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The  housekeeper  prof- 
its by  many  services 
of  electric  heat.  It 
toughens  glassware- 
it  bakes  the  sanitary 
finish  on  the  kitchen 
sink,  on  the  interior 
of  her  refrigerator  and 
on  enamelware.  The 
General  Electric  Com- 
pany  makes  many 
appliances  by  which 
electric  heat  does  its 
work. 


Dollars  to  Doughnuts 


It  is  a  long  step  from  the  U.  S.  Bu- 
reau of  Engraving  and  Printing  in 
Washington  to  a  modern  dough- 
nut bakery. 

But  electricity— electric  heat— dries 
the  ink  on  dollar  bills  and  cooks 
the  doughnuts.  Essential  now  in 
the  making  of  hundreds  of  products, 
its  field  of  usefulness  broadens 
every  day. 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
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"MILITARISM  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES" 


Militarising  Our  Minds 

HARRY  A.  OVERSTREET 

Non-Violence 

MAHATMA  GANDHI 

Citizens  Military  Training  Camps 
GEORGE  A.  COE 

Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps 
REINHOLD  NIEBUHR 

Militarism  and  Free  Speech 
JOHN  NEVIN  SAYRE 

Students  and  National   Defense 
BRIG.-GENL.  L.  R.  GIGNILLIAT 

The  Menace  of  Military  Preparedness 
KIRBY  PAGE 

Militarism   in  Europe  prior  to    1914 
PROF.  DR.  LUDWIG  QUIDDE 

Effects  of  Our  Militarism  on  the 
Far  East 

CHARLES  D.   HVRREY 
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—  Verse  —  Worth  While  Plays  —  On  Comers,  a 
Page  for  Future  World  Citizens  —  For  Group 
Discussion  —  Better  Books  —  Eccentricus's  "Last 
Page." 


Features  of  the  next  three  issues  which  should  lead  you 
to  subscribe  to  The  World  Tomorrow! — November,  "A 
Constructive  Foreign  Policy",  with  articles  by  J. 
Ramsay  MacDonald,  Norman  Thomas.  Mrs.  Carrie 
Chapman  Catt,  James  T.  Shotwell,  John  Haynes  Holmes 
and  Raymond  B.  Fosdick.  December:  "Dictatorship  and 
Democracy."  January:  "The  Mind  of  Youth." 


r  I  '  HAT  with  the  October  issue  it  will  expand  to 
A   48  pages.    That  it  will  continue,  as  it  has  been, 
a  monthly  journal  "Looking  Towards  a  Social  Or- 
der Based  on  the  Religion  of  Jesus." 

IRBY  PAGE,  Editor;  Devere  Allen,  Execu- 
tive  and  Literary  Editor;  Agnes  A.  Sharp, 
Managing  Editor;  H.  :C.  Engelbrecht,  Assistant 
Editor. 


•HpHAT   it   will   distribute    FIVE   HUNDRED 
•*-   DOLLARS  IN  PRIZES  for  the  eight  most  sig- 
nificant articles,  sent  in  by  November  loth,   1926, 
on  the  general  subject 


Wkat  YoutL  Is 


The  contest  is  open  to  anyone  under  25  years  of 
age,  and  to  anyone  between  25  and  35  years  old. 
First  Prize  of  $100,  Second  Prize  $75,  Third  Prize 
$50,  Fourth  Prize  $25,  will  be  awarded  in  each  class. 
The  winning  essays  will  be  published  in  the  January 
issue  of  The  World  Tomorrow. 

The  Judges  of  the  contest  are  Emily  G.  Balch  of 
the  Women's  International  League  for  Peace  and 
Freedom;  Henry  Raymond  Mussey,  Professor  of 
Economics,  Wellesley  College  ;  Kirby  Page,  Editor, 
The  World  Tomorrow;  Beatrice  Price,  of  the  Fel- 
lowship of  Youth  for  Peace;  Henry  P.  Van  Dusen 
of  the  Student  Department  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

For  further  information  write  at  once  to  The  World 
Tomorrow,  52  Vanderbilt  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


THE  WORLD  TOMORROW 

52   Vanderbilt   Ave.,   New  York  City 

Please  enter  my  subscription  for  one  year  to  The  World 
Tomorrow  beginning  with  the  next  number.  I  enclose  $2.00. 
(Canada  $2.25,  Foreign  $2.50.) 
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Where  Attacks  Start 


LAUGHING,  heedless  heads 
— what  dangers  they  may  hide. 
Diseases  which  for  centuries 
have  baffled  medical  science  are 
now  \nown  to  be  caused  by 
unsuspected  head  infections. 


catarrh  are  affected  by  climate, 
others  are  not.  But  the  point  to 
remember  is  that  catarrh  is  not  a 
disease.  It  is  a  symptom  of  dis' 
ease  which  is  often  curable  when 
properly  treated. 

Colds  are  frequently  the  begin' 
ning  of  serious  nose,  throat  and 
ear  troubles.  The  sequel  to  neg- 
lected snuffles  of  childhood  is 
often  the  hearing-horn  of  old  age. 
Do  not  ignore  what  seems  to  be 
"merely  a  cold". 


"\  TO  one  will 
J  \  gainsay  the 
desirability  of  top- 
ping off  the  body 
with  a  head.  From  the 
esthetic  point  of  view  it 
makes  a  symmetrical  and 
sometimes  attractive  finish 
to  the  body.  But  heads 
must  be  considered  from  another 
angle.  The  head  is  like  the  main 
office  of  a  great  business  corpora- 
tion. Orders  originate  therewhich 
are  sent  throughout  the  body. 
Located  within  close  range  of  each 
other  are  the  organs  of  sight, 
hearing,  smell  and  taste. 
When  things  begin  to  go  wrong 
with  the  head,  disturbances  may 
be  expected  in  remote  parts  of  the 
body.  An  apparently  slight  head 
infection  may  cause  grave  physical 
damage — even  death. 

Myriads  of  germs  live  in  infected 
noses  and  tonsils  and  adenoids, 
and  at  the  roots  of  diseased  teeth. 
These  germs  often  pack  up  their 
families  and  travel  to  adjoining 
sinuses — the  cavities  in  the  bones 


of  the  face  and  forehead.  Some 
journey  to  the  ears  and  set  up 
housekeeping. 

Eventually  these  germs  get  into 
the  blood  and  embark  on  a  cruise 
of  the  body.  Some  get  off  in  the 
joints,  others  in  the  heart,  and 
still  others  select  the  kidneys. 
Heart  disease,  arthritis,  deafness, 
failing  eyesight,  neuritis,  anemia, 
rheumatism  and  even  appendicitis 
may  be  traced  to  head  infections. 

Nasal  catarrh  spells  trouble,  the 
source  of  which  should  be  located 
at  once.  Yet  few  persons  realize 
the  danger  and  neglect  catarrh 
because  they  believe  it  to  be  the 
inevitable  result  of  the  climate  in 
which  they  live.  Some  kinds  of 


cold 


in 


Now  —  before 
weather  sets 
have  your  nose,  throat 
and  teeth  thoroughly 
examined  for  any  pos- 
sible diseased  con- 
dition. Do  not  go 
through  life  suffering 
from  nandicaps  that 
reduce  your  chance 
of  happiness  —  that 
may  shorten  your  life. 


A  famous  authority  states  that  thousands  of 
deaths  annually,  among  those  of  working  age,  are 
caused  by  organic  conditions  largely  due  to  what 
the  doctors  call  focal  infections.  In  plain  words, 
this  means  the  diseased  spots  where  germs  lodge 
and  multiply  and  start  spreading  their  campaigns 
of  trouble. 

Most  cases  of  focal  infections  are  located  in  the 
head — teeth,  tonsils  and  sinuses. 


Authorities  ag-ee  that  infections  of  the  head  and 
nose  in  the  early  autumn  frequently  lead  to  attacks 
of  pneumonia,  which  with  appalling  regularity  ap- 
pear in  January,  February  and  March. 

The  Metropolitan  will  gladly  mail  you,  without 
cost,  two  valuable  and  helpful  booklets — "Com- 
mon Colds"  and  "Care  of  the  Teeth". 

HALEY  FISKE,  President. 
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The  New  School 

for  Social  Research 


Registration  begins  September  27 
School    term    begins    October    4 


HARRY    E.    BARNES — Leading    Trends    in    Modern    His- 
'ory-  Wednesday    8.20 — 9.50    P.    M. 

FRANZ  BOAS — Race  and  Culture. 

Tuesday   8.20—9.50    P.    M    (Twelve   Lectures) 

NATHANIEL      PEFFER — Imperialism      and      Its      Practical 
Implications.  Thur»day    8.20—9.50   P.    M. 

EDWIN    B.    HOLT — Psychology   of   Response. 

Monday   8.20—9.50   P.    M.    (Ten  lectures) 

JOHN      B.      WATSON      AND      OTHERS — Behaviorism      and 
Psychoanalysis.         Friday    8.20—9.50    (Twelve    Lectures) 

S.    FERENCZI — Selected     Chapters     in     the     Theory     and 
Practice   of  Psychoanalysis.       Tuesday  8.20 — 9.50  P.  M. 

IRA   S.   WILE — Conduct   Disorders   in   Childhood. 

Monday  5.20 — 6.50  P.   M. 

FRANKWOOD  E.  WILLIAMS— Mental  Hygiene— Its  Personal 
and    Social    Aspects.  Monday   8.20—9.50  P.   M. 

LEO   WOLMAN — The    Labor    Movement   in   the    National 
Llfe-  Monday    8.20—9.50   P.    M. 

NORMAN   B.   WARE — Rise   of   the   Modern   Labor   Move- 
ment. Wednesday   8.20 — 9.50   P.    M. 

PAUL  SINGER — Social   and   Economic  Functions  of  Inter- 
national  Banking.  Friday  8.20—9.50  P.   M. 

WALTER   W.   STEWART — Current   Tendencies   in   Finance. 
Monday    8.20—9.50    P.    M.     (Twelve    lectures) 

FREDERICK     R.     MACAULAY — Principles     of     Statistical 
Method.  Thursday  8.20—9.50   P.  M. 

EDWIN   W.   KOPF — Insurance   History   of  the   Nineteenth 
and  Twentieth   Centuries. 

Thursday  8.20—9.50   P.  M.    (Twelve  lectures) 

H.   W.   L.    DANA — Literature   since    1918. 

Friday    8.20—9.50    P.    M. 

STARK   YOUNG— The  Theatrical    Season,   1926-1927. 

Tuesday   5.20 — 6.50   P.    M. 

WALDO  FRANK  AND  OTHERS — Modern  Art. 

Wednesday    8.20 — 9.50    P.    M. 

TERRY  RAMSAYE — The  Motion  Picture. 

Thursday  8.20 — 9.50  P.  M.   (Twelve  lectures) 

ARTHUR  T.  PAYNE — Technique  of  Vocational   Guidance. 

Friday   5.20—6.50   P.  M. 

EVERETT  DEAN  MARTIN— Fundamental  Problem*  in  Adult 
Education.  Wednesday  8.20—9.50   f.   M. 

EDUARD    C.    LINDEMAN — Method    and    Content   of   Adult 
Education.  Monday  5.20—6.50   P.   M. 

HARRY     A.     OVERSTREET — Practice      Course      in      Adult 
Education.  Tuesday   8.20—9.50   P.    M. 

LETA   S.   HOLLINGWORTH— Educational   Psychology. 

Thursday  5.20 — 6.50    P.   M. 


Tuition    for    course   of   eighteen    lectures,   $20;    for   twelve 
lectures,   $15. 

Special  rates  for  social  workers. 


Write  jor   Catalogue. 

465  West  Twenty-third  St.       New  York  City 
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A  Glimpse  Ahead 

A  City  of  Puppets   By  Francis  Hackett 

After  four  years  of  writing  in  rural  France,  Mr. 
Hackett  walked  down  the  gangplank  of  the  Berengaria 
and  found  his  New  York  "as  foreign  as  Moscow."  Out 
of  interviews  with  editors,  reporters,  stenographers, 
business  men,  taxi  drivers,  physicians,  factory  hands  and 
a  beggar  he  weaves  the  pattern  of  New  York  as  it  is, 
of  how  it  got  to  be  that  way,  and  of  why  it  is  getting 
to  be  the  way  of  the  U.  S. 

Booze  Patter          By  Elizabeth  Elliott 

Living  where  a  modest  woman  had  to  wear  rubbers 
whether  her  small  town  happened  at  the  moment  to 
be  wet,  dry,  or  merely  moist,  this  author  confesses  her 
waning  admiration  for  MAN  "because  of  his  booze 
complex — not  his  actual  drinking,  just  his  eternal 
booze-patter." 

After  Dullness-What? 

By  the  Younger  Qeneration 

Granted  that  we  are  revolting  against  uniformity, 
what  are  we  revolting  for?  Carl  Van  Doren  throws 
the  challenge  in  this  issue,  for  dullness  as  he  discusses 
it  is  chiefly  an  end-product  of  doleful  uniformity  in 
mind,  body,  and  estate.  In  November,  Francis  Hackett 
will  come  at  it  with  eyes  freshened  by  the  variety  of 
France  and  Ireland  (see  above).  And  the  Younger 
Generation  will  advise  Father  William  and  all  his 
generation  in  a  symposium  limited  to  contributors  in 
their  thirties.  Keen  minds,  all  of  them,  warmed  by  a 
purpose  that  is  both  serious  and  generous. 

Parents  and  the  Changing  World 

By  Miriam  Van  Waters 

Youth  has  held  the  center  of  the  stage.  Adolescence 
is  charming — but  certainly  it  is  not  the  end  of  existence. 
Adult  life  can  be  full  of  fun  as  well  as  of  maturity — • 
a  splendid  experience  if  only  we  knew  how  to  grow  up. 

That  is  the  feeling  of  one  of  the  rarest  child  experts 
in  the  country;  one  who  has  joined  fathers  and  mothers 
in  facing  the  fact  that  they  are  not  and  probably 
should  not  bring  up  their  children  in  the  way  that  they 
themselves  were  brought  up;  parents  who  are  groping 
for  a  new  and  better  way.  Dr.  Van  Waters  will  write 
a  series  of  five  articles  beginning  November: 

Family  Relationships  in  the   Modern  World 

Nineteen  Ways  of  Being  a  Bad  Parent 

"I  Would  Rather  Die  than  Go  Home"— What  the 
Los  Angeles  Juvenile  Court  has  found  out  in  its 
"antagonism"  studies 

The  Child  Who  Is  a  Leader 

The  Glorious  Adventure  of  Being  Grown-Up 

The  Revolution  on  Quality  Street 

By  Leon  Whipple 

For  many  years  "the  American  tradition"  was  carried 
on  by  the  35-centers — Harper's,  Atlantic,  Scribner's, 
Century.  Polite  literature,  the  fine  arts,  philosophy, 
travel  were  their  symbols  of  our  civilization.  All  told 


they  gathered  together  some  500,000  readers  who,  as 
.Mr.  Whipple  puts  it,  withdrew  into  their  decorous 
pages  "for  assurance  that  the  world  was  a  happy  and 
restful  place  wherein  nice  people  were  writing  charm- 
ing poems  and  essays,  traveling  to  lovely  places,  or 
writing  tales  and  painting  pictures  that  would  solace 
and  restore — a  literature  of  escape."  Then  something 
happened  to  the  children  of  men — they  were,  hit  by 
Science,  Machines,  Industrialism,  Imperialism,  Femin- 
ism, World  War,  Leisure,  the  new  Psychology  and  the 
Interrogation  of  Religion — all  in  capital  letters.  Came 
next  the  muck-rackers  and  then  the  Quality  Street 
group  changed  to  a  new  kind  of  review,  plus  the  infant 
Mercury  and  the  re-born  Forum,  which  is  changing  the 
intellectual  scenery  of  our  day.  A  keen,  vehement, 
understanding,  robust  article  by  the  author  of  The 
Graphic's  Letters  and  Life. 

The  Movie  Extra     By  Marian  L.  Mel 

If  you  were  on  the  'phone  in  a  certain  employment 
office  in  Hollywood  you  might  take  down  an  order  for 
one  day's  work  for  12  soldiers  of  mixed  nationalities, 
i  mother  and  baby,  I  boy  of  12  with  freckles,  I  Mother 
Superior,  2  nuns,  I  chauffeur  who  can  drive  Renault 
car,  i  wonr^an  for  drowning  stunt,  13  men  in  classy 
flannels  and  I  small  hen-pecked  man.  Formerly  10,000 
men,  women  and  children  tramped  from  studio  to 
studio  for  the  "extra"  jobs  given  out  daily  to  from 
800  to  1,500.  Now  it  is  all  done  through  a  central 
casting  bureau  maintained  cooperatively  by  the  big 
motion  picture  producers,  and  used  by  even  the  relatively 
wealthy — and  muscular — "four-suit-case-man." 

Fall  Books  A  Supplement 

The  Survey's  annual  Fall  Book  Supplement  in  charge 
of  Leon  Whipple,  will  discuss  the  important  publications 
of  the  season  from  a  point  of  view  which  relates  them 
to  life  as  well  as  to  letters. 
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The  Gist  of  It 

MRS.  KELLEY'S  Greataunt  Sarah  refused  to 
wear  cotton  or  eat  sugar,  because  they  were 
produced  by  slaves.  And  she  bobbed  her 
gray  hair  as  a  protest  against  the  convention 
of  long  hair  for  women,  though  to  be  sure  it  never 
showed  under  her  Quaker  cap.  Her  father,  friend 
of  Lincoln,  was  interested  in  working  children  during 
all  the  thirty  years  he  was  a  member  of  Congress, 
and  he  told  Mrs.  Kelley  that  it  was  the  duty  of  his 
generation  to  build  up  industry  and  wealth,  of  hers  to 
see  to  its  fair  distribution.  Her  mother  lost  five  little 
daughters  in  twelve  years  through  infections  now  rec- 
ognized as  preventable.  It  was  from  such  a  background 
that  Mrs.  Kelley  went  forth  as  one  of  the  first  woman 
students  at  Cornell,  a  lifelong  worker  for  the  pro- 
tection of  working  women  and  children,  for  suffrage, 
peace,  and  race  justice.  As  secretary  of  the  National 
Consumers'  League,  she  has  been  a  thorn  in  the  flesh 
of  the  exploiters  for  twenty-five  years.  Here  we  have 
the  first  instalment  of  her  Notes  of  Sixty  Years,  which 
will  appear  from  time  to  time  in  Survey  Graphic. 
Page  5. 


THE  Catholic  Church  in  Mexico  is  torn  between 
its  past,  deep-rooted  in  Rome  and  Indian  religions 
much  older  than  Rome,  and  its  present,  bound  up  in 
the  slow  emergence  of  a  Mexican  nation  through  rev- 
olution and  a  labor  government.  For  a  statement  of 
the  case  the  Graphic  has  turned  to  two  residents  of 
the  United  States.  Carleton  Seals  has  for  years  been 
an  interpreter  of  the  social  ferment  in  Latin  countries, 
first  in  Italy  and  of  late  in  Mexico.  His  books  and 
magazine  articles  are  widely  known.  Our  readers  will 
remember  in  particular  his  article  on  The  Obregon 
Regime  in  the  special  Mexican  issue  of  the  Graphic  tot 
May,  1924.  Page  12. 


BISHOP  KELLEY  of  Oklahoma  first  went  to 
Mexico  during  Carranza's  time  to  administer 
relief  from  the  funds  of  the  Catholic  Church  Ex- 
tension Society,  of  which  he  was  president.  He  has, 
had  an  abiding  interest  in  the  Mexican  people,  has 
written  a  number  of  pamphlets  about  them  and  has 
in  preparation  a  history  of  Mexico.  Page  16. 

MRS.  WEMBRIDGE,  high  favorite  among 
Graphic  readers,  has  been  appointed  referee 
of  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Cleveland,  where  she  will 
practice  applied  psychology  and  write  of  her  girl  clients 
as  she  has  in  the  Women's  Protective  Association.  She 
tells  in  this  issue  of  her  unique  experiment  of  forming 
a  class  in  the  new  psychology  for  working  girls,  of 
their  penetrating,  racy  comments  on  each  other,  their 
families  and  their  employers.  Page.  21.  For  a  more 
sophisticated  angle  of  what  women  office  workers  think 
of  their  bosses,  read  the  review  of  Mrs.  Woodward's 
frank  revelations  of  Business  with  a  big  B.  Page  44. 

TV"ENTUCKY  has  always  been'  known  for  its 
J^^  women  and  its  horses.  Appropriately  enough  it 
was  in  the  Kentucky  highlands  that  the  two  were 
brought  into  a  new  combination  of  the  nurse  on  horse- 
back, plunging  through  woods  and  streams  and  over 
mountains  where  no  road  goes.  Since  Mrs.  Breckin- 
ridge wrote  her  account  of  this  pioneering  service,  there 
have  been  casualties.  A  black  horse  has  lost  one  eye  and 
after  the  manner  of  his  kind,  kicks  at  anyone  who 
comes  up  on  his  blind  side.  Two  nurses,  sound  R.N.'s 
and  midwives  but  inexperienced  with  horseflesh,  have 
suffered  from  his  heels,  one  a  serious  blow  in  the  back, 
the  other  a  kick  in  the  jaw  which  seems  to  have  done 
no  damage!  But  a  gray  horse  redeemed  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  stable.  Gray  horses,  as  a  daughter  of  a 
Confederate  cavalryman,  like  Mrs.  Breckinridge,  knows, 
are  much  smarter  than  others.  This  gray,  fording  a 
river,  suddenly  found  himself  up  to  his  belly  in  quick- 
sand. With  a  mighty  jerk  backward  he  threw  his  rider 
off  to  safety  and  finally  got  himself  free.  Page  25. 

THE  population  has  suddenly  chosen  to  come  to 
school.  Presto,  the  state  university  must  wrestle 
with  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  butcher,  the  baker, 
the  politics-maker.  It  involves  lipsticks  and  flivvers 
and  fathers'  votes.  It  simmers  down  to  two  inevitable 
questions:  Should  the  state  university  reflect  or  lead 
the  life  of  the  state?  Can  a  liberal  college  survive  in 
a  modern  American  university  whose  debts  to  the  tax- 
payer are  made  good,  not  in  ideas,  but  in  material 
gains?  Miss  Calkins  has  many  angles  on  Wisconsin,  as 
teacher  and  graduate  student  and  native  daughter,  as 
well  as  former  settlement  worker  and  member  of  The 
Survey  staff.  Page  28. 

NOT  the  least  interesting  of  the  causes  of  the 
uniformity  which  deadens  the  United  States  of 
1926,  is  Mr.  Van  Doren's  discovery  of  the  parts  played 
by  Roosevelt  and  Bryan.  When  those  two  doughty 
protestants  turned,  in  their  middle  years,  to  militarism 
and  theology,  they  gathered  up  a  mighty  following  of 
hitherto  dumb  and  inert  folk.  Sharpshooting  against 
them  are  men  of  letters  who  occupy  today  a  position  of 
influence  not  theirs  since  the  anti-slavery  debate.  Mr. 
Van  Doren  is  well  known  as  writer,  lecturer,  critic, 
ind  literary  editor  of  The  Century.  Page  35 
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My  Philadelphia 

By  FLORENCE  KELLEY 


'  Y  earliest  dated  mental  picture  has  to  do  with 
the  death  of  President  Lincoln.  I  was  five 
years  old,  visiting  my  grandparents  in  Ger- 
mantown,  then  a  suburb  of  Philadelphia. 
They  lived  in  an  ivy-clad,  pebble-dashed, 
gable-roofed  old  house,  on  a  slightly  ter- 
raced hillside,  overlooking  the  lovely  little  Wingohocking 
Creek,  long  since,  alas!  become  a  city  sewer. 

At  the  foot  of  the  terrace  was  a  goldfish  pond.  Hector, 
the  big  Newfoundland  dog,  was  waiting  for  me  below  my 
window  as  I  dressed  for  breakfast.  It  was  a  sunny  day, 
and  a  robin  ran  over  the  close  cropped,  bright  green  grass 
of  the  back  garden.  Nothing  could  have  been  gayer. 

How  different  the  breakfast  table!  My  taciturn  grand- 
father's formidable  features  (so 
like  President  Jackson's  that  I 
had  never  doubted  that  the  two 
cent  postage  stamps  of  the  time 
were  family  portraits  of  our 
own)  looked  that  day  as  if  chis- 
eled in  stone.  My  grandmother, 
serene  in  all  my  previous  experi- 
ence of  her,  looked  shattered,  and 
was  silent  throughout  the  meal. 
After  breakfast  she  said  to  me: 
'In  times  of  grief  it  is  well 
for  families  to  be  together.  You 
and  I  will  drive  to  your  home." 
Then  in  a  voice  of  utter  sad- 
ness she  added:  "My  child,  Pres- 
ident Lincoln  is  dead.  He  was 
shot  last  night." 

We  drove  in  silence  the  seven 
miles  to  our  parents'  home  in 
West  Philadelphia.  The  side- 
walks were  empty.  People  were 
draping  their  doors  with  mourn- 
ing, and  shutters  were  closed  as 


This  is  the  year  when  the  City  of 
Brotherly  Love — of  Penn  and  Franklin 
and  the  Signers — has  beckoned  the  na- 
tion to  help  celebrate  the  Sesqui-Centen- 
nial  of  our  Independence.  By  way  of 
exhibits,  it  offers  a  championship  prize 
fight  in  the  big  stadium,  and  in  a  larger 
arena  the  most  lavish  slush  funds  ever  ap- 
plied to  control  the  machinery  of  self- 
government.  But  that's  not  the  -whole  story 
of  either  Sesqui  or  City.  As  foil,  read 
Mrs.  Kelley's  testimony  to  her  birthright 
— a  girlhood  there,  lighted  by  the  flame 
of  the  early  Republicans,  warmed  by  the 
glow  of  the  Quaker  fellowship,  kindled 
by  generous  idealisms  that  in  each  gen- 
eration have  passed  to  young  hands  the 
torch  of  the  Signers,  and  may  again  make 
Independence  Hall  a  beacon  as  well  as 
a  shrine. 


if  Death  had  entered  every  home.  In  the  study  my  mother 
was  sewing  deep  mourning  on  the  flag  that  had  been  so 
often  raised  to  celebrate  victories  during  the  war. 

Father  was  not  at  home  because  he  had  gone  several 
days  before,  as  one  of  the  guests  of  the  Government,  asked 
to  rear  again  the  flag  of  the  Union  over  the  ruins  of  Fort 
Sumter.  I  have  before  me  the  faded  copy  of  a  Philadelphia 
newspaper  of  a  fortnight  later  which  reported  a  speech  he 
made  before  the  girls'  High  and  Normal  School.  In  this 
he  told  how  the  news  had  reached  them: 

Upon  the  good  ship  Arago  the  Army  and  Navy  were  rep- 
resented by  distinguished  officers,  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  and  of  some  of  the  States,  members  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  some  of  the  most  distinguished  lights 

of  the  pulpit,  the  bar  and  the  uni- 

versifies.      It    was    a    goodly    and 

pleasant  company. 

Leaving  Hilton  Head  we  were 
nearing  Fort  Sumter,  when  a 
steamer  approached  and  General 
Gilmore  called  to  us  that  Lee  had 
surrendered,  and  that  he  had  with 
him  the  particulars  of  the  terms 
of  surrender. 

A  few  hours  later  the  prow  of 
our  vessel  was  turned  homeward. 
All  was  bright  and  beautiful  and 
cheerful.  We  were  off  Cape 
Henry,  looking  out  for  Fortress 
Monroe,  when  a  little  boat  passed 
close  to  our  stern.  He  who  held 
its  helm  cried: 

'.'Why  is  not  your  flag  at  half 
mast?  Have  you  not  heard  of  the 
President's  death?" 

That  was  th|C  first  intimation  we 
had  received  of  the  dreadful  occur- 
rence. We  refused  to  credit  it;  we 
could  not  credit  it.  We  looked  into 
each  other's  faces  and  were  silent. 

Because  I  was  so  little  I  was, 
of  course,  left  at  home  on  the 
day  of  the  funeral  services  at  In- 


MY  PHILADELPHIA 


Home  of  John  Bartram,  asso- 
ciate of  Benjamin  Franklin  in 
founding  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society;-  foremost  of 
Mrs.  Kelley's  Quaker  ances- 
tors. The  house  stands  in 
Bartram  Park,  Philadelphia 

dependence  Hall  (April  23) 
where  President  Lincoln's 
body  was  brought  to  Phila- 
delphia from  Washington  on 
its  way  to  Springfield ;  but 
an  older  brother,  William 
Darrah  Kelley,  recalls  the 
formal  occurrences  of  that 
day  and  writes  of  the 
city  "hushed  and  draped 
in  black"  and  the  great 
crowds  which  thronged  in 
front  of  the  historic  building. 

ONLY  a  little  later  in  memory  came 
Father's  first  contribution  to  the 
strange,  incoherent  process  of  my  edu- 
cation. Of  all  the  things  he  told  me  in 
early  childhood,  only  one  left  a  deeper 
impression  than  this:  That  the  duty  of 
his  generation  was  to  build  up  great  in- 
dustries in  America  so  that  more  wealth 
could  be  produced  for  the  whole  people. 
"The  duty  of  your  generation,"  he  often 
said,  "will  be  to  see  that  the  product  is 
distributed  justly.  The  same  geneiation 
cannot  do  both." 

William  Darrah  Kelley,  our  father. 
was  almost  thirty  years  continuously  a 
member  of  the  HouJe  of  Representatives 
in  Washington  and  was  known  towards 
the  close  of  that  long  service  as  the 
Father  of  the  House.  He  had  run  for 
Congress  in  1856,  with  Fremont,  on  the 
Free  Soil  ticket,  and  at  a  critical  time 
in  the  convention  of  the  new  Republican 
Party  in  Chicago  in  1860  his  long  and 
impresri'-.e  speech  had  the  attention  of  the 


delegates  until  the  committee  brought  in 
Lincoln's  nomination.  Father  was  chosen  by 
the  Pennsylvania  group  as  their  representative 
on  the  committee  which  visited  Mr.  Lincoln 
to  notify  him  of  his  nomination.  Father  was 
himself  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  November,  1860,  and  first  took  his  seat  at 
the  extra  session  called  on  July  4,  1861.  He 
was  reelected  fourteen  times  consecutively,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  House  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  in  January.  1890,  representing  always 
the  Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Throughout  the  long  period  of  his  service 
in  Congress  his  dominant,  absorbing  passion 
was  the  development  of  the  natural  resources. 
of  our  country,  primarily  those  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Although  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  Father 
was  exempt  from 
service  in  the  Civil 
War,  he  volunteered 
and  when  Pennsyl- 
vania was  threat- 
by  the  Confederate 
Armv  he  went  out 


with 
His 


the    Reserves. 
huge     musket 


Lucretia  Mott 


Judge  Kelley's  home 
in  West  Philadelphia, 
four  miles  as  the  crow 
flies  from  Independ- 
ence Hall.  In  Mrs. 
Kelley's  early  child- 
hood the  house  was 
isolated,  reached  only 
by  stages  and  horse 
cars 


and  light  blue  army  overcoat  and  cap 
greatly  impressed  us  even  when  they 
hung  in  a  closet  long  after  the  war. 

On  my  tenth  birthday  in  1869, 
Father  was  at  home  because  it  fell  in 
one  of  his  long  vacations,  which  gave, 
in  alternate  years  between  the  long 
and  short  sessions,  abundant  time  for 
travel  and  for  inquiring  into  the 
practical  effects  of  tariff  duties  upon 
manufacturing  industries,  many  of 
which  were,  in  the  years  immediately 
following  the  Civil  War,  still  "in- 
fants." 

On  this  memorable  birthday  I  was 
reading,  on  the  floor  of  the  study,  a 
delightfully  illustrated  volume  en- 
titled The  Resources  of  California, 
which  Father  had  brought  back  from 
a  journey  thither.  He  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means  which  earlier  that  year 
had  gone  to  Promontory  Point, 
Utah,  to  see  the  famous  "Golden 
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Spike"  driven  home,  which  united  the  eastern  and 
ivestern  halves  of  the  first  transcontinental  rail- 

oad  and  had   continued  their  journey  to  the   Pa- 
cific coast.     Finding   me  absorbed   in   text  as  well 
pictures,  he  welcomed  me  with  enthusiasm  into 
companionship  which  has  enriched  my  whole  life. 
Because   I   never  went   regularly   to  school,   and 

ncouraged  by  his  interest  I  began  then,  at  the  age 
of  ten  j'ears  and  wholly  without  guidance,  to  read 
Father's  library  through,  starting  at  the  ceiling,  at 

he  southwest  corner  of  the  study  and  continuing 

he  process  whenever  we  were  at  home  until,  at 
the  age  of  seventeen,  I  entered  Cornell  University. 
Father  had  taught  me  to  read  when  I  was  seven 
years  old,  in  a  terrible  little  book  with  woodcuts 
of  children  no  older  than  myself,  balancing  with 
their  arms  heavy  loads  of  wet  clay  on  their  heads, 
in  brickyards  in  England.  They  looked  like  little 

nomes  and  trolls,  with  crooked  legs,  and  splay 
feet  large  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  dwarfed 
frames.  The  text  told  of  the  hardships  they  were 
then  suffering,  nearly  two  decades  after  Lord 
Shaftesbury's  bill  to  shorten  the  working  hours  of 

vomen  and  children  in  English  factories  had  been 
enacted  by  Parliament.  When  my  mother  and 
grandmother  remonstrated  with  him  for  darkening 

he  mind  of  a  young  child  with  such  dismal  ideas, 
he  replied  seriously  that  life  can  never  be  right  for 

.11  the  children  until  the  cherished  boys  and  girls 
ire  taught  to  know  the  facts  in  the  lives  of  their 

ss  fortunate  contemporaries. 
In  after  years,   and   as  my  work  of  factory  in- 

pector  and  advocate  of  labor  laws  took  me  to  the 
;\veat  shops  and  mill  towns  of  the  industrial  states, 
other  images  were  to  take  their  place  beside  these, 

nages    which    stood    out    against    backgrounds    of 

arment  factory  and  textile  mill,  machine  shop  and 
foundry  with  the  poignant  appeal  of  human  flesh 
and  blood.  But  my  pictures  of  exploited  children 

Iways  ranged  back  to  these  boys  and  girls  of  the 
English   industrial   revolution   which   had   preceded 
ours,  and  the  vivid- 
ness with  which  my 
father  had  described 
the  children's  plight. 
Father    had    told 

ne  of  slave  children 
who,  born  after  I 
was  and  down  to 
President  Lincoln's 
Proclamation  of 
Emancipation,  had 
been  sold  away  from 
their  parents  to 
grow  up  in  distant 
states,  far  from 
their  brothers  and 
sisters.  Hehad  talked 
about  children  in 

iis    own    generation 

ailed  "bound"  boys 
and  "bound"  girls, 
who  came  from 
England  under  in- 


William  Darrah  Kelley,  Mrs.  Kelley's  father,  uhose  name  she  has 

retained.     Friend   and  adherent  of  Lincoln,  judge  Kelley   was  for 

thirty  years  a  member  o/  Congress  and  known  at  the  time  of  his  death 

in  1890  as  the  "Father  of  the  House" 


Notes  of  Sixty  Years 

Mrs.  Kelley  has  long  been  urged  by  her  friends  to  set 
down  the  story  of  a  life  which  has  spanned  and  epit- 
omized an  epoch  of  supreme  change  in  the  fortunes  of 
American  women.  A  pioneer  in  breaking  barriers 
which  had  closed  the  higher  learning  to  her  sex,  she  was 
conscious  from  early  girlhod  of  what  was  befalling  less 
fortunate  women,  with  their  shift  from  home  to  shop 
and  mill  and  factory.  Herself  a  professional  woman  and 
a  mother,  she  has  made  the  cause  of  wage  earning  women 
and  children  her  life  work,  bringing  to  it  extraordinary 
gifts,  a  brilliant  mind  and  an  irrepressible  faith.  Here 
we  find  inklings  of  those  springs  of  purpose  which  have 
welled  forth  in  her  activities  as  the  first  woman  Chief 
Factory  Inspector  of  a  great  industrial  State,  as  an  inde- 
fatigable champion  of  child  labor  reform,  and  as  secretary 
for  a  quarter  century  of  the  National  Consumers'  League. 


denture  to  the 
people  who  brought 
them.  They  had  to 
work  long  years 
without  wages  as 
household  servants 
or  unskilled  farm 
help,  to  pay  the 
costs  of  their  jour- 
ney to  the  land  of 
the  free. 

To  Father's  mind 
these  toiling  English 
children  were  living 
evidence  of  the  evils 
of  Free  Trade.  He 
felt  profoundly  the 
evil  of  promulgat- 
ing, for  our  new 
industry,  the  theory 
of  laisser  faire.  He 
believed  in  forty 
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acres  and  a  mule  for  freedmen, 
homesteads  for  immigrants,  and 
tariffs  for  American  manufacture. 
To  my  generation,  other  measures 
commended  themselves  and  became 
my  burning  concern ;  but  Father's 
charge  had  been  to  meet  the  issues  of 
the  ensuing  decades  with  such  light 
as  might  be  ours. 

In  his  study,  from  which  I  was 
never  willingly  absent  when  he  was 
at  home,  and  in  long  walks  together 
after  that  fortunate  birthday,  there 
was  always  in  his  mind  the  leaven  of 
that  idea  of  a  juster,  nobler,  happier 
life  for  all  the  American  people  once 
a  firm  industrial  foundation,  as  he 
saw  it,  had  been  laid. 

T^ATHER'S   never   failing,   glow- 

Jfing  interest  in  the  misfortunes  of 

defenseless  women  and  children  arose 

in    part    from   his   early    experiences. 

He  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1814, 

the    youngest    of    four    children,    his 

three  elders  being  sisters.    His  earliest 

clear    recollection   was   of   sitting   on 

the  lowest  step  of  the  stairs,  by  the 

open  front  door  of  his  home,  while  his  sister  brushed  the 

white  marble  steps,  singing  at  the  top  of  her  voice: 

There  is  a  Fountain  rilled  with  blood 
Drawn  from  Immanuel's  veins. 

As  she  finished  the  second  line  he  ran  out  and  down  the 
street,  calling  back  to  her,  "I  don't  want  to  hear  about 
blood."  That  was  the  earliest  recorded  protest  in  his  long 
life  of  protest  and  dissent. 

While  I  was  still  a  little  girl,  he  told  me  the  story  of  his 
mother's  experience  immediately  following  his  father's  death 
in  1816.  There  was  then  no  lien  law  exempting  for  widows 
and  their  orphan  children  any  remnants  of  possessions 
wherewith  to  begin  life  anew,  no  law  protecting  them  from 
loss  of  the  tools  of  the  father's  trade  nor  of  the  meagerest 
necessities  of  dependent  children.  There  were  no  widows' 
pensions,  no  mothers'  allowances,  no  scholarships  payable 
out  of  taxes. 

The  family  had  been  prosperous  until  my  grandfather, 
David  Kelley,  a  leading  jeweler  in  Philadelphia,  indorsed 

the  note  of  a 
brother  -  in  -  law, 
who  long  survived 
him,  but  whose 
failure  to  meet 
this  note  caused 
him  to  lose  his 
business  and  his 
life.  Grandfather 
Kelley  died  of  apo- 
plexy at  the  age  of 
thirty-two  years, 
when  Father  was 
two  years  old. 

Out  of  that  early 
prosperity    there 
Florence  Kelley  at  the  age  of  three         remained     at     his 


A  freshman  at  Cornell  in  1876,  the 

year  the  first  women  graduated 

from  that  university 


death  household  silver,  christening 
cups  and  porridge  spoons,  glass,  china 
and  linen,  besides  the  larger  furniture. 
These  were  to  be  sold  at  auction  on  a 
certain  day  by  the  holders  of  Grand- 
father's signature  to  the  note.  The 
family  treasures  were  spread  on 
tables,  and  the  intending  bidders 
were  beginning  to  gather  when  a 
substantial  looking  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  appeared  with  a 
large  basket  on  each  arm.  She  quickly 
filled  her  baskets  with  desirable  ob- 
jects of  manageable  size,  and  went 
her  way,  remarking  to  those  who 
looked  on:  "It  seems  strange  that 
Friend  Hannah  Kelley  should  not 
have  returned  precious  heirlooms." 
She  was  known  to  several  persons 
present,  and  her  undoubted  respect- 
ability prevented  any  attempt  to 
interfere  with  her  departure.  Many 
weeks  later  the  Friend  returned  with 
her  baskets  saying,  according  to 
family  tradition:  "Thee  will  have 
abundant  use,  Friend  Kelley,  for 
these  belongings  for  thyself  and 
thy  children.  I  feel  sure  that 
thee  has  not  misconstrued  my  good  intention." 

Sectarian  differences  in  those  days  were  no  less  than  they 
are  now,  and  our  grandparents  were  Presbyterian.  The 
name  of  this  truly  Friendly  neighbor  has  been  handed  down 
in  the  family,  with  the  story  of  her  practical  protest  against 
a  law  which  gave  to  the  creditor  everything  belonging  to 
the  deceased,  and  gave  to  his  widow  and  orphaned  children 
nothing. 

Although  he  was  too  young  to  remember  the  episode  of 
Friend  Scattergood,  the  subsequent  hardships  experienced  by 
his  mother  and  her  brood  made  a  lifelong  impression  iipon 
Father.  This  auction  was  often  mentioned  in  his  early 
childhood,  and  contributed  to  his  perennial  interest  in 
measures  intended  to  protect  women  and  children  by  statute, 
by  legal  interpretation,  and  by  enfranchising  women. 

With  some  help  from  her  husband's  brother,  my  grand- 
mother managed  to  keep  her  brood  together.  But  times 
continued  hard  long  after  the  war  of  1812,  and  at  the  age 
of  eleven,  Father 
was  obliged  to  go 
to  work  as  errand 
boy  in  a  printing 
house.  From  No- 
vember until  May 
his  hours  of  work 
were  from  6  a.  m. 
to  8  p.  m. ;  from 
May  until  No- 
vember they  were 
from  light  until 
dark.  This  beloved 
little  only  son 
found  it  impossible 
to  keep  awake 

toward  the  end  of         Florence  Kelley  before  the  days  o} 
his    working    day,  kindergartens 
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and  a  friendly  printer  told  him  to  bring  some  green  tea 
leaves  and  chew  them  as  he  worked.  Father  attributed  the 
nervous  excitability  which  distressed  him  throughout  his  long 
life  to  those  early  years  of  strain  and  fatigue.  Here  much 
nearer  home  than  English  brick- 
yards, I  had  a  glimpse  of  the  lot  of 
less  fortunate  children. 

Our  earliest  known  ancestor  was 
Thomas  Kelley,  first  of  three  gen- 
erations of  Thomases.  A  Protes- 
tant from  the  North  of  Ireland,  he 
sailed  up  the  Delaware  in  1662,  and 
his  son  acquired  some  landed  pos- 
session on  the  New  Jersey  side  at 
a  place  now  impossible  to  locate, 
but  then  known  as  Ruff's  Landing. 
The  line  is  straight  and  has  been 
traced  from  that  original  Thomas 
Kelley  of  1662  through  John  Kelley 
of  Salem,  New  Jersey,  who  was  a 
major  in  the  Revolution,  to  his 
descendant,  David  Kelley  (1784- 
1816),  the  Philadelphia  jeweler, 
who  was  our  father's  father.  All 
the  known  Kelleys  of  this  line 
hailed  from  Londonderry,  Ireland, 
except  David  Kelley's  mother, 
Father's  grandmother,  Elizabeth 
daughter  of  a  Huguenot 
in  New 


long      settled 


Casteau 

family, 

Jersey. 

To  this  respectable  genealogy 
Father's  mother,  Hannah  Darrah,  added  the  record  of  her 
father,  William  Darrah,  an  officer  in  the  French  and  Indian 
wars,  and  in  the  Revolution.  He  received  eight  hundred 
acres  of  land  in  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania,  as  reward  of 
his  service  in  the  earlier  wars.  In  the  Civil  War,  the  family 
was  represented  by  Father  and  our  mother's  two  brothers, 
Henry  W.  and  William  R.  Bonsall. 

We  are  thus  descended  from  people,  Irish,  English  and 
Huguenot,  who  came  to  America  to  escape  oppression,  and 
to  find  freedom  of 
worship  and,  as  it 
turned  out,  to  found 
families  destined 
honorably  to  hold 
their  own  in  the 
professions,  in  busi- 
ness and  in  the 
Government. 


Caroline  Bartram  Bonsall,  Mrs. 
Kelley's  mother 


CHILDHOOD 
V^>  free  as  sun- 
shine from  fear  of 
punishment,  rebuke 
or  criticism,  was 
rare  in  the  period 
between  1859  and 
1870,  yet  such  a 
childhood  was  mine 
to  the  age  of  eleven 
years.  Conviction  of 
sin  was  far,  indeed, 
from  our  knowledge. 


Does  Congress  Wish  Babies  to  Die? 

//  is  characteristic  that  Mrs.  Kelley's  plan  to  use  one  of 
her  few  opportunities  for  leisure  to  write  the  story  of  her 
life  work  has  been  interrupted.  Last  July,  convalescent 
from  a  disabling  attack  of  influenza,  she  had  begun  to 
write  at  her  summer  home  on  the  Maine  coast  her  Notes 
of  Sixty  Years.  First,  came  failure  of  the  Senate  to  pass, 
before  adjournment,  the  needed  authorization  for  further 
appropriations  for  the  Sheppard-Towner  Act  for  hygiene 
and  welfare  of  maternity  and  infancy.  Senator  Bayard 
read  into  the  Congressional  Record  on  July  8  thirty-five 
pages  of  misinterpretations  of  the  Act,  charging 
Mrs.  Kelley  with  serving  as  chief  conspirator  for 
Moscow.  With  six  generations  of  American  ancestors 
behind  her,  she  rose  to  the  challenge  and  has  made  this 
first  installment  of  her  reminiscences  a  call  to  action 
at  the  December  session  of  Congress,  and  the  coming 
winter's  legislatures. 


Father  had  been  identified  with  the  first  Unitarian 
Church  in  Philadelphia,  of  which  William  H.  Furness  was 
pastor  for  more  than  a  half  century.  Dr.  Furness  had  mar- 
ried my  parents  in  1854,  and  participated  in  the  service  at 
Father's  funeral  in  1890.  It  was 
a  source  of  lasting  satisfaction  that 
shortly  before  the  Civil  War,  when 
a  meeting  of  the  church  members 
was  held  to  consider  a  recent  anti- 
slavery  sermon  delivered  by  Dr. 
Furness,  Father  spoke  strongly  in 
his  support  and  for  the  anti-slavery 
cause.  There  was  no  censure  of 
the  sermon. 

On  the  fringe  of  my  childhood 
moved  numerous  aunts  of  assorted 
religious  beliefs — Baptist,  Episco- 
palian, Presbyterian.  Out  of  all 
this  variety  there  could  obviously 
crystallize  in  my  mind  no  fear  of 
Hell  fire  or  eternal  punishment  of 
any  kind.  Indeed,  I  can  truly  say 
that  in  those  tender  years  I  knew 
no  fear  except  of  my  colored 
mammy's  ghost  stories  until  (when 
I  was  eleven  years  old)  the  loss  of 
my  fifth  and  last  surviving  sister 
robbed  the  sunshine  of  its  glory  and 
created  a  shadow  lasting  to  this  pres- 
ent day.  But  I  was  then  too  young 
to  share  Mother's  permanent  terror 
of  impending  loss.  Our  mother's  own 
parents  had  died  in  her  early  childhood.  Her  two  brothers 
had  died  (one  at  our  home)  of  lingering  tuberculosis  fol- 
lowing service  in  the  Civil  War.  Uncle  William  Bonsall 
served  as  a  surgeon.  Four  of  my  little  sisters  had 
died  in  infancy,  and  this  fifth  loss  of  a  daughter  who  had 
almost  reached  her  seventh  birthday  brought  to  my  mother, 
who  survived  her  more  than  thirty  years,  a  settled,  gentle 
melancholy  which  she  could  only  partly  disguise  for  the  sake 
of  my  two  brothers  and  myself,  her  only  surviving  daughter. 

Even  conscientious 
adherence  to  the 
rule  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  that 
Death,  being  a  part 
of  the  Divine  order 
of  nature,  should 
not  be  followed  by 
mourning  apparel 
or  darkening  of  the 
home,  brought  only 
outward  cheerful- 
ness. Our  home  was, 
however,  kept  filled 
with  young  people. 
Indeed  during  the 
years  when  my 
brothers  were  stu- 
dents at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  breakfast 
table  was  never 
(Continued,  p.  50) 
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By  CARLETON  BEALS 


CHE  chalupa  drifted  under  a  stone  arch  past 
wide  patches  of  bright  blue  water-lilies.   The 
Indian,  paddling  at  the  bow,  quickened  his 
strokes.    The  boat  shot  between   islands  of 
shining  sword-leaved  corn  and  floating  gar- 
dens of  carnations  and  golden  poppies.  Other 
chalupas  with  workmen  slipped  past,  bound  from  the  float- 
ing gardens  to  the  village  whose  low  red  roofs  shone  through 
the  glistening,   moss-bearded   trees.     My  companion   was   a 
barefoot,  bow-legged  Indian  in  white  "pajamas"  and  thong- 
bound  guaraches.    A  great  cone  of  a  sombrero  shaded  his 
broad  brown   face  and  scraggly  beard.    And  here,   in   this 
Venice  of  the  West,  Xochimilco,  just  a  dozen  miles  from 
Mexico   City,   he   told   me   an   outlandish   tale  of   mythical 
battles  between  his  town  and  Tepotzlan ;  of  the  birth  of  the 
perfect  race  from  flowers  strewn  by  the  old  gods;  legends 
of   Montezuma   and   Cuatemoc;  the   magical   placement  of 
the  heavy  bells  in  the  lofty  Xochimilco  cathedral-tower  by 
a   forgotten    wizard ;   and    into   this   hodgepodge   he   mixed 
the  story  of  Sodom  and  of  Lot's  wife  turned  to  salt,  quot- 
ing verbatim  thousands  of  words  from  the  Bible. 

Down  in  Tepotzlan,  the  week  previous,  an  Italian  boy, 
while  we  were  sitting  in  a  cave  waiting  for  the  passing  of 
a  mountain-shower,  told  me  Bre'r  Rabbit  done  over  into 
a  Mexican  version  with  cactus  and  coyotes  and  native  gods 
and  quaint  Christian  turns.  And  in  the  same  pueblo,  old 
Don  Vicente,  one  of  the  patriarchs,  described  to  me  a  pagan 
procession  in  which  the  villagers  had  climbed  lofty  El  Cerro 
to  the  temple  of  the  old  god  of  the  town,  one  Tepotzeco, 
beating  their  teponastles  as  in  the  pre-Cortez  days,  to  beg 
for  rain ;  and  how,  at  the  behest  of  this  same  god,  they  had 
also  bought  a  new  jeweled  robe  for  the  Virgin.  In  a  certain 
outlying  church  in  Oaxaca,  where  I  spent  two  days  with 
the  golden-faced  Cura,  the  Indians  had  long  worshipped  a 
saint  whose  image  had  been  carved  out  of  the  stone  of  an 
older  god.  Some  years  ago  the 
priest,  deciding  the  old  image 
was  too  dilapidated,  substituted 
a  modern  carving.  The  Indians 
no  longer  brought  their  offerings 
of  flowers  and  fruits;  and  when 
the  De  la  tluerta  revolt  broke 
across  the  land,  the  local  troops 
bee-lined  for  the  church  and 
emptied  their  guns  into  the  new 
saint.  And  just  a  few  miles 
north  of  Mexico  City,  around 
the  base  of  the  Hill  of  Tepeyac, 
where  rises  the  chapel  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin  of  Guadalupe,  the 
national  patroness  of  Mexico,  the 
Indians,  every  December  12, 
still  perform  their  old  religious 
dances  in  the  churches. 

Incidents  sucn  as  these  remind 
one  that  the  Catholic  Church — 


Two  Sides  in  Mexico 

Whether  the  situation  in  Mexico  is  a 
case  of  a  confiscatory  government  raiding 
the  Church,  or  whether  it  is  an  inevitable 
part  of  the  process  through  which  the 
Mexican  people  are  becoming  a  nation, 
has  not  been  clear  to  readers  of  the  con- 
flicting accounts  in  .daily  papers.  But  it 
has  served  once  more  to  put  Mexico  on 
the  front  page  in  both  the  Americas  and 
in  Europe.  The  Survey  has  turned  to 
two  Americans  particularly  equipped  by 
both  interest  and  experience  to  state  the 
case — Mr.  Beals  for  the  revolution  and 
the  government  and,  in  the  following 
article,  Bishop  Kelley  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

12 


the  Spanish  Aztec  Church — in  Mexico  is  a  maelstrom  of 
conflicting  tendencies.  They  also  remind  one  that  the 
Church  from  an  historical  and  administrative  standpoint  is 
an  alien  institution,  imposed  upon  the  country  in  large  part 
by  force  of  arms,  by  the  brutal  overturn  of  the  older  temples, 
and  the  cruel  torture  and  assassination  of  the  older 
sacerdotes.  And  although  the  first  Christian  priests  strove 
to  enlighten  the  people  and  better  their  lot,  the  Spanish 
Church,  in  its  form  of  organization  and  institutional  control, 
has  for  the  most  part  conserved  the  traditions  and  psychology 
of  the  Conquest.  More  than  any  other  Catholic  organiza- 
tion in  the  world,  it  retains  its  feudal  and  superstate  outlook. 
A  large  portion  of  the  clergy — and  that  portion  the  most 
prosperous — is  still  foreign.  The  Church  has  never  truly 
represented  the  spontaneous  religious  sentiments  of  the  mass 
of  the  Mexican  people.  It  is  a  mold  which  has  only 
partially  contained  and  directed  the  older  religious  afflatus. 
Tepeyac,  in  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  is  one  of  the  lightning 
rods  of  the  present  religious  conflict,  which  began  four 
centuries  ago  and  which  entered  on  a  new  phase  of  bitterness 
on  February  5  of  this  year,  finally  culminating  in  the 
"strike"  of  the  clergy  on  August  I.  Guadalupe  Hidalgo 
is  the  Loreto,  the  Lourdes  of  Mexico.  Here  on  high 
Tepeyac,  before  the  Conquest,  was  the  cu  of  the  native 
goddess,  Tonanzin,  protectress  of  the  Tononqui  Indians, 
also  a  virgin  and  mother  of  a  god ;  here  the  Virgin  Mary 
first  set  foot  upon  the  western  mainland,  appearing  in  a 
vision  to  the  peon  Juan  Diego  to  command  that  a  cathedral 
be  built  upon  the  spot ;  here  at  her  feet  burst  forth  the 
famous  Holy  Well  whose  waters  are  as  curative  as  those 
of  the  River  Jordan.  The  Virgin  Guadalupe,  whose  image 
appeared  magically  on  the  tilma,  or  apron,  of  Juan  Diego 
— replicas  of  which  are  found  in  half  the  stores  and  homes 
of  Mexico — became  the  patron  saint  of  the  War  of  In- 
dependence, the  Holy  Mother  of  the  Republic.  She  was 

chosen  by  the  humble  Creole 
priest,  Hidalgo,  to  lead  his 
Indian  soldiers  against  the 
Spaniards.  Thus  the  town  of 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo  has  become 
a  center  of  the  religious  life  in 
Mexico.  And  every  December 
twelfth — the  greatest  of  Mexican 
religious  festivals — the  Indians 
come  on  long  peregrinations 
from  the  far  corners  of  the 
country. 

Many  a  December  12  I  have 
walked  out  the  poplar-lined  Cal- 
zada  to  Guadalupe,  mingling 
witn  the  eager  pilgrims.  Once 
this  vast  Romeria  was  made 
slowly  and  on  the  knees,  with 
lengthy  prayers  before  each  of 
the  fourteen  chapels  along  the 
route — the  ever-celebrated  four- 
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The  Labor  and  peasant  anti-church  manifestation  on  August  i  in  the  main  plaza  o/  Mexico  City ;  the  National 

Palace  (of  Cortes)  in  the  background 


teen  stations  of  the  cross — but  now  it  is  made  with  song 
and  jostling  and  jest.  The  way  is  lined  with  venders  of 
dulces,  of  jewelry  and  fruit  and  religious  accessories.  Here 
are  man-high  candles,  garishly  twisted,  decorated  with 
miraculous  Biblical  scenes  or  pictures  of  the  Santitima 
Virgen;  gorditas  de  la  Virgen — "little  fat  ones  of  the 
Virgin" — holy  sweet-cakes,  almond-sized,  made  from  the 
meal  of  the  big  Cachuatzintla  corn;  rosaries  of  carved  wood, 
of  glass,  silver,  amber,  gold;  aluminum  medallions;  tiny 
opera  glasses,  cunningly  carved  out  of  bone — no  larger  than 
a  penny  slot  and  with  pin-hole  openings  revealing  magnified 
images  of  picturesque  local  panoramas;  toy  eggs  containing 
colored  beads;  incongruous  pre-Cortes  things,  petrified 
"deer-eyes"  with  scarlet  strings  and  bits  of  gnarled  pine- 
wood  stuck  in  the  edges  to  be  hung  about  the  neck  as  a 
protection  against  the  evil-eye;  oranges  wigged  with  red 
corn-floss,  the  pagan  offering  to  the  local  Indian  goddess; 
carved  serpent  canes  from  Apizaco,  once  the  sombre  fasces 
of  an  ancient  ceremony. 

And  here  in  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  the  last  week  of  last 
July,  when  the  renewed  conflict  between  Church  and  State 
drew  to  a  new  poisonous  head,  these  scenes  of  December  12 
were  reenacted.  All  the  potential  religious  fervor  of  the 
Mexican  masses  was  here  short-circuited  into  a  blaze  of 
fanaticism.  The  populace  swarmed  down  the  Calzadas, 
whirled  about  the  atrium,  climbed  up  the  zigzag  lanes  and 
stairways  to  the  high  horse-shoe  shaped  facade  of  the  brown 
chapel  on  the  age-old  holy  hill  of  Tepeyac.  The  populace 
fought  madly  for  la;t-minute  confirmation,  baptism,  con- 


fessrion,  marriage.  Even  at  the  early  five-thirty  mass,  that 
hectic  week,  the  great  gray-green  interior  of  the  Guadalupe 
cathedral  was  jammed  with  the  faithful,  the  air  already 
sharp  with  the  stench  of  burnt  candles,  incense,  and  un- 
washed bodies.  The  great  tatterdemalion  throngs  swayed 
to  the  sound  of  wails,  droning  prayers,  clanking  censers, 
bawling  infants,  to  choir  and  organ — in  a  last  minute  orgy 
of  emotional  abandon — before  that  fateful  day  of  August 
first  when  the  priests  were  to  deny  the  spiritual  ministra- 
^ions  to  which  the  people  were  accustomed. 

Yet  the  position  of  the  Church  in  Mexico,  for  all  of  its 
amassed  power  and  this  show  of  fanaticism,  is  by  no  means 
assured.  It  faces  problems  more  difficult  than  in  many 
countries.  These  spring  in  part  from  its  insistence  upon 
fighting  for  political  and  material  power,  a  battle  which 
has  been  decided  against  it  in  most  countries  of  the  world. 
It  has  preferred  to  repeat  the  dreary  but  disastrous  struggles 
between  Church  and  State  which  have  disrupted  so  many 
countries.  As  a  result,  today,  not  only  the  political  and 
material  might  of  the  Mexican  Church  is  on  the  wane  but 
also  its  spiritual  strength.  It  has  found  itself  without  the 
moral  energy  to  confront  the  conditions  of  modern  Mexico. 
Since  the  days  when  its  renegade  priests,  Hidalgo  and 
Morelos  (the  heroes  of  independence)  were  excommunicated, 
no  important  cleric  has  lifted  his  voice  to  utter  a  single 
constructive  message  for  the  distressed  country  of  which 
he  is  a  part ;  there  are  those  who  even  deny  that  the  Church 
has  inculcated  the  true  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Today 
the  Church,  though  it  still  may  destroy  the  peace  of  the 
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country,  though  it  still  schemes  for  outside  interference, 
while  loudly  iterating  its  patriotism,  has  its  back  to  the  wall. 
When  in  August'  the  National  League  of  Religious  Defense 
circularized  the  foreign  legations  appealing  for  outside  inter- 
vention in  behalf  of  the  Church,  that,  in  itself,  was  indicative 
of  the  Church's  failure  to  found  its  strength  on  native  forces. 
This  same  lack  of  perspective  led  the  League,  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the  Archbishop  to  call  a  boycott  to  "paralyze 
the  economic  and  social  life  of  the  country."  Yet  sooner 
or  later,  the  principles — if  not  all  the  details — that  have 
been  embodied  in  the  Mexican  constitutions  of  1857  and 
1917  must  be  accepted  by  the  Church  if  Mexico  is  to  form 
part  of  the  modern  world. 

Once  one  of  the  balance-wheel  institutions  of  the 
Mexican  superstate,  along  with  the  army,  the  colonial 
government,  the  aristocracy,  the  land-owning  interests,  the 
Spanish  Aztec  Church  not  only  has  lost  that  position  of 
doubtful  preeminence,  but  much  of  its  moral  vitality.  It 
has  proved  itself  unable  to  adjust  itself  to  the  evolving 
needs  of  the  Mexican  people.  It  is  being  ground  between 
a  number  of  forces..  On  the  one  hand,  it  confronts  the 
Indian  renascence,  latent  in  the  independence  movement, 
which  found  outlet  in  the  Juarez  Reformation,  which  was 
paralyzed  during  the  Porfirio  Diaz  epoch,  but  which  is  one 
of  the  startlingly  important  manifestations  of  the  1910-20 
revolution.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  face  to  face  with  a 
great  national  urge,  and  just  as  the  earlier  Fascist!  in 
Italy  opposed  the  Church,  not  for  religious  but  for  na- 
tionalist reasons,  so  the  Mexican  Government  declares  to- 
day that  no  single  institution  can  defy  the  national 
sovereignty  and  disobey  the  laws  of  the  land.  From  still 
another  quarter  the  Church  in  Mexico  is  battered  by  the 
newer  force  of  labor  and  peasant  freedom.  Still  a  fourth 
factor,  that  has  tended  to  undermine  not  only  Catholicism 
but  all  creeds,  is  Modernism,  that  system  and  psychology 
which  is  the  outgrowth  of  our  materialistic  age. 

PERHAPS  the  most  powerful  direct  tendency  of  the 
Mexican  revolution  is  nationalism.  The  Aztec  empire 
quite  unconsciously  was  in  the  midst  of  a  struggle  to  create 
a  Mexican  nation  when  the  Spaniards  came  upon  the  scene. 
The  conquistadores  paralyzed  this  native  effort,  though  they 
provided  other  unifying  factors:  force,  the  superstate,  the 
Spanish  language,  the  Church.  Mexico  became  finally  in- 
dependent in  1824,  but  it  is  still  in  the  process  of  becoming 
a  nation:  its  racial  composition  is  still  diverse  and  not 
politically  coherent;  the  bias  of  its  ruling  institutions  has 
remained  foreign,  not  Mexican.  The  first  true  spirit  of  na- 
tional integrity  was  aroused  by  the  American  war  of  con- 
quest concluded  in  1848 — symbolized  by  the  noble  gesture 
of  the  boy  cadets  of  Chapultepec  Castle,  who  held  the 
United  States  army  at  bay  and  finally  wrapped  themselves 
in  the  Mexican  flag  and  flung  themselves  from  the  high 
parapets  upon  the  jagged  rocks  rather  than  submit  to  the 
Yankee,  the  Gringo.  The  Diaz  epoch  saw  a  return  of  the 
foreign-rule  psychology,  and  the  giving  away  of  the  country 
to  outside  capital  without  guarantees  for  the  Republic.  The 
revolutionary  era  just  closed,  which  began  with  a  slogan  of 
effective  suffrage,  culminated  in  the  singularly  nationalistic 
constitution  of  1917,  which  has  recently  been  put  into  more 
effective  force  by  the  laws  pushed  through  by  President 
Calles.  The  petroleum  laws,  the  foreign-property  laws,  the 
foreign-registration  laws,  the  mineral  and  irrigation  laws, 


the  non-foreign  priest  law — all  these  are  indications,  not 
so  much  of  proletarian,  as  of  nationalistic  intent — a  spirit 
of  conservation  of  nature-power  and  man-power,  a  limita- 
tion of  the  reckless  liberties  of  the  foreigner,  a  passing  of 
the  good  old  days  when  an  American  was  above  the  law. 
This  nationalism  has  pervaded  all  governmental  activities ; 
it  has  permeated  the  Labor  movement.  Luis  N.  Morones, 
leader  of  the  latter,  has  stated  "We  must  put  the  black  and 
red  of  the  labor  flag  alongside  the  national  red,  white,  and 
green,  not  above  it." 

Inevitably  this  nationalistic  tendency  has  affected  the 
Church.  Though  the  schismatic  movement  of  last  year 
carried  in  its  wake  only  forty-eight  priests,  now  Government 
pressure  is  accomplishing  a  somewhat  similar  process  within 
the  orthodox  church.  The  Mexican  State — as  has  occurred 
in  other  countries — will  not  tolerate  any  delimitation  of 
sovereignty  by  a  single  institution  obeying  orders  from  an 
outside  power.  Neither  the  Government  nor  the  Constitu- 
tion recognizes  the  institutional  "personality"  of  the  Church, 
so  insisted  upon  in  the  letter  of  the  episcopate  to  President 
Calles  (August  19).  Both  the  Constitution  and  the 
Government  declare  that  the  priests  must  be  considered  as 
professionals  subject  to  direct  legal  control.  This  then  is 
one  phase  of  the  nationalist  tendency — to  create  national 
institutions.  .  .  . 

The  Mexican  Labor  movement,  rising  to  power,  turns, 
not  against  the  Church  doctrines  but  against  the  Church 
authority.  In  some  countries  there  has  been  a  Christian 
Socialist  movement ;  in  Italy  and  elsewhere,  strong  Catholic 
labor  unions;  but  the  desire  of  the  present-day  labor  move- 
ment throughout  the  world  is  to  conquer  a  better  material 
existence  upon  this  earth  even  before  reaching  Heaven. 
The  twentieth  century  worker  discovers  that  the  Church 
not  infrequently  lends  itself  to  the  forces  of  oppression.  In 
Mexico  I  have  seen  hacendados,  landed  proprietors,  cynically 
lead  their  peasants  on  their  knees  for  fully  a  kilometer  to 
the  chapel  door,  after  a  day  of  terrible  toil  in  the  fields. 
Federico  Gamboa  in  his  Vengeance  of  the  Soil  begins  his 
first  act  with  the  following  description :  "Two  by  two  the 
•  peons  pass  in  lamentable  procession  of  herded  humanity, 
bent  double  by  the  weight  of  the  tools  on  their  shoulders 
and  by  their  misery.  They  uncover  their  unfortunate  heads 
as  they  approach  the  chapel."  They  come  after  the  day's 
toil  to  find  consolation,  not  in  an  effort  to  improve  their 
lot,  but  in  the  church,  to  sing  the  evening  "alabado."  Many 
a  manufacturer — and  among  them  an  American  representa- 
tive of  international  notoriety — finds  it  advisable  as  a  good 
safeguard  against  sabotage  to  have  the  machines  blessed 
by  the  priest  with  holy  water  and  prayers,  before  they  are 
put  into  use.  How  can  the  faithful  have  anything  but 
reverence  and  submission  to  that  which  is  holy?  And  in 
many  places  the  peons  who  toil  all  week  have  had  to  put 
in  their  Sundays  doing  Sunday  chores  about  the  Church. 
The  early  literature  of  the  Mexican  working  movement — 
as  might  be  expected — contains  strong  invectives  against 
ecclesiastical  exploitation,  its  system  of  tithes  and  firsts,  its 
numerous  fees  for  every  normal. act  of  life,  which  have  kept 
the  peon  and  the  worker  in  eternal  debt  slavery,  and  inden- 
ture handed  down  from  father  to  son.  The  persistent 
financial  system  of  the  Church  in  Mexico  is  described  by 
Julio  Guerrero  in  his  Genesis  of  Crime  in  Mexico 
(p.  z8gS) — the  classic  sociological  study  of  Mexico: 

From    the   walls   of    the   most   humble   chapel   to    the    most 
sumptuous  columns  and  altars  of  the  cathedrals  there  are,  in 
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Crowds  of  people  stood  in  line  at  the  door  of  the  cathedral,  Mexico  City,  to  buy 
confirmation  tickets,  July  29,  just  before  "the  strike" 


all  the  temples,  collection  boxes  with  signs  begging  contribu- 
tions for  the  cult,  for  the  candles  for  the  Divinisimo,  or  for 
the  general  needs  of  the  Church.  Before  beginning  the  cere- 
monies, during  them,  and  on  their  termination,  sacristans, 
acolytes,  and  even  pretty  girls  chosen  for  their  good-looks,  go 
stepping  on  dresses,  jumping  over  the  kneeling  ones,  to  beg — • 
copper  or  silver  tray  in  hand — a  coin  from  each  of  the 
parishioners.  .  .  .  The  sermons  have  as  their  obligatory  epilogue, 
the  begging  of  alms  from  the  faithful.  .  .  .  There  are  estab- 
lished also  brotherhoods  and  associations  under  the  aegis  of 
some  saint;  and  the  president  or  rector,  either  a  man  or  a 
woman,  collects  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  donations  from 
the  members,  which  are  afterwards  turned  over  to  the  respect- 
ive chaplains;  as  it  happens,  without  accounting  or  receipt, 
in  order  that  a  door  may  be  left  open  for  the  prior  deduction 
of  the  honorarium  for  collecting. 

But  the  fiscal  expedients  of  the  Clergy  are  not  limited  to  this 
voluntary  assessment.  .  .  .  Though  baptism  is  necessary, 
according  to  it,  to  blot  out  the  original  sin  ...  if  the  priest 
is  not  paid  to  apply  the  holy  oil  and  mumble  his  Latinisms, 
the  child  will  not  be  redeemed  from  the  demon.  Although 
wedlock  is  indispensable  in  order  to  sanctify  love,  unless  the 
mass,  chants,  and  the  antiphonies  are  paid  for,  the  marriage 
will  not  be  celebrated,  even  though  a  match  be  frustrated  or  the 
pair  lives  in  free  love.  In  order  to  get  souls  out  of  Purgatory 
masses  must  be  said,  but  if  the  priest  who  delivers  the  diploma 
of  liberty  is  not  paid,  the  soul  of  the  relative  will  remain  in 
the  flames  of  purification  until  he  finishes  his  sentence.  .  .  . 
Indulgences  remove  the  sorrow  of  sin,  shorten  the  sufferings 
in  Purgatory,  and  can  even  stave  off  eternal  damnation  when 
one  dies  in  mortal  sin:  but  if  these  are  not  paid  for  by  buying 
the  nine  days  of  mass  in  which  these  things  are  conceded 
or  the  special  bulls  which  are  required,  the  divine  decision  is 
irremissibly  consummated.  The  efficacy  of  the  sacerdotal  ser- 
vice is  manifested  even  in  the  ills  of  this  life:  it  can  cure 
sicknesses  and  prevent  accidents ;  but  for  this  one  must  have 
a  medallion,  a  scapulary,  one  must  put  a  ribbon  on  the  head, 
a  ribbon  which  will  be  the  measure  of  the  head  of  the  Virgin 
of  Tepeyac,  or  of  any  other  miraculous  image;  one  must  recite 
the  rosary;  and  for  all  this  there  has  been  established  a  little 
shop  of  mystic  trinkets  at  the  portal  of  every  temple.  Prayer 
is  more  effective  when  accompanied  by  a  candle ;  but  candles 
cost  money,  and  as  soon  as  those  who  offer  them  go  away, 
the  sacristan  puts  them  out,  gathers  them  up,  and  resells  them 
to  the  candle-shops. 

Senor  Guerrero  concludes : 

It  is  very  difficult  to  encounter  among  the  enemies  of  the 
Church,  in  the  most  virulent  pages  of  Voltaire  or  in  the  ana- 
themas of  Luther,  any  accusation  that  has  more  undermined 
the  prestige  of  the  priesthood  and  the  Catholic  religion  in 
Mexico  than  this  exploitation  so  patent  to  every  eye,  so  sys- 
tematized and  cynical,  this  robbing  of  every  pocket,  putting 
into  practice  all  the  tricks  of  the  charlatan,  to  get  money, 
taking  advantage  of  every  misfortune  precisely  in  the  moments 
of  anguish  resulting  from  the  most  cruel  tribulations. 

This  burden  rests  upon  the  poor.    It  is  one  of  the  reasons, 


not  to  mention  the  more  reactionary  alliances  of  the  Clergy 
at  the  present  moment,  that  has  set  organized  labor  in 
Mexico  definitely  against  the  institutionalized  aspects  of  the 
Church.  In  the  last  convention  of  the  C.  R.  O.  M.,  (the 
Regional  Confederation  of  Labor,  Mexico's  leading  labor 
organization)  President  Calles  openly  attacked  the  present 
alliance  of  the  Church  and  Press.  The  latter,  he  charged, 
is  in  the  hands  of  "evil  elements"  devoted  to  "immoralities 
and  orgies,"  elements  which  "had  seized  the  banner  of  re- 
ligion to  incite  a  new  civil  war"  rather  than  support  the 
Government  in  its  attempts  to  enforce  the  1917  constitution. 
The  convention  passed  a  pointed  resolution  to  the  effect 
that  "the  Roman  Apostolic  Church"  had  'been  "the  enemy 
of  the  nation"  from  the  days  of  Hidalgo  and  Maximilian 
and  Juarez  to  the  present  time  through  its  continuous  ef- 
forts to  bring  about  foreign  intervention ;  that  it  is  the 
enemy  of  progress  and  liberty  through  its  aid  to  the  foes  ot 
labor  and  civilization ;  that  it  is  the  enemy  of  the  C.  R.  O.  M. 
because  it  is  now  attempting  to  organize  the  workers  "along 
reactionary  lines"  to  combat  the  existing  organization. 

In  connection  with  the  efforts  to  solve  the  land  problem, 
the  Church  has  found  itself  on  the  side  of  the  proprietors, 
never  the  peasants.  Local  Church  authorities  have  excom- 
municated local  agrarian  commissions  (as  in  Chihuahua 
where  most  of  the  arable  land  of  the  state  had  been  owned 
by  the  Terrazas  family),  and  have  threatened  non-absolu- 
tion to  those  accepting  land  from  such  commissions.  A 
member  of  the  Vera  Cruz  commission,  during  the  time  of 
Carranza,  detailed  to  me  the  various  ways  in  which  the 
Church  obstructed  the  Government's  work.  In  one  instance 
two  villages,  petitioning  for  more  acreage,  preferred — be- 
cause of  the  threat  of  excommunication — to  rob  each  other 
by  force  rather  than  accept  land  which  a  few  years  previous- 
ly had  been  held  illegally  by  the  Church. 

Another  factor  which  the  Church  in  Mexico — as  in  other 
portions  of  the  world — faces  is  the  general  trend  of  modern 
philosophy.  Nietsche,  pragmatism,  relativity  all  contain 
principles  and  ideas  at  variance  with  the  platonic  absolutism 
of  Catholic  dogmas.  The  miracles  have  not  yet  reconciled 
themselves  with  modern  science.  All  the  anti-Catholic 
tendencies  of  modern  thinking  have  converged  in  theminds  of 
the  living  Mexican  intellectuals — Caso,  Vasconcelos,  Tole- 
dano,  Rivera,  Reyes,  Dr.  Atl.  Not  only  this  modern  think- 
ing, but  the  modern  system  challenges  the  Church — all  the 
tremendous  material  expansion  of  our  day.  It  is  with  true 
instinct  that  the  National  League  of  Religious  Defense  in 
Mexico  has  instituted  an  economic  (Continued  on  page  47) 


On  July  30  of  this  year,  many  middle  class  women  walked  barefoot,  four  miles  from  the  capital, 

out  to  Quadelupe  Hidalgo  to  attend  mass 

The  Church  Side  of  the  Mexican 

Conflict 

By  FRANCIS  C.  KELLEY  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Oklahoma 


HED  into  the  mystery  that  is  Mexico  twelve 
years  ago  by  sympathy  for  exiled  priests  and 
teachers    whose    hunger    and    misery    I    was 
commissioned    to   relieve,   I   have  ever  since 
remained  interested  for  other  reasons,  chiet 
of   which  is  her  wonderful,  but  sad,  story. 
Now  and   then  during  these  twelve  years   I   have   written 
on   Mexico,  forced  by  the  necessity  of  correcting  misstate- 
ments  and  bringing  out  the  truth.     Two  astonishing  facts 
have  constantly  faced  me :     that   the  history  of  Mexico  is 
either  not  known  to  American   writers  or  is  wilfully  per- 
verted  by  them ;    and   that  these  same  writers  justify   for 
Mexico  what  is  in  plain  conflict  with  American  principles 
and  even  with  the  principles  of  Christian  civilization. 

Perhaps  the  chief  reason  for  all  this  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  American  interest  in  Mexico  usually  arises  out  of  her 
troubles.  We  hear  of  Mexico  only  when  there  is  a  fight  on 
below  the  Rio  Grande.  Immediately  a  flood  of  "literature" 
starts  to  justify  the  acts  of  the  party  securing  our  national 
ear.  We  are  not  fed  history  but  propaganda.  Ninety-nine 
per  cent  of  Americans  know  absolutely  nothing  about  Mexi- 
can history  or  Mexican  conditions  but  what  they  have 
learned  in  that  way. 

The  propagandists,  usually  working  out  of  the  Mexican 
consulates,  have  a  sort  of  stock  in  trade.  It  is  summed  up 


thus:  The  Spanish  conquerors  destroyed  a  greater  civiliza- 
tion than  they  gave;  the  Church  failed  to  educate  the  na- 
tives; the  Church  possessed  two-thirds — sometimes  they  say 
one-third — of  the  productive  property  of  the  country;  the 
Church  mixed  in  politics;  the  revolution  aims  to  give  the 
people  free  government,  schools,  and  better  social  conditions. 
Four-fifths  of  that  is  false  and  the  rest  very  doubtful.  The 
Spanish  conquerors  found  in  Mexico  a  condition  of  cannibal- 
istic savagery  unequaled  anywhere  on  earth.  The  old 
civilization  of  the  early  tribes  had  been  swept  away  cen- 
turies before  the  Spaniards  came.  This  is  shown  chiefly  by 
the  writings  of  such  men  as  Bandelier  and  Lummis.  Susan 
Hale,  in  her  History  of  Mexico,  sums  up  the  case  for  which 
Bandelier  furnished  the  facts  thus: 

Empires  and  palaces,  luxury  and  splendor,  fill  the  accounts 
of  the  Spaniards;  and  imagination  loves  to  adorn  tRe  halls  of 
the  Montezumas  with  the  glories  of  an  oriental  tale.  Later 
explorers,  with  the  fatal  penetration  of  our  time,  destroy  the 
splendid  vision,  reducing  the  emperor  to  a  chieftain,  the  glit- 
tering retinue  to  a  horde  of  savages,  the  magnificent  civiliza- 
tion, devoted  to  art,  literature  and  luxury,  to  a  few  handfuls 
of  pitiful  Indians,  quarreling  with  one  another  for  supremacy; 
and  sighs  to  think  his  sympathies  may  have  been  wasted  on  the 
sufferings  of  an  A^tec  sovereign,  dethroned  by  the  invading 
Spaniard. 

It  ought  to  be  clearlv  understood  from  the  beginning  that, 
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in  spite  of  protestations  by  the  Mexican  president  and  his 
propagandists,  religious  liberty  as  we  know  it  does  not  exist 
in  Mexico  and  it  is  not  even  proposed  that  it  shall  ever 
exist.  Religious  liberty,  as  we  understand  it,  is  not  one  of 
the  "inalienable  rights'"  referred  to  by  our  Declaration  of 
Independence  as  far  as  Mexico  is  concerned.  The  laws 
themselves  show  that.  American  principles  are  supposed  to 
be  set  forth  in  Mexico's  Constitution  of  1857,  but  the  Laws 
of  Reform  added  to  it  destroy  their  force  and  pervert  their 
meaning.  Let  it  be  understood  then  that  Mexico  is  not 
doing  us  the  compliment  of  copying  our  toleration  and  our 
idea  of  a  free  church  in  a  free  state.  Mexico  is  doing  the 
opposite.  Her  present  government  stands  for  an  enslaved 
or  destroyed  church  in  a  state  made  by  revolution  and  up- 
held by  military  power  and  false  elections. 

THE  propagandists  talk  beautifully  of  President  Calles' 
desire  to  separate  church  and  state,  but  fail  to  say  that 
church  and  state  were  separated  about  seventy  years  ago. 
Of  course  this  is  dishonesty,  but  what  is  a  lie  more  or  less 
when  the  lie  is  the  rule?  When  pressed  they  admit  that 
there  is  no  union  of  church  and  state  in  Mexico  but  say 
that  the  Catholic  Church  wants  one.  Now  I  have,  for 
twelve  years,  been  a  writer  on  Mexican  church  affairs  in 
the  United  States.  As  such  I  have  repeatedly  stated  from 
first-hand  knowledge  what  the  Catholic  Church  wants,  in 
the  press,  in  pamphlets,  to  our  Senate  and  to  our  President. 
She  asks  for  the  same  religious  liberty  that  exists  in  these 
United  States  and  nothing  more.  She  will  take  nothing  less. 


The  present  trouble  can  be  settled  within  one  hour  after 
the  Mexican  government  has  squared  its  record  by  accepting 
this  fundamental  principle  of  simple  justice  and  democracy. 
That  would  seem  a  reasonable  basis  for  a  settlement. 

To  show  plainly  how  sadly  the  Mexican  government's 
idea  of  religious  liberty  fails  to  reach  our  standard,  I  take 
the  chief  articles  of  President  Calles'  recent  decree  as  boiled 
down  by  the  editor  of  a  western  daily  and  reproduce  them 
with  my  own  comments: 

1.  'Wo  foreigner  may  exercise  the  religious  profession 
in  Mexico." 

Had  that  point  been  law  in  the  days  of  Christ,  it  would 
have  forbidden  His  teaching  outside  the  little  kingdom  in 
which  He  was  born.  Had  it  been  Roman  law,  it  would 
have  silenced  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles.  Had  it  been  a 
world  law,  it  would  have  prevented  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  everywhere. 

2.  "Education  must  be  given  in  official  schools  and  be 
secular.     No  religious  corporation  or  minister  of  any  creed 
may  establish  or  direct  schools  of  primary  instruction," 

Had  this  point  been  law  in  Europe  it  would  have  pre- 
vented the  establishment  of  any  schools  for  at  least  seventeen 
centuries,  as  well  as  the  foundation  of  nine-tenths  of  all 
existing  colleges  and  universities.  It  would  have  prevented 
the  foundation  of  more  than  half  the  universities  in  the 
United  States. 

3.  "Religious  orders,  convents  and   monasteries  will  be 
dissolved." 

Had  this  been  law  in  the  United  States  over  one-half  our 


Interior's?  the  cathedral,  Mexico  city,  two  days  before  the  priests  "went  on  strike" 
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hospitals,  two-thirds  of  our  orphanages,  and  about  the  same 
proportion  of  charitable  institutions  would  never  have  been. 

4.  "Any   minister   who    incites   the  people   to   refuse   to 
acknowledge  public  institutions  or  to  obey  the  laws  will  be 
severely  punished." 

Which  means  that  free  citizens  may  not  exercise  one  of 
the  fundamental  rights  of  free  citizenship.  It  would  put 
all  the  reformers  of  the  past,  good  and  bad,  in  jail,  with  such 
revolutionists  as  Juarez,  Carranza,  Obregon  and  Calles. 

5.  'Wo  publication,  either  religious  or  merely  showing 
marked  tendencies  in  favor  of  religion,   may   comment   on 
national-political  affairs." 

In  the  United  States  that  law  would  hit  not  only  the 
religious  papers  but  also  the  Christian  Century,  the  Outlook, 
the  Independent  and  the  Literary  Digest.  It  might  even 
cause  The  Survey  to  step  very  carefully.  It  really  does  away 
with  all  liberty  of  the  press,  for  any  kindly  reference  to 
religion  would  put  any  paper  under  the  ban. 

6.  'Wo    organization    may    be   formed   whose   title    has 
any  word  or  any  indication  that  it  is  connected  with  relig- 
ious ideas." 

Exeunt  the  Methodist  Book  Concern,  the  Baptist  Pub- 
lication Society,  the  Knights  of  the  Maccabees,  the  Knights 
Templar,  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

7.  "Political  meetings  may  not  be  held  in  churches." 
This  would  have  been  bad  for  the  Anti-Saloon  League  in 

the  days  that  are  gone.    But  when  has  the  Catholic  Church 
ever  permitted  churches  to  be  used  for  such  purposes? 

8.  "All  religious  acts  must  be  within  the  ii'alls  of  the 
churches." 

Masonic  and  Elk  funeral  services  at  the  grave,  as  well 
as  the  burial  services  conducted  by  clergymen,  are  thus 
illegal.  The  Salvation  Army  of  course  is  under  the  ban. 

9.  'Wo  religious  order  or  creed  may  possess  or  admin- 
ister property  or  capital." 

This  would  mean  in  our  country  the  confiscation  of  all 
the  endowments  of  the  majority  of  American  colleges  and 
nearly  half  of  the  funds  of  the  universities;  the  closing  of 
all  poor  churches,  slum  missions  and  other  religious-  char- 
itable institutions  not  fully  self-supporting. 

10.  "The  churches  are  the  property  of  the  nation.    Other 
ecclesiastical  properties,  such  as  bishops'  palaces,  houses,  sem- 
inaries, asylums,  colleges,  convents,  and  all  buildings  con- 
structed for  religious  purposes,  pass  into  the  possession  of 
the  nation,  the  use  to  which  they  are  to  be  put  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  government." 

That  point  finishes  off  the  first  point  which  forbade  any 
foreign  clergyman  to  officiate  in  Mexico,  for  it  would  pre- 
vent any  Mexican  from  becoming  a  clergyman,  since  it 
closes  the  seminaries  used  for  his  training  and  education. 
But  that  is  only  one  of  its  effects.  It  is  basically  an  attack 
on  the  right  of  private  property.  Any  property  suspected 
as  being  held  for  religious  purposes  may  be  seized — some 
has  been  seized — and  its  owners  robbed.  No  proprietor  may 
safely  rent  a  house  to  a  clergyman  for  fear  of  confiscation. 
The  right  of  trial  by  jury  is  denied  in  such  cases  by  the 
express  wording  of  the  law. 

No.  ii  fixes  penalties  for  the  violation  of  the  above  ten 
points  and  others  not  listed. 

I  defy  any  honest  man  to  stand  up  and  say  that  these 
laws  are  not  a  denial  of  religious  liberty,  a  disgraceful 
tyranny,  and  an  insult  to  civilization.  If  "man  is  endowed 
by  his  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights"  and  "among 
these  is  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,"  surely 


the  Mexican  government  does  not  know  it  or  ignores  the 
fact  when  known. 

President  Calles  may,  as  he  does,  urge  that  there  are 
exceptional  conditions  justifying  the  laying  aside  of  admitted 
democratic  principles  of  right  and  justice.  'But  can  he  lay 
them  aside?  He  cannot,  unless  he  accepts  the  theory  that 
the  end  justifies  the  means;  that  a  principle  of  right  may 
be  suppressed  for  the  sake  of  a  political  policy  or  for  the 
support  of  a  political  party.  This  is  a  mighty  dangerous 
position  for  any  government  to  take,  and  one  that  in  the  end 
would  spell  ruin  to  any  nation.  We  tried  to  do  that  by 
attempting  to  reconcile  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
slavery.  We  paid  in  blood  and  almost' in  national  disruption. 

LET  me  examine  the  excuses  that  do  not  excuse.  Here 
they  are:  "The  Church  oppressed  the  people  by  the  col- 
lection of  tithes  and  offerings  till  she  possessed  one-third 
of  the  wealth  of  Mexico."  "She  did  nothing  for  their 
social,  moral  or  educational  uplift."  "She  broke  the  law." 
"She  mixed  in  politics."  "She  opposed  the  Constitution." 
"She  will  not  knuckle  down  to  the  idea  of  a  State  supreme 
in  all  things." 

The  last  charge  shall  be  first.  Is  the  State  supreme? 
Not  if  the  words  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  are 
true.  Not  if  there  is  a  natural  law  above  the  power  of 
the  state.  Not  if  there  are  human  liberties  beyond  the  right 
of  the  state  to  destroy.  But  if  the  Declaration  is  true. 
President  Calles  is  not  only  wrong,  he  is  a  persecutor,  a 
thief,  a  traitor  to  his  country  and  to  the  cause  of  progress 
and  civilization.  Neither  the  Catholic  Church  nor  any  other 
religious  body  holds  the  law  of  the  state  to  be  above  the 
laws  of  conscience.  The  Puritans  did  not.  The  Catholics 
of  Maryland  did  not.  If  Calles  is  right,  Christianity  is 
wrong,  America  is  wrong,  civilization  is  wrong. 

I  consider  some  of  the  other  charges  without  for  an  in- 
stant admitting  that,  even  if  true,  they  would  justify  the 
things  done  by  the  Mexican  government. 

Did  the  Catholic  Church  in  Mexico  ever  have  one-third 
or  two-thirds  of  the  wealth  of  the  nation?  Calles  makes 
the  charge,  but  no  one,  thus  far,  has  attempted  to  prove 
it.  What  are  the  facts? 

Before  1857  the  invested  funds  of  the  Church  were 
ordered  seized  by  the  King  of  Spain  for  his  own  purposes. 
That  was  in  1804,  fifty-three  years  before  Juarez  and  the 
Laws  of  Reform.  The  crown  of  Spain  secured  $10,507, 
957-49-  (Boletin  de  la  Soc.  Mex.  de  Geo.  y  Est.  Primera 
Epoca.  Vol.  I,  p.  137).  But  the  King  did  not  take  all,  for 
it  was  seen  at  once  that  the  confiscation  would  cripple  the 
educational  and  social  work  of  Mexico.  The  actual  amount 
of  these  invested  funds  for  all  Mexico  was  $44,500,000. 
(Coleccion  Davalos,  Vol.  II,  p.  866). 

The  annual  revenue  of  the  Church  by  tithes,  which  was 
the  form  of  collection  for  its  support,  is  given  by  Humboldt. 
(Political  Essay  on  the  Kingdom  of  New  Spain;  Edition 
of  1822,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  96).  During  twenty  years  it  aver- 
aged $1,584,048.90.  The  highest  point  was  reached  in  1809, 
when  it  amounted  to  $3,451,859.19.  Over  and  above  this, 
the  monastic  orders  of  men  had  $1,825,093  in  invested 
funds,  with  an  income  of  $147,047  from  farm  lands. 
$J95>553  from  city  property,  and  annual  offerings  from  the 
people  of  about  $163,000.  Such  revenues  would  produce 
about  $1.20  per  day  for  each  male  member  of  a  monastic 
order,  leaving  nothing  for  upkeep  of  buildings,  books,  etc. 
The  income  of  nuns,  based  on  the  figures  for  investments 
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and  offerings,  would  give  each  nun  $1.10  a  day.  (Mora: 
El  Libra  lie  mis  Recuenlos,  p.  21  et  seq.). 

The  total  amount  of  the  wealth  of  the  Church,  includ- 
ing investments,  farms,  and  actual  buildings,  was  placed  hy 
Dr.  Mora,  "the  original  authority  for  the  tradition  regard- 
ing the  great  wealth  of  the  Church  in  Mexico,"  at  $179, 
'63,754.  Duarte  (Disc,  tie  Curiosidudes  Histortcas,  p.  82) 
put  it  at  $184,614,800.  When  the  Juarez  confiscation  was 
completed,  the  government,  it  is  needless  to  say,  had  not 
profited  by  any  such  amount,  but  there  was  a  new  crop 
of  potential  millionaires  growing  in  the  country. 

It  is  but  just  to  note  that  all  this  represented  the  savings 
of  the  Church  and  of  her  teaching  and  charitable  orders, 
numbering  thousands,  for  three  hundred  years.  These  re- 
ceived no  personal  salary.  Now,  the  Baptist  denomination 
in  the  United  States  is  far  from  three  hundred  years  old. 
The  Year  Book  for  that  denomination  for  1916  gives 
some  standard  of  comparison  for  judging  whether  or 
not  the  Catholic  Church  in  Mexico  had  accumulated 
beyond  reasonable  protection  for  her  work.  In  1916  the 
Baptists  here  had  a  population  of  6,107,686.  The  year 
1910  gave  Mexico  a  total  population  of  6,122,354 — 
approximately  the  same  as  the  Baptists  of  America  in  1916. 
Had  Mexico  too  many  churches?  She  had  10,112  while 
the  American  Baptists  had  51,248.  Was  Mexico  priest- 
ridden?  She  had  7,341  clergymen,  while  the  Baptists  had 
36,926.  For  churches  and  unproductive  property  the 
Church  in  Mexico  shows  $30,031,894  (Mora's  tables)  and 
the  Baptists  in  America  $173,705,800  (Year  Book).  To- 
day the  Baptist  denomination  in  the  United  States,  after 
a  little  over  one  hundred  years  of  existence,  has  about 
$100,000,000  in  productive  property,  60,000  churches, 
50,000  ministers,  $30,000,000  annual  income,  7,500,000 
adherents.  The  Catholic  Church  in  Mexico  has  15,000,000 
adherents,  5,000  clergymen,  10,000  churches,  no  productive 
property,  and  an  income,  estimated  on  the  fact  that  her 
5,000  clergy  must  get  at  least  enough  to  live  on,  of 
about  $15,000,000.  These  figures  speak  for  themselves.  At 
its  richest,  the  Church  in  Mexico  had  less  than  a  certain 
American  millionaire  made  in  the  course  of  his  lifetime ; 
less  than  the  endowments  of  three  American  universities. 

To  go  deep  into  the  social,  moral  and  educational  work 
of  the  Church  in  Mexico  within  the  limitations  of  this  paper 
is  impossible.  But  there  is  room  for  some  remarks. 

For  the  last  seventy  years  the  Catholic  Church  has  no 
account  to  render  as  to  charitable  or  educational  works. 
She  was  forbidden  the  right  to  teach  or  even  to  open  schools. 
She  did  it,  of  course.  That  is  why  she  is  charged  with 
violating  the  law.  So  good  were  the  schools  she  thus  opened 
and  conducted  that  her  very  persecutors  were  careful  to 
entrust  their  children  to  no  others.  One  example  is  that 
of  President  Calles  himself.  Two  of  his  children  went  to 
a  Sisters'  school  in  Mexico  City,  and  one  to  a  Sisters' 
academy  in  Los  Angeles,  California.  Teachers  of  his  chil- 
dren from  Mexico  City  are  now  in  exile  in  Oklahoma.  But 
let  that  pass. 

I  shall  take  a  quotation  from  the  letter  of  one  Geronimo 
Lopez  to  the  King  of  Spain  (Col.  de  Doc.  para  la  Hist, 
de  Mex.,  Vol.  II,  p.  148).  Senor  Lopez  did  not  like  the 
fact  that  the  Church  was  educating  the  natives.  He  com- 
plains that  the  friars  had  taught  them  to  read  and  write. 
"It  is  a  marvel  to  see  them,  there  are  so  many,  and  such 
good  writers."  He  says  he  could  not  count  the  number 
of  these  excellent  "scriveners."  He  worries  about  their 


learning  Latin,  too,  which  he  says  they  speak  "like  another 
Cicero,  and  every  day  the  number  grows."  Why  not?  The 
Laws  of  the  Indies,  the  Letters  of  the  King,  and  the  legis- 
lation of  the  Provincial  Council  of  the  Church  in  Mexico, 
all  unite  in  commanding  the  establishment  of  schools. 

T  here  were  schools  in  every  mission,  colleges  in  the  cities, 
and  a  university  in  the  capital  long  before  Harvard.  Quo- 
tations could  be  multiplied  over  and  over.  Names  like 
Humboldt,  dates,  and  authorities  could  easily  be  cited.  But 
why?  The  whole  land  of  Mexico  is  covered  with  schools 
in  ruins  or  put  to  base  uses,  practically  all  built  by  the 
Church.  To  erase  the  educational  record  of  the  Church 
in  Mexico,  President  Calles  would  have  to  blow  every  city 
in  the  land  into  small  pieces.  You  sleep  in  former  schools 
when  you  go  to  some  of  the  hotels.  You  visit  them  when 
you  enter  a  government  building.  If  you  go  to  jail,  it  is 
more  than  likely  that  you  will  occupy  a  cell  that  was  once 
the  study  of  a  professor,  or  be  tried  in  a  court  room  that 
was  built  for  a  school  library. 

A>  to  social  works,  who,  pray,  built  the  hospitals  and  or- 
phanages now  either  mismanaged  by  the  government, 
turned  to  other  use,  or  in  ruin?  I  could  list  them  in  every 
part  of  Mexico  from  the  Rio  Bravo  to  Oaxaca,  from  Vera 
Cruz  to  Mazatlan.  Contrast  this  with  what  Cortes  found: 
"In  aboriginal  Mexico  there  was  neither  state  nor  nation 
nor  political  society  of  any  kind ;  .  .  .  The  notion  of  the 
abstract  ownership  of  the  soil,  either  by  nation  or  state,  or 
by  the  head  of  its  government,  was  unknown ;  .  .  .  The  pro- 
curing of  subsistence  by  means  of  warfare  is  the  widest  field 
of  tribal  action  known  to  aboriginal  Mexico."  (Bandelier: 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Peabody  Museum,  loth,  Iith&  I2th). 

If  the  truth  were  known,  as  it  should  be,  this  fact  would 
stand  out  for  all  the  world  to  see:  The  Catholic  Church 
drew  Mexico  up  from  the  blackest  savagery  ever  known  to' 
a  people ;  put  her  on  the  road  to  progress  and  culture ; 
showed  her  children  by  examples  taken  from  among  their 
own  numbers  what  powers  were  theirs ;  made  out  of  them 
governors  and  teachers,  artists  and  publicists,  philosophers 
and  statesmen ;  gave  them  schools,  and  an  alphabet  through 
which  alone  their  language  and  story  have  been  preserved ; 
taught  them  to  design  and  build  the  finest  architectural 
masterpieces  on  this  continent;  Christianized  them  and 
civilized  them ;  before  the  ruthless  hands  of  greed  and  per- 
sonal ambition  began  the  work  of  destruction. 

The  game  being  played  by  the  Mexican  government  here 
among  us  is  easy  to  see  through.  The  trump  cards  are  the 
prejudices  of  Protestants  against  Catholics.  But  after — 
what?  Once  the  principles  are  destroyed,  who  is  safe? 
Protestants  have  little  at  stake  in  Mexico,  but  they  have 
much  at  stake  in  the  United  States.  Every  word  they  now 
speak  to  help  atheism  destroy  the  Catholic  Church  in  Mexico 
may  soon  be  used  against  them  to  destroy  Protestantism  in 
the  United  States;  and  some  Protestants  are  inviting  the 
attempt  by  playing  fast  and  loose  with  American  ideals. 
And  it  is  not  religion  alone  that  is  in  danger.  The  press, 
the  colleges,  social  works,  universities,  the  family  and  the 
home,  are  all  threatened  if  such  ideas  as  those  upheld  by 
Calles  and  his  friends  are  excused  or  palliated.  Rlasro 
Ibanez  once  announced  a  forthcoming  novel  on  Mexico 
called  The  Eagle  and  the  Snake.  It  might  well  be  the 
Eagle  of  this  free  Continent  and  the  Snake  of  Mexican 
banditry  coiled  up  on  the  seats  of  the  mighty  in  the  palace 
of  Chapultepec. 
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Susie  Psychoanalyzes  the  All-  American  Family 

By  ELEANOR  ROWLAND  WEMBRIDGE 


lUSIE'S  brother  owned  a  radio.  Neither  he 
nor  any  of  the  family  had  the  slightest 
understanding  of  ether  waves,  electrons,  or 
heterodynes.  Nevertheless,  they  could  all 
turn  the  dial,  tune  in  on  Schenectady  five 
hundred  miles  away,  and  listen  to  a  saxo- 
phone solo,  whether  they  understood  the  principle  of  the 
thing  or  not.  At  least  they  could  until  it  suddenly  went 
dumb. 

And  her  brother  also  owned  a  Ford,  the  actual  mechanics 
of  which  were  equally  dark  to  him.  But  everyone  in  the 
family  from  Grandpa  down  to  little  sister  could  start  the 
car  and  drive  to  the  grocery.  At  least  they  all  could,  until 
suddenly  the  Ford  wouldn't  start.  When  these  emergen- 
cies occurred,  there  seemed  nothing  to  do  but  to  call  in  the 
electrician  and  garage  man,  and  ignominiously  haul  off  both 
machines  for  repairs.  This  so  disgusted  Susie's  brother  that 
he  determined  to  read  up  some  popular  science  magazines, 
and  learn  how  to  make  his  own  repairs  next  time. 

Precisely  the  same  evolution  of  opinion  took  place  with 
Susie  and  a  few  friends  with  respect  to  another  mechanism 
and  another  science. 

"My  family  has  sure  got  bats  in  its  belfry,"  Susie  had 
complained  one  day  at  the  office.  "If  something  don't  hap- 
pen pretty  soon,  I'll  go  nuts  myself.  I  can  feel  it  coming." 

"What's  wrong?"  asked  one  of  the  other  stenographers. 

It  appeared  that  there  had  been  many  crises,  but  the  latest 
had  centered  about  supper  the  previous  evening. 

Art  (his  mother's  pride)  had  recently  married  Myra  (her 
mother's  pride)  and  to  save  extra  rent  had  brought  his  wife 
home  to  live.  They  had  rooms  and  a  kitchenette  on  the 
second  floor,  where  they  planned  to  entertain  their  friends. 
But  the  bride,  not  having  had  much  kitchen  experience,  had 
become  hysterical  over  a  guest  dinner  which  showed  no 
likelihood  of  being  served  on  time.  She  had  thereupon  aban- 
doned her  housewifely  efforts,  and  her  husband  and  his 
guest  had  found  the  kitchenette  a  riot  of  uncooked  vege- 
tables and  overcooked  meat,  and  the  bride  in  a  semi-coma- 
tose state  as  near  under  the  bath-tub  as  she  could  crawl. 

"Gee — what  did  he  do  then  ?  I  bet  your  mother  thought 
she  was  terrible,"  chorused  the  other  clerks. 

"Do  ?  What  do  you  suppose  my  mother  did  ?"  snorted 
Susie.  "She  invited  both  the  boys  down  and  gave  them  a 
swell  meal,  tickled  to  death  that  Art  had  to  come  back  to 
Mama.  Art  said  he  guessed  his  old  boarding  house  was 
good  enough  for  him,  and  of  course  Myra  went  home  and 
got  fed  by  her  mother — and  now  we're  all  mad  and  don't 
speak.  By  the  time  rows  like  that  have  happened  twice  a 
week  for  six  months  it  gets  on  your  nerves." 

"I  tell  Art,  I  says,  'Why  can't  you  run  your  own  affairs 
without  help?'  But  my  mother,  she  says,  'Art  is  my  boy 
still,  and  sha'n't  go  hungry.'  Hungry!  Why  can't  he  fry 
himself  an  egg  once  in  a  while?  Why  can't  he  eat  a  hot  dog 
and  shut  up?  Why  should  he  always  think  he's  the  cat's 
whiskers?" 

"Ain't  Myra  kind  of  dum?"  suggested  the  file  clerk. 


"Dum?  Of  course  she's  dum.  She  always  was.  But 
give  the  kid  a  chance,  I  say,  before  we're  all  bughouse.  Why 
does  Art  always  expect  to  get  the  white  meat  ?  Where  do 
the  rest  of  us  come  in?" 

"If  you're  up  against  Mama's  pet,  I  guess  you  don't  come 
in  at  all,"  was  the  filing  clerk's  dry  response.  "Myra  might 
as  well  apply  for  papers  now  as  any  time.  If  your  brother 
has  got  a  good  meal  ticket,  he  should  worry  about  a  wife." 

"We  all  got  our  own  troubles,"  sighed  Miss  Deely. 
"There's  my  kid  sister.  We  four  girls  have  done  every- 
thing for  that  kid — kept  her  in  school,  bought  her  nice 
clothes,  and  fussed  over  her  like  hens  over  one  chicken.  All 
we've  got  for  our  pains  is  a  sassy,  boy-cracked  flapper.  That's 
all  she  is.  She  says  there  are  enough  old  maids  in  the  family 
as  it  is — but  that's  no  way  to  talk,"  sighed  Miss  Deely. 

"All  the  kids  are  like  that  nowadays,"  volunteeered  a 
switch-board  girl  powdering  her  nose  on  her  way  to  lunch. 
"My  aunt  adopted  a  girl  out  of  an  asylum  and  brought  her 
up  like  her  own.  They  haven't  much  to  do  with,  either,  but 
is  that  kid  grateful  ?  Not  on  your  life  she  ain't.  She  makes 
up  the  most  awful  lies  about  how  grand  her  people  were. 
And  they  were  absolutely  no  good.  My  aunt  knows  that  for 
a  fact,  and  has  told  her  so  good  and  proper.  But  does  it 
stop  her?  You  ought  to  hear  her  tell  the  other  kids  how 
her  father  owned  gold  mines  in  Mexico  and  her  mother  was 
a  swell  actress.  They're  wise — they  just  string  her  along." 

"It  ain't  only  kids  lie,"  laughed  the  filing  clerk.  "I  had 
an  aunt  who  claimed  to  be  engaged  to  a  guy  who  died,  and 
how  she  did  rave — hysterics,  crepe,  and  everything.  But  my 
mother  says  they  found  out  there  never  was  ,any  guy.  She 
says  she  knows  for  a  fact  my  aunt  made  the  whole  thing  up." 

"Made  it  up?"  "What  an  old  maid  will  do."  "So's  your 
old  man!"  giggled  the  other  clerks. 

"It's  all  very  well  to  laugh  at  freaks — but  what  if  you 
have  to  live  with  one?"  sniffed  the  girl  at  the  information 
desk.  "My  sister's  husband  is  so  jealous,  that  he's  like  a 
wild  man.  When  she  bobbed  her  hair,  he  started  to  bite—- 
actually he  did.  He's  sorry  afterwards,  but  it's  something 
terrible  while  it  lasts." 

"God  bless  our  home,"  sighed  Susie  as  the  office  manager 
approached  and  the  typewriters  began  to  click  again. 

IT  was  testimony  meetings  like  this,  that  finally  deter- 
mined Susie  and  her  friends  to  study  the  psychology  of 
the  emotions,  and  some  of  them  came  to  us.  Not  that  they 
all  did.  Far  from  it.  Some  of  them  chose  a  course  with  an 
Indian  Swami,  whose  turban  was  so  large  that  they  felt  sure 
that  brains  must  be  under  it.  And  he  only  charged  the  mod- 
est price  of  fifteen  dollars  for  five  lectures  about  The  Wis- 
dom of  the  Ages  on  Love  and  Hate.  As  one  of  them  said, 
"You'd  almost  pay  that  much  for  five  shows  and  no  educa- 
tion." Some  of  the  others  took  a  three  weeks'  course  with 
a  brisk  lady  who  charged  nothing  at  all  except  twenty-five 
dollars  for  a  book  aptly  entitled,  The  Nutshell,  where  you 
could  at  any  time  look  up  the  points  you  might  have  forgot- 
ten. And  the  leather  alone  was  worth  the  price  of  the  book. 
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But  a  few  of  them  took  a  sober  course  with  us,  unadorned 
with  turbans  or  embossed  covers.  And  at  the  end  of  it,  the 
instructor,  if  not  the  girls,  had  learned  a  good  deal  about 
the  psychology  of  the  All-American  family,  somewhat  as 
follows : 

In  the  first  place  let  me  state  that  Susie  requires  no  per- 
suasion to  accept  the  most  sophisticated  psychology  which 
the  analytical  mental  hygiene  of  the  day  may  supply.  No 
cooling  draughts  could  be  more  eagerly  swallowed  than 
Susie  swallows  the  drives  and  repressions,  the  introversions 
and  the  inferiority  complexes,  which  for  the  first  time  seem 
to  put  some  method  into  the  madness  of  herself  and  her 
friends.  That  is,  she  swallows  them  if  they  are  not  called 
by  their  official  names.  If  Susie  is  thirsty,  she  wants  water 
and  not  HaO.  And  if  you  are  explaining  the  libido — "Why 
not  say  you  can't  help  getting  stuck  on  things,  and  say  what 
you  mean?"  asks  Susie.  For  in  Susie's  life  a  rich  emotional 
experience  must  be  poured  through  the  narrowest  of  linguis- 
tic funnels  if  it  is  to  be  analyzed  and  understood.  She  is 
completely  without  the  tradition  or  the  equipment  for  pre- 
cision in  speech,  although  no  one  could  be  more  sensitive  to 
peculiarity  in  behavior.  For  example,  if  Susie  were  asked 
to  make  a  census  of  her  acquaintances  according  to  their 
psycho-pathological  behavior  her  list  of  patients  would  be 
pretty  accurate.  She  is  a  sleuth  for  detecting  the  symptoms 
and  an  excellent  mimic  at  taking  them  off.  "Did  you  see 
that  sheik  over  there— the  guy  with  the  marcel  ?  It's  a  cinch 
he'd  look  swell  in  skirts.  And  say,  did  you  see  Delia's  latest 
bob — and  her  starched  collar?  Who  does  she  think  she 
is?  Her  brother?  She  needn't  hang  around  me  with  her 
boxes  of  candy.  These  ginks  dressed  up  like  someone  else 
make  me  feel  ISH.  And  the  way  Miss  Deely  rails  against 
the  chief  clerk — why  can't  she  let  him  alone?  Looks  like 
she  was  glad  of  any  excuse  to  talk  about  him — the  old  girl's 
eyes  look  wild  when  she  raves." 

Whereas  we  may  have  half  a  dozen  synonymous  words 
for  the  same  emotional  fact,  Susie  may  have  made  a  dozen 
acute  psychological  observations,  and  ISH  or  the  HEEBE- 
JEEBBE'S,  must  cover  all  of  them.  She  is  like  a  sharp 
little  dog,  who  would  like  to  talk  but  can  only  bark.  And 
she  has  a  further  handicap.  It  is  all  very  well  for  mature 
students  of  the  mind  to  discuss  human  vagaries  in  the  ab- 
stract, and  quite  another  for  young  actors  in  the  drama  to 
discuss  their  own  problems  in  concrete  detail,  which  is  the 
only  way  they  can  discuss  anything. 

SUSIE'S  habitual  method  of  meeting  emotional  crises  in 
others  is  to  have  one  of  her  own  ;  to  rail,  to  sob,  to  throw 
a  tantrum.  In  fact  she  is  rather  proud  of  her  ability  to  "see 
red"  at  times.  But  to  dissect  the  episode  in  class  after  it  is 
over  seems  hardly  refined.  It  feels  morbid.  It  reeks  slightly 
of  the  morgue.  In  fact,  till  she  is  used  to  it,  it  makes  her 
feel  a  triHe  ISH.  In  vain  to  urge  her  to  "externalize,"  to 
"project  herself,"  and  throw  other  verbal  brickbats  at  her. 
The  quickest  method  is  to  appeal  to  a  device  which  she 
thoroughly  understands — the  movies.  Tell  her  to  gaze  at 
her  domestic  problems  as  if  she  were  looking  at  a  movie 
entitled — "What's  the  matter  with  Susie  and  her  family?" 
It  is  an  imaginative  trick  which  sharpens  her  observation, 
tickles  her  sense  of  humor,  and  gives  her  the  thrill  that  all 
of  us  experience,  when  passing  real  railway  trains  without 
interest,  we  pay  a  quarter  to  see  them  on  the  screen.  It  is 
the  artistic  device  of  framing  a  picture.  She  attains  objec- 
tivity without  knowing  it. 

But  what  did  we  learn  from  our  survey  of  the  course  of 


Susie's  domestic  events?  In  the  first  place,  Susie  is  not  dis- 
posed to  consider  that  any  sex  interpretation  of  behavior  is 
overdone.  "You  can't  overdo  it,"  she  says.  "Why,  my  kid 
brother  in  the  first  grade  had  a  mock  wedding  with  his  little 
sweetheart,  and  thinks  he's  married  to  her.  You  can't  get 
it  out  of  his  head.  And  say,  you  ought  ta  see  the  baby  flirt 
with  her  grandfather.  She  can  get  anything  out  of  him — 
regular  vamp.  Never  too  young  for  old  ideas  or  too  old  for 
young  ones,  'za  way  I  see  it."  She  can  furnish  enough 
anecdotes  of  early  and  late  infatuations  to  illustrate  any 
moral  one  may  wish  to  point.  Her  shows,  her  conversation, 
her  magazines,  her  movies,  her  jokes,  are  saturated  with  sex 
in  all  its  phases,  veiled  and  unveiled.  Why  quarrel  with  a 
science  that  does  no  more  than  admit  the  obvious?  Let  Mr. 
Freud  try  to  shock  Susie,  and  all  he  will  get  for  his  pains  is 
— "Say  boy,  ain't  it  the  truth?"  Furthermore  Susie  agrees 
heartily  with  all  the  analytical  psychologists  from  Sophocles 
to  the  latest  biographer  of  neurotic  genius  in  the  statement 
that  the  emotional  life  gets  its  pattern  from  the  supreme, 
dominating  influence  of  the  Mother.  Susie's  "fella"  and 
the  other  "fellas"  are  the  ostensible  object  of  her  dreams. 
But  the  smooth  course  of  these  dreams  depends  upon  how 
her  own  mother  and  her  "fella's"  mother  choose  to  behave. 
"My  mother's  real  nice.  She  lets  the  fellas  call  on  me." 
"My  mother,  she  says,  if  I  step  out  I  can  stay  out — and  I'm 
going  to."  "My  mother,  she  don't  care  what  I  do,  she  only 
cares  about  my  brother."  "My  mother  says  she  hopes  I  get 
married,  but  she  don't.  She  wants  me  to  stick  around  her." 
"I  can't  take  a  housework  job.  I  never  left  my  mother  at 
night.  I'd  get  homesick."  "My  mother,  she  talks  that  way 
to  you  but  she  knows  what  was  going  on.  She  needed  the 
money."  "My  mother  and  his  made  the  trouble.  We  could 
have  patched  it  up  all  right  if  they  let  us  alone"  and  so  on 
and  so  on.  What  Susie  puts  up  with  from  her  mother  and 
her  mother  from  her,  proves  nothing  so  much  as  that  the 
tie  between  them,  apparently  shattered  a  thousand  times,  has 
the  strength  of  steel.  Often  neither  Susie  nor  her  lover 
appear  to  love  their  mothers  deeply,  or  admire  hers  overmuch 
— but  her  clutch  on  them  is  so  strong  that  even  if  they  suc- 
ceed in  tearing  themselves  away,  the  bleeding  wound  refuses 
to  heal.  Like  the  ancient  sibyl  she  holds  the  shears  of  their 
emotional  destiny  in  her  hands.  If  Hamlet  and  Ophelia 
went  mad  it  was  Hamlet's  mother  who  made  them  go. 

WHEN  it  comes  to  father,  the  relation  is  more  puzzling. 
He  does  not  fit  so  neatly  into  his  psychoanalytic  niche. 
Whereas  we  encounter  a  fair  number  of  father-daughter 
fixations — pale,  gross,  reflections  of  the  Cenci  family,  thest. 
seldom  occur  in  Susie's  class.  To  the  girl  who  does  not 
know  her  dead  or  departed  father,  he  becomes  idealized  into 
majestic  proportions.  But  the  average  workingman  appar- 
ently has  slight  leisure  to  indulge  himself  in  getting 
acquainted  with  his  daughters,  normally,  neurotically,  or  any 
other  way.  The  halo  of  emotional  importance  so  bright 
about  the  mother  gleams  fitfully  around  the  paternal  head. 

When  asked  the  reason  for  this  we  got  an  answer  that 
would  have  been  startling  had  we  not  already  found  it  well 
nigh  universal.  It  was  because  he  "hollered." 

"Hollered?    What  about?" 

"Oh,  about  everything.  Someone  has  his  paper,  or  the  kids 
make  a  lotta  noise,  or  he  don't  want  us  to  go  out  nights,  or 
he  just  hollers  to  hear  himself." 

One  girl  whose  hours  out  of  school  were  devoted  to  keep- 
ing house  for  a  bed-ridden  father,  and  who  had  to  walk  a 
mile  dailv  to  buy  the  black  bread  he  craved,  said,  "Oh,  I 
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don't  mind.  He's  real  good.  He  don't  holler  like  most 
fathers." 

And  still  another  gave  as  her  three  dearest  wishes  to  have 
a  wrist  watch,  to  play  second  base  on  the  ball  team,  and  to 
have  her  father  always  mad!" 

"Always  mad,"  we  echoed  in  astonishment.  "Don't  you 
mean  never  mad?" 

"No,  mad  all  the  time,"  she  asserted  with  decision  "Be- 
cause when  he  ain't  mad,  he  just  hollers.  But  when  he's 
real  mad,  his  neck  swells  up  so  he  can't  get  a  holler  out,  and 
I  wish  he'd  stay  swelled  up!" 

So  much  for  poor  irritable  father,  who  like  Mr.  Spider,  is 
apparently  so  secondary  to  mother  and  the  children  in  the 
domestic  drama,  that  he  is  obliged  to  holler  till  his  neck- 
band splits  if  he  is  to  get  any  attention  paid  to  him  at  all. 

One  day  a  working  man,  fumbling  a  note  in  a  child's 
handwriting,  wandered  into  our  office  by  mistake.  "My 
little  girl,  she  sent  me  here  my  lunch  hour  to  get  wig-wag 
signals,"  he  murmured  apologetically,  glancing  with  a  shyly 
amused  smile  at  his  note.  We  directed  him  to  where  he 
could  carry  out  his  daughter's  orders,  reflecting  as  we  did 
so,  that  a  man  who  had  taken  his  lunch  hour  to  carry  out 
his  little  girl's  incomprehensible  whims,  would  have  no  trou- 
ble in  raising  her  either  now  or  later;  and  he  would  do  it 
without  hollering. 

But  whatever  the  attitude  of  the  parents,  they  do  not 
compose  the  entire  cast  in  the  family  drama.  Around  them 
hover  a  chorus  of  aunts  and  uncles,  grand-parents,  step-chil- 
dren, cousins  and  relatives  by  marriage.  ("Think  of  your 
in-laws  and  have  a  good  laugh,"  sniffs  the  ironic  Susie). 
Everyone  of  these  has  a  finger  more  or  less  in  the  emotional 
pie,  and  is  liked  or  disliked  in  some  irregular  and  unpredict- 
able fashion.  But  they  must  be  tolerated  whether  they  are 
liked  or  not.  "There's  my  aunt,"  explains  Susie,  "she's  got 
to  like  us  well  enough  to  take  us  in  when  my  mother's  at 
the  hospital,  but  not  so  much  that  she  butts  in  with  her  opin- 
ion when  she's  not  asked."  And  a  girl's  got  to  love  her 
brother  enough  to  give  her  wages  to  help  him  through  school 
maybe,  but  not  so  much  that  she  "cries  herself  cock-eyed" 
when  he  gets  married.  "Elsie  was  that  jealous  over  Heinie, 
and  it  looked  queer  about  her  own  brother."  The  class  all 
agrees  that  there  is  a  just-so-much,  and  not-too-much  about 
loving  one's  family,  that  is  not  always  attained.  In  fact, 
they  took  a  vote  on  the  question,  "Does  everyone  in  your 
family  have  a  properly  balanced  feeling  for  everyone  else 
in  it?" 

"No,"  shouted  the  class. 

"Does  any  family  that  you  know  have  it?" 

"No,"  was  the  still  more  vociferous  vote. 

The  main  difficulty  as  they  saw  it  (thereby  agreeing  with 
their  psychiatric  colleagues)  was  not  in  loving  too  little,  but 
in  loving  too  much,  or  too  long.  The  libido  is  likely  to  be 
over-active,  or  as  Susie  says,  "It  gets  stuck  and  can't  stop." 

"There's  my  mother,"  explains  Veronica.  "She  says  they 
came  ten  thousand  miles  to  get  away  from  the  Austrians, 
and  she  could  never  look  her  mother  in  the  face  if  I  went 
and  married  Mike.  But  Mike  says,  her  mother's  dead  and 
she  ain't  got  to  look  her  in  the  face.  And  if  she  came  over 
here  with  Dad,  why  can't  I  go  over  into  York  state  with 
him?" 

'  I  'HE  vote  is  again  unanimous  that  in  a  clash  between 

I  one's  mother  and  the  sweetheart,  the  sweetheart  must 

win.    They  agree  that  no  movie  where  the  mother  success- 


fully dictated  the  love  affair,  would  get  an  audience.  It  would 
be  ISH.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  scrupulously  just. 

"My  mother,"  goes  on  Veronica,  "she's  worked  out,  and 
gone  without  new  teeth,  and  got  me  a  piano,  and  had  my 
adenoids  out,  and  now  they  bought  a  house — and  she  says, 
did  she  do  all  this  just  to  have  an  Austrian  sitting  on  her 
front  porch?  You  know  how  Bohunks  feel.  She  says  she's 
my  mother,  and  he's  just  a  guy  I  met  at  a  'dance.  She  says 
the  Austrians  murdered  my  grandfather.  But  Mike  says 
a  guy  has  got  to  meet  a  girl  somewheres,  and  a  dance  is  as 
good  a  place  as  any.  And  he  says  it's  a  cinch  he  didn't  mur- 
der anybody  no  matter  what  his  grandfather  done.  But  he 
says  maybe  he  will  if  the  old  folks  don't  shut  up.  He's 
comical  Mike  is,  but  my  mother  says,  'What's  he  to  her?" 
She  says  she  loves  me  more  than  he  does,  but  how  does  she 
know  how  much  he  loves  me  when  she  won't  speak  to  him?" 

And  Veronica  knits  her  brows  over  this  ancient  but  recur- 
ring conflict  between  old  and  new  loyalties  (the  dilemma  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  so  happily  solved  by  Abie  and  his  Irish 
Rose)  and  she  knows  very  well  that  she  is  going  to  forsake 
the  proved  love  of  her  parents  for  the  unproved  lover  exactly 
as  did  these  other  heroines.  Her  mother  knows  it  too,  and 
the  futile  abuse  which  flies  between  them  merely  springs 
from  their  over-strained  affection. 

THE  class  outlines  this  delicately  adjusted  evolution  in 
family  feeling  somewhat  as  follows: 

"You  got  to  love  your  fella  enough  to  leave  your  family 
for  him,  although  you  had  to  love  them  enough  to  stay  with 
them  until  he  came  along.  Then  you  got  to  love  your 
babies  enough  to  leave  everyone  (including  your  husband  if 
necessary)  to  raise  'em;  but  don't  go  and  expect  much  in 
return  for  they  are  just  getting  ready  to  go  off  and  leave 
you  with  somebody  they  meet  at  a  picnic  or  a  dance. 

In  short  loving  them  enough  not  to  leave  them  under  any 
circumstances  must  gradually  evolve  into  loving  them 
enough  to  leave  them  alone.  Then  is  the  time  for  Mother 
to  turn  back  to  the  original  "boy-friend"  (who  in  the  mean- 
time has  been  metamorphosed  into  a  "hollering"  father)  and 
pay  a  little  attention  to  him,  if  there  is  anything  left  of  him 
by  that  time  to  attend  to!  Thus  the  biological  cycle  of  the 
family  is  outlined.  "It  sure  is  rough  on  your  mother  to  try 
and  keep  her  hands  off,  when  she's  spent  her  life  keeping  'em 
on,"  they  sigh. 

"And  it  always  seems  harder  on  the  women  too,"  rumi- 
nates Susie.  "If  you  got  nerve  enough  to  leave  your  mother 
and  hop  off  with  some  guy — suppose  you  never  meet  the  guy  ? 
There's  Miss  Deely  now.  Of  course,  she's  full  of  prunes — 
but  why  wouldn't  she  be?  She's  the  kind  that  woulda  let  a 
bunch  of  kids  walk  over  her  if  she'd  had  any,  and  would  'uv 
taken  in  washing  for  a  fella  if  she'd  had  one.  And  ain't  it 
natural,  with  the  lid  pressed  down  on  all  that  dynamite  that 
no  one  wants,  she  nearly  busts  her  typewriter  sometimes? 
It's  like  saving  all  your  money  to  buy  tickets  somewheres 
and  then  the  train  don't  start.  She  says  her  mother  came 
across  from  the  old  country  and  raised  ten  children.  But 
Miss  Deely  ain't  got  nothing  better  to  do  with  all  that  pep 
than  torment  her  kid  sister  till  she  runs  off  to  Hollywood. 
Now  it's  easier  for  a  guy.  If  he  don't  want  ta  go,  he  don't 
buy  his  ticket.  Or  if  he  buys  a  ticket,  he  goes  for  a  ride. 
But  a  girl's  got  to  sit  in  the  waiting  room  maybe  a  \veek — 
maybe  ten  years,  ready  to  hop  on  almost  any  old  freight  if 
it  comes  along  and  not  get  restless  if  it  don't.  And  then 
they  wonder  why  we  chew  gum !" 
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The  class  agrees  that  it  is  ISH  not  to  feel  enough,  and 
ISH  to  feel  too  much,  or  feel  at  the  wrong  time,  or  toward 
the  wrong  person,  or  the  wrong  kind  of  feeling,  or  to  keep 
up  the  feeling  when  the  time  for  it  is  past.  "Hell  if  you  do, 
and  hell  if  you  don't.  It's  a  great  life  if  you  don't  weaken," 
Susie  sums  it  up,  and  adds — "You  might  as  well  do  what  you 
want  to,  for  whichever  way  you  do  it's  sure  to  be  wrong!" 

If  any  cold  critic  asks  what  is  the  good  of  stirring  up  all 
this  speculation,  we  can  .only  answer  that  while  Susie's 
brother  is  patching  up  the  Ford,  Susie  may  as  well  try  to 
patch  up  the  family  that  is,  and  learn  to  handle  the  family 
that  is  to  be.  To  quote  the  concluding  words  of  Mr. 
Flugel's  Psychoanalytic  Study  of  the  Family — "It  is  very 
necessary  that  we  should  have  a  full  and  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  way  in  which  the  mind  is  influenced  by,  and  in  its  turn 
reacts  upon  the  forms,  circumstances,  and  conditions  of  the 
human  family."  If  this  is  true  of  any  family,  far  more  of 
Susie's,  for  her  happiness  must  be  there  if  anywhere;  she 
has  no  other  sphere  to  take  its  place. 

THERE    are    no    accurate    tests    for    successful    family 
mechanics  as  there  are  for  Fords,  but  we  too  have  our 
testimonials. 

One  young  woman  drifts  in  with  the  remark,  "My  room- 
mate said  you  were  talking  about  me  last  night.  And  I 
says,  'What  do  you  mean,  talking  about  me,  they  never 
heard  of  me?'  And  she  says  you  described  me,  every  little 
thing  I  do,  and  told  everything  but  my  name.  And  1 
thought  maybe  I  better  come  since  you  know  me  better  than 
I  do  myself."  When  Esther,  and  again  Paul,  whose  family 
tensions  had  resulted  in  behavior  embarassing  to  themselves, 
had  analyzed  the  reasons  for  it,  the  effect  was  almost  start- 
ling. No  verbal  testimony  was  required  to  prove  the  change 
in  Esther's  facial  expression  from  her  hesitating  entrance  to 
her  reluctant  departure.  And  the  light  in  Paul's  eyes  as  he 
paced  the  room,  voluntarily  furnished  corroborrative  evidence 
of  his  new  understanding,  and  fairly  clapping  his  hands  in 
relief,  showed  plainly  enough  that  some  nervous  energy  had 
been  released.  But  of  course,  most  of  the  results  are  not  so 
showy.  They  consist  merely  of  the  enlightenment  that  comes 
with  any  new  ideas  which  bring  order  out  of  chaos.  If  the 
topic  is  over-compensation  for  a  crushing  sense  of  inferiority, 
the  factory  girl  sits  motionless,  her  lips  pressed  tight,  and 
with  her  eyes  riveted  on  the  speaker.  If  we  speak  of  the 
extravagance  of  day  dreams,  two  stenographers  giggle  ner- 
vously and  nudge  each  'other.  Even  the  interpretation  of 


night  dreams  comes  as  no  shock  to  a  group  whose  grand- 
mothers have  always  told  them  that  dreams  go  by  contraries ; 
"dream  of  a  funeral,  you'll  have  a  wedding." 

"I  dreamed  that  I  was  going  out  with  Jim,"  testified 
the  telephone  girl,  "and  there  was  only  his  head — nothing 
but  his  head.  And  I  know  why.  His  face  is  good  looking, 
but  I  hate  his  loud  suit — and  don't  like  to  tell  him  so.  Gee, 
if  we  were  like  our  dreams  we'd  all  be  in  the  nuthouse." 

IF  some  family  clash  is  analyzed  into  the  fierce  loyalty  of 
the  parents  to  their  own  paternal  traditions  in  a  country 
which  ignores  them,  some  foreign  girls  sigh,  and  nod  their 
heads.  And  when  narcissism  in  its  various  phases  is 'discus- 
sed, the  girls  from  the  beauty  parlor  smile  at  each  other  and 
shrug  their  shoulders  as  much  as  to  say — "Don't  talk  to  us. 
We  see  it  every  day."  Is  it  conditioned-reflexes?  They  can 
give  a  hundred  examples.  Obsessions?  "Sure.  Sometimes 
the  tunes  running  in  my  head,  drive  me  crazy."  Delusions? 
"You  can  usually  kid  yourself  into  what  you  want  to 
think."  Escape  from  reality?  "You  bet  your  life.  That's 
why  we  go  to  shows.  I  seen  Abie  three  times.  Can  you 
beat  it?" 

In  short,  granted  that  they  possess  a  vocabulary  below  the 
average  psychologist,  most  of  them  have  witnessed  emotional 
upheavals  somewhat  more  varied.  Put  your  science  in  words 
that  they  can  understand,  and  get  the  hearty  compliment — 
"Say  you  beat  the  fortune  teller."  After  many  varieties  of 
family  disorder  had  been  discussed  (and  in  ten  lessons  we 
could  not  cover  them  all)  they  agreed  that  the  wonder  was 
not  that  there  was  so  much  friction,  but  that  most  of  us  got 
along  as  well  as  we  did.  If  all  the  members  of  the  family 
possessed  affections  requiring  a  growth,  a  climax,  and  a 
change  of  form,  was  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  all  these 
curves  of  feeling  would  be  timed  in  exact  harmony?  And  in 
a  five  room  house,  at  that! 

"It's  even  a  hard  job  sometimes  to  adjust  the  timer  of 
your  Ford,"  they  remark. 

"Gee,  raising  a  family  seems  like  hunting  trouble  with  a 
gun,"  sighed  Veronica  at  the  last  session.  "The  more  you 
know  about  it,  the  more  you  wonder  that  anybody  gets  by." 

TO  which  Susie  made  perhaps  the  wisest  rejoinder  that 
could  ever  comfort  a  human  being  in  any  crisis.    "You'd 
think  we  couldn't  do  it,"  she  said.     Then  added  with  a  sa- 
gacity born  of  the  true  philosophic  spirit,  "You'd  think  that 
no  one  could  ever  do  it  right.   But  look  at  the  boobs  that  do!" 


THE  END  OF  DAY 
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THE      HARMON      FOUNDA   TION      QUARTERLY      AWARD 


An  Adventure  in  Midwifery 

The  NurseorvHorseback  Gets  a  "Soon  Start" 


By  MARY  BRECKINRIDGE 

This  story  of  courageous  service  to 
mountaineer  mothers  from  Hurricane 
Creek  to  Hell-fer-Sartin  wins  first  place 
and  an  award  of  $250  in  the  first  of  a 
series  of  awards  for  public  achievement 

tains,    with     its     ten    thousand     off ered  through  Survey  Associates  by  the 
Americans  of  the  old  stock  scat-     Harmon  Foundation.  Mrs  Breckinridge 

is  in  charge  of  the  work  she  describes,  as 
director  of  the  Kentucky  Committee  for 
Mothers  and  Babies.  The  contest  was 


one  year  ago, 
in  the  early  sum- 
mer,  we  began. 
Leslie  county  is 
m  tne  heart  of  the 
Kentucky  moun- 


tered  over  375  square  miles  of 
such  rugged  highland  that  a  golf 
course,  or  even  a  croquet  set, 


could  scarcely  be  laid  out  with-     for  an  account  of  some  experiment,  inven- 
in  its  borders.     No  railway,  no     tion  or  achievement  in  the  field  of  public 

health.  The  second  contest  will  be  on 
play  for  grown-ups — the  use  of  leisure. 
For  the  third,  on  schools,  see  page  59. 


highway,  no  automobiles,  no 
bridges,  no  physicians — but  a 
people  whose  wistful  appeal 
comes  down  the  centuries,  and 
forests  of  alluring  loveliness. 

All  of  our  work  is  carried  forward  on  horseback.  As 
our  staff  has  grown  we  have  kept  one  horse  ahead,  because 
horses  haven't  the  resistance  of  nurses  and  need  more  fre- 
quent relief.  Each  nurse  saddles  and  feeds  and  grooms  her 
own  animal,  and  all  the  horses  must  be  fed  by  seven  in  the 
morning  so  that  we  can  get  what  our  neighbors  call  a  "soon 
start."  The  riding  is  always  difficult  and  often  dangerous. 
During  the  winter,  when  the  cold  spells  come  and  the 
streams  freeze  over,  the  horses,  shod  with  ice  nails,  slip 
and  stumble  and  often  crash  through  with  bleeding  hocks. 
Sometimes  a  way  must  be  made  for  them  out  to  the  rapids, 
where  one  commonly  finds  the  fords,  by  a  chivalrous  moun- 
taineer with  his  axe.  When  the  "tides"  come  the  fords  of 
the  unbridged  river  are  impassable.  But  one  night  Miss 
Rockstroh  swam  the  river  on  Lady  Jane — saddle  bags  and 
all — to  a  confinement  case,  following  the  father  on  his 
white  mule. 

Our  horses  are  all  gallantly  responsive  to  their  obligations 
even  when,  as  a  colored  mammy  of  my  childhood  used  to 
say,  "it  don't  ease  them  none."  Teddy  Bear  leaps  a  five 
barred  gate  for  the  sheer  joy  of  it.  Sandy  knew  the  tree 
Miss  Caffin  chose  for  hitching,  by  the  precipice,  wasn't  safe, 
and  demurred  a  bit,  but  stood  by  it  so  well  that  when  Miss 
Caffin  looked  back,  Sandy  and  the  tree  were  disappearing 
over  the  precipice  together.  It  took  nearly  an  hour  to  revive 
him,  for  the  breath  was  just  naturally  knocked  out  of  his 
body.  Then  he  quietly  resumed  the  round  of  pre-natal  and 
post  partum  visits  which  his  fall  had  interrupted. 

Auld  Reekie,  re-christened  from  Rick,  in  honoi  of  Miss 
Ireland  of  Scotland,  whose  person  he  carried  faithfully  on 
our  initial  survey  of  births  and  deaths,  is  affectionate  and 
biddable  to  the  point  of  obsession.  He  trumpets  aloud  his 
grief  if  left  alone.  He  it  was  Miss  Logan  rode  over  the 
twenty-mile  trail  from  the  railroad  to  Hyden  when  she 
came  in  just  before  Christmas,  crossing  three  mountains 


and  many  streams  and  the 
Middle  Fork  with  its  waters  up 
to  the  girths — and  she  never  to 
her  knowledge  having  been  on  a 
horse  before! 

Like  horses,  like  riders!  In 
offering  posts  to  its  workers 
the  Kentucky  Committee  for 
Mothers  and  Babies,  Inc.,  could, 
with  few  changes,  quote  Gari- 
baldi's speech  to  his  Roman 
soldiers: 

What  I  have  to  offer  you  is 
fatigue,  danger,  struggle,  with 
risk  of  death;  the  chill  of  the 
cold  night  in  the  free  air,  and 
heat  under  the  burning  sun;  no 

lodgings,       uncertain       provisions, 

forced  marches,  dangerous  out- 
posts— those  who  love  humanity  and  their  country  may  fol- 
low me. 

To  such  an  appeal  the  workers  have  responded  more 
quickly  than  we  could  receive  them. 

On  May  28,  1925,  the  Kentucky  Committee  formed 
(and  later  incorporated)  its  organization  for  the  protec- 
tion of  motherhood  and  infancy  in  the  remoter  rural 
sections  of  our  state,  with  Alexander  J.  A.  Alexander  of 
Woodford  county  as  chairman,  and  a  membership  of  less 
than  seventy.  The  one  bond  this  group  all  held  in  common 
was  a  love  of  childhood  and  the  wish  to  be  of  service  to 
children.  What  form  should  this  service  take? 

Since  children  die  more  from  causes  connected  with 
childbirth  than  from  all  other  causes,  and  this  mortality, 
like  that  of  their  mothers,  is  highest  in  the  country  districts 
furthest  from  medical  and  nursing  aid — then  our  help,  so 
we  reasoned,  must  rest  its  emphasis  on  the  pregnancy  and 
childbirth  of  rural  mothers,  and  on  early  infancy — treating 
later  forms  of  child  care  as  valuable  but  secondary  con- 
siderations. Next  to  the  new-born  baby  we  must  protect 
the  toddler,  and  when  we  have  met  his  appeal  we  can  enter 
the  schools.  But  the  home  precedes  the  school. 

In  realizing  our  dreams  we  have  had  to  keep  finances  in 
view,  else  our  work  would  be  self-limited,  and  we  studied 
and  were  prepared  to  profit  by  the  lessons  of  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Those  fifteen  other  nations  who  lose  fewer 
mothers  from  childbirth  than  we  do,  is  there  not  a  con- 
nection between  their  provision  for  training  and  super- 
vising their  midwives  and  their  lower  maternal  death  rates? 
We  think  there  is,  and  that  it  isn't  accidental  that  the 
Queen's  Nurses  in  England  and  Wales,  all  trained  as  mid- 
wives  and  carefully  supervised,  had  a  maternal  death  rate 
in  1923,  in  the .  54,544  confinements  attended  by  their 
famous  organization,  of  but  1.4  per  thousand  live  births. 

So  we  declared,  in   resolutions  presented  by  Mrs.  S.  C. 
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Henning,  of 
Louisville,  that 
our  purpose 
was  to  safe- 
guard the  lives 
and  health  of 
mothers  and 
young  chil- 
dren by  pro- 
viding trained 
nurse  -  mid- 
wives  for  rural 
areas  where 
there  are  no 
resident  physi- 
cians ;  and  that 
these  nurse- 
midwives  were 
to  work  under 


This  nurse's  path  of  duty  lay  across  the 

middle  fork  of  the  Kentucky  river  in   a 

natboat  propelled  by  a  pole 

supervision ;  in  compliance  with  the  regu- 
lations for  midwives  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health  and  the  law  governing  the  registra- 
tion of  nurses,  and  in  cooperation  with  the 
nearest  medical  service.  Leslie  County  was 
chosen  for  the  beginning,  by  permission  of 
Dr.  Arthur  MacCormack  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  because  nowhere  are 
conditions  more  remote  or  more  difficult. 

THE  first  summer's  work  was  twofold. 
We  had  to  gather  together  repre- 
sentative mountaineers  from  all  parts  of 
the  region  to  form  a  strong  county  com- 
mittee through  whom,  and  not  for  whom, 
the  state  group  functions.  At  the  same 
time  we  made  a  survey  of  every  one  of  the 
1,635  families  in  Leslie,  in  cooperation 
with  Mr.  Blackerby,  the  state  statistician,  to 
supplement  the  births  and  deaths  reported  since 
the  registration  law  of  1911.  We  wanted  to 
know  just  where  we  stood  at  the  outset. 

Six  people  were  engaged  in  this  survey,  under 
the  direction  of  Bertram  Ireland,  whose  some- 
what similar  work  in  the  Scottish  Highlands 
had  earned  the  highest  commendations  from  Sir 
Leslie  MacKenzie,  and  who  was  loaned  to  us 
by  the  Committee  on  Maternal  Health.  In 
graphic  style  she  has  reported  her  own  ex- 
periences, and  the  almost  insuperable  difficulties 
of  the  "tides,"  snakes  and  storms,  heat  and  in- 
fections, and  then  the  long  drought  when  we 
often  hauled  water  by  a  windlass  eighty  feet  or 
more  out  of  the  ground.  A  little  in  a  hand  basin 
for  our  bodies  and  our  undies  at  the  close  of  a 
day's  ride  needs  must  suffice.  As  for  food  and 


lodging,  we  shared  those  of  our  neighbors,  whose  glowing 
hospitality  made  amends  for  their  crowded  rooms  an.d 
meager  fare.  But  for  our  horses  we  sometimes  had  to  have 
feed  hauled  from  the  railroad,  in  advance  of  our  coming, 
a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles  or  more.  We  were  living 
close  to  what  Galsworthy  calls  "nature  with  a  small  n" 
and  we  felt  a  Franciscan  reverance  for  her  favors.  "Praised 
be  our  Lord  for  Sister  Water,  for  she  is  very  humble  and 
clean." 

Our  county  committee  held  a  glorious  first  meeting  in 
August,  at  the  county  seat  of  Hyden,  with  thirty-five 
members  in  attendance  and  the  courthouse  jammed  by 
interested  onlookers.  There  was  none  of  the  blase  in- 
difference of  those  who  roll  to  committee  meetings  in 
limousines.  The  district  court  was  adjourned  in  our  honor, 
the  judge  taking  part  in  the  proceedings,  and  one  of  our 
women  members  rode  all  day  to  be  present,  with  her  baby 
over  one  arm.  Three  members  of  the  state  committee  came 
nn  to  welcome  our  first  county  branch,  and  ringing  speeches 
were  made  in  reply  by  the  Leslians. 
Walter  Hoskins,  of  Hyden,  then 
proposed  resolutions  of  active  sup- 
port, moral  and  financial,  which 
were  passed  unanimously. 

Immediately  after  this  meeting 
we  opened  our  first  nursing  center 
at  Hyden,  with  two  nurse-midwives 
in  charge.  These  first  two,  Freda 
Caffin  and  Edna  Rockstroh,  are 
former  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Maternity  Center  Association  of 
New  York,  and,  like  the  writer, 
had  gone  to  London  to  obtain  their 
training  in  midwifery.  Two  more 
nurses,  graduates  of  the  Army 
School  and  trained  in  public  health 
at  Teachers  College  and  Henry 
Street,  are  now  also  taking  their  mid- 
wifery in  the  premier  schools  of  the 
old  world,  upon  their  own  initiative 
and  at  their  own  expense.  Miss  Lo- 
gan goes  over  later  in  the  year.  Miss 
Halsall,  a  Queen's  nurse  and  mid- 
wife, came  to  us  in  the  spring.  It  will 
take  ten,  besides  a  supervisor  and  a 
floater,  to  cover  our  initial  county. 


Qrandmother,  a  native  midwife,  her 

granddaughter    and     great-grandchild 

with  the  nurse~midwife  who  delivered 

the  baby 


The  nurses  at  the  Hyden  Health  Center  groom  and  saddle  their  horses 

for  the  day's  work 
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The  response  of  the  Leslians  around  Hyden,  from 
Hurricane  Creek  to  Hell-fer-Sartin,  over  Thousand  Sticks 
Mountain  to  Hull  Creek,  and  over  Owl's  Nest  to  Cutshin, 
was  immediate  and  handsome.  The  four  closing  months 
of  1925,  which  were  the  first  four  of  this  nursing  service, 
gave  the  following  figures: 


VISITS 

Paid  in  the  Homes  Received  in 

996 

PATIENTS    REGISTERED 

Babies 

Pre-school  children 

School  children 

Midwifery 

Adults 


the  Dispensary 

,352. 

59 

81 
230 

31 
130 


Total  531 

Cases  given  general  nursing  care  45 

Of  the  midwifery  cases  registered,  twelve  were  delivered 
of  thirteen  live  children,  and  in  December  we  had  one 
registered  for  as  far  ahead  as  July. 

At  the  request  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  we  gave 
362  typhoid  inoculations  to  children  and  95  to  adults,  and 
toxin-anti-toxin  to  160  children  and  one  adult. 

Inoculations  for  typhoid  are  free  from  serum  supplied  by 
the  State  Board,  but  for  the  toxin-anti-toxin  we  charge  five 
cents  a  shot,  and  in  fully  three-fourths  of  the  cases  it  has 
been  paid.  Several  little 
girls  earned  their  injec- 
tions by  emptying  the 
dispensary  slop  buckets. 

We  have  met  with  no 
opposition  from  the  native 
midwives,  who  are  old 
women  in  that  region — 
tired  and  rheumatic,  and 
apparently  willing  to  pass 
the  torch  into  our  hands. 
One  called  us  in  to 
deliver  her  own  great- 
grandchild. 

Each  nurse  has  two 
pairs  of  saddle  bags,  one 
for  midwifery  and  one 
for  general  nursing.  A 
lantern  always  stands 
filled  and  trimmed  by  the 


An  ail-American   mother  and  her  children :    her 

youngest  is  one  of  the  babies  brought  into  the  world 

by  a  nurse-midwife 


Homes  and  families  like  this  benefit  by  the  nurse-midwife  service  from 

the  Health  Center 


midwifery  bag, 
for  the  calls  often 
come  at  night 
and  the  lantern 
is  not  only  needed 
for  the  dark 
mountain  trails 
but  is  often  the 
only  illumination 
in  the  home  other 
than  an  open  fire. 
Electric  torches 
are  carried  too, 
but  they  are  less 
certain  than  a 
lantern. 

One  of  the  best 
things  we  have 
been  able  to  do 
has  been  to  effect 
a  liaison  between 
many  of  our  pa- 

This  native  midwiie,  over  eighty  years  of  tients 
age,  is  turning  over  her  practice  to  the  specialists  and 
nurse-midwives  from  the  Health  Center  hospitals  of  Lex- 
ington and  Louisville.  Through  the 
kindness  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville 
Railroad,  and  the  generosity  of  the 
doctors,  nine  of  whom  have  given  their 
services,  we  were  able,  in  the  first  ten 
months,  to  offer  the  best  Kentucky  has 
to  fifteen  of  her  isolated  people,  and 
this  second  summer  several  specialists 
have  come  up  to  hold  clinics:  diagnostic, 
gynaecological  and  pre-natal,  and  eye, 
ear,  nose  and  throat. 

THE  housing  is  of  the  most  sorrow- 
ful nature.    The  Hyden  nurses  are 
temporarily   quartered    in    an   old    two- 
story    structure,   with   all   of   its    rooms 
opening  outside,  so  that  one  goes  out  to 
come   in.     The   lower  veranda   is   level 
with    the   ground,    and   the   horses,    for 
whom    there    is    no    separate    paddock, 
walk  heavily  across  it.    Elsewhere  in  the  county 
living   accomodations   are  even   more   precarious 
and  practically  all  very  much  over-occupied,  so 
that  the  building  of  small  nursing  centers  must 
keep   pace   with   our   advance.    We  brood   over 
the   legend   of   St.    Donald   of   Abernathy,   who 
lived    in    a    hollow    oak    with    his    nine    virgin 
daughters,  all  saints,  and  "they  lacked  nothing." 
The  second  nursing  center,  which  is  also  the 
administrative    field    headquarters    of    the    com- 
mittee,  and   called   Wendover,   is   built   entirely 
of  logs  and  stone,  in  the  heart  of  the  country  on 
the  Middle  Fork  of  the  Kentucky  River,  and  is 
a  memorial  by  a  Kentuckian  to  a  baby  girl  and 
a  boy  who  died  at  the  age  of  four.    Admirably 
planned  for  its  purpose,  through  the  courtesy  of 
Louis  Rush  of  Philadelphia,  and  so  picturesque 
in  its  beech  forest          (Continued  on  page  47) 


An  Emanation  from  Wisconsin 

By  MARION  CLINCH  CALKINS 

"The  mullioned  windows  of  the  endowed  college  can  be  shut  against  the  night  that 

rages  without,  but  the  state  university  is  as  open  to  the  elements  as  a  camp  meeting. 

It  is  indeed  but  a  tent  over  all  kinds  of  weather" 


HROUGH  its  great  years  and  the  years  in 
which  it  falls  upon  evil,  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  seems  never  to  be  robbed  in  the 
eyes  of  its  distant  observers  of  a  kind  of 
democratic  romance.  This  strangely  enough 
seems  only  right  to  one  who  lives  within  it, 
close  to  its  vivid  color,  who  is  not  depressed  that  its  struggles 
for  life  and  freedom  have  no  end. 

The  blood  tie  is  never  severed  that  makes  the  state  and 
the  university  dependent  one  upon  the  other,  and  the  drama 
of  their  dialectic  is  never  dull.  Sometimes  one  is  in  the 
lead,  sometimes  the  other. 

When  there  is  a  famine  of  legislative  sympathy,  the  state, 
for  whom  the  university  exists,  seems  to  her  a  burden  almost 
too  heavy  to  bear — an  aged,  illiterate  parent — a  weight  on 
the  back  of  an  eagle.  A  great  program  of  research  whose 
importance  to  science  depends  upon  its  being  sustained  over 
a  period  of  years  may  collapse  or  be  tided  over  only  by  the 
heckled  efforts  of  some  scientist  whose  priceless  ability  is 
thus  squandered  on  patience.  Michael  Guyer's  rabbits  may 
die  for  lack  of  hutches  and  he  lose  several  generations  of  a 
strain  of  experiments  in  which  he  studies  the  inheritance  of 
acquired  characteristics.  Money  looks  large  to  a  legislature 
of  farmers  accustomed  to  dealing  in  kind. 

Or  contrarily,  the  university  at  times  may  resist,  like  a 
laggard  child,  the  stride  of  its  mother.  The  progressive 
state  leader  may  not  find  where  to  lay  his  confidence  in  what 
he  considers  to  be  the  desiccated  classicism  of  his  university. 
He  lives  in  the  day  that  seethes  around  him.  She,  that 
should  be  his  contemporary,  may  be  holding  a  wake  over 
history.  Then,  rjoo,  the  great  tide  of  mediocrity  sweeps  over 
her.  The  student,  supposed  seeker  for  truth,  seems  to  aban- 
don the  role  for  which  the  play  was  created. 

But  still  the  perfectionist  lives  on.  Still  the  university  is 
the  passionate  dream  of  many  men,  some  of  them  very  great 
men  indeed.  This  has  been  true  since  its  foundation.  A 
glamor  surrounds  the  names  of  Adams,  Bascom,  Van  Hise, 
Turner,  Ely,  Babcock,  Commons,  Ross,  of  the  university.  A 
glamor  surrounds  the  names  of  La  Follette.  McCarthy,  Mrs. 
Glenn  Turner  and  Zona  Gale  in  the  state.  A  glamor  sur- 
rounds new  names:  Glenn  Frank  and  Alexander  Meikle- 
john.  It  is  possibly  the  national  significance  of  the  men  who 
have  reared  her  (certainly  it  is  not  that  her  problems  are 
peculiar)  that  has  made  Wisconsin  seem  to  be  the  national 
laboratory  for  the  governing  and  educational  problems  of 
our  industrial  society.  The  rate  at  which  these  problems  of 
modernity  overtake  her,  no  less  than  the  rate  at  which  she 
takes  her  mile  posts  of  achievements,  conspires  to  make  her, 
not  more  remarkable  than  her  sister  universities,  but  seem- 
ingly their  archetype. 

Two  recent  events  illustrate  her  confrontation  of  her  time. 
One  is  the  refusal  by  the  regents  of  a  proffered  gift  of  re- 


search funds  by  the  General  Education  Board — an  enunci- 
ation of  principle  which  is  by  no  means  settled  in  the  minds 
of  the  faculty  and  alumni.  The  other  is  the  proposal,  ap- 
proved by  the  faculty  of  the  college  of  letters  and  science, 
to  set  up  an  experimental  college  which  shall  by  improved 
methods  of  teaching  and  changes  in  the  content  of  study 
counteract  the  effects  of  quantity  education. 

FOR  these  and  other  reasons,  the  present  seems  a 
likely  moment  for  an  emanation  on  the  state  uni- 
versity as  such.  An  emanation  differs  from  a  conclusion 
or  an  opinion.  Those  who  have  ever  worked  in  any  labora- 
tory of  applied  science  will  know  that  every  so  often,  as  a  sop 
to  its  founders,  the  laboratory  must  publish  its  results.  If 
science  has  no  results,  then  science  must  publish  anyway. 
What  is  given  off  is  called  an  emanation.  It  rises  like  a  fog 
from  the  mind.  And  to  anyone  who  is  enough  interested  in 
the  phenomena  of  democratic  learning  to  remove  himself 
from  its  din  to  survey  them,  this  much  must  be  evident :  that 
he  can  draw  no  conclusions.  No  matter  how  competent 
he  has  hitherto  felt  himself  to  express  opinions  upon  educa- 
tion, at  a  slight  distance  he  will  find  his  mind  suddenly 
drained  of  conviction.  Two  questions,  among  others,  will 
inevitably  arise  from  the  fog  within  him.  Should  the  state 
university  reflect  or  lead  the  life  of  the  state?  And  can  a 
liberal  college  survive  in  a  modern  American  university 
whose  debts  to  the  tax-payer  are  made  good,  not  in  ideas, 
but  in  material  gains? 

A*  NNUALLY  questions  of  the  liberal  college  are  pre- 
jf~\_  sented  to  commencement  audiences.  But  the  college 
which  is  the  subject  of  these  essays  is  the  selective  college, 
the  temple  of  liberal  learning.  Its  acolytes  are  adjured  lest 
they  let  the  flame  of  its  night  lamp  be  extinguished  by  the 
gusty  winds  of  modern  profits.  But  whereas  the  mullioned 
windows  of  the  endowed  college  can  be  shut  against  the 
night  that  rages  without,  the  state  university  is  as  open  to  the 
elements  as  a  camp  meeting.  It  is  indeed  but  a  tent  over  all 
kinds  of  weather. 

In  choosing  Wisconsin  for  an  example  we  have  chosen 
a  type  which  any  of  the  western  universities  would  serve  to 
exemplify.  Their  geography  is  not  the  same.  Each  has  its 
own  curricular  strength  to  pit  against  another's  weakness. 
Each  has  its  own  set  of  religious  assailants  and  political  de- 
rogators.  Their  constituency,  however,  and  their  dependence 
upon  it,  the  necessity  which  is  both  spiritually  and  financially 
upon  them  not  to  repudiate  their  origins,  keep  them  brothers 
in  ordeal.  In  some  ways  Wisconsin  seems  to  stand  out 
among  them  in  grotesque,  as  it  were,  by  the  extravagance  of 
its  aspirations  and  the  bitterness  of  its  falling  short  of  them  ; 
by  the  indestructible  beauty  of  its  setting  and  the  irrelevance 
of  the  architectural  attempts  upon  it ;  by  the  ferocity  of  the 
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wavering  battle  of  the  philosophic  ideal  with  sinewy  material- 
ism, a  caricature  of  its  type;  and  as  if  its  spirit  were  made 
more  visible  to  us  thereby,  as  the  caricature  of  a  man  reveals 
to  us  instantly  the  traits  which  his  photograph  would  con- 
ceal. Yet  by  some  mysterious  lure  of  woods  and  water  and 
seasons  sharply  marked,  Madison  will  always  cast  the  scholar 
spell.  It  will  always  hold  those  great  men  who  cannot  bear 
to  leave  it  and  one  another.  Quiet  lagoons  of  true  student 
life  will  circle  around  them.  Those  who  live  here  once  dream 
always  of  returning. 

There  is  a  hill  in  Madison  where  we  can  stand  and  look 
down  upon  the  scene  of  enterprise  beneath  us.  If  it  is  fair 
weather,  Mendota,  Wingra  and  Monona  encircle  the  town 
like  a  blue  bracelet.  If  it  is  very  fair  indeed,  and  the  season 
of  high  water,  Kegonsa  and  Waubesa,  several  miles  away, 
shine  like  fields  of  wheat  on  the  horizon.  The  squalid  archi- 
tecture of  the  middle  town  itself  is  from  this  height  obscured 
completely  by  large  elms  and  oaks  and  maples.  The  dome 
of  the  capitol  gathers  on  the  sky-line  every  mauve  and  pink 
of  day-light  and  by  ingenious  reflection  of  its  lamps  obliter- 
ates the  night  in  sky  and  lake. 

On  the  three  sides  of  a  hill  beside  Mendota  lie  the  college 
buildings.  During  the  three  or  four  minutes  of  sunset  their 
red  roofs  darken  into  a  purple  blanket  of  homogeneity  laid 
gently  over  their  dissimilar  structures.  At  this  moment  only 
do  Wisconsin's  halls  of  learning  have  any  kinship  with  each 
other.  In  the  garish  light  of  a  higher  sun  they  stand  apart 
in  architectural  hostility.  But  if  outwardly  the  family  has 
its  homogeneous  moments,  inwardly  it  has  none.  Sunset  may 
heighten  the  resembling  features  before  twilight  effaces  the 
lineaments  entirely,  but  day  and  night  the  inner  struggle  of 
the  various  tempers  is  sustained.  Well  may  the  expedient 
Alma  Mater  wonder  what  fate  awaits  the  unhappy  weaker 
members  of  her  brood  as  she  anticipates  another  marriage 
with  another  legislature,  another  governor,  or  another  board 
of  regents.  Well  may  she  ponder  upon  the  easier  life  of  her 
kept  sisters,  so  voluptuously  endowed. 

HOW  will  the  student  body  compare  with  that  of 
Harvard,  Princeton,  Vassar  or  Bryn  Mawr  ?  No  anal- 
ysis of  their  constituencies  is  at  hand,  but  the  reader  is  well 
familiar  with  their  character:  sons  and  daughters  of  com- 
parative wealth,  or  if  of  poverty,  of  a  tradition  of  literacy 
which  prompts  a  sacrifice.  As  for  Wisconsin  60  per  cent 
of  the  total,  according  to  a  census  taken  of  seventeen  hundred 
freshmen,  are  sons  and  daughters  of  farmers,  workers  and 
small  merchants.  The  parental  occupations,*  as  written  into 
the  records  of  the  registrar,  made  even  for  the  cynical  a  most 
impressive  list.  What  will  not  come  out  of  it  ?  An  art  with 
its  roots  in  the  soil !  A  philosophy  either  to  strengthen  or  to 
comfort!  A  law  with  an  attempt  at  justice  to  each.  An 
aspiration  for  peace  breathed  by  all  men !  How  likely  indeed 
are  they  not  to  come  out  of  it. 

•  The  parents  and  guardians  represented  include  164  farmers,  46  rail- 
way employes,  296  employes  or  workers  in  various  trades  and  535  merchants 
and  small  tradesmen.  Among  the  144  widows  and  self-supporting  mothers 
who  sent  students  are  2  matrons,  2  hotel  and  restaurant  proprietors,  a 
librarian,  a  trained  nurse,  chaperon,  postmaster,  dressmaker,  clerk,  cook, 
note-teller,  roominghouse  keeper  and  stenographer.  Among  the  296  parents  who 
are  workers  in  trades,  there  are:  30  machinists  and  mechanics,  25  laborers, 
24  carpenters,  16  printers,  16  foremen,  13  tailors,  11  painters,  10  clerks, 
9  electricians,  8  bakers,  8  plumbers,  7  stock-buyers,  6  janitors,  6  cashiers, 
5  each  of  teamsters,  butchers  and  barbers,  4  gardeners  and  4  masons,  3  each 
of  upholsterers,  tinsmiths,  moulders,  miners,  millers,  millwrights,  litho- 
graphers, cooks,  cabinet-makers  and  butter-makers,  2  each  of  book-keepers 
caretakers,  dry-kiln  men,  foundry  men,  harness  makers,  liverymen,  oil  men 
telegraphers,  wood-workers;  one  boiler-maker,  a  bricklayer,  bridge-tender 
canner,  collector,  fireman,  fisherman,  granite  cutter,  inspector,  junk-dealer 
knitter,  laundryman  messenger,  packing-house  man,  paymaster,  piano  tuner 
tool-designer,  stock-clerk,  watchman,  water-meter  man,  well-driller,  shipping- 
clerk,  shoemaker,  steam-fitter,  stenographer  and  steward. 


Let  us  go  down  from  our  hill  and  speak  with  democ- 
racy in  its  cloisters.  It  is  spring.  The  campus  is  a 
meadow  of  bright  dresses.  Everything  is  as  short  as  the  youth 
that  wears  it.  Short  skirts  being  the  mode,  each  girl  is  in 
the  height  of  fashion ;  her  sleeves  are  short,  her  lips  are  short 
and  pencilled  full.  The  boys  are  checked  and  striped  and 
polka-dotted. 

What  then  of  the  cloister-life,  emblazoned  in  the  nation's 
head-lines  ?  How  does  the  student  differ  from  the  populace 
that  sent  him?  Do  not  these  glittering  gaieties  that  lift  him 
above  his  student  predecessors  also  differentiate  his  mother 
and  his  maiden  aunts  at  home  from  the  ladies  of  the  first 
Home  Journal  days?  These  children  have  more  fun  because 
they  are  of  an  age,  and  that  a  good  one.  They  dance  more 
often  because  there  are  more  of  them  to  dance  together. 
They  dance  more  like  bacchantes  because  more  lads  across 
the  country  are  leaning  Bacchus-like,  uncertainly,  against 
the  law.  They  go  to  class  in  cars,  eight  or  ten  together,  sure- 
footedly  upon  the  fenders,  occasionally  getting  down  to  push, 
because  Henry  Ford  has  made  so  many  new  ones  that  the  old 
ones  can  be  had  for  carting.  Their  nocturnal  wanderings 
are  a  matter  for  conjecture  and  dismay  because  their  ten- 
dollar  wings  of  tin  will  fly  far  and  back  before  ten-thirty. 
But  this,  too,  the  farmer  has  discovered,  to  the  sociologist's 
delight.  The  cabalistic  signs  whitewashed  across  the  battered 
bodies  of  their  cars  give  food  for  thought.  "The  Mayflower: 
Two  Puritans  came  across  in  this  last  night."  Or,  on  an- 
other, "We  have  put  many  a  good  girl  on  her  feet."  Every 
now  and  then  their  cars  collide  and  fall  apart,  mysteriously, 
like  the  one-hoss  shay.  Every  now  and  then  the  band  strikes 
up  and  they  have  a  parade.  Every  now  and  then  they  have 
a  fire.  In  addition  to  this  they  ski,  they  skate,  they  ice-boat 
and  toboggan;  they  dance,  they  canoe,  they  sail,  they  swim; 
they  serenade  each  other;  they  go  to  class  and  make  their 
grade  points  so  their  fraternities  will  not  lose  their  charters. 
Or  so  it  seems. 

In  these  respects  the  students  of  a  state  university  do  not 
differ  from  their  college  fellows  elsewhere.  With  this  pos- 
sible exception,  having-  slight  confidence  in  the  social  ade- 
quacy of  their  upbringing,  which  they  are  at  constant  pains 
to  prove,  they  are  more  slavishly  fearful  of  non-conformity 
in  rain-coats  and  conversation.  The  university  becomes, 
under  their  attendance,  not  an  institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing, but,  as  one  of  its  quick  diagnosticians  has  said,  an  isola- 
tion camp  where  the  state  sends  its  children  to  recover  from 
their  adolescence. 

THEREFORE  the  very  raison  d'etre  of  the  state  uni- 
versity is  its  greatest  difficulty:  the  population  has 
suddenly  chosen  to  come  to  school.  President  Van  Hise  said 
that,  contrary  to  the  expressed  opinion  of  many  educators, 
the  rise  of  the  utilitarian  college,  in  bringing  into  the  uni- 
versity an  entirely  new  and  hitherto  unreached  element  of 
the  population  for  vocational  training,  brings  new  recruits 
for  the  liberal  arts.  It  was  under  Van  Hise's  administra- 
tion that  the  agricultural  college  and  the  extension  division 
had  their  flowering.  His  hope  that  no  corner  of  the  state 
would  be  unattended  by  the  university  has  been  more  fully 
realized  than  any  can  know  who  has  not  met  its  teachers  in 
the  north  cutover  country,  the  forest  settlements  and  in  the 
crowded  city  districts.  Groups  of  rural  housewives  read- 
ing child  psychology,  rural  highschools  studying  the  open- 
shop,  men  joined  in  farming  studies  at  demonstration  fields 
are  the  sensible  pledge  of  this  early  hope  which  has  come  to 
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be  known,  through  much  advertising  and  through  the  close 
(and  often  hostile)  relationship  of  school  and  government 
that  is  evident  to  any  student  of  both,  as  the  Wisconsin  idea ; 
made  visible  to  many  in  the  persons  of  Commons  and  La 
Follette. 

That  the  state  has  had  material  gains  through  this  develop- 
ment is  not  worth  questioning.  Many  a  student  journalist 
has  blithely  counted  in  billions  what  this  discovery  has  meant 
in  blight  destruction,  that  in  butter-fat,  this  in  the  marketing 
of  crops  and  that  in  their  rotation.  It  would  be  idle  to  deny 
that  material  gains  have  brought  their  corresponding  .social 
changes;  that  men's  noses  have  been  lifted  from  the  grind- 
stone to  smell  the  winds  of  reason.  The  university  was 
given  its  character  to  free  the  citizen  from  bondage.  Now 
freedom  is  upon  him — and  what  is  his  idea  of  freedom?  His 
children  in  the  university  express  it  in  the  words  of  one  of 
their  favorite  professors,  Carl  Russell  Fish,  as  they  hawk 
their  seats  for  lectures  and  leap  into  a  going  car:  "A  lake  of 
ga  oline  bounded  on  all  sides  by  concrete  road." 

The  flight  of  people,  like  the  flight  of  wild  birds,  is  in 
formation.  In  America  they  have  sunk  from  western  flight 
into  settlement  and  as  pioneers,  endure  simple  and  physical 
ordeals  which  are  themselves  invested  with  a  sort  of  beauty. 
Suddenly  within  a  generation  or  so,  the  minima  of  existence 
are  found  to  be  easily  at  hand.  Leisure  is  upon  the  state. 
The  flock  divides  for  flight.  One  stream  goes  westward; 
perhaps  to  build  its  nests  in  the  spires  and  grotesques  of  the 
mind ;  or  lemming-like  perhaps  to  nothing.  The  other  goes 
south,  in  search  of  comfort,  in  cars  heated  to  keep  the  paper 
flowers  in  the  vase  from  freezing. 

And  what  of  the  university?  Is  it  the  promised  turrets 
for  the  thinning  westward  line?  Is  it  the  pavilion  at  which 
the  flock  divides,  or  the  bursting  granary  of  worldly  promise 
to  which  the  other  birds  are  flapping  their  wings  and  trail- 
ing their  legs  and  crying?  Whichever  of  these  it  is,  of  this 
much  we  must  be  certain:  that  attendance  upon  it  is  the 
first  evidence  of  leisure.  But  insofar  as  it  promotes  his  chil- 
dren socially  or  commercially,  the  tax-payer  looks  upon  it 
still  as  a  factor  of  production. 

Here  is  the  tax-payer  who  cannot  be  repudiated,  the 
father  of  the  freshman.  You  yourself  may  be  one  whose 
mind  does  not  leap  as  you  see  boys  bending  under  the  cows 
in  the  agricultural  college,  boys  bending  under  the  engines  in 
the  engineering  school,  girls  bending  over  the  sink  in  home 
economics.  You  may  not  have  any  social  or  intellectual  con- 
notations for  these  things,  nor  hold  that  the  state  university 
as  an  institution  of  higher  learning  should  be  given  over 
to  the  business  of  education  on  a  competitive  producing  basis. 
You  may  not  believe  that  research  should  be  forced  to  pay 
for  itself,  that  only  profitable  courses  should  be  taught,  ad- 
vertising and  chemical  warfare  among  them.  But  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  utilitarian  university  is  good  was  long 
ago  taken  out  of  your  hands.  The  age  which  -conditioned  it, 
demanded  it.  Let  your  discontent  start  farther  along.  When 
Van  Hise  said  that  the  vocational  courses  would  bring  with 
them  new  students  of  the  liberal  arts,  it  is  not  unlikely,  since 
his  ideal  was  that  the  university  should  be  informed  with  the 
spirit  of  liberal  learning,  that  he  feared  what  seems  at  times 
to  be  true :  the  vocational  colleges  are,  not  in  numbers  but  in 
spirit,  suffocating  the  colleges  of  the  liberal  arts.  The  phe- 
nomenal growth  of  commerce  schools  within  economics  de- 
partments attests  to  it:  courses  in  how  to  write  more  and 
better  business  letters;  the  growth  of  journalism  schools 
within  English  departments;  the  teaching  of  the  psychology 


of  advertising  within  philosophy  departments,  and  so  on. 
It  is  to  be  doubted  whether  the  student's  snatching,  result- 
demanding  mode  of  going  to  school  is  caused  by  any  love  of 
it.  Ask  any  sophomore  why  he  has  signed  up  for  the  more 
and  better  courses.  Eight  times  out  of  ten  either  he  has 
been  advised  to  do  it  by  boys  still  in  school  or  his  family  has 
filled  him  with  fear  that  his  four  years  of  college  will  not 
pay  him  in  immediate  salary  returns.  Occasionally  his  sen- 
sibilities are  dulled  to  any  but  the  dollar  argument,  the  only 
one  he  has  heard  in  a  childhood  of  great  struggle.  For  his 
family  he  will  be  the  stepping  stone  to  comfort  and  caste. 
Time  enough  to  talk  art,  philosophy,  law  and  letters  to  his 
son,  whose  problems  we  can  pass  along  to  his  own  generation 
of  educators.  But  what  of  the  freshman  who  stands  before 
you,  his  eye  on  the  total  assets.  Has  the  university  no  glim- 
mer of  anything  to  give  him  but  gain  ? 

FIRST,  last  and  all  of  the  time,  the  freshman  is  the 
most  beautiful  thing  in  college.  His  name,  meant  to 
disparage,  is  a  poetical  truth.  He  is  a  clean  page  to  write 
upon.  Before  him  we  should  put  every  apostle  of  beauty, 
every  evangelist  of  learning.  Later  he  can  find  his  way 
alone  into  the  shelves  of  knowledge. 

And  what  do  we  do  with  him? 

It  is  the  truth  that  there  are  not  enough  first-rate  teach- 
ers. As  it  is,  lacking  both  money  and  material,  we  give  him 
inferior  men  and  women.  He  is  at  the  moment  when 
beauty  stirs  him  to  the  heels,  if  it  ever  will,  and  we  lock 
him  out  of  our  lectures  on  art.  We  fail  to  provide  him 
dormitories  and  he  supplies  himself  with  an  inadequate  social 
system  which  in  its  attempt  to  be  aristocratic  usually  ejects 
every  individualism  of  taste  or  idea  that  rears  its  head.  He 
may  never  achieve  the  societies  of  this  system,  but  in  his  ef- 
fort he  conforms,  painfully  or  easily,  to  their  dead  level.  To 
her  (the  pronoun  must  be  changed  to  emphasize  that  which 
cannot  be  overemphasized,  the  complication  in  student  life 
placed  there  by  the  co-educational  nature  of  the  enterprise) 
unpopularity  is  a  sin  almost  more  searing  than  the  scarlet 
letter.  How  when  she  is  swaying  this  way  and  that  way 
in  every  social  zephyr  to  find  a  trellis  upon  which  she  may 
grow,  can  she  send  her  roots  down  far  enough  to  get  nour- 
ishment for  a  strong  stem  of  her  own  ?  She  also,  as  is  tacitly 
known  to  her  mother  and  herself,  has  been  sent  to  the  uni- 
versity because  education  pays — in  sometimes  the  uncol- 
lectible dividends  of  marriage. 

The  first  semester  freshman,  uncertain  and  tremulous,  is 
in  an  analogous  position  with  the  liberal  college  in  the  utili- 
tarian university.  Behind  them  both  are  those  who  will 
measure  his  progress  by  his  promotion.  Bruce  Barton  and 
Frank  Crane  exhort  him.  He  must,  to  please  himself  by 
winning  the  admiration  of  his  fellows,  get  into  the  squirrel 
cage  of  student  activities  which  increase  in  number  as  the 
school  becomes  larger  and  more  highly  organized.  The  dis- 
crepancy between  life  and  the  class- room 'yawns  like  an  abyss. 
The  professional  and  vocational  students  are  allowed  to  have 
enthusiasms.  But  the  student  of  letters  should  guard  his 
shyly.  "To  get  by"  is  the  thing. 

Alas,  the  freshman  deserves  his  name  only  a  part  of  a 
year.  Before  February  the  powder  is  off  his  wings,  the  pol- 
len is  shaken.  Mediocrity  has  brushed  him.  And  although 
it  is  impossible  that  he  will  be  continuously  immune  to  the 
contagion  of  truth  in  some  of  the  books  he  is  required  to 
read,  or  to  the  infection  of  greatness  in  some  of  his  rare 
fellows  or  teachers  who  touch  (Continued  on  page  57) 
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Thomas  HL  Benton—  American  Modern 


FOR  several  years  Thomas  H.  Benton  has  been  at 
work  on  a  self-commissioned  series  of  large  mural 
paintings — a  pictorial  pageant  of  the  history  of  the 
United  States.     The  American  types  shown  on    these 
pages  are  among  the  hundreds  of  studies  he  has  made 
in  the  development  of  his  own  esthetic  theories  and  of 
this  vast  picture-history. 

Benton  is  from  Missouri— both  ways.  His  first 
question  in  the  presence  of  a  painting — his  own  or 
another's— is  "Why  ? "  For  him,  everything  in  a  picture 
has  a  why,  and  if  it  hasn't  it  oughtn't  to  be  there. 
Not  a  line,  not  a  direction,  not  a  figure,  not  a  distortion, 
not  a  color  harmony  or  clash  ot  color— nothing  in  his 
work  is  there  by  caprice  or  accident  or  just  '  because 
it  was  that  way  in  nature."  Implacably,  he  lives  up  to 
his  own  esthetic  convictions.  He  is  a  painter  who 


mixes    conscience   with    intelligence    in    every   stroke. 

More,  there  is  that  in  his  painting  which  defies  theory 
—the  racy  American  flavor  of  the  man  that  permeates 
his  work.  This  may  be  the  touchstone  which  enables 
him  at  once  to  sense  and  catch  the  things  that  are 
kindred  in  the  American  types  that  he  portrays,  things 
that  set  them  off  from  the  portraiture  of  any  European 
artist,  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  reveal  their  variety 
and  regional  quality— whether  he  draws  the  hillbilly  of 
Missouri,  the  New  England  spinster,  the  country  judge 
or  the  old  campaigner.  Here  are  Americans. 

It  is  this  that  makes  it  a  matter  of  common  good 
fortune  to  all  of  us  that  such  a  man  has  set  for  himself 
the  life  work  of  putting  on  to  a  series  of  great  canvases 
what  might  be  called  the  social  epic  of  the  American 
people. 


THE  JUDGE 
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THE  OLD  CAMPAIGNER 


The  Revolt  Against  Dullness 

By  CARL  VAN  DOREN 
Drawings  by  Hendrik  Willem  Van  Loon 


CHERE  must  have  been  more  talk  about  dull- 
ness in  the  United  States  since  1900,  and 
perhaps  since  1920,  than  in  all  the  earlier 
years  reaching  back  to  the  settlement  at 
Jamestown.  No  orator,  no  poet,  no  pub- 
licist during  the  classic  ages  of  the  republic 
touched  the  theme  in  its  general  aspects,  though  here  and 
there  isolated  wits  complained  of  the  stupidity  of  particular 
persons  or  classes.  Partly  this  must  have  been  because  those 
times  were  too  troubled  by  immediate  issues  for  men  to 
see  the  great  drift  toward  national  uniformity  which  was 
going  on,  and  partly  it  must  have  been  because  the  nation 
was  so  uncompleted  an  entity  that  men  could  still  look 
forward  with  enthusiasm  to  the  time  when  uniformity 
should  have  lifted  them  out  of  disorder.  Sensible  observers 
could  then  regard  their  fellow-countrymen  as  a  multitude 
of  raw  recruits,  drawn  in  from  farms  and  workshops  and 
offices,  vigorous  enough,  perhaps,  but  as  yet  undisciplined, 
and  consequently  neither  neat  nor  obedient  nor  punctual 
nor  able  to  move  in  harmony.  Almost  no  one  seems  to 
have  foreseen  that  the  time  would  come  when  numerous 
critics  would  inquire  for  what  purpose  this  army  had  been 
regimented  or  when  the  rank  and  file  of  the  army  itself 
would  begin  to  grow  restless  under  the  pressure  of  the  dis- 
cipline to  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  had  willingly  yielded 
itself.  Unity  was  ordinarily  considered  a  sufficient  end  in 
itself,  and  the  sentiment  of  unity  increased  at  a  rate  which 
took  little  notice  of  the  possible  disadvantages  of  uniformity. 

The  result  was  that  the 
first  years  of  the  present  cen- 
tury saw  such  a  landslide  of 
uniformity  as  the  country 
had  never  seen  before. 
Broadly  speaking,  the  land- 
slide may  be  said  to  have 
been  precipitated  in  politics 
by  Roosevelt,  and  in  theology 
by  Bryan.  Each  of  these 
leaders  stole  into  his  position 
by  a  kind  of  involuntary 
ruse.  At  the  outset,  of 
course,  Roosevelt  won  his 
hearing  and  his  followers 
by  a  protest  against  the 
inertia  which  had  settled 
upon  public  life.  If  only 
the  strenuous  virtues  could 
be  aroused,  he  thought,  the 
country  could  be  saved.  But 
when  they  had  been  aroused, 
he  was  found  to  have  no 
talent  for  guiding  them.  He 
could  still  shout  louder  than 


In  the  good  old  days  when  it  was  not  dullness 
that  lurked  behind  every  tree 
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any  of  his  rivals,  but  out  of  the  din  came  no  intelligent  or 
even  intelligible  commands.  He  had  no  first-rate  political 
principles,  no  first-rate  ideas  of  any  sort.  He  had  never  gone 
beyond  a  high-minded  adolescence.  And  even  what  principles 
he  had  were  latterly  attacked  by  the  corruption  of  the  best 
elements  in  them.  Strenuousity  frustrated  becomes  childish. 
In  Roosevelt,  moreover,  the  original  impulse  to  gain  his  ends 
in  a  civil  fashion  was  gradually  supplanted  by  an  impulse  to 
gain  them  in  a  military  fashion.  He  became  as  noisy  an  up- 
holder of  the  soldierly  virtues  as  Wilhelm  Hohenzollern, 
and  insisted  that  the  nation  had  a  right  to  exact  of  all  its 
citizens  at  all  times  the  subordination  of  private  preferences 
to  the  public  welfare  which  more  temperate  and  far-sighted 
political  philosophers  demand  only  in  national  emergencies,  if 
even  then.  Had  Roosevelt  made  his  entrance  into  politics 
with  his  later  notions  fully  developed  he  would  hardly  have 
been  listened  to.  But  because  he  had  first  attracted  atten- 
tion on  very  different  issues,  and  because  something  generous 
and  charming  about  him  had  won  him  great  popular  favor, 
he  had  an  insidious  effect.  Around  him  crystalized  many 
diverse  forms  of  patriotism  and  out  of  the  crystalization 
emerged  the  term  "hundred-per-cent  Americanism"  which 
has  become,  on  the  unreflective  plane  to  which  it  speedily 
dropped,  one  of  the  great  national  nuisances. 

Meanwhile  a  similar  development  was  going  on  in  Bryan, 
who  began  as  a  political  reformer  and  ended  as  a  theological 
demagogue.  He,  it  is  true,  transferred  his  activities  from 
one  department  of  discussion  to  another  more  definitely 

than  did  Roosevelt,  but 
the  process  was  continuous 
enough.  First  taking  a  stand 
in  behalf  of  the  plain  people 
who  had  suffered  during  the 
economic  disturbances  of  the 
nineties,  he  also  commended 
himself  by  something  gener- 
ous and  charming  in  his  con- 
stitution. But  he  was  too 
vague  in  his  philanthropic 
programs  ever  to  help  one  of 
them  win  a  majority ;  com- 
pact groups  opposed  him  and 
his  own  followers  obscurely 
distrusted  him  except  when 
they  were  under  the  spell  of 
his  voice.  Philanthropy  frus- 
trated becomes  splenetic. 
Bryan,  defeated  in  political 
affairs,  turned  to  theology. 
In  a  realm  in  which  there 
are  no  certainties  and  no  final 
decisions,  he  could  be  as  posi- 
tive as  he  had  been  vague  be- 
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fore,  and  run  no  risk  of  not  being  as  wrong  as  ever.  In 
this  realm  of  opinion  he  sharked  up  such  hordes  of  the  super- 
stitious as  no  civilized  person  had  dreamed  were  in  existence. 
Left  alone  they  might  have  been  inert,  but  they  would  not 
have  been  especially  obnoxious.  Stirred,  however,  by  his 
eloquence,  now  hollow  but  still  loud,  they  left  their  faith- 
ful pursuits  and  followed  him  in  his  crusade  against  en- 
lightenment. And  Bryan,  like  Roosevelt,  suffered  from  a 
military  ideology,  though  he  thought  of  his  cohorts  less  as 
American  soldiers  than  as  Christian  soldiers.  The  Bible, 
literally  and  grotesquely  interpreted,  furnished  him  with 
his  handbook  of  arms  and  his  rules  of  warfare.  His  inten- 
tion, whether  avowed  or  not,  was  to  organize  the  Funda- 
mentalists, as  they  were  adroitly  named,  into  an  obedient 
army  which  should  have  but  one  will  and  one  doctrine, 
and  which  by  reason  of  its  narrow  unity  of  aim  should  be 
able  to  divide  and  conquer  all  those  who  were  not  already 
uniformed  in  a  common  dogma. 

Many  other  tendencies,  of  course,  contributed  to  the 
growth  of  popular  orthodoxy.  Roosevelt  and  Bryan  are  only 
typical  dramatic  figures,  but  they  serve  to  illustrate  the 
whole  movement.  The  European  war,  which  became  also 
an  American  war,  stimulated  all  these  tendencies  to  a  fever- 
ish acceleration  of  their  natural  pace.  Then,  when  that 
strain  relaxed,  and  the  country  wanted  to  be  left  alone 
to  catch  its  breath  again,  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  should 
have  settled  into  the  mold  of  dull  uniformity  and  com- 
placent mediocrity  indicated  by  the  elections  of  1924.  The 
new  administration  was  wished  and  thought  to  be  as  Amer- 
ican as  Roosevelt  and  as  Christian  as  Bryan,  and  further- 
more as  right-thinking  about  business  as  any  hundred-per- 
cent Fundamentalist  soldier  or  officer  in  the  army  of  busi- 
ness could  desire. 

YET  even   in  this  hush  of  peace   there  was  an   angry 
murmur  from  several  quarters.     The  most  specific  ut- 
terance of  dissent  came  from  the  enemies  of  prohibition.  At 
first  they  complained  for  the  most  part  as  individuals  who 
felt  they  were  being  denied  a  personal  satisfaction  which 
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An  obedient  army  with  one  will  and  one  doctrine 

they  were  unwilling  to  forego,  but  they  speedily  carried 
their  protest  to  a  more  general  ground.  Prohibition,  they 
maintained,  had  undertaken  to  enforce  a  single  sumptuary 
law  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  without  reference  to  the 
wishes  of  this  or  that  particular  community.  It  was  there- 
fore a  kind  of  Federal  usurpation  of  local  rights.  In  other 
words,  it  was  one  of  the  tyrannies  of  uniformity.  This 
same  argument  has  since  been  taken  up  with  respect  to 
other  causes,  until  there  is  now  a  wide-spread  resistance  to 
administrative  centralization  which  recalls  the  position  held 
by  Calhoun  before  the  Civil  War.  Among  the  farmers  of 
the  Northwest  there  is  still  another  discontent,  based  upon 
the  feeling  that  national  legislation  has  overlooked  their 
needs  out  of  too  ready  a  sympathy  with  the  movement  to 
industrialize  the  entire  nation.  Here  again  the  protest  is 
aimed  at  a  phase  of  uniformity. 

But  these  special  protests  by  no  means  exhaust  the  field. 
There  is  also  a  general  objection  to  uniformity  which  has 
been  assembling  its  arguments  and  dramatizing  its  examples 
throughout  the  century.  So  far,  the  general  objection  has 
been  raised  largely  by  men  of  letters,  who  today  occupy  a 
place  of  influence  not  occupied  by  their  class  since  the  days 
of  the  controversy  over  slavery.  What  most  sharply  dis- 
tinguishes them  from  their  predecessors  in  the  United  States 
is  that  these  men  fight  under  an  intellectual,  not  a  moral, 
banner,  and  that  their  enemy  is  not  evil  but  stupidity. 
Never  before  1900  was  this  the  case  with  any  concerted 
group  of  important  American  writers.  Whitman  to  the 
end  of  his  life  cherished  a  lofty  confidence  that  the  weld- 
ing of  the  nation  would  somehow  breed  and  release  the 
heroes  whom  he  prophesied.  Cooper  accused  democracy  of 
leveling  out  the  graces  and  of  reducing  merit  too  often  to 
a  common  denominator,  but  he  nevertheless  clung  to  the 
faith  of  the  elder  republicans  that  democratic  justice  would 
in  the  long  run  permit  eminence  to  emerge.  Mark  Twain, 
though  in  his  last  decade  he  came  to  agree  with  all  that 
the  most  biting  later  satirist  has  said  about  the  perils  of 
dull  uniformity,  maintained  throughout  his  life  a  certain 
habit  of  patriotic  decorum  and  left  for  posthumous  publica- 
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tion  most  of  his  charges  against  the  human  race,  including 
Americans,  as  "sheep  for  credulity,  wolves  for  conformity." 
Emerson  himself,  expositor  of  the  creed  of  self-reliance,  im- 
pressively helped  to  further  the  growth  of  that  bland  opti- 
mism which  in  another  generation  closed  millions  of  ears 
to  all  that  the  nation's  critics  could  point  out.  Thoreau 
alone,  of  the  established  classics,  uncompromisingly  slashed 
the  net  with  which  society  bound  him  and  proclaimed  the 
duty  of  individualism,  even  to  the  extent  of  civil  dis- 
obedience. And  Thoreau  did  this  as  much  because 
communal  life  seemed  too  distracting  as  because  it  seemed 
too  uniform. 

Compare  with  these  such  later  figures,  to  choose  only 
the  most  representative  and  clearly-defined,  as  Edgar  Lee 
Masters,  H.  L.  Mencken,  Sinclair  Lewis,  and  Sherwood 
Anderson.  Spoon  River  Anthology,  the  first  work  by  one 
of  them  to  attract  wide  approval,  passed  ten  years  ago  as 
an  arraignment  of  the  American  village  for  its  meanness 
and  hypocrisy;  but  Mr.  Masters'  subsequent  books  have 
made  it  plain  that  he  ranks,  as  he  then  ranked,  complacent 
dullness,  whether  in  village  or  city,  among  the  most  sinister 
vices.  Mr.  Mencken's  Americana,  another  if  a  different 
anthology,  ranges  hilariously  over  the  continent  in  search 
of  actual  testimony,  chosen  from  newspapers,  of  the  bungling 
and  ignorant  stupidity  which  he  thinks  characteristic  of  the 
majority  of  his  fellow-citizens.  He  exhibits  occasional  in- 
stances of  cruelty,  but  his  choice  falls  most  frequently  upon 
instances  of  the  oppression  which  results  when  dull  hands 
are  laid  heavily  upon  excellence.  Main  Street,  greeted  by 
more  readers  than  any  other  book  by  any  of  these  four, 
quite  explicitly  points  to  dullness  as  its  villain.  "It  is  con- 
tentment .  .  .  the  contentment  of  the  quiet  dead,  who  are 
scornful  of  the  living  for  their  restless  walking.  It  is 
negation  canonized  as  the  one  positive  virtue.  It  is  the 
prohibition  of  happiness.  It  is  slavery  self-sought  and  self- 
defended.  It  is  dullness  made  God."  The  heroine  of  the 
piece  is  a  girl  who  rebels  against  village  dullness,  and  by 
that  act  alone  wins  the  sympathy  of  her  author  and  of  his 
readers.  Almost  the  sole  theme  of  Sherwood  Anderson, 
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whether  in  his  autobiographical  Story  Teller's  Story  or  in 
such  fictions  as  Dark  Laughter,  is  the  flight  from  dullness 
of  some  man  or  woman  who  believes  that  there  can  be  no 
good  life  which  is  not  creative  and  free. 

All  these  spokesmen  of  the  revolt,  it  will  be  noted,  agree 
in  the  assumption  that  to  be  uniform  is  to  be  dull.  They 
thus  disagree  with  Henry  Adams,  who  is  sometimes  associat- 
ed with  them  but  who  really  found  fault  with  his  age  be- 
cause it  lacked  unity,  and  who  turned  back  to  the  thirteenth 
century  in  search  of  an  age  in  which  the  energies  of  men 
were  not  dissipated.  The  younger  writers  are  troubled  less 
by  the  dissipation  of  energy  than  by  the  concentration  of  it. 
Perhaps  it  is  more  accurate  to  say  that,  though  they  might 
accept  some  other  program  of  concentration,  they  do  not 
accept  the  program  now  generally  being  followed.  To  put 
the  matter  more  accurately  still,  they  believe  that  the  pre- 
vailing uniformity  in  America  is  mere  victorious  common- 
placeness,  brought  into  power  by  a  superstitious  reverence 
for  the  average  qualities  of  mankind  and  too  seldom  ques- 
tioned by  alert  intelligences.  Unity  is  not  an  advantage 
if  it  is  paid  for  by  a  surrender  of  the  best  traits,  the  extra- 
ordinary traits,  among  the  parties  to  the  union.  "Men  will 
live  and  communicate,"  says  Emerson,  "and  plough,  and 
reap,  and  govern,  as  by  added  ethereal  power,  when  once 
they  are  united.  .  .  .  But  this  union  must  be  inward,  and 
not  one  of  covenants,  and  is  to  be  reached  by  a  reverse  of 
the  methods  they  use.  The  union  is  only  perfect  when  all 
the  uniters  are  isolated.  It  is  the  union  of  friends  who  live 
in  different  streets  or  towns.  Each  man,  if  he  attempts  to 
join  himself  to  others,  is  on  all  sides  cramped  and  dimin- 
ished of  his  proportions;  and  the  stricter  the  union  the 
smaller  and  the  more  pitiful  he  is.  But  leave  him  alone, 
to  recognize  in  every  hour  and  place  the  secret  soul;  he 
will  go  up  and  down  doing  the  works  of  a  true  member, 
and,  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  the  work  will  be  done  with 
concert,  though  no  man  spoke.  .  .  ."  Take  away  the  liberty 
of  the  individual  to  be  honestly  individual,  say  the  later 
commentators,  and  unity  degenerates  to  uniformity. 

Let  it  be  admitted  that  the  current  revolt  tends  to  em- 
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phasizc  but  one  side  of  the  question  which  is  raised.  The 
other  side  has  no  need  of  supporters,  as  the  elections  of 
1924  overwhelmingly  prove.  Conceivably  the  United  States 
has  given  up  its  Jeffersonian,  Emersonian  concern  for  the 
liberty  of  the  individual  and  has  accepted  a  Roman  method 
in  the  expectation  of  a  Roman  destiny.  There  are  still, 
however,  not  a  few  who  cling  to  an  earlier  idea  of  social 
rights  and  duties.  The  dissenting  men  of  letters  have  found 
many  to  agree  with  them  in  their  protest.  These  others 
know  that  not  one  of  the  great  Americans  of  history  was 
always  hundred  per  cent  in  his  attitude,  but  instead  dared 
upon  occasion  to  champion  minorities,  in  the  face  of  savage 
abuse  from  the  majority.  To  be  hundred  per  cent  now  is 
in  no  sense  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Americans  of 
whom  it  is  fashionable  to  be  most  proud.  Neither  is  it 
in  any  sense  a  return  along  an  ancient  path  when  Amer- 
icans set  up  to  be  Fundamentalists.  The  religious  motive 
which  drove  Americans  from  Europe  was  primarily  a  desire 
to  get  away  from  European  Fundamentalism  in  various 
oppressive  forms.  The  great  sects  which  at  present  most 
busy  themselves  in  the  effort  to  make  Fundamentalism  pre- 
vail would  not  even  exist  if  the  orthodoxy  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  had  had  its  way.  These  sects  have 
been  permitted  to  flourish  by  the  toleration  officially  extend- 
ed to  all  religions  in  America,  and  they  have  learned  no 
better  lesson  than  religious  tyranny  might  have  taught  them. 
Any  rational  intelligence  should  be  able  to  see  through  the 
muddled  arguments  of  hundred  per  cent  Americanism  and 
Fundamentalism.  If  they  have  won  a  large  and  devoted 
following,  it  is  because  there  are  not  enough  rational  intel- 
ligences. To  the  task  of  making  more  of  these  the  serious 
poets  and  satirists  and  critics  have  bent  their  strength. 

Yet  the  prevailing  revolt  is  on  no  account  to  be  regarded 
as  merely  book-bred.  Books  may  have  served  to  focus 
discontent,  but  they  did  not  by  themselves  create  it.  Sur- 
prising as  was  the  form  of  Spoon  River  Anthology  and 
dashing  as  was  the  satire  of  Main  Street,  these  books  could 
never  have  won  their  hundreds  of  thousands  of  readers  if 
the  ground  had  not  already  been  prepared  for  them.  Nor 


did  the  preparation  come  altogether  with  the  war,  as  has 
been  sometimes  said,  with  the  breaking  up  of  the  customary 
patterns  of  behavior  and  the  letting  down  of  idealism  after 
that  violent  effort.  The  famous  Younger  Generation  had 
begun  to  draw  fire  as  early  as  1912,  and  Randolph  Bourne 
had  evolved  his  philosophy  of  youth  very  little  in  advance 
of  many  other  young  men  who  felt  as  he  did,  though  few 
could  write  so  well.  Bernard  Shaw  no  doubt  had  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  the  movement,  and  Wells  and  Galsworthy 
and  the  Fabian  Society,  but  on  the  whole  the  response  of 
the  Younger  Generation  was  to  American  conditions.  Ex- 
ploitation and  industrialization  and  standardization  had 
gone  as  far  as  they  could  without  making  enemies.  There 
was  bound  to  come  a  protest,  steadily  increasing  in  vol- 
ume, from  the  independent  spirits  who  felt  themselves 
crushed  within  the  vast  machine.  Certain  sensitive  writ- 
ers might  voice  the  protest ;  those  writers,  however,  had 
been  shaped  by  the  whirling  winds  and  currents  of  protest, 
and  their  books  owed  to  it  their  swift  prosperity. 

The  topic  upon  which  most  of  the  rebels  fixed  their 
attention  can  hardly  have  been  chosen  by  accident.  If  they 
agreed  that  the  worst  menace  to  American  civilization  was 
negation  canonized,  dullness  made  God,  they  did  it  be- 
cause that  menace  somehow  threatened  them  with  a  special 
force.  They  believed  it  did.  The  first  ground  for  their 
belief  was  the  obvious  fact  that  the  United  States  was 
changing  very  rapidly  from  an  agricultural  to  an  indus- 
trial organization,  from  a  rural  to  an  urban  population. 
In  the  new  society  thus  developed,  the  machine  played  an 
enormously  greater  part  than  it  had  played  before.  From 
being  tools,  machines  had  come  to  be  almost  men,  from  be- 
ing slaves,  machines  had  come  to  be  almost  citizens.  It 
was  no  wonder  that  numerous  Americans,  and  those  often 
the  influential  leaders  of  the  people,  should  have  begun  to 
see  machines  not  only  substitutes  for  men,  but  patterns  for 
them.  Machines  were  neat  and  obedient  and  punctual  and 
able  to  move  in  harmony  beyond  the  capacity  of  human 
beings.  Let  machines,  therefore,  do  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  work  of  human  beings.  But  machines  cannot  quite 
become  men,  and  so  cannot  do  all  the  things  that  men  can 
do.  Very  well,  then,  let  men,  who  are  extremely  adaptable, 
become  machines.  Teach  their  hands  the  same  economical 
cunning ;  teach  their  nervous  systems  the  same  unwearying 
patience.  It  was  only  a  step  from  this  to  the  demand  that 
the  minds  and  opinions  of  men  be  also  standardized.  Let 
them  all  to  be  hundred-per-cent  Americans,  patriots  wo  never 
reason  or  question.  Let  them  all  be  Fundamentalists, 
Christians  who  never  reason  or  question.  And  further- 
more, let  them  be  fitted  out  with  just  that  touch  of  zeal 
in  their  constitutions  which  will  make  them,  while  never 
challenging  their  lawful  rulers,  watchful  among  their  fel- 
lows for  any  variation  from  mechanical  normality  and  ruth- 
less in  suppressing  it  whenever  it  appears. 

The  second  ground  for  the  belief  of  the  young  rebels 
of  1912  that  standardization  was  a  special  menace,  was 
that  they  themselves  so  instinctively  resisted  it.  As  Amer- 
icans they  inherited  a  long  tradition  of  individualism.  They 
had  been  taught  to  admire  the  first  settlers  as  valiant  groups 
of  men  and  women  who  had  dared  to  leave  uniformity  be- 
hind them  in  Europe  and  take  to  the  experimental  wilder- 
ness. They  had  been  taught  to  admire  Franklin  and  Wash- 
ington and  Adams  and  Jefferson  as  men  who  conducted  a 
dangerous  revolution  and  set  up  a  new  republic.  Their 
histories  had  all  told  them  exultantly  of  Daniel  Boone,  a 
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folk-hero  whose  most  memorable  deed  had  been  to  turn 
his  back  upon  the  settlements,  first  of  North  Carolina  and 
then  of  Kentucky,  and  to  plunge  each  time  deeper  into  an 
adventurous  solitude — even  expatriating  himself  by  his  last 
remove  to  Missouri,  still  a  Spanish  possession.  In  the  native 
fiction  which  the  new  rebels  had  read  no  character  was 
better  known  to  them  than  Leather-Stocking,  whose  career 
had  been  based  upon  that  of  Boone,  and  who  fled  before 
the  encroachments  of  uniformity  in  order  that  he  might 
remain  a  philosopher  of  the  forest.  The  whole  legend  of 
America  was  full  of  tales  of  explorers  and  inventors  and 
reformers  and  innovators  who  had  endured  much  prelimi- 
nary scorn  but  had  triumphed  in  the  end.  Roosevelt  him- 
self had  broken  with  the  economic  class  which  had  expected 
him  to  put  his  talents  in  their  service.  Bryan  himself  had 
once  attempted  to  lead  what  seemed  a  forlorn  hope,  not 
backward  into  the  night  of  superstition  but  forward  into  the 
noon  of  justice.  The  Younger  Generation  could  reasonably 
appeal  from  the  older  to  the  younger  Roosevelt,  from  the 
older  to  the  younger  Bryan.  Enterprise  was  in  their  blood. 
They  could  not  too  rapidly  submit  to  becoming  obedient 
cogs  in  standard  vfheels. 

If  they  had  wanted  to  resort  to  such  arguments,  they 
might  have  said  that  they,  not  the  Roosevelts  and  Bryans 
and  Coolidges  and  Garys,  were  the  true  Americans.  They, 
not  the  exhorters  to  uniformity,  cherished  the  profounder 
impulses  of  the  race.  The  burden  of  existence  had  descended 
upon  them,  they  felt,  with  an  unnecessary  weight.  Human 
life  in  the  United  States  was  not  yet  so  crowded  that  it 
called  for  any  Asiatic  subordination  of  the  individual  to 
the  general  welfare.  The  country  was  not  yet  such  a  fac- 
tory that  every  hand  must  docilely  ply  the  levers  of  its 
machine.  There  might  be  no  frontier  remaining  on  the 
map,  no  free  land  to  which  the  restive  youth  could  go  from 
the  pinching  settlements ;  but  there  was  still,  -as  always, 
the  frontier  of  mind,  the  free  land  of  speculation  and  crea- 
tion. In  these  circumstances  there  was  developed  a  habit 
of  speculation  among  the  younger  Americans  which  had 
marked  no  previous  age.  Their  minds  ventured  inquisitively 
into  all  the  regions  of  opinion.  There  grew  up  a  new  en- 


thusiasm for  the  processes  of  creation,  so  that  the  word 
"creative"  for  the  first  time  in  America  entered  the  jargon 
of  familiar  speech.  The  arts  were  asked  to  assimilate  an 
embarrassing  number  of  volunteers.  Young  philosophers 
brooded  in  every  cave  and  young  poets  sang  on  every  tree. 
Many  enough  of  these  revolutionists  proceeded  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  world  had  been  made  over.  This  was 
not  the  case,  but  has  that  not  always  been  the  tacit  assump- 
tion upon  which  the  most  characteristic  Americans  have  pro- 
ceeded? The  newest  Americans  can  hardly  be  blamed  for 
accepting  their  heritage  and  spending  it  as  examples  warrant. 

It  is  singular,  but  not  inexplicable,  that  the  manifestation 
of  the  revolt  which  has  been  most  frequently  discussed  is 
a  superficial  one.  It  is  the  freedom  of  manners  which  prevails 
among  the  young.  Just  how  far  any  startling  revolution 
has  been  here  effected  is  difficult  to  decide.  Certainly  no 
period  of  history  has  left  a  record  which  does  pot  show  some 
traces  of  the  natural  conflict  between  parents  and  children. 
But  there  is  just  now  an  audacity  of  rebellion,  a  fashion 
of  candor  among  the- children,  which  worries  many  a  grave 
beard  and  many  a  tender  bosom.  The  rebels  have  not  only 
an  instinct,  but  also  a  philosophy,  of  freedom.  They  appear 
to  be  sowing  their  wild  oats  very  systematically.  Their 
philosophy  is  without  doubt  more  troubling  than  their  in- 
stinct. The  instinct  will  soon  wear  itself  out  and  will 
vanish  under  the  pressure  of  maturer  responsibility.  The 
philosophy,  however,  is  a  different  matter.  It  has  a  stub- 
born air.  It  can  be  rooted  out  only  when  the  causes  are 
rooted  out  or  when  the  present  individuals  who  hold  it  have 
all  given  up  the  fight.  The  causes  can  be  rooted  out  by 
nothing  less  than  a  retreat  by  the  entire  nation  from  the 
bog  of  standardization  into  which  it  has  blundered. 

The  individuals  who  are  now  revolting  against  dullness 
will  not  give  up  the  fight  till  they  are  dead  or  senile. 
Meanwhile  the  struggle  goes  vigorously  on.  Nothing  in 
the  intellectual  history  of  the  United  States  matches  it. 
Nothing  in  the  physical  history  of  the  United  States  is  so 
significant  except  the  Revolution,  the  expansion  westward, 
the  Civil  War,  and  the  recent  participation  in  European 
affairs. 


The  machine,  god  of  things  as  they  are 
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A  Monthly  Survey  of  Our  New  International  Frontiers 

By  JAMES  G.  McDONALD 


HE  "war  after  the  war"  is  ended.  Germany 
has  entered  the  League  of  Nations.  No 
longer  a  political  or  moral  outcast,  she  sits 
as  an  equal  with  the  other  great  powers, 
permanent  members  of  the  Council.  No 
longer  can  the  League  be  damned  as  a 
veiled  continuance  of  the  war-time  alliances.  Despite  the 
withdrawal  of  Brazil — balanced  by  the  likely  return  of 
Argentina — and  the  resignation  of  Spain,  the  League  now 
more  nearly  than  ever  before  approximates  the  ideal  of  its 
founders,  a  universal  federation  of  mankind.  Only  two 
great  powers,  the  most  radical  and  the  .most  conservative, 
Soviet  Russia  and  the  United  States,  remain  outside. 

Automatically  with  the  Reich's  membership  in  the  League, 
the  Locarno  treaties  come  into  effect.  Germany  becomes  a 
guarantor  of  the  security  of  France  as  France  becomes  a 
guarantor  of  the  security  of  her  former  enemy.  Great 
Britain  and  Italy  join  in  guaranteeing  the  inviolability  of 
the  demilitarized  zone  of  the  Rhineland.  Germany  and  her 
eastern  neighbors,  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia,  assume  re- 
ciprocal obligations  to  settle  their  differences  by  peaceful 
means.  Just  as  economic  cooperation  under  the  Dawes  plan 
ended  six  years  of  futile  bickering  about  German  repara- 
tions, so  in  the  diplomatic  field  these  political  agreements 
should  tend  to  substitute  friendly  cooperation  for  allied 
bullying  and  German  sabotage. 

It  is  a  hopeful  augury  for  the  permanence  of  these  new 
arrangements  that  they  should  have  been  consummated 
under  the  premiership  of  Poincare,  heretofore  the  tireless 
advocate  of  the  doctrine,  "Germany  understands  nothing 
but  force."  Not  idealism  but  a  belated  recognition  that 
France's  best  interests  in  the  long  run  can  be  subserved  only 
through  close  relations  with  Germany  dictates  his  new  policy. 
Nor  are  the  German  leaders  actuated  by  altruistic  motives. 
They  see  in  the  League  and  the  Locarno  agreements  means 
essential  to  the  Reich's  re-establishment  as  a  first  class 
power.  But  surely  in  the  present  semi-anarchic  stage  of 
world  relations  enlightened  self-interest  is  a  vastly  surer 
foundation  than  the  pious  aspirations  of  idealistic  inter- 
nationalists. 

A  significant  indication  of  the  growing  realization  of  the 
economic  interdependence  of  France  and  Germany  was  the 
signing  of  an  ad  interim  treaty  of  commercial  amity  on 
August  5.  This  is  the  closest  commercial  bond  ever 
entered  into  by  these  two  frequent  enemies.  Covering  the 
wide  range  of  commercial  relations  it  gives  France  the 
benefit  of  the  minimum  German  tariffs  on  practically  all 
agricultural  products  and  on  many  other  goods.  France  in 
return  grants  in  effect  most-favored-nation  treatment  of 
German  products. 

Not  less  important  are  the  continuing  negotiations  among 
the  leaders  of  Belgian,  German  and  French  heavy  industries. 
The  much  talked  of  gigantic  steel  trust  may  still  be  far 
in  the  future,  but  close  working  relations  among  the  steel, 


coal  and  iron  interests  in  these  three  countries  are  practically 
completed.  At  last  big  business  and  diplomacy  are  working 
together  to  knit  again  that  intricate  web  of  international 
economic  relations  so  disastrously  shattered  by  the  war. 

The  League  and  theMediterranean 

ALMOST  before  Abd  el  Krim  lands  on  his  Indian 
island,  a  prisoner  in  exile,  those  who  vanquished  him 
are  quarreling  about  the  spoils.  The  Spanish  dictator, 
threatened  by  disaffection  at  home  which  before  these  lilies 
appear  may  have  resulted  in  startling  dhanges  in  Madrid, 
was  quick  to  seize  an  excuse  to  try  for  a  diplomatic  victory 
abroad.  This  he  found  in  Tangier.  Though  but  eight  miles 
from  Spain  itself,  the  city  and  enclave  are  neutralized  and 
governed  by  an  international  commission.  Primo  de  Rivera, 
charging  that  the  international  control  was  ineffective,  a 
few  weeks  ago  proposed  that  the  city  and  the  port  be  in- 
corporated in  the  Spanish-Moroccan  zone  of  which  it  is 
territorially  an  integral  part  or  that  Spain  be  allowed  to 
administer  the  region  as  a  mandatory  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. He  is  said  to  have  intimated  that  these  concessions 
would  be  an  acceptable  substitute  for  a  permanent  seat  in 
the  League  Council. 

Mussolini,  who  has  just  completed  a  treaty  of  arbitration 
and  friendship  with  Spain,  gave  his  formal  support  to  the 
Spanish  claim  though  frowning  upon  that  part  of  the 
proposal  which  would  give  the  League  any  supervisory 
power.  He  was  careful  also  to  add  that  if  an  international 
conference  could  be  convened  to  reconsider  the  Tangier 
treaty  of  1923,  under  which  the  territory  is  now  governed 
by  the  consular  representatives  of  Great  Britain,  France  and 
Spain,  or  that  of  Algeciras  of  1906,  Italy  as  a  signatory 
of  the  later  treaty  and  as  a  Mediterranean  power  would 
ask  to  be  represented.  French  opinion  shortly  reminded  the 
Italian  dictator  that  under  no  circumstances  would  Spain 
be  permitted  to  cede  any  of  its  rights  in  Morocco  to  Italy. 

Britain,  less  peremptorily  but  none  the  less  firmly,  insists 
that  the  neutral  and  unfortified  status  of  Tangier  be  con- 
tinued. It  is  one  of  the  safest  and  most  commodious  ports 
in  the  Mediterranean,  capable  of  sheltering  a  large  number 
of  submarines,  and  only  some  thirty  miles  west  of  Gibraltar. 
An  enemy  in  control  of  it  could  shut  a  fleet  out  of  the 
Mediterranean,  render  useless  the  naval  forces  at  Malta 
and  Cypress,  and  block  the  shortest  all-sea  route  to  India. 
Therefore,  though  Spain  may  be  granted  minor  concessions 
in  the  direction  of  somewhat  larger  control,  Mussolini  has 
not  the  slightest  chance  of  securing  a  foothold  in  that  part 
of  Africa.  Some  observers  see  in  his  support  of  Spain  an 
initial  move  toward  bargaining  with  France  for  territorial 
concessions  in  Tunis,  but  against  this  the  Quai  d'Orsay  is 
and  will  remain  adamant.  It  is  not  surprising  that  foreign 
ministers  Chamberlain  and  Briand  announced  most  positively 
that  the  status  of  Tangier  would  not  be  discussed  at  Geneva. 
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Another  African  question  involving  a  quite  different 
alignment  of  three  of  the  same  powers  has,  however,  been 
laid  formally  before  the  League.  Abyssinia,  in  a  note 
published  in  Geneva  July  28,  protested  against  the  recent 
Anglo-Italian  pact  as  a  covert  attack  upon  her  independence. 
Britain  replied  that  she  was  merely  seeking  permission  to 
build  a  dam  in  northern  Abyssinia  to  help  get  water  to  the 
cotton  fields  of  the  Sudan,  while  Italy  protested  that  there 
were  no  ulterior  motives  behind  her  request  for  permission 
to  build  a  railroad  across  eastern  Abyssinia  to  connect 
Eritrea  and  Somaliland.  Each  power  had  merely  agreed  to 
support  the  other  in  its  "requests"  to  the  Abyssinian 
government!  France,  to  whom  the  news  of  the  British  agree- 
ment came  as  a  surprise,  is  credited  in  Italy  as  having 
instituted  and  as  now  directing  the  Abyssinian  protest.  In 
any  event,  this  appeal  of  a  weak  and  backward  state  to  the 
League  is  an  interesting  test  of  the  League  machinery  and 
of  the  good  faith  between  Rome  and  London.  One  would 
be  more  confident  that  Britain  at  least  would  be  held  to 
her  disavowal  were  not  British  public  opinion,  even  that 
in  the  most  enlightened  circles,  so  naively  trustful.  Witness 
the  following  from  a  leading  editorial  in  the  Manchester 
Guardian  of  August  6,  1926: 

Nobody,  after  reading  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain's  speech  on 
Monday,  can  doubt  the  innocence,  even  benevolence,  of  our  own 
policy,  as  interpreted  by  him,  towards  Abyssinia;  what  remains 
very  much  in  doubt  is  the  equal  innocence  of  the  policy  of 
Italy  and  the  reasons  which  induced  our  Foreign  Office  to  mix 
itself  up  in  Italian  projects  in  that  country. 

Russian  Realists 

TROTSKY,  Zinoviev  and  now  Kameneff  have  been 
thrust  from  power  in  Russia  by  Stalin,  the  Georgian 
boss  of  the  Communist  party.  The  issues  on  which  he  broke 
the  strength  of  three  such  stalwart  heirs  of  Lenin's  power 
are  fundamental.  Trotsky,  former  war  lord,  sought  to 
democratize  the  party  control  and  was  sent  to  the  Caucasus 
for  his  health.  Back  in  Moscow,  in  charge  of  foreign  con- 
cessions, he  has  no  longer  any  position  in  the  army  which 
he  did  so  much  to  build  up.  Zinoviev  and  Kameneff  differed 
with  Stalin  because  of  what  they  denounced  as  his  favoritism 
to  the  peasants.  The  noisy  and  indefatigable  head  of  the 
Third  Internationale  was  three  weeks  ago  deprived  of  his 
position  in  the  powerful  Political  Bureau,  a  group  of  seven, 
which  dictates  the  Soviet  policies.  Now  he,  too,  is  seeking 
the  healing  waters  of  the  Caucasus.  Kameneff,  no  longer 
commissar  for  foreign  and  domestic  trade,  has  been  relegated 
to  his  library. 

The  peasant  more  and  more  emerges  as  the  real  ruler 
of  Russia.  The  revolution  vastly  multiplied  the  numbers 
of  peasant  land-holders,  increased  the  proportion  of  small 
units,  and  strengthened  the  individual  tendency  in  agricul- 
ture. So  far  have  these  developments  gone  that  many 
orthodox  Communists  insist  that  the  peasants  have  become 
a  middle  class  and  that  some  of  them  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  small  capitalists.  Certainly,  outraged  by  the  dispropor- 
tionate prices  they  must  pay  for  everything  they  buy,  the 
peasants  sell  less  and  less  of  their  crops.  Instead  they  tend 
to  hoard  them  and  rely  increasingly  on  the  products  of  the 
local  village  industries.  No  matter  how  much  those  like 
Zinoviev  and  Kameneff  demand  that  the  peasants  lend  their 
enlarged  resources  to  help  the  city  industries  and  provide 
a  surplus  for  governmental  export,  Stalin  realizes  that  the 


peasant  cannot  be  coerced.  His,  therefore,  is  a  plan  of 
conciliation  and  compromise,  encouraging  larger  crops 
through  lower  taxation  while  attempting  by  a  thorough 
reorganization  of  state  industries  to  reduce  the  cost  of  manu- 
factured goods.  This  dictator  may  yet  be  considered  the 
greatest  realist  produced  by  the  revolution. 

Help  for  the  Sick  Franc 

BRILLIANTLY  Poincare  has  begun  his  program  of 
fiscal  rehabilitation.  Wisely  he  has  limited  himself  to 
the  major  task  of  saving  the  franc.  In  less  than  three 
weeks,  with  the  aid  of  the  "grand  ministere,"  representing 
all  political  parties  except  the  Communist,  the  Socialist 
and  the  extreme  Right,  he  forced  Parliament  to  accept  two 
important  measures.  His  finance  bill,  which  substantially 
increases  the  burden  of  both  direct  and  indirect  taxation, 
was  rushed  through  both  Chambers  in  a  fortnight.  These 
additional  revenues  will  leave  the  budget  still  unbalanced 
by  62,000,000  francs,  to  be  made  up  by  promised  economies 
which  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  effect.  But  none  the 
less,  the  tax  bill  is  a  notable  achievement. 

Acceptance  of  his  "independent"  sinking  fund  followed 
within  a  week.  It  is  through  this  fund,  to  which  is  allocated 
special  revenues,  that  he  hopes  to  guarantee  the  redemption 
of  the  country's  dangerously  huge  floating  debt.  But  in 
order  more  solemnly  to  reassure  the  French  bond  holders, 
this  provision  for  the  protection  of  the  governmental  securi- 
ties was  incorporated  in  the  Constitution  through  action  by 
the  National  Assembly.  This  joint  meeting  of  the  two 
houses  at  Versailles,  the  third  since  1875,  placed  the  sinking 
fund  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  671  to  146,  beyond  the 
mere  caprices  of  subsequent  Parliaments. 

In  other  significant  ways,  too,  Poincare  promptly 
dragooned  Parliament  into  enacting  important  reforms  out- 
lined by  the  committee  of  experts.  But  two  fundamental 
measures  insisted  upon  by  the  experts  as  imperative  and 
urgent  even  this  hard-hitting  premier  dared  not  insist  upon. 
He  has  deferred,  apparently  indefinitely,  the  stabilization  of 
the  franc  which  the  experts  insisted  must  be  begun  as  quickly 
as  possible.  Once  a  new  value  for  the  franc  is  officially 
fixed,  millions  of  Frenchmen  will  for  the  first  time  be 
shocked  into  a  realization  of  the  tragic  losses  of  inflation. 
It  is,  therefore,  easy  to  understand  why  the  most  courageous 
politician  might  hesitate  to  risk  thus  suddenly  disillusioning 
his  fellow  countrymen. 

Poincare's  other  lapse  from  the  experts'  program  is  equally 
serious.  They  unanimously  declared  that  the  British  and 
American  debt  settlements  must  be  ratified  promptly.  But 
here,  also,  public  opinion  has  been  too  strong  for  the  Lorraine 
taskmaster.  Embarrassed  by  his  own  previous  denunciations 
of  the  American  settlement  the  premier  postponed  considera- 
tion of  both  agreements.  There  are  signs  that  during  the 
parliamentary  recess  he  hopes  to  prepare  the  country  for 
ratification.  Certainly  unless  financial  opinion  is  everywhere 
wholly  mistaken,  neither  he  nor  any  other  premier  can  effect 
a  genuinely  balanced  budget  and  establish  a  securely  sta- 
bilized currency  until  American  and  British  banking  re- 
sources are  available  as  a  guarantee.  Huge  foreign  loans 
are  not  essential.  But  it  is  necessary  for  London  and  New 
York  to  stand  prepared  to  prevent  a  "run  on  the  bank." 
Neither  financial  center  will  assume  any  such  responsibility 
until  the  governmental  obligations  have  been  refunded. 
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CAMPUS  bounded  by  the  far  horizon,  and 
the  round  world  for  a  study  hall  is  the  plan 
of  a  new  men's  college  which  begins  its 
semester  this  week  with  an  enrollment  of  450 
carefully  selected  students,  a  faculty  of  fifty 
members,  drawn  from  American  and  European 
colleges  and  universities  and  an  administrative  staff  that  in- 
cludes doctor,  dentist,  nurses  and  dieticians.  The  idea  of  a 
year  of  foreign  travel  for  a  young  man  as  part  of  his  education 
is  not  a  new  one.  The  experiment  of  combining  such  a  "wan- 
der year"  with  a  year  of  college  study  has  been  worked  out 
under  the  direction  of  Charles  F.  Thwing,  President-Emeri- 
tus of  Western  Reserve  University  by  the  University 
Travel  Association,  Inc.,  which  he  organized  for  the  purpose. 
An  ocean  liner  has  been  specially  outfitted.  College  courses, 
with  full  credit,  in  subjects  ranging  from  art  and  astronomy 
through  foreign  trade  and  languages  to  navigation  and  phil- 
osophy have  been  planned.  But  to  what  they  learn  from 
books  and  teachers,  these  lucky  boys  will  add  what  may  be 
learned  from  ocean  winds  and  a  ship's  wake  through  wide 
seas,  from  contacts  with  men  and  women  of  many  countries, 
from  the  sounds  and  smells  and  colors  of  foreign  places,  from 
the  hedgerows  of  England,  the  broken  columns  of  the  Acrop- 
olis, Fujiyama's  head  above  the  mist.  There  will  be  little 
hotel  life  in  foreign  countries — the  effort  will  be  to  get  close 
to  the  real  life  of  the  people,  and  foreign  governments  and 
universities  are  cooperating  in  the  effort. 

A  chartered  ship,  specially  equipped,  a  picked  faculty,  all 
the  painstaking  safeguards  of  health  and  comfort — these  are 
not  easily  or  cheaply  provided.  The  students  of  this  first 
travel-college  are  necessarily  young  men  whose  families  can 
afford  to  pay  for  educational  luxuries.  And  even  as  one 
reads  the  glowing  plans  and  imagines  the  excitement  of  be- 
ginning, say,  one's  sopohomore  year  on  a  ship's  deck,  out- 
ward bound,  there  come  persistent  questions.  Is  this  more 
"spoon  fed"  education?  What  initiative  and  invention  does 
it  leave  room  for?  Is  it  education  in  any  such  real  and 
vital  sense  as  the  six  weeks'  hike  of  two  or  three  ambitious 
classmates  who  play  their  way  abroad  on  a  liner's  orchestra, 
or  work  it  in  the  noisome  hold  of  a  cattle  boat  ?  Will  these 
personally  conducted  boys  actually  learn  more  or  less  than 
the  student  groups  who  cross  steerage  and  go  vagabonding 
about  third  and  fourth  class,  making  a  couple  of  hundred 
hard  saved  dollars  buy  them  a  summer's  knowledge  of  the 
people  and  the  ways  of  other  lands? 

The  college  cruise  is  essentially  another  attempt  to  or- 
ganize adventure  on  a  large  scale.  No  one  yet  knows  whether 
or  not  that  can  be  successfully  done,  whether,  with  all  our 
wealth  and  wisdom  we  can  put  into  young  lives  any  ade- 
quate sub-titute  for  the  biting  reality  of  pioneer  experience 
or  of  the  self-sufficient  farm  and  village  life  that  is  so  swiftly 
and  so  completely  passing.  After  all,  the  thing  that  matters 
about  this  college  cruise  is  whether  it  is  only  an  "efficient 


organization"  of  youth's  hunger  to  see  his  world,  or  whether 
it  actually  means  the  opening  of  another  road  to  good  ad- 
venture for  the  sons  and  daughters  of  our  "machine  age." 


IT  is  amusing  to  picture  the  state  of  mind  of  a  health  of- 
ficer of  1900  told  that  a  quarter  century  later  he  was  to 
find  as  one  of  his  protagonists,  as  enemy  and  also  as  ally,  the 
agile  automobile.  From  the  clumsy  gas  buggies  of  those 
days  have  come  the  swift  shuttles  which  interweave  city  and 
country,  sick  and  well,  which  bring  pleasure  and  fresh  air  to 
many,  but  also  death.  Last  year  automobiles  killed  more 
people  in  Illinois,  for  example,  than  the  five  ancient  mal- 
adies of  diphtheria,  typhoid  fever,  whooping  cough,  scarlet 
fever  and  measles  combined.  In  terms  of  human  history,  it 
is  only  a  brief  time  since  we  ceased  to  regard  illness  as  the 
dispensation  of  a  malign  providence,  and  came  to  under- 
stand that  much  of  it  is  subject  to  study  and  control  by 
science.  Later  it  became  possible  to  work  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  men's  minds  as  well  as  their  bodies  to  the  demand  of 
their  individual  lives,  and  mental  health  was  added  to  the 
physical  field.  Still  more  recently  a  study  of  violent  death 
by  J.  J.  Durrett,  health  officer  in  Memphis,  Tenn.  (see  The, 
Survey,  July  15,  1925,)  turned  the  attention  of  sanitarians 
to  the  kind  of  no  man's  land  of  violence  and  accidents,  which 
has  been  explored  by  legislators,  criminologists,  engineers, 
and  penologists,  but  subject,  so  far,  to  little  coordinated  and 
constructive  effort.  Yet  as  the  automobile  continues  to  rise 
higher  and  higher  in  the  causes  of  death,  there  is  hardlv 
a  health  comomissioner's  report  which  does  not  refer  to  its 
potentialities.  Detroit  officially  warns  parents  that  motor 
accidents  were  the  greatest  single  cause  of  death  of  young 
children  in  that  city;  the  Cattaraugus  County  Health  De- 
partment is  placing  crosses  at  the  sites  of  fatal  accidents  to 
warn  the  passing  motorist  and  prevent  future  mischances ; 
many  state  departments  of  health,  perhaps  notably  those  of 
Florida  and  California,  include  the  supervision  of  motor 
camps  as  an  important  activity;  from  Chicago  comes  a  re- 
cent proclamation  by  the  Commissioner  of  Health  declaring 
"that  it  is  both  my  duty  and  my  desire  to  suppress  the  many 
nerve-racking  and  needless  noises  with  which  Chicago  is 
afflicted,"  and  pointing  a  warning  finger  at  the  automobile; 
while  in  Philadelphia,  here  as  an  effort  of  the  Women's 
Medical  College  and  the  Police  Department,  there  has  been 
a  careful  study  to  determine  the  risks  run  by  "traffic  cops" 
from  poisoning  by  the  exhaust  gasses  of  automobiles.  There 
is,  of  course,  a  credit  side  to  the  ledger:  the  easier  escape 
from  cities;  the  country  weekends  made  possible  by  cheap 
and  individualized  transportation ;  the  services  of  speed  in 
bringing,  for  example,  the  chlorination  outfit  which  the 
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New  York  State  Department  of  Health  rushed  to  one  of  its 
towns  some  time  ago  to  purify  emergency  water  supplies 
and  prevent  possible  epidemic ;  the  clinics  on  wheels  which 
carry  education  and  service  to  remote  cross-corners;  the 
indomitable  flivvers  which  make  rural  public  health  nursing 
possible.  Like  fire,  motor  power  is  a  good  servant;  yet  its 
development  has  added  another  facet  to  the  complex  world 
which  science  and  education  must  strive  to  make  safe  for 
living.  Will  the  health  officers  of  1950  be  dealing  with  air- 
planes? 


PUBLIC  education  in  health  sometimes  has  gone  by  de- 
fault on  the  policy  of  the  gentleman  who  couldn't  mend 
his  roof  when  it  rained,  and  when  it  didn't  rain,  the  leak 
didn't  matter  anyway;  if  you  weren't  suffering  an  epidemic 
at  the  moment,  what  was  the  use  of  talking  about  a  disease, 
and  if  you  were,  there  certainly  was  no  time  left  to  talk 
about  it.  Yet  there  are  plenty  of  diseases  which  can  be  pre- 
vented by  advance  talk  and  education,  and  three  of  them, 
diphtheria,  smallpox  and  typhoid,  will  be  made  subjects  for 
discussion  this  year  by  the  Seymour  Plan  for  disease  preven- 
tion recently  adopted  by  the  Conference  of  State  and  Pro- 
vincial Health  Authorities  of  North  America.  In  Septem- 
ber and  October  health  officers  cooperating  in  this  plan  are 
to  survey  the  incidence  of  diphtheria  in  their  communities, 
and  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  educate  their  people  to  the 
wisdom  of  immunizing  children  against  it;  smallpox  will  be 
the  subject  for  November  and  December,  and  typhoid  for 
January  and  February,  1927.  Anyone  can  avoid  having  any 
one  of  these  three  serious  diseases  by  taking  a  little  thought 
and  trouble ;  the  problem  of  preventing  them  is  one  of  over- 
coming individual  ignorance  and  inertia.  The  psychology 
of  the  "drive"  may  well  carry  over  in  the  prevention  of 
disease  as  successfully  as  it  has  done  in  other  pieces  of  public 
propaganda;  already  the  first  six  months  of  New  York's 
campaign  to  abolish  diphtheria  have  shown  an  encouraging 
decline  in  illness  and  in  death  from  that  cause.  An  iso- 
lated health  officer,  beset  by  the  claims  on  his  attention,  will 
be  encouraged  by  the  thought  that  everybody's  doing  it  this 
month,  and  the  plan,  dependent  for  its  success  on  local  initi- 
ative, gives  scope  for  all  the  help  it  can  muster  from  inter- 
ested individuals,  the  teachers,  nurses,  physicians,  parents, 
even  the  potential  patients  themselves. 


A  CITIZEN  of  Nebraska  seldom  has  any  clear  notion 
as  to  who  it  is  in  a  given  decade  that  may  be  shap- 
ing and  molding  the  public  welfare  in  so  distant  a.  common- 
wealth as  Massachusetts.  When  we  turn  from  such  geo- 
graphic divisions  to  vocational  groupings,  there  is  at  once 
less  and  more  chance  of  acquaintance;  less,  because,  after 
all,  we  most  of  us  work  in  pretty  water-tight  compartments ; 
but  more  because  occupations  run  along  national  lines.  How 
many  citizens  of  Nebraska  know  what  William  Thompson 
Sedgwick  meant  as  a  citizen  of  Massachusetts?  How  many 
settlement  workers,  probation  officers,  community  chest  lead- 
ers, as  well  as  the  health  workers  themselves,  know  of  the 
outstanding  services  in  the  field  of  sanitation  of  the  late 
Professor  Sedgwick  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 


nology ?  The  medical  journals  would  rate  him  for  his  pro- 
fessional accomplishments;  but  from  the  standpoint  of  a  lay 
journal,  the  outstanding  significance  of  the  man  was  that 
he  carried  over  into  the  realistic  civic  struggle  of  American 
cities  the  findings  of  the  laboratories;  he  threw  his  weight 
into  the  application  of  science  and  repeatedly,  by  linking 
social  investigation  with  engineering  technique,  he  welded 
social  values  with  medical.  Years  ago,  he  bore  such  a  part 
as  counsellor  on  the  health  side  of  the  Pittsburgh  Survey — 
the  project  from  which  our  magazine  and  association  take 
their  names. 

Two  memorials  to  Professor  Sedgwick  have  been  pro- 
posed ;  one,  a  lectureship  at  the  Institute  in  Boston,  has 
already  been  established  and  the  other,  a  medal  to  be  award- 
ed by  the  American  Public  Health  Association  for  dis- 
tinguished services  in  public  health  work,  is  now  being 
created.  Dr.  M.  J.  Rosenau,  Lee  K.  Frankel,  C.-E.  A. 
Winslow  and  others  whose  names  are  well  known  to  Survey 
readers,  are  active  on  these  committees.  Such  readers,  es- 
pecially, in  the  health  field,  can  get  in  touch  with  the  move- 
ment through  the  secretary,  Homer  N.  Calver,  at  370 
Seventh  Avenue,  New  York. 


THE  opening  on  October  10  of  the  Union  Apartments, 
built  and  owned  by  the  Union  Settlement,  on  the  upper 
East  Side,  marks  still  another  oblique  attack  on  the  housing 
dilemma  of  New  York  city.  The  dilemma,  of  course,  is 
that,  under  competitive  exploitation,  land  within  easy  reach 
of  offices  and  factories  on  Manhattan  Island  is  in  general 
too  dear  to  live  on,  except  for  the  well-to-do  who  pay  extra- 
vagant rents  for  new  apartments,  and  the  very  poor  who 
pay  extravagant  rents  for  old  ones. 

Attention  has  been  focused  during  the  past  two  years, 
largely  through  the  aggressive  leadership  of  the  State  Com- 
mission of  Regional  Planning  and  Housing,  on  the  need  of 
slum  clearance  and  the  provision  of  low-cost  apartments  for 
wage-earners.  The  pinch  has  been  felt,  too,  by  low-salaried 
and  professional  groups,  but  their  turn  must  wait.  For  both 
sorts  of  under-the-market  housing,  the  great  obstacle  has 
been  the  high  cost  of  money  as  well  as  the  high  cost  of  land. 

The  Union  Settlement,  closely  affiliated  with  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  has  been  able  to  make  this  interest- 
ing use  of  a  plot  of  land  adjacent  to  its  own  building  through 
the  fact  that  the  Seminary  has  financed  its  project  at  a  low 
rate  of  interest.  Fifty-three  tenants  will  therefore  be  able  to 
live  in  a  house  of  architectural  integrity  and  dignity  at 
from  twenty  to  thirty  dollars  a  room  a  month.  While  well 
above  the  purchasing  power  of  the  typical  resident  of  the 
neighborhood,  where  "cold-water  flats"  rent  for  six  or  seven 
dollars-a  room,  these  rates  are  still  well  below  the  prevailing 
figures  for  new  construction  in  Manhattan. 

One  purpose  of  the  settlement  in  this  project  is  to  create 
an  income  producing  property  which  will  aid  in  supporting 
its  regular  activities.  Incidentally  it  demonstrates  afresh 
that  reasonable  financing  brings  down  rents.  M6re  specifi- 
cally it  seeks  to  make  possible  for  social  workers  and  others 
who  are  adventuring  in  the  professional  life  of  the  great 
city  to  make  their  homes  and  share  in  the  life  of  a  tenement 
neighborhood  under  domiciliary  conditions  which  will  make 
for  health  and  gracious  living — a  modern  echo  if  you  will 
of  the  older  settlement  call  to  residence. 
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This  Lady  Knew  Her  Business 


IF  you  were  a  woman,  a  philosophical  radical, 
and  a  Jew,  could  you  start  out  with  a  highly 
classical  bent,  take  a  job  at  nothing  a  week 
transcribing  from  a  dictagraph,  and  twenty 
years  later  quit  work  as  one  of  the  leading 
women  in  advertising  in  the  United  States? 
Helen  Woodward  did.  And  here's  her  Odyssey  in  Many 
Windows,  a  set  of  gay,  but  acid-etched  impressions  of 
modern  business  as  it  looks  to  a  woman — from  the  inside. 
It  is  a  critique  of  business  as  an  equation  in  human  lives,  and 
a  close-up  of  the  business  man — clerk  to  executive — at  his 
desk  by  the  one  who  knows  him  best  in  the  world,  the  wo- 
man in  the  office.  And  it  is  a  vivid  story  of  the  rise  of  the 
"advertising  game"  on  its  unsteady  pyramid  of  words — 
the  same  game  that  played  hero  for  the  author's  husband, 
W.  E.  Woodward,  in  his  novel  Bunk.  But  this  is  better 
than  a  novel  because  it  is  as  exciting  yet  remains  sober  truth : 
it  is  more  than  memoirs  for  it  is  packed  with  the  side-light 
reflections  of  a  human  interest  philosopher  on  why  and  how 
women  succeed  or  fail  whether  taking  dictation  or  giving 
it.  Many  Windows  is  the  I  Confess  of  a  woman  who  made 
her  jobs,  gambled  on  new  ones,  invented  a  whole  technique 
of  book-selling,  succeeded,  won  free  from  her  inferiority 
complex  (sex  and  racial)  and  laughed  and  thought  all  the 
way.  Here  Little  Cinderella  Stenographer  finally  does  make 
more  than  her  boss — and  so  gets  fired. 

Really  here  is  a  case  book  of  the  psychology  of  women 
in  offices  revealed  in  the  author's  own  tale,  and  a  score  of 
minor  dramas  of  other  girls,  with  their  lovers  and  bosses. 
But  it  is  not  sou  stuff.  It  reminds  me  of  Eleanor  Wem- 
bridge's  X-ray  of  girls  at  a  lower  level.  With  always  a 
philosophical  obligate  on  what  it  all  means  and  what  dur- 
able happiness  and  peace  a  woman  finds.  I  think  the  book 
would  be  a  mighty  big  help  to  women  struggling  through 
business  life  with  their  minds  bemused  on  the  questions: 
Is  woman's  place  in  the  home?  And  can  I  have  a  career 
and  a  family?  If  I  were  one  of  those  harassed  souls  called 
vocational  counsellors  I'd  like  to  read  this  study  of  what 
may  be  called  domestic  relations  in  the  office.  Here  Mrs. 
Woodward  is  pertinent  and  often  poignant.  Per  exemplam : 

In  many  an  office  an  imposing  man  or  woman  draws  a  big 
salary,  while  some  devoted,  silly,  able  secretary  not  only  does 
the  work,  but  makes  the  decisions.  Many  of  these  women, 
quite  unconsciously,  are  in  love  with  their  employers,  and  think 
them  a  little  like  gods. 

And  she  is  clear  cut  on  the  temptations  girls  meet  in  busi- 
ness: 

Girls  find  temptations  when  and  where  they  are  ready  for 
them,  in  offices  and  out  of  them.  .  .  .  Offices  are  like  small 
towns.  All  kinds  of  things  happen  in  all  of  them.  Some  of 
the  inhabitants  take  part  and  some  don't.  Some  know  about 
them  and  some  don't. 


Her  sketches  of  Eunice  who  had  a  man  for  a  doll  and  of 
the  big  executive  whose  inhibitions  blew  up  under  pressure 
and  were  lidded  down  by  the  girl  and  of  the  serious  loves 
and  trivial  amourettes  are  vividly  instructive.  So  also  is  her 
little  plea  for  getting  better  service  by  a  little  concession  to 
the  eternal  feminine:  an  extra  two  hours  a  week  to  each 
girl  for  shopping:  a  kitchen  with  a  maid  or  better  a  cook; 
an  hour  and  a  half  for  lunch  with  an  extra  half  hour's  work 
at  night;  tea  or  fruit  and  ten  minutes'  rest  in  the  after- 
noon. This  is  what  the  girls  would  like,  but  they  don't 
get  it  for  "the  idea  that  business  had  better  not  exist  at 
all  if  its  people  are  unhappy  or  underpaid  is  still  incompre- 
hensible jargon  to  most  intellects."  For  Mrs.  Woodward 
came  out  of  business  with  small  respect  therefor.  She  never 
dodges  about  its  tricks  and  shoddy  and  false  slogans  of 
service.  She  thinks  these  male  pretenders  to  business  acumen 
are  mostly  like  bad  little  boys.  She  concludes  that  on  the 
whole  bankers  have  less  sense  than  other  business  men. 

Mrs.  Woodward's  style  has  the  concrete  clipped  force  of 
good  advertising  with  no  artificial  pep  or  any  of  the  affec- 
tations of  the  jazz  school.  You  have  read  her  "stuff"  for 
she  invented  and  wrote  the  ads  to  sell  sets  of  O.  Henry, 
Mark  Twain  and  Stevenson  in  the  mail-order  book  business. 
You  remember — first  the  picture  of  the  crisis,  a  teasing  flash 
in  words  on  the  tale — and  some  millions  went  and  bought 
the  book.  She  helped  discover  the  Brady  Civil  War  photo- 
graphs and  sold  them  by  the  ton  from  the  Review  of  Re- 
views until  they  died  at  the  hands  of  the  World  War.  She 
tells  the  rococo  yarn  of  how  she  conceived  and  then  erected 
a  chateau  for  cosmetics  chaperoned  by  Mrs.  Gouverneur 
Morris  where  the  unguents  were  administered  (and  sold) 
by  trained  nurses  and  the  decorations  so  unique  the  patrons 
copied  them  at  home.  If  you  ever  wondered  how  the  trades- 
people persuade  the  great  dames  to  write  endorsements  of 
a  face  cream  or  a  ginger  ale,  look  through  one  of  these  win- 
dows and  find  out.  Another  will  reveal  how  she  got  the 
gingham  weavers  to  put  out  new  and  lovely  patterns  and 
more  expensive  weaves,  and  then  taught  the  women  of 
America  to  demand  them.  Through  a  third  you  can  over- 
hear the  delicious  Platonic  dialogue  (in  the  classical  sense) 
between  this  lady  and  a  Babbitt  about  how  so  successful  a 
woman  could  be  a  pacifist.  Her  radical  views  never  lost  her 
a  client,  and  her  Jewish  blood  never  gained  her  one  in  her 
own  race.  You  see  all  her  matter  is  "inside  stuff"  and  she 
deals  in  names  and  institutions  with  a  dare-devil  frankness. 

She  has  been  the  young  drudge  whose  mental  fire  burned 
a  path.  Then  you  see  the  successful  salesman  pumping  out 
the  bright  new  idea  daily.  They  give  out  at  forty,  she 
says.  Next  is  the  executive  who  does  her  real  work  over 
a  green  and  yellow  tray  in  bed  and  gets  to  the  office  at 
twelve.  Then  she  won  freedom  and  here  is  the  record  done 
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with  mixed  charity  and  spice — a  success  story  with  an  edge. 
We  have  looked  at  business  through  the  rosy  specs  of  its 
chiefs,  and  lamented  its  iniquities  with  often  ignorant  re- 
formers, but  never  before  have  we  had  the  "low  down"  by 
a  brilliant  woman  who  saw  the  wheels  go  round,  and  tells 
us  about  their  gyrations  with  the  sharp  unbefuddled  vision 
of  the  commensense  sex  who  must  finally  judge  all  institu- 
tions and  all  ranks  as  just  people.  I  hope  you  will  read  the 
book  for  its  racy  tale  and  because  there  are  two  or  three 
million  women  who  are  in  the  mill  of  business  and  almost 
as  many  men  who  hire  and  fire  them.  Both  need  wisdom 
and  companionship — if  only  in  a  book.  If  you  are  not  "in 
trade"  but  stand  amazed  at  this  phantasmagoria  of  the  last 
twenty  years  we  call  modern  American  life,  spend  a  week- 
end looking  through  Many  Windows.  It  is  a  salty  female 
protagonist  for  Edward  Bok's  famous  life.  But  I  doubt  it 
will  sell  so  well  .  .  .  but  then  as  Mrs.  Woodward  knows 
women  are  never  given  equal  pay  for  equal  work. 

THROUGH   MANY  WINDOWS,  by  Helen  Woodward.    Harper's.    387  pp. 
Price  $2.50    postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

Dreamers  of  Power 

VISIONARY  books  are  always  the  best.  Data  on  our 
past  or  critiques  of  our  present  interest  us,  but  rarely 
thrill.  Of  the  thrilling  visionaries  today  there  are  three 
kinds.  The  power  visionary  dreams  of  a  world  in  which 
energy  through  machines  will  produce  the  materials  for  a 
liveable  life  and  release  the  race  into  a  spacious  leisure. 
The  cosmic  visionary  is  remolding  the  universe  in  mystic 
terms  of  ether,  electrons,  and  light  years.  The  not  quite 
respectable  psychic  visionary  seeks  to  persuade  us  we  tremble 
on  the  brink  of  a  new  world  of  the  spirit.  The  prophets 
of  the  new  psychology  and  of  eugenics  dream  dreams  too 
but  they  are  not  yet  concrete  enough  for  poetry  and  drama. 
Henry  Ford  is  a  power  dreamer  and  in  Today  and 
Tomorrow  he  gives  us  a  vision  of  the  new  industry  distilled 
from  his  extremely  practical  and  overwhelming  success  in 
building  some  thirteen  million  flivvers.  He  speaks  with 
authority  and  remarkable  common  sense  and,  thanks  doubt- 
less to  the  genius  of  his  collaborator,  Samuel  Crowther,  with 
clarity  and  simplicity.  His  ideas  are  not  always  new,  and 
not  always  true  though  they  are  based  on  the  practice  of 
the  Ford  Industries,  but  the  book  is  profoundly  significant 
for  it  charts  the  lines  of  thought  that  are  slowly  crystalliz- 
ing in  the  minds  of  many  industrial  leaders.  Here,  my 
friends,  is  the  code  of  our  makers  of  things  who  are  enlight- 
ened— or  have  money  enough.  The  captains  are  getting  to- 
gether on  certain  main  points  and  some  of  Mr.  Ford's  ideas 
are  going  to  form  the  skeleton  of  our  new  materialism. 
Mr.  Ford  may  be  wrong  (and  even  silly)  in  some  of  his 
private  notions;  the  Ford  Industries  may  dissolve;  it  will 
certainly  be  half  a  century  until  the  new  code  wins  any  wide 
adherence — but,  someday  the  industrial  part  of  our  civiliza- 
tion is  going  to  look  much  like  the  Ford  vision.  So  I  advise 
you  to  read  this  book,  and  ponder — and  call  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  your  sons  and  daughters  in  college. 

The  basis  will  be  vast  almost  costless  power  from  old 
sources  and  ones  not  yet  revealed.  This  power  will  be  put 
into  machines  to  cut  men's  physical  labor  to  a  minimum. 
The  inventors  and  overseers  of  these  machines  will  be  the 
skilled  management.  They  will  cut  costs  and  so  cut  prices 
and  enlarge  their  markets  as  Ford  has  done.  They  will 
hate  waste  of  ra\v  material  and  of  labor  like  the  devil  and 


reduce  it  not  by  salvage  but  by  planning — planning  whole 
vertical  units  to  mine  and  lumber  and  transport  to  get  one 
standard  finished  product  made  best  with  least  loss  of  labor 
power.  How  they  will  arrange  competition  for  power  or 
men  or  material  Mr.  Ford  never  faces  for  he  thinks  of  the 
Ford  plant  in  a  vacuum.  In  a  sense  he  has  enjoyed  a 
monopoly  and  so  forgotten  competition.  His  unique  prod- 
uct and  his  unique  methods  of  manufacture  gave  him  a  kind 
of  splendid  isolation,  an  isolation  just  now  beginning  to  be 
intruded  on  by  competitors. 

This  giant  machine  will  be  controlled  by  engineers  look- 
ing to  a  satisfied  public  for  their  profits.  They  will  fight 
themselves  free  from  bankers  and  profiteers  and  absentee 
owners.  They  will  hire  tenders  for  the  machines  at  high 
wages  and  give  them  year-round  work,  house  and  protect 
them,  and  set  them  at  pleasantly  routine  tasks  for  a  few 
hours  a  day  in  shops  of  enamelled  spotlessness.  So  two  things, 
the  augurs  tell  us,  will  follow:  first,  labor  troubles  will  dis- 
appear; and  second,  the  high  wages  will  enable  these  work- 
ers to  become  consumers  of  the  things  they  make.  This 
narrowing  of  the  margin  between  costs  and  wages  will  in- 
.  sure  consumption  and  tend  to  do  away  with  business  de- 
pressions. For  the  workers  will  buy  the  things  they  make 
— minus  the  share  taken  by  management. 

The  plants  will  be  decentralized  into  rural  spots  near  the 
sources  of  power  and  so  the  workers  can  in  part  of  the  year 
be  transferred  to  agriculture  and  grow  what  they  eat  as' 
well  as  fabricate  what  they  use.  So  big  cities  will  be  broken 
up,  and  the  parasitic  profiteering  of  urban  congestion  be 
banished.  The  charge  that  routine  mechanic  tasks  will 
make  dull  lives  and  dull  men  is  met  by  the  simple  state- 
ment that  with  the  saved  time  and  the  increased  freedom 
plus  the  use  of  what  they  make  the  workers  will  have  a 
new  leisure  and  a  new  energy  with  which  to  make  their 
lives  interesting.  They  will  not  be  too  tired  to  think  at 
night.  And  here  we  may  leave  the  happy  worker. 

This  sounds  dream-like,  but  some  of  the  dream  Mr.  Ford 
has  begun  to  make  true  in  his  own  field.  The  book  is  not 
an  abstraction  but  a  breath-taking  tale  of  things  done.  It 
is  not  technical,  but  human.  The  difficulties  to  be  faced 
seem  insuperable,  but  when  you  get  the  thrill  out  of  stories 
of  how  Ford  spun  plate  glass  in  a  ribbon  though  nobody 
judged  it  possible;  how  he  planted  a  new  flax  industry  on 
some  fifty  thousand  acres;  of  how,  say,  he  gives  his  coal 
miners  dry  clothes  to  wear  each  day,  then  you  begin  to 
wonder  whether  our  later  Fords  may  not  conquer  the  hu- 
man obstacles.  For  the  obstacles  are  of  course  the  human- 
ness  of  people,  not  the  intractability  of  matter.  Whatever 
the  synthesis  may  be,  the  main  facts  are  clear.  First,  our 
makers  of  things  begin  to  learn  that  industry  is  for  people 
and  not  people  for  industry.  Second,  power  plus  machines 
means  leisure.  What  shall  be  done  with  this  leisure  Mr. 
Ford  does  not  try  to  say — nor,  thus  far,  does  any  one  else. 

LEON  WHIPPLE 

TODAY  AND  TOMORROW,   by  Henry   Ford.     Doubltday-Pagt     281   pp. 
Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

Erratum 

WE  closed  our  review  of  Sinclair  Lewis'  Arrowsmith 
with  these  words:  "We  look  forward  to  Mr.  Lewis' 
next  book  more  eagerly  than  for  any  book  in  the  world." 
We  were  mistaken.    We  have  read  Mantrap. 

M  \NTRAP,  by  Sinclair  Lewis.    Harcourt  Bract  Company.    308  pp.    Pricn 
$2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
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LETTERS  AND  LIFE 


The  Lesson  of  No  Man's  Land 

A  HAMILTON  GIBBS  of  the  writing  Gibbses  of 
*  England  (Sir  Philip  and  Cosmo  Hamilton  are  his 
brothers)  who  has  now  moved  to  the  United  States  and 
in  1925  gave  us  Soundings,  a  bestseller  well-joined  and 
vivid  though  slight,  now  contributes  a  trenchant  and  use- 
ful study  of  post-war  psychology  in  Labels.  The  theme 
is  the  readjustments,  physical  and  spiritual,  of  an  Eng- 
lish family  from  demobilization  up  to  date.  They  had 
all  been  labeled  by  the  War:  Sir  Thomas  Wickens 
of  the  Stock  Exchange  with  a  knighthood  for  re- 
cruiting and  financial  services  on  the  home  front;  Captain 
Dicky  Wickens  with  a  D.  S.  O.  after  four  years  up  to 
his  neck  in  disillusioning  muck;  Madge,  the  sister,  with  a 
V.  A.  D.  record,  bruised  in  soul  and  flip  of  surface  to  hide 
how  her  ideas  and  her  sex  had  been  twisted  by  her  nursing 
horrors ;  and  Tom,  the  eldest,  with  a  nick-name  "Conchy," 
yet  stern  and  unbroken  after  internment  and  near-insanity  in 
a  camp  for  conscientious  objectors.  They  have  all  changed, 
and  Sir  Thomas's  smug  self-gratulation,  Madge's  slangy  bad- 
manners,  Dick's  contemptuous  questions,  and  the  social 
obloquy  that  falls  on  the  convalescent  Tom  simply  blew 
the  home  and  the  old  life  to  bits.  His  father  kicks  Tom 
out  (into  radical  writing)  and  Dick  and  Madge  strangely 
enough  side  with  him,  and  go  too — to  find  a  new  life  in 
•  America.  Lady  .Wickens — the  eternal  Mother — binds  up 
her  husband's  pride  and  he  sets  out  to  erect  on  his  knight- 
hood won  for  patriotism  a  peerage  won  by  ostentatious 
charity  to  the  wounded  heroes. 

Major  Gibbs  (for  this  author  speaks  first  hand,  having 
been  trooper  in  1914  and  major  in  1918)  maintains  this 
thesis:  those  who  lived  through  the  war  got  a  conception 
of  the  blind  forces  in  the  race  and  a  sense  of  inane  brutality 
in  the  cosmos  that  set  them  apart  forever,  and  kept  them 
from  rejoining  in  spirit  the  people  who  stayed  at  home  and 
took  war  second-hand.  The  raw  vision  of  life  they  had  that 
left  them  spiritually  shell-shocked,  brooding,  restless,  cynical, 
inert  and  empty,  is  not  told  in  words,  possibly  cannot  be. 
If  I  may  venture  an  interpretation,  Major  Gibbs  means  that 
anybody  who  learned  by  fact  that  the  so-called  civilized 
part  of  the  race  was  in  1914,  and  will  be  again  the  victim 
of  an  extra-human  will-for-slaughter — a  force  that  can  over- 
whelm the  state,  the  church,  the  arts  of  beauty  and  home- 
making,  prostitute  the  goods  of  science  to  destruction,  and 
supplant  both  truth  and  common-sense  with  a  siren  of  false 
propaganda — has  really  nothing  to  live  for.  Why  take  hold 
again  and  build  for  this  blind  obscenity  to  munch  and  spit 
out?  The  real  fighters  soon  learned  they  were  all  alike. 
No  nation  or  set  of  men  or  one  man  caused  the  war.  No- 
body wanted  war.  But  war  came.  It  was  a  kind  of  self- 
poison  arising  out  of  the  greed  and  jealousy  in  the  heart  of 
the  race.  That  formula  reduces  life  to  zero.  And  since 
the  stay-at-homes  had  not  seen  life  reduced  to  zero  they 
couldn't  understand.  They  thought  you  could  blame  some  one ! 

Now,  Major  Gibbs'  "readjustments" — marriage,  jobs, 
children,  a  bitter  successful  play  by  Tom — are  not  answers 
but  ways  of  growing  callous,  indifferent,  forgetful  with  re- 
spect to  the  raw  fact  that  they  have,  as  the  author  puts  it, 
"outgrown  nearly  every  damn  thing  according  to  its  pre- 
war definition — honesty,  decency,  politics,  patriotism,  any  of 
them !  The  labels  were  all  wrong."  They  had  to  develop 
"a  three-legged  technique  of  living" — the  third  leg  having 
been  won  in  No  Man's  Land.  And  in  a  strange  way  they 


were  glad  they  had  learned  what  they  had  there  ...  "a 
conscience  in  full-working  order,''  Madge  called  it.  Major 
Gibbs'  real  answer  seems  to  be  time  and  evolution.  The 
pacifist  replies  to  Dick's  blind  interrogation: 

"The  answer  is  more  and  better  wars!" 

"Do  you  mean  that?"  asked  Dick. 

Tom  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "How  many  centuries  did  it 
take  for  a  giraffe  to  grow  a  neck?" 

Dick  nodded.  "I  see!"  he  said.  "Then  we  are  helpless 
idiots?" 

"Oh,  no!"  said  Tom.  "That  presupposes  a  lost  intelli- 
gence, and  God  knows  we've  never  had  that!  It's  part  of 
evolution,  that's  all.  .  .  .  Give  us  time  and  we  may  be  quite 
intelligent  yet.  What's  a  few  aeons  more  or  less?" 
The  same  notion  is  developed  when  Dick  finally  "gets  hu- 
man again"  in  a  talk  with  another  half-mad  revenant.  The 
author  does  not  say  what  we  know  he  personally  feels  that 
so  long  as  the  threat  of  war  is  over  us  the  race  may  remain 
shell-shocked  and  at  zero.  And  that  rather  unwinds  the  main- 
spring of  evolution ! 

The  courage  and  knowledge  of  this  book  are  in  this 
stark  facing  of  the  inanity  of  war  to  warriors.  I  fear  this 
will  not  prove  a  best-seller,  for  the  philosophy  and  psychol- 
ogy far  outweigh  the  things  that  made  Soundings  readable 
if  not  very  significant.  There  survives  however  the  sharp 
differentiation  of  characters;  the  same  lively  and  here  dis- 
putatious dialogue;  and  some  dramatic  moments,  in  spirit- 
ual if  not  physical  crises.  The  best  drawn  people  are  Sir 
Thomas  and  his  wife,  probably  because  the  author  seems  to 
hate  Sir  Thomas  vigorously  and  can  express  his  hate  in  con- 
ventional symbols  that  still  fit.  For  the  others  portrayal 
depends  a  bit  too  much  on  swearing  (Can  their  Christs  and 
by  Gods  prefigure  a  religious  escape?)  and  on  incessant 
punctuation  by  symbol  cigarettes.  But  after  all  how  can 
you  picture  in  people  an  incomprehensible  and  incommuni- 
cable sense  of  personal  and  racial  futility? 

LABELS,    by   A.    Hamilton   Gibbs.      Little  Brown.      295    pp.     Price   $2.00 
aid  of  r 


postpaid  of  The  Suney. 
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Re-Echo  From  the  South 

To  THE  EDITOR: 

Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  your  excellent  and  more 
than  generous  review  of  The  Advancing  South  [Survey 
Graphic  for  September,  1926].  To  find  such  a  reader 
and  critic  is  some  compensation  to  one  who  tried  to 
render  a  service  to  the  entire  country.  The  response 
to  the  book  has  been  most  gratifying  and  the  sale  has 
been  reasonably  satisfying, 

Especially  noteworthy  and  gratifying  has  been  the 
favorable  attitude  of  the  Southern  press.  I  am  afraid 
that  I  am  not  quite  the  hero  you  make  me  out,  for 
almost  without  exception  southern  editorials  and  reviews 
have  gone  the  limit  in  championing  the  book.  I  can  but 
compare  my  fate  with  that  of  Walter  Page,  and  this  in 
itself  is  indicative  of  the  soundness  of  my  thesis.  You 
will  be  surprised  to  know  that  the  sale  of  the  book  has 
been  most  notable  in  Nashville  (500  copies),  Asheville, 
Durham,  and  Birmingham. 

The  only  disappointment  has  been  in  the  sale  to 
Northern  readers.  They  seem  to  prefer  their  own 
generalizations  and  have  been  rather  apathetic  despite  the 
fact  that  numerous  reviewers  like  you  have  emphasized 
the  value  for  those  who  do  not  know  enough  about  the 
present  South. 

EDWIN  MIMS 

Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville 


AN  ADVENTURE  IN  MIDWIFERY 

(Continued  from  page  27) 


overlooking  the  deep  pools  of  the  stream  as  to  suggest  the 
house  of  the  Three  Bears  when  Goldilocks  discovered  it,  we 
hope  Wendover  is  but  the  first  of  several  centers  to  be  built 
during  the  year  to  enable  our  work  to  follow  its  normal  ex- 
pansion. 

The  money  for  our  third  center,  to  be  located  where  Beech 
Fork  and  Middle  Fork  join,  ten  miles  above  Wendover,  has 
just  been  given  by  Mrs.  Ayer  of  Boston,  as  a  memorial  to  her 
Kentucky  mother,  Jessie  Preston  Draper. 

Cflnstruction  should  shortly  start  on  the  permanent  build- 
ing for  the  Hyden  nurses  and  country  supervisor,  without  which 
they  could  hardly  face  a  second  winter.  The  Hyden  District 
Nursing  Committee  has  held  a  drive  and  gone  over  the  top 
with  the  thousand  dollars  which  was  its  quota.  The  rest  of 
the  money  is  being  solicited  from  individuals  and  groups,  mostly 
in  Kentucky,  as  no  large  donor  of  the  whole  happens  to  be  in 
the  offing. 

What  are  our  objectives? 

Leslie  is  a  laboratory,  our  field  of  research  as  well  as  our 
beginning.  We  ask  ourselves  questions  like  these: 

Will  our  maternal  and  infant  death-rate  in  rural  sections  of 
Kentucky  be  lowered  by  this  system  of  nurse-midwives  to 
figures  comparable  with  those  of  the  Old  World? 

What  area  and  population  can  be  served  by  each  nurse,  com- 
bining midwifery  with  generalized  public  health  nursing?  What 
part  of  her  time  is  claimed  by  midwifery?  What  part  by  gen- 
eral nursing?  We  are  keeping  very  exact  daily  records  in  order 
to  answer  this. 

What  will  the  cost  be?  What  part  can  be  borne  locally?  In 
the  Hebrides,  with  somewhat  similar  population  and  economic 
conditions,  it  was  found  that  about  20  per  cent  of  the  costs 
could  be  borne  locally — in  other  parts  of  the  Highlands  as 
high  as  80  per  cent. 

Will  the  people  accept  this  service?  Will  the  nurses  do  it: 
These  questions  we  are  answering  already. 

Is  it  economically  possible  to  provide  for  this  service  and 
from  what  sources  other  than  local  support?  Educational  work 
is  largely  met  by  endowments.  Perhaps  we  are  coming  to  an 
era  when  health  will  be  as  well  endowed  as  education.  Mili- 
tary authorities  speak  of  our  "tiny  army,"  with  but  one  sol- 
dier to  each  thousand  of  the  population.  Is  the  idea  of  one 
nurse  to  each  thousand  of  our  rural  population  inconceivable? 
In  the  Hebrides  they  do  better  than  that. 

Can  the  service  extend  indefinitely  with  nurses  only?  Or 
must  the  nurses  eventually  be  used  for  the  supervision  of  small 
groups  and  a  class  of  midwife-attendants  trained  to  work  undei 
them?  Time  will  tell. 

Meanwhile  we  take  heart,  even  though  the  trail  is  hard  in 
the  blazing,  because  we  are  seeking  answers  to  our  questions  in 
the  only  place  where  we  believe  they  are  to  be  found. 


;THE  MEXICAN  CHURCH  ON  TRIAL 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


boycott  against  luxuries — autos,  amusements,  fine  clothes  and 
epicurean  foods — in  its  war  with  the  Government.  (The 
saving  goes  to  pay  for  boot-leg  masses  at  fifty  pesos  a  head). 
And  yet,  in  the  case  of  Mexico,  this  is  a  misguided  effort.  The 
Church  has  failed,  not  because  its  members  have  become 
leisure-loving,  but  because  the  mass  of  people  in  Mexico  are 
denied  even  the  minimum  of  life's  necessities.  Thanks  partly 
to  the  Church  in  its  failure  to  reorient  itself  to  modernism, 
thirteen  million  people  in  Mexico  have  been  forced  to  main- 
tain a  luxury  boycott  against  the  nation  for  over  four  cen- 
turies. 

And  the  Indian  renascence!  The  vulgar  mind  pictures  the 
reemergence  of  Indianism  as  meaning  retrogression,  degen- 
eracy, reversion  to  barbarism.  This  is  to  lack  historical  and 
anthropological  perspective.  The  great  mass  force  of  Mexico 
is  Indian,  and  the  future  happiness  and  strength  of  the  country 
depends  not  upon  a  Nordic  overlordship,  not  upon  the  inrush 
(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention 


Aren't  your  clothes,  your 
hands,  your  back,  your  time 
worth  the  extra  help  of 
Fels-Naptha  ? 

Plenty  of  dirt-loosening 
naptha  and  unusually  good 
soap  work  together  in 
Fels-Naptha !  Extra  help  you 
can  get  only  in  Fels-Naptha! 


Your  dealer  has  Fels-Naptha  — 

or  -will  get  it  for  you 


"MODERN  HOME  EQUIPMENT" 

Our  new  booklet  is  a  carefully  selected  list 
of  the  practical  equipment  needed  in  an 
average-sized  home.  It  is  invaluable,  alike  to 
new  and  to  experienced  housekeepers — already 
in  its  fourth  edition.  It  considers  in  turn  the 
kitchen,  pantry,  dining  room,  general  cleaning 
equipment  and  the  laundry,  and  gives  the  price 
of  each  article  mentioned. 

A«k  for  Booklet  S — it  will  be  tent  postpaid. 

LEWIS  &  CONGER 

45th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


HOSPITALS 

and 

INSTITUTIONS 

in  layout  and  plana  should  give  expression  to  the 
latest  medical   and  -social   practice. 

Advice  on  plans  and  operating  problems  made 
available  through 

HOSPITAL  AND  INSTITUTIONAL  BUREAU 
OF  CONSULTATION 

HENRY   C.    WRIGHT,   Director 
289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


SPEAKERS: 


We  assist  in  preparing  special  articles,  papers,  speeches, 
debates.  Expert  scholarly  service.  AUTHOR'S  RESEARCH 
BUREAU.  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


FALL  BOOK  NUMBER 

PAMPHLETS,   reprints,   reports,  books — anything  in  the 

line  of  reading  that  you  would  like  to  get  into  the  hands 

and  minds  and  lives  of  Survey  readers  may  be  advertised 

to  best  advantage  in  the  Fall  Book  Number,  to  be  published 

November  1.  ' 
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L  ECTURES 


ROBERT  MORSS  LOVETT,  A.  B. 

(Professor  of  English  at  The  University  of  Chicago) 

(fill  Deliver  a  Course  of  Eight  Lectures  at 

THE  COMMUNITY  CHURCH  AUDITORIUM 

Park  Avenue  and  34th   Street,  New  York  City 
On    Thursday  Evenings   at   8:15    on 

"Social  Thought  in  Victorian  Literature" 

Oct.   14— INTRODUCTION:  The  Social  Approach  to  the  Study 

of    Literature 
Oct.  21— THE     CONSCIOUS.     UTILITARIANISM     AND 

LIBERALISM:  J.  S.  Mill 
Oct.  28— THE     UNCONSCIOUS,      MYSTICISM     AND 

REACTION:   Carlyle 
Nov.  4— THE    SOCIAL    NOVEL:    Dickens,    Kingsley, 

etc. 

Nov.  11— SOCIOLOGY  AND   ART:    Ruskin,   Mor- 
ris,  etc. 
Nov.  18— SCIENCE  AND  CULTURE:  Darwin, 

Huxley,  etc. 

Dec.  2— REALISM  AND  PESSIMISM. 
LATER  FICTION:  Meredith,  Hardy, 
Galsworthy,  etc. 

Dec.  9— EVOLUTION.  SOCIALISM  & 
PRAGMATISM:  Shaw,  Wells, 
Ellis 

Course  tickets  $4.50,  can  be  secured  in  advance  at  the  office  of 
the  Community  Church,  12  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Single 
Admission  75  cents. 


THE  RAND  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

7  Eaat  Fifteenth  Street 

Psychology  of •  Personality Joseph  M.  Osman 

Tuesdays,   7   p.  m.    and    8:30  p.   m. 
Man  and  His  Environment Marius  Hansome 

Tuesdays,  8:30  p.  m. 
The   Evolution   of   Life Prof.   Henry  E.    Crampton 

Saturdays,   2   p.  m. 
Modern  Poetry Vernon  Loggias 

Saturdays,  4  p.  m. 


To  Fill  Our  Cup  of  Happiness 

We  and  our  patients  only  need  to  place  upon  a  splendid 
lofty  Bite  among  Westchester  bills  a  simple  phalanx  of 
Spanish  Mission  quarters — a  home  for  100  cancerous  poor; 
admirable  In  strength,  health-devices  and  sensible  cot.yen- 
lences,  at  the  lowest  cost  consistent  with  wisdom.  In  place 
of  an  old  wooden  building  Inhabited  by  us  for  25  years. 
Our  patients  who  are  of  all  creeds  and  nationalities,  pay 
nothing  because  their  pockets  are  empty,  and  we  are  th« 
connecting  link  with  their  friends  among  the  public.  Give 
us  this  fireproof  Home! 

TOTAL  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS  OF  FUND 

From   December  81,  1911,  to   December  11,   1915. 

RECEIPTS   FOR  4   YEARS— since   Fund  be- 
gan— 

Donation!    $283,242.93 

Bank    interest    5,277.25 

Promised    to    F«nd    10,000.00 


EXPENSES    FOR   4    YBAKS— 

Advertising     $28,183.37 

IvOts    6.915.6* 

Road,  trench  work,   excavating,   labor  and  ma- 
terial   on    Fireproof    Annex,    put    up    for 

safety    of    sickest    patients    85,663.6* 

Electric  Power  Plant  for  Lighting  and  Well  and 

Laundry    Machinery     4,215.12 

Furnishing   of   Annex    6,972.74 

Accident    Insurance     988.02 

Covered    Passageway    between    eld    Home    and 

Annex,  200  feet  long    7,460.S< 

Plans,  Architect's  Fee,  Surrey   1,792.00 

Electric    Well    Installation     4,398.90 

Plants    and    Tree*    466.« 

Expense    in    connection    with    lecture    given   to 

Fund  by  Jai.  J.  Wal»h,  M.  D.,  PK  D.  ..  864.88 


$29S,520.1t 


tl47,92J.i« 


Balance  in  Fund  January   1,   1926   $150.S»i.M 

The  Servants  of  Relief  tor  Incurable  Cancer 

HAWTHORNE,   WBSTCHESTKR    CO.,    N.   V. 
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of  foreign  capital,  but  upon  the  proper  revaluation  of  the 
worthwhile  elements  of  the  native  culture  in  terms  consonant 
with  the  modern  world.  Indianism — with  its  weird  beauty 
and  fantastic  mysticism — is  precisely  one  of  the  most  powerful 
revitalized  currents  that  has  swept  over  Mexico  during  the 
past  fifteen  years — a  current  which  Manuel  Gamio,  the  em- 
inent Mexican  archaeologist  clearly  appreciated,  and  to  which 
he  attempted  to  give  intelligent  and  scientific  direction  in  his 
monumental  social-anthropological  labors  in  Teotihuacan  and 
Oaxaca.  This  current,  also  the  Church  has  failed  to  under- 
stand, promote,  or  profit  by. 

The  Church  advertises  twelve  million  Catholic  Indians  in 
Mexico.  True  enough!  Yet  I  have  already  indicated  the  ele- 
ments of  paganism  and  polytheism  that  have  been  absprbed 
into  the  Catholic  medium.  To  the  native  mind  Christ  and 
Quetzalcoatl  are  not  mutually  exclusive,  antagonistic — they  are 
holy  confreres  in  the  newer  pantheon.  In  many  an  outlying 
part  of  the  country  the  Indians  have  democratized  the  Catholic 
ceremony  and  carry  on  the  rites  after  their  own  fashion,  often 
behind  closed  doors.  In  some  places  old  sacrifices  continue 
and  are  a  secret  counterpoise  to  the  openly  practiced  religion. 
In  many  places  the  Church  wedding  is  followed  by  the  cus- 
tomary Indian  ceremony.  The  greatest  genius  of  the  Church 
in  Mexico  was  revealed  when  it  grafted  the  European  institu- 
tion on  to  native  practices.  But  as  the  Church  became  more 
and  more  an  instrument  of  the  Conquest,  more  a  part  of  the 
traditional  feudal  and  superstate  machinery,  it  ceased  to  con- 
tinue this  work  of  welding  the  Church  into  an  integrated  re- 
ligious expression.  Institutional  cohesion  was  never  really 
achieved.  Today  the  Church  in  Mexico,  in  spite  of  the  fan- 
aticism of  its  following,  is  atomized ;  and  it  is  divided  against 
itself  on  racial  and  caste  lines.  This  is  partly  the  result  of 
the  maintenance  of  so  many  foreign  priests,  partly  due  to  its 
material  wealth,  partly  due  to  its  historical  feudal  role. 

The  Mexico  of  today  has  swept  past  the  Church.  Today  the 
Church  in  Mexico  is  not  the  political  factor  it  would  impress 
itself  as  being  to  the  outside  world.  Its  ruling  authority  is 
centralized,  but  its  functioning  is  decentralized;  the  two  are 
not  one  texture.  Hence  only  the  hierarchy  responds  to  the 
leadership  of  Rome;  but  the  hierarchy  (except  in  a  few  of  the 
larger  centers)  does  not  effectively  exercise  a  national  force 
based  on  popular  loyalty. 

With  local  religious  autonomy  the  Government  has  in  no  way 
interfered.  The  contest  of  the  Government  has  been  with 
the  central  hierarchy  and  its  foreign  ramifications,  not  against 
the  Church  as  a  religion  or  even  as  a  cult.  And  though  the 
priests  on  August  I  folded  up  their  tents  and  stole  away, 
the  churches  are  still  open;  and  the  Indian  feels  no  particular 
offense  against  his  religious  sentiments.  He  can  still  light  his 
candles  before  the  altar;  he  can  still  kneel  and  pray;  he  can 
still  organize  his  local  fiestas;  and  the  placing  of  the  church 
in  the  hands  of  a  local  committee  of  ten  stirs  his  imagination 
and  flatters  his  self-importance,  for  it  runs  sympathetically 
with  his  ideas  of  communal  activity  and  cooperation.  He  dis- 
covers that  he  can  now  get  married  in  a  very  simple  but  holy 
manner  without  the  payment  of  an  exorbitant  fee.  The  other 
customary  exactions  of  the  clergy  no  longer  lay  on  him  a 
constant  strain;  he  finds  his  religion  more  pleasurably  spon- 
taneous and  less  obligatory.  The  priests,  by  abandoning  the 
churches,  have  played  directly  into  the  hands  of  this  newer 
Indian  autonomy.  And  it  is  the  Government  and  the  revolu- 
tion, not  the  Church,  that  have  given  the  Indians  lands,  poli- 
tical rights,  personal  guarantees,  which  have  inculcated  in  them 
a  spirit  of  freedom  that  will  not  be  easily  eradicated. 

And  thus  the  Church,  for  better  or  worse,  finds  itself  on  the 
outer  fringe  of  Mexican  life.  It  had,  early  in  its  career, 
identified  itself  with  the  Indian  consciousness,  and  the  re- 
formatory labor  of  the  early  fathers,  Gante,  Motolinia,  Saha- 
gun,  Bartolome  de  las  Casas,  Maga  Catala,  Vasco  de  Quiroga, 
created  a  tradition  of  human  liberty  and  racial  pride  that  suc- 
ceeding generations  saw  strangled.  Had  the  Church  in  Mexico 
built  up  a  native  priesthood,  had  it  continued  its  efforts  to 
synthesize  the  religious  customs,  had  it — feeling  the  need  of 
political  intervention — built  up  a  party  half  as  enlightened  as 
the  Partita  Popolare  in  Italy  (which  placed  itself  in  the  van- 
guard of  agrarian  reform),  the  Church  would  not  now  be  re- 
peating here  the  story  of  its  bitter  struggles  with  the  state — as 
in  Italy,  in  France,  in  England,  in  countries  that  have  fought  for 
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civil  liberty  and  international  prestige.  Instead  of  attempting 
to  root  itself  in  the  national  needs  and  in  the  more  vital  trends 
of  modern  times,  the  Spanish-Aztec  Church  has  preferred  to 
fi.nht  every  effort  of  progress,  it  has  preferred  to  bicker  over 
legal  restrictions  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  its  spiritual 
tasks.  Had  the  Church  more  vitality  and  significance  and 
world-fresh  outlook,  it  could  afford  to  obey  these  technicalities 
of  the  law  with  the  sphynx-like  smile  of  its  eternally  persistent 
power.  Indeed  the  priests  on  August  I  said  in  effect  to 
the  members  of  the  Church, 

We  don't  like  the  laws  of  the  land.  We  refuse  to  register  as 
professionals  with  the  civil  authorities.  To  do  so  would  violate 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Church.  Therefore  we  shall  no  longer 
give  you  spiritual  consolation.  If  you  don't  like  going  to  Hell, 
if  you  want  your  original  sin  washed  away  through  baptism,  if 
you  want  to  live  in  holy  wedlock  instead  of  free  love,  then  you 
must  overthrow  the  Government  so  that  these  laws  will  not  be 
enforced. 

Or  if  the  Church  did  not  desire  such  a  drastic  outcome,  then 
it  felt  that  such  medieval  tactics  would  frighten  the  government. 
And  so  with  a  iew  minor  riots,  the  casting  of  stones  from 
the  church  roofs,  the  arrest  of  a  considerable  number  of  the 
disturbers,  and  the  loss  of  fewer  lives  than  in  the  recent  elec- 
toral contests,  the  priests  gave  over  the  churches  into  the 
hands  of  the  municipal  authorities  and  the  native  energies. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  State  in  Mexico  is  fighting  the 
Church's  battle.  It  says,  in  general  terms,  to  the  Church, 

You  shall  no  longer  meddle  in  unprofitable  political  affairs  and 
menace  the  peace,  stability,  and  sovereignty  of  the  country.  You 
shall  no  longer  intrigue  for  outside  intervention.  You  shall  no 
longer  ferment  revolts  against  the  established  Government.  You 
must  become,  once  and  for  all,  politically  subordinate  to  the 
State.  Your  sphere  is  spiritual  and  moral.  You  cannot  enter 
into  heaven  with  worldly  goods:  there  is  no  need  for  you  to 
accumulate  them  on  this  earth  at  the  expense  of  the  independence 
and  prosperity  of  the  people  of  the  land.  The  days  are  gone 
when  you  can  own  half  the  cultivated  area  of  the  country  and 
mortgage  the  rest.  You  represent,  in  your  present  attitude  and 
your  present  form  of  organization,  part  of  the  Spanish  conquest 
that  enslaved  a  people.  You  are  part  of  a  cruel  experiment  in 
empire.  It  is  not  against  your  spiritual  precepts  that  we  are 
fighting,  but  against  your  traditions  of  feudal  overlordship.  We 
are  doing  nothing  that  has  not  been  done  in  other  modern  na- 
tions: separating  church  and  state,  prohibiting  political  meddling, 
secularizing  education,  eliminating  foreign-born  priests,  lifting 
from  the  nation  the  dead  hand  of  mortmain  property. 

The  Mexican  government  could  go  on  to  say: 
You  have  not  availed  yourself  of  the  great  possibilities  of  edu- 
cating a  people ;  you  have  built  gorgeous  temples  and  left  a 
people  in  hovels  and  rags.  Many  of  these  expensive  temples 
you  built  in  the  pist  with  conscript  labor,  not  for  religious  ad- 
vancement, but  merely  because  the  building  of  them,  under 
colonial  law,  entitled  you  to  immense  repartimientos  of  land. 
We  are  liberating  you  from  this  incubus  of  your  dead  past.  We 
remove  from  you  the  necessity  of  dissipating  your  energies  in 
futile  political  and  material  struggles;  we  free  you  to  devote 
yourself  whole  heartedly  and  unobstructedly  to  a  purely  religious 
function ;  we  give  you  once  more  the  opportunity  to  build  up  a 
native  priesthood  which  will  be  part  of.  the  life  of  the  country 
and  which  will  be  able  to  found  its  spiritual  aspiration  on  the 
native  needs. 

What  will  be  the  answer?  Will  a  new  national  Church 
result?  If  the  Church  continues  its  recalcitrancy  will  the 
Government  then  have  the  magnificent  effrontery  of  Henry 
VIII  to  create  a  new  religious  entity?  Or  will  the  priests 
come  back  to  their  tasks  in  a  chastened  mood?  Will  the 
Church  remain  an  inadequate  and  ineffective  expression  of  the 
deep-seated  needs  of  a  people  fundamentally  mystical  and  re- 
ligious? Will  it  falteringly  continue  trying  to  be  a  political 
and  material  force,  but  a  vague  shadow  of  its  one-time  spirit- 
ual power?  Or  will  the  Church  prove  still  strong  enough  to 
gather  up  its  forces  for  a  bloody  struggle  with  the  State, 
plunge  the  country  back  into  bloodshed,  retard  the  national 
development,  and  live  vulture-wise  on  the  spoils  of  its  false 
victory?  There  is  still  a  nobler  answer.  Will  the  Church, 
purified  and  made  wiser  by  these  troublous  events,  come  to 
discover  the  real  Mexico,  postulate  new  messages  of  service 
in  terms  of  its  wider  understanding,  and  thus  become  a  potent 
liberating  force  for  a  people  which  has  known  four  centuries 
of  bitter  humility  and  servitude? 


Campaigns, 

Publicity, 
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The  success  of  money  raising  efforts 
in  behalf  of  philanthropic  endeavors 
depends  largely  on  the  experience 
and  ability  of  those  conducting  them. 
Planned  Publicity  Service  has  spec- 
ialized for  ten  years  in  campaign 
publicity  and  direction.  It  is  now 
engaged  upon  the  $25,000,000  national 
United  Jewish  Campaign  and  recently 
handled  the  campaign  to  raise  New 
York's  $6,000,000  quota  for  this  cause, 
exceeding  this  goal  by  $1,000,000. 
Numerous  social  service  and  trade 
organizations  also  value  highly  its 
work  in  continuous  all  year  publicity 
tending  to  create  and  sustain  public 
good  will.  We  shall  be  glad  to  dis- 
cuss, without  obligation,  your  pub- 
licity or  campaign  needs. 
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New  York  City 

Telephone:     ASHLAND     8527-8 
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Advancing 


The  "backward"  South  has  become  The 
Advancing  South;  the  city  which  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  is 
also  one  of  the  strong-holds  of  liberalism. 
Southern  schools  and  colleges  are— many 
of  them — freeing  themselves  from  church 
control.  Business  is  advancing  and  so  is 
agriculture.  And  the  whole  stirring  and 
inspiring  story  is  told  by  Dr.  Edwin 
Mims  of  Vanderbilt  University  in  his 
recently  published  book 

THE  ADVANCING  SOUTH 

-  -  -  and  if  the  story  of  THE  ADVANC- 
ING SOUTH  fires  your  imagination 
you  will  find  the  stuff  of  romance  in  an- 
other story  of  progress — one  of  advance 
on  the  whole  American  stage. 

Henry  Ford,  prophet  of  a  new  era  in 
business,  has  told  the  story  of  the  devel- 
opment of  his  business  and  delivers  his 
conclusions  on  what  the  future  holds  for 
each  one  of  us.  To  read  Mr.  Ford's 
account  is  to  grasp  his  whole  business 
philosophy.  The  name  of  this  book, 
written  in  collaboration  with  Samuel 
Crowther  is 

TODAY  AND  TOMORROW 

If  no  bookstore  is  convenient  use  the 
order  form  below  to  secure  either  or 
both  of  the  above  volumes. 


DOUBLEDAY,   PAGE   &   COMPANY, 

Garden  City — New  York. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  Dr.  Edwin  Mims'  book,  THE 
ADVANCING  SOUTH.  The  price,  per  copy,  is  $3.00,  plus 
ten  cents  for  mailing  charges. 

Also  please  send  me  a  copy  of  TODAY  AND  TOMORROW 
by  Henry  Ford  in  collaboration  with  Samuel  Crowther.  The 
price,  per  copy,  is  $3.50,  plus  ten  cents  for  mailing  charges. 

(       )   I   enclose  check   for  $ 

(       )   Send    C.  O.  D. 

(Please  indicate  choice.) 

Name     

Address      • 

City State 
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without  an  extra  place  for  the  young  friend  whom  each  was 
free  to  bring  home  over  night  without  notice  and  it  was  char- 
acteristic of  our  mother's  utter  unselfishness  that  she  assented 
to  my  going  to  Cornell,  because  I  should  there  have  abundant 
young  companionship  which  my  early  childhood  had  so  lacked. 

I  was  the  third  of  eight  children,  all  fine,  healthy  boys  and 
girls,  of  whom  all  but  three  died  in  infancy  and  early  child- 
hood from  infections  now  universally  recognized  as  preventable 
and  actually  prevented  more  effectually  every  year. 

After  the  death  in  1859,  of  my  elder  sister  Elizabeth,  aged 
two  years,  entries  in  the  family  Bible  followed  with  pitiful  fre- 
quency. There  were,  all  told,  five  in  twelve  years:  Marian 
in  1863,  aged  eleven  months;  Josephine  in  1865,  aged  seven 
months;  Caroline  in  1869,  aged  four  months;  and  Anna  in 
1871,  aged  six  years. 

All  this  grief,  this  anguish  of  frustrated  hope  occurred,  not 
on  the  plains  as  a  hardship  of  pioneer  life,  not  in  the  Great 
American  Desert  where  physicians  were  out  of  reach,  but 
within  four  miles  of  Independence  Hall,  in  one  of  the  great 
and  famous  cities  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  These  tenderly 
cherished  young  lives  were  sacrificed,  not  to  the  will  of  God, 
as  mothers  were  taught  throughout  the  long  history  of  the 
race  but,  as  we  know  now,  to  the  prevailing  ignorance  of  the 
hygiene  of  infancy. 

As  late  as  1918  our  Republic  was  laggard  in  the  care  of 
mothers  and  young  children.  We  were  number  ten  among 
the  nations  when  measured  by  our  infant  deathrate.  With 
great  joy,  therefore,  I  recognized  that  a  new  day  had  dawned 
and  that,  sooner  or  later,  there  would  be  an  end  to  the  nation- 
wide tragedy  of  mothers  bereft  of  their  young  children.  For 
in  July  of  that  year  Jeannette  Rankin  of  Montana,  the  first 
woman  member  of  Congress,  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  her  bill  for  an  appropriation  by  Congress  to 
be  distributed  among  the  states,  and  by  them  administered  in 
cooperation  with  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor.  Three  years  later  this  bill,  first  known 
as  the  Rankin-Robinson  bill  and  afterward  as  the  Sheppard- 
Towner  Act,  was  passed  by  Congress,  and  signed  by  President 
Harding  on  November  23,  1921. 

For  four  years  this  life-saving  measure  has  been  administered 
with  extraordinary  intelligence  and  success  by  the  Children's 
Bureau  cooperating  with  the  state  health  departments.  Under 
its  stimulus,  public  health  nurses  have  been  introduced  in 
hundreds  of  counties  where  they  had  hardly  been  heard  of. 
Clinics  and  classes  for  mothers  and  little  children  have  been 
spread  over  backward  states  many  of  which,  four  years  ago, 
had  appallingly  high  death  rates.  State  boards  of  health  pub- 
lish with  pride  the  falling  infant  death  rates,  and  stir  in  turn 
the  professional  pride  of  local  officials  and  voluntary  associa- 
tions in  this  beneficent  rivalry. 

Of  all  the  activities  in  which  I  have  shared  during  more 
than  forty  years  of  striving,  none  is,  I  am  convinced,  of  such 
fundamental  importance  as  the  Sheppard-Towner  Act.  It 
establishes  the  principle  that  the  Republic  shares  with  each 
state  responsibility  for  the  life  and  health  of  the  children. 
Under  it  death  rates  are  showing  a  downward  trend,  educa- 
tional provisions  under  medical  guidance  are  spreading,  many 
of  the  fatal  infections  of  childhood  are  increasingly  controlled. 
Lonely  ranches  in  Arizona  and  Idaho  and  slum  dwellers  in  the 
most  congested  cities  are  increasingly  able  to  command  resources 
for  safety  of  their  young  children,  undreamed  of  by  women  of 
my  mother's  generation.  Forty-three  states  and  Hawaii  are 
cooperating,  all  the  states  except  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Kansas, 
Maine  and  Massachusetts. 

My  own  modest  share  in  this  life-saving  measure  is  aa  abid- 
ing happy  memory.  When  the  Children's  Bureau  bill  passed 
in  1912,  I  was  consulted  among  its  advocates  as  to  the  order 
in  which  the  subjects  assigned  to  the  Bureau  for  enquiry  should 
be  taken  up.  I  urged  immediate  study  of  infant  mortality. 
Sir  Arthur  Newsholme's  monumental  volume,  then  recent, 
pointed  the  way,  and  revealed  by  contrast  this  Republic's  de- 
plorable ignorance  concerning  our  young  children.  An  admir- 
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able  series  of  Infant  Mortality  Studies  followed.  By  1918, 
a  foundation  of  facts  had  been  made  available  by  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  for  the  use  of  Congress,  which  carried  con- 
viction and  greatly  expedited  the  passage  of  the  Sheppard- 
Towner  Act  in  1921. 

That  Act  is  threatened  with  destruction.  Congress  adjourned 
in  July  without  voting  the  appropriation  necessary  to  its  con- 
tinuance. The  House  voted  to  continue  the  Act  for  two  years ; 
the  Senate  Committee  reported  the  bill  favorably,  but  with 
an  amendment  which  would  authorize  the  appropriation  for 
only  one  additional  year,  i.  e.,  to  June  30,  1928.  Supporters 
of  the  bill  refused  to  accept  this  amendment.  The  measure  was 
debated  on  June  15,  but  did  not  come  to  a  vote  and  is  thus 
left  on  the  calendar  for  the  short  session  beginning  in  December. 
The  biennial  legislatures  meeting  in  January  will  need  to  know 
how  far  Uncle  Sam  is  continuing  his  cooperation  with  them, 
in  order  to  meet  his  requirements  intelligently  in  their  own 
appropriations. 

On  July  8,  Senator  Bayard  of  Delaware  sponsored  in  the 
Congressional  Record  thirty-five  pages  in  support  of  charges 
that  this  life-saving  measure  and  three  others  constitute  a 
conspiracy  for  nationalizing  American  children.  The  other  three 
measures  are  the  Children's  Bureau  bill,  the  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Education  bill  and  the  Child  Labor  amendment. 

The  Congressional  Record  is  privileged.  No  suit,  civil  or 
criminal,  can  be  brought  against  it.  For  libel  and  scurrility  it 
is,  therefore,  a  safe  refuge  and  has  been  repeatedly  so  used  in 
the  long  struggle  for  safety  of  life  of  the  children  who  will 
be  this  Republic  when  present  senators  have  gone  to  their 
reward. 

The  Record  is  so  queer  and  dull  that  Senator  Bayard's 
action  would  ordinarily  be  dismissed  with  the  old  joke  that, 
when  counsel  for  the  defense  has  no  case,  he  abuses  the  plain- 
tiff's attorney.  But  this  year  one  third  of  the  Senators  come 
up  for  election  in  November,  and  candidates  were  franking 
copies  to  their  constituents  as  early  as  July,  knowing  that 
interest  even  in  the  Record  is  keen  this  year. 

At  this  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  Sheppard-Towner  Act 
it  behooves  the  citizens  of  this  country  to  ponder  these  ques- 
tions: 

Are  we  the  billionaire  miser  among  the  nations? 

When  a  family  lets  a  sick  child  die  and  deliberately  calls 
in  no  physician,  a  charge  of  manslaughter  lies,  and  no  plea 
of  religious  conviction  or  of  dire  poverty  suffices.  Do  we  as 
a  people  belong  in  that  company? 

If  the  opposition  should  triumph  at  the  coming  session  as  it 
did  at  the  last  one,  if  the  authorization  should  not  be  renewed, 
if  the  Act  be  starved  to  death,  shall  we  not  stand  revealed  as 
too  mean  to  keep  alive  helpless  future  citizens  when  we  thus 
reject  the  methods  that  we,  ourselves,  have  found  effective 
wherever  we  have  applied  them,  and  that  are  used  by  all  en- 
lightened nations? 

How  does  Congress  propose  to  defend  itself  when  voting 
mothers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  ask  again,  as  they  did 
in  1919  and  1920,  when  the  Sheppard-Towner  bill  was  first 
pending,  "Why  does  Congress  wish  babies  to  die?" 

I  should  be  false  to  the  memory  of  a  tender  and  grief- 
stricken  mother  if  these  pages  were  printed  without  reference 
to  the  need  of  action  by  Congress  at  the  December  Session. 

FATHER  built  in  1850  a  house  in  an  ample  square  in  West 
Philadelphia,  four  miles  as  the  crow  flies  from  Independence 
Hall,  near  what  became,  long  after,  Fairmount  Park  West. 
In  that  house  I  was  born  in  September,  1859.  It  is  now  a 
hospital  for  women  and  children  at  Forty-first  and  Parrish 
Streets.  The  land  had  been  a  part  of  the  estate  of  Judge 
Peters,  and  Father's  plan  was  to  participate  in  its  development. 
He  made  his  home  there  to  the  end  of  his  life — forty  years. 
Unfortunately  the  development  lagged,  and  the  story  was  often 
told  in  our  family  how,  at  Thanksgiving  time,  while  I  was  a 
babe  in  arms,  Mother  called  the  members  of  her  household  to 
the  front  windows  to  see  a  flock  of  turkeys  being  driven  into 
town  to  market  for  the  holiday.  She  foretold  that  this  was 
the  last  moving  object  they  would  see  passing  our  house  before 
Easter;  and  time  proved  the  prophecy  correct. 

In  this  isolated  home   as  time  went  on,  my  great  resource 
was  the  library  in  the  study.    I  have  mentioned  how  on  my 
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The  Scientific  Study  of  Human  Society 

By  Franklin  H.  Gidding* 

A  valuable  and  lasting  contribution  to  the  development  of  a 
strict  methodology  in  the  study  of  human  society.  This  volume 
is  now  being  used  in  class  room  and  seminar  in  over  twenty 
leading  American  universities  and  colleges.  Cloth,  postpaid  $2.00 
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By  A.  M.  Jordan 
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Systems  of  Public  Welfare 

By  Howard  W.  Odum  and  D.  W.  Willard 

This  volume  has  been  exceptionally  well  received  and  is  being 
used  widely  both  in  class  rooms  with  students  and  in  public 
welfare  departments.  It  gives  comprehensive  information  con- 
cerning  the  scope,  organization,  and  administration  of  public 
welfare  in  the  United  States.  Cloth,  postpaid,  $2.00 

Negro  Workaday  Songs 

By   Howard  W.   Odum  and  Guy  B.  Johnson 

Blues,  workaday  sorrow  songs,  songs  of  the  lonesome  road, 
bad  man  ballads  and  jamboree,  songs  of  jail,  chain  gang,  and 
policeman,  of  construction  camps  and  gangs,  woman's  song  of 
man,  man's  song  of  woman,  religious  songs  for  work,  the 
annals  and  blues  of  Left  Wing  Gordon,  the  epic  of  John  Henry 
the  Negro  Workingman — such  is  the  content  of  this  volume.  Over 
250  creations  of  the  Southern  Negro  in  thirteen  chapters;  one 
chapter  on  types  of  Negro  melodies,  giving  about  a  dozen  typical 
tunes;  and  a  very  interesting  chapter  on  the  Negro  voice  as  stud- 
ied with  phono-photographic  records.  Cloth,  postpaid,  $3.00 

Some  Cycles  of  Cathay 

By  William  Allen  White 

What  are  the  boasted  advances  of  modern  civilization?  What 
is  this  progress  of  which  we  speak  so  often  and  so  loudly?  In 
a  restrained  and  careful  fashion  Mr.  White  sets  down  what  he 
considers  the  finest  things  of  our  civilization,  and  their  mode 
of  development.  "Mr.  White  has  never  written  a  more  stimu- 
lating, more  carefully  thought  out,  more  deeply  felt  book  than 
this." — The  New  York  Times  Book  Review.  Cloth,  postpaid  $1.50 

Southern  Pioneers 

Edited  by  Howard  W.  Odum 

This  volume  contains  biographical  sketches  of  Southern  leaders 
of  contemporary  times;  it  gives  a  clear  and  impartial  view  of 
Southern  leadership — of  educational,  industrial,  and  political 
development.  Cloth,  postpaid,  $2.00 

Law  and  Morals 

Second    Edition 
By    Roscoe    Pound 

A  study  of  the  development  and  relationship  of  law  and  morals 
from  the  time  of  the  Greeks  to  the  present  day. 

Cloth,  postpaid,  $2.00 

Roads  to  Social  Peace 

By  E.  A.  Ross 

"One  of  the  fruits  of  a  gifted  understanding  and  a  golden 
eloquence." — The  Nation.  Cloth,  postpaid,  $1.50 

Farm  Life  Abroad 

By  E.  C.  Branson 

"A  more  entertaining  and  instructive  one  on  things  as  they  are 
in  the  countries  visited  has  rarely  been  written." — Boston 
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Cloth,   postpaid,  $2.00 


Folk  Beliefs  of  the  Southern  Negro 

By  NewbeU  Nile*  Puckett 

Mjsterious  voodoo  rites,  diabolical  festivals,  laying  spirits,  catch- 
ing  vampires  and  ghouls  —  through  all  the  magic  and  ritual  of 
the  highly  imaginative  Negro,  from  potent  love  charms  to  ways 
of  disposing  of  enemies,  this  volume  takes  the  reader.  An  ex- 
tremely  fascinating  picture,  presented  simply  and  carefully  with 
all  the  method  of  science  —  a  book  which  those  who  are  interested 
in  folk  lore  and  the  Negro  will  be  sure  to  buy. 

Cloth,  postpaid,   $5.00 
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tenth    birtnday    I    began    to 
earnest. 

The  top  shelf  was  filled  chiefly  with  modestly  bound,  small 
volumes  of  the  Family  Library.  Though  I  understood  almost 
nothing  in  these  books  of  so-called  Natural  Science,  and  there 
were  no  illustrations  to  help,  I  did  learn  the  names  of  New- 
ton, Galileo,  Giordano  Bruno,  Kepler,  Copernicus  and  a  few 
other  astronomers,  chemists  and  physicists  whom  I  thereafter 
revered  indiscriminately,  classing  them  all  with  Dr.  Priestley, 
who  was  a  friend  of  Benjamin  Franklin  and,  as  will  presently 
appear,  a  hero  of  the  family. 

Walter  Scott,  in  nine  large  volumes  of  bad  print,  stood 
on  a  high  shelf  and  was  early  reached.  He  saw  me  well  along 
through  the  year  of  my  twelfth  birthday,  partly  because  we 
left  home  in  September  and  did  not  return  until  the  follow- 
ing spring.  That  winter  the  Library  of  Congress  afforded 
Dickens  and  Thackeray,  along  with  Miss  Alcott  and  Horatio 
Alger. 

At  home  there  was  little  poetry  beyond  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  Byron,  Goldsmith  and  several  anthologies  dear  to  my 
memory.  But  there  were  long  shelves  of  history.  Full  sets 
of  the  writings  of  President  Madison,  and  Daniel  Webster's 
orations,  and  the  histories  of  Bancroft,  Prescott  and  Francis 
Parkman,  alone  must  have  weighed  hundreds  of  pounds. 

Emerson's  essays  and  Dr.  Channing's  sermons  midway  down 
the  shelves,  were  identified,  by  their  dates,  with  Father's  so- 
journ in  Boston  as  a  young  jeweler  specializing  in  enameling. 
Indeed,  when  a  costly  set  of  gold  cups  were  ordered  for  the 
Imaum  of  Muscat,  Father's  skill  brought  his  employer  a 
gold  medal  from  the  Massachusetts  Mechanics'  Association. 
But  his  free  time  was  given  to  these  leaders  of  thought  in 
New  England. 

Fortunately  for  me,  Emerson,  Channing,  Burke,  Carlyle, 
Godwin  and  Herbert  Spencer  were  near  the  floor,  and  I  was 
nearly  fifteen  when  I  arrived  at  them.  Even  later,  I  en- 
countered the  toughest  nut  in  that  whole  library,  and  soon 
gave  up  the  tall,  soberly  bound  volume  as  hopelessly  beyond 
me.  This  was  the  collected  plays  of  Wycherley,  Congreve 
and  Farquhar.  Later,  when  the  books  were  divided  among  us 
after  our  father's  death,  a  brother  examining  this  volume 
asked  sternly: 

"Didn't  Father  once  say  that  you  had  read  all  these  books?" 

When  I  replied  that  I  had  read  all  but  the  law  books  he 
exclaimed: 

"If  he,  or  we,  had  known  when  you  came  to  this  one,  you 
would  have  been  stopped  right  there."  No  harm  had  been 
done,  however,  for  that  volume  had  floored  me  completely  and 
had  been  abandoned. 

Only  the  circumstance  that  I  was  a  very  lonely  child  deeply 
ashamed  of  having  no  school  experience,  and  was  thereby 
goaded  to  strive  against  my  consequent  ignorance  by  my  own 
unguided  effort,  could  have  kept  me  at  work  six  years  (nearly 
seven)  upon  this  huge,  indigestible,  intellectual  meal. 


OUR  mother's  maiden  name  was  Caroline  Bartram  Bonsall, 
and  her  best  known  Quaker  ancestor  was  John  Bartram, 
the  botanist,  whose  famous  garden  is  now  Bartram  Park  in 
Philadelphia.  John  Bartram,  with  Benjamin  Franklin  and 
William  Coleman,  was  third  among  the  founders  of  the  Amer- 
ican Philosophical  Society  where  he  represented  the  science  of 
botany.  He  was  also  an  explorer  and  a  maker  of  beautiful 
maps. 

On  a  stone  in  the  front  wall  of  his  house,  John  Bartram 
chiseled  his  simple  creed: 

'Tis  God  alone,  Almighty  Lord 
The  Holy  One,  by  me  adored 
John  Bartram  1770 

He  was  one  of  the  earliest  emancipators  of  slaves  in  the 
colonies.  To  a  friend  he  said:  "With  us  they  are  now  free. 
I  give  those  whom  Thee  saw  of  mine  eighteen  pounds  a  year, 
with  victuals  and  clothes,  and  all  other  privileges  which  white 
men  enjoy." 

On  the  death  in  1838  of  our  maternal  grandfather,  Henry 
L.  Bonsall,  a  direct  descendant  of  John  Bartram,  his  little 
daughter  Caroline  whose  mother  had  died  five  years  before, 
became  by  adoption  (but  retaining  her  name),  the  daughter 
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Modern    Mind 

John  H.  Randall,  Jr. 

John  Dewey  calls  this  brilliant  sur- 
vey of  the  intellectual  background  of 
the  present  age  "the  only  history  of 
modern  thought  and  philosophy  that 
puts  their  development  in  the  proper 
perspective".  $5.00 
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Elsie  Wulkop 


Houghton 

Mifflin 
Company 


A  human  and  helpful  book,  a  vivid 
and  gripping  transcript  of  life  which 
gives  the  reader  clearer  insight  into 
the  extensive  possibilities  of  social 
service.  $3-OO 


of  Isaac  and  Elizabeth  Kay  Pugh,  who  had  been  dear  friends 
and  neighbors  of  her  parents. 

Their  peaceful  home  in  Germantown,  of  which  my  earliest 
recollection  was  darkened  by  the  death  of  President  Lincoln, 
is  to  this  day  my  ideal.  Having  none  of  their  own  they  gathered 
in  four  little  girls,  of  whom  two  were,  like  my  mother,  or- 
phans. Never  were  father  and  mother  more  tenderly  loved 
by  children  of  their  own  flesh  and  blood  than  these. 

Serene  as  was  the  daily  life  of  this  delightful  home,  it  was 
animated  by  vital  and  lasting  intellectual  activities,  rooted  far 
back  in  England  and  America.  Our  grandmother,  Elizabeth 
Kay  Pugh,  was  born  in  a  family  of  Unitarians,  who  came  from 
England  with  Joseph  Priestley,  the  chemist  and  Non-Con- 
formist minister.  In  1791,  his  chapel  had  been  burned  and 
his  house  sacked  by  a  mob  at  Fairfield,  Birmingham.  He  and 
his  family  escaped,  but  his  material  possessions  and  the  rec- 
ords of  chemical  experiments,  the  labor  of  years,  were  ann- 
ihilated. Going  to  London,  he  became  preacher  at  Gravel 
Pit  Chapel,  Hackney,  until  1794,  when  with  his  wife  he 
emigrated  to  America.  Sailing  by  the  same  vessel,  as  friends 
and  sympathizers,  were  the  parents  and  family  of  Elizabeth 
Kay. 

Isaac  Pugh,  husband  of  Elizabeth  Kay,  was  born  in  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1799,  and  was  educated  at  Westtown  Friends'  Board- 
ing School.  When  late  in  life  he  became  blind,  he  talked  to 
us  with  pleasure  of  his  school  days  there.  The  Society  of 
Friends  was  perfectly  consistent  in  educating  children  accord- 
ing to  its  conviction  of  the  importance  of  simplicity.  When  as 
a  schoolboy  he  was  required  to  memorize  Goldsmith's  Travel- 
ler, he  tied  his  book  to  the  handles  of  his  plough,  and  learned 
the  poem  as  he  made  his  contribution  to  the  support  of  the 
school.  There  was  a  tradition  that  he  and  his  schoolmates 
long  preceded  Emerson  in  breakfasting  on  apple  pie,  for  which 
incidentally  they  had  gathered  and  peeled  the  apples,  and 
ploughed  and  helped  to  harvest  the  wheat.  The  serious  and 
practical  discipline  of  this  honored  school,  inculcating  by  word 
and  deed  frugality  and  rectitude,  contributed  undoubtedly  to 
that  boy's  sternly  upright  character  under  the  strains  of  later 
life. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  Isaac  Pugh  had  become 
senior  partner  of  a  prosperous  and  enterprising  firm  manu- 
facturing wall  paper.  They  had  large  contracts  with  southern 
dealers.  When  the  war  brought  bankruptcy  to  southern 
cities  these  contracts  became  valueless.  As  the  eldest  and 
most  experienced  of  the  three  partners,  Grandfather  Pugh 
felt  responsible,  and  refused  to  avail  himself  of  the  bankruptcy 
law.  He  shouldered  the  debts  of  the  firm,  sacrificed  almost 
all  his  property  and,  helped  unweariedly  by  our  Grandmother, 
struggled  and  saved  throughout  fifteen  years  of  continuous 
effort  and  succeeded,  on  the  salary  of  a  modest  position  in  the 
Philadelphia  post  office,  in  paying  principal  and  interest,  be- 
fore blindness  made  work  impossible  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
three. 

Sarah  Pugh,  Grandfather's  sister,  born  in  1800,  and  thus 
a  year  his  junior,  small  and  slight  fit  figure  while  he  was  tall 
and  gaunt,  silent  almost  as  himself,  was  an  eager  Abolitionist. 
If  she  had  had  her  way,  their  ivy-clad,  conventional  looking 
old  home  for  fifty  years  would  have  been  a  station  of  the 
Underground  Railroad,  harboring  from  time  to  time  fugitive 
slaves  on  their  way  to  Canada  and  freedom.  Long  after  the 
Civil  War,  she  was  still  gently  grieved  that  the  home  of  her 
deeply  beloved  brother  had  had  no  share  in  that  secret,  dan- 
gerous protest. 

Naturally  I  remember  only  conversations  after  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's death,  when  his  Proclamation  of  Emancipation  had  long 
put  an  end  to  that  strange,  systematic  violation  of  the  law,  so 
successfully  carried  out  by  the  most  conscientious  citizens  con- 
ceivable ! 

To  every  suggestion  of  this  lost  opportunity,  however,  our 
grandfather  replied,  throughout  his  long  life: 

"The  Civil  War  was  fought  to  save  the  Union,  and  to 
prevent  the  extension  of  slavery  to  the  free  States.  These 
ends  were  achieved  without  the  use  of  this  house." 

Following  this  came  quite  regularly  our  grandmother's  quiet 
comment: 

"I  have  never  been  clear  that  it  was  not  possible  for  this 
country  to  do  as  England  did — buy  the  slaves  and  set  them 
free  without  a  war." 
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There  was  never  any  further  conversation;  each  had  borne 
testimony  after  the  manner  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Our 
gentle  Grandmother's  rule  of  action  was:  Nothing  in  life  is  so 
important  as  peace,  especially  peace  in  the  home. 

NOT  until  I  had  gone  to  college  and  come  back  to  this 
harmonious  trio,  did  the  significance  of  the  fact  dawn 
upon  my  mind  that  Greataunt  Sarah,  after  teaching  school  a 
quarter  century,  had  retired  at  the  age  of  fifty  years  from  her 
profession,  to  give  her  time  entirely  to  promoting  the  anti- 
slavery  movement,  peace,  woman  suffrage,  the  single  standard 
of  morals  for  men  and  women,  and  free  trade. 

Stenography  was  then  unknown  to  women,  if  indeed  sten- 
ography had  become  known  beyond  the  bounds  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  where  few  Congressmen  had  secretaries  competent  to 
use  it.  All  her  work  was  done  through  letters  in  writing  as 
clear  as  print.  Scores  of  times  have  I  heard  her  murmur  to 
long-staying  ladies  calling  upon  our  grandmother:  "I  am  glad 
to  have  seen  Thee;  and  now  I  have  a  little  writing  to  do." 

No  physician  performing  operations  at  fixed  times  in  a 
hospital  and  keeping  office  hours  day  by  day;  no  lawyer  mov- 
ing from  office  to  court-room  and  back  again;  no  teacher  in 
school,  was  ever  more  methodically  active  than  the  silent 
little  Quakeress  who  sat  at  least  half  of  every  day  at  her 
desk,  in  her  room,  writing  letters  to  Cobden  and  Bright,  to 
John  Stuart  Mill,  Lady  Stanley  of  Alderley  and  the  Duchess 
of  Sutherland,  and  later  on  for  many  years,  to  Mrs.  Josephine 
liutler,  of  sainted  memory,  throughout  her  terribly  painful 
crusade  to  abolish  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  in  England. 

A  whole  new  world  opened  to  me  the  day  when  I  first 
observed  that  she  never  under  any  circumstances  used  sugar, 
even  in  tea.  In  Philadelphia  Friends'  parlance  I  asked: 

"Aunt  Sarah,  why  does  Thee  never  eat  sugar?  and  why  are 
Thy  underclothes  linen  even  in  winter?"  I  had  seen  her 
skilfully  mending  the  fine  linen  while  she  talked  to  me  about 
her  English  correspondents. 

"Cotton  was  grown  by  slaves,  and  sugar  also,"  she  replied; 
"so  I  decided  many  years  ago  never  to  use  either,  and  to 
bring  these  facts  to  the  attention  of  my  friends." 

Not  meaning  to  be  impertinent,  I  said:  "Aunt  Sarah,  does 
Thee  really  think  any  slaves  were  freed  because  Thee  did  not 
use  sugar  or  cotton?" 

Perfectly  tranquil  was  her  reply:  "Dear  child,  I  can  never 
know  that  any  slave  was  personally  helped;  but  I  had  to 
live  with  my  own  conscience." 

A  DEAR  and  honored  friend  of  the  household  in  German- 
town  was  Lucretia  Mott,  the  internationally  beloved 
preacher  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  lived  within  easy  driving 
distance  and  came  occasionally  on  Sunday  afternoon.  In  winter 
these  two  frail  little  figures  sometimes  sat  in  the  charming  back- 
parlor  of  the  old  house  before  a  cheerful  log  fire  knitting  in 
protest  against  the  prevailing  rigid  Sabbatarianism  of  Phila- 
delphia. This  must  have  been  solely  to  appease  their  own 
consciences,  for  I  cannot  remember  any  other  visitor  arriving 
while  they  were  thus  occupied.  Nothing  in  our  grandmother's 
demeanor  ever  expressed  the  trial  that  she  endured  when  these 
mild,  protesting  citizens  carried  on  their  Sunday  afternoon 
knitting  on  the  porch,  in  the  long  spring,  summer  and  autumn 
of  the  mild  Philadelphia  climate,  visible  to  passers-by  who 
might  be  shocked,  but  could  never  be  enlightened  by  their  pro- 
cedure which  they  had  no  means  of  interpreting.  Lucretia 
Mott's  great-granddaughter,  Marianna  Parrish,  is  my  sister- 
in-law,  wife  of  my  brother,  Albert  Bartram  Kelley. 

Under  Aunt  Sarah's  exceedingly  fine,  close-fitting  cap  of 
almost  transparent  net,  her  silver  hair  was  bobbed  in  all  my 
memories  of  her.  This  was  the  nearest  approach  possible  for 
her  to  freedom  in  dress.  She  had  not,  like  Grandfather  Pugh, 
married  "out  of  meeting."  She  remained  true  to  the  rigidly 
simple  garb  of  the  Friends  as  long  as  she  lived.  But  so  far 
as  I  know,  she  was  unique  in  her  half-century  long  silent  pro- 
test against  the  compulsory  usage  of  long  hair  for  women. 

From  this  grandaunt,  Father's  conviction  that  children  must 
know  the  life  of  boys  and  girls  less  fortunate  than  themselves 
received  strong  confirmation,  and  was  broadened  to  early  con- 
cern for  the  lot  of  all  women.  To  me  she  seemed  conscience 
incarnate,  and  it  was  quite  natural  that,  as  a  girl  of  fifteen 


years,  I  received  from  Aunt  Sarah  reprints  of  Mrs.  Josephine 
Butler's  addresses  to  the  Queen,  and  to  Parliament,  for  im- 
mediate abolition  of  segregation  of  women  in  lock  hospitals 
in  England  and  India.  In  the  vain  effort  to  protect  the  health 
of  the  British  army,  these  concealed,  secreted  troops  of  unfor- 
tunate women  were  permanently  maintained  out  of  English 
taxes. 

The  injustice,  the  suffering,  the  inevitably  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt in  another  country  to  reduce  loathsome  disease  by  op- 
pressing women,  haunted  the  conscience  of  this  Pennsylvania 
Friend  as  though  these  evils  had  been  present  in  Philadelphia 
where  she  lived.  And  like  Father,  she  followed  the  principle 
that  no  deeply  rooted  evil  can  ever  be  finally  eradicated  except 
by  stirring  the  minds  of  the  on-coming  generation  to  abiding 
awareness  of  the  changes  that  they  will  have  to  complete. 

Aunt  Sarah  never  wrote  for  publication  or  spoke  in  meet- 
ings, and  her  money  contributions  from  her  salary  as  a  teacher, 
from  which  she  conscientiously  saved  for  her  old  age  (she 
died  at  eighty-three)  must  have  been  most  modest.  Her  influ- 
ence both  within  and  without  the  Society  of  Friends  was 
exerted  largely  through  personal  friendships  which  she  culti- 
vated assiduously. 

In  our  era  of  amplifiers,  radio  inserts  in  moving  picture 
shows,  full-page  advertisements  in  metropolitan  dailies,  and 
all  the  troop  of  libelers  and  vilifiers,  spreading  their  perversions 
over  a  continent,  it  is  hard,  indeed,  to  recreate  in  imagination 
the  faith  and  patience  of  reformers  using  such  quiet  methods 
in  the  first  three-quarters  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Yet  it 
is  a  matter  of  history  that,  in  131  years  the  protests  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Friends  never  ceased — between  1732  when  Friends  in 
Rittenhouse  Meeting  adopted  a  minute  that  "It  is  the  sense  of 
this  meeting  that  it  is  unseemly  for  Friends  to  hold  human 
beings,  as  chattels,"  and  forthwith  set  free  all  their  own  slaves — 
and  1863,  when  President  Lincoln  issued  the  Proclamation  of 
Emancipation.  And  their  methods,  which  never  provoked 
opposition  or  resistance,  were  far  more  effectual  than  appeared 
upon  the  surface. 

Our  mother's  own  father,  Henry  L.  Bonsall,  married  "out 
of  meeting"  and  we,  his  grandchildren,  were  therefore  never 
"birthright"  Quakers.  Our  mother's  father  by  adoption,  Isaac 
Pugh,  having  married  into  the  Unitarian  family  of  Kay,  close 
and  intimate  friends  of  Dr.  Priestley,  was  also  "out  of  meet- 
ing." It  is  characteristic  of  Friend  Isaac  Pugh  that  he  gave 
our  mother,  in  1839,  a  piano  as  a  birthday  present  and  there- 
after, having  thus  again  disregarded  the  tenets  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  continued  to  sit  throughout  the  Sunday  meeting  on 
the  last  seat  at  the  rear  of  the  meeting-house,  except  when  he 
accompanied  our  grandmother  to  the  Unitarian  Church  whose 
minister  was  Samuel  Longfellow,  brother  of  the  poet,  suc- 
ceeded for  several  years  by  Mr.  Charles  Gordon  Ames. 

In  this  atmosphere  of  peace,  affection,  obedience  to  con- 
science, and  faithful  adherence  to  conviction,  our  mother  grew 
up,  and  it  was  in  this  Quaker  home  in  Germantown  that  I 
spent  most  of  the  happiest  days  of  my  childhood. 

PARTLY  because  of  my  mother's  fear  of  the  possible  loss  of 
her  last  surviving  daughter,  and  no  less  because  of  my 
unusual  susceptibility  to  infection,  my  school  life  was  almost 
nil.  I  could  never  attend  regularly  or  complete  a  school  year; 
my  longest  uninterrupted  attendance  being  five  or  six  months 
beginning  with  my  thirteenth  birthday,  at  Miss  Marianna 
Longstreth's  school  for  girls  in  Philadelphia.  A  few  weeks  in 
a  delightful  little  school  in  Germantown  when  I  was  eight 
years  old  had  ended  in  bed  and  a  winter  of  rheumatism.  At- 
tendance in  1868,  at  the  Friends'  School  at  Fifteenth  and  Race 
Streets,  Philadelphia,  was  cut  short  by  scarlet  fever,  due  doubt- 
less to  travel  in  the  filthy  horse-cars. 

Fortunately  this  disaster  did  not  occur  until  I  had  garnered 
several  precious  memories.  Never  to  be  forgotten  are  the 
Fourth  Day  meetings  in  the  austere  simplicity  and  peaceful 
quiet  of  Friends'  meeting-house,  boys  sitting  on  one  side,  girls 
on  the  other,  and  Friends  facing  the  school,  awaiting  in 
reverent  silence  the  possible  moving  of  the  Spirit,  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  Truth  in  the  presence  of  the  young.  The 
benches  were  of  wood,  uncushioned;  the  weekly  hour  seemed 
endless  and  was  brightened  only  by  the  flickering  hope  that  th« 
Spirit  might  begin  promptly,  so  that  belated  admonitions  could 
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not  interfere  with  the  out-door  play  hour  that  followed  the 
service. 

Some  one  had  given  me,  as  a  philopena  gift,  an  almost  in- 
visibly tiny  diamond  in  a  thin  thread  of  a  gold  ring.  In  order 
that  my  nine  years  old  thoughts  should  not  be  distracted,  this 
was  left  every  Fourth  Day  (Wednesday)  morning  with  a 
teacher  who  stood  at  our  entrance.  It  was  duly  returned  to 
me  at  the  close  of  the  session. 

An  interesting  item  of  the  Friends'  School  life  was  the  pupils' 
share  in  continuous  help  to  the  school  for  the  children  of 
Freedmen  (former  slaves  emancipated  in  1863).  This  school 
was  maintained  by  two  women  on  St.  Helena  island  off  the 
coist  of  South  Carolina.*  There  were  frequent  requests  from 


*  Penn  School,  the  oldest  school  for  Negroes  in  the  South,  founded  by 
Dr.  Towne  of  Philadelphia,  and  her  associate,  Miss  Murray.  The  work  ii 
carried  forward  today  by  their  successors,  Rossa  B.  Cooley  and  Grace 
Bigelow  House;  and  readers  of  The  Survey  will  recall  Miss  Cooley's 
series  of  articles  in  1923-24  in  the  Survev  Granhic.  to  be  brought  out  this 
fall  as  a  New  Republic  book:  Homes  of  the  Freed. 


our  teachers  for  garments  and  books  that  we  liked  ourselves. 
It  was  carefully  explained  that  while  gifts  might  be  sent  that 
were  outgrown,  there  was  never  any  sending  of  things  that 
were  out-worn  or  cast  off.  This  practical  sharing  in  the  early 
effort  to  educate  the  Negroes  has  led  many  boys  and  girls  to 
keep  on  helping  throughout  life.  To  it,  in  part,  I  trace  my  active 
participation  during  the  past  sixteen  years  in  the  work  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People. 

A  painful  incident  of  this  brief  school  attendance  was  pass- 
ing a  large,  forbidding  looking  brick  building  and  seeing  from 
the  car  window  on  our  homeward  way,  when  we  had  half-day 
sessions  ending  at  noon,  little  skinny  girls  waiting  on  the  side- 
walk before  the  closed  doors.  The  building  was  a  textile 
mill,  and  the  children  were  "hands"  returning  from  their 
noon  half-hour  for  dinner. 

At  that  time  children,  even  in  Massachusetts,  could  work 
ten  hours  a  day  in  a  cotton  mill,  at  the  age  of  ten  years;  and 
Pennsylvania  had  no  limit  upon  ages  or  hours  of  work  by  day 


or  by  night. 
(In   answering  advertisements   please   mention  THE   SURVEY.     It  helps   us,  it  identifies   you.) 
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In  1871  the  family  were  spending  the  autumn  in  the  Alle- 
ghenies,  to  give  our  mother  a  change  of  scene  after  the 
latest  dreadful  bereavement.  We  were  within  easy  reach  of 
the  Pennsylvania  railroad  station  at  Altoona,  and  of  several 
steel  towns.  Our  father  used  the  opportunity  to  show  me  a 
spectacle  which  had  the  interest  and  charm  of  novelty — the 
manufacture  of  steel  by  the  newly  introduced  Bessemer  pro- 
cess. It  was,  indeed,  a  terrifying  sight.  An  enormous  pear- 
shaped  vessel  filled  with  iron  ore  was  heated  many  hours  and 
then,  at  a  signal,  all  people  except  the  minimum  number  of 
employes  responsible  for  the  dangerous  manipulation,  were 
ordered  to  the  outside  edge  of  the  circular  building.  At  a 
second  signal,  the  monster  vessel  was  inverted  and  the  molten 
metal,  white  hot  and  fluid,  was  turned  into  molds  of  sand 
waiting  for  it  on  the  earthen  floor  of  the  building.  These  molds 
were  of  the  same  size  throughout  the  industry,  and  were  known 
throughout  the  English-speaking  world  as  "pigs."  This  branch 
of  manufacture  was  known  as  the  pig  iron  industry,  although 
the  technical  name  of  each  piece  of  iron  at  the  completion  of 
the  process  was  ingot. 

No  weirder  scene  could  be  conceived  than  the  general  dark 
interior  and  the  locally  blinding  glare  of  the  furnace  that  sup- 
plied heat  for  melting  the  iron  ore.  Then  the  moment  of 
frightful  suspense  when,  if  anything  had  gone  wrong,  several 
lives  must  inevitably  have  been  lost.  That  has  occurred  more 
than  once  in  the  long  course  of  development  of  the  Bessemer 
method  of  transforming  iron  ore  into  steel;  and  still  occurs 
from  time  to  time  under  the  newer  methods. 

It  had  been  carefully  explained  to  me  in  advance  how  vast 
a  step  forward  this  invention  was,  substituting  as  it  did  the 
single  procedure  for  the  earlier  usage  of  turning  ore  into  iron 
first,  and  then  as  a  second  step,  iron  into  steel.  It  was  ex- 
plained to  me  on  the  spot  how  iron  and  steel  were  products 
of  near-by  coal  and  iron  mines  of  Pennsylvania;  how  manga- 
nese, a  Swedish  product,  was  brought  to  this  country  because 
we  had  not  yet  discovered  any  in  this  hemisphere;  and  how 
immigrant  laborers  were  sought  like  manganese;  and  how, 
population  and  industry,  thus  stimulated,  were  increasing  the 
greatness  of  this  industrial  Republic. 

I  did  not  know  at  the  time  how  significant  it  was  that  no 
one  brought  to  my  attention  the  thing  that  interested  me  most, 
and  that  I  quickly  discovered.  This  was  the  presence  and 
activity  of  boys  smaller  than  myself — and  I  was  barely  twelve 
years  old — carrying  heavy  pails  of  water  and  tin  dippers,  from 
which  the  men  drank  eagerly.  It  was  nearly  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  the  first  time  I  had  ever  consciously  been  awake 
at  that  hour,  when  the  steel  was  turned  out  into  the  molds. 
The  attention  of  all  present  was  so  concentrated  on  this 
industrial  novelty  that  the  little  boys  were  no  more  important 
than  so  many  grains  of  sand  in  the  molds.  For  me,  however, 
they  were  a  living  horror,  and  so  remained  until  the  laggard 
State  of  Pennsylvania  forbade,  thirty-eight  years  later,  in 
1909,  the  presence  of  children  below  the  age  of  sixteen  years 
in  any  place  of  manufacture  in  the  late  night  or  early  morn- 
ing. 

During  that  same  fall  another  nocturnal  visit,  this  time  to 
a  glass  factory  near  Pittsburgh,  confirmed  my  astonished  im- 
pression of  the  utter  unimportance  of  children  compared  with 
products,  in  the  minds  of  the  people  whom  I  was  among.  In- 
credible as  it  seemed  to  me  then,  even  my  father's  mind  was 
completely  preoccupied  with  technical  and  financial  develop- 
ment of  the  great  American  industries:  the  conservation  of 
the  human  element  was  to  remain  a  charge  on  the  oncoming 
generation. 

In  the  glass  works  the  spectacle  was  less  paralyzing  than 
in  the  Bessemer  steel  works.  Children  were,  however,  far 
more  numerous  in  proportion  to  men  and  for  twenty  to  thirty 
years  thereafter,  this  industry  continued  to  build  on  their 
labor:  and  was  to  prove  one  of  the  most  bitter  opponents  to 
protective  laws. 

In  front  of  the  blower's  oven  stood  the  blower  with  his  long 
blow-pipe  and,  at  his  feet  sat  the  blower's  boy,  crouched  so 
that  his  head  was  sometimes  lower  than  the  oven-opening  with 
its  molten  glass.  I  did  not  then  know  that  the  trade  name  of 
these  boys  was  "blower's  dog,"  given  them  probably  because 
they  were  compelled  to  respond  instantly  to  the  blower's 
whistle.  The  function  of  this  boy  was  to  take  the  blower's 
mention  THE  SURVEY.  It  helps  ui,  it  identifies  you.) 
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mold  the  instant  the  bottle  or  tumbler  was  removed  from  it, 
scrape  it  and  replace  it  perfectly  smooth  and  clean  for  the 
next  bottle  or  tumbler  which  the  blower  was  already  shap- 
ing in  his  pipe. 

I  have  never  found  any  one  who  could  tell  me  the  limit  of 
heat  to  which  these  pitiable  victims  could  be  exposed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  blower's  oven.  How  their  little  heads  sur- 
vived one  night  of  exposure  at  close  range,  to  that  fearful 
glare  I  cannot  imagine  as  I  think  of  the  picture  presented  to 
me  in  1871.  Twenty  years  later,  I  was  to  encounter  it  again 
and  again,  when  as  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  of  the  State 
of  Illinois,  I  investigated  the  glass  houses  and  sought  to  obtain 
child  labor  laws  to  put  an  end  to  the  practice.  Just  as,  nearly 
forty  years  after  that  first  Pennsylvania  visit,  I  was  to  find  as 
a  colleague  in  the  Pittsburgh  Survey,  the  earliest  scenes  con- 
tinuing in  the  steel  mills  and  glass  houses  of  Western  Penn- 
sylvania. 

In  the  following  years,  my  childhood  horizons  were  first 
stretched  beyond  the  bounds  of  my  native  state.  In  1872,  1 
accompanied  Father  to  the  far  West  with  the  family, 
visiting  Denver,  Salt  Lake,  Los  Angeles,  Laramie.  Father 
visited,  while  a  member  of  Congress,  every  state  and  territory 
then  existing,  his  keenest  interest  in  his  later  years  being  the 
industrial  development  of  the  Southern  states  about  which,  in 
the  'eighties,  he  published  a  little  volume  entitled  The  New 
South.  He  was  convinced  that  the  unity  of  the  Republic 
would  become  complete  and  permanent  only  as  iron,  coal, 
\vaterpower  and  all  the  other  non-agricultural  resources  of  the 
South  were  developed,  and  every  step  in  this  direction  fas- 
cinated him. 

It  was  never  my  good  fortune  to  share  one  of  the  southern 
journeys,  but  in  1873  I  had  the  pleasure  and  honor  of  travel- 
in'.:  to  Bismarck,  North  Dakota,  then  the  end  of  the  railroad, 
in  company  with  Father  and  his  beloved  and  revered  friend  and 
teacher,  the  internationally  known  Philadelphia  economist 
Henry  C.  Carey. 

These  expeditions,  in  such  companionship,  afforded  national 
vistas,  reaching  far  indeed  beyond  the  Philadelphia  of  my  child- 
hood. These  vistas  were  to  be  further  lengthened  by  uni- 
versity life  here  and  in  Europe.  But  in  Father's  library,  in 
the  tranquil  home  at  Germantown,  in  the  conscience-searching 
Fellowship  of  the  Friends,  I  had  divined  depths  and  breadths 
of  human  experience  in  the  universe  lying  beyond  our  sheltered 
household  life.  My  Father's  boyhood  struggle,  my  mother's 
tragic  loss  of  five  little  children,  the  serene  front  of  my  grand- 
parents toward  the  misfortunes  of  middle  life  gave  me,  as  a 
cherished  child,  inklings  of  hazards  in  the  lives  of  my  less 
fortunate  contemporaries.  There  was  Aunt  Sarah's  conviction 
that  deep  rooted  evils  could  be  eradicated  only  by  stirring  the 
minds  of  the  oncoming  generation;  there  was  Father's  chargt 
to  prepare  for  great  tasks  awaiting  his  children.  And  moving 
through  a  child's  imagination  were  Free  Soilers  and  Revolu- 
tionary ancestors,  Quakers  and  Abolitionists  and  Non-Con- 
formists, family  figures  who  had  put  their  consciences  to  the 
tests  both  of  endurance  and  action.  Such  were  the  homes  and 
heritage  of  one  Philadelphia  child  of  sixty  years  ago. 


AN  EMANATION  FROM  WISCONSIN 
(Cnntinued  from  page  30) 


him  in  passing,  still  the  robustness  of  his  ambition  will,  more 
often  than  not,  prevent  that  Malady  the  Soul  from  passing  into 
his  blood. 

AT  some  low  hours  when  Wisconsin  has  seemed  to  be  step- 
ping out  of  the  march  of  the  great  utilitarian  universities 
has  there  ever  been  the  possibility  of  her  starting  off  lonely  in 
a  new  direction?  What  if  ugly  rumor  had  reached  the  exult- 
ant neighbors  that  the  buildings  were  funny  or  the  plumbing 
old,  or  even — that  last  rumor  to  be  alarming— that  academically 
the  university  was  losing  ground?  What  if  those  who  came  to 
school  for  the  prestige  which  the  association  gave  them  should 
go  elsewhere,  carrying  their  fears  of  non-conformity,  their  cos- 
metics and  their  conditions  with  them?  For  one's  own  children 
one  must  have  the  Largest  and  (Continued  on  page  58) 
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Probation  Officers 
Court  of  General  Sessions 


The  budget  now  under  consideration  by 
the  Court  calls  for 

36  Immediate  Positions 


$3,000  Per  Annum 


Open  to  men  and  women 


This  is  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  men 
and  women  with  experience  in  welfare 
work  to  secure  a  well-paying  position. 

The  examination  will  probably  be 
restricted  to  residents  of  Manhattan 
borough. 

For  details  and  information  about  the 
Delehanty  courses  which  prepare  for 
these  positions  apply  to 

The  Delehanty  Institute 

115  East  15th  St. 

New  York  City 


Telephone:  Stuyvesant  6310 


SURVEY.     It  helps   us,   it  identifies  you.) 


The  Training  School  for  Jewish  Social 
Work  offers  a  fifteen  months'  course  of 
graduate  study  in  Jewish  Family  Case 
Work,  Child  Care,  Community  Centers, 
Federations  and  Health  Centers. 

The  Fall  Quarter  begins  October  4,  1926. 

For  further  information,  address  the" 
Director, 

THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

for 

JEWISH   SOCIAL   WORK 

(Initiated  hj  the  National  Confmnco  «f  JewUh  Social  Berrtei) 

210  WEST  91it  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Quoted  Without  Permission 

from    the    current    parents'    bulletin    of    the    Raymond 
Riordon  School  for  Boys,  Highland,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y- 

MANY  a  real  prospect  for  fame  has  been  salted 
down  to  the  commonplace  by  having  to  fall  in 
line  and  lock-step  with  the  rest  of  the  crowd.  There 
are  certain  conventions  of  dress  and  conduct  that 
fit  all  of  us  and  these  should  in  no  wise  be  neglected; 
but  when  it  conies  to  issuing  an  order  that  Jones, 
Brown  and  Smith  shall  think  in  the  same  tempo 
and  deliver  in  the  same  set  of  percentage  marks, 
then  injustice  is  being  done  education  and  grave 
harm  being  done  the  sprouting  adolescent.  .  .  . 

Some  folks  think  "individual  instruction"  means 
just  a  tutorial  process.  That's  deadly — don't  you 
know  that?  Can't  you  see  that  it's  the  ideas  one 
gets  from  his  companions  that  give  one  a  sense 
of  comparison  and  open  a  new  vein  of  thought?  .  .  . 

Boys  must  study  and  recite — each  to  the  degree 
we  think  him  capable;  there  Is  no  MUST  to  his 
industrial  tasks — that  would  spoil  the  whole  idea.  .  .  . 

Our  manual  work  is  not  so  much  "manual  train- 
ing" as  it  is  soul-training  or  shall  we  best  put  it — 
conscience  training? 

My  boy  is  going  back  to  the  Raymond  Riordon  School, 
and  I  am  treating  Mr.  Riordon  to  this  ad.  (he  needs  a  few 
more  boys  to  make  up  his  ideal  maximum  of  between  seventy- 
flve  and  one  hundred),  because  I  believe  in  his  principles 
and  in  his  ability  to  apply  them  practically  every  day  of 
the  school  year.  Write  to  him  for  more  information;  or 
better  still,  see  the  school  for  yourself — it  is  in  one  of  the 
most  lovely  and  healthful  spots  of  the  country,  within  three 
hours  from  New  York  City. 

BRUNO  LASKEB 

64  Foirview  Avenue, 
Yonkers,  N.    Y. 

P  S  The  school  is  certified  by  the  New  York  Regents  and 
'by  some  thirty  other  colleges  and  universities  inde- 
pendently. Nor  must  I  forget  to  mention  that  the  diet 
and  physical  care  of  the  boys  are  as  thoughtfully  worked 
out  as  the  plans  of  study,  work  and  recreation. 


The 

NATIONAL  SCHOOL 

of   the 

YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS 

for 

Professional  Study 

WINTER  SESSION 

Professional  courses  for  all  departments  of  As- 
sociation  work.  Schedules  adapted  to  accommodate 
those  taking  graduate  work  at  Columbia.  Unit 
courses  for  those  wishing  shorter  periods  of  study. 

Nineteenth  Annual  Session  and  Unit  i 

begins 

September  22 

Unit  2     October  26  to   December  3 
Unit  3     December  3   to  January  22 

The  National  School 

Young  Women's  Christian  Associations 
135  East  52nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


AN  EMANATION  FROM  WISCONSIN 
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Best.  Such  a  desertion  would  surely  bring  dismay,  for  few 
who  have  ever  deeply  interested  themselves  in  democratic 
schools  have  been  able  quite  to  join  in  spirit  that  man  upon 
the  Hoosatonic's  banks  who  said  depressingly :  "Oh,  what  a 
lovely  stream  this  is,  if  it  weren't  for  the  water."  Yet  how 
can  one  turn  his  mind  from  the  speculation?  What  would 
happen  if  factory  conditions  of  college  being  thus  meliorated 
(at  the  expense  of  other  institutions),  student  life  in  one  state 
university  could  once  more  be  cut  to  the  man  instead  of  to 
the  pattern?  Would  the  university  lose  its  immediate  con- 
nection with  the  state  and  suffer  malnutrition?  We  may 
know  more  about  it  without  such  hazard  after  the  experi- 
mental college  has  been  worked  out,  in  the  new  men's  dor- 
mitories. 

KNOWING  that  men  do  not  easily  go  from  bucolic  placid- 
ity, as  Hardy  calls  it,  to  philosophy  without  the  interme- 
diary period  of  social  aggrandizement;  realizing  that  art  does 
not,  as  in  popular  legend,  subsist  on  crusts,  but  rather  prospers 
in  an  age  of  patronage ;  the  old  university  leaders  have  earnestly 
sought  a  time  when  the  minima  would  be  upon  the  common 
board  and  the  shelves  of  plenty  within  easy  reach  so  that  man 
might  stay  himself  before  he  set  out  into  the  night  of  knowledge. 
But  it  would  seem  that  man,  succumbing  to  his  sons  and 
daughters,  has  gulped  down  the  minima,  and  putting  a  nickel  in 
the  pianola,  has  called  for  gum  and  gasoline  and  set  off  at  forty 
miles  an  hour  on  a  road  that  many  a  civilization  before  his 
own  has  traveled. 
THE  SURVEY.  It  helps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 


HARMON  AWARDS 


IN 


PUBLIC  EDUCATION 


>~pHREE  prizes  of  $250,  $100  and  $50,  offered  by  the 
J_  Harm  n  Foundation  through  Survey  Associates,  will 
be  awarded  the  best  unpublished  manuscripts  deal- 
ing with  some  adventure,  invention  or  accomplishment 
in  the  field  of  public  education. 

The  story  may  be  of  a  public  school,  city  or  country, 
elementary,  high  school  or  university;  of  a  public  school 
teacher  or  administrator  or  student;  of  a  city,  county  or 
state  scheme  of  public  education. 

It  may  be,  tor  example,  an  account  of  the  "new" 
education  in  a  public  school — freedom,  creative  activity, 
regard  for  the  individual  child  rather  than  the  system, 
demonstrated  as  a  possibility  not  only  for  the  fortunate 
pupils  of  the  experimental  schools  but  for  all  boys  and 
girls.  But  so  long  as  it  deals  with  public  education, 
there  is  no  limitation. 

The  winning  story  will  be  published  in  The  Survey 
and  in  collaborating  newspapers. 

CONDITIONS 

MANUSCRIPTS  must  be  not  less  than  1,000  nor  more 
than  2,500  words  in  length,  typewritten,  double- 
spaced,  on  one  side  of  the  paper. 

DELIVERY  must  be  made  not  later  than  noon  of 
December  31,  1926. 

ADDRESS  them  to  Jury,  Harmon -Survey  Award  3, 
care  of  The  Survey,  112  East  19  Street,  New 
York  City. 

IDENTIFICATION  must  be  by  means  of  a  pen-name 
signed  to  the  manuscript,  with  an  accompanying 
plain,  sealed  envelope  having  on  the  outside  the 
pen-name,  and  on  the  inside  both  pen-name  and 
the  real  name  and  address  of  the  author. 

Manuscripts  are  sent  at  the  owner's  risk,  and  none  will 
be  returned  unless  accompanied  by  sufficient 
postage. 

The  contest  is  open  to  everyone,  including  professional 
and  amateur  educators,  writers  and  students.  It  is  hoped 
in  particular  that  those  who  are  actually  engaged  in 
enterprises  such  as  are  suggested  above,  will  write  out  of 
their  first-hand  experience. 


New  years 
for  old 

HOW  old  do  you  think 
you  are?  The  family 
bible  will  not  tell  you. 
The  calendar  will  not  guide 
you.  "Born  January  1st,  1886  " 
does  not  tell  you  the  condi- 
tion of  your  tissues.  It  is  your 
condition  that  counts  and 
you  cannot  find  that  out  in 
the  birth  records.  You  can 
find  it  through  a  health  ex- 
amination at  the  Life  Exten- 
sion Institute  and  perhaps  if 
you  are  "young  in  years 
though  old  in  health"  many 
of  the  lost  years  can  be  re- 
gained. 

Over  400,000  other  men  and 
women  have  taken  the  health 
examinations  of  the  Life  Ex- 
tension Institute.  Get  in  touch 
with  the  Home  Office  of  the 
Institute  and  inquire  about 
its  health  services  for  your- 
self or  for  any  member  of 
your  family. 

LIFE  EXTENSION 
INSTITUTE,  INC. 

25  West  43rd  Street,  New  York 

Telephone:  Vanderbilt  1494 

No  medical  treatment  is  included  in  the  Insti- 
tute's health  services  and  no  individual  agen- 
cies for  treatment  are  named.  The  Institute 
will  tell  you  hovr  modern  science  is  equipped 
to  serve  you  and  protect  you  against  quacks 
and  pseudo-scientific  cults. 


Bind  Your  Issues 

Our  binder  makes  a  book  of  The 
Survey.  Put  in  each  issue  as  it 
comes.  Take  out  any  issue  at  any 
time  without  disturbing  the  others. 
Index  free  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
running  six  months.  By  return  mail 
anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  A.  $2.20.  The 
Survey,  112  East  19  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


WORKERS  WANTED 

EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY  wanted  by 
Salina,  Kansas,  Red  Cross  chapter. 
Woman  with  tact  and  ability  to  meet  the 
public.  Experience  in  correlating  chari- 
ties, and  home  service.  Delightful  field  of 
service.  Backed  by  vigorous,  and  pro- 
gressive Board.  Open  now.  Salary  $2,100. 
Address  J.  S.  Hargett,  Chairman,  Salina, 
Kansas,  stating  qualifications. 

YIDDISH  speaking  case  worker  is  of- 
fered excellent  opportunity  to  develop  soc- 
ial service  department.  State  training  and 
experience,  also  salary  desired.  Address 
Dr.  Lippitt,  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital  Dispen- 
sary, Milwaukee,  Wis. 

WANTED  by  Jewish  Agency  a  trained 
dietitian  and  home  economics  expert  to 
take  charge  of  a  well  organized  depart- 
ment. State  full  particulars  as  to  training 
and  experience  and  salary  expected.  Ad- 
dress Jewish  Welfare  Society,  330  S.  9th 
Street,  Philadelphia. 

WANTED:  Experienced  case  supervisor 
for  Jewish  family  case  agency  in  a  large 
Eastern  city.  5589  SURVEY. 

EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY  for  Social 
Service  League  in  city  of  about  40,000  in 
Eastern  Pennsylvania.  Please  state  age, 
training,  and  experience.  5627  SURVEY. 

CASE  WORKER  WANTED  in  Or- 
ganization for  Family  Social  Work.  East- 
ern location.  State  experience.  5628  SURVEY. 

WANTED  girls'  worker  for  Jewish 
Center  in  Southern  city,  competent  to 
direct  clubs  and  develop  activities  among 
girls.  Excellent  opportunity.  Apply  5629 
SURVEY. 

HOUSEHOLD  ASSISTANT:  Associate 
editor  of  liberal  magazine  wants  helper 
who  will  exercise  intelligent  supervision 
over  health,  play  and  manners  of  her  two 
children,  4  and  6,  both  in  school  half  day, 
and  do  the  general  work.  Simple  meals, 
modern  five  room  apartment,  no  laundry. 
Private  room,  moderate  salary.  References 
exchanged.  5625  SURVEY. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

NATION-WIDE  JEWISH  body,  en- 
gaged in  large  scale  fund  raising,  requires 
high-grade  expert  campaigners  for  perma- 
nent employment  in  New  York  and  im- 
portant cities  throughout  the  country.  First 
class  permanent  positions  at  good  salaries 
to  experienced  and  intelligent  men.  Ap- 
plications will  be  treated  in  strictest  con- 
fidence. Apply,  giving  full  particulars  as 
to  age,  experience,  affiliations,  to  be  ad- 
dressed P.  O.  Box  65,  Sta.  O.,  New  York 
City. 

JEWISH  after-care  worker  to  do  case 
work  with  boys  of  working  age.  State 
age,  education,  experience  and  salary  ex- 
pected. Jewish  Children's  Society,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

EDUCATED  WOMEN  with  sympathy 
for  children,  16  in  a  cottage,  no  household 
duties,  good  salary,  full  maintenance. 
State  education  and  experience.  Adolph 
Noshkes,  Station  3,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WANTED:  District  Secretary  to  take 
charge  staff  of  five.  Must  have  worked 
two  or  three  years  in  family  case  work 
of  high  standard  and  demonstrated  ability 
to  train  new  workers  and  lead  case  con- 
ference. Apply  Social  Welfare  League, 
Seattle,  Washington. 

WANTED:  Thoroughly  experienced 
worker  as  head  of  women's  department 
and  director  of  settlement  branch.  State 
age,  education,  training,  experience,  refer- 
ences, salary  expected.  Position  open 
October  first.  Apply  Chas.  Nemser,  2115 
Lennox  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory  technicians  for  excellent  hospital 
positions  everywhere.  Write  for  free  book 
now.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses, 
30  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

COOPERATIVE  PLACEMENT  SERV- 
ICE. Social  workers,  secretaries,  super- 
intendents, matrons,  housekeepers,  dieti- 
tians, cafeteria  managers.  The  Richards 
Bureau,  68  Barnes  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 

WANTED:  Experienced  white  teacher 
of  handicrafts,  Negro  Girls  school  South, 
travel  paid.  Apply  promptly,  Miss  M. 
Beard,  204  N.  Kenilworth  Ave.,  Oak  Park, 
Illinois. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


Avoid  Excessive  Labor  Turnover 

Secure    the    right    person — trained,    experienced,    thoroughly    investigated. 

There  is  no  better  way  to  save  time  and  money. 

The  Executive  Service  Corporation  maintains  a  Social  Service  Division  under 
Miss  Gertrude  D.  Holmes,  herself  a  trained  social  worker,  to  give  expert 
advice  to  social  work  executives. 

Trained  and  experienced  workers  are  available  at  once  for  such  positions  as: 
Medical    Social    Service  Club  and  Recreation 

Psychiatric    Social    Work  Teachers 

Settlement  Work  Institutional:    Superintendent 

Industrial   Welfare  Dietitian,   Cottage   Mother, 

Family   Case   Work  Trained  Nu-se 

Let  Miss  Holmes  give  your  requirements   her  personal  attention 

William   D.  Camp  SOCIAL  SERVICE  DIVISION 

President 


Gertrude    D.    Holmes 
Director 


100    East    42nd    St. 
of  New  York 

Executive  Service  Corporation        Ashiand  6000 


THE  COLLEGIATE  SERVICE, 


INC. 


437  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Occupational  Bureau 
for  College  Women 

Business  and  social  institu- 
tions supplied  with  experi- 
enced college  trained  workers 
and  executives. 


WANTED:  Assistant  Head  Worker, 
with  thorough  experience  in  women's  work, 
for  settlement,  non-resident.  State  age, 
education,  experience,  referencs,  salary  ex- 
pected. Communicate,  Charles  Nemser, 
2115  Lennox  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

FAMILY  CASE  WORKER  WANTED. 
Salary  $100  per  month  to  start.  Write 
Miss  Grace  Darling,  Director,  Dept.  Out- 
Door  Relief,  Court  House,  Davenport,  la. 

WANTED:  A  settled  person,  preferably 
a  retired  trained  nurse,  as  assistant  to  the 
lady  of  the  house  in  a  small  adult  family. 
Address  with  particulars,  J.  M.  Fels,  39th 
&  Walnut  Sts.,  Philadelphia. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

POSITION  AS  EXECUTIVE  of  Child 
Caring  Institution  by  young  woman.  5639 
SURVEY. 

SUPERINTENDENT,  experienced  in 
Orphan  Home  management,  desires  to 
change  position.  Thoroughly  acquainted 
with  all  phases  of  institution  routine,  well 
able  to  direct  education  and  social  activi- 
ties of  children.  College  graduate  and  edu- 
cated in  Hebrew.  Box  5641  SURVEY. 

EXECUTIVE  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
NURSE  desires  change.  Would  consider 
Day  Nursery  or  Convalescent  Home,  East 
or  South  preferred.  5610  SURVEY. 

FOR  RENT 

ROOM  TO  RENT 

Attractive  room.  Kitchen  privileges,  ten- 
nis court,  etc.  Fifteen  minutes  Grand 
Central.  Miss  Levin,  130  West  3ist  Street. 
Pennsylvania  9408  or  Stillwell  9193. 

FOR  THE  HOME 


.5  mncmeCooiiin 


ice   Bradley,    famous    export. 
•hows   Just   how  to  make  home 
cooking,    cake-making,    candy- 
making  give  big  profits.  How  t* 
cater,  run  profitable  TEA    ROOMS. 

>r  Inns.  Cafeterias,  etc. — over  51  Way* 

to   Make   Honey!   Write    today    for    lllur 
booklet    "fookine    for    Profit,"    lf§   FRJEB. 
American  School    of   How    Economics,  849  L  Sftih  Street, 


(In   answering   advertisements   please   mention  THE   SURVEY.     //  helps   us,  it  identifies   you.) 
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WORKERS  WANTED 


There  Is  a  call  for 

Campaign  Managers 

The  heaviest  period  of  the  year 
in  promoting  and  financing  social 
agencies  is  near  at  hand. 

There  are  several  attractive 
connections  open  to  campaign  man- 
agers who  have 

Experience,  Personality  — •  and 
the  Ability  that  justifies  (and  will 
receive)  a  salary  up  to  $10,000  a 
year. 

For  particulars,  address 
SOCIAL  SERVICE  DIVISION 
of 

Executive  Service  Corporation 

GERTRUDE  D.  HOLMES,  Director 

loo  East  42d  St.,  New  York 

Ashland  6000 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

PUBLICITY  DIRECTOR  AND 
FINANCIAL  CAMPAIGN  MANAGER. 
University  and  school  social  service  grad- 
uate, ten  years  experience  with  coordina- 
tion, relief,  recreation,  health,  research, 
and  cooperative  organizations  in  the  east, 
midwest,  and  west  coast.  Available  for 
either  year  round  or  temporary  connec- 
tions, full  or  part  time.  Travel  require- 
ments no  obstacle.  5632  SURVEY. 

COMPETENT  dramatic  directress  now 
open  for  full  or  part  time  position  with 
settlement  or  institution.  Junior  or  senior 
groups.  Graduate  Teacher's  Course, 
American  Academy  Dramatic  Arts.  Varied 
experience.  5617  SURVEY. 

WOMAN  EXECUTIVE  with  family 
welfare  and  Settlement  experience,  desires 
position  in  New  York.  Especially  interest- 
ed in  the  industrial  field.  5622  SURVEY. 

MUSIC  STUDENT  would  like  to  teach 
music  in  Settlement,  voice,  choral,  piano. 
5623  SURVEY 

POSITION  ai  superintendent  or  assis- 
tant in  child  caring  institution  by  man,  3$ 
years  of  age,  married,  fifteen  years  ex- 
perience in  child  welfare  work.  5603 
SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED  EXECUTIVE.  Can 
plan  as  well  as  administer.  Intelligent 
Jewish  young  man  seeks  executive  posi- 
tion with  community  center,  settlement, 
recreational  agency,  or  with  federation 
supervising  preventive  program.  Address 
5595  SURVEY. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

MANAGING  HOUSEKEEPER.  High- 
grade  woman,  50,  practical  dietitian  with 
institutional  and  private  school  experience, 
desires  position  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York  City.  5599  SURVEY. 

EXECUTIVE  seeks  possible  change. 
Experienced  in  settlement  work  in  all  its 
phases,  also  child  caring  institute.  Kindly 
state  particulars  and  salary,  resident  or 
non-resident.  5624  SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED  Athletic  Director, 
Coach  and  Boys'  Worker  desires  evening 
engagemens  in  New  York  City  and  vicin- 
ity. 5633  SURVEY. 

EXECUTIVE  with  experience  in  insti- 
tutions, child  welfare  and  health  activities, 
both  here  and  abroad,  available  as  director 
or  consultant  for  institution  or  organiza- 
tion planning  forward  steps  in  program  or 
plant.  Address  5626  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  competent  social 
worker;  experienced  in  family  case  work. 
Ready  for  immediate  connection.  Out  of 
town  position  no  object.  5631  SURVEY. 

GRADUATE  NURSE,  Jewish,  New 
York  State  Registration,  college  training 
and  practical  experience  in  many  phases 
of  Public  Health  work,  also  Social  Service, 
Institutional  Supervision,  desires  position, 
one  that  would  be  compatible  with  her 
experience  and  qualifications.  Available 
now.  5630  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  LADY,  Jewish,  experienced 
social  worker,  wishes  position  as  girls' 
club,  recreational  or  dramatic  director. 
Education,  background  and  references  ex- 
cellent. 5636  SURVEY. 

MIDDLE-AGED  WOMAN  with  suc- 
cessful institution  experience,  capable 
buyer  and  general  household  manager, 
wishes  position  as  superintendent  or  man- 
aging housekeeper.  5634  SURVEY. 

HIGH  GRADE  EXECUTIVE,  experi- 
enced in  all  departments  of  institution 
work  dealing  with  the  delinquent  or  de- 
pendent boy.  A  capable  leader,  one  who 

;    can    organize    and    produce    results.     Open 

i    for  engagement.    5637  SURVEY. 

TWO  experienced,  well  educated,  Prot- 
estant women,  sisters,  desire  position  to- 
gether as  House  Mother  and  Assistant,  or 
!  as  Superintendent  or  Director  and  As- 
sistant in  small  institution.  Excellent  refer- 
ences. 5638  SURVEY. 

EXECUTIVE,  for  many  years  respons- 
ible for  dependent  youth,  sometimes  num- 
bering thousands,  recently  returned  from 
four  years  relief  and  orphanage  work  in 
Mediterranean  countries,  is  available. 
Have  handled  organization,  finances,  ac- 
counting, publicity,  and  promotion  for 
welfare  enterprises,  also  investigations  and 
records.  Temporarily  located  in  West  but 
desire  engagement  further  East,  preferably 
with  national  or  international  organization. 
Address,  with  outline  of  work  to  be  done, 
H.  B.  McAfee,  1252  College  Avenue, 
Topeka,  Kansas. 


ATHLETIC  DIRECTOR  desires  evening 
work.  Experienced  in  school  playgrounds, 
camp  and  athletic  center.  References. 
5635  SURVEY. 


Better,  Cheaper,  Quicker 

We    have    complete    equipment 
and  an  expert  staff  to  do  jour 
Mimeographing 
Multigraphing 
Addressing 
Mailing 

If  jrou  will  investigate  you  will  find  that 
we  can  do  it  better,  quicker  and  cheat" 
than  you  can  in  your  own  office. 

Let  us  estimate  on  your  next  job 

Webster    Letter     Addressing     & 
Mailing     Company 

34th   Street   at   8th   Avenue 

Longacre    2447 


Fifth  Avenue  Letter  Shop,  Inc. 


40  East  22nd  Street 


M.lt.tr.phiail  Caledonia  9664-S-6  I  M.ili.i 

frpcwritiaj     I  I       Addreuinl 

Ask  The  Survey  about  Us! 


"Home -Making  as  a  Profession" 

II    •   3U-pp.    111.    handbook — It's    FREE       Home-study 

Domestic    Science    courses,    (or    teaching.    Institution 

niaiianeinenl,    etc.,    and    for    hoiDe-maklnf    efficiency. 

Am.    School  of   Home  Economics.   849  E.  58th  St..  Chk.M 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


COOKING  FOR  PROFIT,  by  Alice  Bradley, 
describes  home-study  course,  whiph  in- 
cludes catering,  tea  room,  cafeteria  and 
lunch  room  management.  "51  Ways  to 
Make  Money"  free.  Am.  School  of  Home 
Economics,  5772  Drexel  Ave.,  Chicago. 

DIPHTHERIA — CURABLE  AND  PREVENTABLE. 
A  highly  informative  pamphlet  on  how 
medical  science  is  saving  children's 
lives.  Send  for  Pamphlet  "D".  4  cents 
(stamps)  per  copy.  American  Associa- 
tion for  Medical  Progress,  370  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York. 

LESSONS  IN  GOVERNMENT.  Four  page,  seven 
lesson  pamphlet  for  naturalization 
classes.  Large  type  and  simple  lan- 
guage, third  edition.  Sample  copies  on 
request.  Postpaid  300.  a  dozen,  $2.00  a 
hundred.  Address:  Henry  M.  Allen,  35 
Easterly  Ave.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN,  35,  graduate  nurses'  training 
school,    six    years    experience    in    work    of 
medical    social    nature,    desires    position    in 
Pacific  Northwest.     5640  SURVEY. 
(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  THE   SURVEY.    It  helps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 
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PERIODICALS 


THE  READER'S  DIGEST:  monthly:  $3.00  a 
year.  Articles  of  permanent  and  out- 
standing interest  from  all  the  leading 
magazines,  condensed  for  convenience 
and  time-saving.  The  magazine  you  will 
read  from  cover  to  cover — and  keep. 
Address:  Reader's  Digest  Association, 
Inc.,  Dept.  C,  Pleasantville,  New  York. 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING  shows 
the  part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it 
in  your  library.  $3.00  a  year.  19  W. 
Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


MENTAL  HYGIENE:  quarterly:  $3.00  a  year: 
published  by  the  National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Avenue, 
New  York. 


THE    SURVEY'S   DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE— President,  Margaret 
Sanger.  104  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Objects:  To  educate 
American  people  in  the  various  aspects  of  the  dangers  of  un- 
controlled procreation;  to  establish  centers  where  married  persons 
may  receive  contraceptive  advice  from  duly  licensed  physicians. 
Life  membership  $1.00;  Birth  Control  Review  (monthly  magazine) 
$2.00  per  year. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION— 870  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  Herbert  Hoover,  President;  Philip  Van  Ingen,  M.D., 
Secretary,  S.  J.  Crumbine,  M.D.,  General  Executive.  Objects: 
Sound  promotion  of  child  health,  especially  in  cooperation  with  the 
official  health  and  education  agencies. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— K.  L.  Butterfleld, 
president;  Henry  Israel,  executive  secretary.  Room  1849,  Grand 
Central  Terminal  Bldg.,  New  York  City.  Emphasizes  the  human 
aspect  of  coantry  life.  Annual  membership  $5.00  includes  "Rural 
America"  (monthly  bulletin)  and  Annual  Conference  Proceedings. 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ORGANIZATIONS  FOR  THE 
HARD  OF  HEARING — Promotes  the  cause  of  the  hard  of  hearing; 
assists  in  forming  organizations.  Pres.,  Dr.  Gordon  Berry;  Field 
Secretary,  Miss  Betty  Wright,  1601  35th  St.  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Alice  L.  Ed- 
wards, executive  secretary,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Organized  for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  school,  institution 
and  community.  Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home  Economics: 
office  of  editor,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.;  of  business 
manager,  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Dr. 
George  A.  Soper,  managing  director,  25  West  43rd  Street,  New 
York.  To  collect,  collate  and  disseminate  information  concern- 
Ing  the  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention.  Pub- 
lications free  on  request.  Annual  membership  dues,  $5.00. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  To  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the  social 
hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound  sex  education,  to  combat 
prostitution  and  sex  delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  In  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to  advise  in  organization 
of  state  and  local  social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  Journal. 

COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN   FOR  HOME  MISSIONS— 156  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.     Composed  of  20  Protestant  national  women's  mission 
boards.     Florence  K.   Quinlan,   Executive  Secretary. 
Work  among  Farm  and  Cannery  Migrants,   Summer  service  for 

college  students,  Laura  H.   Parker,  Executive  Supervisor. 
Bureau    of   Reference    for   Migrating    People,    follow-up    of   New 
Americans,  Raymond  E.  Cole,  Executive. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN 
AMERICA — Constituted  by  28  Protestant  communions.  Rev.  C.  S. 
Macfarland  and  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  Gen.  See's;  105  E.  22nd  St., 
N.  Y.  C. 

Dept.   of   Research   and   Education,    Rev.    F.   E.    Johnson,   Sec'y. 
Commissions:  Church  and  Social  Service,  Rev.  W.M.Tippy,  Sec'y; 
International  Justice  and  Goodwill:   Rev.   S.   L.   Gullck,   Sec'y; 
Church  and   Race  Relations:  Dr.  G.   E.   Haynes,   Sec'y. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE — Trains  Negro  and  Indian  youth  for  com- 
munity service.  Advanced  courses:  agriculture,  builders,  business, 
home-economics,  normal.  Publishes  "Southern  Workman"  and  free 
material  on  Negro  problems.  J.  E.  Gregg,  principal. 

INTERNATIONAL  MIGRATION  SERVICE— To  assemble  data  on 
International  social  problems  and  through  work  with  individual 
cases  to  develop  methods  of  international  social  sui'vice.  Head- 
quarters, 18  Rue  La  Bourne,  Geneva,  Switzerland.  Viscountess 
Gladstone,  chairman;  Professor  Gilbert  Murray,  treasurer;  Ruth 
Lamed,  executive.  Address  all  inquiries  to  American  Bureau,  One 
Madison  Avenn«,  New  York  City.  Director,  Mary  E.  Hurlbutt. 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  METHODS  OF  PREVENTING  OB 
LINQUENCY — Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  executive  director,  59  Ea«' 
42nd  Street,  New  York.  To  promote  the  adoption  of  sound  method' 
In  this  field,  with  particular  reference  to  psychiatric  clinic* 
visiting  teacher  work,  and  training  for  these  and  similar  service* 
to  conduct  related  studies,  education  and  publication;  and  tr 
interpret  the  work  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Program  for  tb< 
Prevention  of  Delinquency. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS — Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president;  Miss  Mab. 
Cratty,  general  secretary,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City 
This  organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive  and  travellnr 
secretaries  to  cover  work  in  the  United  States  in  1,034  local  Y.  W 
C.  A. 's  on  behalf  of  the  industrial,  business,  student,  foreign  born 
Indian,  Colored  and  younger  girls.  It  has  159  American  secretarler 
at  work  in  49  centers  in  the  Orient,  Latin  America  and  Europe. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoy 
general  secretary,  215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  Industrial 
agricultural  Investigators.  Works  for  improved  laws  and  admin- 
istration, children's  codes.  Studies  child  labor,  health,  schools 
recreation,  dependency,  delinquency,  etc.  Annual  membership,  H 
$5,  $10,  $25  and  $100  includes  monthly  publication,  "The  Amerlcar 
fhild." 


NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.  (eat.  1111. 
Incorp.  1914),  70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  (tel.  Chelsea  8774).  Pro- 
motes as  its  chief  object  the  building  of  character  in  the  children 
of  America  through  the  harmonious  development  of  their  bod!«», 
minds,  and  spirits.  Its  method  Is,  In  co-operation  with  other 
organizations,  to  originate  and  disseminate  educational  material 
In  the  form  of  posters,  books,  bulletins,  charts,  slides,  and  Insignia. 
Through  Its  "Knighthood  of  Youth"  it  provides  homes,  schools  and 
church  schools  with  a  method  of  character  training  through  actual 
practice.  Officers:  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  Pres.;  Charles  F.  Powllson, 
Gen.  Sec'y. 

THE  NATIONAL  CHILDREN'S  HOME  AND  WELFARE  ASSO- 
CIATION— A  federation  of  pioneer  state  wide  children's  home 
finding  organizations.  George  A.  Sheafe,  President;  Warren  B. 
Hill,  Vice  President;  Herman  Newman,  Second  Vice  Presi- 
dent; C.  V.  Williams,  Secretary-Treasurer;  Dimmitt  C.  Hutchins, 
Counsel. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC.- 
Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charles  P.  Emerson, 
president;  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams,  medical  director;  Dr.  Clar- 
ence J.  D' Alton,  executive  assistant;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secretary; 
370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene, 
mental  and  nervous  disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  Inebriety, 
delinquency,  and  other  mental  problems  in  human  behavior,  educa- 
tion, Industry,  psychiatric  social  service,  etc.  "Mental  Hygiene," 
quarterly,  $3.00  a  year:  "Mental  Hygiene  Bulletin,"  monthly.  $  .50  • 
year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS — Lewis  H.  Carris,  managing  director;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hath- 
away, associate  director;  Dr.  B.  Franklin  Royer,  medical  director, 
and  Miss  Eleanor  P.  Brown,  secretary;  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New 
York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
lectures,  personal  service  for  local  organizations  and  legislation, 
publish  literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost 
Includes  New  York  State  Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— John  A.  Lapp, 
president,  Chicago,  HI.;  Howard  R.  Knight,  secretary,  277  E.  Long 
St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss 
the  principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  social  service  agencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting, 
publishes  in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the  meeting,  and 
Issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  fifty-fourth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Conference  will  be  held  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Spring,  1927. 
Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment 
of  a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  GIRLS'  CLUBS— Mrs.  Fannie  M.  Pollak. 
president;  Mary  L.  Ely,  Educational  Secretary.  Non-sectarian  and 
self-governing  organization  of  working  women's  clubs  for  recreation 
and  promotion  of  program  In  Adult  Education.  Vacation  Camp*. 
472  West  24th  St.,  New  York  City. 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— For  social  service  among  Negroes. 
L.  Rollings  worth  Wood,  pres. ;  Eugene  Klnckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y; 
127  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and 
colored  people  to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negro 
•octal  workers.  Publishes  "Opportunity" — a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— 
Anna  A.  Gordon,  president;  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  Avenue, 
Evanston,  Illinois.  To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment,  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people  through  the  departments  of  Child  Welfare,  Women  In  In- 
dustry, Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance  Instruction,  Ameri- 
canization and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor.  Official  publication 
"The  Union  Signal"  published  at  Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  honorary  president;  Mrs.  Maud  Swartz,  president;  Sll 
South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands  for  self-government  In 
the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  of 
protective  legislation.  Information  given. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMER- 
ICA— 315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Joseph  Lee,  president; 
H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary.  Special  attention  given  to  organization 
of  year-round  municipal  recreation  systems.  Information  available 
on  playground  and  community  center  activities  and  administration. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Improvement  of  Living 
Conditions — John  M.  Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22d  St.,  New  York.  Depart- 
ments: Charity  Organization,  Delinquency  and  Penology,  Industrial 
Studies,  Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Social  Legislation, 
Statistics,  Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive 
form  some  of  the  most  Important  results  of  its  work.  Catalogue 
lent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  Institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  Information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
of  the  Tuskegee  idea  and  methods;  Robert  R.  Moton,  prln.;  War- 
ren Logan,  treas.;  A.  L.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

WORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF  AM  ERICA— Spencer  Mil- 
ler. Jr  .  "OC'T:  47B  West  24th  St.  A  clearing-house  for  Workers' 
Education. 
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Those  elusive 

TWELVE  IMMORTALS 

of  world  literature  whom  Mr.  Kipling  would  not 

name,  but  who  were  variously  listed  by 

many  distinguished  writers,  have 

been  discovered  to  be 

fteaular  Contributors 
^"/^    to  — 

^r        The 

Ljolden  Book 

Magazine 


HOMER         AESCHYLUS          EUR  I    PIDEs 
PLATO         SOPHOCLES  VIRGIL 

HORACE    SHAKESPEARE      DANTE, 
t  GOETHE    CERVANTES    BALZAC 

furnished 

Ninety  items  in  the  first  year  and  a  half  of  this   magazine 

•—•—^•M—— «•—•«•— «»^™™««™ 


We  expect  these  supreme  writers  to  continue.  In  addition,  you  will  find  hundreds  of 
the  outstanding  authors  of  all  times  and  countries,  giving  their  most  vital  stories,  plays, 
poems,  essays,  humor,  philosophy,  epigrams. 

The  great  minds  of  ancient  Egypt  6,000  years  ago  are  not  too  early,  if  what  they 
say  is  still  alive  for  us.  Irvin  Cobb,  Edna  Ferber,  Booth  Tarkington,  Willa  Gather, 
are  not  too  recent,  if  their  tales  are  at  once  interesting,  powerful  and  promising  of 
some  permanence. 

"So  They  Say,"  "The  Tenth  Muse,"  and  "Remembered  from  the  Play"  catch  the 
amusing,  significant,  memorable  bits  from  the  day's  happenings  of  a  colorful  world. 

7^5  all  alive 

Can  you  afford  to  be  without  such  a  unique  magazine  ? 
25  Cents  a  Copy  $3.00  a  Year  At  all  newsstands 

This  magazine  frequently  sells  out — mate  sure  of  the 
Fall  issues  by  subscribing  nowi 


<*fl  FIVE   MONTHS  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER  Oft, 

THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  CORP., 
FIFTH  AVENUE,   NEW  YORK. 
I  want  to  get  better  acquainted  with  the  new  Golden  Book.     Send  the  next 
five  issues  at  the  special  introductory  price  of  $1.00.     Enclosed  find  check. 
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Collectively  Owned 

IHERE  are  some  twenty-five  thousand  people 
who  will  read  this  number  of  Survey  Graphic 
to  whom  these  two  words  will  probably  mean- -with 
respect  to  this  magazine — precious  close  to  nothing.  There 

are  about  two  thousand — the  Cooperating  Members  of  Survey 
Associates,  by  whom  Survey  Graphic  is  collectively  owned — to 
whom  they  carry  a  message  of  thrilling  importance  and  promise. 

What  is  That  Message? 

Collective  Ownership  as  applied  to  an  educational  enterprise  like 
Survey  Graphic  means  collective  faith-sharing.  It  means  that  two 
thousand  people  have  seen  a  vision  and  have  been  able  to  unite  in 
one  body  for  its  realization.  It  means  that  two  thousand  people  are 
aware  of  the  educational  possibilities  of  a  collectively  owned,  non- 
commercial press.  It  means  educational  cooperation  in  action.  It 
means  mass  sharing  of  a  responsibility,  generally  assumed  by  one 
"angel"  or  a  tiny  handful.  It  means  that  other  values  have  been 
substituted  for  money  values  by  a  sizeable  community. 


And  it  means  that  you,  who  now  read  this 
page,  are  more  than  a  reader,  more  than  a 
subscriber,  or  even  a  member.  By  that  "very 
token,  it  means,  if  you  please,  that  you  are— 
with  the  editors  and  contributors  to  this  issue- 
one  of  that  community  of  interest  in  a  socially 


SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

i  iz   East   1  9th   Street,   New   York   City 


(my  —  or 


I    enclose    $10    for    which    please    enter  ,  (anot[,er>9  r-i 

name  as  a  Cooperating  Member,  and  send  The  Survey 
for  a  year  (12  Graphic  and  12  Midmonthly  numbers)  to: 

prosperous  America. 


Name 


Address 


YOU  ARE  INVITED  TO  MAKE  THAT  INTEREST  MORE 
EFFECTIVE  BY  ENROLLING  A  NEW  NAME — YOUR  OWN 
OR  ANOTHER'S — AS  A  COOPERATING  MEMBER  OF  SUR- 
VEY ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
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How  to  Keep  the  Men  Alive 


By  HAVEN  EMERSON,  M.D. 


SOMETHING  of  much  importance,  and  decidedly 
selective  in  its  action,  has  happened  in  Denmark  in 
the  past  fifteen  years  to  improve  the  likelihood  of 
survival  of  men  between  twenty  and  sixty  years  of 
age.     There,  as  here,  better  housing  conditions  and 
easier  working  hours  may  have  played  a  part  in  the  picture 
but  it  is  difficult  to  escape  the  force  of  the  silent  argument 
of  statistics  that  this  improvement  in  the  health  of  grown 
men  is  directly  related  to  a  change  in  habits  in  the  consump- 
tion of  alcohol.     In  Denmark  now,  in  contrast  to  the  record 
of  other  countries,  men  have  a  chance  equal  to  that  of  women 
for  survival  during  the  years  of  earning. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  in  the  world  in  general 
about  one  hundred  and  six  boy  babies  are  born  for  every 
hundred  girls,  and  furthermore  that  by  the  end  of  the  first 
year  that  ratio  is  reversed — one  hundred  and  six  girls  survive 
for  every  hundred  boys.  With  the  single  exception  of 
whooping  cough,  every  one  of  the  common  causes  of  child 
mortality  bears  more  heavily  upon  boys  than  upon  girls.  By 
the  time  children  have  reached  school  age,  the  accumulation 
of  hazards  has  caused  a  loss  among  boys  from  25  to  35  per 
cent  greater  than  that  among  girls.  Between  the  ages  of 
six  and  twenty-five  the  disadvantage  continues,  but  at  a 
lower  rate ;  the  excess  in  male  death  rates  at  these  ages  is 
from  10  to  15  per  cent. 

In  the  next  four  decades,  moreover,  from  twenty-six  years 
through  sixty-five,  the  excessive  loss  of  men,  whether  in  the 
industries,  farming,  or  other  occupations,  including  business 
and  clerical  work,  is  represented  by  death  rates  which  are 
35  per  cent,  60  per  cent,  80  per  cent  and  85  per  cent  higher, 
respectively,  than  those  of  women  of  the  same  ages.  It  is 
this  common  social  experience  which  forces  the  system  of 
widow'  pensions  upon  us,  and  swamps  the  relief  agencies 
with  dependent  children. 

Copenhagen  and  Denmark  as  a  whole  have  shown  no 
exception  in  the  past  to  this  experience,  for  during  the  thirty 


years  before  1912  male  mortality  rates  were  constantly  about 
25  per  cent  higher  than  those  of  the  women.  But  during 
the  war  period,  1913-17,  that  excess  in  the  death  rate  of 
all  males  dropped  to  17  per  cent;  between  1918  and  1922 
it  fell  further  to  8  per  cent;  and  in  1923-24  it  was  only 
4  per  cent. 

In  the  annual  reports  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
of  Copenhagen,  and  in  statistics  published  in  the  leading 
Danish  medical  periodical,  this  experience  has  been  analyzed 
by  age  groups.  From  this  analysis,  summarized  in  the  accom 
panying  table,  it  will  be  seen  easily  that  there  has  been  no 
consistent  gain  in  the  likelihood  of  survival  of  boys  and 
men  under  twenty-five,  but  there  has  been  a  decline  in  excess 
mortality  from  39  per  cent  to  zero  in  men  between  twenty- 
five  to  thirty-five  and  a  similarly  startling  drop  in  male 
excess  mortality  in  each  of  the  next  four  decades.  All  of 
the  gain  in  chances  of  life  for  men  has  come  to  those  over 
twenty-five,  and  the  greatest  gains  for  those  between  twenty- 
five  and  fifty-five,  the  ages  at  which  alcoholism  causes  the 
most  serious  damage  to  health,  and  undermines  resistance  to 
infection  and  the  capacity  for  self-support. 

PERCENTAGE   EXCESS   OF  MEN'S   MORTALITY   OVER   WOMEN'S   MOR- 
TALITY  FOR  THE   DIFFERENT   AGE   CLASSES,    DENMARK. 

0-5  yrs.    6-25  yrs.  26-35  yrs.  36-45  yrs.  46-55  yrs.     56-65  66 

1903-07  30  10  39  61  80  85  26 

1908-12  22  12  36  56  77  80  22 

1913-17  29  ii  33  55  58  59  18 

1918-22  34  14  16  17  27  39  13 

1923-24  38  17  o  16  ii  44  14 

There  has  been  an  organized  temperance  movement  in 
Denmark  for  many  years,  with  special  emphasis  against  the 
use  of  strongly  alcoholic  drinks ;  and  there  is  a  high  tax  on 
spirits  which  may  well  have  acted  as  a  deterrent  to  their 
use  by  the  thrifty  people  of  Denmark.  Like  many  other 
countries,  Denmark  imposed  severe  restrictions  upon  the 
production  and  sale  of  liquor  during  the  war,  but  these 
have  been  abolished.  A  new  licensing  law  became  effective 
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on  January  i,  1925,  giving  increased  powers  to  local  com- 
munities to  limit  the  number  of  their  licensed  public  houses, 
the  hours  of  sale,  and  the  number  of  years  for  which  a 
liquor  license  could  be  granted.  Whatever  the  reason, 
an  important  change  in  the  habits  of  the  remarkably 
homogeneous  and  law  abiding  people  of  Denmark  is  revealed 
in  the  record  of  the  annual  consumption  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages, expressed  in  terms  of  liters  of  pure  alcohol  per  capita 
of  the  entire  population  for  the  past  twenty-three  years.  For 
the  five-year  period,  1901-1905,  that  average  was  8.3  liters; 
the  next  quinquennial  average  showed  a  decline  to  7-4  liters ; 
in  1911-1915,  to  6.5;  in  1916-1920,  to  3.1;  and  the  record 
of  1921,  2.7  liters  per  capita  per  year,  was  maintained  prac- 
tically unchanged  during  the  next  two  years,  for  which  fig- 
ures are  available. 

If  we  follow  Paul  Heiberg's  review  of  this  suggestive 
record  (Journal  of  American  Statistical  Association,  June, 
1926,  p.  213)  and  use  the  standard  computations  of  Pro- 
fessor Harold  Westergaard,  both  responsible  statisticians, 
we  find  that  between  1905  and  1923  a  total  of  46,000  years 
of  life  were  saved  for  Denmark's  population. 

Since  prevention  of  avoidable  deaths  is  the  primary  if  not 
the  sole  ambition  of  health  officers,  it  is  of  concern  to  all 
who  deal  in  life  expectancies  that  elimination  of  deaths  from 
alcohol  even  in  the  temperate  country  of  Denmark  in  1910 
would  have  added  a  full  year  to  the  life  prospect  of  men  of 
twenty  years  of  age,  according  to  Professor  Westergaard. 


How  far  Copenhagen  has  already  traveled  towards  this 
hopeful  gift  to  its  youth  is  proved  by  the  fall  in  the  annual 
list  of  deaths  from  alcohol  to  a  total  of  12  in  each  of  the 
years  1920-24,  while  in  the  years  1906-10  there  were  96 
annually. 

For  the  people  of  Copenhagen  this  has  meant  a  greater 
mean  length  of  life  for  men.  The  gains  in  life  expectancy 
between  the  five-year  period  1906-10  and  that  of  1920-24 
can  be  tabulated: 


At  15  yrs.  of  age 
20 
25 
35 
45 
55 
65 
75 


FOR  MEN 
3.7  yrs.  more 
3.8 
3-8 
3-4 
2.6 


1-4 

.6 

less    .3 


less 


FOR  WOMEN 
.4  yrs.  more 
•4 
•  5 
•3 
.1 

•3 

•3 
•7 


Cause  or  effect,  post  hoc  or  propter  hoc,  coincident,  acci- 
dent, or  intent,  contributory  or  primary  factor?  No  one  can 
give  with  certainty  the  complete  or  perhaps  the  only  true 
interpretation  of  the  relation  between  alcohol  and  longevity 
or  alcohol  and  tuberculosis  or  venereal  disease.  In  the 
United  States  it  will  take  at  least  a  decade  to  disentangle 
truth  from  slander,  to  exclude  propaganda  and  politics,  to 
relearn  to  trust  responsible  opinion  and  the  thoughtful  judg- 
ment of  the  competent,  and  perhaps  even  then  the  confusion 
of  racial  and  religious  prejudices,  the  canker  of  bribery  and 
bootlegging  will  have  so  deformed  the  social  picture  that 
pre  and  post  prohibition  experiences  will  still  be  incompara- 
ble. The  more  reason  then  to  watch  the  relatively  clear 
cut  and  experimental  situations  of  our  neighbors.  While 
our  social  settlements,  with  sympathy  and  insight,  are  dis- 
covering the  inner  story  of  family  experience  among  their 
tenement  friends;  while  the  heavy-footed  professors  of  so- 
ciology are  sorting  and  sampling  throughout  the  United 
States  with  ponderous  precision  to  learn  the  records  of  before 
and  after  in  bank,  shop,  prison,  health  center  and  poor  farm, 
it  may  well  be  that  a  clearer  proof  than  any  we  can  produce 
will  come  to  us  from  over  seas  as  in  this  simple  truth  from 
Copenhagen.  If  it  is  not  reduction  in  alcoholic  beverages 
which  has  brought  the  men  of  Denmark  up  to  the  level  of 
vitality  of  her  women,  let  us  delve  and  search  for  the  secret 
until  we  can  secure  equal  benefits  for  ourselves. 

Is  a  half  bottle  of  Bavarian  beer  all  around  the  table 
worth  the  twenty-five  minutes  of  life  it  costs  to  each  of  th« 
family?  Is  the  doubtful  joy  that  goes  with  drinking  a 
liter  of  spirits  worth  the  half  day  (11  hours)  of  life  sacri- 
ficed by  each  one  in  the  community  ?  Copenhagen  thinks  not. 


DO 


The  Gang 

By  FREDERIC  M.  THRASHER 


GANGS  represent  the  spontaneous  effort  of  boys 
to  create  a  society  for  themselves  where  none 
adequate  to  their  needs  exists.    What  boys  get 
out  of  such   association   that   they  do   not   get 
otherwise  under  the  conditions  that  adult  society  imposes  is 
the   thrill   and   zest   of   participation    in   common    interests, 
more  especially   in   corporate   action,    in    hunting,    capture, 
conflict,  flight,  and  escape.    Conflict  with  other  gangs  and 
the    world    about    them    furnishes    the    occasion    for    their 
exciting  group  activities. 


may  be  regarded  as  an  interstitial  element  in  the  frame- 
work of  society,  and  gangland  as  an  interstitial  region  in  the 
layout  of  the  city. 

The  gang  is  almost  invariably  characteristic  of  regions 
that  are  interstitial  to  the  more  settled,  more  stable,  and 
better  organized  portions  of  the  city.  The  empire  of  the 
gang  occupies  what  is  often  called  "the  poverty  belt" — a 
region  characterized  by  deteriorating  neighborhoods,  shifting 
populations,  and  the  mobility  and  disorganization  of  the 
slum.  As  better  residential  districts  recede  before  the  en- 


The  characteristic  habitat  of  Chicago's  numerous  gangs     croachments   of   business  and   industry,   the   gang  develops 


is  that  broad  twilight  zone  of  railroads  and  factories,  of 
deteriorating  neighborhoods  and  shifting  populations,  which 
borders  the  city's  central  business  district  on  the  north,  on 
the  west,  and  on  the  south.  They  dwell  among  the  shadows 
of  the  slum.  Yet,  dreary  and  repelling  as  their  external 
environment  must  seem  to  the  casual  observer,  their  life  is 
to  the  initiated  at  once  strange  and  fascinating.  They  live 
in  a  world  distinctly  their  own — far  removed  from  the 
humdrum  existence  of  the  average  citizen. 

The  broad  expanse  of  gangland  with  its  intricate  tribal 
and  intertribal  relationships  is  medieval  and  feudal  in  its 
organization  rather  than  modern  and  urban.  The  hang-out 
of  the  gang  is  its  castle  and  the  center  of  a  feudal  estate 
which  it  guards  most  jealously.  Gang  leaders  hold  sway 
like  barons  of  old,  watchful  of  invaders  and  ready  to  swoop 
down  upon  the  lands  of  rivals  and  carry  off  booty  or 
prisoners  or  to  inflict  punishment  upon  their  enemies. 
Sometimes  their  followers  become  roving,  lawless  bands, 
prowling  over  a  large  territory  and  victimizing  the 
community. 


'  I  'HIS  feudal  warfare  is  carried  on  more  or  less  con- 
J[  tinuously.  Disorder  and  violence,  escaping  the  ordinary 
controls  of  the  police  and  other  social  agencies  of  the  com- 
munity, are  so  pronounced  here  as  to  give  the  impression 
that  these  regions  are  almost  beyond  the  pale  of  civil  society. 
In  some  respects  they  are  like  a  frontier;  in  others,  like  a 
"no  man's  land,"  lawless,  godless,  wild. 

The  most  important  conclusion  suggested  by  a  study  of 
the  location  and  distribution  of 
the    1,313   gangs  investigated  in 
Chicago   is   that   gangland  rep-     More  than   l,3OO  gangs  in  Chicago,  in- 


as  one  manifestation  of  the  economic,  moral,  and  cultural 
frontier  which  marks  the  interstice. 

The  traditional  explanation  of  the  gang  and  one  sup- 
ported by  the  older  type  of  individual  psychology  has  been 
to  dismiss  gang  behaviour  as  due  to  an  instinct.  But 
theoretical  psychology  no  longer  supports  instincts  as  the 
bases  of  human  behavior.  Man  has  fewer  instincts  than 
other  animals.  His  nature  is  plastic  and  he  excels  in  his 
capacity  to  adapt  himself  to  a  multiplicity  of  situations  for 
which  instinct  could  not  fit  him.  He  is  primarily  a  creature 
of  habit,  but  the  pattern  of  his  habits  may  be  infinitely 
varied  in  varied  circumstances. 

What  writers  on  the  gang  have  attributed  to  instinct  is 
the  result  of  pervasive  social  habits  arising  out  of  the  human 
struggle  for  existence  and  social  preferment.  The  gang  is 
a  function  of  specific  conditions,  and  it  does  not  tend  to 
appear  in  the  absence  of  these  conditions.  Under  other 
circumstances  the  boy  becomes  a  "solitary  type,"  enters  into 
a  relation  of  palship  or  intimacy  with  one  or  more  other 
boys  in  separate  pairs,  or  is  incorporated  into  play-groups 
of  a  different  sort  or  into  more  conventional  or  older  groups. 
What  relationships  he  has  with  others  are  determined  by 
a  complex  of  conditioning  factors  which  direct  his  interests 
and  his  habits.  It  is  not  instinct,  but  experience — the  way 
he  is  conditioned — that  fixes  his  social  relations. 

A  definition  of  the  gang,  then,  based  upon  this  study  of 
1,313  cases,  may  be  formulated  as  follows: 

The  gang  is  an  interstitial  group  originally  formed  spon- 
taneously, and  then  integrated  through  conflict.  It  is 

characterized  by  the  following 
types  of  behavior:  meeting  face 
to  face,  milling,  movement 


resents     a     geographically     and     eluding  in  their  membership  25,OOO  boys      through  space,  conflict,  and  plan- 


socially  interstitial  area  in  the 
city.  Probably  the  most  sig- 
nificant concept  of  the  study  is 
the  term  interstitial — that  is, 
pertaining  to  spaces  that  inter- 
vene between  one  thing  and  an- 
other. In  nature  foreign  matter 


and  men,  have  been  isolated  and  studied 
in    a    remarkable    investigation    which 


Professor  Thrasher  is  reporting  in  a  book 
shortly  to  be  published  (The  Gang, 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  publication 
date  October  2$,  price  postpaid  of  The 

tends  to  collect  and  cake  in  every     Survey,  $3.10).    Here  his  concept  of  the 
crack,    crevice,     and     cranny —     gang  as  a  social  makeshift,  which   nat- 
urally appears  in  the  cracks  of  the  com- 
munity, and  which  inevitably  fosters  the 
spread  of  crime,  is  briefly  set  forth. 


interstices.  There  are  also  fissures 
and  breaks  in  the  structure  of 
social  organization.  The  gang 


The  result  of  this  col- 
lective behavior  is  the  develop- 
ment of  tradition,  unreflective  in- 
ternal structure,  esprit  de  corps, 
solidarity,  morale,  group  aware- 
ness, and  attachment  to  a  local 
territory. 

rT~'HERE  is  no  hard  and  fast 
[   dividing  line  between  preda- 
tory gangs  of  boys  and  criminal 
groups    of    younger    and    older 
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adults.  They  merge  into  each  other  by  imperceptible  grada- 
tions, and  the  latter  have  their  real  explanation,  for  the 
most  part,  in  the  former.  Many  delinquent  gangs  contain 
both  adolescents  and  adults.  The  adult  criminal  gang, 
which  is,  as  a  rule,  largely  composed  of  men  in  their  early 
twenties,  carries  on  traditions  thoroughly  established  in  the 
adolescent  group.  It  represents  a  development  and  per- 
petuation of  the  younger  gang  or  at  least  of  the  habits  and 
attitudes  of  individuals  trained  in  younger  groups.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  crime,  in  so  far  as  it  is  facilitated  by 
the  gang,  can  only  be  understood  by  following  it  to  its  roots 
and  beginnings  in  the  boys'  gang.  In  Chicago  the  gang  is 
probably  the  most  important  single  factor — in  that  section 
of  the  boy  population  from  which  the  majority  of  delinquents 
come— in  determining  how  adolescent  needs  for  social  ad- 
justment shall  be  met. 

There  is  in  Chicago  as  in  other  large  cities  an  "under- 
world," an  area  of  life  and  activity  characterized  by  the 
absence  of  the  ordinary  conventions  and  largely  given  over 
to  predatory  activities  and  the  exploitation  of  the  baser 
human  appetites  and  passions.  This  is  the  criminal  com- 
munity. Besides  the  human  riff-raff,  the  hangers-on,  the 
questionable  characters,  the  semi-criminal  classes,  it  includes 
an  estimated  population  of  10,000  professional  criminals, 
that  is,  those  engaged  habitually  in  major  crimes  only, 
according  to  estimates  of  the  Chicago  Crime  Commission. 

In  certain  resp.ects  the  criminal  community  assumes  the 
characteristics  of  what  has  been  described  as  a  moral  region. 
Such  a  moral  region  is  constituted  by  gangland  with  all 
its  tentacles  and  satellites.  The  hang-outs  of  the  gangs  in 
these  areas  are  street  corners,  saloons,  pool-rooms,  cabarets, 
roadhouses,  clubrooms,  and  so  on.  Each  place  of  resort  is 
subject  to  influences  from  others  of  a  similar  type;  one 
example  of  these  interlocking  influences  is  afforded  by  the 
"grapevine  system,"  whereby  information  travels  very 
rapidly  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  underworld. 

One  of  the  outstanding  characteristics  of  the  criminal 
community  is  what  might  be  called 
its  fluidity.  While  there  is  consid- 
erable definite  organization,  largely 
of  the  feudal  type,  there  is  no  hard 
and  fast  structure  of  a  permanent 
character.  Certain  persons  of  cer- 
tain groups  may  combine  for  some 
criminal  exploit  or  business,  but 
shortly  they  may  be  bitter  enemies 
and  killing  each  other.  Leaders 
come  and  go  easily;  sometimes  with 
more  or  less  violence,  but  without 
much  disturbance  to  the  usual 
activities  of  the  gangs.  There  is 
always  a  new  crop  coming  on — of 
younger  fellows  from  whom  emerge 
men  to  fill  the  shoes  of  "the  old 
barons"  when  they  are  slain  or  "put 
away."  The  passing  of  an  O'Ban- 
nian  simply  transfers  the  crown  to 
a  new  head  or  creates  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  new  gang. 

Although  organized  crime  must 
not  be  visualized  as  a  vast  edifice 
of  hard  and  fast  structures,  there 
is  a  surprising  amount  of  organiza- 
tion of  a  kind  in  the  criminal  com- 


munity. There  is  a  certain  division  of  labor  manifesting 
itself  in  specialized  persons  and  specialized  groups  per- 
forming different  but  related  functions. 

The  specialized  individuals  in  the  criminal  community 
are  sometimes  free  lances,  sometimes  incorporated  into  a 
definite  group.  At  the  top  are  the  professional  criminals, 
who  might  be  called,  to  use  a  business  term,  criminal  enter- 
prisers (or  entrepeneurs).  They  provide  the  organizing 
energy  and  business  brains  of  crime ;  they  are  the  so-called 
"silk-hat"  gangsters  who  engineer  the  larger  illegal  enter- 
prises. They  must  keep  in  close  touch  with  certain  spe- 
cialized persons  or  groups,  who  perform  certain  indispensable 
functions  for  them.  Fences  or  syndicates  of  fences  must 
be  employed  to  dispose  of  stolen  goods  or  securities;  doctors 
and  sometimes  even  hospitals  must  be  relied  upon  to  furnish 
medical  assistance  to  criminals  without  giving  information 
to  the  police;  fixers  and  political  manipulators  must  be 
depended  upon  to  use  their  influence  with  the  law;  pro- 
fessional or  obligated  bondsmen  must  be  found  to  provide 
bail;  shrewd  criminal  lawyers  must  be  engaged  to  handle 
criminal  interests  in  the  courts;  and  corrupt  officials  and 
other  "inside  men"  must  be  sought  out  to  help  engineer 
illegal  exploits — all  these  together  constitute,  to  borrow 
another  commercial  phrase,  the  "functional  middlemen"  of 
the  underworld. 

Besides  these  more  specialized  factors,  the  criminal  enter- 
priser uses  many  other  elements  in  the  criminal  community. 
There  are  habitual  criminals  who  can  be  depended  upon 
for  definite  assistance  or  parts  in  special  jobs.  Then  there 
are  numerous  bums,  toughs,  ex-convicts,  and  floaters  who 
frequent  underworld  areas  and  who  are  willing  to  make 
casual  alliances  for  the  commission  of  crime.  Besides  these 
there  is  a  semi-criminal  class  of  hangers-on  and  abettors 
who  are  more  or  less  continuously  employed  at  legitimate 
work,  but  who  engage  in  questionable  practices  for  side 
money. 

Some  criminal  gangs  are  direct  perpetuations  of  ado- 
lescent groups  which  have  drifted 
into  crime.  In  many  cases,  how- 
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The  Juvenile  County  Jail 

I'm  a  mortal  Christian  hobo, 
A-listen  to  my  tale. 
I  know  a  place  dey  sleep  in, 
Called  juvenile  county  jail. 

De  beds  are  made  of  iron, 
Dey're  a  hangin'  on  de  wall, 
Where  de  cockroaches  an'  de  bedbugs 
Are  at  a  game  of  ball. 

De  score  was  six  to  twenty 

De  bedbugs  were  ahead, 

When  a  cockroach  knocked  a  home-run, 

And  knocked  me  out  of  bed. 

It's  five  o'clock  in  de  mornin' 
When  de  feedman  comes  around 
With  a  piece  of  bread  an'  butter 
Dat  nearly  weighs  a  pound. 

De  coffee  tastes  like  turpentine, 
De  bread  is  mighty  stale, 
For  dat's  de  way  dev  treat  you 
In  de  juvenile  county  jail. 

— Gang  boys'  song. 


ever,  the  seasoned  criminal  group 
represents  a  coalescence  of  various 
elements  in  the  criminal  com- 
munity, which  has  been  described 
above.  As  gang  boys  grow  up,  a 
selective  process  takes  place:  many 
of  them  become  reincorporated  into 
family  and  community  life,  but 
there  remains  a  certain  criminal 
residue  upon  whom  gang  training 
has,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
taken  fast  hold. 

Some  of  these  boys  may  be 
mental  or  temperamental  variants, 
but  many  of  them  are  the  victims  of 
peculiar  combinations  of  circum- 
stances which  make  social  adjust- 
ment difficult.  Among  the  most 
important  of  the  factors  which  con- 
tribute to  make  them  gravitate 
toward  crime  are  the  possession  of 
court  records  and  the  experiences 
and  associations  undergone  in  so- 
called  "reform"  and  penal  insti- 
tutions. It  is  not  surprising,  there- 


The  Dirty  Dozen — A  Typical  Gang 

Written  statement  by  a  former  member  of  the  gang 


THE  Dirty  Dozen  began  merely  as  the  result  of  a 
dozen  or  more  fellows  (from  sixteen  to  twenty-two 
years  of  age)  meeting  casually  on  a  street  corner  at  the 
entrance  of  one  of  Chicago's  parks  and  later  on  in 
"Mike's"  poolroom  a  short  distance  away.  Most  of  the 
boys  were  loafers,  who  spent  their  time  swimming,  play- 
ing baseball  and  football,  shooting  craps,  or  sitting  around 
and  talking.  They  liked  brawls  and  fights,  and  the  gang 
helped  to  satisfy  these  wants  with  less  personal  discomfort 
than  might  occur  if  one  fellow  alone  started  hostilities  or 
tried  to  steal  something.  Of  their  various  activities,  some 
form  of  conflict  seems  to  have  been  the  chief. 

There  was  war  between  the  gang  and  the  police,  for 
even  though  the  latter  did  not  always  have  any  particular 
offense  for  which  the  fellows  were  wanted,  they  did  try 
to  break  up  the  group  whenever  it  congregated  on  the 
corner. 

The  gang  as  a  whole  often  came  into  direct  conflict 
with  other  gangs.  One  night  at  the  old  Imperial  Theater, 
the  Dirty  Dozen  found  themselves  seated  opposite  the 
"Chi"  gang,  their  rival  in  football  and  baseball.  During 
the  show,  which  was  poor  vaudeville,  the  fellows  started 
to  hurl  remarks  at  each  other.  The  verbal  conflict  grew 
into  a  near-riot,  which  continued  until  the  police  came. 

The  Dirty  Dozen,  however,  was  capable  of  collective 
action  against  other  enemies  than  rival  gangs.  One  night 
while  the  race  riots  of  1919  were  at  their  height,  the 
gang,  armed  with  revolvers,  blackjacks,  and  knives,  started 
out  to  get  the  "niggers." 

At  Thirty-fifth  and  State  streets,  five  miles  or  more 
from  their  own  territory,  and  after  some  preliminary 
skirmishes,  "Shaggy"  Martin  threw  the  trolley  of  a  street 
car  filled  with  colored  people.  The  rest  of  the  gang, 
which  had  increased  to  about  twenty  by  this  time,  piled 
on.  "Shaggy,"  who  was  left  alone  at  the  back  to  hold 
the  trolley-rope,  was  standing  there  with  it  in  one  hand 
and  a  billy  in  the  other  when  a  colored  woman  slashed 
him  across  the  heart  with  a  razor.  Then  someone  hit 
her,  and  another  fellow  "got"  her  husband. 

Shaggy  died  in  the  patrol  on  the  way  to  the  hospital. 
"Swede"  Carlson,  the  only  fellow  the  police  caught  at 
that  time,  said  that  his  last  words  were,  "What  will 
mother  say?"  The  gang  took  up  a  collection  for  flowers, 
but  the  direct  result  of  the  episode  was  a  desire  for 
revenge.  They  killed  two  negroes  and  "beat  up"  five 
more  after  the  death  of  Shaggy. 

The  standing  of  each  fellow  in  the  gang  was  deter- 
mined by  competition  and  conflict  within  the  group  itself. 
Each  member  was  trying  to  outdo  the  others  in  football 
and  everything  else.  There  was  always  a  struggle  for 
the  leadership,  which  usually  went  to  the  best  fighters. 

MEMBERS  of  the  gang  often  engaged  in  shady  ex- 
ploits   as    individuals    or    in    pairs.     Ellman    and 
"   were   always   managing  to   make   some   money   in 
one   way   or    another.     At   one   time    Ellman    told    me   of 


the  "booze"  ring,  for  which  he  and  Dago  did  the  deliver- 
ing. Where  they  got  the  booze  I  never  found  out,  but 
th«y  made  $25  or  $30  apiece  for  a  night's  work  and 
gambled  it  away  at  a  place  which  was  a  regular  Monte 
Carlo,  with  tables  for  crap-shooting,  and  caHer's  chips 
which  were  purchased  from  the  cashier. 

The  same  pair  were  involved  in  the  robbery  of  a  golf 
shelter.  Owing  to  Ellman's  carelessness,  he  was  fol- 
lowed and  arrested.  He  was  convicted  of  petty  larcency 
and  put  on  probation,  but  the  police  could  not  make  him 
reveal  the  name  of  his  pal.  By  keeping  muni  he  saved 
Dago  a  lot  of  trouble. 


ANOTHER  example  of  loyalty  was  an  incident  which 
occurred  when  the  gang  went  to  Detroit.  Dago  gave 
the  money  which  he  was  to  use  for  carfare  home  to  a 
younger  fellow.  Although  it  was  winter,  he  himself  rode 
the  blind.  Since  the  train  took  water  on  the  fly,  he  was 
frozen  to  the  engine  when  it  pulled  in. 

The  gang  also  enjoyed  many  quiet  evenings.  It  was  the 
rule  for  the  fellows  to  meet  at  Mike's  on  winter  nights 
to  shoot  pool  and  talk.  In  the  summer  their  hang-out 
was  on  the  corner  at  the  entrance  to  the  park.  There 
was  a  tendency  to  stick  together  at  all  times  in  play, 
just  as  in  other  activities.  Every  year  they  played  foot- 
ball, for  which  they  tried  to  keep  in  training,  and  they 
developed  a  good  team. 

One  of  the  exploits  of  the  gang  was  a  migration  from 
Chicago  to  Detroit  when  high  wages  were  being  paid  to 
automobile-workers.  They  rented  a  house  there  and  the 
whole  gang  lived  together.  Even  though  they  were  mak- 
ing fabulous  wages,  they  did  not  save  a  cent,  and  finally 
came  back  to  Chicago — broke.  It  was  this  Detroit  ad- 
venture that  made  bums  out  of  most  of  them.  They  had 
drunken  orgies  almost  every  night  at  their  house,  and  the 
crap  games  took  their  money. 

The  gang  controlled  its  individual  members,  particularly 
when  the  group  was  together.  As  individuals,  and  in 
other  group  relationships  they  were  not  so  bad,  but  in 
the  gang  they  tried  to  act  as  tough  as  possible.  The  man 
who  danced,  who  went  out  with  girls,  or  who  was  well- 
mannered  was  ostracized.  Ellman,  who  liked  to  give  the 
impression  that  he  was  a  ruffian,  was  going  with  a  girl 
on  the  sly.  When  he  was  with  the  gang  he  was  one  of 
the  meanest  fellows  in  it,  but  when  he  went  out  with 
his  girl  he  was  very  courteous,  quitting  his  loud  talk  and 
dropping  his  braggadocian  air. 

In  the  last  few  years  the  gang  has  disintegrated.  There 
has  been  a  tendency  for  its  members  to  be  incorporated 
into  the  more  conventional  activities  of  society.  The 
majority  of  them  seem  to  have  become  more  settled  in 
their  mode  of  life.  Some  have  moved  away.  Even  the 
fellows  who  have  changed,  however,  are  still  pretty  low 
under  the  polished  surface.  Gang  ha-bits  and  influences 
still  persist. 
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fore,  that  so  many  of 
the  members  »f  our 
criminal  gangs  are  ex- 
reform-school  boys  and 
ex-convicts.  Once  having 
become  habituated  to  a 
life  of  crime  they  con- 
tinue to  attach  them- 
selves to  criminal  groups 
as  the  opportunity  may 
offer.  Thus,  from  one 
point  of  view,  organized 
crime,  manifesting  itself 
in  gangs  and  in  the 
larger  structures  within 
which  gangs  function, 
may  be  regarded  as  the 
result  of  a  process  of 
sifting  and  selection 
whose  final  product  is  a 
criminal  residue. 

This  residue  may  be 
thought  of  as  constitut- 
ing a  large  part  of  the  criminal  community  (the  under- 
world ) .  The  gang  forms  in  this  social  stratum  for  much  the 
same  reasons  that  it  forms  among  the  free-floating  boy  popu- 
lation of  Chicago's  junior  gangland;  it  enables  its  members 
to  achieve  a  more  adequate  satisfaction  of  their  wishes  than 
they  could  have  as  individuals.  It  provides  fellowship,  status, 
excitement,  and  security  in  much  the  same  way  that  the 
adolescent  gang  does  for  the  gang  boy.  Unlike  the  juniors, 
however,  the  chief  motive  which  usually  prompts  the  member 
of  the  criminal  gang  to  enter  such  a  group  is  economic.  He 
enters  its  fellowship  with  a  much  more  definite  conception  as 
to  what  he  is  to  derive  from  it — namely,  profit,  and  that 
profit  from  crime. 

•  I  'HE  gang,  then,  while  it  is  not  the  only  element  in  or- 
[  ganized  crime,  plays  an  important  part  in  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  the  criminal  and  the  organization  of  the  criminal 
community.  Ten  thousand  professional  criminals  have  re- 
ceived gang  training,  and  it  is  evident  that  crime  in  Chicago 
roots  in  the  gang  as  its  basic  organized  unit,  no  matter  how 
it  may  have  become  elaborated  into  rings  and  syndicates. 

I  do  not  advance  the  thesis  that  the  gang  is  a  "cause"'  of 
crime.  It  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  the  gang  is 
an  important  contributing  factor,  facilitating  the  commission 
of  crime  and  greatly  extending  its  spread  and  range.  The 
organization  of  the  gang,  the  protection  which  it  affords, 
especially  in  combination  with  a  ring  or  a  syndicate,  make 
it  a  superior  instrument  for  the  execution  of  criminal  enter- 
prises. Its  demoralizing  influence  on  its  members  arises 
through  the  dissemination  of  criminal  technique,  and  the 
propagation,  through  mutual  excitation,  of  interests  and 
attitudes  which  make  crime  easier  (less  inhibited)  and  more 
attractive. 

How  to  procure  junk,  open  merchandise  cars,  rob  bread 
boxes,  snatch  purses,  fleece  a  storekeeper,  empty  slot 
machines,  pick  a  pocket,  go  shoplifting,  "roll"  a  drunken 
man,  get  skeleton  keys,  steal  an  automobile,  sell  stolen 
goods  to  "fences,"  purchase  guns,  engineer  a  holdup,  operate 
stills,  burglarize  a  store,  trick  the  police,  and  so  on — this 
is  the  type  of  technical  knowledge  for  which  the  gang  acts 
as  a  clearing-house. 
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Curiously  enough,  a 
boy  sometimes  becomes 
aware  that  the  gang  is 
providing  him  with  an 
education.  In  one  case 
it  was  maintained  that 
gang  schooling  in  auto- 
motive mechanics  wa,< 
better  than  technical 
high-school  training: 

G is  a  seventeen- 
year-old,  a  handsome, 
bright-eyed  member  of 
the  Glorianna  gang.  A 
casual  conversation  is  suf- 
ficient to  indicate  that  he 
is  full  of  energy  and  ideas 
of  his  own.  In  a  two- 
hour  discussion  with  the 
investigator  he  maintained 
that  he  could  get  a  better 
training  in  automotive 
mechanics  in  his  gang 
than  in  any  high  school 
in  Chicago.  Several  of  the 

members  are  expert  mechanics  and  they  have  a  "great  big 
book"  which  they  consult  in  cases  of  doubt.  This  gang  is  alleged 
to  have  from  twelve  to  fourteen  stolen  cars  on  hand  all  the 
time.  Some  of  these  are  torn  down  and  the  parts  sold,  others 
are  dismantled,  and  still  others  are  rebuilt;  the  gang  main- 
tains an  outlet  store  for  the  disposal  of  such  material;  hence, 
this  type  of  knowledge  is  directly  related  to  their  activities 
and  stands  them  in  good  stead  in  a  practical  way. 

Experience  in  a  gang  of  the  predatory  type  usually  de- 
velops in  the  boy  an  attitude  of  indifference  to  law  and 
order — one  of  the  basic  traits  of  the  finished  gangster.  The 
personal  and  property  rights  of  outsiders,  who  are  regarded 
as  proper  prey,  are  constantly  disregarded.  A  growing  atti- 
tude of  superiority  to  the  rest  of  the  world  is  greatly  aug- 
mented by  the  feeling  of  group  power  and  security.  Reck- 
lessness is  generated  and  in  some  cases  unbelievable  daring 
and  impertinence.  Too  often  this  attitude  is  so  well  taken 
— through  police  connivance  and  political  protection — that 
a  terrorized  community  raises  no  voice  to  challenge  it.  Nor 
is  official  collusion  always  necessary  to  its  maintenance;  for 
the  members  of  a  gang,  having  some  reason  for  enmity, 
may  "mob,"  beat,  or  take  "pot"  shots  at  officers  of  the  law. 

The  gang  boy  very  early  acquires  the  independence  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  finished  gangster — learns  to  sleep 
away  from  home  and  live  on  his  own  resources  for  weeks 
at  a  time.  He  frequents  the  parks,  the  canals  and  river 
fronts,  the  forest  preserves;  he  helps  the  farmers  of  adjacent 
lands  in  their  busy  seasons;  he  "hangs  out"  in  the  news- 
paper alleys.  He  soon  learns  to  feel  dependence  on  nobody 
and  even  if  he  loses  his  original  gang,  it  is  easy  enough  to 
fall  in  with  another.  He  is  ready  to  cut  his  moorings  when 
occasion  demands: 

A  boy  of  fifteen  ran  away  from  home  with  a  gang  of  three 
other  boys.  He  had  been  a  member  of  a  boys'  club  and  his 
father's  employer  had  paid  for  a  camp  membership  for  him. 
The  gang,  however,  had  greater  attractions.  He  was  not 
heard  of  until  three  months  later  when  his  gang  was  arrested 
in  a  room  in  a  cheap  hotel  on  Harrison  Street.  Here  the  police 
found  $10,000  worth  of  goods,  the  proceeds  of  from  forty  to 
fifty  burglaries.  The  "racket"  was  to  call  up  a  house  and 
make  sure  no  one  was  at  home  and  then  put  a  little  boy  through 
a  window  to  open  the  door. 

Finally,  the  boy  usually  acquires    (Continued  on  page  109) 


The  Common  Welfare 


DISASTER  hit  Florida  at  the  wane  of  one  of  the 
most  spectacular  land  booms  which  ever  has 
dazzled  this  boom-loving  country.  Land  values 
had  fallen  sharply;  small  investors  who  had 
taken  on  commitments  on  a  shoestring  with  the  hope  of  a 
rapid  turnover  were  finding  themselves  unable  to  live  up 
to  the  terms  of  their  purchase;  and  the  mortgage  companies 
were  faced  with  the  alternative  of  wholesale,  overwhelming 
foreclosures  or  equally  difficult  deflation.  Where  there  had 
been  50,000  real  estate  salesmen,  one  newspaper  cor- 
respondent estimates,  only  2,500  remained. 

So  already,  aside  from  the  irreparable  loss  of  life,  the 
tornado  is  seen  to  have  a  silver  lining.  Cash  had  been  tight 
in  Florida,  and  now  millions  will  come  in  from  the  in- 
surance and  millions  from  the  relief  and  rehabilitation 
funds  sent  through  the  American  Red  Cross.  "Miami  of 
the  reconstruction  period  and  Miami  of  the  boom  days  is 
almost  the  same  thing,"  a  dispatch  declares.  Once  more 
there  is  work  for  everyone — perhaps  for  every  one  willy- 
nilly,  for  already  there  have  been  protests  from  Negro 
organizations  against  the  forced  conscription  of  colored 
workers — and  of  colored  workers  only — for  reconstruction 
work ;  and  the  trades  unions  have  countered  the  suggestion 
that  they  accept  reduced  wages  with  the  answer  that  they 
haven't  noticed  the  banks  giving  away  money. 

In  even  an  established  community,  it  is  an  inconceivably 
complicated  task  to  piece  together  •shattered  fragments  and 
set  the  social  framework  up  again  in  working  order.  Else- 
where in  this  issue  (p.  98)  a  former  staff  member  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  describes  the  technique  of  business 
rehabilitation  after  disaster  as  it  has  been  practiced  in  some 
of  the  recent  crises,  notably  in  work  after  the  tornado 
which  swept  Misouri,  Illinois,  and  Indiana  in  March,  I925- 
The  general  accounting  of  that  Tornado  Commission,  pub- 
lished only  a  few  days  before  the  storm  in  Florida,  shows 
that  three  million  dollars  was  spent  over  a  period  of  fifteen 
months  in  food,  medical  aid,  clothing,  transportation, 
burial  expense,  reconstruction  of  buildings,  household 
furnishings,  livestock,  farm  implements,  seed  and  grain, 
tools,  and  labor  for  families;  in  the  rebuilding  of  business 
structures  and  the  provision  of  new  stocks  and  equipment; 
the  repair  of  community  buildings;  in  a  rural  caravan  in 
Indiana  and  Illinois  and  a  special  trust  fund  for  the 
Illinois  orphans. 

In  the  toll  of  lives  lost  and  property  destroyed  the 
Florida  disaster  ranks  in  magnitude  with  the  Illinois  tornado 
and  the  San  Francisco  earthquake  and  fire.  This  country 
has  been  forced  by  this  storm  to  realize  that  Florida  is  not 
only  a  playground  of  the  rich  and  the  getting  rich,  but  the 
home  of  ordinary  people  whose  means  of  living  and  working 
has  been  carried  away.  Already  three  million  dollars  has 
been  subscribed  toward  the  five  million  which  Red  Cross 
leaders  declare  essential.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  hoped 
that  the  very  proper  local  outburst  of  initiative  in  recon- 


struction will  be  guided  by  the  experience  of  men  who  have 
been  trained  in  disaster  relief  through  their  regular  service 
for  the  Red  Cross,  the  kind  ef  service  which  no  community 
could  afford  to  maintain  in  readiness  for  itself,  or  to  buy 
for  itself  in  time  of  need. 


TO  mention  "Red  Cross"  to  men  and  women  who  have 
known  service  in  it  is  to  call  up  the  gentle,  smiling 
face  of  Ernest  P.  Bicknell.  Wherever  there  has  been 
disaster  and  devastation  during  the  past  twenty  years,  there 
he  has  been  also.  He  helped  San  Francisco  rebuild  from  its 
ashes  in  1906;  in  1909  he  carried  American  aid  to  the 
earthquake  sufferers  in  Sicily  and  Calabria;  and  the  war 
years  saw  his  wise  and  humane  direction  of  American  Red 
Cross  work  in  France,  Belgium  and  the  Balkans.  More 
recently  he  has  been  serving  as  vice-chairman  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross.  His  friends  both  in  the  service  and  out 
of  it  will  be  happy  to  hear  of  his  recent  appointment  as 
acting  director  general  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies,  to  serve  until  May,  1927,  when  the  Board  of 
Governors  will  meet  in  Paris  to  make  a  permanent  appoint- 
ment. In  this  position  he  succeeds  Sir  Claude  Hill,  who 
has  been  recalled  to  the  service  of  the  British  Government 
as  governor  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 


AN  era  of  industrial  peace  and  good  will,  brought 
about  through  employe  stock  ownership,  is  being 
foretold  by  a  number  of  employer-prophets.  Thomas  E. 
Mitten  of  Philadelphia,  speaking  before  the  Congress  of 
American  Industry,  stated  that  the  employes  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Rapid  Transit  Company  own  nearly  one-half  of 
the  company's  $30,000,000  common  stock  and  added: 

"Humanizing  the  capitalistic  system  has  been  fully 
accomplished  so  far  as  P.R.T.  is  concerned,  the  basis  of 
its  success  having  been  built  on  a  foundation  of  trust  and 
confidence.  .  .  .  America's  best  way  to  overcome  industrial 
autocracy  is  to  harness  Labor  and  Capital  into  an  industrial 
democracy  for  greater  production,  with  proper  distribution 
of  the  resultant  profits.  .  .  .  When  physical  merger  of  Capital 
and  Labor  is  thus  effected,  so  that  they  have  but  one  interest 
instead  of  two  .  .  .  there  can  be  no  strikes,  .  .  .  because  a 
man  does  not  destroy  that  which  is  his  own." 

At  the  Yorkshire  conference  on  Labor  co-partnerships, 
which  brought  together,  according  to  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  "a  number  of  British  employers  who  are  making 
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progress  toward  the  achievement  of  industrial  peace," 
Theodore  C.  Taylor,  a  woolen  manufacturer  of  Battley, 
said,  "The  fear  of  mass  management  is  closely  akin  to 
mismanagement."  He  added  that  the  enmity  of  trade  union 
leaders  to  co-partnership  is  decreasing  as  the  movement 
becomes  better  understood. 

Edward  L.  Greene,  managing  director  of  the  National 
Better  Business  Bureaus,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  in  an  address 
before  the  Financial  Advertisers'  Association,  quoted  figures 
showing  that  American  workmen  now  own  $700,000,000 
worth  of  stock  in  industries  in  which  they  are  employed. 
He  stated  that  300  corporations  now  have  some  form  of 
employe  stock  ownership,  usually  based  on  installment 
purchases,  and  cited  the  examples  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  and  the  P.R.T. 

Employe  stock  ownership  is  discussed  from  another  angle 
in  the  weekly  bulletin  of  the  Catholic  Welfare  Council, 
which  takes  its  figures  from  the  report  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  on  National  Wealth  and  Income. 

"Only  75  out  of  1,000  holders  of  common  stock  are 
employes  and  these  own  a  still  smaller  proportion  of  the 
stock,"  the  bulletin  states.  "Out  of  every  1,000  shares  the 
75  employes  own  but  15  shares.  In  preferred  stock  there 
is  little  difference.  Thirty-five  out  of  1,000  stockholders 
are  employes,  and  they  own  but  19  out  of  every  1,000 
shares.  ...  In  the  leather  products  industries  the  highest 
record  is  made.-  Of  1,000  common  and  preferred  stock- 
holders, 316  common  stockholders  and  22 1  preferred  stock- 
holders are  employes.  .  .  .  They  own  33  shares  of  common 
stock  and  46  shares  of  preferred  stock  out  of  1,000."  In 
interpreting  these  figures,  the  Council  points  out  that: 

"All  this  goes  to  show  how  steep  a  road  American  labor 
must  travel  to  reach  the  goal  when  the  working  people  will 
share  proportionately  in  the  ownership  of  industry.  It 
punctures  the  myth  that  has  been  carefully  blown  up  in  the 
United  States.  American  industry  is  not  on  the  high 
road  toward  democratization  through  diffusion  of  stock 
ownership." 


WHERE  the  bonds  of  diplomacy  proved  to  be  "scraps 
of  paper,"  Big  Business  has  stepped  in  to  create  a 
new  international  alliance.  A  continental  iron  and  steel 
trust,  with  France,  Germany,  Belgium  and  Luxemburg 
as  its  members,  has  been  consummated.  Czechoslovakia 
and  Jugoslavia  will  probably  be  brought  into  the  combi- 
nation. The  new  international  organization  will  limit  the 
annual  production  of  European  steel,  and  also  provide 
machinery  for  fixing  its  price.  Its  present  annual  output 
will  range  between  a  minimum  of  26,000,000  tons  and  a 
maximum  of  30,000,000.  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  are  outside  the  new  industrial  alliance. 

According  to  The  Times,  "The  basis  of  the  agreement 
is  of  course  cooperation  between  the  vast  ore  mines  ot 
Lorraine  and  the  coke  production  of  the  Ruhr.  A  compli- 
cated system  has  been  worked  out  for  the  French  to  supply- 
ore  to  Germany  and  Germany  to  supply  coke  to  France, 
under  advantagous  conditions."  The  Times  correspondent 
adds,  "It  had  often  been  alleged  that  English  diplomats 
worked  to  prevent  a  conclusion  of  the  accord  signed  today." 

E.     H.    Gary,    chairman     of    the    United    States    Steel 


Corporation,  expressed  what  is  probably  the  attitude  of 
most  American  steel  executives:  "I  hope  this  consortium 
will  meet  with  great  success.  I  think  its  managers  will  be 
friendly  toward  American  interests,  and  the  sentiment  cer- 
tainly will  be  reciprocated  by  the  steel  interests  of  America." 

Labor  leaders  who,  at  this  writing,  are  gathering  for 
the  annual  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
at  Detroit,  are  quite  in  accord  with  Judge  Gary's  views. 
According  to  The  Times,  "Delegates  of  the  International 
Metal  Workers  Federation  .  .  .  warned  the  American  labor 
movement  that  the  formation  of  European  trusts,  combi- 
nations and  cartels  .  .  .  was  a  menace  to  American  as  much 
as  to  European  labor  and  pleaded  for  affiliation  of  the 
500,000  metal  trades  workers  in  this  county  with  the 
2,000,000  metal  workers  in  the  European  organization.  .  .  . 
Robert  Fechner,  vice  president  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Machinists  [which  recently  joined  the  I.M.W.F.] 
predicted  that  further  affiliation  was  inevitable." 

It  is  possible  that  the  continental  steel  combine  is  to  be 
the  cause  of  effective  alliance  on  another  level,  and  that  a 
genuine  international  organization  of  workers  will  cut 
across  national  boundaries  in  the  wake  of  the  new  steel  trust. 


L\ST  year  the  students  of  City  College,  New  York, 
carried  on  a  heated  campaign  against  compulsory 
military  drill  as  a  part  of  the  college  curriculum.  In  a 
referendum,  the  student  body  voted  overwhelmingly  against 
the  compusory  feature  (see  The  Survey,  Jan.  i,  p.  439). 
The  college  paper  was  suppressed  because  of  the  violence 
of  its  comment  on  the  situation.  During  the  whole  year, 
the  student  body  was  in  a  turmoil,  and  the  college  seethed 
with  indignation  against  "militarism  on  the  American 
campus"  and  "the  Prussianizing  of  our  institutions." 

With  the  beginning  of  the  new  school  year  came  the 
announcement  that  incoming  freshmen  might  choose  between 
the  hitherto  required  course  in  military  training,  given  by 
United  States  army  officers,  and  a  course  in  "civilian  drill" 
to  be  given  under  the  direction  of  the  hygiene  department 
of  the  college.  Acting  President  Frederick  B.  Robinson 
described  the  course  as  a  "scientific  experiment"  and  hoped 
that  it  "will  be  of  service  to  those  who  are  seeking  the 
truth  and  who  wish  to  mold  the  college  curriculum  so  as 
to  give  the  students  the  greatest  benefit  in  mental  and 
physical  development." 

But  the  response  of  the  vociferously  pacifist  student  body 
was  "disappointing,"  Dr.  Robinson  reports.  Of  718  in- 
coming freshmen,  only  144  elected  the  civilian  drill,  with 
its  scientific  exercises  and  its  drill  costume  of  "striped 
trousers,  oxford  shirt,  black  sneakers,  tie,  belt  and  sweater." 
With  the  compulsory  feature  removed,  five  hundred  and 
sixty-four  young  City  Collegians,  of  their  own  free  will, 
chose  to  "rush  into  khaki"  and  take  the  military  drill  which, 
last  year,  was  denounced  not  only  as  "tyrannical"  but 
"offensive  in  principle"  to  the  students. 

This  is  a  shift  in  fashion ;  another  proof  that  "you  can 
lead  a  horse  to  water";  a  fine  example  of  changing  opinions 
in  the  college  generations ;  demonstration  that  youth  is  fickle 
and  inconsistent;  tribute  to  President  Robinson's  insight  into 
human  nature;  convincing  test  that  the  effect  of  any  propa- 
ganda is  short-lived— or  what  have  you? 


EDUCATION 


Schools  in  the  Balance 


By  H.  PARSONS  MARLEY 


A  unusual  situation  exists  today  in  Greensboro, 
North  Carolina  with  respect  to  the  public 
schools.  They  opened  for  the  fall  term  under 
a  plan  of  "informal  operation,"  a  sort  of  armed 
truce  pending  the  outcome  of  litigation  in  the 
courts.  The  difficulty  arose  when  the  financial  interests  of 
Greensboro,  mostly  cotton  mills,  disagreed  over  who  should 
pay  and  who  should  not  pay  the  rather  heavy  city  school 
tax.  So  far  the  odds  have  been  against  the  schools.  While 
awaiting  the  action  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  the  IO,OOO 
children  and  teachers  are  going  ahead  as  though  nothing 
had  happened,  although  the  available  money  will  be  gone 
in  about  six  months.  By  that  time,  the  Court  will  have 
acted  and  school  authorities  will  know  whether  they  can 
continue  their  work. 

The  history  of  the  present  tangle  involves  two  contend- 
ing theories  of  education  and  the  issue  was  clearly  stated  by 
the  enlightened  chairman  of  the  city  board  of  education, 
now  a  defunct  organization.  In  the  open  column  of  the 
leading  paper  he  said  that  "no  owner  of  an  industrial  plant 
has  a  right  to  look  at  the  six-year-old  boy  of  a  cotton  mill 
operative  and  say  how  much  or  how  little  education  that 
boy  shall  receive,  that  he  and  his  grandchildren  may  remain 
cotton  mill  operatives." 

In  1923,  Greensboro's  official  population  was  only  19,861, 
but  every  citizen  knew  that  practically  speaking,  there  were 
almost  50,000  folks  in  Greater  Greensboro.  Under  the 
leadership  of  an  able  secretary,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
launched  a  drive  to  enlarge  the  city  limits.  It  became  a 
community  enterprise,  a  matter  for  good  citizens  to  sup- 
port, and  no  doubt  it  would  have  materialized  had  not 
the  cotton  mills  on  the  northeast  corner  of  the  town  ob- 
jected. They  marshaled  the  voting  strength  of  their  fifteen 
thousand  village  inhabitants  and  defeated  the  project.  By 
doing  this,  they  saved  forty  thousand  dollars  a  year  in  tax 
money. 

But  the  city  authorities  were  not  to  be  outdone.  The 
four-square  miles  comprising  the  city  in  no  sense  represented 
the  taxable  wealth  of  the  city,  and  schools  and  other  public 
utilities  were  being  seriously  embarrassed.  Something  had 
to  be  done.  Consequently,  an  agreement  was  made  with 
the  mill  authorities  that  another  election  should  be  called 
which  should  have  the  mill  support,  providing  the  mills 
should  be  exempt  in  educational  matters.  This  election  car- 
ried and  the  State  Assembly  granted  the  extension,  but 
explicitly  stated  in  the  enactment  that  "the  territory  em- 
bodied in  the  old  city  limits  is  and  shall  continue  to  be  and 
remain  an  independent  school  district."  Another  section 
of  the  law  said  that  it  should  remain  that  way  "until  changed 
in  the  manner  provided  by  law." 

Everybody  had  apparently  got  what  they  wanted,  but 
they  didn't  live  happily  ever  afterwards.  Matters  which 
are  settled  unjustly,  are  not  settled.  The  mills  paid  various 


municipal  taxes  but  received  back  from  the  city  approximate- 
ly $35,000  a  year  for  police  and  health  protection,  street 
maintenance  and  cleaning  and  garbage  collection.  Evidently, 
the  mill  villages  were  still  doing  business  their  own  way 
in  other  things  besides  the  schools. 

The  schools  were  nominally  under  the  County  Board, 
but  practically  under  the  control  of  the  two  mills.  The 
president  of  the  largest  mill  took  a  genuine  interest  in  "his" 
schools  and  prided  himself  upon  their  efficiency,  their  econ- 
omy of  operation,  and  their  strict  avoidance  of  any  of  the 
modern  theories  of  education.  He  hired  and  fired  the 
teachers  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  the  salary  check  was 
from  the  company.  The  teachers  always  received  a  large 
bonus  at  Christmas,  their  pay  was  usually  a  little  higher 
than  that  of  the  average  county  teacher,  and  they  worked 
nine  months  instead  of  the  usual  eight.  The  mill  paid  the 
county  tax  of  thirty-nine  cents  plus  25  cents  special  tax 
for  schools,  which  was  returned  to  the  mill,  since  it  paid 
the  teachers  and  owned  and  maintained  the  school  build- 
ings. Indeed,  the  mill  kept  school  as  long  as  the  city,  did 
it  more  cheaply  and  had  a  "better"  curriculum. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Greensboro  schools  were  growing 
in  many  ways.  Art,  music,  and  home  economics  came  to  play 
an  increasing  part  in  the  curriculum.  The  old  high  school 
building  became  overcrowded.  With  all  this  growth  there 
wasn't  enough  money  to  keep  the  city  schools  going.  Where- 
as the  city  area  was  now  about  seventeen  square  miles,  the 
school  area  was  only  four.  People  who  moved  to  the  city 
couldn't  understand  why  they  had  to  pay  forty-five  dollars 
tuition  to  send  their  children  to  high  school.  Telling  them 
that  they  lived  outside  the  old  city  limits  and  that  they  paid 
a  smaller  tax  for  that  reason,  made  little  impression.  The 
forty-five  dollars  looked  big,  especially  if  more  than  one 
child  was  of  high  school  age.  The  tax  rate  of  $1.24  seemed 
burdensome  to  those  in  the  old  city  limits,  and  industries 
which  contemplated  moving  to  Greensboro,  picked  out  other 
towns  where  the  pasture  was  greener. 

SOMETHING  had  to  be  done.  The  city  school  limits 
must  be  extended,  and  in  the  winter  of  1925,  action  to 
this  end  was  begun  by  the  city  council  and  the  city  school 
board.  But  the  city  school  board  repeated  the  mistake  made 
in  1923.  At  the  request  of  the  mill  interests,  they  left  them 
outside  the  prospective  extension.  One  of  the  members  of 
the  board  was  the  widow  of  the  founder  of  one  of  the  mills 
and  the  majority  stock  holder.  Another  member  stated  that 
"we  can't  force  the  mills  in  if  they  don't  want  to  come  in. 
They'll  pull  us  down  to  their  level  instead  of  us  pulling 
them  up."  That  was  the  general  sentiment  of  the  com- 
munity. The  Chamber  of  Commerce  said  "better  to  lose 
an  industry  for  the  city  than  to  have  an  industry  lose 
in  the  city."  A  mother  said  in  parent-teacher  meeting, 
"I'm  not  sure  we  want  the  mill  children  in  our  schools." 
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But  some  members  of  the  community  were  beginning  to 
assemble  the  facts  and  insist  upon  a  just  settlement.  A 
committee  of  the  Ministerial  Association  brought  in  a  re- 
port to  that  body  which  was  said  to  contain  "dynamite." 
It  was  promptly  tabled  and  the  clergy  went  on  about  their 
business,  which  at  that  particular  time  was  a  great  unified 
soul-saving  campaign.  The  report  quoted  from  a  personal 
conversation  with  the  president  of  the  larger  mill  in  which 
he  said  that  "unless  a  child  is  in  the  mill  by  sixteen,  he  will 
never  go  into  the  mill,  and  we've  got  to  have  operators  for 
our  cotton  mills."  The  report  also  quoted  from  a  doctor's 
thesis  on  North  Carolina  mill  schools  showing  that  in 
Greensboro  mill  villages  only  73.7  per  cent  of  the  thirteen- 
year-old  children  were  in  school  and  only  40  per  cent  of  the 
fourteen-year-old  children  were  in  school.  The  compulsory 
education  law  for  the  State  permits  the  child  to  stop  the 
day  he  is  fourteen.  In  the  seventh  grade  of  one  of  the  mill 
schools,  which  is  the  highest  grade  taught,  there  were  only 
about  half  as  many  pupils  as  in  the  other  grades.  A  copy 
of  the  report  was  sent  to  the  president  who  was  also  school 
superintendent.  He  publicly  condemned  the  document  at 
a  school  meeting  in  the  Court  House.  He  said  that  on 
reading  it  he  immediately  had  had  his  teachers  stop 
work  and  go  out  to  make  a  canvass  and  they  found  only 
one  thirteen-year-old  girl  who  wasn't  at  work.  "I'll  make 
a  proposition,"  he  said,  "if  the  mill  people  want  to  come 
into  the  city  schools,  we'll  let  them.  Put  it  to  a  vote." 

It  was  put  to  a  vote,  but  in  a  rather  roundabout  way. 
Some  thought  that  getting  a  nine-months  county-wide 
school  tax  would  automatically  solve  the  problem.  To  this, 
the  farmers  strenuously  objected,  so  the  people  voted  on  an 
eight-months  county-wide  school  and  it  carried,  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  Greensboro.  The  same  measure  had 
been  defeated  the  year  before.  The  morning  of  election 
a  signed  statement  appeard  in  the  paper  from  the  President 
of  the  larger  mill :  "In  order  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding 
as  to  how  I  stand  on  today's  school  election  I  wish  to  state 
that  I  am  in  favor  of  the  county-wide  eight-months  school 
law  and  am  going  to  vote  for  it." 

But  Greensboro  schools  didn't  yet  have  the  relief  they 
needed.  After  this  election  the  city  was  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  the  balance  of  the  county.  An  election  was  im- 
mediately called  for  May,  1926,  at  which  time  the  enlarged 
city  school  limits  were  to  be  either  adopted  or  rejected.  The 
proposed  limits  were  to  include  all  the  new  city  with  the 
exception  of  the  mill  villages  and  were  to  take  in  an  entire 
township  on  the  west.  The  city  was  growing  west  and  it 
was  explained  that  eventually  all  this  would  be  Greensboro. 
Unfortunately,  there  was  another  cotton  mill  out  in  this 
territory,  a  terra  cotta  plant  and  other  industrial  interests. 
These  industries  couldn't  see  why  they  should  pay  the  city 
school  tax,  while  the  other  mill,  within  the  city  limits,  was 
exempt.  The  more  they  thought  about  it,  the  more  enraged 
they  became,  and  carried  on  a  campaign  in  which  they  placed 
the  issue  squarely  before  the  people.  They  put  page  adver- 
tisements in  the  papers  with  maps,  shaded  to  show  the  absurd 
situation.  "Citizens  of  Greensboro,  is  it  fair?"  were  the  big 
headlines,  "All  we  ask  is  fair  play."  The  issue  was  becom- 
ing clearer  and  clearer.  What  the  ministers  were  afraid 
to  tackle,  and  what  the  public  conscience  would  not  do, 
conflict  among  the  financial  interests  was  achieving.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  money  talks,  especially  when  it  feels  itself 
jeopardized  by  high  taxes  or  capital  levy. 


The  attitude  of  the  city  school  authorities  was  one  of 
conciliation  toward  the  mills  inside  the  limits,  but  hostility 
toward  those  without.  They  based  their  position  on  the 
ground  that  the  former  had  in  an  orderly  way  asked  to 
"remain  outside"  whereas  the  latter  had  indicated  in  one  of 
the  public  meetings  that  there  should  be  a  nine-months 
school  for  the  entire  county.  The  mills  within  the  city 
limits  having  a  thirteen  million  dollar  valuation,  had  more 
to  lose  and  were  more  shrewd  about  the  matter. 

The  school  children  worked  hard  for  the  election. 
Women's  clubs  and  others  put  in  some  long  hours  for  it. 
Perhaps  they  did  not  understand  the  complex  situation  very 
clearly,  but  they  knew  that  new  buildings  were  needed  and 
that  it  wasn't  right  for  the  widow  with  five  children  to  pay 
$225  tuition  for  the  privilege  of  sending  them  to  the  public 
schools  of  the  city  in  which  she  lived.  The  election  carried, 
creating  the  enlarged  district  and  allowing  for  a  bond  issue 
of  $2,300,000. 

By  summer,  when  the  bonds  were  offered  for  sale,  the 
defeated  industries  had  secured  a  restraining  order.  Their 
attorneys  drew  up  a  petition  to  the  Superior  Court  embody- 
ing enough  legal  technicalities  to  cause  this  judge  to  rule 
in  favor  of  the  plaintiffs.  In  his  decision  he  "perpetually 
enjoined"  the  Guilford  County  Board  of  Education  "from 
exercising  any  dominion  or  control  over  the  public  schools 
situated  in  the  territory  which  prior  to  1923  constituted  the 
corporate  limits  of  the  city."  His  decision  was  based  partly 
on  the  fact  that  the  city  school  board  had  deeded  over  to 
the  county  board  the  school  property  in  the  old  city  limits, 
thus  clearing  the  way  for  a  new  and  more  comprehensive 
city  school  system.  This  he  said  was  illegal  as  well  as  the 
election  which  preceded  it. 

THUS  it  appears  that  Greensboro's  schools  are  bottled 
up.  One  editorial  called  it  "paralysis."  Because  of  the 
difficulty,  a  public  benefactor,  himself  a  cotton  magnate,  has 
withdrawn  an  offer  to  give  to  the  city  a  $100,000  site  for 
a  new  high  school  close  to  a  subdivision  he  is  developing. 
The  outcome  is  problematical,  but  however  the  Court  of 
Appeals  rules,  there  is  bound  to  be  a  violent  reaction.  If  it 
throws  out  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  city 
goes  ahead  with  its  enlargement,  then  the  industrial  inter- 
ests in  the  suburbs  are  going  to  complain  very  vigorously. 
If  the  decision  stands  and  the  schools  are  reduced  from  nine 
to  six  months,  then  the  community  is  going  to  rise  up  in 
righteous  indignation. 

Whichever  way  the  decision  is  made,  the  mills  which 
held  back  in  1923  and  again  in  1925,  are  going  to  be  drawn 
in,  and  become  full  fledged  city  schools  instead  of  mill  village 
schools.  They  cannot  hold  out  indefinitely  against  these 
other  financial  interests,  nor  can  they  hope  to  keep  the  com- 
munity forever  at  arms  length  with  respect  to  their  affairs. 
They  have  the  same  street  signs  which  are  in  the  city;  they 
enjoy  fire  protection  from  the  city  and  are  beginning  to 
buy  water  from  the  city.  Before  long  their  dingy  school 
buildings,  some  of  them  wooden,  will  have  to  be  replaced 
by  modern  structures,  and  the  mill  philosophy  of  education 
must  give  way  to  the  best  of  modern  educational  theory. 
Incidentally,  their  huge  property  valuation  must  in  time 
be  thrown  into  the  common  hopper  so  that  the  taxes  will  be 
reduced  and  folks  won't  be  turned  away  from  town. 
Medievalism  and  prejudice  and  avarice  die  hard,  but  they 
die.  In  the  meantime,  the  schools  are  in  the  balance. 
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Schools  for  Parents 


PARENTS  can  no  longer  trust  the  proverbs  of  Solomon 
and  "parental  instinct"  as  adequate  preparation  for  their 
job.  Fathers  and  mothers  need  a  working  knowledge  of 
modern  theories  of  child  hygiene,  psychology  and  pedagogy 
if  they  are  to  do  their  fathering  and  mothering  effectively. 
This  increasingly  widespread  conviction  is  finding  definite 
expression  in  a  number  of  experiments  in  "parental  educa- 
tion." 

Wichita,  Kansas,  tried  last  year  a  local  Opportunity 
School  for  parents  which  represented  a  successful  piece  of 
cooperation  between  the  Board  of  Education  and  various 
groups  such  as  the  federated  clubs,  the  Parent-Teachers 
Association,  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  (see  The  Survey,  May 
15,  p.  260). 

California  is  this  fall  undertaking  a  similar  experiment 
on  a  larger  scale  as  a  further  extension  of  its  state-wide 
plan  of  adult  education.  (See  The  Survey,  Nov.  15, 
1925,  p.  215.)  Eight  classes,  four  in  a  center  in  the  north 
of  the  state  and  four  in  a  center  in  Southern  California  are 
to  be  fbrmed.  In  each  group  there  will  be  one  course 
offered  for  pre-school  children,  one  for  fathers  of  high 
school  boys,  one  for  mothers  of  children  6  to  12  years  of 
age  and  one  for  mothers  of  high  school  girls.  The  classes 
will  meet  every  two  weeks  for  two  hours,  the  time  to  be 
arranged  by  the  class  members. 

The  aim  of  these  courses  will  be  not  only  to  help  parents 
to  do  their  job  more  intelligently,  but  also  to  bring  home 
and  school  into  closer  cooperation. 

Will  C.  Wood,  state  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, points  out  that: 

During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  certain  responsibilities 
formerly  borne  by  the  American  home  have  been  shifted  to 
the  schools.  There  is  a  tendency  to  make  the  school  more 
responsible  than  it  has  been  heretofore  for  the  development 
of  character.  There  is  need  for  greater  emphasis  on  char- 
acter education,  but  the  schools  cannot  bear  the  whole  burden. 
The  schools  have  the  pupils  only  about  1,000  hours  out  of 
the  8,760  hours  of  each  year.  Presumably  the  child  is  under 
the  influence  of  the  parent  during  the  remaining  7,760  hours 
of  each  year.  In  consequence,  there  must  be  closer  cooperation 
between  the  home  and  school  in  the 'problem  of  character 
education. 

I  am  impressed  with  the  fact  that  in  the  handling  of  chil- 
dren many  American  homes  are  out  of  step  with  schools.  Thirty 
years  ago  the  rod  was  practically  abolished  as  a  means  of 
discipline  in  the  public  schools.  In  consequence  the  schools 
were  obliged  to  develop  ideas  of  discipline  based  on  char- 
acter building.  Discipline  in  the  average  American  school  to- 
day is  far  superior  to  the  discipline  which  prevailed  in  the 
average  American  school  during  the  reign  of  the  rod.  It  is 
also  superior  to  the  discipline  prevailing  in  the  average  Amer- 
ican home. 

The  average  parent  knows  little  more  about  methods  of 
training  children  than  did  his  great-grandparents.  To  har- 
monize the  kind  of  training  given  in  the  home  with  leader- 
ship remaining  in  the  home  is  the  task  of  modern  education 
envisaged  in  the  new  plan  for  the  state  of  California.  We 
shall  enlist  the  cooperation  of  such  agencies  as  the  Smith 
Hughes  Home  Making  staff,  the  Smith  Lever  home  extension, 
University  Extension,  State  Parent-Teacher  organization  and 
the  organizations  dealing  with  delinquent  boys  and  girls. 

A  Parents  Educational  Center  which  now  has  seven 
branches  has  been  in  operation  for  several  years  under  the 
direction  of  the  Long  Beach  (California)  Social  Welfare 
Department.  During  1924  the  City  Auditor's  report  shows 
that  the  Center  made  contacts  with  2,324  parents,  guardians 
and  children.  For  1925  they  numbered  7,046.  This  year, 


according  to  G.  Hardy  Clark,  M.  D.,  director  of  the 
work,  "they  will  run  well  over  10,000."  The  center  in- 
structs parents  in  the  physical  care  of  children  and  equally 
in  the  development  of  desirable  character  traits  according 
to  a  scheme  originated  by  Dr.  Clark.* 

Dr.  Clark  holds  that  "The  training  of  children  in  citizen- 
ship should  be  done  in  their  earliest  years  and  in  the 
home.  ....  In  the  training  the  child  must  follow  the 
trail  of  primitive  man  insofar  as  he  must  first,  care  for 
his  own  person  and  needs;  second,  contribute  to  the  order 
and  comfort  of  his  home;  and  third,  conform  to  his  local 
system  of  community  government." 

During  the  past  year  the  plan  of  the  Educational  Center, 
including  periodic  physical  examination  of  children,  "scor- 
ing" in  physical  and  character  traits  and  conferences  with 
parents  and  children,  was  used  as  a  pre-school  course  in 
the  Temple  Street  School.  During  the  coming  year,  this 
type  of  parent  education  will  be  extended  in  scope  in  the 
same  school  and  will  be  continued  in  the  Americanization 
classes  in  the  adult  Mexican  Center. 

College  Insurgents 

By  PAUL  BLANSHARD 

T'HE  widely  advertised  "revolt  of  youth"  in  our  col- 
[  leges  is  bearing  fruit  in  a  new  attitude  toward  indus- 
trial justice  on  the  part  of  an  intelligent  minority.  The 
great  majority  of  our  college  students  are  like  their  parents, 
bent  on  making  good  in  the  highest  social  class  that  they 
can  clamber  into.  They  reflect  the  philosophy  of  the  hinter- 
land. But  a  minority,  fortunately  the  most  brilliant  minor- 
ity, is  questioning  the  prevailing  Bafobitesque  outlook.  The 
most  encouraging  development  of  recent  years  is  the  identi- 
fication of  the  ablest  students  and  the  ablest  younger  pro- 
fessors with  the  insurgent  group.  Once  the  "radical"  on 
our  campus  was  "queer,"  socially  an  outsider.  He  still  is, 
in  many  instances,  but  along  with  the  queer  ones  and  the 
foreign  ones  who  think  because  they  have  no  chance  to  fuss 
and  athleticize,  are  an  increasing  number  of  college  editors, 
debaters,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  presidents  and  "big  men"  who  de- 
liberately forsake  fussing  and  football  for  vital  social 
inquiry. 

What  does  this  insurgent  minority  think  about  Amer- 
ican capitalism,  socialism,  and  the  labor  movement  ?  Usual- 
ly the  opinion  of  the  group  is  anti-capitalist  without  being 
intelligently  pro-labor,  that  is  to  say,  the  ablest  students 
on  our  campuses  are  pretty  well  convinced  that  capital  has 
relatively  too  much  power  in  the  industrial  system  and  that 
labor  should  somehow  have  more  power,  but  there  are  few 
who  have  an  intense  loyalty  to  the  labor  movement.  They 
are  closer  to  Mencken  than  Moscow.  Their  attitude  is 
cynical,  inquiring,  distrustful  without  loyalty  to  anything 
in  particular.  They  have  thrown  overboard  the  old  wor- 
ship of  economic  laws  as  automatically  creating  social  justice; 
they  have  no  system  to  substitute.  Their  radicalism  is  a 
piece-meal  radicalism,  feeling  its  way.  What  has  been  lost 
in  Utopian  ardor  is  often  made  up  in  scientific  knowledge. 
The  usual  vehicle  for  college  radicalism  is  a  discussion 
club.  It  is  called  a  Liberal  Club,  a  Round  Table,  a  Stu- 
dent Forum  or  simply  a  chapter  of  the  League  for  Indus- 
trial Democracy.  The  League  has  been  most  active  in 
organizing  these  clubs  but  in  many  cases  there  is  no  con- 

*A  System  of  Character  Training  of  Children,  by  G.  Hardy  Clark,  M.D. 
Children's  Health  Laboratory,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 
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nection  between  the  local  group  and  the  I/eague  except  one 
of  good  will  amd  advice.  The  local  group  aims  to  be  a 
ferment  on  the  campus,  a  challenge  to  undergraduate  in- 
difference about  war,  poverty  and  race  prejudice.  It  brings 
in  the  most  provocative  speakers  available.  In  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  a  local  group  tried  to  bring  in  Scott 
N  earing  and  the  request  was  refused,  but  they  fought  the 
issue  in  the  press  and  produced  a  considerable  off-campus 
audience  for  Dr.  Nearing.  At  Ohio  State  University  the 
Liberal  Club,  headed  by  a  student  who  was  also  president 
of  the  Columbus  carpenter's  union,  drew  large  audiences 
for  discussion  on  compulsory  military  training.  The  year 
1925-26  has  seen  the  development  of  some  sort  of  liberal 
club  in  almost  every  large  American  college.  Frequently 
these  clubs  are  short-lived  but  their  death  is  rarely  perma- 
nent. When  one  set  of  intellectual  rebels  graduates  from 
college  another  set  soon  appears  to  lift  the  fallen  banner. 

The  last  college  year  has  witnessed  a  further  drift  toward 
the  left  by  the  college  Y.  M.  C.  A.  This  institution  is 
no  longer  made  up  chiefly  of  negatively  "good  boys  "  It 
has  become  a  militant  enemy  of  the  current  business  psy- 
chology, the  compulsory  R.  O.  T.  C.  and  the  race-haters. 
Many  a  student  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary  has  faced  discharge 
for  bringing  speakers  to  the  campus  whom  the  college 
trustees  denounce  as  agitators.  The  situation  of  the  col- 
legiate Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  so  critical  that  a  complete  break  with 
the  non-collegiate  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  imminent.  The  break 
would  be  a  logical  one  because  the  city  Y.  M.  C.  A.  bears 
no  more  relation  to  the  collegiate  Y.  M.  C.  A.  than  a 
Statler  hotel  bears  to  a  college  dormitory.  If  the  break 
occurs,  the  students  will  be  almost  unanimously  with  the 
collegiate  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  type  of  militant 
social  evangelism. 

College  representatives  of  the  League  are  constantly  com- 
plaining that  when  they  graduate  from  college  there  is  noth- 
ing to  do  with  their  convictions  about  industrial  democracy. 
"The  labor  movement  does  not  want  me,"  said  one  college 
student  "although  I  would  gladly  serve  the  movement  in 
any  capacity.  The  socialist  movement  is  confined  to  a  few 
cities  and  is  badly  divided;  the  Third  Party  movement 
shows  few  signs  of  life."  The  complaint  is  partly  justified : 
America  needs  badly  a  counter-part  of  the  British  Labour 
Party  if  only  as  a  receptacle  for  the  pent-up  industrial  ideal- 
ism of  our  colleges.  But  there  is  no  need  of  waiting  for 
such  a  group  to  be  formed.  The  basic  work  of  construct- 
ing such  a  unit  will  be  largely  in  the  hands  of  this  college 
generation.  In  engineering,  teaching,  journalism  and  the 
pulpit  there  are  tremendous  opportunities  to  expose  indus- 
trial wrong  and  advocate  a  constructive  industrial  program. 
In  the  college  liberal  clubs  the  speakers  describe  the  Amal- 
gamated Clothing  Workers,  the  B.  and  O.  Plan,  Ramsay 
Macdonald,  Sidney  Webb,  and  Arthur  Nash.  The  clubs 
are  not  primarily  concerned  in  winning  recruits  for  the 
labor  movement.  Their  slogan,  if  they  can  be  said  to  have 
one,  is:  Serve  industrial  democracy  where  you  are. 

T^ERHAPS  the  two  student  organizations  that  best  rep- 
resent the  work  of  the  League  during  the  year  are  the 
Columbia  Social   Problems  Club   and  the  Vassar   Chapter 
of  the  L.  I.  D. 

The  Columbia  Social  Problems  Club  with  a  membership 
of  one  hundred  has  brought  to  the  campus  a  wide  range  of 
speakers  on  controversial  subjects  that  have  drawn  audi- 
ences from  one  hundred  to  one  thousand.  Its  most  dra- 


matic mass  meeting  was  held  in  the  spring  when  Passaic 
strike  leaders  and  their  followers  presented  to  the  students 
the  cause  of  the  Passaic  strikers.  Several  hundred  dollars 
were  contributed  by  the  audience  toward  the  Passaic  Relief 
Fund.  In  addition  to  large  lecture  meetings,  there  have 
been  many  discussion  meetings  on  socialism,  bolshevism, 
trade  union  tactics,  and  the  defenses  of  modern  capitalism. 

The  Vassar  Chapter  of  the  L.  I.  D.  is  a  small  but  active 
ferment  on  the  Vassar  campus  which  includes  seventy  of 
the  most  active  students  and  professors  who  use  the  or- 
ganization as  a  center  for  discussion  on  economic  and  social 
problems.  Goodly  audiences  usually  turn  out  to  hear  out- 
of-town  speakers  but  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  discus- 
sion under  local  leadership.  A  typical  program  of  the 
Vassar  group  was  the  one  last  fall : 

Oct.  17 — Norman  Thomas  on  What  is  Industrial 
Democracy?  (attendance  200). 

Nov.  i — Janet  Murray  and  Helen  Keples  on  Experi- 
ences in  Industrial  and  Social  Work  During  Summer 
(attendance  15). 

Nov.  5 — Paul  Blanshard  on  What  I  Saw  in  Soviet 
Russia  (attendance  70)  and  Around  the  World  Steer- 
age (attendance  700).  (Before  the  Politics  Club.) 

Nov.  22 — Miss  Hutchinson  on  The  Trade  Union  in 
Industrial  Reform  (attendance  40). 

Dec.  14 — Elizabeth  Dougan  and  Adelaide  Kelby  on 
Nationalization  (attendance  25). 


A  SECOND  CONFERENCE,  along  the  lines  of  the  now- 
famous  Concerning  Parents  discussions  of  a  year  ago  in  Nevr 
York  city,  is  announced  by  the  Child  Study  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  to  be  held  at  the  Belvedere  Hotel,  Baltimore, 
November  30  and  December  i.  The  subject  of  this  year's 
gathering  will  be  Newer  Ways  With  Children,  from  the 
mental  hygiene  and  educational  viewpoint.  A  number  of 
demonstration  classes  will  be  held. 

A  VOCATIONAL  QUESTIONNAIRE,  filled  out  by  1,590 
high  school  girls  of  Oklahoma  City,  at  the  request  of  the  local 
chapter  of  the  American  Association  of  University  Women  and 
the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  indicates  that  the 
chief  interests  of  modern  girls  are  music  and  dancing,  and  next 
to  them,  stenography  and  acting.  The  questionnaire  listed  137 
occupations,  on  which  girls  were  to  check  "all  the  things  they 
would  like  to  do."  Aside  from  music  with  676  votes  and 
dancing  with  520,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  66  checked 
policewoman,  94  animal  raising,  256  homemakers,  147  beauty 
operators.  Only  9  per  cent  of  this  large  group  were  not 
daughters  of  American4>orn  parents.  "The  fathers  were 
divided  occupationally  into  business  men,  62  per  cent;  laborers, 
24  per  cent;  professional  men,  14  per  cent.  Of  the  mothers,  n 
per  cent  were  working  outside  the  home,  engaged  in  32  dif- 
ferent occupations."  Of  the  girls,  19  per  cent  had  worked  out- 
side the  homes,  chiefly  as  salesgirls  or  nursemaids  or  in  clerical 
positions.  Forty-four  per  cent  of  the  girls  had  decided  on  :i 
vocation.  Of  these,  310  had  chosen  occupations  in  the  business 
field,  chiefly  clerical.  The  next  largest  group  (173)  were 
planning  to  be  teachers.  The  rest  had  scattered  their  choices 
among  such  diverse  occupations  as  acting,  millinery,  medical 
missionary,  architect,  electrical  engineer,  lawyer,  cartooning, 
poetry,  floriculture,  pianist.  '"A  study  of  the  individual  girls 
could  be  made,"  Katherine  Woodruff,  Y.W.C.A  Employment 
Director,  points  out,  "to  see  how  many  have  chosen  their 
professions  with  a  view  to  economic  advancement  rather  than 
personal  interest." 


, 
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Working  Girls  Talk  It  Out 


By  LUCY  P.  GARNER 


O 


NE  of  the  things  we  have  learned,"  a  girl 
from  a  New  England  leather  factory  wrote 
of  the  Y.W.C.A.  industrial  conference  she 
attended  last  summer,  "is  that  workers' 
education  is  necessary  to  carry  on  our  work  of  improving  the 
industrial  system  now  existing."  Her  daring,  perhaps  naive 
assumption  does,  in  fact,  underlie  the  program  of  the  summer 
industrial  conferences  conducted  by  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association.  For  that  organization's  interpreta- 
tion of  its  spiritual  purpose  of  "fullness  of  life"  for  young 
women  workers  in  industry  requires  opportunity  for  them 
to  analyze  their  own  industrial  experiences,  to  study  ways 
of  improving  the  "system,"  and  to  gain  practice  in  group 
action  through  participation  in  the  working  out  of  their 
own  educational  program. 

During  the  past  summer,  five  industrial  conferences  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  were  held  in  the  United 
States — two  in  the  Northeast,  one  in  the  South,  and  two 
in  the  Middle  West.  In  addition,  special  programs  for  in- 
dustrial girls  were  included  in  two  of  the  general  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  community  conferences.  The  total  number  of  indus- 
trial girls  in  attendance  was  between  eight  and  nine  hundred, 
most  of  them  factory  workers,  but  also  a  growing  and  artic- 
ulate group  of  girls  in  domestic  service.  Except  in  the 
South,  colored  as  well  as  white  girls  make  up  these  confer- 
ences, and  always  there  is  the  variety  of  national  back- 
grounds characteristic  of  the  industrial  population  in  this 
country  as  a  whole. 

The  lecture  hour,  and  the  discussion  groups — in  some 
cases  preceding  and  in  others  following  the  lecture — form 
the  center  of  the  educational  program.  The  lecturer  is 
likely  to  be  a  college  professor,  or  a  leader  in  the  workers' 
eduaation  movement,  an  expert  in  whatever  phase  of  in- 
dustrial problems  the  committee  of  girls  may  have  chosen 
for  the  subject  of  the  conference  in  question.  A.  J.  Muste, 
Phillips  Bradley,  Karl  Bigelow,  Edmund  Chaffee,  Eliza- 
beth Brandeis  Rauschenbusch,  Albert  Coyle,  are  among  the 
lecturers  of  the  last  few  years.  In  small  discussion  groups, 
under  leaders  who  know  something  of  everyday  industrial 
life,  girls  relate  the  lecturer's  data  to  their  own  experience, 
or  bring  out  new  problems  to  be  taken  up  in  later  lectures. 
In  the»e  intimate  groups  much  of  the  most  vital  education 
takes  place.  Here  many  a  girl  learns  for  the  first  time 
that  the  factory  in  which  another  girl  works  may  be  much 
better  or  much  worse  than  her  own;  that  another  state 
has  more  advanced  legislation  than  hers;  that  girls  who 
belong  to  unions  are  not  necessarily  mere  "kickers"  (a  con- 
ception of  unionists  carefully  fostered  in  anti-union  commu- 
nities) ;  that  the  reason  that  colored  girls  underbid  is  often 
because  they  can't  get  jobs  otherwise;  that  somehow  no 
one  gets  far  toward  "die  good  life"  in  industry  by  herself; 
that  often  well  intentioned  groups  fail  for  lack  of  knowl- 
edge;  that,  finally,  education  may  be  a  process  of  working 


things  out  together,  a  fascinating  business  of  comparing  ex- 
periences with  other  workers,  and  of  learning  from  students 
something  about  how  things  came  to  be  as  they  are. 

BUT  in  a  conference  there  are  other  ways  than  lecture 
and  discussion,  of  presenting  industrial  questions  and 
working  out  the  problems  of  community  life.  Let  me  illus- 
trate with  some  scattered  pictures  from  different  conferences. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  cooperative  book  shop  is 
meeting  to  decide  what  recommendation  shall  be  made  to 
the  cooperators  regarding  the  distribution  of  dividends.  The 
board  has  been  elected  by  the  shareholders,  has  learned  the 
stock,  watched  sales,  assisted  the  manager  in  advertising  the 
books,  taken  turns  in  selling  goods,  and  now  is  facing  an 
important  question  of  policy.  In  the  course  of  the  busi- 
ness of  running  a  cooperative  book-shop  the  whole  confer- 
ence, of  course,  has  learned  something  about  the  cooperative 
movement  and  has  seen  the  alternate  possibilities  of  return- 
ing the  dividends  to  the  individual  cooperators  or  of  giving 
them  toward  some  collective  enterprise.  It  happens  that 
this  conference  has  been  studying  the  situation  back  of  a 
strike  in  an  industry  employing  large  numbers  of  women, 
in  order  to  reply  intelligently  to  an  appeal  for  relief.  The 
delegates  have  come  to  feel  a  sense  of  relationship  to  other 
industrial  workers,  whether  they  live  in  China  or  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  the  board 
should  decide  to  recommend  that  the  proceeds  of  the  co- 
operative book-shop  be  given  to  the  relief  fund  of  the  strike 
which  the  conference  has  been  studying.  It  is  equally  nat- 
ural that  the  cooperators  should  accept  the  board's  recom- 
mendation, as  an  expression  of  the  "unity  in  industry"  they 
have  come  to  feel. 

One  evening  the  stage  is  set  for  a  legislative  hearing, 
followed  by  a  legislative  session.  Girls  from  several  cities 
have  been  studying  arguments  for  and  against  hour  legis- 
lation for  women,  and  the  processes  by  which  bills  are  pre- 
sented to  state  legislatures.  On  the  stage  in  the  first  scene 
sits  a  committee  of  the  legislature,  and  the  hearing  takes 
place.  In  the  next  scene  the  audience  forms  the  legislative 
body,  with  certain  "legislators"  prepared  to  make  impromptu 
speeches  from  the  floor.  It  is  a  gay  occasion,  for  there  is 
all  the  fun  of  dressing  up  (even  to  carrying  the  legislator's 
inevitable  big  cigar),  of  bringing  out  the  familiar  and  ridic- 
ulous arguments  of  ignorant  legislators  and  reactionary  em- 
ployers. But  good  hard  work  has  gone  into  the  speeches  of 
the  more  intelligent  opponents  as  well  as  into  those  of  the 
proponents  of  the  bill. 

At  the  close  of  the  "hearing"  a  woman  member  of  one 
of  the  state  legislatures  speaks  on  the  mechanism  of  get- 
ting bills  passed  and  of  the  part  voters  may  play  as  the  real 
power  behind  their  representatives  in  the  legislature.  It 
is  evident  that  this  lesson  in  citizenship,  set  against  the  back- 
ground of  the  girls'  own  dramatic  presentation,  means  some- 
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thing  more  than  a  mere  "address."  For  in  the  days  that  fol- 
low, girls  pursue  the  woman  legislator  with  questions,  and 
many  additional  lessons  to  young  voters  are  given  to  in- 
formal groups  of  three  or  four  under  a  tree. 

There  is  always  one  group  particularly  puzzled  by  dis- 
cussions of  industrial  legislation,  because  it  does  not  seem 
to  apply  to  their  problems — the  girls  in  domestic  service. 
So  they  meet  in  a  group  of  their  own  to  study  a  report 
of  "The  Problems  of  Domestic  Work"  prepared  by  a  com- 
mission of  domestic  workers  in  advance  of  the  conference. 
With  this  report  as  a  background,  they  discuss  the  advan- 
tages of  domestic  work  as  compared  to  other  work  when 
conditions  are  right,  common  disadvantages,  model  sched- 
ules, methods  being  tried  to  make  housework  an  occupation 
into  which  girls  will  want  to  go  and  stay,  training  courses, 
responsibility  to  the  employer.  The  group  brings  a  sum- 
mary of  its  discussions  before  the  conference  as  a  whole, 
stating  its  belief  that  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation can  help  in  solving  these  problems  and  asking  speci- 
fically "that  this  conference  recognize  the  fact  that  girls 
employed  in  domestic  work  should  be  included  in  the  work- 
man's compensation,  and  assist  in  securing  legislation  that 
will  include  them."  Thus  a  group  of  scattered  individual 
workers  emerges  into  the  first  stage  of  group  consciousness 
and  social  action. 

The  program  tonight  is  being  planned  by  all  the  colored 
girls  of  the  conference  and  by  those  who  themselves — or 
whose  parents — were  born  outside  the  United  States.  A  girl 
in  Polish  peasant  costume  announces  the  numbers — folk 
dances,  songs,  a  folktale,  and  explains  something  of  the  folk- 
life  from  which  they  grew.  At  the  close  comes  the  "sur- 
prise," and  everyone  is  invited  to  the  peasant's  cottage  into 
which  one  of  the  shack's  had  been  transformed  for  tea, 
served  from  a  Russian  samovar. 

The  following  Sunday  morning  the  conference  is  gath- 
ered for  morning  worship.  A  liturgy  is  used  made  up  of 
prayers  and  hymns  from  the  religious  literature  of  many 
nations.  The  closing  hymn  is  the  Negro  National  Anthem, 
sung  by  the  choir  while  the  whole  conference  stands.  One 
of  the  young  Negro  poets  reads  and  speaks  quite  simply  of 
"poetry  and  life."  The  moods  range  from  the  Charleston 
to  the  tenderest  lullaby;  and  from  verse  suggesting  Carl 
Sandburg  to  the  "blues."  The  experience  has  opened  to 
girls  a  door  into  the  meaning  of  poetry,  and  indirectly  into 
an  appreciation  of  the  contribution  of  the  Negro  people. 

THESE  pictures  may  have  served  to  illustrate  the  edu- 
cational method  of  group  participation  and  responsibil- 
ity. The  general  program  is  planned  jointly  by  a  commit- 
tee of  girls  and  industrial  secretaries.  The  program  to  a 
large  extent  grows  out  of  local  programs  and  problems, 
and  aims,  in  turn,  to  enrich  local  work  for  the  following 
year.  Thus  the  conference  is  not  an  isolated  event,  but 
rather  the  focus  of  a  year-round  educational  program. 

The  influence  and  leadership  in  these  conferences  of  girls 
who  have  been  to  the  Bryn  Mawr  Summer  School,  the 
Wisconsin  Summer  School,  and  Brookwood  Labor  College, 
is  marked.  On  the  other  hand,  many  a  girl  has  had  awak- 
ened in  an  industrial  conference  an  interest  that  led  her 
eventually  into  one  of  these  workers'  schools.  Thus  in- 
dustrial conferences  are  from  these  two  aspects  related  to 
the  wider  field  of  workers'  education.  Whether  technically 
they  deserve  the  label  of  Workers  Education  is  not  the  im- 
portant point.  They  have  a  significance  for  that  move- 


ment in  so  far  as  they  form  a  connecting  link  with  the  in- 
dustrial group  that  is  hardest  to  reach — young  girls  for  the 
most  part  unorganized. 

Labor  Looks  At  the  British  Crisis 

By  BEULAH  AMIDON 

THE  solidarity  of  labor  as  a  philosophical  idea  has  drifted 
about  among  workers'  organizations  for  a  long  time. 
A  poll  of  the  labor  press  on  the  present  coal  crisis  in  Eng- 
land (see  The  Survey,  Sept.  I,  p.  592)  gives  an  interesting 
indication  of  how  far  this  idea  has  worked  itself  into  the 
actual  thought  and  feeling  of  American  labor.  The  labor 
press  may  not  be  a  complete  expression  of  what  or  how 
labor  thinks.  It  is,  however,  the  one  articulate  expression  of 
labor  opinion  available  to  the  general  public. 

In  discussing  the  coal  crisis  there  is  a  notable  contrast 
between  British  and  American  labor  papers.  Even  such 
radical  English  publications  as  The  Sunday  Worker  are 
chiefly  concerned  with  the  political  and  economic  aspects  of 
the  struggle.  The  Sunday  Worker  begins  a  recent  strike 
story,  "Financial  interests  which  control  the  government 
have  issued  orders  to  the  cabinet  and  the  mine  owners  that 
the  mining  lockout  must  be  ended,  even  if  it  means  con- 
ceding the  miners'  demand."  A  small,  one  column  head 
on  an  inside  page  asks,  "Shall  the  Miners  Starve?"  In 
American  labor  papers  it  is  the  human  tragedy  of  the 
situation  that  is  most  emphasized:  "Children  Starve  in 
British  Coal  Fields";  "Scenes  in  the  Life  of  the  British 
Mine  Worker."  This  difference  in  emphasis  may  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  comment  on  the  British  situation  in  this 
country  has  for  some  weeks  been  mainly  "tied"  to  the  ap- 
peal of  the  British  trade  union  delegation  for  relief  funds 
to  enable  the  strikers  to  carry  on.  It  may,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  an  expression  of  the  sentimentality  in  which  we 
swaddle  so  much  of  our  discussion  of  public  questions. 

Labor,  the  weekly  Washington  newspaper  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Recognized  Standard  Railroad  Labor  Organizations, 
has  carried  frequent  news  stories  of  the  progress  of  the 
British  strike  cabled  by  its  foreign  correspondent,  Heber 
Blankenhorn.  These  despatches  have  interpreted  as  well 
as  described  the  coal  crisis  more  and  more  in  terms  of  hu- 
man suffering.  "This  desperate  battle  has  entered  its  de- 
cisive phase  and  the  Congress  (fifty-eighth  Trade  Union 
Congress  at  Bournemouth)  is  trying  hard  to  avoid  contro- 
versial subjects  and  stick  to  ways  and  means  of  helping  the 
miners." 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  through  its  offi- 
cials led  in  the  attempt  to  raise  funds  for  British  miners 
in  this  country.  In  their  appeals  for  support  from  locals  and 
from  affiliated  organizations,  A.  F.  of  L.  leaders  have  re- 
peatedly stressed  the  oneness  of  labor  in  all  countries.  In 
an  appeal  sent  out  from  the  Washington  headquarters  of 
the  organization  and  widely  quoted  in  the  labor  press,  ir 
is  pointed  out  that  "the  British  miners  ...  are  heroically 
fighting  against  a  lowering  of  their  living  standards.  The 
action  of  the  mine  owners  in  attempting  to  force  this  re- 
duction is  a  challenge  to  organized  workers  everywhere." 
The  American  Federationist  underscores  this  editorially: 

Theirs  [the  British  miners']  is  a  cause  that  makes  a  strong 
personal  appeal.  These  miners  daily  risk  their  lives  in  difficult 
physical  toil  in  order  to  supply  homes  and  industries  with  a 
basic  commodity  upon  which  other  activities  are  dependent. 
The  American  miners  have  made  generous  response  and  the 
general  labor  movement  realizes  the  need  of  helping  to  main- 
tain standards  for  workers  of  all  nations. 
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The  same  point  of  view  is  expressed  in  Labor  Age 
(cooperatively  owned  and  published  by  a  group  of  in- 
ternational, state  and  local  unions).  "Meanwhile  the  Miners 
fight  on.  Their  cause  is  the  cause  of  the  workers  through- 
out the  world,  their  defeat  will  be  felt  in  every  land."  On 
the  same  page,  Labor  Age  devotes  ten  times  the  amount  of 
space  given  to  the  "international  character  of  the  fight"  to 
an  appeal  to  "Help  the  British  Miners"  based  on  "a  pathetic 
incident  of  the  coal  strike"  quoted  from  the  New  York 
Herald-Tribune  as  an  "example  of  what  they  are  under- 
going for  their  cause." 

The  United  Mine  Workers'  Journal,  the  organ  of  the 
American  group  which  is  probably  closest  in  interest  and 
understanding  to  the  British  strikers,  has  had  little  dis- 
cussion of  the  fundamentals  of  the  British  situation,  though 
it  has  given  much  space  to  a  series  of  "Scenes  in  the  Life 
of  the  British  Mine  Worker,"  with  such  captions  as  "A 
Buddy  on  the  Pathway  Sharing  the  Week's  Wages  With 
His  Men"  and  to  human  interest  appeals:  "British  Miners 
Tighten  Their  Belts  and  Stand  Fast"  and  "Only  475  Out 
of  1,000,000  Locked  Out  British  Miners  Have  Returned 
To  Work  In  the  Mines." 

The  Advance  (Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America)  feds  that  "the  present  miners'  strike  in  Eng- 
land, as  well  as  last  winter's  strike  in  this  country,  have 
again  demonstrated  the  lack  of  realness  in  what  we  de- 
scribe as  international  labor  solidarity."  It  fears  that  "the 
lowering  of  labor  standards  in  Great  Britain  would  tend 
to  lower  labor  standards  in  other  European  countries  and 
thus  defeat  labor  all  around,"  and  warns  its  readers  that 
"American  labor  cannot  possibly  shut  its  eyes  to  the  dangers 
that  are  inherent  in  such  an  outlook,"  adding,  "Every  dol- 
lar given  the  British  miners  is  a  contribution  toward  the 
upholding  of  labor  standards  everywhere." 

In  the  current  issue  of  The  Locomotive  Engineers 
Journal,  "Aid  for  the  British  Miners,"  an  appeal  by  L. 
G.  Griffing,  Acting  President  of  the  organization,  is  given 
a  prominent  place.  After  quoting  examples  of  courage  and 
suffering  on  the  part  of  the  miners,  it  concludes,  "The  labor 
movements  of  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  Russia  and  other 
European  countries  are  contributing  with  equal  generos- 
ity. ...  I  am  confident  that  the  workers  of  America  and 
the  members  of  this  Brotherhood  in  particular,  will  be 
equally  responsive  to  the  dictates  of  our  common  humanity 
and  the  fraternal  bond  that  unites  us  with  our  brother 
workers  in  all  lands." 

One  Big  Union  Bulletin  (Winnipeg  Central  Labor 
Council  of  the  O.  B.  U.)  points  out  that  "the  govern- 
ment is  cutting  down  on  the  'poor  relief,'  hoping  to  starve 
the  miners  into  submission"  and  asks  heatedly,  "Can  we 
stand  by  and  see  the  front  line  trenches  of  Labor's  army 
destroyed  by  this  method?  We  hardly  think  so!" 

Several  particularly  pungent  first  hand  accounts  of  the 
British  situation,  for  example  Merrie  England  Becomes 
Merrie  Hell  by  Heber  Blankenhorn,  have  been  widely  re- 
printed by  labor  papers  which  cannot  themselves  send  repre- 
sentatives into  the  field. 

The  Journal  of  Electrical  Workers  and  Operators,  one 
of  the  most  intelligently  edited  of  the  American  labor  papers, 
sees  that  the  British  crisis  "is  a  time  when  hatreds  destined 
to  last  a  century  are  born.  The  British  Premier  who  walks 
out  of  England  to  go  to  a  fashionable  summer  resort;  the 
lord  or  bishop  who  clips  mine  stock  coupons;  the  scab  work- 
men, are  piling  uo  a  harvest  of  hate  in  England.  No  miner 


who  sees  the  wan  face  and  cowed  eyes  of  his  hungry  child 
is  going  to  forget  this  hour  of  agony  and  those  responsible 
for  it."  The  editorial  concludes  with  a  sharp  warning, 
based  on  the  sense  of  the  inter-dependence  of  all  labor: 
"An  American  workman  should  remember  his  British 
brother  in  this  crisis,  lest  the  American,  too,  may  sow 
hatred  and  sacrifice  friendship,  during  the  British  miners' 
trial  by  fire." 

Among  papers  which  advocate  some  special  formula  for 
the  solution  of  the  industrial  problem,  the  British  strike  is 
used  as  a  text  for  propaganda  sermons.  Thus  The  Work- 
ers Monthly  (Workers  Communist  Party  of  America) 
draws  "the  lessons  of  the  British  general  strike"  and  in- 
dicates "the  immediate  tasks  of  the  British  Communist 
Party."  First  among  these  it  lists  "the  most  energetic 
support  for  the  miners  on  strike."  The  other  twenty-two 
"tasks"  are  a  program  of  Communist  Party  activity.  Sim- 
ilarly Cooperation  (The  Cooperative  League)  is  chiefly 
interested  in  asking,  "British  Coal:  How  About  Cooper- 
ation?" 

In  polling  the  American  labor  press  on  the  subject  of  the 
British  situation,  one  notable  fact  stands  out:  whether  on 
the  principle  of  the  "solidarity  of  labor"  or  on  purely  hu- 
manitarian grounds,  the  editorial  spokesmen  of  the  labor 
movement  in  this  country  are  unanimously  convinced  that 
American  workers  must  "rally  to  the  British  miners." 

Leipsic's  Labor  College 

BY  ANNA  L.  CURTIS 

HPHE  new  Socialism  must  build  upon  the  central  idea 
J_  that  in  working  for  others  you  complete  yourself. 
All  our  teaching  here  has  this  as  its  leading  thought." 

Walter  Hartig,  head  of  the  Labor  College  in  Leipsic, 
pushed  his  soup-plate  away,  and  bent  forward  to  emphasize 
his  words  with  both  thin  hands.  His  lean,  rather  fanatical 
face  glowed  as  he  went  on: 

"We  have  to  rebuild  all  society.  No  community  can  be 
lasting  that  is  not  built  on  the  idea  of  mutual  service.  Be- 
fore the  war,  Force,  not  to  say  Brute  Force,  was  the 
watchword  of  the  German  government,  and  the  working 
classes  were  considered  the  enemies  of  the  government.  It 
feared  them,  much  as  the  Bolshevists  are  feared  today. 
The  people,  the  vast  majority  of  whom  had  left  school  at 
fourteen,  wanted  more  education.  But  the  government 
either  suppressed  this  desire  for  adult  education,  or  turned 
it  to  its  own  ends. 

"Now,  this  workers'  school,  and  the  people's  colleges, 
which  are  springing  up  all  over  Germany,  are  trying  to 
make  human  beings  from  laborers.  Our  laboring  men  must 
learn  to  take  part  in  the  direction  of  government  and  of 
industry;  but  at  the  same  time,  the  Workers'  Education 
Movement  wants  to  give  them  an  appreciation  of  the  cul- 
tural side  of  life." 

The  dining-room  where  we  were  eating,  in  the  great 
Leipsic  Volks-Haus,  bore  out  his  words.  It  was  a  pleas- 
ant, airy  room,  with  a  tasteful  mural  decoration,  and  chairs 
harmonizing  with  this  in  tone.  White  cloths  were  on  the 
tables,  and  each  diner  had  a  paper  napkin,  but  the  prices 
were  bare-table  and  no-napkin  prices.  There  was  little 
smoking  in  the  room,  and  even  less  drinking.  Indeed,  ac- 
cording to  my  companion,  the  Laborers'  Abstinence  Asso- 
ciation of  Leipsic  is  trying  to  do  away  entirely  with  the 
serving  of  liquor  on  the  premises. 
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The  first  Peoples'  House  in  Leipsic  was  built  in  the 
years  following  1904,  but  was  set  afire  by  monarchist 
reactionaries  in  1920,  and  destroyed.  Against  the  greatest 
difficulties  of  poverty  and  inflation,  the  new  building  has 
slowly  risen.  It  is  a  fine  structure  in  the  midst  of  a  dreary 
tenement  district — Leipsic  leads  in  dreariness — and  is  the 
pride  of  the  workers  whose  pfennige  have  helped  to  build  it. 
On  the  first  floor  is  the  restaurant,  "one  of  the  largest  and 
most  beautiful  in  Leipsic,"  declares  the  leaflet  which  de- 
scribes the  building.  On  the  fifth  floor,  and  reached  by 
two  elevators — a  noteworthy  item  in  Germany — is  a  small 
hotel  with  sixty  beds.  In  the  rear,  a  bakery  and  laundry 
belonging  to  the  building  make  it  possible  to  run  restaurant 
and  hotel  at  the  lowest  rates. 

Various  labor  organizations  of  Leipsic  have  their  centers 
here.  There  is  a  library,  for  adults  and  children,  a  large 
auditorium,  conference-rooms,  many  class-rooms,  and  office- 
rooms  of  every  kind.  The  Leipsic  "People's  Daily"  is  pub- 
lished from  the  People's  House.  The  International  Asso- 
ciation of  War  Injured  has  an  office  here,  as  has  also  the 
Laborers'  Abstinence  Association,  and  the  Union  of  Pro- 
letarian Free-thinkers.  The  entire  institution  is  the  result 
of  the  joint  efforts  of  the  labor  unions  and  the  Social  Dem- 
ocratic political  party. 

Next  door  to  the  restaurant  is  one  of  the  cooperative 
grocery-stores  of  the  association.  There  are  eighty  of  them 
in  Leipsic.  Only-  members  of  the  organization  may  buy 
from  these  stores,  but  to  them  the  saving  is  very  consider- 
able. Mr.  Hartig's  chief  interest,  of  course,  is  in  the  edu- 
cational features.  "But  it  all  belongs  together,"  he  said. 

This  is  one  of  the  material  ways  in  which  the  great 
Leipsic  labor  organization  which  centers  in  the  People's 
House  helps  its  members.  But  the  Workers'  Educational 
Institute,  Arbeiter  Bildung-Institut ,  is  trying  to  help  them, 
physically,  mentally,  and  spiritually.  Physically,  through 
gymnastic  classes  and  through  courses  in  hygiene  and  physi- 
ology ;  mentally,  through  its  lecture  courses  in  economics, 
history,  labor  problems  and  the  like;  spiritually,  through 
its  course  in  Esperanto  studied  as  an  agent  for  peace — a 
common  language,  and  the  opportunities  which  it  gives  for 
culture,  for  the  higher  appreciation  of  music,  art,  drama, 
and  literature. 

U^IPSIC  is  among  the  foremost  German  cities  in  provid- 
ing educational  facilities  for  adults.  The  People's  House 
rose  before  the  Revolution;  but  in  1919,  the  City  Council, 
"in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the  new  epoch  has  ripened 
the  desire  for  further  education  and  culture  in  wide  circles 
of  the  people,"  decided  to  establish  a  municipal  bureau, 
which  should  foster  all  efforts  for  adult  education. 

At  the  present  time,  this  bureau  is  directing  a  Volks- 
hochschule,  or  People's  College;  a  School  for  Industry  and 
Management;  a  People's  College  Home,  which  is  designed 
to  give  young  student-laborers  the  same  close  association  as 
that  of  young  men  in  our  own  college  dormitories;  a  Peo- 
ple's Education  annex  to  the  University  of  Leipsic,  taught 
largely  by  the  university  professors;  and  the  Kinderland, 
or  Childland  movement,  which  tries  to  give  children  a 
deeper,  truer  education  than  that  of  the  schools.  The 
People's  House  is  independent  of  this  Bureau,  although  co- 
operating with  the  educational  activities  of  the  city. 

Leipsic  claims  to  stand  alone  in  this  program  for  pop- 
ular education  of  adults.  Trade  unions  and  political  parties 
in  other  cities  have  committees  on  education  which  are  carry- 


ing on  more  or  less  work.  And  there  are  many  Volks- 
hochschulen  in  the  country,  although  it  is  impossible  to  be 
exact.  Saxony  alone  claims  eighty  or  ninety.  New  ones 
are  frequently  formed  by  ambitious  groups  who  start  with 
one  course,  and  one  lecturer,  in  the  hope  of  adding  other 
courses  and  students.  Sometimes  their  hopes  are  wonder- 
fully justified;  sometimes  the  "school"  falls  to  pieces  over 
night.  Of  the  entire  number,  there  are  possibly  eight  or 
ten,  as  those  in  Jena  and  Cassel,  which  may  be  mentioned 
in  the  same  breath  with  the  Leipsic  Volkshochschule,  'vhich 
has  2,500  students,  nearly  half  of  whom  are  actually  of  the 
"proletariat." 

And  the  Workmen's  Educational  Institute  of  Leipsic 
stands  alone ;  there  is  nothing  else  of  the  kind  in  Germany. 

"Our  peculiarity  is  that  we  emphasize  both  knowledge 
and  art.  The  education  and  broader  development  of  the 
laboring  class  has  been  a  burning  problem  for  a  long  time. 
But  it  is  especially  so,  now,  since  the  Revolution  has  given 
the  working  people  a  direct  and  positive  share  in  the  gov- 
ernment, and  also,  according  to  the  law,  a  definite  influence 
in  the  direction  of  industry.  So  we  give  courses  in  the  his- 
tory of  industry,  factory  management,  the  structure  of 
European  industry,  the  development  of  society,  problems 
of  Socialism,  European  problems  of  races  and  nations,  and 
the  like." 

"What  about  the  ordinary  branches,  and  the  definite 
teaching  of  science  and  such  things?"  Mr.  Hartig  was 
asked. 

"Those  may  be  studied  at  the  Volkshochschule  (People's 
College)  whose  curriculum  is  much  more  general.  This 
gives  courses  in  many  subjects  which  people  desire  to  study, 
and  so  attracts  students  of  many  classes — clerks,  servant- 
girls,  small  shop-keepers,  even  civil  officials,  as  well  as 
laborers.  The  Workers'  Institute  reaches  out  to  laborers, 
skilled  and  unskilled,  to  educate  them  to  take  part  in  di- 
recting the  fortunes  of  their  country  and  its  industry.  It 
is  a  true  expression  of  the  Workers'  Movement. 

"The  Workers'  Movement  in  Germany,"  he  continued, 
"has  always  wished  to  give  the  people  a  knowledge  not 
not  only  of  industry,  but  of  the  other  things  that  make 
up  life.  It  is  fostering  chorus  singing  for  children, 
young  people,  and  adults.  It  puts  symphony  concerts 
within  the  reach  of  its  members.  It  brings  grand  opera 
to  them,  at  a  price  of  one,  two,  or  three  marks,  instead 
of  five  or  six  times  as  much.  It  tries,  too,  to  cultivate 
eyes  as  well  as  ears.  Lectures  on  the  art  and  other  col- 
lections in  the  city  museums  are  given  weekly  in  the  muse- 
ums by  competent  instructors,  for  students  of  the  Institute. 
Excursions  to  nearby  spots  of  beauty  or  geological  interest 
are  taken  as  a  means  of  building  up  their  love  of  nature. 
The  drama  is  not  neglected ;  those  who  wish  may  take 
part  in  the  presentation  of  plays,  and  a  people's  stage  is 
developing. 

"You  see,"  said  the  enthusiast,  "we  are  trying  to  develop 
the  complete  man.  We  are  trying  to  build,  from  the  spirit 
of  class-conscious  labor,  a  new  type  of  civilization,  a  civiliza- 
tion of  brotherhood  in  the  community,  and  of  true  humanity. 
That  is  our  goal." 

We  stepped  out  to  the  sidewalk,  and  looked  up  at  the 
great,  gray  building,  with  its  arched  doorways  and  windows. 
From  the  dome  high  overhead  there  floated  a  blood-red  flag, 
symbol  to  Walter  Hartig  of  the  common  blood  of  humanity, 
of  the  "civilization  of  brotherhood,"  which  he  is  struggling 
to  help  build. 


HEALTH 


Mental  Hygiene  in  a  Nursing  Service 


By  GRACE  ALLEN 


SO  far  the  field  of  mental  hygiene  has  been  mainly 
the  province  of  the  psychiatric  social  workers  and 
the  visiting  teachers.    Recently  public  health  organ- 
izations   have    discussed    widening    its    usefulness 
through  the   aid  of  public  health   nurses.    A   few   nursing 
organizations  have  gone  so  far  as  to  add  a  mental  hygiene 
service,  hoping  thereby  to  help  their  staff  nurses  better  to 
understand  and  so  better  to  serve  the  families  with  whom 
they  were  working.    Among  these  is  the  East  Harlem  Nurs- 
ing and    Health   Demonstration   whose   experience   for  the 
past  year  in  this  field  forms  the  basis  of  the  present  article. 

The  East  Harlem  Nursing  and  Health  Demonstration 
was  organized  in  1923  to  give  nursing  supervision  to  an 
Italian  population  of  about  40,000  in  twenty  blocks  in  the 
upper  east  side  of  New  York  city.  Its  area  is  divided  into 
ten  districts,  each  with  a  staff  nurse.  The  service  is  gen- 
eralized, with  special  supervisors. 

The  mental  hygiene  program  was  added  in  response  to 
two  needs:  to  help  the  nurses  to  obtain  a  more  complete 
understanding  of  the  patient  from  the  mental  as  well  as 
physical  viewpoint ;  and  to  make  mental  hygiene  more  ac- 
cessible to  the  neighborhood.  Before  the  establishment  of  the 
clinic  unit,  consisting  of  a  psychiatrist,  psychologist,  and 
mental  hygiene  supervisor,  patients  were  referred  to  various 
clinics  in  the  city,  a  procedure  which  was  sometimes  difficult, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  children  who  had  to  be  accom- 
panied by  members  of  the  family.  In  inaugurating  the 
mental  hygiene  clinic  the  following  objectives  were  outlined : 

To  determine  whether  the  public  health  nurse  with  her 
other  services  can  carry  the  mental  hygiene  work. 

To  determine  what  additional  preparation,  if  any,  the 
public  health  nurse  needs  to  do 

adequate    follow-up    work    with  = 

mental  hygiene  cases. 

To  obtain  a  more  definite 
knowledge  of  the  mental  side  of 
the  individual  with  whom  the 
nurse  is  working,  in  order  to  con- 
sider the  whole  patient. 

To  discover  whether  the  nurse 
through  her  intimate  family  con- 
tacts will  be  able  to  locate  the 
behavior,  emotional  and  mental 
problems  in  the  families  with 
whom  she  is  working  and  thus 
arrange  a  more  adequate  program. 

The  cases  are  selected  by  the 
staff  nurse,  and  the  problem  is 
outlined.  A  social  history  is 
secured  and  this  and  the  findings 
of  the  physical  and  psychological 


Five  years  ago  "mental  hygiene"  "was 
a  term  to  be  defined,  to  be  interpreted, 
even  to  health  and  social  workers.  Now 
the  question  is  not  "What  is  it?",  but 
"How  shall  we  get  it?"  The  three  ar- 
ticles which  head  this  department  de- 
scribe three  New  York  experiments  in 
establishing  a  mental  hygiene  service  as 
a  neighborhood  resource,  available  for 
the  prevention  as  well  as  the  cure  of 
maladies  of  the  spirit,  and  above  all,  for 
aid  in  understanding  the  warning  symp- 
toms of  mental  disorder  at  the  begin- 
ning when  friendly  understanding  and 
intelligent  help  may  make  it  possible 
to  avoid  an  irreparable  breakdown. 


examination  are  read  by  the  psychiatrist  before  the  patient 
is  seen.  If  time  permits  and  unless  there  is  a  reason  against 
it,  the  staff  nurse  is  present  at  the  interview,  which  is  a 
friendly  informal  talk  about  the  problem.  If  the  nurse  is 
an  old  friend  this  works  out  very  well.  An  analysis  of 
contributing  factors  is  believed  to  be  invaluable  to  the 
worker  in  showing  the  complexity  of  the  problem. 

The  work  is  limited  only  by  the  demonstration  area ;  the 
patients  are  of  all  ages,  though  school  children  predominate. 
As  might  be  expected  in  a  new  undertaking,  many  are  easily 
recognized  cases  of  feeble-mindedness,  with  resulting  behav- 
ior problems,  though  among  our  behavior  problems  are  chil- 
dren with  a  high  intelligence  quotient.  A  few  adults  are 
psychotic,  and  a  small  percentage  of  children  and  adults 
are  epileptic  or  in  need  of  endocrine  therapy.  By  far  the 
majority  are  children  of  pre-school  and  school  age  who  are 
just  "bad."  The  physician  in  the  Demonstration's  pre-school 
clinic  keeps  her  eye  open  for  children  whose  mothers  say 
they  "can't  do  a  thing  with  them,"  and  the  nurse  making 
home  visits  is  on  the  lookout  for  small  persons  who  are 
"manipulating  the  environment"  to  the  satisfaction  of  them- 
selves and  to  the  great  discomfort  of  everyone  else. 

The  other  day,  for  example,  a  nurse  visited  a  home  in 
which  no  English  was  spoken,  and  seeking  an  interpreter 
went  to  a  neighboring  flat  where  a  pleasant  Italian  woman 
translated.  A  five-year-old  boy  was  running  about  the 
room,  chasing  his  pet  kid.  Every  time  he  caught  the  little 
animal  he  twisted  its  leg  until  it  whimpered  with  pain. 
Finally  it  escaped  under  the  bed,  and  the  boy  began  to  circle 
about  the  visitor  to  see  what  amusement  he  could  get  out 
of  her.  He  refused  to  make  friends  but  watched  her  ap- 

praisingly  as  she  and  his  mother 
==•  continued  talking.    After  finish- 

ing her  errand,  the  nurse  asked 
the  mother  if  she  had  brought 
Tony,  her  little  boy,  to  the 
Demonstration  clinic  for  an  ex- 
amination— he  was  a  frail  little 
fellow.  Tony's  mother  had  not. 
She  said  that  he  was  a  very 
strong  child  and  she  took  such 
good  care  of  him  that  she  never 
let  him  go  out  on  the  street  and 
play  with  other  children.  He 
had  all  the  fun  he  needed  at 
home,  or  when  he  went  out  with 
her.  He  even  had  a  pet  goat. 
By  this  time  Tony  was  in  pursuit 
of  the  animal  again,  and  the 
nurse  urging  the  mother  to  bring 
him  to  the  clinic  where  he  would 
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see  other  children  his  age,  rose  to  go.  Her  gloves  were 
missing.  She  suggested  that  perhaps  Tony  was  playing  with 
them  but  the  child,  who  had  not  spoken  until  then, 
declared  violently  that  he  had  not  and  emphasized  his 
remark  by  kicking  his  mother.  The  mother  agreed  with 
him  that  it  was  impossible,  and  the  nurse  left.  A  little 
later  she  was  overtaken  by  an  older  boy  from  the  flat  below 
who  had  seen  Tony  throw  the  gloves  from  the  window  and 
had  found  them  in  the  courtyard.  Poor  Tony  was  bored 
and  had  to  find  his  own  amusement!  But  what  an  outlook 
for  his  mother  when  her  other  two  children  reach  the  goat- 
twisting,  parent-kicking  age.  The  staff  nurse  feels  it  her 
duty  to  get  Tony  and  his  mother  in  to  the  mental  hygiene 
clinic,  and  until  then  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  family,  includ- 
ing the  goat. 

DOWN  the  colorful,  crowded  street  lives  Dominick 
with  his  two  brothers,  his  mother  and  father.  A  black 
hallway  leads  to  their  flat,  which  has  too  little  sun,  too  little 
air,  too  little  everything.  Dominick  does  not  stay  there 
more  than  he  can  help.  His  father  is  a  fierce,  disappointed 
man,  realizing  his  inferiority  to  his  wife,  of  whom  he  is 
suspicious  and  jealous.  So  he  asserts  his  physical  superiority 
and  beats  her  and  frightens  the  children.  Dominick's  mother 
wishes  him  and  the  other  children  to  "know  more  than  their 
father";  Dominick's  father  hears  her  taunt  and  resents  it. 
•But  Dominick  is  kept  back  in  school,  time  and  again,  and 
plays  truant  while  his  mother  weeps  and  his  father  mocks. 
The  home  has  an  extra  terror  for  the  boy  because  an  uncle 
with  whom  he  slept  committed  suicide  one  night  in  the  same 
room  in  which  Dominick  still  sleeps,  and  when  the  curtain 
moves  he  knows  it  is  his  uncle's  ghost  coming  back,  because 
the  house  was  not  blessed  to  take  away  the  curse  of  the  aw- 
ful deed. 

Of  course  Dominick  plays  .truant.  The  streets  offer  the 
same  freedom  to  a  child  with  an  intelligence  quotient  of  60 
that  they  offer  to  anyone  else,  and  big  boys  let  him  do  er- 
rands. The  big  boys  sometimes  "rob  money,"  but  Dominick 
does  not  like  this  and  runs  away  from  the  gang  and  plays 
alone.  He  is  a  frail,  unhappy  little  boy.  But  his  mother 
loves  him  and  his  father's  mood  will  be  less  disturbed  if 
she  understands  the  probable  reason  for  his  severity  with 
her  and  with  the  children,  and  does  not  taunt  him  with  lack 
of  learning.  She  has  always  realized  that  he  is  a  good  man 
in  some  ways,  but  has  never  forgiven  him  for  assuming  an 
American  name  when  he  married  her — he  was  ashamed  to 
be  a  poor  Italian — for  his  people  in  Italy  are  good  stock. 
We  hope  that  he  will  come  in  to  talk  over  the  problem 
of  the  boy,  but  so  far  he  hasn't  seen  the  use  of  it.  Dominick 
is  the  type  of  boy  that  might  easily  become  a  "gun  carrier" 
for  a  gang.  To  overcome  his  truancy  both  parents  must 
help,  the  home  must  be  pleasanter,  and  he  must  have  en- 
couragement from  his  teacher.  He  needs  the  activities  of 
a  boys'  club  and  he  should  have  good  food  and  sleep  and  a 
summer  vacation  in  the  country. 

A  VISIT  to  a  family  in  behalf  of  one  patient  frequently 
results,  as  every  social  worker  knows,  in  finding  other 
members  in  need  of  care  of  some  sort.  That  is  how  we 
found  Orlando  Cappuchio,  a  boy  who  within  the  space  of 
four  months  was  our  greatest  problem  and  later  our  greatest 
cause  for  gratification.  He  pulled  out  of  his  hole  so  rapidly 
that  the  people  working  with  him  scarcely  feel  that  they 


have  the  right  to  congratulate  themselves  upon  the  result 
of  their  guidance,  but  rather  extend  to  Orlando  felicitations 
upon  his  own  enterprise  and  good  luck. 

The  first  introduction  to  Orlando  came  by  way  of  a  visit 
to  the  home  in  behalf  of  a  younger  sister  who  had  ceased 
attending  school.  She  was  a  tubercular  suspect.  At  present 
she  is  at  a  camp  having  a  good  time  and  getting  better. 
On  this  first  visit  the  staff  nurse  noticed  Orlando,  ap- 
parently about  twelve  years  old,  sitting  dejectedly  in  the 
house,  showing  no  interest  in  what  went  on  around  him. 
She  asked  him  why  he  did  not  go  to  school  and  was  sur- 
prised when  he  said  that  he  was  over  sixteen.  To  her  sug- 
gestion that  it  was  a  lovely  day  and  that  he  should  be  out, 
he  said  that  he  was  too  weak  to  do  anything  except  go  to 
the  dispensary  to  have  his  arm  dressed,  and  he  showed  her 
the  bandages.  His  depressed  mood,  and  the  indescribable 
something  that  every  worker  recognizes  so  surely  that  she 
does  not  take  time  at  the  moment  to  analyze  it,  made  her 
decide  that  he  was  in  need  of  mental  as  well  as  physical 
hygiene.  She  telephoned  to  the  hospital  at  which  his  in- 
jured arm  was  being  dressed  and  learned  that  the  case  was 
an  old  osteomyelitis  and  that  another  operation  would  shortly 
be  necessary. 

Orlando  was  appealing.  His  slight  build  and  his  de- 
formed arm,  his  big  brown  eyes,  and  a  very  gentle  manner 
touched  one's  sympathies.  He  was  willing  to  do  whatever 
was  suggested  by  the  staff  nurse.  He  came  to  the  mental 
hygiene  clinic  and  in  his  civil  and  detached  manner  told 
of  his  illness.  The  records  show  the  interrelation  of  nurse, 
psychiatrist,  and  situation. 

Boy  is  undersized,  undernourished  and  pale,  left  forearm  is 
deformed  and  presents  scars  of  surgical  incision  and  one  large 
discharging  sinus.  There  is  a  history  of  osteomyelitis  in  the 
left  forearm,  duration  about  one  year,  ten  months  in  Hospital. 
At  present  he  is  being  treated  three  times  a  week. 

He  is  well  dressed,  clean,  courteous,  cooperative;  he  is  a 
rather  gentle,  easy  going  youth,  habits  are  good  according  to 
his  own  account.  He  is  definitely  slowed  up  in  action,  speech 
and  thinking.  He  says  he  is  despondent  and  discouraged.  He 
is  preoccupied  intensely  with  the  arm  condition.  He  quit  school 
because  of  it  and  has  focussed  upon  it  to  the  exclusion  practi- 
cally of  all  other  interests.  He  feels  that  he  has  changed  very 
much.  He  used  to  have  many  friends  in  Buffalo  and  go  out 
every  night,  but  since  the  family  moved  to  New  York  one  year 
ago,  he  has  made  no  friends.  He  says  the  whole  family  has 
had  bad  luck  since  coming  to  New  York.  The  father  was 
taken  sick,  was  ill  six  months,  and  the  A.I.C.P.  contributed 
to  the  support  of  the  family.  The  sister  was  taken  from  school 
because  of  suspected  tuberculosis;  the  mother  has  cardiac 
condition.  The  patient  feels  the  necessity  to  contribute  but 
is  unable  to  because  he  is  cut  out  of  manual  labor  because  of 
the  arm  condition  still  unhealed.  He  has  been  told  by  doctors 
that  he  will  be  crippled  to  a  certain  extent  at  best  when  healed; 
he  is  not  trained  for  other  work.  There  is  sleeping  difficulty — 
he  often  wakes  at  3  A.  M.  Appetite  is  poor,  he  has  no  inter- 
est in  food.  There  are  no  suicidal  trends.  I.  Q.  53. 

Impression:  Reactive  depression.  Physical  factors:  Osteomy- 
elitis, left  forearm.  Undernourished.  Social  factors:  In  the  past 
a  series  of  illnesses  and  economic  failure  in  the  family.  Final 
judgment  as  to  mental  status  (performance  tests)  is  suspended 
in  view  of  probable  emotional  retardation. 

Recommendations:  Further  investigation  of  economic  situa- 
tion with  advice  as  to  feeding,  tonics,  and  general  hygiene  of 
patient.  Investigate  school  record,  make  contacts  with  boys' 
organizations  for  recreational  purposes.  Occupational  therapy? 
Bolstering  therapeutic  talks. 

The  next  day  the  staff  nurse  made  a  home  visit: 

Visited  home  and  found  Orlando  alone.  He  complained  of 
dizziness,  headache  and  nausea.  Temperature,  pulse  and  re- 
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spiration  normal.  Boy  said  he  had  eaten  no  breakfast,  and 
that  he  never  left  the  house  except  to  attend  clinics.  He  used 
to  read  stories,  take  walks,  play  with  other  boys  while  in 
Buffalo  but  at  present  has  no  occupations  except  taking  care  of 
his  arm.  January  23  he  was  told  by  the  physician  at  the  dis- 
pensary that  another  operation  is  necessary,  to  remove  from 
the  arm  a  fragment  of  bone.  This  physician  told  Orlando  not 
to  worry,  that  he  would  get  well,  but  the  boy  fears  that  the 
next  operation  may  be  to  amputate  hi*  arm.  Nurse  assured 
him  that  this  is  not  so  and  urged  him  to  do  his  part  in  his 
cure  by  eating  and  exercising  as  well  as  by  going  to  the  dis- 
pensary. He  showed  no  interest  in  his  recovery,  having  re- 
signed himself  to  invalidism.  He  was  animated  in  recounting 
his  pleasures  in  Buffalo,  which  included  staying  up  until  mid- 
night in  the  office  of  a  friend  of  his  who  was  an  undertaker, 
and  assisting  him.  Asked  how  he  assisted,  he  said  by  stayin? 
in  the  front  office.  The  flat  has  four  rooms,  a  kitchen  with 
two  windows  and  necessary  equipment,  bedroom  joining  it  with 
one  window  on  a  court;  another  similar  bedroom,  and  a  front 
room  with  two  windows.  The  bedrooms  each  have  a  large 
double  bed,  and  in  one  is  a  cot  for  Orlando  and  a  crucifix.  He 
is  kept  awake  by  his  sister  who  coughs.  The  beds  were  suffi- 
ciently supplied  with  bedding,  had  sheets  and  were  only  slightly 
disordered.  The  front  room  has  a  piano,  victrola,  many  framed 
family  photographs,  and  several  water  colors,  the  work  of  Mr. 
Cappuchio,  Orlando  said,  who  at  present  is  employed  by  a 
picture  framing  company.  All  the  rooms  were  immaculately 
clean,  but  unventilated.  Heat  from  a  coal  stove  in  the  kitchen. 
Family  has  a  pet  dog  which  frisked  around  but  did  not  interest 
the  boy.  He  thanked  nurse  for  the  visit  and  promised  to  come 
tomorrow  to  the  mental  hygiene  clinic. 

Encouraged  by  the  therapeutic  talks  Orlando  made  an 
excellent  recovery  from  the  operation.  His  spirits  were 
bolstered  up  by  the  reassurances  of  his  physician  at  the 
hospital  and  by  the  staff  nurse,  who  kept  in  touch  with 
the  family  and  tried  to  make  them  realize  that  Orlando 
must  not  be  allowed  to  think  that  he  would  be  an  invalid 
and  unable  to  earn  like  other  boys.  One  day  he  went  down 
to  an  agency  and  got  a  job.  And  it  wasn't  merely  a  job  ... 
it  was  a  job  with  a  uniform! 

AT  the  request  of  a  welfare  organization  the  staff  nurse 
went  to  see  the  Di  Santi's  and  unearthed  a  situation 
that  baffled  her.  In  the  dirty,  disordered,  three-room  flat 
were  three  of  the  five  older  children,  naked  except  for  little 
shirts.  A  baby  lay  neglected  in  its  bed  with  a  cold,  dirty 
bottle  of  milk  beside  it.  The  mother,  a  fragile,  pretty  thing, 
was  apparently  speechless  with  fright  when  the  nurse 
knocked  at  the  door,  and  stood,  barring  the  way,  her  pallid 
face  and  staring  eyes  framed  by  a  mat  of  loose  black  hair. 
Mrs.  Di  Santi  fixes  her  gaze  upon  the  caller  and  there  it 
remains  until  the  person  moves  out  of  range.  The  neighbors 
call  her  "crazy"  and  this  angers  her  husband,  who  fears 
that  she  will  be  sent  away  and  that  their  home  will  be 
broken  up.  The  flat  is  forlorn,  sparsely  furnished,  with  no 
attempt  at  decoration,  no  pets,  nothing  but  a  silent  staring 
woman,  six  unkempt  children  and  a  father  crippled  by  an 
injury,  for  which  he  receives  some  compensation.  He  has 
served  a  prison  sentence;  he  is  bitter  over  his  misfortunes 
and  ready  to  get  even  with  society  if  his  wife  should  be 
declared  "crazy"  and  taken  away  from  him.  Indeed,  for  a 
while  he  was  the  greater  problem  of  the  two.  But  it  has 
turned  out  well.  Three  of  the  children  have  been  sent  to 
relatives;  Mrs.  Di  Santi's  illness  was  diagnosed  by  the 
psychiatrist  as  post-encephalitis  and  not  dementia  praecox. 
She  probably  will  grow  no  worse  and  can  remain  at  home 
and  do  easy  housework.  Her  husband  expressed  his  faith 
in  our  work  by  becoming  a  pillar  of  the  Fathers'  Club! 
The  mental  hygiene  service  of  the  East  Harlem 


Nursing  and  Health  Demonstration  has  been  in  existence 
too  short  a  time  to  make  it  possible  to  draw  definite  con- 
clusions and  base  policies  and  recommendations  upon  them. 
But  we  can  say,  on  the  basis  of  our  limited  experience,  that 
we  believe  that  mental  hygiene  service  is  necessary  as  an 
integral  part  of  a  generalized  nursing  service  in  a  large 
city,  to  enable  the  nurses  to  consider  the  patients  from  the 
psychological  as  well  as  the  physical  standpoint,  to  help  them 
to  understand  home  conditions  and  better  to  approach  the 
problems  of  health  teaching;  and  also,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  patients,  to  make  mental  hygiene  accessible 
without  the  long,  time-consuming  trips  to  hospital  clinics 
and  other  centers.  While  we  cannot  yet  pass  in  detail  upon 
the  four  objectives  which  were  outlined  when  the  service 
was  inaugurated,  we  can  say  that  we  believe  that  under 
supervision  public  health  nurses  in  a  generalized  service  can 
work  in  the  special  field  of  mental  hygiene  with  the  same 
success  which  has  followed  their  work  in  other  special  fields. 

Two  New  York  Experiments  in 

Community  Mental  Hygiene 

I.  At  Hudson  Guild 

By  MARION  E  PALMER 

AT  a  recent  workers'  meeting  at  the  Hudson  Guild 
when  there  was  a  pause  to  take  account  of  stock, 
looking  back  over  thirty  years  and  ahead  to  the  new  prob- 
lems, the  aim  of  community  work  was  formulated  as  "the 
giving  of  a  wider  vista  on  life  through  the  enlargement  01 
the  individual's  scope  of  activities."  In  the  extent  to  which 
this  aim  has  been  realized  there  is  reason  for  just  pride, 
but  the  consideration  of  future  plans  brings  with  it  the 
desire  to  see  why  aims  have  fallen  short  and  how  they  may 
be  more  fully  realized.  A  study  of  neighborhood  work 
from  within  and  from  without  reveals  two  basic  reasons  for 
the  fact  that  it  is  sometimes  impossible  even  to  enlarge  the 
scope  of  an  individual's  activity,  to  say  nothing  of  helping 
him  to  greater  fullness  of  life.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
incomplete  understanding  which  we  have,  as  yet,  of  the 
personality  forces  of  the  individual,  of  the  problems  within 
himself  from  which  his  energy  must  be  released  before  it 
can  go  out  to  new  interests  effecting  any  vital  change  in 
his  life.  The  second  is  the  fact  that  it  sometimes  is  too 
late  to  offer  a  wider  scope  of  activities  when  the  personality 
mold,  with  its  fixed  habits  and  attitudes,  has  become  set. 
If,  in  childhood,  there  had  been  a  diversion  into  other 
channels  of  the  energy  which  now  goes  into  quarrelsomeness 
and  the  tendency  to  sharp-tongued  remarks  that  make  for 
failures  to  get  along  in  the  club  activities  or  family  life, 
the  individual  would  have  played  a  different  part  in  group 
life  and  his  benefit  from  it  would  have  been  correspond- 
ingly greater.  To  be  truly  effective  socialization  must 
come  early  and  be  bred  in  the  bone. 

Granted  that  in  the  make-up  of  the  individual  lies  the 
obstacle  to  the  development  of  a  fine  and  hardy  community 
spirit  bringing  the  widening  of  individual  horizons,  the 
question  arises  of  how  these  personality  difficulties  are  to  be 
solved,  to  make  open  the  way  for  socializing  influences.  The 
spirit  of  community  work  is  to  approach  this  problem  through 
constructive  and  preventive  rather  than  remedial  measures 
but  there  is  a  handicap  to  instituting  genuinely  preventive 
measures  in  the  failure  to  recognize  at  an  early  stage  in  an 
individual's  career  that  certain  behavior  manifestations,  cer- 
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tain  attitudes  and  habits  are  unhealthy  and  will  keep  him 
from  developing  to  the  extent  of  his  potentialities.  If  a 
child  gets  along  from  day  to  day  with  a  certain  amount  of 
gaiety,  of  crying,  of  temper  and  of  willfulness,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  believe  that  there  is  no  need  to  worry  about 
him  and  that  it  is  only  the  children  who  play  truant,  who 
steal  or  beat  the  baby  over  the  head,  who  need  special 
consideration.  The  danger  signal  is  often  not  seen  in  the 
failure  to  get  along  with  other  children,  in  over-sensitive- 
ness and  infantilism  of  various  kinds. 

For  the  recognition  of  these  danger  signals,  two  things 
are  necessary:  a  knowledge  of  mental  hygiene  principles 
and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  child  and  with  his 
home  setting.  In  a  busy  settlement  there  are  many  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  knowing  well  the  hundreds  of  chil- 
dren and  adolescents  who  flock  to  the  clubs  and  other  activ- 
it'es — lack  of  time,  preoccupation  with  the  group  as  a  whole, 
the  habitual  meeting  of  children  in  a  setting  not  conducive 
to  confidences.  To  know  the  half  of  the  child  which  is  found 
in  himself  is  difficult,  but  to  know  that  even  more  im- 
portant half  which  lies  in  the  home  life,  is  possible  only  in 
a  comparatively  few  cases.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the 
visits  made  t«  the  homes  are  friendly,  social  affairs,  giving 
only  a  surface  picture  of  conditions.  Even  where  there  is 
an  intimate  relationship  between  the  worker  and  the  family, 
the  worker  does  not  generally  have  the  necessary  knowledge 
ef  hereditary  and  development  factors  to  get  to  the  root 
of  the  child's  present  difficulty,  nor  does  she  have  the  diag- 
nostic equipment  to  define  the  situation. 

T  N  conformanee  with  the  trend  of  the  times  to  specialize, 
the  GuiW  felt  that,  for  the  recognition  of  danger  signals, 
for  the  understanding  of  the  personality  problems  which  is 
necessary  for  constructive  work,  and  for  the  treatment  ol 
paticularly  difficult  cases,  a  new  mental  hygiene  department 
was  needed.  It  was  thus  that  the  Advisory  Bureaw  came 
into  existence.  As  yet  it  does  not  come  under  the  general 
settlement  budget,  but  is  entirely  financed  by  a  private  indi- 
vidual who  is  desirous  of  extending  both  the  field  of  mental 
hygiene  and  the  work  of  the  settlement.  No  fees  are 
charged.  The  staff  consists  of  a  psychiatrist,  Dr.  Stephen 
P.  Jewett,  a  psychologist  and  a  psychiatric  s«cial  worker. 
To  the  Bureau  are  brought  children  or  adults  who  present 
problems  on  which  the  workers  feel  the  need  of  advice. 
Although  the  majority  of  cases  referred  hare  been  children, 
in  many  instances  it  is  the  parents  rather  than  the  children 
who  present  the  maladjustment  problem.  The  adolescent 
case  is  in  the  minority,  apparently  because  it  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  get  across  to  them  the  idea  that  a  psychiatrist  could 
help  them  in  their  personality  difficulties  and  to  disabuse 
their  minds  of  the  feeling  that  consulting  a  psychiatrist  would 
throw  a  stigma  on  their  mental  condition.  Of  course  many 
of  the  difficulties  for  which  patients  are  referred,  are  of 
an  overt  nature — failure  to  get  along  at  school  or  at  work, 
temper  tantrums,  alcoholism,  stealing — but  gradually  the 
realization  has  come  that  the  shy,  sensitive  child  and  the 
unhappy  married  couple  are  also  in  need  of  help. 

The  routine  of  the  Bureau  is  like  that  of  most  mental 
hygiene  clinics ;  after  a  detailed  psychiatric  history  is  secured, 
a  psychological,  psychiatric,  and  neurological  examination  are 
given,  the  medical  examination  being  made  by  the  regular 
medical  clinic  of  the  Guild.  The  community  house  setting 
offers  an  advantage  in  its  naturalness  and  freedom  from 
the  ordinary  congested  official  clinic  atmosphere.  The  peo- 


ple tend  to  come  in  something  of  the  same  spirit  as  they 
come  to  other  activities  in  the  house,  making  a  sociable  time 
of  it.  One  small  patient  rushed  in,  with  three  other  girls 
in  tow,  saying,  "Doctor — these  girls  want  to  join  too.  Can't 
they  come  and  talk  to  you?" 

The  method  of  treatment  varies.  Sometimes  the  difficulty 
is  comparatively  slight ;  a  psychological  examination  may 
show  that  a  school  problem  is  based  on  the  boredom  which 
follows  on  inadequate  stimulus  for  an  active  intellect ;  a 
school  readjustment  is  made  through  consultation  with  the 
teacher,  through  an  enlargement  of  outside  activities  or 
through  removal  to  another  school,  and  the  difficulty  is 
largely  solved.  Much  more  frequently  the  difficulties  are 
not  as  simple  as  these.  It  may  be  necessary  for  the  psychia- 
trist to  see  the  child  over  a  period  of  time.  In  some  cases 
the  club  leader  or  worker  by  whom  the  child  was  referred 
to  the  Bureau  carries  on  treatment  under  the  advice  of  the 
psychiatrist,  but  there  are  other  cases  where  the  difficulty 
is  so  deep-seated  in  home  conditions  that  it  requires  the 
services  of  a  worker  with  a  special  technique  and  with 
all  her  time  free  for  case  work.  All  the  varied  facilities 
which  the  Guild  has  to  offer  are  drawn  upon  in  treatment, 
not  only  for  the  individual  in  question  but  for  his  whole 
family  and  the  workers  directing  these  activities  play  a  vital 
part  in  the  treatment.  A  settlement  clinic  finds  at  its  hands 
resources  for  the  socialization  of  the  whole  family  wfth 
which  no  other  type  of  clinic  is  equipped.  The  close  inter- 
connection between  the  Advisory  Board  and  the  other  de- 
partments is  of  the  greatest  service  in  this  respect.  Although 
the  cases  have  keen  carried  only  over  a  few  months,  thanks 
to  the  quick  response  of  childhood  it  is  already  possible  in 
many  instances  to  see  the  effects  of  treatment — shy,  shut-in 
youngsters  learning  to  mix  with  other  children,  to  stand  on 
their  own  and  to  experience  the  joyousness  which  is  their 
due;  restless,  hair-brained  boys  finding  legitimate  outlets  foi 
their  energy,  a«d,  encouraged  by  the  new  understanding 
which  their  parents  show,  fitting  into  home  and  school. 

As  a  means  of  keeping  a  close  touch  between  the  Bureau 
and  the  other  workers,  there  are  discussion  meetings  once 
a  month  at  which  cases  are  presented  with  an  analysis  of 
causative  factors  and  methods  of  treatment,  and  at  which 
general  neigkborhood  problems  are  discussed.  These  meet- 
ings serve  to  bring  to  the  staff  of  the  Bureau,  fuller  knowl- 
edge of  neighborhood  conditions,  of  resources  which  can  be 
utilized  and  of  the  community  approach  to  the  solution  of 
social  maladjustment.  To  the  house  staff  they  bring  a 
deeper  insight  into  the  psychiatric  approach  and  a  mental 
hygiene  point  of  view  toward  their  work  as  a  whole. 

THE  Bureau  is  young;  it  will  take  time  to  put  it  on  such 
an  intimate  footing  with  the  neighborhood  as  a  whole 
that  it  will  not  be  viewed  as  clinics  are  apt  to  be,  as  some- 
thing remote,  official — the  consulting  of  which  ts  a  portent- 
ous affair,  but  will  be  considered  a  place  to  drop  in  for  advice 
as  informally  as  is  done  in  other  departments  of  the  Guild. 
Before  this  day  will  come  there  will  have  to  be  a  broader 
recognition  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  help  which  a  mental 
hygiene  clinic  can  give  and  of  the  difficulties  for  which  its 
help  is  needed.  This  recognition  must  come  mainly  through 
the  sentiment  which  the  workers  are  able  to  build  up.  The 
roots  of  a  mental  hygiene  clinic  lie  in  the  settlement  and 
only  through  the  interest  and  cooperation  of  the  workers 
can  it  be  nourished  and  reach  its  full  potentialities  for  ser- 
vice in  the  community. 
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II.  At  Greenwich  House 

By  MARY  KINGSBURY  SIMKHOVITCH 

THE  distinctive  feature  of  the  Community  Guidance 
Clinic  in  Greenwich  House  is  that  it  is  not  under  our 
Health  Center  at  all  but  under  the  direct  management  of 
the  Greenwich  Neighborhood  Association,  a  local  group 
independent  of  the  House.  Mrs.  Charles  Rumsey's  gift, 
•which  assured  the  Clinic,  was  made  with  the  direct  under- 
standing that  it  would  be  a  neighbors'  affair.  The  chief 
purpose  that  this  clinic  subserves,  therefore,  is  to  bring 
teachers  and  parents,  through  practical,  local  experience,  to 
understand  the  problems  of  child  life  and  family  well-being. 

Under  Dr.  Sanger  Brown's  direction,  with  a  physician 
for  physical  examinations  and  a  psychologist,  a  psychiatric 
social  worker  and  a  secretary,  this  clinic  aims  primarily  to 
educate  the  community  and  to  that  end  is  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tical care  of  as  many  patients  as  can  be  handled  by  this  staff. 

The  neighbors  are  being  awakened  to  the  possibilities  this 
clinic  discloses  and  are  beginning  to  realize  the  responsibil- 
ities for  reconstructive  effort.  While  it  is  not  intended 
wholly  for  children,  the  emphasis  is  placed  upon  their  needs, 
as  the  habit-formative  period  is  the  most  important. 

In  the  follow-up  social  service  work,  which  is  such  an 
important  phase  in  the  treatment  of  the  cases  of  problem- 
children,  the  psychiatric  worker  in  the  community  house 
has  a  great  advantage  in  having  the  recreational  and  occu- 
pational facilities  of  the  house  readily  accessible.  Proper 
recreation  and  congenial  occupation  are  two  very  important 
factors  in  the  adjustment  of  the  problem-child,  for  they 
need  opportunities  for  self-expression  and  growth  along  de- 
sirable and  natural  lines.  At  Greenwich  House,  for  ex- 
ample, are  drawing  and  dancing  classes,  children's  drama- 
tics, pottery  and  woodcarving  shops,  the  gymnasium, 
various  kinds  of  clubs  for  both  boys  and  girls. 

To  the  community  house,  the  main  advantage  of  a  mental 
hygiene  clinic  is  that,  through  the  psychiatric  analysis  of 
children  that  are  considered  "problems,"  the  settlement 
workers  may  be  given  a  closer  understanding  of  the  causes 
that  underlie  the  children's  actions,  and  therefore,  be  better 
able  to  overcome  or  minimize  their  difficulties.  They  should 
be  assisted,  too,  in  selecting  for  their  especially  difficult 
young  charges,  the  activities  and  recreations  that  are  best 
suited  to  their  individual  capabilities. 


THE  EFFECT  on  public  health  in  Cleveland  of  the  north- 
ward migration  of  Negroes  in  which  that  city  has  shared  has 


recently  been  made  the  subject  of  study  by  Dr.  H.  L.  Rock- 
wood,  the  commissioner  of  health.  In  the  past  decade  the 
Negro  population  of  Cleveland  has  increased  four-fold,  after 
twenty  years  at  a  stationary  level.  During  the  past  ten  years 
the  deathrate  among  Negroes  has  remained  constant  at  20  per 
100,000  while  the  white  deathrate  has  declined  from  13.5  to 
9-6,  or  to  less  than  half  that  of  the  colored  population.  The 
much  greater  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  among  Negroes  than 
among  whites  brings  an  increased  hazard  to  the  whole  city 
with  their  growth  in  numbers;  and  the  high  Negro  death- 
rates  for  acute  respiratory  diseases  (such  as  pneumonia)  prob- 
ably reflect  in  part  the  change  from  the  climatic  conditions 
of  the  South  to  the  North,  though  overcrowding  and  poverty 
are  other  important  factors.  With  the  migration  has  come 
an  increase  in  the  Negro  deathrates  from  external  violence, 
and  from  the  diseases  incidental  to  child-bearing,  both  of  which 
are  much  higher  among  the  colored  than  among  the  white 
population.  "The  obvious  result  of  Negro  migration,"  Dr. 
Rockwood  declares,  "has  emphasised  the  need  for  increased 
efforts  on  the  part  of  all  health  agencies  to  lower  the  un- 
necessarily high  mortality  among  the  colored  population." 

FROM  8  to  10  per  cent  of  the  applicants  for  employment  in 
industrial  plants  will  be  found  by  physical  examination  to  be 
under  par,  and  to  need  careful  placement,  while  from  2  to  5 
per  cent  have  to  be  rejected  either  for  their  own  safety  or 
that  of  others,  according  to  the  pamphlet,  Physical  Examina- 
tions in  Industry,  recently  published  by  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company  as  the  second  of  an  industrial  health 
series.  The  forms  and  technique  found  valuable  in  a  number 
of  industrial  plants  are  described,  and  there  is  a  general 
bibliography  on  physical  examinations  and  periodic  physical 
examinations. 

NURSES  and  nutritionists  have  worked  together  in  the 
preparation  of  a  series  of  Lesson  Outlines  for  Maternity 
Classes  recently  published  by  the  East  Harlem  Nursing  and 
Health  Demonstration  (354  East  116  Street,  New  York 
city,  price  35  cents).  The  pamphlet,  which  is  excellently 
illustrated,  explains  the  class  procedure  as  it  has  been  worked 
out  in  the  Demonstration,  with  helpfully  explicit  direction*  a* 
to  the  content  of  the  lessons,  and  the  nature  of  the  leaflet  and 
poster  material  to  be  presented  to  the  mothers.  At  East 
Harlem  fifty  class  sessions  were  held  in  1924  with  an  average 
attendance  of  about  nine  persons,  and  at  an  average  cost  of 
$16.16.  The  per  capita  cost,  $1.68,  was  a  trifle  higher  than 
the  cost  of  an  ante-partum  visit  in  the  home  that  same  year 
($'-59)i  but  it  was  felt  that  the  class  gave  instruction  under 
ideal  conditions,  since  it  could  easily  be  suplemented  by 
demonstrations  of  the  subjects  under  discussion,  and  by  die 
chance  to  observe  standard  maternity  supplies  again  and  again. 
The  children  of  class  members  were  cared  for  during  their 
attendance  at  the  meetings,  which  thus  gave  a  short  period  of 
relief  from  family  care  with  a  chance  for  social  relaxation. 
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The  City  Map-Living  Or  Dead 

By  BLANCHE  RENARD 

CIENTIFIC  case  workers  know  that  you  cannot  including,  roughly,  not  over  fifty  thousand  people.  Many 
make  people  do  things,  however  correct  the  ground  districts  now  under  fifty  thousand  have  been  purposely 
work,  until  you  make  them  want  to  do  them.  It  planned  in  the  expectation  that  as  the  city  fills  in  its  vacant 
is  equally  true  that  a  program  superimposed  on  a  areas  these  districts  will  greatly  increase  in  population.  Each 
community  remains  floating  over  an  impenetrable  district,  so  far  as  possible,  is  made  up  of  people  of  similar 
surface  until  the  community  understands  it,  believes  in  it,  interests  and  like  racial,  national  and  economic  background 
and  desires  it.  As  the  president  of  the  Community  Council  and  conditions,  and  is  grouped  about  natural  centers  of 
of  St.  Louis  said  in  a  recent  annual  report,  "The  age-old  population  such  as  the  intersection  of  great  traffic  arteries, 
adage,  'Man,  Know  Thyself,'  is  being  supplemented  by  a  So  far  as  possible  the  boundaries  have  followed  the  actual 
still  more  important  injunction,  'Community,  Know  Thy-  divisions  between  areas  of  different  character  of  popula- 
self.'  "  tion.  The  political  boundaries  between  wards  were  not 

In  St.  Louis  we  face  the  fact  that  the  city  covers  61.2  used  because  of  their  lack  of  permanency, 
square  miles  of  area,  and  has  842,614  population;  that  it  It  is  the  intention  of  the  committee  that  these  districts 
is  too  extensive  physically,  too  complex  socially,  too  varied  shall  be  permanently  used  so  that  a  continuous  record  of 
economically  for  its  citizens  to  speak  in  terms  of  neighborly  conditions  of  human  life  in  St.  Louis,  month  by  month 
relationship  or  see,  in  an  initial  plan,  community  problems  and  year  by  year,  may  be  kept.  The  advantages  of  this 
as  a  whole.  Only  by  sub-dividing  the  city  into  its  natural  plan  for  long-time  study  of  permanent  units  are  obvious, 
units  can  the  specific  problems  be  localized  and  brought  In  order  to  capitalize  all  possible  local  enthusiasm  and 
home  to  the  residents  of  that  community.  Action  taken  community  feeling  these  districts  have  been  named  as  well 
on  the  basis  of  civic  responsibility  in  the  smaller  neighbor-  as  numbered.  The  names  have  been  taken  from  objects  of 
hood  areas,  moreover,  will  be  far  more  effective  than  what  local  importance — such  as  parks,  streets,  names  in  common 
appears  to  be  "outside"  interest.  In  the  light  of  these  facts  use  which  describe  these  districts,  or  the  names  of  old  real 
the  Community  Council  of  St.  Louis  organized  into  a  com-  estate  sub-divisions  which  still  have  significance, 
mittee  a  representative  of  the  City  Plan  Commission,  who  All  of  the  organizations  whose  representatives  participat- 
had  been  thinking  in  terms  of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  ed  in  the  creation  of  this  plan,  including  public  agencies 
the  city  from  a  physical  standpoint,  representatives  of  the  such  as  the  city  health  department  and  city  plan  commis- 
research  departments  of  a  daily  newspaper  and  the  Bell  sion,  and  private  case  working  agencies,  have  agreed  to 
Telephone  Company,  who  were  studying  the  city  in  terms  accept  these  districts  for  their  work.  The  federal  Bureau 
of  economic  values,  and  representatives  of  welfare  agencies  of  the  Census  has  been  asked  to  use  these  district  lines  as 
concerned  with  social  factors.  This  committee  decided  that  the  outside  boundaries  of  its  own  census  enumeration  dis- 
comprehensive  planning  required  as  its  basis  small  units  of  tricts  in  1930. 

homogeneous  areas  and  complete  knowledge  of  all  factors —  These  districts  will  be  used,  in  the  first  place,  for  corn- 
physical,  economic  and  social —  pilation  of  all  available  informa- 
in  terms  of  those  units;  and  =  tion  regarding  human  problems 
further,  that  an  attempt  should  Professor  E.  fy.  Burgess  Of  Chicago  has  J1  ?•  Louis,  such  as  births, 
be  made  to  arouse  the  interest  of  ,  .if-.  •  L-t  deaths,  increase  or  decrease  in 
the  people  in  each  area  to  their  protested  against  the  hit-or-miss  arbitrary  ^^  disease>  delinquencyT 
own  neighborhood  and  then,  by  districting  by  which  many  social  agen-  povertV(  juvenile  dependency, 
a  process  of  comparison,  to  c*es  divide  up  their  field  of  operations  cr;me  and  other  factors  in  the 
their  neighbors'  neighborhood,  in  large  cities  "as  if  the  city  were  a  social  life  of  the  community. 
In  other  words,  just  as  we  corpse,  instead  of  a  living  being."  Miss  Their  boundaries  will  be  incor- 
would  strengthen  each  member  Renard  sketches  here  an  attempt  in  St.  porated  in  the  district  lines  of 
of  the  family,  in  a  plan  for  the  Louis  to  treat  the  city  map  as  a  livinq  organization  which  operate  on  a 

t  •!  •  <  I    >  ^  *_*Jl.*l_*l_O 


comprehension,  and  so  mate  pos-  »    n  n  i    ,•  -n  i  tne  v^nimren  s /\ia  society,  wnue 

sfble  a  strong  chain  of  commu-  sel!  ?a<?e,  Foundation   will  suggest  how  agencies  at  work  fa  sma,ler  com. 

nity  links.  neighborhood      units     can      be      created  munjties  will  use  one  or  more  of 

In  accord  with  this  plan  St.  through    physical    planning    in    such    a  these   districts  as  defining  their 

Ix>uis    has    been    divided    into  way   that  sense   of   community   will  nat-  own    spheres    of    influence    and 

twenty-six    areas,   each    of    them  urally   follow.  activity.   Figures  as  to  community 
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conditions  will  be  collected  monthly  by  the  agencies  con- 
cerned and  turned  over  to  the  Community  Council,  which 
will  tabulate  them.  This  organization  will  prepare  com- 
parative figures  for  the  districts  and  consecutive  records  for 
the  whole  city. 

This  material,  when  analyzed,  will  be  interpreted  through 
charts  and  news  articles  which  will  be  given  both  to  the 
daily  newspapers  and  the  neighborhood  publications,  so  that 
all  the  citizens  of  St.  Louis  may  know  exactly  how  their 
communities  stand  in  terms  of  human  welfare. 

For  the  better  information  of  each  neighborhood,  meet- 
ings will  be  arranged  district  by  district  by  the  Community 
Council.  To  these  meetings,  which  will  be  held  in  central 
locations,  all  citizens  will  be  invited.  The  latest  available 
information  will  be  given  through  charts  and  through  com- 
petent speakers.  Representatives  of  charitable  and  civic 
organizations  will  explain  how  the  residents  of  these  dis- 
tricts may  use  the  facts  so  presented  in  attacking  the  human 
problems  which  are  revealed,  so  that  social  agencies  and 
citizens  may  work  together  for  neighborhood  improvement. 

As  a  further  step  the  Community  Fund  will  use  the 
same  districts  in  organizing  its  campaign,  so  that  residents 
of  these  districts,  in  giving  to  the  fifty  charities  and  philan- 
thropies which  make  up  the  Community  Fund,  may  know 
in  terms  of  their  own  neighborhood  problems  exactly  what 
kind  of  service  they  are  supporting. 

The  plan  will  be  extended  throughout  St.  Louis  County 
and  be  applied  to  county-wide  agencies  in  the  very  near 
future. 

A  SKETCH  of  one  of  these  districts  will  suggest  how 
valuable  this  method  may  be.  Tower  Grove,  dis- 
trict 1 6,  is  an  area  two  miles  square  with  a  population  of 
39,800  individuals — approximately  9,700  families.  Its  orig- 
inal settlers  came  about  twenty-five  years  ago  from  a  more 
congested  part  of  the  city.  They  were  for  the  most  part 
first  and  second  generation  German,  with  a  keen  appre- 
ciation for  the  wooded  area  into  which  they  moved.  Both 
space  and  trees  have  been  preserved.  The  area  today  covers 
about  400  city  blocks  and  has  31  persons  per  acre  in  com- 
parison to  St.  Louis'  average  of  40  persons  per  acre.  Prac- 
tically all  houses  are  of  the  old  design  known  as  the  "St. 
Louis  Flat,"  housing  two  or  four  families.  Each,  as  a  rule, 
has  its  garden,  its  terrace  and  its  hedge.  The  one-story 
bungalow  with  ample  space  on  sides,  rear  and  front  rep- 
resents a  newer  type  of  architecture.  There  has  been  little 
invasion  by  the  popular  apartment  tenement.  The  district 
shows  results  of  the  thought  and  care  given  to  it.  Lots 
are  not  littered.  Alleys  are  kept  in  as  good  condition  as  the 
streets.  All  of  the  streets  are  paved,  though  many  are  not 
city  thoroughfares.  The  rents  of  this  district  are  for  the 
most  part  above  the  average  rent  paid  in  St.  Louis.  64  per 
cent  of  the  residents  have  telephones.  This  district  has  one 
park  acre  for  every  140  citizens,  twice  as  much  park  space 
for  each  person  in  its  boundaries  as  the  average  for  St. 
Louis  as  a  whole.  Its  parks  are  well  used  for  recreation, 
the  citizens  having  enlisted  the  support  of  the  Park  Depart- 
ment for  athletic  equipment. 

Tower  Grove  has  within  its  boundaries  181  independent 
stores,  including  63  groceries,  23  drug  stores,  5  furniture 
houses,  14  ladies'  ready-to-wear,  13  real  estate  offices,  3 
music  stores,  3  banks  and  so  on.  Nevertheless  department 
stores  welcome  the  opening  of  charge  accounts  from  in- 
habitants of  this  neighborhood  more  readily  than  from  any 


other  neighborhood  in  St.  Louis  because  of  their  well  known 
stability. 

There  are  three  grade  schools  of  the  most  up-to-date 
type,  two  parochial  schools,  one  high  school,  the  latter  built 
on  a  lot  formerly  used  as  a  cemetery  which  neighborhood 
pressure  had  removed  and  had  taken  over  by  the  Board  of 
Education.  There  are  sixteen  churches. 

We  found  the  community  to  have  a  Parent-Teachers 
Association  in  every  grade  school.  There  are  ten  Boy  Scout 
troops,  and  four  Girl  Scout  troops.  A  study  of  reported 
contagious  diseases  including  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria  and 
tuberculosis,  over  a  two  months  period,  shows  this  neigh- 
borhood to  be  far  below  its  quota,  and  a  two  months  study 
of  the  intake  of  the  Social  Service  Exchange  indicated  that 
dependency  and  delinquency  were  almost  nil. 

This  area  could  be  diagnosed  in  such  terms  as  "thrifty," 
"foresighted"  and  "desirable."  Since  community  planning 
involves  both  giving  to  and  partaking  of  city-wide  resources, 
this  community  is  indicated  as  an  excellent  environment  for 
the  placement  of  children  in  foster  homes,  or  as  a  source  of 
Big  Brothers  and  Big  Sisters.  Within  its  own  groups  a 
very  successful  community  fund  team  should  be  developed 
for  neighborhood  solicitation. 

These,  then,  represent  a  few  of  the  factors  which  can  be 
etched  into  a  neighborhood  picture. 

THE  educational  uses  of  the  plan  were  experimentally 
demonstrated  on  the  evening  of  June  9  when  approxi- 
mately fourteen  hundred  residents  of  the  Tower  Grove 
District  crowded  into  the  auditorium  of  the  new  Roosevelt 
High  School  for  a  program  presented  by  the  Tower  Grove 
District  Council.  This  Council  was  made  up  of  representa- 
tives of  all  discoverable  groups,  religious,  fraternal,  political 
and  otherwise,  in  the  neighborhood  to  which  were  added  a 
number  of  conspicuous  individual  residents  of  the  territory. 
The  invitation  was  issued  in  their  name,  not  by  the  St. 
Louis  Community  Council.  Attendance  was  stimulated 
through  hand  bills  distributed  from  door  to  door,  through 
trailers  attached  to  the  films  in  the  neighborhood  motion 
picture  theaters,  through  announcements  made  from  church 
pulpits,  and  through  enclosures  or  additional  paragraphs  in 
the  circulars  of  business  and  civic  organizations  of  the 
neighborhood.  The  appeal  seemed  irresistible  and  universal. 
The  attendance  included  babes  in  arms,  small  boys  and 
girls  who  sat  in  the  front  row  so  as  to  be  as  close  as  possible 


A  MAP  WITH  A  MEANING 

Each  section  of  this  map  af  St.  Louis  stands  not  for  an  arbitrary 
geographical  or  political  division,  but  for  a  neighborhood  group  of 
inhabitants.  Tower  Grove,  for  example,  is  v>ell-ta-do ,  healthy, 
lavf-abiding,  interested  in  gardens;  a  good  place  to  raise  funds 
and  to  place  out  children  for  adoption 
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to  the  show,  responsible  citizens  and  aged  "first  inhabitants." 

The  program  was  diversified: 

Introductory  remarks  by  the  chairman 

Girl  Scout  demonstration,  Echoes  of  the  Scout  Festival 

Speech  on  the  growth  of  Tower  Grove  District  by  the 
clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court,  a  "Tower  Grovian" 

Slavic  songs 

Greek  classic  dance 

Speech  on  educational  advantages  by  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Education 

Tumbling  act  by  boys  of  Y.M.C.A. 

Scotch  airs 

Speech  on  The  City  by  the  president  of  the  Board  of 
Aldermen 

Boy  Scout  demonstration 

Speech  on  the  Community  by  the  director  of  the  Com- 
munity Council 

Dances  by  pupils  of  the  Grand  Boulevard  Community 
Center 

The  best  evidence  of  the  success  of  the  meeting  was  the 
fact  that  the  volunteer  chairman  and  the  committee  are 
planning  another  meeting  in  the  fall.  Tower  Grove  has 
begun  to  know  itself,  and  likes  the  sensation. 

The  entire  study,  just  begun,  has  already  shown  us  how 
to  secure  and  to  use  many  useful  facts  which  have  never 
before  been  tied  together.  This,  as  a  function  of  the  Com- 
munity Council,  is  a  very  real  step  toward  community 
planning. 

Buffalo  vs.  Buffalo 

By  GEDDES  SMITH 

HPHE  first  '"region"  in  New  York  state  to  follow  the 
JL  lead  suggested  by  the  State  Commission  of  Housing 
and  Regional  Planning  by  setting  up  an  official  regional 
planning  board  was  that  of  the  Niagara  Frontier.  A  state- 
wide planning  conference  was  held  at  Buffalo  in  1924;  in 
November  of  that  year  the  Niagara  Frontier  Planning 
Association  was  organized.  Early  in  1925  a  planning  board 
was  projected;  the  state  legislature  created  such  a  body  on 
April  i ;  and  since  the  summer  of  1925  the  Association  and 
the  Board  have  been  at  work  at  joint  headquarters  in 
Buffalo.  The  Board  has  made  its  first  annual  report,  and 
the  work  of  planning  for  the  future  of  Niagara  and  Erie 
counties,  as  a  unit,  is  well  under  way. 

The  Board's  report  is  distinguished  in  at  least  two  par- 
ticulars. One  is  that  this  group  of  officials — including,  as 
the  legislature  prescribed,  the  mayors  of  Buffalo  and  of  five 
smaller  cities,  three  representatives  from  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  each  ceunty,  and  a  thirteenth  member  elected 
by  these  twelve  have  seen  fit  to  give  a  very  early  place  in 
their  report  to  a  broad  summary  of  the  economic  geography 
of  the  region : 

The  Region  is  divided  by  natural  configuration  of  land  into 
four  somewhat  distinct  natural  subdivisions:  first,  the  table- 
land at  the  north,  bordering  Lake  Ontario,  and  extending  with 
gradual  rise  in  elevation  to  the  Lewiston  Escarpment.  This 
subdivision  is  known  as  the  Niagara  fruit  belt,  being  devoted 
largely  to  fruit  growing,  but  with  extensive  general  farming. 

At  the  Escarpment,  the  elevation  rises  rather  abruptly  from 
an  average  of  four  hundred  feet  above  sea  level  on  the  lower 
table,  to  another  general  level  of  fairly  flat  country  averag- 
ing eight  hundred  feet  in  elevation  above  sea  level.  In  this 
second  table  are  located  the  six  thriving  cities  and  the  network 
of  railroads,  main  highways,  and  navigable  waters,  and  in 
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From  the   First   Annual   Report   of  the    Niagara   Frontier    Planning   Board. 
THE  NIAGARA  REGION   TODAY:   How  SHALL  IT  GROW? 

which  the  tremendous  industrial  development  of  the  Region 
is  largely  confined. 

The  third  subdivision  comprises  rolling  uplands  at  average 
elevations  above  sea  level  of  from  eight  hundred  to  twelve 
hundred  feet,  devoted  largely  to  the  dairy  industry  and  to 
general  farming,  while  the  fourth  subdivision  in  the  extreme 
southern  portion  of  the  Region  is  fairly  mountainous  in  char- 
acter, rising  to  an  extreme  elevation  of  seventeen  hundred 
feet  above  sea  level.  While  some  portions  of  thU  hilly  country 
are  not  easily  accessible,  it  contributes  liberally  to  the  food  sup- 
ply of  the  Region  from  some  excellent  farm  development. 

This  is  going  to  the  fundamentals.  Such  a  summary  re- 
calls Patrick  Geddes'  study  of  the  valley  section  which  he 
considers  basic  to  so  much  of  what  we  call  civilization,  and 
reflects  more  directly  the  work  done  by  the  state  commission 
in  plotting  its  own  "ideal  section"  of  lake-front  develop- 
ment in  New  York  (see  The  Survey,  May  i,  1925,  p.  160). 

Later  in  the  report  the  Board  draws  on  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  state  commission  for  a  suggested  outline  of  the 
"order  and  scope  of  investigation"  which  approaches  the 
task  of  planning  in  so  human  and  comprehensive  a  way 
that  it  should  with  due  reference  to  local  factors  be  service- 
able to  every  community  that  looks  forward  to  intelligent 
planning.  To  quote  it  in  full : 

I.    RELATION  OF  REGION  TO  THE  WORLD  AT  LARGE 
a.    Flow  of  materials: 

1.  Origin  of  raw  materials  used  in  region  for  food, 
shelter,  manufacturing,  etc. 

2.  Origin   and   destination   of   goods   passing   through 
region. 

3.  Destination   of   products    grown   or    manufactured 
in  region  and  sent  out  from  region. 
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MUST  THIS  CONCENTRATION  OF  TRAFFIC  BE  INTENSIFIED,  OR  CAN  IT 
BE  DISTRIBUTED? 

b.  Problems  of  shipping,  handling  and  marketing:  Rail  and 
water  transportation  equipment;  terminal  facilities. 
Under  this  heading  should  come  an  immediate  study  of 

1.  The  possible  influence  of  proposed  deep  waterways. 

2.  The  possibility  of  greater  use  of  the  canal. 

II.  FUNDAMENTAL  FACTORS  WITHIN  THE  REGION 

a.  Food  supply  and  markets:  particularly  in   relation   to 
development    of    local    resources    and    simplification    of 
distribution. 

b.  Relation  of  industry  to: 

1.  Source  of  raw  materials. 

2.  Power  supply. 

3.  Labor  supply  and  housing. 

4.  Transportation. 

c.  Relation  of  labor  to: 

1.  Location  of  industries. 

2.  Transportation. 

3.  Recreation   and   amenities. 

III.  POSSIBILITIES  AND  PROBLEMS  OF  GROWTH  OF  THE  REGION 

a.  Study  of  tendencies  leading  to  the  conditions  of  over- 
concentration.       Correction     and     avoidance     of     such 
tendencies,   in   order  to   permit  the   comprehensive   de- 
velopment  and   utilization  of  the   Region   as   a   whole. 

b.  Study  of  problems  and  directing  of  decentralization  so 
as  to  reduce  economic  waste  in  transportation,  traffic, 
and  public  services;  involving  comprehensive  plans  for 
roads,  utilities  and  transportation,  as  a  means  of  serv- 
ing and  relating  various  areas. 

c.  Zoning,  local  and  regional,  to  be  studied  in  relation  to 
problems    of    cities,    villages    and    open    territory,    and 
the   relation  of  these  to  the  Region. 

d.  Parks    and    recreational    facilities    in    relation    to    the 
eventual    needs    of    the    communities    in    the    Region. 
Placement  of  parks  and  open  spaces  so  as  to  separate 


and  conserve  the  character  of  communities,  without 
sacrificing  their  usefulness. 

The  first  point  of  attack  during  the  year  has,  naturally, 
been  the  planning  of  regional  highways  and  parks.  The 
program  for  the  current  year  includes  "studies  of  industries, 
railroads  and  canals  in  respect  to  population,  and  .  .  .  tenta- 
tive plans  for  complete  zoning  of  the  Region  as  to  industry, 
farming,  and  housing,  etc.,  etc."  The  spirit  of  the  entire 
report  is  clearly  that  of  recognizing  and  conserving  the 
underlying  interests  of  the  Region. 

There  has  also  been  published  a  Questionnaire  on 
Buffalo,  as  a  supplement  to  Buffalo's  textbook,  authorized 
by  the  city  council,  adopted  by  the  department  of  education 
for  use  in  the  public  schools,  approved  for  use  in  the 
Catholic  schools,  and  endorsed  by  the  directors  of  the 
Buffalo  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Sections  of  this  Ques- 
tionnaire have  recently  been  circulated  by  a  Buffalo  trust 
company  under  the  title  Planning  the  City.  In  addition  to 
articles  by  the  chairman  of  the  city  planning  committee  and 
by  Chauncy  J.  Hamlin,  chairman  of  the  regional  Planning 
Board,  there  is  a  statement  on  Highway  Transportation  in 
Erie  County,  by  the  county  engineer,  in  which  the  old- 
fashioned  appetite  for  bigger  and  still  bigger  cities  is  assidu- 
ously cultivated.  Buffalo  school-children  are  thus  exhorted 
to  make  Buffalo  grow: 

Today  Buffalo  is  the  eleventh  city  in  size  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  most  conveniently  situated,  has  greater  advan- 
tages, a  finer  climate,  more  diversified  industries  and  is  a 
better  place  to  live  than  any  other  city  anywhere. 
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to  the  show,  responsible  citizens  and  aged  "first  inhabitants." 

The  program  was  diversified : 

Introductory  remarks  by  the  chairman 

Girl  Scout  demonstration,  Echoes  of  the  Scout  Festival 

Speech  on  the  growth  of  Tower  Grove  District  by  the 
clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court,  a  "Tower  Grovian" 

Slavic  songs 

Greek  classic  dance 

Speech  on  educational  advantages  by  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Education 

Tumbling  act  by  boys  of  Y.M.C.A. 

Scotch  airs 

Speech  on  The  City  by  the  president  of  the  Board  of 
Aldermen 

Boy  Scout  demonstration 

Speech  on  the  Community  by  the  director  of  the  Com- 
munity Council 

Dances  by  pupils  of  the  Grand  Boulevard  Community 
Center 

The  best  evidence  of  the  success  of  the  meeting  was  the 
fact  that  the  volunteer  chairman  and  the  committee  are 
planning  another  meeting  in  the  fall.  Tower  Grove  has 
begun  to  know  itself,  and  likes  the  sensation. 

The  entire  study,  just  begun,  has  already  shown  us  how 
to  secure  and  to  use  many  useful  facts  which  have  never 
before  been  tied  together.  This,  as  a  function  of  the  Com- 
munity Council,  is  a  very  real  step  toward  community 
planning. 

Buffalo  vs.  Buffalo 

By  GEDDES  SMITH 

HHHE  first  '"region"  in  New  York  state  to  follow  the 
J.  lead  suggested  by  the  State  Commission  of  Housing 
and  Regional  Planning  by  setting  up  an  official  regional 
planning  board  was  that  of  the  Niagara  Frontier.  A  state- 
wide planning  conference  was  held  at  Buffalo  in  1924;  in 
November  of  that  year  the  Niagara  Frontier  Planning 
Association  was  organized.  Early  in  1925  a  planning  board 
was  projected;  the  state  legislature  created  such  a  body  on 
April  i ;  and  since  the  summer  of  1925  the  Association  and 
the  Board  have  been  at  work  at  joint  headquarters  in 
Buffalo.  The  Board  has  made  its  first  annual  report,  and 
the  work  of  planning  for  the  future  of  Niagara  and  Erie 
counties,  as  a  unit,  is  well  under  way. 

The  Board's  report  is  distinguished  in  at  least  two  par- 
ticulars. One  is  that  this  group  of  officials — including,  as 
the  legislature  prescribed,  the  mayors  of  Buffalo  and  of  five 
smaller  cities,  three  representatives  from  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  each  caunty,  and  a  thirteenth  member  elected 
by  these  twelve  have  seen  fit  to  give  a  very  early  place  in 
their  report  to  a  broad  summary  of  the  economic  geography 
of  the  region : 

The  Region  is  divided  by  natural  configuration  of  land  into 
four  somewhat  distinct  natural  subdivisions:  first,  the  table- 
land at  the  north,  bordering  Lake  Ontario,  and  extending  with 
gradual  rise  in  elevation  to  the  Lewiston  Escarpment.  This 
subdivision  is  known  as  the  Niagara  fruit  belt,  being  devoted 
largely  to  fruit  growing,  but  with  extensive  general  farming. 

At  the  Escarpment,  the  elevation  rises  rather  abruptly  from 
an  average  of  four  hundred  feet  above  sea  level  on  the  lower 
table,  to  another  general  level  of  fairly  flat  country  averag- 
ing eight  hundred  feet  in  elevation  above  sea  level.  In  this 
second  table  are  located  the  six  thriving  cities  and  the  network 
of  railroads,  main  highways,  and  navigable  waters,  and  in 
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From  the   First   Annual   Report   of  the   Niagara   Frontier    Planning   Board. 
THE  NIAGARA  REGION   TODAY:   How  SHALL  IT  GROW? 

which  the  tremendous  industrial  development  of  the  Region 
is  largely  confined. 

The  third  subdivision  comprises  rolling  uplands  at  average 
elevations  above  sea  level  of  from  eight  hundred  to  twelve 
hundred  feet,  devoted  largely  to  the  dairy  industry  and  to 
general  farming,  while  the  fourth  subdivision  in  the  extreme 
southern  portion  of  the  Region  is  fairly  mountainous  in  char- 
acter, rising  to  an  extreme  elevation  of  seventeen  hundred 
feet  above  sea  level.  While  some  portions  of  this  hilly  country 
are  not  easily  accessible,  it  contributes  liberally  to  the  food  sup- 
ply of  the  Region  from  some  excellent  farm  development. 

This  is  going  to  the  fundamentals.  Such  a  summary  re- 
calls Patrick  Geddes'  study  of  the  valley  section  which  he 
considers  basic  to  so  much  of  what  we  call  civilization,  and 
reflects  more  directly  the  work  done  by  the  state  commission 
in  plotting  its  own  "ideal  section"  of  lake-front  develop- 
ment in  New  York  (see  The  Survey,  May  i,  1935,  p.  160). 

Later  in  the  report  the  Board  draws  on  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  state  commission  for  a  suggested  outline  of  the 
"order  and  scope  of  investigation"  which  approaches  the 
task  of  planning  in  so  human  and  comprehensive  a  way 
that  it  should  with  due  reference  to  local  factors  be  service- 
able to  every  community  that  looks  forward  to  intelligent 
planning.  To  quote  it  in  full : 

I.    RELATION  OF  REGION  TO  THE  WORLD  AT  LARGE 
a.    Flow  of  materials: 

1.  Origin  of  raw  materials  used  in  region  for  food, 
shelter,  manufacturing,  etc. 

2.  Origin   and   destination   of   goods   passing   through 
region. 

3.  Destination   of   products    grown   or    manufactured 
in  region  and  sent  out  from  region. 
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Fium  the   First   Annual   Report   of   the   Niagara   Frontier    Planning   Board. 

Nf'  ST  THIS  CONCENTRATION  OF  TRAFFIC  BE  INTENSIFIED,  OR  CAN  IT 
BE  DISTRIBUTED? 

b.  Problems  of  shipping,  handling  and  marketing:  Rail  and 
water  transportation  equipment;  terminal  facilities. 
Under  this  heading  should  come  an  immediate  study  of 

1.  The  possible  influence  of  proposed  deep  waterways. 

2.  The  possibility  of  greater  use  of  the  canal. 

II.  FUNDAMENTAL  FACTORS  WITHIN  THE  REGION 

a.  Food  supply   and  markets:  particularly  in   relation   to 
development    of    local    resources    and    simplification    of 
distribution. 

b.  Relation  of  industry  to: 

1.  Source  of  raw  materials. 

2.  Power  supply. 

3.  Labor  supply  and  housing. 

4.  Transportation. 

c.  Relation  of  labor  to: 

1.  Location  of  industries. 

2.  Transportation. 

3.  Recreation   and   amenities. 

III.  POSSIBILITIES  AND  PROBLEMS  OF  GROWTH  OF  THE  REGION 

a.  Study  of  tendencies  leading  to  the  conditions  of  over- 
concentration.       Correction     and     avoidance     of     such 
tendencies,   in  order   to   permit  the   comprehensive   de- 
velopment  and   utilization   of   the   Region   as   a  whole. 

b.  Study  of  problems  and  directing  of  decentralization  so 
as  to  reduce  economic  waste  in  transportation,  traffic, 
and  public  services;  involving  comprehensive  plans  for 
roads,  utilities  and  transportation,  as  a  means  of  serv- 
ing and  relating  various  areas. 

c.  Zoning,  local  and  regional,  to  be  studied  in  relation  to 
problems    of    cities,    villages    and    open    territory,    and 
the  relation  of  these  to  the  Region. 

d.  Parks    and    recreational    facilities    in    relation    to    the 
eventual    needs    of    the    communities    in    the    Region. 
Placement  of  parks  and  open  spaces  so  as  to  separate 


and  conserve  the  character  of  communities,  without 
sacrificing  their  usefulness. 

The  first  point  of  attack  during  the  year  has,  naturally, 
been  the  planning  of  regional  highways  and  parks.  The 
program  for  the  current  year  includes  "studies  of  industries, 
railroads  and  canals  in  respect  to  population,  and  .  .  .  tenta- 
tive plans  for  complete  zoning  of  the  Region  as  to  industry, 
farming,  and  housing,  etc.,  etc."  The  spirit  of  the  entire 
report  is  clearly  that  of  recognizing  and  conserving  the 
underlying  interests  of  the  Region. 

There  has  also  been  published  a  Questionnaire  on 
Buffalo,  as  a  supplement  to  Buffalo's  textbook,  authorized 
by  the  city  council,  adopted  by  the  department  of  education 
for  use  in  the  public  schools,  approved  for  use  in  the 
Catholic  schools,  and  endorsed  by  the  directors  of  the 
Buffalo  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Sections  of  this  Ques- 
tionnaire have  recently  been  circulated  by  a  Buffalo  trust 
company  under  the  title  Planning  the  City.  In  addition  to 
articles  by  the  chairman  of  the  city  planning  committee  and 
by  Chauncy  J.  Hamlin,  chairman  of  the  regional  Planning 
Board,  there  is  a  statement  on  Highway  Transportation  in 
Erie  County,  by  the  county  engineer,  in  which  die  old- 
fashioned  appetite  for  bigger  and  still  bigger  cities  is  assidu- 
ously cultivated.  Buffalo  school-children  are  thus  exhorted 
to  make  Buffalo  grow: 

Today  Buffalo  is  the  eleventh  city  in  size  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  most  conveniently  situated,  has  greater  advan- 
tages, a  finer  climate,  more  diversified  industries  and  is  a 
better  place  to  live  than  any  other  city  anywhere. 
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THE  SETTLEMENT  PRIMER,  by  Mary  Kingsbury  Simkhavitch. 
Batten:  National  Federation  of  Settlement!.  Paper  50  cents. 
Boards  75  cents. 

It  is  an  heroic  task  to  attempt  to  make  a  "primer"  out 
of  any  body  of  information  and  belief  so  variable,  so 
transitional,  and  so  complex  as  that  relating  t«  settle- 
ments. But  the  author's  happy  combination  of  flexible 
imagination  and  shrewd  common-sense  has  enabled  her 
to  escape  the  obvious  hazards  of  arbitrary  definition  and 
to  produce  a  suggestive  treatise.  There  is  a  world  of 
organization  wisdom  in  one  casual  line:  "People  tire  of 
getting  together  for  no  special  reason." 

A  CITY  PLANNING  PRIMER,  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
City  Planning  and  Zoning  of  the  Division  of  Building  and  Hous> 
ing  of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Washington. 

A  brief  statement  of  fundamentals,  properly  free  from 
cumbersome  detail  from  the  familiar  over-emphasis  on 
real  estate  values  as  the  end  and  aim  of  planning.  In 
its  preliminary  edition,  multigraphed,  it  has  little  "come- 
hither."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  permanent  edition  will 
be  agreeably  printed  and  liberally  illustrated. 

WHAT  EVERY  WOMAN  SHOULD  KNOW  ABOUT  CITIZEN- 
SHIP,  by  Cecilia  Razovsky.  New  York:  Department  of  Immigrant 
Aid,  National  Council  of  Jeansk  Women.  Price  IS  cents. 

An  admirably  complete  summary  of  all  the  tangled 
questions  of  citizenship  in  which  the  Cable  Act  involved 
women.  Typography  has  been  ingeniously  utilized  to 
increase  the  clarity  and  emphasis  of  the  numerous  facts 
which  are  necessary  to  cover  varied  circumstances. 


In  1890,  Buffalo  was  a  city  of  a  quarter  million;  in  1920, 
of  a  half  million  and  it  is  perfectly  apparent  that  Buffalo 
will  continue  to  grow  and  will  be  a  city  of  one  million  and 
later  a  city  of  two  million. 

Just  how  long  a  time  will  elapse  before  the  population 
arrives  at  the  one  million  and  two  million  marks  is  dependent 
upon  the  enthusiasm,  interest,  the  initiative  and  the  energy  of 
Buffalo's  citizens,  and,  particularly,  of  the  younger  citizens, 
that  is,  the  boys  and  girls.  .  .  . 

The  more  quickly  adequate  highways  are  constructed,  the 
sooner  Buffalo  will  arrive  at  the  one  million  and  two  million 
marks. 

The  discussion  of  highways  which  follows,  in  which  it  is 
made  clear  that  Buffalo  should  at  once  widen  its  feeders 
within  the  "new  million  city  line"  so  that  it  is  possible  the 
million  may  be  attained  "within  a  single  decade."  The 
point  is  driven  home  by  the  map  reproduced  on  p.  93. 

A  sharper  or  more  discouraging  rebuff  to  the  regional 
consciousness  which  the  Niagara  frontier  seems  on  the  point 
of  developing  could  hardly  be  offered.  It  is  impossible  to 
plan  a  region  for  regional  values  and  at  the  same  time  to 
force  population  growth  and  concentration  in  its  central 
city.  And  is  it  really  to  the  interest  of  Buffalo  to  do  so? 
If  the  Niagara  frontier  falls  a  victim  to  what  Lewis  Mum- 
ford  calls  megalopolitan  planning,  will  not  the  last  state  of 
its  megalopolis  be  worse  than  its  first  ?  Buffalo  seems  to  be 
a  city  divided  against  itself. 


OF  CURIOUS  interest  in  the  progress  of  city  planning  is 
Mussolini's  reported  fiat  that  the  city  of  Rome  must  forthwith 
recapture  its  ancient  glories  and,  in  a  manner  befitting  a  mod- 
ern and  Fascist  commonwealth  (perhaps  a  contradiction  in 
terms?),  clothe  itself  in  architectural  splendor.  The  imperial- 


istic gesture  is  seen  also  in  the  gift  by  Mussolini  of  an  Italia* 
fite  for  the  projected  world  capital  or  center  of  communication 
of  which  an  American  architect  of  Norwegian  descent,  Hendrik 
Christian  Anderson,  has  been  an  advocate  for  many  years.  The 
land  lies  between  Ostia,  the  ancient  Roman  seaport,  and  Mac- 
carese,  "with  a  beautiful  sea  front,  and  majestic  pine  trees 
on  either  side."  It  is  twenty-five  miles  by  rail  from  Rome. 
Mussolini's  promise  is  to  give  the  land  free  to  the  nations  o< 
the  earth.  David  Starr  Jordan,  reporting  the  gift,  writes  that 
he  is  "not  an  admirer  of  dictatorships,  nor  of  Mussolini,"  but 
wishes  to  give  him  credit  for  something  which  may  be  of  very 
great  value  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

"WOULDN'T  you  like  to  build  houses  in  the  sand  like  the 
other  children?"  a  playleader  asked  two  solemn-faced  little 
Chedar  boys  who  came  to  the  new  playground  in  Jerusalem. 
"Oh,  no,"  they  laughed.  "We  are  not  their  kind."  "Well, 
what  kind  of  children  are  these?"  "They  are  play  children, 
but  we  are  learning  children,"  the  five-year  old  scholars  re- 
plied, according  to  The  Playground  for  September.  This  first 
playground  in  Palestine  has  its  own  problems  to  solve  in 
stimulating  play  among  some  groups  of  the  Zionist  commu- 
nity, but  it  is  going  forward  and  will  soon  be  duplicated  in  a 
number  of  cities  in  Palestine  if  the  hopes  of  an  American 
committee,  now  being  formed,  are  realized. 

THE  KEY  to  the  education  of  most  boys  and  girls  is  to  be 
found  not  so  much  in  the  contact  which  they  make  with  con- 
structive institutions — school,  church,  social  agency,  and  what 
not — but  in  the  very  considerable  areas  of  time  and  space 
in  which  no  such  formal  contacts  operate.  The  National  Fed- 
eration of  Settlements  is  circulating  an  address  on  Basic  Prin- 
ciples in  Boys'  Work,  by  S.  Max  Nelson  of  the  Union  Settle- 
ment, New  York,  in  which  he  reports  his  conclusions  as  to 
the  use  of  the  typical  settlement  boy's  time.  Out  of  every 
i68-hour  week,  he  finds,  the  boy  spends  37  per  cent  of  his 
time  in  sleep,  4  per  cent  in  eating,  4  in  dressing,  17  in  school, 
4  per  cent  in  the  settlement  and  34  per  cent,  more  than  half 
his  waking  hours,  in  the  street.  That  is  when  the  community 
stamps  him  as  its  own.  In  Richmond,  Virginia,  meanwhile, 
a  study  to  discover  the  actual  relationship  between  boys  and 
girls  and  the  institutions  that  supposedly  influence  them  is 
reported  by  W.  G.  Bate,  superintendent  of  schools.  Out  of 
approximately  3,000  boys  and  girls  between  ten  and  eighteen 
it  appears  that  23  per  cent  are  untouched  by  any  agency;  8.5 
per  cent  are  reached  only  by  some  agency  other  than  the  school ; 
67.7  per  cent  by  school  activities,  41.5  per  cent  by  Sunday 
School,  1 1.2  per  cent  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  14.5  per  cent 
by  miscellaneous  agencies. 

THE  INGENIOUS  PLAN  of  the  gentleman  who  placed  his 
house  on  a  turntable  so  that  it  might  always  face  the  sun 
has  not  helped  much  in  the  permanent  solution  of  the  difficul- 
ties brought  about  by  the  typical  American  gridiron  plan  of 
street  layout,  in  which  east  and  west  streets  are  common.  The 
Nation's  Health  calls  attention  to  the  proposal  of  Noulan 
Cauchon,  president  of  the  Canadian  Town  Planning  Institutr. 
that  all  city  blocks  shall  be  hexagonal  instead  of  rectangular, 
as  a  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  sun-loving  tenants.  In  the 
due  east-and-west  street,  of  course,  the  sun  and  its  health- 
giving  ultra-violet  rays  cannot  reach  the  south  side  of  the 
street  during  the  winter  months.  But  if  the  block  be  hexagonal, 
the  streets  at  both  north  and  south  sides  of  it  may  be  at 
angles  which  allow  the  sun  access  at  some  time  of  the  day 
in  all  seasons  to  both  sides  of  the  street.  In  such  a  block, 
laid  out  with  its  vertical  sides  running  north  and  south,  two- 
thirds  of  the  street  frontages  and  a  corresponding  percentage 
of  rear  walls  are  facing  south-westerly  or  south-easterly,  so 
that  there  is  a  high  percentage  of  direct  right-angled  sun  pene- 
tration in  the  dwellings. 


SOCIAL    PRACTICE 


Fourteen  Million  Philanthropists 


A" 


By  C.  W.  ARESON 


PPROXIMATELY  eleven  million  members  of 
various  fraternal  orders,  more  than  half  a  mil- 
lion men  in  the  American  Legion,  a  million 
or  more  in  the  "Service"  clubs  (once  known  as 
luncheon  clubs),  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
women  in  women's  clubs,  constitute  a  great  host  of  ordinary 
citizens  that  in  one  way  or  another  are  engaging  in  social 
welfare  activities.  Most  of  them  are  not  social  workers 
or  acquainted  with  social  work  methods.  They  might  be 
called  volunteers  under  their  own  direction.  What  are 
they  doing?  More  particularly,  in  what  directions  are  they 
moving  in  child  welfare  work? 

Children  are  the  magnet  toward  which  the  sentiment  of 
many  such  groups  turns.  Indeed,  one  fears  that  the  day 
may  arrive  when  no  club  will  be  complete  without  its 
"children's  welfare"  activity.  Not  long  since,  one  of  the 
delegates  on  a  certain  convention  train  passed  his  hat  for 
the  "orphans."  Receiving  about  one  hundred  dollars  he 
became  inspired  to  commit  his  organization  to  a  national 
program  of  aid  to  windows  and  orphans.  In  the  course  of 
several  years  he  had  gathered  about  three  thousand  dollars; 
his  president  became  impressed,  and  a  national  children's 
agency  was  asked  to  advise.  It  developed  that  the  total  na- 
tional membership  is  only  3,000  persons.  There  were  no 
known  "orphans,"  and  a  high  per  cent  of  the  persons  to 
be  served  are  young,  unmarried  women.  When  the  time 
came  to  face  the  real  question,  the  matter  was  voted  down 
in  convention,  and  the  project  apparently  is  at  an  end.  The 
Ku  Klux  Klan  in  Pennsylvania  and  Texas,  at  least,  has 
commenced  to  "do  good"  to  children,  both  by  supporting 
sentimental  pieces  of  established  work  and  by  organizing 
projects  of  its  own,  all  too  often  with  little  regard  for 
existing  community  facilities. 

But  there  is  a  more  worthwhile  record.  Space  does 
not  suffice  to  picture  the  undertakings  of  all  of  such 
groups,  beginning  with  the  founding  of  a  Masonic  Orphan- 
age in  California  in  1850,  and  an  Orphan  Asylum  of  the 
Independent  Order  of  B'nai  B'rith  in  New  Orleans  in 
1855.  In  general  the  establishment  of  orphanages  went  on 
steadily  in  line  with 
community  approval  of 
this  form  of  child  care. 
Up  to  1900,  thirty-eight 
were  founded  by  fra- 
ternal orders;  in  the 
next  twenty  years,  forty- 
four  more,  and  in  1921- 
1922  seven  more  were 
added.  For  the  most 
part  these  belong  to  a 
few  of  the  strong  or- 
ders: the  Masons  have 


50  beds 


thirty-three;  the  Odd  Fellows,  forty;  and  the  Knights 
of  Pythias,  seven. 

Since  the  War,  interest  in  children  has  increased  in  many 
places  as  a  result  of  the  widespread  propaganda  for  relief 
of  children  in  Europe  and  the  education  of  many  commu- 
nities by  the  Red  Cross.  Agitation  over  juvenile  "crime 
waves"  has  also  stimulated  many  groups  to  action.  Pro- 
grams have  become  more  varied.  Some  of  course  have  been, 
or  still  are  quite  indefinite,  but  not  a  few  have  taken  shape 
along  definite  lines,  and  with  the  counsel  of  trained  social 
workers. 

The  Order  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  for  example,  and  the 
International  Society  for  Crippled  Children,  are  building  up 
services  for  crippled  children.  The  Shrine  is  building  hos- 
pitals in  larger  cities  to  which  all  crippled  children  are 
eligible  without  charge.  So  far,  these  hospitals  have  been 
erected  and  are  being  maintained  by  assessments  on  mem- 
bers. They  are  situated  as  follows: 

Shreveport,  La. 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Twin  Cities,   Minneapolis  & 

St.    Paul 

Portland,    Oregon 
Montreal,  Canada 
Springfield,  Mass. 
St.  Louis,   Mo. 
Chicago,  111. 

Mobile   Units 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  20 

Spokane,  Washington 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba 
Honolulu,  Hawaii  25     " 

Admissions  are  apportioned  to  contiguous  states  and  the 
best  of  orthopedic  service  is  given  by  local  physicians  who 
are  in  charge  of  the  technical  work. 

The  International  Society  for  Crippled  Children,  of 
which  Edgar  F.  ("Daddy")  Allen  is  president  and  Harry 
H.  Howett,  formerly  of  the  Ohio  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  is  executive  secretary,  was  organized  first  among; 
Rotarians  in  Ohio.  Its  purpose  is  the  assistance  of  crip- 
pled children  by  the  co- 
ordination and  develop- 
ment of  public  and  priv- 
ate resources  for  care — 
legislative,  hospital,  clin- 
ical, and  educational — 
and  by  the  formation  of 
state  societies  for  crip- 
pled children  which  un- 
dertake to  discover  such 
children  by  means  of 
censuses  and  the  use  of 
friendly  social  agencies, 
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and  to  spread  facilities  for  care  as  widely  as  possible 
in  order  to  place  them  within  reach  of  a  greater  number 
of  children. 

Such  societies  are  now  organized  in  Ohio,  Michigan-  Ken- 
tucky, New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Illinois,  Okla- 
homa, Kansas  and  West  Virginia,  as  well  as  the  Province 
of  Ontario.  Many  of  the  state  societies  have  trained  full- 
time  executives  and  all  are  cooperating  with  local  welfare 
agencies,  particularly  in  the  health  field.  The  New  York 
State  Society  was  responsible  for  securing  the  first  State 
Commission  for  Survey  of  Crippled  Children  whose  legis- 
lative recommendations  became  law  on  April  i,  1925.  The 
Elks  of  New  York  State  and  the  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  cooperated  throughout,  and  many  fraternal  groups 
aided  the  Commission  to  make  the  survey  on  which  its  rec- 
ommendations were  based.  The  legislation  in  New  York 
is  a  model  of  coordination,  and  as  a  result  of  the  cooper- 
ation of  these  organizations  has  a  considerable  public  inter- 
ested to  see  that  it  operates  well. 

A  LOCAL  program  among  Masons  that  is  noteworthy 
for  its  completeness  is  that  of  the  Masonic  Grand 
Lodge  in  Georgia.  Following  a  study  of  their  work  by  the 
Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  they  inaugurated  a  pro- 
gram of  varied  assistance  to  dependent  children  which  is 
outstanding  in  the  Order.  Every  application  is  investigated 
by  a  worker  from  the  Grand  Lodge.  Relatives  are  found 
and  enlisted,  financial  and  other  assistance  is  given  to 
widows  with  children,  and  admission  to  the  institution  after 
all  these  measures  have  been  taken  is  generally  regarded  as 
a  measure  leading  to  readjustment  in  the  community. 

As  yet  the  program  is  not  in  the  hands  of  technically 
trained  workers,  but  the  present  policies  are  all  likely  to 
work  toward  professional  personnel. 

In  Massachusetts  and  certain  other  states  the  Masons 
have  for  some  time  granted  subsidies  to  the  widows  and 
children  of  members.  Certain  Grand  Lodges  are  consider- 
ing the  adoption  of  such  a  program  as  supplementary  to 
their  institutions;  others  see  it  as  possibly  preceding  in 
usefulness  the  use  of  the  institution.  Increasing  change  is 
likely  in  this  Order  now  that  the  example  has  been  set. 

A  women's  organization  stands  out  as  having  early  adopt- 
ed progressive  policies.  A  number  of  years  ago  the  Knights 
of  Pythias  Sisters  in  Indiana,  on  the  advice  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities,  began  to  assist  childen  of  members  by 
granting  aid  to  mothers  or  to  relatives  in  whose  homes 
the  children  were  placed.  While  the  work  has  never  grown 
to  large  numbers,  the  plan  has  proven  so  satisfactory  that 
it  has  continued  without  interruption  as  the  order's  policy. 
Two  years  ago  fifty-three  children  were  being  cared  for  in 
this  way  under  license  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities. 

The  Independent  Order  of  Red  Men  has  so  far  relied 
chiefly  on  small  grants  to  widowed  mothers  with  children 
and  has  never  felt  the  need  of  other  provision.  An  interest- 
ing variant  in  an  Order  whose  care  of  children  is  almost 
wholly  institutional  has  been  the  action  of  the  Odd  Fellows 
in  Georgia  who  for  years  have  offered  non-institutional 
care  to  the  dependent  children  of  members  in  that  state. 
This  program  has  offered  more  flexibility  than  the  institu- 
tion alone,  which  is  still  common  among  the  Odd  Fellows. 

Illustrative  also  of  the  new  trend  among  such  groups 
is  the  program  of  the  American  Legion.  Very  early 
in  its  history  the  Legion  felt  called  upon  to  assist 
veterans  and  their  children  in  cases  of  need.  One  of  the 


early  proposals  was  a  national  "home"  of  the  general  type 
of  Mooseheart,  to  which  children  have  been  brought  from 
all  corners  of  the  country  as  the  sole  service  of  the  order. 
Certain  Legionnaires,  as  well  as  the  Forty  and  Eight  branch 
of  the  Legion,  were  not  satisfied  that  the  plan  was  feasible, 
or  in  anything  but  extent,  especially  modern.  The  Na- 
tional Children's  Welfare  Committee  of  the  Legion  gath- 
ered what  facts  it  could,  sought  to  discover  what  various 
state  Legion  organizations  thought  should  be  done,  and 
applied  to  the  Federal  Children's  Bureau,  and  the  Child 
Welfare  League  of  America,  the  managers  of  Mooseheart, 
and  others  for  facts  and  guidance  in  shaping  their  policies. 
As  a  result  of  this  effort  to  learn  what  the  Legion  should 
do  before  deciding  what  it  would  undertake,  this  committee 
embodied  four  cardinal  policies  in  a  proposed  program: 

1 i )  Cooperation  with   all   responsible  public   and   private 
child  welfare  agencies ; 

(2)  Preservation  of  children's  own  homes  wherever  pos- 
sible ; 

(3)  When  this  proved  impossible,  placement  in  carefully 
chosen   foster   homes   with   which   local   Legion   posts 
could  maintain  contact; 

(4)  Or  temporary  care  in  a  billet  (small  institution)  until 
return  to  the  child's  own  family  or  placement  could 
be  effected ;    billets  to  be  used   as   "clearing  houses" 
and  to  be  established  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
but  only  in  response  to  demonstrated  need. 

These  points  were  all  included  in  the  program  adopted 
at  the  1923  National  Convention  of  the  Legion. 

Following  a  lull  in  activity  during  1924  a  Division  of 
Child  Welfare  was  set  up  at  Legion  Headquarters  in 
Indianapolis  in  the  spring  of  1925,  with  John  W.  Gorby 
as  director  and  Emma  C.  Puschner,  formerly  in  charge  of 
the  work  of  the  St.  Louis  Board  of  Children's  Guardians, 
as  national  field  secretary.  The  director's  immediate  task 
is  to  organize  the  various  states  to  carry  out  the  program 
locally.  The  national  field  secretary  receives  all  applications 
for  aid  that  are  not  handled  immediately  by  local  groups.  She 
controls  all  admissions  to,  and  discharges  from,  the  three 
billets,  and  in  the  course  of  these  duties  draws  local  Legion 
groups  and  local  social  agencies  together  on  cases  referred 
to  her.  Necessarily,  the  work  done  varies  in  quality.  It 
may  be  poor  in  some  places,  and  good  in  others.  A  national 
body  does  not  begin  to  function  smoothly  in  six  months  or 
a  year.  Nevertheless,  the  following  figures  are  of  interest 
as  showing  what  happened  in  the  six  months  from  May  to 
November  1925.  During  this  time  the  cases  of  96  children 
were  investigated  and  acted  upon.  The  field  secretary's 
statement  points  out  that  "of  these  96  children  only  26  were 
admitted  to  our  care,  the  other  70  were  given  attention 
through  other  sources  contacted  by  us — either  local  Legion 
or  Auxiliary  Departments  or  community  or  state  agencies 
for  child  care."  In  the  same  period  24  children  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  three  billets  and  20  discharged  from  the  Otter 
Lake  billet  to  rehabilitated  families.  Permanent  foster  homes 
were  found  for  two  children,  all  that  so  far  have  required 
this  type  of  care. 

These  figures  do  not  include  a  great  many  instances  of 
aid  by  local  posts  of  the  Legion  or  the  Auxiliary.  A  great 
deal  of  such  work  is  not  guided  by  trained  service  of  any 
sort,  except  insofar  as  local  agencies  have  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing good  contacts  with  the  local  Legion  members,  or  local 
posts,  or  Legion  leaders  are  persuaded  by  the  national  lead- 
ers to  rely  on  the  social  agencies.  In  consequence,  the  social 
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work  of  Legion  post  committees  may  often  not  represent  the 
policies  of  the  organization  nationally.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  the  national  office  affords  a  contact  to  which  the 
agencies  can  turn  with  assurance  of  cooperative  response. 

The  Legion,  in  common  with  similar  bodies,  however,  is 
not  content  simply  to  hand  over  its  work  to  social  agencies, 
satisfying  its  own  urge  for  service  by  merely  paying 
the  bill.  Its  average  post  committee  wants  some  per- 
sonal share  as  well.  The  problem  of  the  national  office 
is  then  to  utilize  volunteer  energy  by  guiding  it  along  case 
work  lines  and,  chiefly,  into  cooperation  with  case  working 
agencies.  The  figures  just  quoted  give  some  idea  how  far 
this  has  been  done. 

In  line  with  the  general  emphasis  in  the  Legion  on  serv- 
ice of  a  modern  sort,  it  is  likely  that  more  facilities  for 
temporary  care,  especially  foster  boarding  homes,  will  be 
actively  developed.  There  is  in  the  National  Committee 
a  real  appreciation  of  the  advantage  of  this  form  of  care 
and  of  temporary  assistance  to  families  as  over  against  ex- 
tension of  the  "billets."  Progressive  state  organizations  are 
taking  steps  to  secure  trained  children's  workers  to  have 
charge  of  the  technical  side  of  their  work  and  the  national 
committee  is  planning  to  strengthen  its  professional  staff 
and  to  increase  the  financial  resources  available  for  such 


emporary  care. 


NOTHER  outstanding  development  in  fraternal  wel- 
_  fare  policy  appears  in  the  new  extension  service  of 
Mooseheart,  and  the  conduct  of  the  work  of  the  firother- 
hood  of  American  Yeomen,  both  of  which  orders  are  under- 
taking under  certain  conditions  to  maintain  widowed  moth- 
ers and  their  families  in  their  own  homes  and  communities, 
in  addition  to  supplying  institutional  care.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  Rodney  H.  Brandon,  executive  secretary  of  Moose- 
heart,  local  committees  are  being  developed  to  cooperate 
with  the  institution  in  such  cases.  These  committees  gen- 
erally consist  of  two  members  of  the  local  Moose  Ix>dge, 
the  judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court  or  other  public  official 
administering  mothers'  aid,  the  secretary  of  the  local  fam- 
ily welfare  society,  and  a  fifth  member  from  the  general 
public. 

MOOSEHEART  relies  on  these  committees,  and,  in- 
creasingly, on  investigations  made  by  cooperating 
social  agencies  to  determine  the  kind  and  amount  of  aid 
to  be  given  families  in  which  there  are  one  or  more  handi- 
capped children,  in  which  one  or  more  children  are  too  old 
to  enter  Mooseheart,  or  in  which  the  father  is  incapacitated, 
yet  living  with  his  family.  The  local  committees  are  ex- 
pected to  plan  a  reasonable  budget  for  the  family  and  to 
marshal  all  possible  local  resources  such  as  mothers'  aid, 
or  accident  compensation,  and  various  medical  and  dental 
services.  If  the  resources  fall  short  of  a  decent  standard 
of  support,  but  the  plans  in  general  seem  to  be  sound, 
Mooseheart  undertakes  to  supply  the  local  committee  with  a 
monthly  sum  sufficient  to  make  up  a  reasonable  household 
budget.  On  March  i,  1926,  about  90  such  families  with 
300  children  were  being  aided  in  this  way.  On  the  same 
date  there  were  1,265  children  at  Mooseheart. 

The  child  care  program  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Amer- 
ican Yeomen  has  only  recently  begun  to  bear  fruit.  Their 
plans  have  not  yet  advanced  to  the  use  of  community  facil- 
ities as  widely  as  Mooseheart  is  now  using  them.  Never- 
theless, the  officer  in  charge  of  such  work,  A.  N.  Farmer, 


assists  widows  with  dependents  to  secure  mother?'  aid,  and 
other  forms  of  local  assistance,  and  also  grant?  assistance 
from  a  central  fund  accumulated  by  the  Order.  So  far 
as  we  can  learn,  cooperation  with  social  agencie1-.  has  not  yet 
been  organized.  The  most  widely  known  feature  of  the 
program  is  an  institution,  the  City  of  Childhood,  now  in 
process  of  development  outside  of  Dundee,  Illinois.  This 
is  to  be  an  institution  of  the  cottage  type,  with  special  em- 
phasfe  on  the  educational  provisions,  including  the  type  of 
personnel  in  contact  with  the  children.  Those  in  charge 
of  the  program  intend  "that  every  individual  case  should 
be  dealt  with  on  its  own  merits";  mothers  are  to  be  aided 
in  certain  instances  to  keep  their  homes  intact ;  placement 
in  foster  homes  is  contemplated.  A  recent  report  shows  that 
389  children  are  being  aided  in  their  own  homes.  Now 
that  the  institution  is  being  actively  developed  there  will  be 
considerable  incentive  to  take  children  to  it  who  previously 
\vere  perforce  aided  in  other  ways.  The  special  service  the 
institution  may  render  in  conjunction  with  the  general 
scheme  of  care  will  depend  on  the  adequacy  of  the  case 
work  service  which  will  investigate  applicants  for  aid  and 
plan  what  is  to  be  done  in  each  case. 

Progress  in  line  with  present  developments  in  institu- 
tional care  of  children  depends  very  much  on  such  a  pro- 
vision as  this.  In  general,  the  concentration  of  children 
from  wide  areas  in  a  "national  home"  is  losing  favor. 
Mooseheart  is  taking  definite  steps  to  build  up  local  serv- 
ices and  the  American  Legion  is  organizing  its  service  to 
function  locally.  An  increasing  demand  is  thus  made  on 
local  social  agencies  to  work  with  diversified  groups,  but 
the  only  alternative  to  this  is  a  crisscrossing  of  lines  of 
service  nationally  which  cannot  make  for  good  community 
equipment. 

Years  before  Mooseheart  was  established  or  the  Yeoman 
program  formulated,  the  Junior  Order,  United  American 
Mechanics,  established  a  national  home  for  children  at 
Tiffin,  Ohio.  Children  are  accepted  without  case-work  dis- 
crimination by  a  committee,  the  members  of  which,  resid- 
ing in  different  states,  pass  upon  certain  application  forms, 
recommendations  and  evidence  of  the  father's  connection 
with  the  Order.  Obviously  all  and  sundry  may  gain  ad- 
mittance and  stay  indefinitely.  The  superintendent,  C.  H. 
Kernan,  maintains  a  good  spirit  in  the  institution  in  spite 
of  severe  overcrowding  and  inability  to  control  the  intake. 
Not  having  a  policy  of  local  assistance,  the  Order  is  build- 
ing a  second  institution  at  Lexington,  N.  C.,  and  so  far 
as  we  can  learn  is  continuing  to  admit  children  without  the 
benefit  of  careful  social  investigation  of  each  application. 

AN  interesting  piece  of  health  work  is  that  of  the 
Women's  Benefit  Association,  which  has  developed 
local  health  centers  and  nursing  service  for  members  and 
their  families  in  some  fifty  communities  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Bina  M.  West,  its  president.  Through  this  service 
families  receive  periodic  health  examinations,  children  are 
examined  and  treated,  and  nursing  service  is  furnished  to 
those  member  families  in  need  of  it.  At  the  last  National 
Fraternal  Congress  health  work  of  this  nature  was  urged 
as  a  logical  accompaniment  to  fraternal  insurance  and  as  a 
measure  which  ought  to  decrease  the  number  of  "orphans" 
coming  from  families  made  dependent  by  preventable  disease 
and  death.  Doctors  in  various  fraternals  which  insure  their 
members  are  becoming  interested  in  the  idea.  The  example 
of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  is  also  a 
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stimulus.  As  yet,  however,  the  idea  has  gained  no  vigorous 
hold  outside  of  the  Order  mentioned.  The  Women's  Ben- 
efit Association  also  organizes  group  work,  and  summer 
vacation  facilities  for  the  girls  in  members'  families.  So 
far  as  we  can  learn  this  work  is  not  in  close  touch  with 
local  social  agencies,  except  possibly  in  cases  of  hospital 
service  or  relief  that  exceeds  the  very  modest  resources  of 
any  local  branch. 

Certain  of  the  labor  unions  have  developed  health  clinics 
and  medical  service  to  a  degree  beyond  that  reached  as 
yet  by  the  fraternal  orders.  This  however  has  taken  place 
in  the  larger  cities  and  only  among  a  relatively  small  num- 
ber of  unions.  When  the  fraternal  orders  really  see  the 
business  and  welfare  value  of  promoting  health  service 
their  ramifications  into  communities  of  all  types,  including 
small  cities  and  towns,  ought  to  make  their  service  quite 
unique.  The  Womens  Benefit  Association  is  a  pioneer 
among  them. 

"OERVICE  clubs"  are  fostering  a  very  great  variety  of 
^^^  projects  in  their  local  communities.  The  Kiwanis  Clubs 
of  Colorado  and  Wyoming,  forming  a  Kiwanis  District, 
under  the  leadership  of  E.  C.  van  Diest,  district  gtvernor, 
are  making  a  very  careful  approach  toward  a  comprehensive 
program  in  each  state  into  which  will  be  drawn  all  other 
similar  organizations,  women's  organizations,  social  service 
bodies,  and  interested  citizens  to  work  for  the  coordination 
of  both  public  and  private  welfare  services  and  improve- 
ment in  quality  of  work  done.  As  a  first  step  the  Child 
Welfare  League  of  America  was  engaged  to  gather  facts 
in  the  field  showing  actual  conditions  and  needs  and  to  pre- 
sent definite  recommendations.  A  League  for  Child  Wel- 
fare has  been  incorporated  in  Colorado  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Kiwanis  to  put  these  recommendations  into  effect 
and  to  continue  to  work  in  this  field.  Paid  membership  is 
being  secured  all  over  the  state  and  service  clubs  are  actively 
participating.  In  Wyoming  Governor  Nellie  Ross  is  being 
asked  to  appoint  a  commission  to  draft  new  juvenile  laws 
and  present  recommendations  on  all  aspects  of  child  welfare 
in  the  state.  As  in  Colorado,  Kiwanis  is  taking  the  initiative 
in  bringing  the  matter  to  public  attention  and  in  securing  the 
interest  of  other  organizations.  A  State  Conference  of  So- 
cial Work  has  been  formed  with  the  cooperation  of  these 
clubs  and  has  their  backing. 

Another  unique  Kiwanis  enterprise  is  the  Big  Brother 
work  in  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  unique  because  of  the  care 
with  which  the  individual  men  and  boys  who  are  to  be 
brought  together  as  Big  and  Little  Brothers  are  studied 
before  assignment  by  a  committee  of  three  headed  by  a 
physician.  This  preliminary  analysis  of  mutual  suitability 
is  often  neglected,  resulting  in  much  disappointment  to  the 
Big  Brothers  and  slight  benefit  to  the  boys.  Genuine  case 
work  is  as  necessary  here  as  in  any  other  attempt  to  deal 
with  personal  relationships. 

A  systematic  approach  to  work  with  boys  is  shown  by 
the  Knights  of  Columbus,  which  is  offering  a  certain  num- 
ber of  scholarships  to  men  who  wish  to  enter  the  Depart- 
ment of  Boy  Guidance  of  Notre  Dame  University  under 
the  direction  of  Ray  Hoyer.  This  is  a  graduate  depart- 
ment offering  courses  leading  to  a  Master's  Degree.  The 
organizers  hope  that  the  serious  content  of  the  course  will 
attract  mature  men.  The  Knights  of  Columbus  not  only 
furnish  scholarships  but  actively  foster  the  interests  of  the 
Department  as  an  expression  of  service  by  the  order. 


Limitation  of  space  forbids  mention  of  such  programs 
as  Rotary 's  Boys  Week,  devoted  to  reminding  the  com- 
munity of  the  oncoming  generation ;  of  the  numerous  recre- 
ational projects  fostered  by  all  sorts  of  local  organizations; 
of  the  support  given  the  Child  Labor  Amendment  by  the 
National  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  and  many  fra- 
ternal orders  during  the  passage  of  the  Amendment  through 
Congress;  of  the  efforts  of  Parent-Teacher  Associations  to 
connect  school  and  home  more  closely,  and  many  local 
projects. 

In  many  places  social  workers  have  become  discouraged 
by  the  desultory  and  opportunist  attitude  of  club  groups 
toward  social  undertakings  worthy  of  serious  attack.  Child 
welfare  projects  can  be  exploited  because  of  their  advertis- 
ing value.  To  some  extent  the  more  primitive  they  are  the 
better  "copy"  of  a  certain  sort  they  furnish.  Eagerness 
for  "credit"  for  good  works  deflects  the  singleness  of  pur- 
pose of  many  groups.  In  this  divided  state  of  mind  the 
continuance  of  an  "activity"  can  become  more  important 
than  the  solution  of  a  social  problem.  Certain  complication 
too  arises  from  the  fact  that  certain  service  clubs  are  pre- 
vented by  their  rules  from  committing  themselves  to  a  pro- 
gram for  more  than  a  year.  Occasionally,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  club  may  undertake  to  attack  a  problem  of  juvenile 
delinquency,  for  example,  which  is  really  a  community  task 
too  large  for  a  single  organization  of  volunteers.  Still 
other  clubs  and  orders  are  charmed — and  satisfied — by  the 
Christmas  basket  and  the  summer  outing.  The  question 
as  to  how  much  time  may  profitably  be  spent  educating  such 
groups  often  is  raised. 

The  disquieting  fact  is  that  they  are  going  to  engage  in 
child  welfare  in  some  fashion.  An  encouraging  fact  is  that 
good  precedents  for  them  to  follow  are  being  worked  out 
with  increasing  frequency  by  the  orders  and  groups  them- 
selves. 

After  Disaster 

By  ROYAL  CLYDE  AGNE 

WHEN  fire,  flood,  hurricane  or  other  disaster  sweeps 
over  a  community,  there  must  first  come  relief,  then 
rehabilitation.  To  the  well  known  classification  of  "fam- 
ily rehabilitation,"  the  American  Red  Cross  has  added  with- 
in comparatively  recent  experience,  the  category  "business 
rehabilitation."  A  family  cannot  be  considered  rehabilitated 
until  it  again  posseses  a  regular  income,  to  enable  it  to 
carry  on  independently,  as  before  the  disaster.  Family  re- 
lief work  in  disasters  is  incomplete  until  it  has  taken  cog- 
nizance of  the  need  to  restore  the  family  income. 

In  business  rehabilitation  as  in  other  departments  of 
disaster  relief  need  is  the  primary  basis  of  consideration. 
Such  factors  as  the  age,  health,  and  number  of  dependents ; 
resources  or  assets;  liabilities  or  indebtedness;  bills  receiv- 
able and  bills  payable;  inventories  of  stock  and  equipment 
before  and  after  the  disaster;  gross  and  net  monthly  income 
for  the  past  year ;  overhead  expense ;  the  possibility  of  credit 
extension,  and  finally  the  plans  of  the  business  man  are 
carefully  assembled,  related  and  weighed.  This  procedure 
means  a  thorough  review  of  all  of  the  business  man's  office 
books,  a  considerable  correspondence  with  wholesalers,  and 
a  check-up  in  the  community  to  discover  what  there  is  of 
tangible  or  intangible  business  capital  remaining  with  which 
to  start  anew.  These  must  be  the  foundations  for  a  new 
income. 
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In  registering  business  cases  a  classification  in  order  of 
essentiality  is  followed,  and  they  are  dealt  with  according 
to  this  rating.  Here,  for  example,  is  a  grocery  store  owned 
by  one  man  whose  family  is  solely  dependent  on  it.  It 
takes  precedence  over  a  confectionery  store  on  which  the 
owner  is  only  partially  dependent  for  his  income.  A  gro- 
cery store  is  more  essential  to  the  life  of  a  community  than 
is  a  confectionery  store.  And  when  a  family's  sole  support 
is  derived  from  a  business,  that  business  is  given  preference 
in  consideration  over  one  which  yields  only  partial  support. 
Companies  and  corporations  involving  a  number  of  stock- 
holders not  wholly  dependent  on  the  business  affected  are 
given  last  consideration.  So  far  there  have  never  been  suffi- 
ciently large  relief  funds  to  aid  this  group.  For  fair  treat- 
ment it  would  be  necessary  to  exhaust  the  resources  of  each 
individual  stockholder  before  the  corporation  or  company 
\vx>uld  be  rightfully  eligible  for  assistance  from  public  funds. 
After  all  the  data  setting  forth  the  present  status  of  the 
business  are  assembled  and  systematized  and  properly  cor- 
related, a  plan  is  formulated  in  conference  with  the  business 
man  or  woman,  who  may  continue  in  the  same  business  or 
change  to  one  better  adapted  to  the  existing  circumstances. 
In  one  of  our  recent  disasters,  a  business  woman  was  so 
severely  injured  that  she  could  not  continue  lifting  the 
heavy  goods  in  her  grocery  store.  After  looking  about  in 
her  own  community  to  see  what  was  needed  and  in  other 
communities  to  learn  how  certain  businesses  were  succeed- 
ing, she  decided  to  establish  a  shop  to  handle  necessities 
for  babies  and  small  children.  There  was  none  in  her  com- 
munity, and  she  discovered  that  in  neighboring  cities  such 
merchandising  was  successful.  Accordingly,  an  award  was 
made  from  Red  Cross  funds  to  purchase  equipment  and 
stock  sufficient  to  set  up  a  very  respectable  and  attractive 
shop.  She  followed  up  her  accounts  receivable  from  the 
grocery  business,  and  through  the  good  offices  of  the  Red 
Cross,  her  creditors  broke  up  her  indebtedness  to  them 
into  comfortable  monthly  notes  with  and  without  interest, 
beginning  some  six  months  after  the  start  of  her  new 
venture.  Almost  without  exception  wholesalers  have  been 
ready  to  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent  with  their  customers 
and  the  American  Red  Cross  in  business  rehabilitation  plans. 
Bills  are  frequently  discounted  voluntarily,  and  credit  is 
extended  and  increased. 

Business  awards  from  relief  funds  are  made  for  buildings 
or  repairs  of  buildings,  equipment  and  stock.  No  pre- 
disaster  indebtedness  can  be  paid  out  of  relief  funds,  as 
the  purpose  of  an  award  is  to  establish  an  income  which 
permits  the  owner  to  take  care  of  his  own  indebtedness. 
Relief  funds  awarded  in  business  cases  are  paid  directly  to 
venders  for  stock  or  equipment  purchased  since  the  disaster 
or  for  building  materials.  The  itemized  bills  for  such 
goods  are  carefully  checked  over  as  to  necessity  and  price, 
and,  approved  both  by  the  business  man  concerned  and  the 
American  Red  Cross  Relief  director,  are  paid.  This  method 
enables  the  business  man  to  get  exactly  the  kind  of  goods 
he  knows  he  can  sell,  for  the  world  is  his  market  in  which 
to  buy. 

It  is  surprising  to  learn  that  in  most  instances  in  which 
a  man's  business  place  is  swept  away  by  disaster,  there  still 
remain  intangible  assets  on  which  to  rebuild.  And  such 
businesses  have  frequently  startled  their  communities  by 
coming  back  with  renewed  vigor  and  success.  Often  the 
need  is  not  for  large  gifts  from  relief  funds,  but  rather  ad- 
vice and  planning  in  reducing  overhead,  increasing  sales, 


advantageous  buying  and  general  business  engineering. 
Business  cases  in  disaster  relief  deal  with  everything  from 
the  small  corner  shoe  shine  stand  to  the  general  depart- 
ment store.  Barber  shops,  tailoring  shops,  millinery  estab- 
lishments, flower  stores,  beauty  parlors,  greenhouses,  boiler 
works,  carpenter  shops,  hotels,  grocery  stores,  restaurants, 
electric  stores,  plumbing  shops,  poultry  yards,  garages,  photo- 
graphic studios,  architects'  studios,  dentists'  and  doctors' 
and  lawyers'  offices — all  these  are  found  in  the  range  of 
business  cases  handled  in  a  single  disaster. 

In  checking  up  later  in  business  communities  that  had  been 
stricken  with  disaster  and  were  assisted  through  Red  Cross 
procedures  to  get  a  new  start,  very  rare  exceptions  of  busi- 
ness failures  were  found.  Great  care  is  taken  from  the  be- 
ginning to  assure  success  and  only  when  unforeseen  circum- 
stances enter  is  the  outcome  jeopardized. 

Indeed,  apparent  catastrophe  may  even  result  in  business 
gain.  In  a  recent  disaster  a  hotel  was  damaged  to  the 
extent  of  five  thousand  dollars.  It  was  rented  at  the  time 
on  a  long  term  lease.  The  furnishings  of  the  hotel  had 
been  sold  by  the  owner  to  the  renter  on  monthly  instal- 
ments. Because  of  heavy  mortgages  and  other  liabilities, 
both  landlord  and  tenant  were  barely  making  a  living. 
Neither  had  the  resources  with  which  to  start  again.  The 
lease  was  surrendered,  and  each  case  then  was  considered 
on  its  merits.  The  renter  had  lost  four  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  payments  on  the  furniture  and  owed  as  much 
more.  The  furniture  was  greatly  damaged.  This  "fur- 
nishings contract"  was  also  canceled.  Then  the  renter 
found  a  small  hotel  in  another  city  where  the  overhead 
was  comparatively  low  and  with  assistance  from  Red  Cross 
funds  purchased  a  half  interest  in  it.  The  title  was  cleared, 
the  property  inventoried,  and  all  legal  papers  properly 
drawn  up  and  signed.  The  income,  after  paying  the  limited 
monthly  payments,  left  a  net  return  of  more  than  three 
times  that  derived  from  the  former  hotel.  This  establish- 
ment was  within  her  business  capacity. 

The  owner  of  the  first  hotel  had  on  hand  a  damaged 
hotel  building,  badly  damaged  furnishings,  three  or  four 
other  business  properties  very  heavily  mortgaged  and  no 
reserve.  This  meant  complete  refinancing  and  a  readjust- 
ment of  mortgages;  selling  some  property  at  a  margin; 
securing  cheaper  labor  for  repairing  furnishings  most  eco- 
nomically ;  some  financial  help  from  Red  Cross  relief  funds ; 
sub-letting  the  hotel  and  re-selling  the  furnishings  to  a  new 
buyer  who  had  sufficient  capital  and  capacity  to  handle  it. 
All  is  going  well,  and  the  owner  of  the  hotel  has  actually 
improved  her  position  through  the  process  of  disaster  and 
rehabilitation* • •  " 
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Amos  W.  Butler,  chairman.  Indiana  State  Prison  Print. 

A  useful  report  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Control 
and  Supervision,  comparing  the  methods  of  the  various 
states,  with  tables  and  reference  list. 

SOCIAL    CASE    WORK.     A    selected    bibliography    by    Frederick 
Warren  Jenkins     Bulletin  No.  77  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
Library,   130  East  22  Street,  New   York  city.    Price,   10  cents. 
Subdivisions  on  family  case  work,  children,  medical  and 
psychiatric  social  service,  placement  of  children  and  visit- 
ing teacher  work. 


a   German   wood   engraving       *,_•  L^iri          •  i 

A  print  chapel  of  the  sixteenth  century 


Books  in  Our  Alcove 

A  Monthly  Survey  of  Current  Publications 


SOMETHING  is  the  matter  with  our  homes.   Some- 
thing is  the  matter  with  our  schools.  These  two  con- 
victions are  pretty  generally  in  the  air.  The  theories 
of  the  "new  education,"  using  that  broad  term  at  its 
broadest,  are  the  efforts  of  our  most  intelligent  edu- 
cators to  protect  children  from  the  physical,  emotional  and 
intellectual  wages  of  home-school  sins.     That  the  urge  to 
do  better  by  our  children  is  beginning  to  filter  through  to 
the  general  public  is  attested  by  the  mounting  number  of 
books    "for    parents    and    teachers"    on    various    phases    of 
child  training. 

Mr.  Gale's  manual  attempts  to  "embrace  all  or  nearly 
all  the  essentials  of  child  training."  It  has  one  outstanding 
chapter,  The  Child  and  Honesty,  written  by  a  man  who 
actually  remembers  how  the  grown-up  world  looks  through 
the  eyes  of  a  boy;  it  is  a  convincing  plea  for  tolerance 
toward  the  mistakes  of  little  children. 

Angelo  Patri  seems  able  to  fish  unendingly  in  the  pool  of 
his  broad  experience.  To  the  scientific  educator  his  "catch" 
may  seem  insignificant — each  bit  too  small  and  detached 
to  have  value.  But  his  Miss  Lavinia,  his  Story-Teller, 
Charlotte's  Father,  the  music  teacher  who  taught  her  class 
the  "marching  song"  suggest  priceless  viewpoints  and  ways 
and  means  to  the  "average"  parents  and  teachers  for  whom 
he  writes. 

The  minutes  of  meetings  are  a  bore,  even  in  small  doses. 
But  if  one  can  forgive  the  unutterable  dullness  of  formal 
"proceedings"  and  wade  through  to  it,  there  is  much  in- 


teresting and  useful  material  in  Intelligent  Parenthood, 
notably  in  the  section  on  The  Importance  of  the  Early 
Years  and  the  round  table  discussion  of  Cultural  Needs 
of  the  Child. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Groves  suffer  the  misfortune  ef 
those  who,  in  trying  to  avoid  old  fashioned  "firmness" 
stumble  into  sticky  sentimentality.  Despite  the  intelligent 
arrangement  of  material  and  their  many  wise  ideas,  their 
book  is  marred  by  its  cloying  introduction  and  the  all  too 
frequent  patches  of  sweetness  and  light. 

In  fact,  all  four  of  these  American  products  suffer  by 
comparison  with  the  sound  scholarship,  the  sanity  and 
understanding  and  saving  humor  of  Mrs.  Radice's  book, 
the  first  volume  in  the  projected  Home  and  School  Library. 
The  chapters  on  Children's  Reading  and  Music  as  a 
Discipline  will  probably  be  a  revelation  to  any  "average" 
American  mother  or  teacher  who  happens  upon  them. 
(Not,  of  course,  that  Mrs.  Radice  is  an  "average"  English 
mother,  though  she  seems  to  take  her  mothering  and  her 
home  as  nothing  uncommon.)  And  what  a  delectable  home 
it  must  be,  where  all  family  events  are  preceded  by  ;i 
"meeting" — "these  meetings  are  long  and  there  is  much 
discussion  and  unlimited  time  for  writing  minutes."  At 
one  of  these  meetings,  for  instance,  "Luggage  \vas  decided 
on  ...  and  Mrs.  and  Miss  Radice  (aged  about  eight)  were 
constituted  a  sub-committee  with  power  to  select  clothing 
and  pack  the  boxes.  The  hon.  sec.  (aged  ten  or  so)  under- 
took to  tell  the  maids  that  we  would  be  back  'Friday 
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evening  time  for  supper  unless  wire  diffeient,'  and  to  ask 
them  to  feed  the  chickens  and  take  care  of  Wixie  (dog) 
'and  keep  a  note  of  eggs  laid'."  Aside  from  such  incidental 
pictures  of  a  remarkable  English  home,  two  remarkable 
parents,  doing  intelligent  team  work,  and  such  a  girl  and 
boy  as  only  such  a  home  and  such  parents  could  produce, 
this  book  has  enlightening  descriptions  and  discussions  of 
modern  schools,  with  a  particularly  useful  chapter  com- 
paring various  new  methods  of  school  organization  which 
summarizes  the  plans  of  a  number  of  European  experiments. 

BEULAH  AMIDON 

n.lCMENTS    OF    CHILD    TRAINING,    by   R.    J.    Gait.     Holt.     299    pr. 

Prwre  $2.00   postpaid  of   The  Survey. 
INTELLIGENT  PARKNTHOOD,  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  MID-WEST 

CONFERENCE  ON   PARENT    EDUCATION,    MARCH    4,   5,  6.    1926. 

Univ.  »f  Ckicufo  Press.    326  pp.    Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
HOME  AND    SCHOOL,   by   Airs.    A.   Hutton    Radice.     Patridge,   London. 

254  pp. 
THE  PROBLEMS  OP  CHILDHOOD,  by  Angela  Palri.    Appletm.  311  pp. 

Price  $2.00   postpaid  of   The  Survey. 
\\  HOLESOME  CHILDHOOD,  by  Ernest  R.  Groves  and  Gladys  Hoaaland 

Grrses.    Ho.uhtim,  Mifflin.    183  pp.    Price  $1.75  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 


Finm  the  Psychology  of  Vocational  Adjustment,  Kitson  (Lippincott) 

How  HIGH  AND  HEAVY  SHOULD  A   SALESMAN  BE? 

The  table  to  the  left  shows  the  relative  average  commissions 
earned  by  insurance  salesmen  of  various  heights:  the  right 
(/ives  similar  data  by  weights.  From  Professor  Kitson  s 
chapter  on  Physical  Signs  of  Aptitude 

Psychology  at  Work 

THE    NEW    LEADERSHIP    IN     INDUSTRY,    by    Sam    A.    Lewisoltn. 

Dutton.    234  pp.    Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Surrey. 
INDUSTRIAL    PSYCHOLOGY,    by    Charles   S.    Myers.     W.    W.   Norton, 

Inc     164  pp.     Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
THE    PSYCHOLOGY    OF    VOCATIONAL    ADJUSTMENT,    by    Harry 

Dexter  Kitson.    Lippincott.    273  pp.    Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Surrey. 

THE  judgment  of  the  vice  president  of  the  Miami 
Copper  Company  is  that  the  management  of  human 
relations  in  industry  must  rest  with  the  line  officials,  not 
with  the  top  control  men  secure  in  their  offices  a  thousand 
miles  from  the  plant.  He  finds  it  obvious  that  the  training 
the  line  officials  have  received  "does  not  adequately  equip 
a  man  to  handle  so-called  'human  engineering'."  Just  how 
this  training  is  to  be  organized  Mr.  Lewisohn  does  not 
tell,  but  it  is  propitious  that  one  recognized  as  an  out- 
standing industrial  leader  vigorously  advocates  a  formal 
training  in  the  new  human  engineering  for  the  rank  and 
file  of  production  executives  who  will  constitute  the  new 
leaders.  Mr.  Lewisohn's  article  in  The  Survey  Graphic 
for  September  gives  a  clear  summary  of  his  position. 

Charles  S.  Myers  does  not  advocate.  He  plainly  describes 
what  has  been  done  in  human  engineering  by  the  National 
Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology  in  England.  Mr. 
Lewisohn  wants  all  executives  trained  in  industrial  psy- 
chology; Colonel  Myers  shows  what  outside  experts  have 
done  and  implicitly  emphasizes  the  importance  of  enlisting 
hundred-per-cent — not  ten-per-cent —  psychologists  in  the 


tasks  of  industrial  adjustment.  His  first  chapter,  in  which 
the  point  of  view  of  the  worker  rather  than  of  dividends 
is  soundly  supported,  is  in  sharp  contrast  with  some  current 
attitudes  toward  human  engineering. 

One  detail  of  human  engineering,  that  of  each  man  in 
his  best  job,  is  Professor  Kitson 's  concern.  Measuring  and 
developing  interest,  intelligence  tests,  special  aptitudes,  and 
rating  scales  are  given  a  practical,  yet  scholarly,  presentation. 
Professor  Kitson  has  placed  one  chapter  of  Mr.  Myers' 
book  under  the  microscope  and  has  drawn  a  picture  which 
will  probably  be  a  standard  for  some  time  to  come. 

This  trio  of  books  of  promise  and  achievement  should  be 
read  by  every  executive  in  industry,  and  by  those  on  the 
industrial  fringe.  One  who  wants  to  start  a  library  of 
practical  psychology  can  invest  in  these  without  doing  much 
damage  to  a  ten  dollar  bill  and  to  his  continued  profit. 
A  textile  executive  has  just  told  me  that  reading  Mr.  Myers' 
book  resulted  in  earning  $800  more  a  month  in  his  plant. 

So  I  recommended  that  he  re-read  that  first  chapter. 

DONALD  A.  LAIRD 

Editor  Industrial  Psychology  Monthly 

What  Case  Work  Is 

SOCIAL   WORK,   A  FAMILY   BUILDER,  by  Harriet  Townsend.    W    B 
Saunders  Co.    247  pp.    Price  $2.25  postpaid   of  The  Survey. 

WE  have  a  number  of  books  interpreting  social  work 
as  a  whole  to  social  workers;  a  few  texts,  among 
\vhich  Miss  Richmond's  is  still  unrivalled,  developing  and 
interpreting  the  technique  of  family  case  work  for  its 
practitioners;  and  a  few  interpreting  case  work  to  the 
general  public.  Here  we  have  a  book  within  none  of  these 
categories:  an  interpretation  of  family  case  work  designed 
for  other  professional  groups.  As  such,  Miss  Townsend's 
book  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  path-finder. 

As  a  text  interpreting  family  social  work  to  "nurses, 
dietitians,  home  demonstration  agents,  home  economists, 
and  special  teachers,"  it  has  many  excellencies,  and  should 
offer  suggestions  to  case  workers  themselves  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  their  functions  are  related  to  the  whole  fabric 
of  social  and  economic  problems.  And  taken  with  the 
proper  safeguards,  it  should  result  in  a  better  understanding 
of  case  work  by  the  groups  to  which  it  is  addressed. 

Miss  Townsend  reviews  the  "static"  and  the  "dynamic" 
approaches  to  human  distress  and  its  attendant  social 
problems  throughout  history,  with  the  growth  of  channels 
for  treatment  through  church,  governmental,  and  private 
agencies,  culminating  in  the  development  of  case  work 
through  the  charity  organization  movement.  Such  a  sum- 
mary in  so  few  pages  must  necessarily  be  superficial ;  a 
number  of  statements  are  seriously  open  to  question.  Thus, 
the  ratio  of  inmates  in  institutions  for  the  insane  to  the 
total  population  can  hardly  be  taken  as  an  index  of  the 
increase  of  "insanity"  in  the  United  States;  the  "failure  of 
modern  family  life  to  perform  its  accepted  function  as  a 
training  center  for  youth"  is  a  popular  conception  which 
involves  some  false  assumptions;  that  men's  wages  are  in 
practice  based  upon  the  status  of  the  married  man  is  a 
theory  which  calls  for  evidence.  But  such  statements  do 
serve  as  challenges  to  the  thinking  of  the  student,  and  that 
is  perhaps  all  that  the  author  intended  them  to  be. 

The  central  concept  of  the  book  is  expressed  in  its  title. 
The  enrichment  of  family  life  is  to  a  certain  extent  the 
concern  of  all  forms  of  social  work.  Family  case  work, 
distinguished  from  other  (Continued  on  page  106) 
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The  New  Art  of  Buying  In  Social  Work 


TRADITION      relates 
that  when  the  red-headed 
lad  who   later  grew   up 
to    be    General    Grant, 
was    sent   on    a    journey 
to  sell  the  family  mare  he  hastened 
to  tell  his  intended  customer  that 
his   father   had   instructed   him    to 
ask  seventy-five  dollars  but  that  if  ===========^=== 

he   couldn't   get   that    he   was    to 

take  fifty!  Undoubtedly  there  are  some  social  workers  who 
could  train  with  Grant  and  not  a  few  who  belong  in  the  class 
with  that  other  delightful  rustic  who  bought  the  gross  of 
green  spectacles.  It  is  only  now,  when  federation  purchasing 
bureaus  are  beginning  to  look  into  methods,  that  the  gross 
inefficiencies  of  social  agency  buying  are  becoming  apparent. 

Buying  today  is  a  special  art.  No  business  house  can  hope 
to  maintain  a  successful  margin  of  profit,  however  wide  its 
sales,  unless  it  can  buy  economically.  And  the  more  complicat- 
ed become  the  processes  of  distribution,  which  lie  between  the 
manufacturer  and  the  consumer,  the  more  intricate  and  difficult 
becomes  the  problem  of  efficient  buying. 

The  social  agency  uses  large  quantities  of  materials,  especial- 
ly those  organizations  conducting  institutions  and  dealing  with 
the  housing  and  treatment  of  individuals.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  of  present  conditions  that  on  the  average  there  is  a 
chronic  failure  to  take  advantage  of  business  opportunities  in 
the  purchase  of  supplies,  to  which  the  size  and  influence  of 
the  society  should  entitle  it.  It  is  possible  that  over  10  per  cent 
of  all  the  millions  spent  by  American  social  agencies  could  be 
saved  without  reducing  either  the  quantity  or  the  quality  of 
the  goods  purchased,  if  expert  buying  were  insisted  upon  by  the 
directors.  For  the  small  and  the  moderate  sized  organizations 
this  necessarily  means  some  syndicate  or  other  combination; 
yet  these  are  most  in  need  of  improvement.  The  large  hospitals 
and  homes  frequently  have  able  purchasing  agents;  but  with 
them  also,  much  could  be  done  by  way  of  improvement  through 
closer  relationship  between  institutions. 

A  matron,  housing  and  feeding  nearly  a  hundred  inmates, 
orders  her  butter  in  five-pound  pats  by  telephone  at  current 
prices.  "She  has  always  done  it  that  way,  and  the  tradesmen 
are  perfectly  honest."  These  facts  are  true;  but  she  is  buy- 
ing at  the  small  consumer's  prices  when  she  could  take  ad- 
vantage of  quantity  purchasing. 

Another  superintendent  prepares  an  annual  report — has  pre- 
pared it  for  years — and  submits  it  to  the  same  printer,  who 
follows  an  invariable  style  in  set-up  and  charges  current  rates. 
In  response  to  a  suggestion  that  the  set-up  should  be  studied 
to  see  whether  it  can  be  made  for  less  money  or  can  be  made 
better  for  the  same  money,  the  superintendent  states  that  the 
printer  is  the  soul  of  honor,  and,  anyway,  he  has  given  the 
society  a  contribution  of  twenty-five  dollars  a  year  for  ever 
so  long.  In  point  of  fact  the  price  charged  is  fair  as  the  top 
rate  for  new  job  work.  A  price  from  a  different  printer  some 
40  per  cent  lower,  secured  by  a  purchasing  bureau  for  social 
agencies,  is  turned  down  because  of  the  disturbing  effect  it 
might  have  upon  existing  relations. 


By  ROBERT  W.  KELSO 

This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  articles 
on  Social  Work  Inefficiencies,  by  Robert 
W .  Kelso,  Executive  Secretary,  Boston 
Council  of  Social  Agencies.  The  third 
— Is  Faithful  Service  Enough? — will 
appear  in  an  early  issue. 


A  group  of  public  institutions, 
all  under  the  same  supervision,  arc 
in  the  habit  of  buying  supplies  in- 
dependently. Thus  they  buy  meat, 
butter,  electric  lamp  bulbs  and  coal 
separately.  Each  makes  its  own 
bargain  and  buys  when  it  feels  like 
it.  A  financial  man,  supervising 

plant     and     maintenance,     brings 

about  a  single  contract  for  50,000 

light  bulbs — a  year's  supply — on  test  with  guaranties,  at  a  price 
some  $2,000  below  the  previous  outlays. 

An  institution,  housing  several  hundred  boys,  had  at  one 
time  in  its  store  several  thousand  cakes  of  toilet  soap,  still  in 
the  paper  wrappings.  In  response  to  the  inspector's  query  it 
was  explained  that  the  soap  was  bought  this  way  and  laid  up 
to  dry  out  thoroughly  as  the  boys  were  very  wasteful  of  green 
soap.  After  some  months  of  drying  the  boys  removed  the 
wrappers  which  were  thrown  away  and  the  cakes  stored  for 
use.  Some  of  the  same  soap  was  also  used  in  the  laundry. 
A  purchase,  at  the  inspector's  instance,  of  unwrapped  bars  at 
more  than  a  cent  per  bar  less,  and  of  soap  chips  for  the  laundry 
at  a  much  lower  price  than  cake  soap  resulted  in  a  wide 
margin  of  saving  in  money  and  labor.  And  a  further  joint 
contract  among  institutions  for  laundry  soap  chips  added  to 
these  economies. 

The  average  small  social  agency  seldom  thinks  of  securing 
a  lower  price  on  its  supplies  in  any  way  other  than  charity — 
the  benevolence  of  the  vender.  The  idea  of  approaching  him 
on  a  business  basis  has  hardly  yet  dawned.  Yet  the  seller 
would  welcome  such  an  approach.  A  large  stationer's  supply 
house  in  a  New  England  city  has  an  arrangement  with  a  pur- 
chasing bureau  for  social  agencies  by  which  the  agency  buys 
carbon  paper,  cards,  books,  and  other  office  supplies  over  the 
counter,  paying  cash  and  taking  a  sales  slip  or  voucher.  At 
the  end  of  the  month  the  agency  sends  this  voucher,  with  all 
others  from  the  same  concern  to  the  bureau  which  forwards 
its  bundle  of  vouchers  to  the  supply  house  and  receives  a  check 
for  22  ^2  per  cent  of  the  total  face.  This  discount  is  then 
checked  out  by  the  bureau  to  the  purchasing  constituents.  The 
supply  house  has  made  a  cash  sale,  escaping  all  bookkeeping  ac- 
counts, and  has  insured  itself  a  large  volume  of  business  because 
of  its  plan.  It  is,  therefore,  glad  to  allow  the  discounts.  This 
saving  can  be  made  in  any  fair-sized  group  of  social  agencies 
in  the  country.  What  business  wants  is  quick  sales  in  large 
volume  for  sure  money.  The  agency  is  sure  money  and  can 
usually  buy  for  cash  or  on  short  term.  It  can  deliver  the 
quantity  business  if  only  it  has  the  wit  to  combine  with  other 
agencies  through  a  bureau  or  other  syndicate  plan  of  purchas- 
ing. 

An  efficient  agency  which  has  issued  a  council  report  for  half 
a  century,  was  paying  approximately  $500  for  the  publication 
of  each  issue.  The  printing  was  excellent,  done  by  a  standard 
house  and  at  its  usual  rates.  Through  a  purchasing  bureau, 
which  had  the  advantage  of  delivering  many  jobs  to  its 
list  of  printers,  this  agency  secured  the  printing  of  this  same 
annual  report,  with  no  discrepancies  in  layout  and  no  change 
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in  style,  other  than  one  or  two  very  minor  differences  in  form, 
at  a  total  price  of  $295.16.  The  agency  reports  that  the  new 
job  is  fully  as  satisfactory  as  the  old.  The  total  saving  was 
figured  at  391/3  per  cent. 

There  is  no  mystery  about  such  savings.  They  relate  not 
to  bargain  opportunities  but  to  economical  methods  by  which 
the  potential  buying  ability  of  the  agency  is  utilized. 

But  the  greatest  saving  to  be  made  in  such  a  reform  of 
present  methods  is  not  in  the  discounts  on  purchases;  it  lies 
in  the  standardizing  process  of  discovering  what  to  buy  and 
when  to  buy  it.  When  to  buy  butter,  and  whether  to  buy 
"June  grass"  and  pay  storage.  What  is  the  best  grade  of 
prune  for  the  use  of  a  particular  institution;  as  for  instance 
a  30-40  fancy  for  the  palate  of  a  tuberculosis  camp,  or  So-go's 
for  the  detention  school  for  husky  boys.  (There  is  more  meat 
in  the  So-go's  there  is  more  allurement  in  the  fancies.)  In 
printing,  fabulous  sums  may  be  sunk  between  print  and  paper 
for  failure  to  learn  economics  in  layout  best  methods  in  the 
use  of  type,  most  economical  sizes  for  cutting  and  for  margins. 

The  secretary  of  a  cozy  society  wants  a  waste  basket.  It 
must  be  just  about  so,  made  of  wicker  and  even,  it  may  be, 
with  a  cloth  cat  on  the  side.  This  article  is,  of  course,  a 
specialty  and  can  be  had  in  all  colors,  sizes,  and  designs,  but 
always  at  a  specialty  price.  If  the  artistic  arrangement  of  the 
office  of  that  society  calls  for  so  much  harmony,  well  and  good ; 
but  if  this  is  only  personal  whim,  then  the  economical  use  of 
trust  money  indicates  the  sending  of  an  order  to  a  central 
purchasing  bureau  for  a  standard  waste  basket,  which  the 
bureau  contracts  for  by  the  gross,  having  previously  looked  over 
the  waste  basket  market  and  selected  good  standard  material. 
Such  a  standard  stock  article  by  the  gross,  from  which  one 
agency  in  the  combination  selects  its  single  item  at  its  fraction 
of  the  quantity  price  costs  in  the  neighborhood  of  forty  cents 
and  represents  a  vastly  different  operation  from  buying  a  hand 
made  specialty  over  the  counter  at  $3.50  to  $4.50.  Such  methods 
sometimes  show  a  variance  of  several  hundred  per  cent  in 
favor  of  the  standardized  purchase. 

In  view  of  present  methods  of  marketing  such  supplies  as 
social  agencies  need,  the  best  effort  calls  for  joint  action.  In 
business  today  volume  controls  price  and  the  low  price  goes 
to  the  office  of  resale.  This  being  so,  the  development  of 
bureaus  for  joint  purchase  by  agencies  not  in  themselves  large 
enough  to  secure  jobbers  prices  'becomes  a  necessity. 

The  tendency  of  the  present  time  to  develop  such  bureaus, 
which  shall  be  instruments  for  standardization  as  well  as  joint 
purchase,  is  sure  to  bring  about  expert  surveys  of  our  needs 
and  of  the  best  methods  of  buying  to  meet  them;  with  the 
result  that  great  savings  will  be  effected.  The  new  depart- 
ment of  purchasing  practice  of  the  Chicago  Council  of  Social 
Agencies  already  reveals  these  needs  and  is  now  pointing  the 
trend  in  seeking  remedies.  A  study  into  the  prices  and  methods 
of  purchase  of  milk  and  cream  by  49  Chicago  social  agencies 
has  resulted  in  a  reported  saving  of  $22,853.09  in  the  first  year. 
And  this  represents  but  a  single  item  among  the  many  pur- 
chases of  these  organizations. 

But  directors  and  executives  have  to  be  shown.  There  ;s 
nothing  so  perfect  as  one's  own  methods — until  they  are  shown 
to  be  faulty.  Twenty-nine  agencies  in  the  Chicago  Council 
milk  study  declined  to  join  the  plan  for  reducing  costs.  If 
these  averaged  about  as  the  49  cooperating  societies  did,  they 
were  holding  out  against  a  saving  approximating  $13,500  a 
year  in  the  funds  which  they  hold  in  trust.  Social  workers 
need  to  realize  more  sanely  that  the  funds  they  handle  are  the 
property  of  the  public  and  are  held  by  them  in  a  trust  which 
because  of  its  impersonal  quality  is  of  a  sacred  nature. 

A  private  citizen  may  buy  his  goods  at  retail;  may  order 
by  telephone  without  looking  over  the  market;  or  he  may 
even  throw  his  money  away  if  he  likes;  but  a  trustee  of  money 
which  belongs  to  the  public  cannot  rightfully  do  anything  short 
of  his  best  to  conserve  his  funds  and  make  them  go  as  far 
in  the  direction  of  their  intended  object  as  he  can. 


What  Are  Your 
Administrative  Problems? 

With  this  number,  The  Survey  inaugurates  an 
advisory  service  for  executives  on  problems  of  social 
welfare  administration.  Five  nationally  known 
authorities  place  at  the  disposal  of  Survey  readers, 
without  charge,  the  benefits  of  their  experience  and 
training  in  welfare  administration.  They  will  gladly 
try  to  answer  questions  on  specific  administrative 
problems.  Obviously,  they  cannot  always  present 
complete  solutions;  but  they  are  willing  to  help  in 
so  far  as  their  experience  meets  the  specific  problem 
presented  by  the  Survey  reader.  If  they  are  unable 
to  help,  they  will  try  to  suggest  someone  who  can. 

The  following  outline  indicates  the  type  of  sub- 
ject on  which  the  committee  is  prepared  to  answer 
questions : 

1.  ADMINISTRATIVE  STRUCTURE 

Elements  of  a  Social  Agency 
Constitution  and  By-Laws 

2.  PRINCIPLES  OF  EFFICIENCY 

3.  INTRA-ACENCY  FUNCTIONS  AND  RELATIONSHIPS 

Board,  Executive,  Staff,  Committees,  Volunteers 
The  Basis  of  Membership  in  an  Agency 
Problems  of  a  Departmentalized  Society  Carrying 
More  Than  One  Social  Activity 

4.  PERSONNEL  ADMINISTRATION 
5-.  PLANT  ADMINISTRATION 

Location,  Layout 

Maintenance    (sanitation,  ventilation,  heat,  light, 
etc.) 

6.  CONTROLLERSHIP 

Budgeting 

Financial  Accounting 

Service   Reporting 

7.  OFFICE  ADMINISTRATION 

Dictation,      correspondence,      stenographic      and 

typing  service 

Reception,  telephone,  other  clerical  service 
Records,  Filing 

8.  FIELD  ADMINISTRATION 

9.  ADMINISTRATIVE  TECHNIQUE  OF  THB  INDIVIDUAL 
10.   TECHNIQUE  OF  THB  EXECUTIVE 

n.    COMMITTEES 

If  your  problem  falls  in  any  one  of  these  suggested 
classifications,  why  not  find  out  what  the  experience  of 
others  has  to  offer?  Address  Secretary,  Survey's  Com- 
mittee on  Administration,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York. 

Here  are  the  members  of 

The    Survey's    Committee   on   Administration 

ELWOOD  STREET,  Chairman 

Director,  St.  Louis  Community  Council 

Editor,  "Over  My  Desk"  Department,  The  Survey 
ROBERT  W.  KELSO 

Executive  Secretary,  Boston  Council  of  Social  Agencies 

Former  President,  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
FRANCIS  H.  MCLEAN 

Field  Director,  Am.  Asso.  for  Org.  Family  Social  Work 
ARTHUR  DUNHAM 

Secretary,    Child    Welfare   Division,   Public    Charities 

Association   of  Pennsylvania 
LsRoY  A.  RAMSDELL 

Faculty  Member,  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 
JOHN  D.  KENDERDINB,  Secretary 

Editor,  Social  Work  Shop  Department  of  The  Survey. 


NOTE:  Questions  on  publicity  and  promotion  may  be 
addressed  to  the  Committee  on  Publicity  Methods  in 
Social  Work,  130  East  22  Street,  New  York. 
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Over  My  Desk 

A  Monthly  Talk  with  Executives 
By  ELWOOD  STREET 

Director,  Community  Council  of  St.  Louis 


Just  a  Friendly  Visit 

DOWN  in  Chattanooga,  E.  G.  Woohvine,  director  of  the 
Community  Chest,  has  worked  out  quite  an  effective 
scheme  for  publicity.  He  has  made  a  card  list  of  all  givers  of 
$25  and  over.  As  he  goes  around  through  the  office  buildings 
in  Chattanooga  he  takes  the  cards  of  the  givers  in  these  build- 
ings and  calls  on  the  givers,  saying  that  he  has  just  dropped  in 
to  say  "hello"  and  thank  them  for  their  interest  in  the  Com- 
munity Chest.  If  the  giver  has  something  to  say  Woolvine 
slays  and  talks  as  long  as  the  giver  wants  to.  If  the  giver 
feels  mildly  interested  Woolwine  hurries  on.  On  the  back  of 
each  giver's  card  Woolwine  writes  the  attitude  of  the  giver 
toward  the  Community  Chest.  If  the  contributor  has  a  com- 
plaint about  some  one  of  the  agencies  in  the  Community  Chest, 
Woolwine  gets  a  representative  of  the  agency  to  call  and  explain 
away  the  difficulty.  The  giver  seems  surprised  that  he  doesn't 
want  money  and  usually  is  pleased  with  his  "thank  you"  call. 
Woolwine  does  his  calling  between  9:30  and  12  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  2  to  4:30  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  He  does  not 
telephone  for  engagements  but  just  "drops  in."  This  idea 
might  very  well  be  adapted  to  any  social  agency  desiring  public 
support  and  understanding. 

How  the  Scouts  Help 

Woolwine  of  Chattanooga  also  tells  of  an  effective  scheme 
used  by  the  Community  Chest.  All  of  the  cards  of  unpaid 
subscribers  were  arranged  by  districts  and  one  Saturday  morn- 
ing three  hundred  Boy  Scouts  went  out  in  pairs  in  uniform. 
The  delinquent  subscriber  was  greeted  by  the  Boy  Scout  salute 
and  asked  if  he  wouldn't  please  pay  or  indicate  on  his  card  when 
he  would  pay.  Each  pair  of  scouts  was  instructed  to  bring  back 
a  specific  reply.  The  scouts  brought  back  eight  thousand  dollars, 
much  good  will,  and  publicity  for  the  Community  Chest. 

Arranging  Prospect  Cards 

Over  in  Memphis,  Tom  Devine,  son  of  Edward  T. 
Devine,  is  director  of  the  Community  Chest.  He  described 
an  unusual  and  effective  method  of  arranging  prospect  cards 
for  solicitors  in  the  Community  Chest  campaign.  Two  postal 
employes  are  temporarily  employed  on  leave  of  absence  from 
the  post  office.  They  bring  their  postal  records  to  the  Com- 
munity Chest  office  and  arrange  all  the  prospect  cards  by  mail 
carrier's  routes  which  usually  cover  six  or  eight  square  blocks. 
The  cards  thus  arranged  are  assigned  to  the  workers  in  the 
campaign,  whose  work  thus  is  greatly  reduced. 

Taking  the  Chest  to  the  Factories 

Pierce  Atwater,  director  of  the  Community  Chest  of  Wichita, 
Kansas,  has  a  collector  who  has  contacts  with  the  solicitors  for 
the  Community  Chest  in  one  hundred  industries.  He  takes 
Community  Chest  factory  posters  around  each  month  to  these 
industries,  sees  that  they  are  put  up,  makes  necessary  collections 
on  payments  which  are  due  on  pledges,  and  looks  out  for  com- 
plaints and  objections  to  which  answers  must  be  found. 

Cutting  Costs  on  Reports 

Another  economical  idea  worked  out  in  Wichita  by  Pierce 
Atwater  in  order  to  cut  costs  of  reports,  is  to  have  the  reports 
on  social  agencies  and  social  conditions  mimeographed  when 
from  one  hundred  to  five  hundred  copies  are  needed  and  to  have 
covers  for  these  reports  printed  in  an  attractive  way  and  secure- 
ly bound  to  the  reports  which  they  contain. 


When  the  Executive  Resigns 

John  Shillady  says  that  he  has  had  for  many  years  the  rule 
that  when  a  member  of  the  staff  leaves  for  another  job  he 
leaves  behind  him  a  written  opinion  of  the  program  of  the 
organization  and  his  suggestions  for  its  development,  as  a  means 
of  rectifying  its  policies  when  rectification  is  desirable. 

Another  executive  has  the  practice  of  dictating  all  the  sug- 
gestions of  activities  which  might  have  been  carried  out  had 
he  stayed  on  the  job  and  all  of  his  ideas  for  practice  in  his 
field  of  activity  which  he  has  been  collecting  during  his  years 
on  the  job.  An  original  copy  of  these  ideas  is  filed  with  the 
organization  he  is  leaving  and  the  carbon  copy  is  taken  to  the 
new  job.  In  this  way  the  experience  he  has  had  while  on  his 
previous  job  is  left  for  whatever  value  it  may  be,  while  the 
new  job  has  the  benefit  of  a  running  start  on  the  use  of  the 
new  worker's  mind. 

A  Guide  for  Filing 

Evart  G.  Routzahn,  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  sug- 
gests that  social  work  executives  clip  the  outline  embodied  in 
the  announcement  on  page  103  of  The  Survey's  Committee  on 
Administration,  and  use  it  as  a  guide  for  filing  data  on 
administration.  The  executive  might  have  a  folder  for  each 
major  subject  in  the  outline  and  file  in  it  pertinent  material 
clipped  from  each  issue  of  The  Survey.  Before  long  he  would 
have  a  valuable  store  of  suggestions  on  administrative  matters. 


Be  Sure  to  Read- 
Recent  articles,  pamphlets  and  books  bearing  on  admin- 
istration. 

LET'S  HAVE  LESS  CIRCUS  AND  MORE  COMMON  SENSE 
IN  MANAGEMENT,  by  Charles  Piez,  System,  September. 
The  necessity  of  all-around  executive  control  and  steady, 
planned  development,  instead  of  hectic  spurts. 

FINANCING  ORGANIZATIONS  FOR  THE  HARD  OF  HEAR- 
ING, by  Earl  H.  Kelsey,  Volta  Review,  (official  organ  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Organizations  for  the  Hard 
of  Hearing),  September,  1926.  Pages  482-487. 

THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  A  SUCCESSFUL  WELFARE 
ORGANIZATION,  by  Arthur  Dunham,  Volta  Review, 
September,  1926.  Pages  487-493. 

DESK  BOUND  SALESMEN,  by  Hiram  Blauvelt,  Printers' 
Ink,  August  19.  For  the  executive  whose  case  workers 
or  field  workers  stay  too  close  to  their  desks. 

Is  A  HOBBY  A  BUSINESS  ASSET?  by  Herbert  R.  Max- 
well, System,  September.  The  value  of  hobbies  from  a 
business  point  of  view,  which  might  well  be  applied  to 
social  work. 

THE  LITTLE  SCHOOLMASTER,  Printers'  Ink,  September 
9,  p.  204.  A  word  to  the  wise  about  statistics. 

TOP-SPEED  SELLING  ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND,  by  C.  A. 
Mezoer,  System,  September.  The  value  of  competitive 
sales  campaigns,  which  might  be  applied  to  the  work 
of  social  agencies  as  in  financial  campaigns,  or  in  keeping 
down  relief  costs  or  keeping  up  income  from  friends, 
relatives  and  employers  of  clients. 

AFTER  OFFICE  HOURS,  by  William  Feather,  System, 
September.  A  way  in  which  social  service  might  give 
distinction  to  honored  members. 

THE  ARITHMETIC  OF  ADVERTISING.  A  pa-r.j>hlet  free 
on  request  from  S.  D.  Warren  Company,  101  Milk 
Street,  Boston.  (Mention  The  Survey  when  writing.) 
A  leading  paper  manufacturer  publishes  an  unusually 
valuable  service  manual  for  those  interested  in  solicitation 
by  mail. 
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The  Lay-Out  at  Des  Moines 

-rOHN  A.  LAPP  and  Howard  R. 
J  Knight,  president  and  general  secre- 
tary, respectively,  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work,  were  the 
principal  speakers  at  the  Iowa  State 
Conference  of  Social  Work  at  Oskaloosa, 
September  22-24.  These  officials  recent- 
ly visited  Des  Moines  and  inspected  the 
meeting  places,  hotels  and  recreation 
facilities  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Conference  in  that  city  May 
11-18,  1927.  The  Shrine  Temple  will 
completed  in  time  to  afford  space 
for  the  general  meetings,  several  section 
meetings  and  headquarters  for  operations 
and  exhibits.  Within  two  blocks  radius 
of  this  meeting  place  are  a  dozen 
churches  and  other  halls  making  it  pos- 
sible for  all  the  meetings  to  be  within 
one  or  two  minutes  walk  of  each  other. 
The  meeting  location  is  just  on  the  edge 
of  the  hotel  center,  the  Shrine  Temple 
being  three  blocks  from  the  headquar- 
ters hotel.  All  the  ample  hotel  facilities 
are  within  a  radius  of  three  blocks  from 
the  geographical  center  of  the  business 
district  and  are  within  four  minutes 
walk  from  the  railroad  stations. 

Miscellaneous  Notes 

p  ECOGNIZING  the  need  in  the 
.Lv  community  for  supervision  of  and 
service  to  adolescent  and  post-adolescent 
boys,  the  Henry  Watson  Children's  Aid 
Society  of  Baltimore  has  launched  a 
new  service  in  the  form  of  an  Older 
Boys  Department  with  Edgar  M.  Ger- 
lach  in  charge.  The  work  planned  will 
be  somewhat  similar  to  that  being  done 
by  the  Catholic  and  Jewish  Big  Brother 
Leagues  for  their  respective  groups,  with 
particular  attention  being  paid  to  be- 
havior and  vocational  guidance  problems. 

DETROIT  has  decided  that  social 
work  cannot  afford  "cheap"  offices 
(see  The  Survey  for  September  15,  1926, 
p.  646).  The  Detroit  Community  Fund 
will  erect  a  four-story  building  with  all 
latest  improvements  to  house  its  own 
activities  and  those  of  some  twenty  affil- 
iated agencies.  This  operation  will  save 
$20,789  in  rental  and  will  afford  more 
adequate  quarters  for  Detroit  social 
workers. 

ANEW  publicity  feature  will  be  in- 
troduced into  the  Georgia  State 
Conference  on  Social  Work,  Macon, 
October  19-21.  There  will  be  four 
ten-minute  talks  by  social  workers 
at  the  conference  dinner.  The  subjects: 


The  Value  of  the  Community  Chest; 
Family  and  Children's  Case  Work;  A 
County  Health  Program;  The  Essen- 
tials of  a  Social  Work  Program.  The 
speeches  will  be  discussed,  criticised  and 
judged  by  prominent  laymen. 

Elections  and  Appointments 

ROSWELL  S.  ARRIGHI  as  general  sec- 
retary, Albany  (N.  Y.)  Associated  Char- 
ities. 

DR.  AMOS  T.  BAKER  as  psychiatrist 
at  Sing  Sing. 

ROSE  BARON  to  the  staff  of  the  social 
service  department,  Michael  Reese  Hos- 
pital, Chicago. 

JOSEPH  W.  BECKER,  formerly  man- 
aging director  Illinois  Tuberculosis  Asso- 
ciation, as  executive  secretary  Missouri 
Tuberculosis  Association. 

DR.  ELMER  BERRY  to  the  staff  of  the 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of 
America. 

ALLAN  BLOOM  as  general  secretary 
of  the  newly  organized  Jewish  Community 
Center  Association  of  Indianapolis. 

MAE  BOLSTEIN  as  superintendent, 
Jewish  Community  Center,  Sioux  City,  la. 

MARY  S.  BRISLEY  to  the  faculty  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  to  teach  social  case 
work. 

LUCY  J.  COLLINS  as  general  secre- 
tary, Family  Organization  of  Allentown, 
Pa. 

MRS.  LAURA  J.  DIEHL  as  super- 
intendent, Williamsport  (Pa.)  Girls' 
Training  Home. 

RALPH  E.  DROWNE,  formerly  deputy 
commissioner  of  public  welfare,  Vermont, 
to  the  field  staff  of  the  National  Probation 
Association. 

BOYCE  M.  EDENS  as  director  Com- 
munity Chest  of  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

HELEN  LOUISE  FITTS  to  the  staff  of 
the  Connecticut  Children's  Aid  Society, 
Hartford. 

MRS.  M.  OPAL  FORE  as  case  work 
supervisor,  Wichita  (Kans.)  League  for 
Social  Work. 

J.  C.  GEBHART,  director  department 
of  social  welfare,  A.  I.  C.  P.,  New  York 
city,  to  the  staff  of  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company  for  one  year  to  make 
a  study  of  the  costs  of  burials. 

AUDREY  GRAHAM  as  publicity  secre- 
tary, Norfolk  (Va.)  Community  Fund. 

ETTA  HAMILTON  as  supervisor  Or- 
ganized Charities  Association,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

BERTHA  HOUTZ  as  executive  secre- 
tary, Jasper  County  Chapter,  A.  R.  C. 
Newton,  Iowa. 

MRS.  MILDRED  KENSITT,  formerly 
with  the  Toronto  Probation  Office,  as  gen- 
eral secretary,  Montreal  Children's  Bureau. 

MRS.  JAYNE  B.  KERR  as  managing 
director,  Illinois  Tuberculosis  Association. 

J.  B.  KIRKLAND,  formerly  superintend- 
ent George  Junior  Republic,  as  secretary 


of  the  divisions  in  the  field  department, 
Boys'  Club  Federation. 

JACK  STUART  KNAPP  to  the  staff 
of  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Asso- 
ciation of  America. 

EDYTHE  LINDSAY,  formerly  acting 
general  secretary  Montreal  Children's 
Bureau,  as  director  Social  Service  Depart- 
ment, Children's  Memorial  Hospital,  Mon- 
treal, succeeding  MRS.  AMY  HILTON, 
resigned. 

HARRY  LURIE,  Jewish  Social  Service 
Bureau,  as  president  Chicago  Social  Serv- 
ice Club. 

MRS.  MARGARET  FINCK  McGOV- 
ERN  as  advertising  manager,  BETTER 
TIMES. 

ELIZABETH  McMECHAN,  formely 
visiting  teacher  at  Berkeley,  Calif,  as 
general  secretary  Family  Service  Society, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

MARIAN  R.  MILLER  as  general  secre- 
tary Norfolk  (Va.)  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

JOHN  M.  MOORE,  D.D.,  as  one  of  the 
general  secretaries,  Federal  Council  of 
Churches. 

FLORENCE  NELSON  as  editor  of 
Safety  Education,  succeeding  MARY 
NOEL  ARROWSMITH,  formerly  editor, 
and  executive  secretary,  National  Safety 
Council. 

ELINOR  NIMS,  formerly  with  the  child 
welfare  department,  Westchester  County, 
N.  Y.,  as  executive  secretary  Welfare 
League,  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  instructor  in 
sociology,  University  of  Kentucky.  The 
University  and  the  League  are  sponsoring 
an  experiment  to  bring  the  sociology  de- 
partment into  closest  active  relations  with 
the  social  work  of  the  city. 

M.  ANNE  OWEN  as  health  officer, 
Northampton  County,  Va. 

MRS.  MARY  PADDON  to  the  staff  of 
the  Child  Study  Association  of  America. 

KURT  PEISER,  formerly  director  Fed- 
erated Jewish  Charities  of  Milwaukee,  as 
superintendent,  United  Jewish  Social  Agen- 
cies, Cincinnati. 

WILLARD  C.  POOLE,  JR.,  as  instructor 
in  sociology,  McGill  University,  Montreal. 

FRANK  DAVIS  PRESTON  as  Western 
Pennsylvania  representative  of  the  Public 
Charities  Association  of  Penna.,  with  head- 
quarters at  Pittsburgh.  Mr.  Preston  or- 
ganized the  Community  Fund  of  Fort 
Wayne,  and  for  two  years  past  has  been 
director  of  the  Omaha  Welfare  Federation 
and  Community  Chest. 

JOHN  E.  RANSOM  as  superintendent, 
Toledo  (O.)  Hospital. 

DR.  ARTHUR  RUGGLES,  superintend- 
ent of  Butler  Hospital,  Providence,  R.  I., 
to  committee  of  five  to  conduct  a  survey 
of  operations  of  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  the  government's  hos- 
pital for  the  insane. 

WALTER  C.  SCHAFER,  formerly  ex- 
tension secretary,  Associated  Charities, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  as  general  secretary, 
Charity  Organization  Society,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

A.  J.  TODD  as  head  of  department  of 
sociology,  Northwestern  University. 

GERTRUDE  VAILE  as  executive  secre- 
tary, Ames  (la.)  Social  Service  League. 

IDA  J.  WOLFF  as  resident  head  work- 
er, Jewish  Alliance  of  Los  Angeles,  suc- 
ceeding MINNIE  KAHN. 


HOUSES  SUPPLYING  INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 
Dry  Good* 

FREDERICK  LOESER  &  CO. 
484  Fulton  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Groceries 

SEEMAN  BROS. 
Hudson  and  North  Moore  Streets  New  York 

Electric  Clock  System 
LOCKWOOD   &   ALMQUIST.   Inc. 
•01   Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 


FALL  BOOK  NUMBER 

PAMPHLETS,  reprints,  reports,  books — anything  in  the 
line  of  reading  that  you  would  like  to  get  into  the  hands 
and  minds  and  lives  of  Survey  readers  may  be  advertised 
to  best  advantage  in  the  Fall  Book  Number,  to  be  published 
November  1. 


STATEMENT    OF    THE    OWNERSHIP,    MANAGEMENT,    CIRCULA- 
TION,    ETC.,     REQUIRED     BY     THE     ACT     OF    CONGRESS     OF 
AUGUST  24,   1912,  of  the  Survey  published  semi-monthly  at  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  for  October  1,  1926. 
State  of  New  Y»rk,         I    „ 
County   of    New    York,     ( 

Before  me,  a  Commissioner  of  Deeds,  in  and  for  the  State  and  county  afore- 
said, personally  appeared  John  D.  Kenderdine,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn 
according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  business  manager  of  The 
SURVEY,  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a 
true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the 
circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the 
above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section 
411,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to 
wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing  editor, 
and  business  manager  are:   Publisher,   Survey  Associates,  Inc.,    112   East   19 
Street,   New   York   City;    Editor,   Paul   U.    Kellogg,    112  East   19   Street,    New 
York  City;  Managing  Editor,  Arthur  Kellogg.  112  East  19  Street,  New  York 
City;    Business    Manager,    John    D.    Kenderdine,    112    East    19    Street,    New 
York  City. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:   (If  owned  by  a  corporation,  its  name  and  address 
must   be   stated    and   also   immediately   thereunder   the   names   and    addresses 
•f   stockholders   owning   or   holding   one    per   cent   or   more   of   total    amount 
of  stock.     If  not  owned  by  a   corporation,   the  names  and   addresses  of  the 
individual  owners   must  be  given.     If  owned   by  a   firm,   company,  or  other 
unincorporated  concern,  its  name  and  address,  as  well  as  those  of  each  indi- 
vidual   member,    must    be    given.)      Survey    Associates,    Inc.,    112    East    19 
Street,    New   York    City,    a    non-commercial    corporation    under   the   laws   oi 
the    State   of   New   York  with    over    1,800   members.      It  has   no   stocks   or 
konds.     President,  Robert  W.  deForest,  30  Broad  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
Vice-Presidents,    Julian     W.     Mack,     1224     Woolworth     BIdg.,     New     York, 
N.    Y.;    V.    Everit    Macy,    "Chilmark,"    Scarborough-on-Hudson,    N.    Y.: 
Robert    Hallowell,    112   East    19    Street,    New   York,    N.    Y.;    Secretary,   Ann 
Reed  Langstroth,  112  East   19  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Treasurer,  Arthur 
Kellogg,   112   East   19   Street     New  York,  N.   Y. 

3.  That    the   known   bondholders,    mortgagees,    and   other   security   holders 
•wning  or  holding  1   per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages, 
«r  other  securities  ares   (If  there  are  none,  so  state.)      None. 

4.  That   the   two    paragraphs    next  above,   giving   the   names   of   the   own- 
ers,   stockholders,    and    security    holders,    if    any,    contain    not   only    the    list 
•f    stockholders    and    security    holders    as    they    appear    upon    the    books    of 
the   company    but    also,    in   cases    where    the    stockholder    or    security    holder 
appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary 
relation,    the   name  of   the   person  or  corporation    for   whom   such   trustee   is 

ting,  is  given;   also  that  the   said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  em- 
acing    affiant's    full    knowledge    and    belief,    as    to   the    circumstances    and 


acti 
Braci 


, 

conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities 
in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has 
no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has 
any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities 
than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

[Signed]         JOHN    D.    KENDERDINE, 

Business    Manager. 
Sworn   to  and   subscribed   before   me  this  22nd   day  of   September,    1926. 

[Seal]  MARTHA     HOHMANN, 

Commissioner   of    Deeds,    City   of   New   York, 
New   York    County   Clerk's    No.    184;    New 
York    County    Register's    No.    28079. 
My    Commission    Expires    May    25,     1928. 
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What  Case  Work  Is 

(Continued  from   page    loi) 

specialized  groups  chiefly  by  its  primary  rather  than  a 
secondary  approach  to  the  family  as  a  unit,  should  be 
based  upon  a  clearer  conception  of  modern  family  life  than 
we  possess.  The  family  as  an  institution  has  developed 
faster  than  our  understanding  of  it,  leaving  us  holding  fast 
to  many  traditional  norms.  Miss  Townsend's  chapters  on 
The  Family  suggest  some  of  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place,  but  neither  sociology  nor  social  work  has  yet  ade- 
quately interpreted  the  processes  by  which  the  family  is 
adjusting  itself  to  modern  conditions. 

After  discussing  the  social  and  economic  backgrounds  of 
social  work,  the  author  analyzes  the  processes  of  case  work 
itself  as  illustrated  in  a  case  record.  One  could  wish  that 
Miss  Townsend  had  given  less  attention  to  purely  physical 
and  economic  factors,  and  more  to  the  function  of  case 
work  in  the  development  of  personality.  She  might  also 
have  safeguarded  the  use  of  her  text  by  an  attempt  at 
definition  of  the  relative  functions  and  responsibilities  of 
the  groups  to  which  the  book  is  addressed  as  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  case  worker.  These,  however,  are  faults 
which  are  shared  by  the  case  work  group  itself.  Miss 
Townsend  has  given  us  a  book  which  is  persuasive  and 
well  documented,  and  interpreting  to  other  fields  the 
technique  and  the  "high  human  adventure  of  family  social 
work"  she  has  blazed  a  trail  which  we  hope  that  others 
may  follow.  LINTON  B.  SWIFT 

American   Association  for  Organizing 
Family  Social  Work 

A  "Know  How"  Librarian 

THE  BACK  OF  BOOKS,  by  William  Warner  Bishop.    Williams  6V  Wilkin, 
Co.    340  pp.    Price  $4.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

A  QUARTER  of  a  century  ago,  and  again  in  1924,  the 
jf\_  librarian  of  the  University  of  Michigan  was  a  student 
in  the  Vatican  Library.  His  notes  made  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  quarter-century  mark  the  beginning  and 
end  of  a  fresh  contribution  to  the  literature  which  seeks  to 
interpret  these  last  twenty-five  years,  and  present  the  record 
of  the  development  of  one  important  contributor  to  library 
growth  and  service.  Most  of  the  chapters  deal  with  a 
balance  between  immediate  problems  and  the  long  view  in 
the  work  of  the  library — and  Mr.  Bishop  has  had  his  fill 
of  both  in  small  and  large  libraries:  including  at  the  major 
end  of  the  scale  Princeton,  the  Library  of  Congress,  and 
his  present  charge. 

Naturally  a  wide  range  of  material  is  presented,  but  it 
all  centers  strikingly  in  what  we  have  come  in  certain  fields 
to  call  the  case  method.  The  student,  physician,  lawyer, 
teacher  or  social  worker  will  find  here  problems  clearly 
visioned  and  defined,  with  exact  appreciation  of  facts  and 
of  scientific  method,  but  without  ever  losing  sight  of  the 
human  end  to  be  accomplished.  The  needs  of  a  senator  or 
ambassador  at  Washington,  a  scientist  in  the  university 
laboratory,  a  high  school  pupil  finding  himself  in  a  debate, 
an  immigrant  getting  at  the  necessities  of  naturalization — 
each  of  these  and  many  others  are  dealt  with  constructively 
and  adequately.  Even  the  material  dating  from  the  war 
requires  no  change  to  pass  current  today,  as  is  evidenced  by 
the  demand  of  civilians  for  similar  service  as  soon  as  the 
war  library  machinery  had  been  put  into  operation,  and  the 
addresses  which  show  intelligent  planning  to  meet  them. 

This  is  just  the  kind  of  a  book  which  with  a  little  judi- 
THE  SURVEY.  //  helps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 


cious  guidance  by  marking  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
school  and  college  executives,  other  than  formal  members 
of  library  boards,  leaders  of  social  and  educational  move- 
ments, et  al.,  so  that  they  may  get  at  the  life  and  adventure 
of  the  library  movement.  The  author  is  decidedly  of  the 
group  of  great  librarians  whom  he  characterizes  as  men 
who  "not  only  knew,  but  knew  how."  Those  who  know 
him  as  a  raconteur  hope  that  he  will  follow  up  this  volume 
with  other  essays. 

Boxford,  Mass.  FRANK  A.  MANNY 


RUN   OF  THE  SHELVES 

A  DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OF  THE  NEW  BOOKS 


Industry 

MACHINERY  AND   LABOR,   by   George  B.   Burnett.     Harvard   Uni- 
versity Press.     161  pp.     Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

A  GOOD  DEAL  of  what  comes  over  one's  desk  in  the  way  of 
"industrial  books"  is  a  setting  forth  of  some  theory  of  solution 
for  the  thickening  problems  of  the  "machine  age."  The  picture 
left  in  one's  mind  after  browsing  through  these  volumes  is  quite 
likely  to  be  a  shifting,  uncertain  sea  of  words,  where  a  few 
dimly  visible  facts  bob,  small  and  uncertain,  against  a  darken- 
ing horizon.  Professor  Barnett  has  written  another  kind  of  a 
book,  and,  in  the  reviewer's  opinion,  a  more  useful  type,  though 
it  frankly  concerns  itself  only  with  a  small  and  arbitrarily  lim- 
ited section  of  modern  American  industry.  The  author  is  pro- 
fessor of  statistics  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  He  has 
genuine  respect  for  facts  as  the  safest  material  out  of  which  to 
build  a  foundation  for  general  thinking.  He  here  presents  the 
facts  relating  to  the  introduction  of  the  linotype,  the  stone- 
planer,  the  semi-automatic  bottle  machine,  and  the  automatic 
bottle  machine.  The  kind  and  amount  of  skilled  labor  each 
trade  employed  before  the  introduction  of  the  machine,  the  ex- 
tent to  which  it  was  displaced,  the  attitude  of  the  union  con- 
cerned, and  a  summary  of  the  effect  of  wages  and  conditions  of 
labor  is  given  in  regard  to  each  of  the  four  machines  considered. 
On  the  basis  of  these  facts,  Professor  Barnett  discusses  the  cur- 
rent theories  of  the  mechanical  and  economic  factors  which  gov- 
ern the  degree  to  which  the  introduction  of  machinery  displaces 
skill  in  any  trade,  and  the  proper  policy  for  a  trade  union  to 
follow  when  the  skill  of  its  members  is  threatened  with  dis- 
placement. He  does  not  fail  to  point  out  that  "In  both  the 
instances  where  the  unions  opposed  the  introduction  of  machines 
the  results  were  disastrous.  The  employers  transferred  the 
work  to  non-union  plants  or  employed  non-union  men.  The 
unions  thus  lost  the  opportunity  to  use  ether  measures  for  the 
avoidance  of  displacement  of  skill  whidi  depend  for  their  effi- 
cacy upon  the  extent  to  which  the  union  controls  the  industry." 
He  concludes  that  "The  most  important  consideration  in  deter- 
mining union  policy  is  the  surplus  of  men  in  the  trade  caused 
by  the  introduction  of  machinery  and  the  power  of  that  surplus 
to  affect  conditions."  But  he  adds  the  caution  that  "Thrre  are 
no  policies  of  universal  validity.  In  any  particular  case  of  the 
introduction  of  machinery,  a  sound  policy  must  be  derived  from 
a  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  and  economic  factors  invoked." 

B.  A. 

THE    PHILOSOPHY    OF   LABOUR,    by   C.   Delisle  Burnt.      Oxford 
University   Press.      124   pp.      Price  $1.40   postpaid  of   The  Survey. 

AN  extremely  interesting  and  edifying  interpretation  by  one  of 
the  best  known  young  writers  of  the  English  labor  movement,  in 
which  he  describes  the  social  ethics  of  the  workers,  their  atti- 
tude to  culture  and  civilization,  to  the  intellectuals,  to  ma- 
terial comforts  and  wealth,  to  the  state.  One  of  the  few  in- 
spiring books  one  can  wholeheartedly  endorse. 

H.  McD.  C. 
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To  Fill  Our  Cup  of  Happiness 

We  and  our  patients  only  need  to  place  upon  a  splendid 
lofty  site  among  Westchester  hills  a  simple  phalanx  of 
Spanish  Mission  quarters — a  home  for  100  cancerous  poor; 
admirable  In  strength,  health-devices  and  sensible  con.ven- 
lencea,  at  the  lowest  cost  consistent  with  wisdom.  In  place 
of  an  old  wooden  building  Inhabited  by  us  for  25  years. 
Our  patients  who  are  of  all  creeds  and  nationalities,  pay 
nothing  because  their  pockets  are  empty,  and  we  are  the 
connecting  link  with  their  friends  among  the  public.  QlT» 
ui  this  fireproof  Hornet 

TOTAL  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS  OF  FUND 

From    December   81,    1911,   to    December   81,    1925. 

RECEIPTS  FOR  4  YEARS— since  Fund  be- 
gan— 


Donation 

Bank    interest    • 

Promised    to    Fund    

EXPENSES    FOR    4    YEARS— 


-$298,520.18 


Road,  trench  work,  excavating,  labor  and  ma- 
terial   on    Fireproof    Annex,    put    up    for 
aafety   of   .ickest    patient.    ..............     85,663.6* 

Electric  Power  Plant  for  Lighting  and  Well  and 

Laundry    Machinery     

Furnishing  of   Annex    -.-^ 

Accident     Insurance     •.'.•'it \          '88.03 

Covered    Passageway    between    eld    Home    and 

Annex,  200   feet  long    

Plans,  Architect'.  Fee,  Surrey  -.-. 

Electric    Well    Installation     4'5?f-?S 

Plant,    and    Tree.    466.6J 

Expense    in    connection    with    lecture    given    to 

Fund  by  Jaa.  J.  Watah.  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.  ..        866.88 


4147.921.8C 


Balance  in  Fund  January  1.  1926   $150£9«.JJ 

The  Servants  of  Relief  tor  Incurable  Cancer 

HAWTHORNE,    WESTCHE8TER    CO.,    N.   Y. 
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THE    SURVEY'S    DIRECTORY    OF   SOCIAL   AGENCIES 


AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE— President,  Margaret 
Banger,  104  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Objects:  To  educate 
American  public  in  the  various  aspects  of  the  dangers  of  un- 
controlled procreation;  to  establish  centers  where  married  person' 
may  receive  contraceptive  advice  from  duly  licensed  physician* 
Life  membership  11.00;  Birth  Control  Review  (monthly  magazine) 
12.00  per  year. 


AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— K.  L.  Butterfleld, 
president;  Henry  Israel,  executive  secretary.  Room  1849,  Grand 
Central  Terminal  Bldg.,  New  York  City.  Emphasizes  the  human 
aspect  of  country  life.  Annual  membership  $5.00  Includes  "Rural 
America"  (monthly  bulletin)  and  Annual  Conference  Proceedings. 


AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Alice  L.  Ed- 
wards, executive  secretary,  617  Mills  Bids.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Or- 
ganized for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  school.  Institution  and 
community.  Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home  Economics:  office 
of  editor,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.;  of  business  man- 
ager, 1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Dr. 
George  A.  Soper,  managing  director,  25  West  43rd  Street,  New  York. 
To  collect,  collate  and  disseminate  information  concerning  the 
symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention.  Publications  free 
on  request.  Annual  membership  dues,  $5.00. 


AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  Av«., 
New  York.  To  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the  social 
hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound  sex  education;  to  combat 
prostitution  and  sex  delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to  advise  in  organization 
of  state  and  local  social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 


CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— C.  C.  Carstens, 
director.  130  E.  22d  Street,  New  York  City.  A  league  of  chil- 
dren's agencies  and  institutions  to  secure  improved  standards 
and  methods  In  their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also  cooperates 
with  other  children's  agencies,  cities,  states,  churches,  fraternal 
orders  and  other  civic  groups  to  work  out  worth-while  results  in 
phases  of  child  welfare  In  which  they  are  interested. 


COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN  FOR  HOME  MISSIONS— 156  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.     Composed  of  22  Protestant  national  women's  mission 
Doards.     Florence    E.    Qulnlan,    Executive   Secretary. 
Work  among  Farm  and  Cannery  Migrants,  Summer  service  for 

college   students,    Laura   H.    Parker,    Executive    Supervisor. 
Bureau    of    Reference    for   Migrating    People,    follow-up    of   New 
Americans,    Raymond    E.    Cole,    Executive. 


FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN 
AMERICA — Constituted  by  28  Protestant  communions.  Rev.  C.  S. 
Macfarland  and  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  Gen.  Sees.;  105  E.  22d  St., 
N.  Y.  C. 

Dept.   of  Research  and  Education,   Rev.  F.  E.  Johnson,  Sec'y. 
Commissions:  Church  and  Social  Service,  Rev.  W.  M.  Tippy,  Sec'y. 
International  Justice  and  Goodwill:   Rev.   S.   L.  Gulick,   Sec'y; 
Church  and  Race  Relations:  Dr.  G.  E.  Haynes,   Sec'y. 


QIRLS  FRIENDLY  SOCIETY  IN  AMERICA— 15  East  40th  Street, 
New  York.  Girls  and  women  working  together  to  uphold  Chris- 
tian standards  of  dally  living  In  the  home,  In  the  business  world, 
and  In  the  community.  Numbers  nearly  60,000,  with  branches  in 
44  states. 


HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— Trains  Negro  and  Indian  youth  for  com- 
munity service.  Advanced  courses:  agriculture,  builders,  business, 
home-economics,  normal.  Publishes  "Southern  Workman"  and  free 
material  on  Negro  problems.  J.  E.  Gregg,  principal. 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  METHODS  OF  PREVENTING  DE- 
LINQUENCY— Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  executive  director,  50 
East  42d  Street,  New  York.  To  promote  the  adoption  of  souno 
methods  in  the  field,  with  particular  reference  to  psychiatric 
clinics,  visiting  teacher  work,  and  training  for  these  and  similar 
services;  to  conduct  related  studies,  education  and  publication; 
and  to  Interpret  the  work  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Program  foi 
the  Prevention  of  Delinquency, 


NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoy, 
sec'y:  215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultural 
investigations.  Works  for  Improved  laws  and  administration; 
children's  codes.  Studies  health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency, 
delinquency,  etc.  Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  J10,  $25  and  HOC; 
Includes  monthly  bulletin,  "The  American  Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.  (est.  1911, 
Incorp.  1914),  70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  (tel.  Chelsea  8774).  Pro- 
motes as  its  chief  object  the  building  of  character  in  the  children 
of  America  through  the  harmonious  development  of  their  bodies, 
minds,  and  spirits.  Its  method  is,  in  co-operation  with  other 
organizations,  to  originate  and  disseminate  educational  material 
In  the  form  of  posters,  books,  bulletins,  charts,  slides,  and  insignia. 
Through  its  "Knighthood  of  Youth"  It  provides  homes,  schools 
and  church  schools  with  a  method  of  character  training  through 
actual  practice.  Officers:  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  Pres.;  Charles  F. 
Powlison,  Gen.  Sec'y. 

THE  NATIONAL  CHILDREN'S  HOME  AND  WELFARE  ASSO- 
CIATION— A  federation  of  pioneer  state  wide  children's  home 
finding  organiations.  George  A.  Sheafe,  President;  Warren 
B.  Bill,  Vice  President;  Herman  Newman,  Second  Vice  Presi- 
dent; C.  V.  Williams,  Secretary-Treasurer;  Dimmitt  C.  Hutchins, 
Counsel. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC.— 
Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charles  P.  Emer- 
son, president;  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams,  medical  director;  Dr. 
Clarence  J.  D'Alton,  executive  assistant;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secre- 
tary: 370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City,  New  York.  Pamphlets 
on  mental  hygiene,  mental  and  nervous  disorders,  feebleminded- 
ness, epilepsy,  Inebrity,  delinquency,  and  other  mental  prob- 
lems in  human  behavior,  education,  Industry,  psychiatric  social 
service,  etc.  "Mental  Hygiene,"  quarterly,  $3.00  a  year;  "Mental 
Hygiene  Bulletin,"  monthly,  $.50  a  year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS— Lewis  H.  Carrls,  managing  director;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hatha- 
way, associate  director;  Dr.  B.  Franklin  Royer,  medical  director, 
and  Miss  Eleanor  P.  Brown,  secretary;  370  Seventh  Ave.,  N«w 
York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
lectures,  personal  service  for  local  organizations  and  legislation, 
publish  literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost. 
Includes  New  York  State  Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— John  A.  Lapp, 
president,  Chicago,  HI.;  Howard  R.  Knight,  secretary,  277  E.  Long 
Street,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an  organization 
to  discuss  the  principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  Increase  the 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  annual 
meeting,  publishes  In  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the  meet- 
Ing,  and  Issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  fifty-fourth  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Conference  will  be  held  In  Des  Molnes,  Iowa,  Spring,  19J7. 
Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment 
of  a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  Are., 
New  York.  Dr.  Theobald  Smith,  president;  Dr.  Llnsly  R.  Wil- 
liams, managing  director.  Pamphlets  on  methods  and  program 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Publications  sold  and  distri- 
buted through  state  associations  In  every  state.  Journal  of  tno 
Outdoor  Life,  popular  monthly  magazine,  $2.00  a  year;  American 
Review  of  Tuberculosis,  medical  journal,  $8.00  a  year;  and 
Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ,  free. 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE — for  social  service  among  Negroes, 
L.  Hollingsworth  Wood,  pres. ;  Eugene  Klnckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y.; 
127  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and 
colored  people  to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negro 
social  workers.  Publishes  "Opportunity" — a  "Journal  of  Negro  life." 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE   UNION    LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 

Robins,    honorary    president;     Mrs.    Maud    Swartz,    president;     i 
South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.     Stands  for  self-government  in 
the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  of 
Industrial  legislation.     Information  given. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMER- 
ICA— 315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Joseph  Lee,  president; 
H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary.  Special  attention  given  to  organization 
of  year-round  municipal  recreation  systems.  Information  available 
on  playground  and  community  center  activities  and  administration. 

ftUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Improvement  of  Living 
Conditions— John  M.  Glenn,  dlr.;  130  E.  22d  St.,  New  York,  Depart- 
ments: Charity  Organization,  Delinquency  and  Penology,  Industrial 
Studies,  Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Social  Legislation, 
Statistics,  Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  In  practical  and  inexpensive 
Form  some  of  the  most  Important  results  of  its  work.  Catalogue 
«ent  upon  request. 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN8  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS — Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president;  Miss  Mabel 
Cratty,  general  secretary,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City 
This  organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive  and  traveling 
secretaries  to  cover  work  in  the  United  States  in  1,034  local  Y.  W 
C.  A.'s  on  behalf  of  the  industrial,  business,  student,  foreign  born 
Indian,  Colored  and  younger  girls.  It  has  159  American  secretaries 
at  work  In  49  centers  in  the  Orient,  Latin  America  and  Europ* 
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TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE — An  institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Teuth  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  th« 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
of  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  methods;  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  War- 
ren Logan,  treas.;  A.  L.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 


WORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF  AMERICA— Spencer  Mil- 
ler, Jr.,  sec'y;  476  West  24th  St.  A  clearing-house  for  Workers' 
Education. 


HISTORY  OF  ECONOMIC 
STATES,  by  W.  W.  Jennings, 
paid  of  The  Survey. 


PROGRESS      IN      THE     UNITED 
Crowell.      748  pp.     Price  $4.50  post- 


A  VOLUMINOUS  BOOK  of  facts  intended,  as  the  author 
says,  as  a  college  text  where  library  facilities  are  poor.  This  is 
putting  the  best  interpretation  on  it.  H.  McD.  C. 

The  Gang 

(Continued  from  page  74) 

in  the  gang  an  attitude  of  fatalism,  a  willingness  to  take  a 
chance — a  philosophy  of  life  which  fits  him  well  for  a  career 
of  crime.  "What's  de  odds?  Take  a  chance!"  He  learns  to 
take  getting  caught  stoically.  "You  get  caught  sooner  or 
later  anyway;  so  why  not  take  a  chance?"  Most  gang  boys 
are  quite  familiar  with  the  punitive  machinery  of  society. 
Boys  standing  at  the  window  of  the  Chicago  Cook  County 
School,  watching  the  westbound  suburban  trains  of  the  Illi- 
nois Central,  are  heard  to  remark,  "Dere  go  de  St.  Charles 
coffee-grinders"  and  "Dat's  where  we  go  next."  The  boys 
soon  become  used  to  the  idea  of  being  sent  away ;  and  they 
foresee  the  next  step.  One  boy  looked  forward  eagerly  to  the 
later  stages  of  the  journey:  "I  want  to  see  de  inside  of  Pontiac 
and  Joliet  too  before  I'm  t'ru."  This  sentiment,  developed  to 
the  logical  extreme,  may  manifest  itself  in  the  "desperado 
attitude."  A  boy  of  sixteen,  whose  brother  was  hanged, 
and  who  himself  was  the  leader  of  a  particularly  vicious 
gang,  made  the  remark  with  all  show  of  sincerity,  "I  want 
to  kill  a  cop  before  I  have  to  swing." 

WHAT  better  education  for  a  disorderly  life  can  be 
found  than  that  which  the  gang  provides:  inculcation 
of  demoralizing  personal  habits,  schooling  in  the  technique 
of  crime,  the  imparting  of  attitudes  of  irresponsibility,  in- 
dependence, and  indifference  to  law,  and  the  setting  up  of 
the  philosophy  of  taking  a  chance  and  of  fatalism? 

Our  impression  is  that  the  gang — defined  to  include  the 
rudimentary  type  which  Healy  calls  the  "delinquent  crowd," 
and  to  exclude  the  more  formal  group  regularly  constituted 
and  supervised  by  some  social  agency — is  a  very  important 
factor  in  Chicago  crime.  The  great  majority  of  the  gangs 
studied  in  the  present  investigation  had  engaged  in  delinquent 
or  demoralizing  activities. 

The  abolition  of  the  gang,  even  if  it  could  be  accom- 
plished, would  not  remove  the  unwholesome  influences  with 
which  the  boy  in  gangland  is  surrounded.  Many  boys  there 
would  become  demoralized  even  without  the  gang.  But  the 
gang  greatly  facilitates  demoralization  by  giving  added 
prestige  to  already  existing  patterns  of  unwholesome  con- 
duct and  by  assimilating  its  members  to  modes  of  thinking, 
feeling,  and  acting  which  would  not  be  so  emphasized  with- 
out group  influence. 

If  the  gang  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  products  of 
the  economic,  cultural,  and  moral  frontier  in  a  great  city, 
the  gang  boy,  too,  may  be  so  regarded.  He  is  often  a  de- 
linquent, but  this  delinquency  cannot  be  considered  in  most 
cases  other  than  a  result  of  the  situation  complex  in  which 
he  finds  himself  and  from  which  he  cannot  escape.  "There 
are  no  bad  boys"  is  a  slogan  that  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Boys'  Brotherhood  Republic;  the  idea  behind  it  is  un- 
doubtedly sound — that  "bad"  boys  as  defined  by  society, 
are  largely  created  by  the  disorganizing  forces  consequent 
upon  the  confused  conditions  where  American  life  is  in 
process  of  ferment  and  readjustment. 


largest  special  library  ot   data 
on    social    work    in    the  United 
States  is    in   the  immediate    neighbor- 
hood of  the  School.  Students  also  have 
access  to  numerous  reference  libraries 
maintained  by  scientific  societies 
and    educational    institu- 
tions,    elsewhere     in 
New  York  City. 


The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

107  East  Twenty -Second  Street 
New  York 


The  Training  School  for  Jewish  Social 
Work  offers  a  fifteen  months'  course  of 
graduate  study  in  Jewish  Family  Case 
Work,  Child  Care,  Community  Centers, 
Federations  and  Health  Centers. 

The  Fall  Quarter  begins  October  4,  1926. 

For  further  information,  address  the1 
Director, 

THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

for 

JEWISH   SOCIAL  WORK 

(Initiated  by  the  National  Conference  «f  Jewlah  Social  Service ) 

210  WEST  9  lit  STREET  NEW  YORK  CrTY 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Rates:  Display:  30  cents  a  line.  14  agate  lines  to  the  inch.  Want  advertise- 
ments eight  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  address  or  box  number.  Minimum 
charge,  first  insertian,  $1.50.  Cash  with  orders.  Discounts  5%  on  three  inserions; 
10%  on  six  insertions. 


Adreis  Advertising 
Department 


THE  SURVEY 


112  East  19th  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED:  Thoroughly  experienced 
worker  as  head  of  women's  department 
and  director  of  settlement  branch.  State 
age,  education,  training,  experience,  refer- 
ences, salary  expected.  Position  open 
October  first.  Apply  Chas.  Nemser,  zns 

Lennox  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital 
position*  everywhere.  Write  for  free  book 
now.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses, 
30  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
"  COOPERATIVE  PLACEMENT  SERV- 
ICE. Social  workers,  secretaries,  super- 
intendents, matrons,  housekeepers,  dieti- 
tians, cafeteria  managers.  The  Richards 
Bureau,  68  Barnes  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 


WANTED  Executive  Secretary  Jewish 
Big  Brother  Organization  large  midwestern 
city.  Prefer  a  young  man  with  some  theo- 
of  an  opportunity  with  a  big  future.  Pre- 
retical  training  desiring  to  take  advantage 
vious  experience  not  essential.  Advise 
i  alifications,  salary  desired  and  full  de- 
tails in  first  letter.  555S  SURVEY. 


HOUSEHOLD  ASSISTANT:  Associate 
editor  of  liberal  magazine  wants  helper 
who  will  exercise  intelligent  supervision 
over  health,  play  and  manner  of  her  two 
children,  4  and  6,  both  in  school  half  day, 
and  do  the  general  work.  Simple  meals, 
modern  five  room  apartment,  no  laundry. 
Private  room,  moderate  salary.  References 
exchanged.  5625  SURVEY. 

ASSISTANT  FINANCIAL  SECRE- 
TARY. Large  Welfare  Society  wants  man 
or  woman  experienced  in  money  raising 
and  newspaper  work.  Good  salary.  Regular 
work  State  qualifications  fully  and  refer- 
ences'in  first  letter.  No  personal  interviews 
except  by  invitation.  Brooklyn  Bureau  of 
Charities,  69  Schermerhorn  Street,  Brook- 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

FAMILY  CASE  WORKER  WANTED^ 
Salary  $100  per  month  to  start.  Write 
Miss  Grace  Darling,  Director,  Dept.  Out- 
Door  Relief,  Court  House,  Davenport,  la. 


DO    YOU    NEED 

Institutional   Workers 
Settlement  Workers 
Family  Case  Workers 
Cl-.i'o   Leaders 
Trained   Nurses 
Dietitians 

Child  Welfare  Workers 
Industrial  Social  Workers 

Social  Service  Division 

of 
Executive  Service  Corporation 

will  help   solve   your   problems 
too  East  42nd  Street        Ashland  6000 


WORKERS  WANTED 


WANTED  by  Jewish  Agency  a  trained 
dietitian  and  home  economics  expert  to 
take  charge  of  a  well  organized  depart- 
ment. State  full  particulars  as  to  training 
and  experience  and  salary  expected.  Ad- 
dress Jewish  Welfare  Society,  330  S.  9th 
Street,  Philadelphia. 


WANTED:  District  Secretary  to  take 
charge  staff  of  five.  Must  have  worked 
two  or  three  years  in  family  case  work 
of  high  standard  and  demonstrated  ability 
to  train  new  workers  and  lead  case  con- 
ference. Apply  Social  Welfare  League, 
Seattle,  Washington. 

WANTED  girls'  worker  for  Jewish 
Center  in  Southern  city,  competent  to 
direct  clubs  and  develop  activities  among 
girls.  Excellent  opportunity.  Apply  5629 
SURVEY. 

WANTED:  EXECUTIVE  to  take  charge 
of  our  work  for  the  crippled.  Must  super- 
vise teachers  of  handicrafts,  promote  sell- 
ing, manage  transportation  and  social  ser- 
vice and  increase  the  interest  of  two  com- 
mittees. Good  salary,  regular  work.  State 
qualifications  fully  and  references  in  first 
letter.  No  personal  interviews  except  by 
invitation.  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities, 
69  Schermerhorn  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  A  settled  person,  preferably 
a  retired  trained  nurse,  as  assistant  to  the 
lady  of  the  house  in  a  small  adult  family. 
Address  with  particulars,  J.  M.  Fels,  39th 
&  Walnut  Sts.,  Philadelphia.. 


WANTED,  Girls'  Worker,  Jewish,  able 
to  direct  plain  sewing,  recreational  and 
dramatic  activities,  in  small  Orphanage. 
Give  full  particulars.  Hebrew  Orphans 
Home,  780  Washington  St.,  S.  W.,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 


WANTED,  Boys'  Worker  in  small 
Orphanage,  able  to  teach  Hebrew  and 
take  care  of  musical  and  athletic  activities, 
Hebrew  Orphans  Home,  780  Washington 
St.,  S.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


WANTED:  October  rst,  case  worker, 
Episcopalian,  case  working  agency  for  New 
York  City.  Apply  Room  301,  1133  Broad- 
way. 

EXECUTIVE  to  take  charge  and  direct 
Boys'  work  in  Jewish  Institution  near  New 
York  City,  caring  for  boys.  If  married, 
would  consider  wife  for  duties  of  matron. 
Answer  giving  particulars  to  5650  SURVEY. 

FOR  THE  HOME 


Alice    Bradley,    famous    expert, 
shows   lint   how  to  make  heme 
cooking,     cake-making,     eandy- 
making  give  big  profit*.  How  t* 
eater,  run  profitable  TEA    ROOMS. 
Motor  Inns,  Cafeterias,  etc. — over  51  Wayi 
•     to   Make   Money  1   Write    today    for    lllus. 
booklet    "OooKtaR    for    Profit,"    It's   FREW 
American  Scheel   of  Home   Economics,  849  E.  58th  Sired.  No* 


Tl  COLLEGIATE  SERVICE, 

INC. 

437  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Occupational  Bureau 
for  College  Women 

Business  and  social  institu- 
tions supplied  with  experi- 
enced college  trained  workers 
and  executives. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

CAFETERIA  Manager  and  Director  in 

institution.     Competent   young  man.     Can 

take   charge   of   all   activities.  Best   refer- 
ences.    5651   SURVEY. 

YOUNG  woman,  Jewish,  trained  nurse, 
experienced  in  public  health,  social  service, 
institutional  management  seeks  position, 
resident  or  non-resident.  Location  any- 
where. South  preferred.  5630  SURVEY. 

WOMAN,  35,  graduate  nurses'  training 
school,  six  years  experience  in  work  of 
medical  social  nature,  desires  position  in 
Pacific  Northwest.  5640  SURVEY. 


WORKERS  ALL 
In  the  Social  Field 

EXECUTIVES  O 

ASSISTANTS  . 

Whether  you  want  a  change  of  posi- 
tion, or  would  like  just  to  see  what 
you  might  get,  read  the  classified  ad- 
vertisements in  the  Survey  Graphic 
and  Survey.  They  will  keep  you  in- 
formed of  various  matters  such  as 
salaries,  vacancies,  etc. 


For  Teachers: 

A  pamphlet  giving  a  list  of  na- 
tional social  and  health  agencies 
and  a  plan  for  using  THE  SURVEY 
in  the  classroom  will  be  sent  free 
to  any  teacher  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  send  a  postal  giving 
name,  address,  name  of  school  and 
subject  taught  to  Survey  Asso- 
ciates, 112  East  19  Street,  New 
York. 
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RE  VOLUTION  on  QUALITY  STREET 

WHIPPLE> 


4BOOZE,  PATTER^  fa/  Elizabeth  Elliott  >> 
4.  Rabbi  Wise  on  Lincoln  Steffens  on  Moses  V 
/After  Dullness—  Wkat?h/  Thirty  -year-olders 
NEW  YORK:  Puppetville  h/  Francis  Hacketf 

PARENTS  in  a  CHANGING  WORLD  ^/ 

MIR.1AM  VAN  WATERS 


skc  ^t 


The  laboratories  and 
shops  of  industry  are  the 
sources  of  many  of  the 
enduring  attainments  of 
our  times.  In  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  organiza- 
tion is  an  army  of  75,000 
persons,  co-operating  to 
make  electricity  do  more 
and  better  work  for  you. 


Manpower 


Four  millions  of  the  best  man-power  of 
Europe  perished  in  the  Napoleonic  con- 
quests. Military  conquest  is  non-creative, 
while  industry  is  always  creative. 

In  the  last  ten  years  one  American  manu- 
facturer— the  General  Electric  Company- 
has  created  machines  having  a  man-power 
forty  times  as  great  as  that  of  all  the  lives 
lost  in  the  Napoleonic  wars. 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


THE  SURVEY,  published  semi-monthly  and  copyright   1926  by   SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  Inc.,  112  East  19th  Street.  New  York.    Price:  this  copy   (November  1.   1926;  Vol.  LVTI. 
No.    3)    30   cts. ;   $5   a  year •„  foreign   postage,   $1   extra;   Canadian   00   ots.     Changes   of   a  lilress  should   be  mailed    to  us  two   weeks   in   advance.      When   payment   Is   by   COM 
receipt   will   be   sent   only    upon   request.      Entered    as    seitiiid-claM   matter.    March    25.    1909,  at  the  post  office.  New  York,  N.   Y..  under  the  Act  of  March  3.   1879.     Acceptance 
for  mailhiK   at   a  special   rate  of  postage   provided   for   in   Section    1103.   Act  of   October  3.    1917.   authorized  June   26,   1918.     President.    Robert   W.    de   Forest.      Secretary, 
Aim  Reed  Brenner  Langstroth.     Treasurer,  Arthur  Kellogg. 


A  subscription  to  this  year-round  Service 
would  be  a  Christmas  gift  deeply  appreci- 
ated by  any  one  who  enjoys  good  books. 
Send  the  coupon  below  for  our  Prospec- 
tus, in  which  it  isexplainedhowyoumay 
bscribe  —  either  for  yourself  or  others. 


Handed  to  you  ty  the  postman 

the  best  new  book  each  month  / 


HENRY  SEIDEL  CANBY 


DOROTHY  CANFIELD 


CHRISTOPHERMORLEY 


WM.  ALLEN  WHITE 


IF  you  are   a   bookish  person,  you  have 
probably  heard  about  the  Book-of-the- 
Month  Club.    Many  of  the  most  prom- 
inent people  in  the  country  have  already 
subscribed  to  its  service.  Wherever  books 
are  talked  about,  it  is  likely  to  come  into  the 
conversation.  Frequently,  however,  the  sim- 
ple idea  behind  it  seems  to  be  misunder- 
stood. 

There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  intel- 
ligent people  in  this  country  who  are  really 
anxious  to  keep  abreast  of  outstanding  new 
books,  as  they  appear.  But  the  average 
person  fails  to  read  most  of  these  important 
books.  He  misses  them  because  he  is  either 
(oo  busy  or  too  neglectful  to  go  out  and  buy 
them.  How  often  has  this  happened  to  you? 
"I  certainly  want  to  read  that  book!"  you 
say  to  yourself,  when  you  see  a  review  or 
hear  a  book  praised  highly,  by  someone 
whose  taste  you  respect.  But,  in  most  cases, 
you  never  "get  around  to  it." 

It  is  to  meet  this  situation,  chiefly,  that 
the  Book-of-the-Month  Club  was  organized. 
It  takes  cognizance  of  the  procrastination 
that  forever  causes  you  to  miss  the  best 
books;  each  month,  without  effort  on  your  part, 
you  will  receive  the  outstanding  new  book  pub- 
lished that  month — just  as  you  receive  a  maga- 
zine— by  mail'. 

How  is  the  "outstanding"  book  each 
month  chosen!  How  may  you  be  sure  it  is  a 
book  that  you  would  care  to  purchase  any- 
way? In  order  to  obtain  a  completely  un- 
biassed selection,  the  Book-of-the-Month 
Club  has  asked  a  group  of  well-known  critics, 
whose  judgment  as  to  books  and  whose 
catholicity  of  taste  have  long  been  known  to 
the  public,  to  act  as  a  Selecting  Committee. 
They  are:  Henry  Seidel  Canby,  Chairman; 
Heywood  Broun,  Dorothy  Canfield,  Chris- 
topher Morley  and  William  Allen  White. 

These  individuals  have  no  business  con- 
nection with  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club. 
They  were  simply  requested  to  function  as 
judges,  for  the  benefit  of  our  subscribers, 
and  they  agreed  to  do  so.  Each  month,  the 
new  books,  of  all  publishers,  are  presented  to 


them.  From  these,  by  a  system  of  voting, 
they  choose  what  they  consider  to  be  the 
most  outstanding  and  readable  book  each 
month,  and  that  book  is  forthwith  sent  to  every 
subscriber  of  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club. 

Tastes  differ,  however.  You  may  concede 
that  a  book  selected  by  such  a  committee  is 
likely  to  be  one  that  you  would  not  care  to 
miss  reading.  But  you  may  disagree  with 
their  choice  in  any  one  month.  If  so,  you  may 
exchange  the  book  you  receive  for  any  one  of 
a  number  of  other  books  which  the  Committee 
simultaneously  recommends.  Thus,  your 
choice  among  current  books  is  no  more  limit- 
ed than  if  you  browsed  in  a  bookstore.  The 
only  result  is — that  you  actually  do  obtain 
and  do  read  the  books  you  want  to  read. 
This  you  won't  do,  in  most  cases,  if  you  rely 
upon  your  present  haphazard  methods  of 
book-buying. 

The  cost  of  this  service  is — nothing.  The 
cost  of  the  books  is,  in  every  case,  the  pub- 
lishers' retail  price. 

If  you  are  interested  in  this  idea,  and  wish 
to  know  more  about  it,  send  for  our  pros- 
pectus, in  which  the  simple  details  of  the 
plan  are  completely  outlined.  Your  request 
will  involve  you  in  no  obligation  to  sub- 
scribe. If,  however,  you  do  subscribe  at  this 
time,  you  will  receive  special  privileges  as 
a  "charter  subscriber,"  which  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  offer  later. 


I 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB,   INC. 
218  West  40th  St.,  Dept.  35  K 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  cost,  your  Prospectus 
outlining  the  details  of  the  Book-of-the-Month 
Plan  of  Reading.  This  request  involves  me  in 
no  obligation  to  subscribe  to  your  service. 

Name 

Address 

City 


.State. 


I. 
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A-51 8 — Ship  book-ends .  Made 
from  fiat  sheet-brass.  Embellished 
with  an  old  galleon.  An  ideal  gift 
for  a  boy,, — and  a  charming  present 
for  a  girl .  And  grown-up  folks  will 
crave  for  them.  They  are  ?M  *  tail 
and  6'  wide.  Price,  <f>  Cft 
the  pair.. v 3>*.iW 


A -526 — Brass  ship  ink- 
well. An  English"  re- 
production. The  base 
is  a  sea  of  wild  waves, 
wherein  has  been  built 
an  inkwell, — a  resting 
place  for  pens  and  pen- 
cils,—and  a  groove  for 
little  trinkets.  An  ex- 
traordinary design  in  an 
inkwell,  and  a  work  of 
art  for  a  desk 
It  is  5H'  tall  and 
gk'jrUMtl  Aft 
Special...  «J>O.OU 


A-527 — Italian  ship  book -ends. 
Made  of  composition  in  an  old 
grainwood  finish.  Realistic  and 
attractive.  Something  entirely 
new.  Felt  bottoms  Just  the 
needed  decorative  touch  for 
a  den.  They  hold  a  fine  sur- 
prise in  store  for  you.  They 
are 6^* tall.  Feat-  GV)  AA 
ured!thepair $*.UU 


A-550— The  End  of  the  Trail. 
Metal  book-ends  in  an  antique 
gold  finish.  Felt  bottoms.  An 
excellent  reproduction  of  the 
original  model.  They  are  5* 
tall  and  5H  '  wide;  An  artistic 
subject  for  a  library.  CO  ftli 
Easily  worth,  the  pair  3>*-»W 


A-811 — A  writing-set  that  will  enrich  .your  thoughts.  Made  of  brass,  in  an 
old  gold  and  crackled  finish.  You  will  be  proud  of  it,  for  it  is  splendid-looking. 
It  has  all  the  niceties  that  a  woman  loves,  and  a  man  needs.  The  desk-blotter 
is  20%*  long  and  16*  wjde,  and  all  the  accessories  are  in  tasteful  CO  on. 
proportion.  Complete,  as  illustrated »p7.OV 


A-519-— Hammered  brass  desk-set  in  an  old  English  finish.  Consists  of 
desk-blotter,  18Ji**12"  with  4  brass  corners,  a  good-sized  Victorian  ink- 
pot, a  pen  and  pencil  holder,  a  letter -opener,  and  a  blotter-pad.  It  will 
lend  dignity  and  delight  to  the  writing  corner.  Inexpensive  as 
it  is  attractive.  As  illustrated,  the  set 


. 

<TC   AA 

*p*J.  vv 


A-54S— An-old  Galleon.  An  ap- 
propriate subject  for  book -ends. 
Made  of  metal,  and  in  an  old  gold 
finish.  It  is  5*  tall  and  5'  wide. 
Felt  bottoms.  When  one  thinks  of 
the  durability  of  these  things,  their 
intrinsic  beauty  and  useful  service, 
— their  cost,  by  comparison,  seem 
infinitesimal.  This  pair  C')  CA 
sellsfor ^.aU 


A-508 — A  desk-set  for  young  folks.  In  a  brushed-brass  finish. 
Modest  in  looks — but  a  good  beginning  for  a  writing  career.  "Set 
consists  of  desk-blotter  ISJi'  x  12*.  a  baseless  brass  ink-pot,  a 
pen  and  pencil  tray,  and  a  letter-opener.  Featured,  JJ  70 


the  set. 

A-513— Black  Cat 
book-ends.  They  have 
been  selected  by  Good 
Housekeeping  for  their 
forthcoming  Christ- 
mas page.  Made  of 
metal,  they  are  grace 


A-504— Lion    book-ends 
In  a  Roman-gold  finish 
Composition   material 
They  are  7  *  long  and  4 ' 
tall,   and   have  felt  bot- 
toms.     A   modeled 
piece  of  work.    The 
pair  sells  $2.50 


A-528 — There  are  all  sorts  of  inkwells,  but  did 
you  ever  see  one  like  this?  Converted  from  an 
old  colonial  night-lamp.  Made  of  brass.  It  is 
4K*  tall.  How  dull  life  would  be  without 
pretty  things  to  fire  our  imagination.  CM  •JA 
Featured  at *J>1.OV 

If  Order  by  stock  number  only.     Shipping  charges  paid  on  all  orders  for  $10  or  more. 

1T  We  will  be  pleased  to  ship  direct  prepaid  to  your  friends. 

f  Readers  of  Survey  Graphic  are  invited  to  write  for  our  illustrated  catalogue  G.  1 12  of  Art  Colony  products. 

ART  COLONY  INDUSTRIES,  34  UNION  SQUARE,  N.  Y.  CITY 

America's  leading  metal  craftsmen 
(In   answering   advertisements  please   mention   THE    SURVEY.     //   helps   us,   it   identifies   you.) 
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Let  your  Dollars 


SERVE 


as 


EARN 


CITY  Housing  Corporation  offers  a  unique  op- 
portunity for  the  investment  of  funds:  safety  of 
principal  and  a  steady  income,  together  with  the 
satisfaction  of  -knowing  that  your  money  is  serving  a 
useful  purpose — the  building  of  homes  for  people  of 
moderate  incomes. 

Garden  homes  for  650  families  have  been  provided 
at  Sunnyside  Gardens,  Long  Island  City,  in  a  period 
of  two  and  one-half  years.  The  cost  of  ownership — 
between  $9  and  $11  per  room  per  month — is  actually 
less  than  the  usual  rental  of  dark  rooms  in  the  city. 
389  more  homes  are  being  built  now. 

Dividends  on  City  Housing  Corporation  stock  are 
limited  by  charter  to  6%,  thereby  eliminating  specula- 
tive profit,  and  bringing  better  homes  within  the  reach 
of  people  of  moderate  incomes.  The  Company's  activi- 
ties depend  upon  the  sale  of  this  limited-dividend  stock 
to  the  investing  public.  EVERY  PURCHASER  OF 
A  $100  SHARE  AT  PAR  INCREASES  THE 
EXTENT  OF  THE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE 
COMPANY. 

Six  per  cent  dividends  have  been  paid  since  the  be- 
ginning and  we  offer  this  stock  as  a  safe  and,  at  the 
same  time,  useful  investment.  For  further  informa- 
tion write  City  Housing  Corporation,  587  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  or  send  in  the  coupon  below. 

CITY  HOUSING  CORPORATION 

A  limited  dividend  company — 
Organized  to  build  better  homes  and  communities 

Authorized  capital,  $5,000,000  in  shares  of 
$100  each 

Alexander  M.  Bing,  President, 
Dr.  Felix  Adler,  John  G.  Agar, 
Leo  S.  Bing,  Charles  S.  Bird,  Jr.,  William 
Sloane  Coffin,  Thomas  C.  Desmond,  Douglas 
L.  Elliman,  Prof.  Richard  T.  Ely,  Arthur 
Lehman,  Frank  Lord,  V.  Everit  Macy,  John 
Martin,  Mrs.  Joseph  M.  Proskauer,  Mrs. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Robert  E.  Simon. 


CITY   HOUSING   CORPORATION, 
587  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Please    send   me   further    information    with    the    under- 
standing that   it   entails   no   obligation   on  my   part. 


Name    . . 
Address 
City 


State. 
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Woman's  Place— Where  Isn't  It? 


VER  since  Eve  left  Paradise,  the  trend  of 
thought  has  been  in  the  direction  of  woman's 
sphere,"  said  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  on  her 
eightieth  birthday,  in  1895.  "Those  who  could 
write  in  prose  or  verse  have  written  about  it;  those 
who  could  orate  have  talked  about  it;  statesmen  have 
declared  its  limits  in  laws  and  constitutions;  biihops  in 
scriptures  and  sermons;  editors  in  journals,  and  scien- 
tists in  osseous  formations,  muscles,  nerves,  and  the 
size  and  quality  of  the  feminine  brain.  They  have  all 
sung  in  chorus  the  same  old  song,  and  will  continue, 
like  Poe's  raven,  to  sing  it  'evermore,'  unless  som-one 
shall  arise  to  solve  this  tangled  problem." 

That  someone  has  arisen.  Not  perhaps  as  Mrs. 
Stanton  expected,  in  the  person  of  a  great  evangelist 
preaching  women's  rights.  But  as  a  mass  meeting, 
rising  to  meet  women's  responsibilities. 

The  last  census  shows  that  one  married  woman  in 
every  ten  is  a  "breadwinner." 

MOST  married  women  who  work  do  it  because 
they  "have  to.  Their  husbands'  wages  are  not 
enough  to  support  a  family  in  these  days,  divorced  from 
farm  and  village  life  where  a  woman's  home-keeping 
produced  something  like  half  of  what  the  family  con- 
sumed. 

Many  do  it  both  for  the  advantage  of  two  cash  in- 
comes and  for  the  companionship  of  the  job  outside  the 
home. 

Some  do  it  for  the  principle  involved  and  be- 
cause of  their  love  of  the  work  itself.  These  favored 
ones  long  ago  gave  up  arguing  about  woman's  place; 
they  have  refused  to  choose  between  a  home  and  a  job; 
they  demand  both  a  home  with  children  and  interesting 
work  outside  that  home. 

All  three  kinds  of  working  wives  will  have  their  say 
in  the  November  Graphic  in  an  enlarged  special  number 
on  Woman's  Place.  Among  the  contributors  are: 

MARY    ROSS,    editor    of    two    of   The    Survey's 
departments    and    mother    of    two    children    at 
home,  book  reviewer  at  large  in  New  York  and  lady 
farmer  in  Connecticut. 

BEATRICE  HINKLE,  M.D.,  the  first  woman 
physician  to  hold  a  public  health  position,  the  founder 
of  the  first  psycho-therapeutic  clinic  to  be  opened  in 
this  country,  author,  psychoanalyst,  and  also  parent. 

CHASE  GOING  WOODHOUSE  of  the  federal 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  and  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  economic  and  social  problems  of  the  home 
of  the  American  Home  Economics  Association,  and  a 
practising  parent. 

HELEN  GLENN  TYSON,  who  knows  the 
working  mother  through  her  study  and  administrative 
work  in  the  fields  of  mothers'  pensions  and  day 
nurseries',  and  also  her  private  experience. 

BEULAH  AMIDON,  who  has  written  and  edited 
and  observed  parents  and  practised  parenthood  on 
three  coasts  of  the  United  States  and  now  is  an  asso- 
ciate editor  of  The  Survey. 


ELEANOR  ROWLAND  WEM BRIDGE,  proud 
possessor  of  a  job,  a  Ph.D.,  a  daughter  and  a  book  on 
Other  People's  Daughters. 

MARY  ANDERSON,  adopted  American,  a  student 
of  women  in  industry,  and  director  of  the  federal 
Women's  Bureau. 

PAUL  DOUGLASS,  who  has  made  the  subject  of 
the  family  wage  practically  his  own  in  the  United 
States,   and  is   professor   of   industrial   relations   at   the 
University  of  Chicago. 

WILLIAM  GREEN,  the  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  the  parent  of  five  daughters  and  a 
son,  and  the  exponent  of  vigorous  views  on  woman's 
place. 

FRANKWOOD  WILLIAMS,  M.D.,  who  writes 
on  parent-child  relationships  with  the  fine  objectivity 
of  one  who  is  not  a  parent  and  the  special  psychiatric 
training  and  background  which  has  made  him  Medical 
Director  of  the  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  and  lecturer  at  Smith  College,  the  New  School 
for  Social  Research  and  the  like. 

IRA  S.  WILE,  M.D.,  physician  and  parent,  adviser 
to  perplexed  parents  and  perplexing  offspring  and 
author  of  The  Challenge  of  Childhood. 

STUART  CHASE,  who  has  investigated  the  meat 
industry,  the  packers,  and  also  the  home  and  has 
to  his  credit  two  children,  two  books,  and  many  pub- 
lished articles  centering  in  the  economic  field;  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  The  Labor  Bureau. 

ERNEST  R.  MOWRER  who  takes  some  of 
most  interesting  material  from  his  volume  on  Family 
Disintegration,  now  in  press  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, to  cast  light  on  new  ways  and  old. 

ERNEST  W.  BURGESS  who  writes  on  The 
Romantic  Impulse  from  a  chair  of  sociology  at  the 
University  of  Chicago. 
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The  Gist  of  It 

A  from   one   editor   to   another,   Henry   Goddard 
Leach    of    The    Forum    writes:    "Your    last 
Survey  Graphic  [October]   keeps  up  your  new 
tradition    of    freshness    and    originality.     Your 
cover  is  irresistible.    A  few  minutes  ago  I  tried  to  buy 
a  copy  at  the  chief  Grand  Central  newsstand  to  send 
to  a  friend  in  Nebraska:  'Sorry,  all  sold  out.'    Florence 
Kelley  is  affording  me  some  useful  ammunition  in  con- 
versation.   By  the  way,  I  wonder  if  you  realize  what 
a  prize  you  have  in  Whipple?" 

YES,  Bro'  Leach,  we  do  appreciate  Whipple,  as 
witness  this  present  November  issue.  His  regular 
department,  Letters  and  Life,  is  expanded  to  make  a 
Fall  Book  Section,  for  which  he  writes  the  leader. 
Page  156.  And  he  is  the  author  of  The  Revolution  on 
Quality  Street  in  which  the  "ay-centers"  and  their 
place  in  the  intellectual  scenery  of  our  day  are  keenly 
analyzed.  Page  1 19.  At  New  York  University,  where 
he  teaches  journalism  to  hordes  of  aspiring  youngsters 
who  turn  up  later  in  the  publicity  offices  of  the  movies, 
he  is  known  as  Mr.  Whipple.  In  The  Survey  office 
he  goes  by  the  name  of  Whip.  But  in  the  Catskills, 
where  he  summers  in  a  cabin  built  of  white  birch  logs, 
his  Dutch  farmer  neighbors  make  it  a  point  of  pride 
to  call  him  Professor  Whipple. 

BORN  in  Kilkenny,  for  many  years  a  resident  of 
Hull  House  in  Chicago  and  later  a  New  Yorker, 
Francis  Hackett  has  ample  background  for  his  penetrat- 
ing criticism  of  New  York  as  a  City  of  Puppets.  He 
was  formerly  editor  of  the  literary  review  of  the 
Chicago  Evening  Post  and  for  eight  years  literary  and 
dramatic  critic  of  The  New  Republic.  His  books  in- 


clude The  Irish  Nation,  The  Invisible  Censor  and  a 
novel,  That  Nice  Young  Couple.  Page  125.  In  a  later 
issue  we  shall  have  a  companion  piece,  Christopher 
Morley's  New  York,  a  picture  from  the  luminous  point 
of  view  of  the  author  of  Where  the  Blue  Begins. 

ELIZABETH  ELLIOTT  pleads  that  nothing  be 
said  about  her  except  that  this  is  her  maiden 
name.  Her  lively  observations  are  based  upon  the 
Canadian  system  of  regulating  and  licensing  liquor  which 
have  been  so  ardently  urged  upon  us  of  the  U.  S.  Page 
129. 

FAMILIES  whose  insolvency  has  been  worked  over 
by  the  juvenile  court  often  come  off  better  than 
more  advantaged  households,  for  the  judge  and  the 
referee  combine  many  of  the  functions  of  priest, 
physician  and  bosom  friend.  Out  of  these  family  courts 
has  come  a  fine  new  conception  of  parenthood,  of  the 
adventure  of  being  grown-up,  which  Miriam  Van 
Waters  here  places  at  the  disposal  of  all  baffled  parents. 
She  is  the  referee  of  the  Los  Angeles  Juvenile  Court, 
the  author  of  Youth  in  Conflict  which  has  had  the 
large"  sale  it  deserves,  and  she  won  her  Ph.D.  at  Clark 
University  when  Clark  was  the  Mecca  of  American 
psychologists.  Page  135. 

MERTON,  after  all,  did  get  into  the  movies  and 
became  the  hero  and  the  hope  of  that  great 
majority  of  the  public  which  believes  it  must  find  ex- 
pression for  its  artistic  self  at  Hollywood.  But  Merton 
would  have  fared  harder  today,  with  the  Central 
Casting  Corporation  doing  its  best  to  get  steadier 
work  for  the  15,000  extras  already  on  the  list  rather 
than  add  to  their  number.  The  joint  personnel  work 
of  the  motion  picture  producers  has  toned  up  the 
whole  employment  situation.  Marian  L.  Mel,  who 
writes  of  it,  is  director  of  the  Women's  Division. 
Page  141. 

"I  AMES  G.  McDONALD  is  called  chairman  of  the 
J  Foreign  Policy  Association,  but  he  is  in  reality  the 
intellectual  chef  of  the  association's  Saturday  luncheons 
in  New  York,  which  reopen  on  November  13  with  a 
discussion  of  Germany's  entrance  into  the  League  of 
Nations.  Prof.  Gilbert  Murray  will  speak  for  Eng- 
land and  another,  still  to  be  chosen,  for  Germany. 
Here  Mr.  McDonald  gives  us  his  incisive  monthly 
department,  not  the  least  interesting  feature  being  his 
discussion  of  the  unpopularity  of  Americans  in  Europe 
and  of  how  we  got  that  way.  Page  147. 

THE  old  fellows  have  made  a  world  so  dull  it's 
scarce  worth  the  trouble  of  tinkering  with.  That, 
or  words  to  that  effect,  has  been  said  over  and  again 
by  eager  youths.  And  Carl  Van  Doren  repeated  it 
in  the  October  Graphic.  Very  well,  then.  Granted. 
But  after  dullness — what?  The  challenge  was  flung 
back  at  the  youngsters  and  they  have  replied  in  a 
symposium  limited  to  contributors  in  their  thirties.  It 
formi  rare  good  reading,  perhaps  good  prophecy,  and 
it  has  been  known  to  doddering  older  folk  on  the  staff 
as  The  Children's  Page  of  The  Survey.  Page  152. 
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The  Revolution  on  Quality  Street 


By  LEON  WHIFFLE 


you  heard  of  the  revolution  on  Quality 
Street  where  the  serious  magazines  live? 
Harper's  has  gone  red.  The  Century  has 
another  new  editor — from  Indiana,  of  all 
places!  The  Atlantic  prints  the  best  "I 
Confess"  articles  in  the  world.  The  Forum 
is  impresario  for  intellectual  jousts  that  interest  even  the 
Vatican.  The  American  Mercury's  winged  heels  have  raced 
from  nothing  to  over  60,000  in  two  years.  Finally,  Scrib- 
ner's  is  the  sole  survivor  of  the  literary  pictorial  magazine 
of  our  youth.  Of  course,  the  redness  of  Harper's  is  in  the 
spanking  new  cover,  now  a  year  old,  and  The  Century's 
wild  westerner  proves  the  gentlest  of  souls,  but  the  revolu- 
tion is  real.  It  is  changing  the  intellectual  scenery  of  our 
day. 

The  revolution  is  really  in  the  mind  and  taste  of  the 
intelligent  American  reader.  He  dictates  the  new  table 
of  contents;  he  acquiesces  when  the  pictures  give  way  to 
more  text;  he  is  creator  of  "the  new  review."  For  his 
interest  has  shifted  from  belles 
letires  literature  and  art  to  peo- 
ple and  ideas;  and  he  is  asking 
a  challenge  to  his  mind  rather 
than  a  way  of  escape.  This  shift 
is  part  of  the  secret  of  our 
changing  society. 

As  in  all  revolutions,  some  go 
up  and  others  go  down.  Twenty 
years  ago  Scribner's  lead  "the 
Quality  group"  with  180,000 
circulation  in  Ayer's  Newspaper 
Annual,  but  for  1925  reported 
only  71,031.  It  is  significant  of 
a  changed  periodical  ethics  that 
the  1906  figures  were  only  "pub- 
lisher's estimates"  and  meant 
every  copy  printed  while  last 
year  they  meant  bona  fide  sales 
certified  by  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations.  So  all  the  old  fig- 
ures need  some  discounting.  The 
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Century  declined  from  150,000  in  1906  to  31,044  last  year. 
In  1853  the  three-year-old  Harper's  had  130,000;  in  1906 
it  claimed  150,000;  and  through  August,  1925,  was  aver- 
aging around  65,000.  Then — "the  revolution  of  Septem- 
ber" and  in  four  months  the  "new"  Harper's  was  at  102,901. 
Meanwhile  other  sabots  had  been  clattering  upward  on  the 
stairs  (if  Boston  will  pardon  the  allusion)  for  The  Atlantic 
had  risen  steadily  from  25,000  to  119,364  last  year.  The 
Mercury,  born  January  1924,  had  61,419  devotees  by  Jan- 
uary 1926;  and  The  Forum  that  had  sunk  into  innocuous 
desuetude  with  some  2,OOO  on  July  I,  1923,  last  March 
celebrated  its  fortieth  anniversary  with  63,320.  These  are 
index  numbers  for  something  in  our  intellectual  life.  The 
editors  heard  the  thunder  of  the  changing  tides.  They  had 
to  go  up  or  go  under. 

The  old  regime  meant  Harper's,  The  Atlantic,  Scribner's 
and  The  Century,  and  with  The  American  Review  of  Re- 
views, and  The  World's  Work,  they  took  the  title  "Quality 
Group"  to  label  a  common  policy  for  advertising.  The 

group  had  common  solicitors  and 
sold  space  at  joint  rates.  They 
affirmed  and  people  agreed  that 
there  was  something  unique  and 
distinguished  about  them.  They 
were  dubbed  "the  thirty-five  cen- 
ters" and  their  price  then  was 
quality,  and  meant  an  audience 
with  some  money.  So  the  adver- 
tiser paid  pretty  fair  rates  to 
bring  to  this  select  audience 
notices  of  quality  products — 
books,  education,  travel  ,  art 
wares,  and  so  on.  If  sales  did 
not  always  justify  him,  he  got 
prestige  by  association,  reached 
the  "key  people,"  and  sometimes 
reprinted  his  advertisement  to 
prove  his  quality  to  dealers  and 
clientele. 

Recently  the  Golden  Book  has 
supplanted  The  Century  in  this 
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Quality  Group,  but  is  a  variant  with  its  reprints  of  fiction. 
My  concern  is  with  the  text.  The  World's  Work  and 
The  American  Review  of  Reviews,  so  far  as  text  goes,  are 
cousins  rather  than  members  of  the  family.  Instead,  I  shall 
include  The  Forum  and  The  American  Mercury  as  brethren 
in  spirit  if  not  yet  in  commerce. 

Now  in  contents  these  magazines  of  the  old  regime  did 
not  picture  the  throbbing  life  of  changing  America,  but 
carried  on  the  American  tradi- 
tion, an  inheritance  from  the 
heroic  figures  in  our  letters  in 
the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  It  was  a  Boston-Atlan- 
tic seaboard  tradition,  distinctly 
Nordic,  I  fear,  with  memories  of 
Blackwood's  and  The  Cornhill 
Magazine  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other  a  rather  condescend- 
ing recognition  of  the  "local 
color"  writers  of  the  South  and 
West  as  "native"  material.  They 
printed  Mark  Twain  but  never 
quite  approved  his  stinging  satire. 
It  was  a  sentimental,  Victorian, 
and  laisser  faire  tradition,  hold- 
ing polite  literature,  fine  arts, 
and  philosophy  as  the  symbols 
of  civilization.  The  audience 
was  not  large  for  then  as  now 
our  quota  of  intelligent  readers 
seemed  fixed  around  500,000, 
but  very  select  and  cultured,  the 
"best  people,"  people  who  had 


The  Atlantic  quietly  hung  in  the  skeleton  closet 

the  notion  that  the  magazine  was  a  sort  of  literary 

chaperone  and — 


wasn't  that  sort  of  a  world,  and  if  it  is,  please  don't  men- 
tion it.  When  Harper's  touched  sex  love  in  Trilby  and 
Hardy's  Jude  the  Obscure  a  pretty  rumpus  was  raised ; 
and  George  Kennan's  articles  on  the  iniquities  of  old  Russia 
kicked  up  the  dust  though  Siberia  was  remote  enough  in 
those  days.  In  brief  this  old  regime,  as  all  old  regimes, 
held  literature  and  art  to  be  decorations  of  a  class,  and 
was  suspicious  of  mere  common  people. 

The  two  great  contributions 
of  this  period  were:  the  Amer- 
ican story  in  its  modern  form ; 
and  the  illustrations.  This  story 
was  not  the  French  conte,  but 
something  of  our  own,  half 
moral  and  half  realistic,  arising 
in  the  work  of  Poe,  Irving,  and 
Hawthorne,  and  developed  by 
the  magazines  until  it  became 
our  most  characteristic  fictional 
form.  This  element  in  the  new 
American  monthlies  was  not  de- 
rived from  the  English  period- 
icals with  their  serials  by  Dick- 
ens, Thackeray  et  al.  and  their 
serious  review  articles.  Its  in- 
fluence is  still  predominant  in 
our  women's  and  fiction  maga- 
zines, and  The  Golden  Book, 
off-spring  of  the  Review  of  Re- 
views, has  in  two  years  found 
several  hundred  thousand  peo- 
ple who  want  to  read  or  re- 
read the  best  short  stories  of 


some  education,  some  wealth — for  those  days — professional 
prestige,  and  a  pleasantly  aloof  intellectual  leisure.     These 


this  very  period,  and  of  world  literature. 

The  pictures  were  the  second  element  in  this  first  "revo- 


readers  did  not  want  a  magazine  to  be  realistic,  a  prize-fight     lution" — that  from  under  the  yoke  of  British  models.    The 


or  a  riot,  or  ask  that  life  be  made  urgent  and  disquieting — 
our  modern  "kick."  Mostly  they  withdrew  into  Harper's 
or  The  Century  for  assurance  that  the  world  was  a  happy 
and  restful  place  wherein  nice  people  were  writing  charm- 
ing poems  and  essays,  travelling  to  lovely  places,  or  writing 
tales  and  painting  pictures  that  would  solace  and  restore. 
Theirs,  in  many  ways,  was  a  literature  of  escape,  and  mayhap 
all  the  gentle  of  soul  could  do  about  that  grandiose  America, 
mad  with  continent-conquering,  was  to  escape.  Robert 
Underwood  Johnson,  late  editor  of  The  Century,  describes 
the  old  regime  thus: 

Here  was  no  straining  after  effect,  no  simulated  robustness, 
no  cocksureness,  no  "punch"  and  "pep,"  no  revolutionary  mad- 
ness. In  keeping  with  our  tradition  it  had  grace  and  serenity, 
and  honest  sentiment  and  natural  gaiety,  not  the  sentimentality 
of  the  later  morbid,  pestilent,  made-up,  true-to-pattern  writing 
in  so  many  magazines  that  spoils  one's  repose  by  making  a 
problem  of  everything  and  by  tearing  everything  up  by  the 
roots  to  see  how  it  is  growing.  I  find  this  new  magazine 
fatiguing  by  the  very  brilliance  of  its  method  as  though  the 
peace  of  the  world  were  banished  forever.  It  reminds  me  of 
the  remark  of  an  Italian  lady,  who  recently  said:  "In  America 
you  are  always  for  or  against  something." 

We  confess  a  certain  sympathy  with  this  view.  These 
quality  folks  did  not  seem  to  want  world  affairs  till  the 
affairs  were  dead  (the  Civil  War  was  meat  and  drink 
through  the  'eighties)  and  then  discussed  as  among  gentle- 
men at  the  club.  To  be  torn  up  in  brain  and  heart  by 
economics,  sex,  world  politics,  and  race  struggles — why  it 


American  monthlies  filled  themselves  with  fine  pictures  and 
developed  a  native  and  famous  school  of  illustrators.  Joseph 
Pennell  said:  "Illustration  is  a  form  of  art  in  which  we 
Americans  have  made  a  greater  international  reputation  than 
in  any  other."  Here  was  a  complete  break  from  the  Eng- 
lish tradition  save  in  The  Atlantic,  and  even  that  once  ran 
a  set  of  cuts  picturing  setting-up  exercises  a  la  Deharte, 
Harper's  used  to  bring  out  two  editions — one  illustrated 
for  American  readers,  the  other  unillustrated  for  its  large 
British  circulation.  The  British  were  too  conservative  to 
like  pictures  with  their  text.  These  were  a  novelty.  In 
the  present  revolution  we  are  ourselves  omitting  pictures  and 
returning  to  the  British  tradition.  Pictures  and  the  true 
review  apparently  do  not  go  together. 

So  here  we  have  the  old  "quality  magazines" — peaceful, 
cultured,  ably  edited,  with  the  best  of  the  current  novels, 
not  disputatious  over  politics  or  economics,  and  rich  with 
every  variety  of  their  two  real  gifts — the  short  story  and  the 
illustration  for  articles  and  for  fiction. 

What  happened  to  them?  The  Little  Red  School  House 
kept  grinding  away  and  Demos  took  to  reading.  Next,  the 
generation  of  1880  to  1910  that  had  been  satisfied  with  the 
menu  purveyed  to  them  by  Howells  and  Aldrich  and  Rich- 
ard Watson  Gilder  and  Henry  M.  Alden  passed  on.  Then 
the  world  changed.  These  things  had  happened  to  their 
children:  Science,  Machines,  Industrialism,  Feminism, 
World  War,  Leisure,  the  new  Psychology,  and  the  Inter- 
rogation of  Religion.  These  capital  letter  words  almosr 
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define  the  "new  table  of  contents."  The  children  needed  a 
new  kind  of  magazine,  a  reflector,  even  a  guide  for  the 
welter.  For  their  minds  were  stimulated  to  incandescence ; 
they  got  the  queer  notion  that  "culture"  means  ideas,  dis- 
cussions, and  questioning.  The  first  answer  was  the  "muck- 
raking" magazines,  McClure's,  Everybody's,  Collier's  and 
so  on,  which  took  their  readers  right  out  of  the  library  and 
dumped  them  in  the  laboratory,  factory,  and  city  hall.  They 
proved  that  the  hurrying  world  of  live  men  can  be  made 
vividly  interesting  to  masses  of  readers,  and  they  whetted 
the  taste  for  social  facts.  The  new  generation  did  not  want 
to  escape  life,  but  to  dive  into  life.  Instead  of  trusting  to 
the  Republican  Party  (I  fear  I  always  think  of  quality 
magazines  as  Republicans),  the  minister,  and  Christmas 
alms,  the  people  got  an  evil  joy  out  of  interrogating  these 
institutions,  and  wanted  to  revise  them.  The  women  got 
out  of  hand,  the  children  got  out  of  hand,  even  the  servants 
got  out  of  hand — the  revolution  is  being  born.  Here  is 
the  "new"  audience  avid  for  Life. 

Next  came  the  new  economics  of  periodical  publishing. 
The  quality  magazines  were  all  the  joint  product  of  publish- 
ing-houses— a  characteristic  connection  before  the  days  of 
modern  advertising  salesmanship.  They  were  not  exactly 
"house  organs"  but  they  did  advertise  the  firm's  books,  and 
were  feeders  for  sales.  The  magazines  did  not  absolutely 
have  to  make  money.  The  profits  came  in  prestige,  in  the 
exploitation  of  the  firm's  authors  so  they  were  kept  alive 
in  the  magazines  between  books,  and  the  fact  they  could 
sell  their  product  twice — first  as 
serials  and  then  as  books.  By 
exchanging  advertising  they  real- 
ly provided  directories  of  books 
and  lived  as  did  those  fabled 
natives  of  the  Azores  by  taking 
in  each  other's  washing.  But 
with  their  pages  of  school,  finan- 
cial, and  luxury  advertising, 
probably  most  of  them  made 
some  money.  If  they  didn't, 
well,  the  publishers  were  not 
money-changers  anyhow. 

Then  came  Munsey's  and  Mc- 
Clure's at  ten  cents,  and  the 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  and  other 
woman's  magazines,  and  the  pop- 
ular fiction  magazine.  The 
muck-rakers  were  sold  down  the 
river,  but  they  spawned  every 
description  of  weekly  and  month- 
ly to  amuse  the  newly-literate 
Demos,  or  to  open  his  purse  to 
buy  advertised  things.  This  ap- 
peal to  the  populace  ran  cir- 
culations into  millions — a  kind  of  mad  orgy  to  the  old 
regime.  Robert  Bridges,  editor  of  Scribner's,  tells  me  the 
American  News  Company  reports  two  hundred  periodicals  on 
the  stands  today  as  against,  perhaps,  a  score  or  two  twenty 

r  years  ago.  The  popular  group  took  a  little  of  the  quality 
circulation  (probably  by  stealing  the  next  generation  who 
would  have  otherwise  inherited  a  subscription  to  the  old 
magazines)  but  not  much,  for  the  Quality  folks  didn't 
have  a  half  million  among  'em.  But  they  did  cut  into 
the  quality  advertising  revenue  when  they  offered  their 
millions  as  a  market  for  garters  and  tooth-paste  and  auto- 


— that  its  buff  cover  conspicuously  displayed  would 
protect  an  unattended  female  anywhere  in  the  world 


mobiles  and  all  the  products  of  our  machines.  With  their 
huge  revenue  from  mass  circulations  they  cut  the  feet  from 
under  the  quality  group  by  running  up  the  price  of  every- 
thing an  editor  buys  from  paper  to  English  novelists.  They 
boosted  the  very  things  the  quality  group  had  given  us — the 
short  story,  the  illustration  (and  the  novel)  beyond  the 
quality  reach.  They  so  raised  the  ante  to  the  Wellses,  Lockes, 
and  so  forth  until  it  became  impossible  for  a  quality  maga- 
zine to  get  a  look  in.  The  women's  magazines  arc  pay- 
ing as  high  as  $50,000  to  headliners  for  serials.  The  book 
and  magazine  publisher  cannot  offer  him  that  for  his  wares. 
Nor  can  you  develop  your  own  short  story  writers,  say. 
When  you  have  made  a  new  man  by  your  hard  work,  along 
comes  a  nouveau  riche  editor,  bids  him  up  to  four  times 
your  .top  rate,  and  takes  him  away.  One  of  our  best  story- 
tellers was  getting  $400  from  a  quality  magazine.  A  woman's 
magazine  offered  raises  up  to  $1,500 — and  for  the  same 
stories.  He  got  a  larger  audience,  more  money,  and  made  no 
compromise.  Authors  are  human.  So  are  illustrators.  Th? 
popular  periodical  editor  stole  the  quality  artists,  and  then, 
by  high  irony,  the  advertiser  stole  them  again — to  deck  out 
his  ads.  The  high  cost  of  the  picture  plus  the  high  cost 
of  reproduction  explains  why  the  quality  people  have  given 
up  illustrations. 

In  part  then  the  swing  to  the  review  idea  is  self-prtserva- 
tion.  It  is  in  a  sense  a  reversion  to  the  pre-American, 
British  type.  It  is  adapting  to  the  American  monthly  which 
can  no  longer  get  the  pick  of  the  fiction  and  drawings,  the 

formula  which  between  Walter 
Page's  time  and  now,  the  weekly 
magazines  of  opinion  had  been  ex- 
ploiting. And  curiously  enough,  in 
just  the  five-year  period  when 
these  weekly  journals  have  had 
hard  sledding  to  make  their  form- 
ula go,  the  quality  group  have 
rushed  in  like  boys  in  an  apple 
orchard.  And  from  another  angle 
they  have  rushed  into  the  vacuum 
in  the  field  of  life  and  general 
affairs  left  empty  by  the  sub- 
sidence of  the  old  muck-raking 
group.  And  this  subsidence,  to 
complete  the  circle,  took  the 
shape  of  turning  the  old  Mc- 
Clure's, American,  Everybody's, 
into  fiction  magazines — the  very 
field  the  quality  group  once  held 
in  the  days  of  the  smaller  reading 
audience.  Here  are  some  aspects 
of  the  economic  revolution. 
And  we  are  ready  for  the  new 


review. 

The  review  idea  had  precursors,  of  course — The  North 
American,  and  then  The  Forum,  founded  by  Isaac  Rice 
in  1886,  and  edited  first  by  Lorettus  Metcalfe  (from 
the  North  American)  and  later  by  Walter  Page.  The 
Forum  was  "a  public  magazine  for  the  discussion  sanely 
and  seriously  of  all  vital  questions"  and  was  conceived  of 
as  a  dynamic  force  directed  by  an  editor  who  sought  quali- 
fied experts  to  write  on  timely  subjects  instead  of  waiting 
for  contributions  from  the  Brahmins.  It  was  social  not 
literary.  Its  close  approximation  to  the  present  quality 
contents  is  revealed  by  these  titles  in  its  first  year's  index: 
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Prohibition  So-Called,  The  Present  Outlook  for  Christian- 
ity, College  Athletic  Sports,  What  The  Roman  Catholics 
Want,  Faith  and  Physical  Science,  Are  Women  Fairly 
Paid,  and  Florida.  Mix  a  little  fiction  and  some  depart- 
ments with  that  and  you  have  this  month's  quality  maga- 
zine. Walter  Page  went  on  to  The  Atlantic,  where  he 
carried  the  American  flag  on  the  cover  during  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  and  where  he  did  to  a  degree  what  he 
had  already  done  on  The  Forum — what  is  now  being  done 
by  them  all  in  so  far  as  they  are  dipping  into  world  affairs 
and  public  issues.  But  he  soon  founded  The  World's 
Work,  a  specialized  periodical  of  current  events,  and  the 
quality  group  relapsed  into  their  old  concerns.  Page  was  the 
Morning  Star  of  the  Revolution  in  that  first  wave  of  change. 
But  the  real  revolution  began,  strangely  enough,  in  The 
Atlantic  Monthly  of  Boston.  New  England  (and  The  At- 
lantic) had  never  been  afraid  of  ideas — what  with  Mr.  Emer- 
son and  others.  Bliss  Perry,  succeeding  Page  in  1899,  wrote: 

The  Atlantic  happens  to  be  particularly  interested  in  the 
present  world ;  curious  about  the  actual  conditions  of  politics 
and  society,  of  science  and  commerce,  of  art  and  literature. 
Above  all  it  is  engrossed  with  the  lives  of  the  men  and  women 
who  are  making  America  what  it  is  and  what  it  ought  to  be. 

I  feel  that  Professor  Perry  had  perhaps  learned  some  of 
this  from  Sam  McClure's  methods  and  success.  But  the 
men  and  women  of  America  were  not  engrossed  in  The 
Atlantic  save  a  few  thousand,  so  when  Messrs.  Houghton 
&  Mifflin  reorganized  their  business  they  sold  the  maga- 
zine to  Ellery  Sedgwick,  from  New  York,  and  MacGregor 
Jenkins,  long  connected  with  it  under  Houghton  &  Mifflin. 
The  new  Atlantic  Monthly  Company  issued  its  first  number 
in  August  1908 — an  important  date  in  the  cleavage  between 
the  esthetic-literary  tradition  and  the  new  sociological-ideas 
culture. 

The  "new"  Atlantic  has  been  Sedgwick  (plus  Jenkins 
and  a  little  Scottish  girl  named  Fitzgerald  who  helped 
mightily  on  circulation).  To  the  shrewd  Scotch  common- 
sense  of  Mr.  Jenkins  is  attributed  the  extraordinarily  suc- 
cessful business  management  of  the  company.  But  he  is 
also  one  of  the  keenest  appraisers  of  public  taste  in  the 
country.  He  senses  an  audience  as  a  real  thing,  not  an  ideal, 
hypothesis,  or  circulation  curve.  He  knows  what  Amer- 
cans  of  a  certain  level  will  read, 
and  in  one  of  his  several  books 
on  the  reading  public  portrays 
himself  as  that  nebulous  person- 
age, "the  man  in  the  street"  and 
admits  that  he  is  "the  literary 
dog  of  the  office  on  whom  a 
new  author  or  editorial  policy 
is  tried."  He  keeps  the  Atlantic's 
feet  on  the  ground. 

The  rest  is  Sedgwick  despite 
his  words  to  me:  "For  eighteen 
years  it  has  been  my  constant 
policy  to  regard  the  magazine  as 
a  definite  personality.  Editors 
are  but  incidents  and  their  im- 
portance is  small."  My  own  con- 
clusion, however,  is  that  the 
editor  is  always  the  magazine. 
Good  critics  believe  that  The 
Atlantic  has  no  policy  and  can- 
not have  one.  It  just  publishes 
what  it  thinks  will  give  its  read- 


Qlenn  Frank  certainly   carried    the  Century's  flag 
over  the  country 


ers  pleasure  or  stimulation.  That  means  what  Ellery  Sedg- 
wick likes  and  is  stimulated  by  (plus  Jenkins).  For  this 
editor  is  no  abstract  scholar  or  propagandist.  He  is  just 
delicately  sensitive  to  modern  life.  He  was  not  trained 
on  a  quality  magazine,  or  in  Boston,  though  a  Harvard 
man.  He  had  been  editor  of  Leslie's  Monthly,  and  asso- 
ciated with  McClure's  and  The  American  under  John  S. 
Phillips.  We  must  stress  how  Mr.  Sedgwick  brought  his 
interest  in  life  and  current  affairs  from  the  old  McClure 
group,  where  he  caught  the  idea  of  dealing  with  live  social 
problems  and  learned  the  technique  of  appealing  to  the 
people.  Did  he  not  add  to  Ellis  Parker  Butler's  famous 
story  the  remarkable  title,  Pigs  is  Pigs?  Through  Sedgwick 
in  a  way  was  the  germ  of  social  concern  passed  on  from  the 
dying  muck-rakers  to  the  first  of  the  new  reviews.  This  is 
an  important  connection.  Indeed,  he  has  been  a  genius  as 
a  synthesizer  and  as  a  fisher  of  people  and  writings  rather 
than  an  originator.  But  he  got  the  answer  first,  made  his 
combination  and  worked  out  his  formula,  perhaps  affirm- 
atively as  a  matter  of  prescience,  perhaps  because  the  pressure 
of  dwindling  circulation  and  prestige  put  it  up  to  him 
sooner  than  to  the  rest,  to  draw  from  the  muck-rakers,  the 
popular  magazines  (vide  Ladies'  Home  Journal),  from  the 
Boston  tradition,  and  his  own  genius,  a  magazine  for  the 
new  age.  He  is  up-to-date  in  everything  save  red-hot  and 
explosive  controversy.  There  he  waits  until  the  hysteria 
point  is  passed,  and  discussion  has  prepared  people  for  The 
Atlantic's  taking  up  the  cause.  He  dares  not  out- 
distance his  audience,  though  he  provides  them  with  new 
and  curious  things  that  appeal  to  him.  He  is  responsive 
to  life. 

This  well-matched  pair  decided  to  change  The  Atlantic. 
They  wanted  it  to  succeed,  and  were  not  content  with  the 
traditional  few  thousand  readers.  They  studied  how  to 
get  more,  working  on  the  encouraging  theory  that  "the 
average  American  man  or  woman  was  much  more  interested 
in  the  discussion  of  important  questions  and  much  more 
appreciative  of  good  writing  than  most  magazine  publishers 
thought."  One  editor  took  a  six  months  trip  over  these 
United  States — and  discovered  the  hinterlands.  Boston 
undoubtedly  remained  the  Hub  of  the  nation,  but  the  center 
of  population  was  somewhere  in  Indiana.  These  outlanders 

seemed  literate,  certainly  they 
possessed  bank  accounts,  why  not 
invite  them  to  shelter  under 
culture's  garland?  The  Atlantic 
would  capitalize  its  priceless  tra- 
dition on  a  national  basis.  They 
decided  to  divorce  Boston  and 
annex  the  nation.  So,  I  am  told, 
a  general  order  was  issued  that 
kept  the  words  "Beacon  Hill" 
out  of  the  magazine  for  ten 
years.  They  quietly  hung  in  the 
skeleton  closet  the  notion  that 
The  Atlantic  was  a  sort  of 
spinster  literary  chaperone,  and 
that  its  buff  cover  conspicuously 
enough  displayed  would  protect 
an  unattended  female  anywhere 
in  the  world. 

I  am  afraid  they  hung  "the 
typical  Atlantic  reader"  there, 
too.  Here  the  company  tried  an 
experiment  that  might  well  have 
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ruined  them  by  los- 
ing both  money  and 
readers.  Over  a  year 
was  spent  in  com- 
piling a  list  of  men 
and  women  in  wide- 
ly scattered  locali- 
ties, the  names  being 
selected  without  any 
reference  to  the  so- 
cial, financial,  or 
educational  status  of 
the  people  addressed. 
The  only  require- 
ment was  that  they 
should  be  people 
who  in  their  own 
line  of  activity  — 
from  bank  presidents 
to  plumbers  had 
achieved  a  modicum 
of  success.  They 
were  identifying 
"the  new  audience," 
you  see.  They 
stretched  their  tent 
ropes  beyond  the 
college  and  Brahmin 
crowd  to  take  in  thi- 
possible  circulation 
in  industrial  life. 
They  took  it  for 
granted  that  a  per- 
son who  was  an 
officer  or  director  of 
a  business  corpora- 
tion was  a  likely 
prospect,  and  in 
their  annual  fall 
drag-net  fished 
through  the  business 
directories  and  the 
like.  In  their  list 
also  were  over  fifty 
thousand  farmers  in 
the  Northwest.  Pro- 
motion matter  was 
sent  to  this  list; 
the  reply  was  in- 
stantaneous and 
overwhelming.  One 
Minnesota  miller 
became  an  Atlantic 
addict  and  showered 
fifty  subscriptions 


HEWITT  H.  ROWLAND,  who  is. keeping  the  fin  de  siecle 
note  from  The  Century.  He  is  a  Hoosier  as  was  one 
of  his  predecessors,  Robert  Underwood  Johnson.  He  was 
for  25  years  associated  with  Bobbs-Merrill,  publishers  in  India- 
napolis— out  where  the  West  begins,  and  finally  their  editor-in- 
chief.  He  has  been  described  thus — "Unique  example  of  a  man 
without  college  training  or  newspaper  experience  occupying  a 
marked  position  in  the  literary  world,  earned  by  the  possession 
of  a  genius  for  literary  values  that  seems  almost  intuitive,  com- 
bined with  a  culture  that  is  fundamental."  He  will  not  edit  for 
the  Back  Bay  or  Greenwich  Village  for  he  is  rooted  in  the  Ame- 
rican tradition  of  the  Mid-west.  At  a  farewell  dinner  George 
Ade  said  Mr.  Howland  would  keep  all  the  authors,  near  authors 
and  house  party  celebrities  waiting  in  the  outer  office  while  he 
was  in  conference  with  the  100,000  writers  of  the  Middle  West 
"who  are  just  giving  the  new  editor  a  chance  to  get  settled  at  his 
desk  before  they  start  East  to  cooperate  with  him."  Really,  Mr. 
Howland  is  too  gentle,  hopeful,  and  open-minded  to  keep  any- 
body waiting — especially  if  the  visitor  has  the  ghost  of  an  idea 
that  will  help  re-establish  The  Century  in  its  proud  tradition. 
Mr.  Howland  had  to  have  this  picture  taken  for  us — ample  proof 
that  he  is  old-fashioned  in  these  lime-light  days. 


the  plains  like  manna.  Circulation  leaped;  they  had 
found  what  was  at  the  time  an  untouched  field  with  almost 
unlimited  possibilities.  The  average  man  was  interested  in 
good  things.  Here  is  the  Atlantic's  gift  to  the  revolution. 

But,  as  the  editor  discovered,  he  demands  that  the  treat- 
ment of  these  fine  things  shall  be  interesting.  The  more 
sophisticated  type  of  mind  accepts  a  certain  amount  of  dull- 
ness for  the  sake  of  the  value  received.  The  new  reader 
will  not.  Skillful  promotion  can  sign  him  up,  but  the  editor 
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has  to  keep  him.  If 
a  good  thing  does 
not  interest  him  he 
will  turn  to  some- 
thing inferior  which 
does.  Editor  Sedg- 
wick  met  this  diffi- 
culty by  the  devices 
of  the  "new  table 
of  contents."  The 
quality  reader  was 
to  be  found  in  odd 
places  and  want  di- 
vers strange  things. 
But  The  Atlantic 
was  willing  to  take 
him  where  he  was, 
and  serve  him  a  la 
carte  according  to 
his  appetite  whether 
or  not  the  tradition 
said  Monday  is,  by 
Providence,  the  day 
for  a  boiled  New 
England  dinner. 
Here  of  course  the 
old  time  "typical  At- 
lantic reader"  may 
say  that  the  maga- 
zine sold  its  soul. 
He  will  say  that  it 
has  few  fine  things, 
and  that  its  literary 
quality  is  sadly 
cheapened.  It  caught 
its  125,000  readers, 
but  by  its  own  show- 
ing it  had  to  change. 
He  affirms  that  the 
spirit  of  The  At- 
lantic went  West 
from  Boston  to  New 
Haven  and  now  re- 
sides in  The  Yale 
Review.  I  agree  that 
the  new  is  not  the 
old  Atlantic,  but 
that  is  the  revolu- 
tion. 

How  did  Sedg- 
wick  get  '"interest" 
into  fine  things?  By 
editing  for  himself, 
and  since  he  is  a 
cultivated  gentleman 

with  a  vast  acquaintance  and  world-wide  correspondence, 
his  editing  pleased.  He  has  no  formula,  and  doesn't  get  his 
manuscripts  over  the  counter.  He  snatches  them  out  of  thin 
air,  and  then  hatches  them.  He  is  a  wizard  at  getting 
documentary  material.  Some  interesting  person  trembles 
this  imperial  web  of  contacts,  he  writes  letters,  and  then  he 
draws  his  net,  and  finally  he  prints  the  life  distillation  of 
some  one  who  has  lived  and  thought  until  he  (or  she)  has 
something  to  say.  Unkind  persons  say  Sedgwick  can  scent 
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out  a  spinster  school-teacher  with  a  burden  of  woe  farther 
than  any  editor  in  the  world.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  gives 
us  more  new  and  non-professional  writers  per  annum  than 
do  his  rivals,  unless  it  be  Mencken.  Nor  is  he  a  devotee 
of  "the  big  name"  created  by  best-selling  popularity, 
momentary  news  eminence,  or  even  adventitious  rank.  He 
has  big  names,  of  course,  Dean  Inge's,  say,  but  who  would 
accuse  the  Gloomy  Dean  of  popularity  ?  One  by-product  is 
economy,  for  the  new  writers  do  not  demand  excessive  rates, 
and  take  part  pay  in  the  glory  of  "being  in  The  Atlantic." 

THE  World  War  came  about  the  time  The  Atlantic  was 
getting  its  new  policy  into  full  swing,  and  Sedgwick 
seized  the  opportunity  brilliantly.  He  got  a  fascinating  lot  of 
documentary  and  personal  articles  out  of  Europe.  He  went 
in  for  the  politics  of  the  War,  and  out  of  this  has  grown 
a  permanent  monthly  department:  The  New  World,  cover- 
ing international  economics,  politics  and  sociology.  He  did 
the  very  brave  thing  of  trying  to  present  the  German  point 
of  view  to  America  before  our  entrance  into  the  war,  and 
opened  his  columns  to  men  like  Munsterberg  and  Kuno 
Franck.  But  once  we  were  in,  and  even  before,  he  closed 
up  tight  on  anything  but  pro-War  and  pro-victory  contribu- 
tions. I  think  an  examination  of  The  Atlantic  during  the 
first  twelve  months  of  our  participation  would  show  a  pretty 
complete  vacuum  of  any  discussion,  not  only  of  liberties  in 
war  time,  but  of -the  terms  of  peace  we  should  have  been 
discussing  based  on  democratic  and  anti-imperialistic  ideals. 
He  fell  into  the  trap  that  snapped  to  at  Versailles. 

..This  interest  in  the  immediate  and  practical  continues. 
Not  long  ago  Professor  William  Z.  Ripley  had  an  article 
in  the  Atlantic,  called  From  Main  Street  to  Wall  Street, 
pointing  out  the  dangers  of  selling  stock  that  has  no  vote  in 
corporate  management.  Within  the  week  the  newspapers 
were  in  full  cry;  inside  a  month  the  governors  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  had  taken  actual  steps  to  remedy  the 
situation ;  and  President  Coolidge  had  summoned  Professor 
Ripley  to  the  White  House.  There's  the  revolution  in 
nub — a  college  professor  changing  Wall  Street  by  an  essay 
in  The  Atlantic!  A  far  cry  from  Transcendentalism! 

But  The  Atlantic  still  has  an  inheritance  from  New 
England  transcendentalism — and  so  the  edge  on  Mr. 
Mencken  who  will  never,  never  grasp  the  phenomenon 
back  of  his  well-hated  Puritanism.  It  is  not  ashamed,  for 
example,  to  believe  in  the  soul.  Mr.  Sedgwick  is  himself  by 
way  of  being  a  mystic,  and  interested  in  the  occult.  He  is 
ready  for  new  and  curious  and  strange  things — the  Journal 
of  Opal  Whitely,  per  exemplam!  So  The  Atlantic  has 
travel  articles  that  start  boldly  for  the  Hereafter;  it  records 
the  struggles  and  victories  of  faith  and  doubt ;  it  shares  with 
us  the  meaning  of  prayer,  and  the  consolations  of  mysticism. 
Death  in  its  pages  is  what  you  and  I  face,  not  a  unit  in 
vital  statistics.  So  this  magazine  by  the  pure  logic  of  its 
spiritual  tradition  (plus  Sedgwick)  began  reporting  the  so- 
called  "revival  of  religion"  before  the  other  magazines 
waked  up.  First,  because  it  was  not  a  revival  in  The 
Atlantic ;  and  second,  because  it  had  long  been  recording 
the  individual  conversions  out  of  which  any  true  revival 
arises.  "Religion"  was  its  second  contribution  to  the  new 
table  of  contents ;  and  its  articles  are  still  the  most  inter- 
esting for  they  approach  religion  from  within  as  a  spiritual 
adventure,  not  from  without  as  a  social  phenomenon. 

The  soul  led  Mr.  Sedgwick  to  discover  the  I  Confess 
article  long  before  Bernarr  Macfadden  discovered  it  through 


the  body.  Perhaps  Mr.  Bok  of  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal 
got  to  it  first  of  all  through  the  heart.  He  printed  articles 
like  "Why  I  Left  My  Husband"  and  had  a  kind  of  con- 
fessional department  edited  by  Ruth  Ashmore — Mr.  Bok's 
alter  ego.  Anyhow,  as  The  Atlantic  began  to  lighten  its 
load  of  belles  lettres  and  metaphysics  and  wanted  to  draw 
readers  in  quantity,  Mr.  Sedgwick  recalled  perhaps  from 
his  day  on  Leslie's,  that  people  are  interested  in  other  people. 
They  like  to  overhear  confessions,  true  stories.  It's  as  old  as 
language,  this  device  for  getting  vicarious  experience.  The 
French  had  cataloged  it  as  the  document  humaine.  And  we 
troubled  moderns  seem  to  have  developed  an  unassuagable 
thirst  for  being  told  what  the  other  fellows  are  making  of 
life.  We  are  avid  for  intimate  revelations.  And  here  is  the 
explanation  of  the  "success  article"  (vide  The  American) 
and  that  queer  crew  of  "confession"  and  "true  story"  maga- 
zines on  the  stands.  This  craving  produces  much  of  the 
morbidness  and  melodrama  of  the  yellow  press.  It  is  the 
secret  of  the  mass  interest  in  autobiography  these  last  years 
with  the  astounding  popular  sales  of  Edward  Bok's  Life, 
and  the  Letters  of  Walter  Page  and  all  that  endless  flood 
of  memorabilia  that  has  finally  included  the  life  stories  of  a 
vaudeville  actor,  a  prize-fighter,  and  a  cook.  Yet  most  of 
them  told  nothing  of  a  man's  insides. 

Why  we  want  these  things  is  a  study  for  psychologists 
though  I  hazard  the  guess  they  are  a  gregarious  defense 
against  our  growing  sense  of  tiny  isolation  in  the  face  of 
our  new  science  and  the  mass  regimentations.  Why  Sedg- 
wick fell  upon  the  I  Confess  article  is  easy  to  see.  He  is 
mystically  bent;  he  is  vastly  interested  in  life;  he  enjoyed 
these  revelations  and  passed  them  on.  One  critic  told  me 
that  he  has  no  principles  of  art,  but  edits  for  himself.  More- 
over, there  is  a  strain  of  Pollyanna  and  the  sentimental  in 
the  New  Atlantic — a  hunger  for  short-cuts  to  Paradise.  So 
The  Atlantic  uses  the  form  for  its  true  end — the  story  of 
a  spiritual  adventure,  not  for  a  journalistic  device  such  as 
it  has  become  with  the  imitators.  The  Atlantic  gave  us  not 
the  inside  story  of  success  in  diplomacy,  art,  or  finance,  but 
the  inside  story  of  souls,  gossip  in  its  noblest  sense.  Here 
is  not  ordinary  autobiography  but  the  transcript  of  a  crisis 
taken  from  the  sacred  private  diary  or  the  confessional.  They 
are  so  intimate  that  the  editor  has  had  to  restore  the  old 
magazine  tradition  of  anonymity  to  protect  his  contributors. 
They  range  from  the  note  books  of  the  Harvard  scientists 
who  studied  the  medium,  Margery,  to  the  story  of  why  a 
husband  who  loves  his  wife  is  helping  her  to  get  a  divorce, 
and  what  a  man  who  will  die  in  six  months  thinks  and  feels. 

The  Atlantic  then  led  the  revolution  in  at  least  four 
ways:  (i)  it  realized  that  an  interest  in  ideas  is  endemic 
in  America;  (2)  it  was  eclectic  and  cosmopolitan  in  seek- 
ing authors;  (3)  it  persisted  in  viewing  religion  as  a  part 
of  life  until  in  our  day  this  neglected  field  looked  like  a 
discovery;  (4)  it  recognized  the  hunger  in  people  for  wis- 
dom and  help  out  of  others'  experience — human  stories. 

AFTER  the  Atlantic's  innovations  and  before  the  Cen- 
tury's break-away  came  a  now  almost  forgotten  minor 
rebellion,  The  Seven  Arts,  edited  by  James  Oppenheim, 
Waldo  Frank,  and  Van  Wyck  Brooks.  It  began  under  asub- 
sidy  in  November  1916,  endured  a  year  or  so,  and  fell  a  vic- 
tim to  the  War  passions — and  the  subsidy  was  withdrawn. 
Its  creed  was  "the  need  of  native  art,  of  honest  expression,  of 
national  discussion."  It  was  a  youthful  foray,  and  proved 
there  were  revolutionists  rather  (Continued  on  page  177) 
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has  happened  to  Manhattan?  Or  what 
has  happened  to  me?  Why  does  a  man  who 
sees  it  after  an  absence  of  four  years  feel  in 
it  a  strange,  a  terrible  personality?  Why 
does  it  seem  as  foreign  as  Moscow  ?  Why  do 
its  buildings  speak  with  a  new  accent? 
This  bitter  day  it  turns  a  sallow  face  to  our  incoming 
steamer.  When  we  went  down  the  bay  four  years  ago  we 
left  a  city  of  blue  and  gold.  We  return  under  sombre  cliffs 
and  a  lowering  sky.  Great  new  gaunt  frames  rise  into  the 
murk.  There  are  curious  pinnacles,  odd  perpendiculars, 
vast  Babylonish  mass  less  human  than  ever.  A  black  wisp 
of  cloud  winds  itself  around  the  Woolworth  Tower  like 
the  wreath  of  an  infernal  master-builder.  The  city  paints 
itself  in  gray  on  gray. 

At  three  o'clock,  by  a  fantasy  of  nature,  a  ray  of  sun- 
light wheeling  in  the  upper  air  alights  on  the  lidless  face 
of  a  skyscraper  and  gives  it  a  living  expression.  This  arrests 
every  eye  on  our  deck.  The  passengers  exclaim  and  point. 
The  dead  city  seems  to  arise  into  motion,  the  dumb  to  speak. 


The  sunlight  passes,  silent  as  a  butterfly,  and  flits  to  the 
upper  Woolworth  altitudes.  Here  it  poises  for  an  instant, 
tremulous  and  delicate,  before  it  spreads  its  wings  again 
and  vanishes.  It  is  the  only  flash  of  color  on  an  architecture 
that  is  dun  and  austere. 

While  we  approach  the  dock,  the  current  of  the  dark 
river  has  changed.  Our  captain  cannot  make  the  pier.  The 
moment  becomes  dramatic.  To  his  aid  come  tugs  in  unison, 
nuzzling  against  the  vessel,  pushing  her  around  in  the  most 
primitive  and  thrilling  maneuvers. 

Against  the  tugs  the  vessel  is  forty  thousand  tons  of 
resistance,  with  all  the  strength  of  the  Hudson  behind  it. 
But  driving  at  its  side  come  four,  five,  six,  eight  demonic 
tugs,  lean  athletes  belching  fury.  It  is  one  of  the  strangest 
sights  I  have  ever  looked  down  on  from  the  deck  of  a  ship; 
these  eight  tugs  packed  tight  in  perfect  alignment,  each  of 
them  precise,  each  of  them  pouring  energy,  each  of  them 
audacious  and  indomitable.  From  eight  smoke  stacks  exhales 
vile,  sinister,  velvety,  coiling  filth  with  a  little  immaculate 
plume  of  white  steam  accompanying  it.  The  cold  of  the 
air  seems  to  lash  the  tugs  to  greater  heat.  The  ferocity, 
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the  address,  the  control,  the  dash  of  this  performance  gives 
it  a  drama  that  haunts  me  as  symbolic.  Even  from  the  slim 
decks  of  these  tugs  I  can  feel  the  natures  of  the  men  to 
whom  this  struggle  is  Life,  who  wheel  tugs  like  taxis  and 
match  themselves  against  brute  weight  and  the  crafty  tide. 

BUT  we  are  told  to  leave  the  deck  where  everybody  is 
watching  it.  We  are  asked  now  to  see  the  hind  side  of 
American  officialdom.  Their  majesties  the  immigration 
authorities  have  kept  us  on  the  hoof  since  one  o'clock  while 
they  took  their  luncheon  on  board  the  ship,  their  leisurely 
coffee,  their  wine  and  their  cigars.  What  is  the  discomfort 
and  impatience  of  a  few  hundred  mere  human  beings  to 
two  or  three  officials  who,  for  the  moment,  have  the  mighty 
power  of  doormen? 

We  are  chased  up  and  down,  here  and  there,  until,  by 
the  time  the  ship  is  in  its  berth,  their  highnesses  are  ready 
to  get  to  work  and  inspect  us. 

"Stand  to  one  side.  You  don't  make  yourself  understood. 
Wait  over  there." 

The  returning  immigrant  bows  his  head.  He  is  an  elderly 
man  and  in  four  years  he  has  not  learned  good  English. 
Let  him  wait. 

The  next  man  is  trembling  so  hard  his  hand  can  hardly 
hold  his  papers.  "How  much  money  you  got?"  He  answers, 
"hunner  fifty  dollars."  He  almost  cringes.  Fear. 

But  the  official,  is  jocular.  •  "Your  name  is  Martell,  eh? 
Doing  a  good  business?"  A  broad,  liquorish  grin. 

The  next.  "How  long  you  been  married?  Eight  years? 
How  many  children  you  got?"  A  guffaw  from  the  steward. 

But  this  ordeal  is  only  part  of  the  eternal  pettiness  of 
petty  officials.  It  is  the  faint  thin  echo  of  the  instinct  that 
made  old  brutalities — the  heavy  handed  resident  magistrate, 
the  beedle,  the  castor-oil  idealist,  the  pogrom,  the  Cossack 
whip.  One  is  released  to  Manhattan.  The  action  begins. 

On  the  dock  the  baggage  is  disgorged  with  magnificent 
speed.  The  whole  air  throbs  with  efficiency.  A  trunk  of 
mine  marked  H  finds  itself  nestling  under  the  letter  W. 
But  it  was  brought  there  so  promptly ! 

I  want  someone  to  take  the  baggage  and  I  find  a  gaunt 
old  porter,  a  man  from  Donegal.  He  is  curiously  docile, 
one  of  those  big  Irish  laborers  with  weary  faces  and  a  sort 
of  bewildered  expression.  He  waits  for  a  while  and  then 
disappears.  I  find  another  porter,  a  young  chap  who  knows 
little  English  and  is  a  Norwegian. 

We  start  to  leave.  Expressmen  with  comedy  hats  that 
tell  their  firms,  with  eyes  that  seem  to  pop  out  on  stalks, 
stop  me,  thrust  their  faces  into  mine,  and  bellow  questions 
at  me.  They  have  incriminating  notebooks  in  their  hands. 
I  hate  them  and  yet  I  begin  to  make  my  confession  to  them, 
so  powerful  is  the  man  with  an  open  notebook  in  his  hand. 
But  I  am  pushed  ahead,  and  we  are  swept  toward  a  taxi. 

Down  below  the  comedy  of  action  intensifies.  A  lithe 
young  American-Irish  boy,  hard  and  handsome,  springs 
from  nowhere  and  volunteers  to  find  a  taxi,  as  if  there 
were  only  one  taxi  left  in  New  York.  He  seems  excited. 
He  makes  me  excited.  He  shouts.  I  shout  back.  I  rush 
in  to  nab  my  baggage.  Down  the  escalator  comes  the 
straggling  procession  of  my  belongings.  I  see  the  bag  with 
typewriters  in  it.  "Treat  that  one  nice,"  I  ask  the  new 
porter.  He  has  a  bloodhound  face.  He  snarls,  "We  treat 
all  of  it  nice." 

For  running  his  truck  from  the  escalator  to  the  taxi  he 
expects  a  dollar.  He  is  appalled,  he  is  incredulous,  at  the 


idea  of  making  change.  "They  mostly  all  give  a  dollar," 
declares  the  young  Irish  fellow.  I  gulp.  Twenty-seven 
francs  for  two  minutes'  work,  after  another  twenty-seven 
francs  for  another  two  minutes'  work  upstairs.  Eight  times 
as  much  as  in  the  gore  du  Noni.  But  I  forget  that  this 
dollar  has  to  be  divided  three  ways.  I  do  not  fall  in  with 
the  comedy,  the  whirlwind  tactics,  the  grappling  technique, 
the  hurtle,  the  hurry.  I  behave  like  a  pastoral  animal  when 
the  whole  thing  is  handled  as  the  driving  of  steers  into  the 
stockyards. 

"Where  to,  Doc?"  demands  the  taxi-driver,  whose  face 
is  beautifully  sculptured  in  blue-grey. 

It  is  a  new  race  of  human  beings.  That  is  what  I  say 
to  myself.  It  may  be  climate,  the  whipping  March  and  the 
stifling  July,  the  sleet  and  sun,  the  knife-wind,  the  edge  of 
things,  but  these  men  are  as  salient,  as  special,  as  any  in 
the  world.  The  spare  old  Donegal  porter  in  the  shed  above 
was  Old  Country.  This  young  springheeled  Irish  lad  down 
below  who  helps  to  lash  on  our  trunks  in  two  minutes  and 
who  says,  "I'm  working  for  myself," — he  has  taken  a  long 
step  in  Americanization.  I  see  a  vista  stretching  from  this 
river  street  to  Albany,  perhaps  to  the  Presidency.  They 
acquire  speed,  these  youngsters.  They  had  better  acquire 
speed !  It  has  a  piratical  harshness,  a  mechanical  clang. 

We  dart  up  Eleventh  Avenue.  A  black  locomotive  bears 
down  on  us,  proudly  dominant.  Another  locomotive  boldly 
lumbers  across  the  street  while  taxis  dodge  in  and  around 
like  minnows.  Our  taxi-driver  is  mastery  itself.  As  we 
sheer  up  and  across,  the  buildings  have  no  time  to  gather 
an  expression  for  us.  In  the  yellow  twilight  they  seem  to 
be  inexorable  prison-houses,  built  by  men  in  some  strange 
subordination  to  the  machine. 

The  machine.  Human  beings  in  New  York  suddenly 
seem  to  me  to  have  become  the  humble,  earnest,  fervent 
satellites  of  their  own  cunning  machinery,  without  regard 
to  the  human  scale. 

I  see  again  a  sight  that  struck  me  a  few  hours  before,  the 
butt  end  of  the  Berengaria  bulging  out  beyond  the  pier-end 
into  the  Hudson,  going  beyond  the  scale  even  of  the  river- 
engineers.  It  is  a  distension,  a  swollen  invention,  a  mon- 
strosity. And  this  town  of'  New  York  hits  me  as  being 
full  of  such  monstrosities,  black  and  powerful  engines  served 
ardently  by  young  hands. 

We  are  catapulted  across  Manhattan  three  or  four  miles, 
flung  into  a  hotel  vestibule,  and  deposited  bag  and  baggage 
with  good-humored  brusquerie. 

FROM  the  window  of  the  hotel  in  which  we  install  our- 
selves in  five  minutes,  new  skyscrapers  stand  up  like  cacti 
in  the  desert.    Below  is  a  garage-yard  with  wide  spaces  that 
seem  consecrated  to  a  dominating  ritual.    The  streets  bleed 
machines. 

How  amazing  is  the  voice  of  this  city.  The  thunder  of 
this  surf  is  not  human.  It  voices  shovels,  whistles,  horns, 
the  clanking  of  iron,  the  grind  of  wheels.  Through  these, 
with  a  sharpness  like  the  wind  of  spring,  comes  the  cry  of 
playing  children.  What  is  it  like  to  be  a  child  in  a  city  that 
has  lost  the  human  scale?  That  is  the  question  that  comes 
back  to  me,  through  all  these  terrible  and  admirable 
reverberations  of  engineering.  But  I  am,  I  suppose,  thinking 
of  my  own  childhood.  Perhaps  combing  dollars  out  of  the 
new  arrival  is  a  form  of  sport.  It  is  certainly  quite  childishly 
high-spirited  and  good-natured.  But  do  these  flashing  young 
men  ignore  that  they  are  enslaved  to  the  machine?  Or 
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does  one  see  a  glimpse  of  this  recognition  only  in  the  tired 
eyes  of  the  gaunt  old  men  ? 

THIS  New  York  of  1926  is  glittering.  Never  have  I 
seen  such  a  difference  as  between  unvarnished,  dingy 
Europe  and  spick-and-span  America.  I  do  not  say  that 
the  streets  of  New  York  are  clean.  They  are  much  dirtier 
than  the  streets  of  Paris.  But  there  is  no  comparison  be- 
tween the  dingy  Parisian  and  the  shining  New  Yorker.  I 
get  an  impression  of  freshness,  of  polish,  of  finish,  with 
which  I  had  ceased  to  be  familiar.  Especially  I  get  an  im- 
pression of  money.  One  has  only  to  grasp  the  dollar  bill 
to  feel  the  tough  reality  behind  American  prosperity. 
European  paper  money  is  flimsy.  Here  the  money  symbol, 
like  everything  else  even  in  paper,  gives  the  feeling  of 
strength  and  permanence. 

And  how  well  things  are  painted.  I  do  not  mean  the 
girls.  I  mean  the  taxis,  the  busses,  the  shop  fronts  on  upper 
Fifth  Avenue,  the  shop  signs,  everything  except  the  municipal 
street  signs.  It  strikes  me  as  a  rather  highly  exacting  world. 
There  are  few  loose  ends  or  raw  edges.  The  uniforms  of 
elevator-starters  and  of  doormen  are  singularly  substantial 
and  neat.  In  the  Fifth  Avenue  busses  I  am  amazed  by  the 
general  well-dressedness.  New  York  on  parade,  one  may 
say,  but  the  parade  is  miles  long  and  a  mile  wide.  Nowhere 
in  the  world  can  a  similar  glitter  be  seen. 

Near  Sixty-sixth  street  I  find  a  restaurant  that  looks  as 
if  it  had  been  produced  by  the  editor  of  Vanity  Fair.  I 
hunt  everywhere  for  its  name,  but  it  is  invisible.  I  circle 
the  institution.  Is  it  a  club  ?  I  have  the  courage  to  open  a 
door,  and  on  a  mat,  in  white  script,  I  see  a  well-known 
signature.  But  here  it  should  be  Grand-Child's.  This 
descendant  is  to  the  old  one  what  little  Lord  Fauntleroy 
was  to  Tom  Sawyer.  What  could  be  more  ineffably  elegant 
than  the  maidenly  blue  walls,  the  single  decorative  morte 
nature  basket  of  fruit  in  the  window,  the  kitchen  counter 
treated  as  an  excuse  for  panelling  glass  with  silvery  metal, 
and  grouping  into  scenery  the  napkins  and  the  plates?  Here 
are  waitresses  in  white  high-heeled  boots,  and  fresh  blue- 
striped  laundered  dresses,  and  immaculate  frilly  aprons.  It 
is  the  romance  of  Service,  to  meet  a  great  popular  advance 
in  gentility. 

This  advance  I  see  everywhere.  Elegance  to  the  point  of 
effeminacy  is  the  note  of  the  young  man  in  the  street.  Those 
grave,  unresponsive,  unspontaneous  faces,  those  high-striped, 
satiny  ties.  The  hat  with  its  decorative  ribbon,  the  colored 
scarf — these  things  show  a  passionate  worship  of  the  genus 
College  Man,  exponent  of  the  leisure  class. 

I  spent  fifteen  minutes  in  a  big,  new  uptown  office  of  a 
morning  newspaper.  In  the  old  local  room  there  were  never 
enough  waste  paper  baskets.  Now  I  saw  huge  orderly 
receptacles  of  oxidized  iron.  I  saw  desks  of  perfect  office- 
furniture  slickness,  covered  with  bookkeeper's  leatherette. 
The  whole  atmosphere  was  that  of  any  big  money-making 
institution.  Collegy  young  men  smoking  pipes  and  throwing 
legs  over  desks  in  literary  attitudes  sent  my  mind  into  the 
composing  room  where  the  inky  typographers  have  much 
less  elegant  attitudes  but  get  rather  higher  wages.'  I  admire 
this  highly  finished  and  self-possessed  youth.  I  watch  with 
interest  the  young  girls  who  go  to  and  fro  in  tight  dresses, 
the  two  halves  of  them  moving  up  and  down  like  the  two 
sides  of  an  architect's  slide-rule.  This  is  a  day  of  indirect 
lighting  and  patent  ventilation,  of  vast  unpartitioned  spaces 
and  flat-chested,  low-heeled  furniture,  of  beauty-in-utility 


with  which  the  employes  who  are  in  the  public  eye  do 
their  best  to  keep  pace.  The  result  arrests  attention,  as  all 
good  advertising  arrests  attention. 

But  this  effectiveness,  this  fine  trim  outline,  this  hit-you- 
between-the-eyes  which  is  the  American  note  todav  does 
not  disguise  the  thinness  of  the  goods.  I  mean,  the  human 
goods.  The  master  class  is  not  meagre.  Neither  is  the 
sledge-hammer  foreman  or  the  traffic  cop  or  the  high-paid 
trade  unionist.  It  is  the  middle  class  that  is  a  little  pallid, 
sandwiched  in  between  a  tough  managerial  and  a  rugged 
handicraft  class.  But  the  factory  workers  ape  the  middle 
class.  These  weedy  workers  aim  at  being  mincingly  refined. 

The  girls  seem  to  favor  aniline  colors,  especially  in  hats. 
Their  taste  appeals  to  me  more  than  the  taste  of  the  young 
men.  And  yet,  even  when  theirs  is  a  rich  and  governed 
ostentation,  it  is  not  entirely  sympathetic.  It  is  not  genial. 
It  is  strained  and  serious.  No  one  is  at  ease  and  really 
leisurely.  The  ego  is  hard-pressed  and  hard-pressing.  The 
eyes  do  not  smile. 

I  ask  myself:  has  not  New  York  taken  the  lead  in  be- 
coming the  obedient  creature  of  the  machine?  Has  not 
its  citizens'  conformity  to  mass-production  become  a  domi- 
nant note  even  in  fashion?  I  am  struck  by  the  inescapable 
reds  of  last  season,  the  vibrant  blues  and  greens  of  this.  I 
am  struck  by  the  routine  which  is  imposed  on  the  most 
careless  and  indolent  wanderer,  in  every  public  conveyance, 
in  every  elevator,  in  every  shop.  The  public  is  disciplined, 
is  bullied.  I  am  driven  to  ask  myself,  why  do  they  stand  it? 

New  York  is  in  prose,  highly  finished  and  staccato,  the 
prose  of  good  advertising  copy.  Such  little  lyrics  as  Madison 
Square  are  cut  into  and  narrowed  down,  if  by  nothing  else 
at  least  by  the  heightening  buildings  around  it.  These 
heightening  buildings  lower  the  size  and  significance  of  the 
human  being.  Perhaps  he  picks  out  a  high  color,  perhaps  he 
searches  for  a  sharp  elegance,  to  offset  the  insignificance  that 
is  thrust  on  him.  In  any  event,  the  tendency  of  the  city  to 
speed  and  altitude  is  stronger  than  any  human  being.  And 
who  could  be  carefree  under  such  circumstances?  Speed 
continually  cries,  Step  Lively!  Altitude  breaks  in  on  the 
least  revery  with  its  blank  demand,  What  Floor? 

I  WENT  to  a  tomb.  They  call  it  a  factory.  In  this 
white  and  spotless  sepulchre  I  saw  some  hundreds  of 
silent  human  beings.  They  may  not  have  been  dead  to 
themselves  but  to  me  they  seemed  dead.  A  little  irritated 
sex  could  be  seen  in  the  eyes  of  the  young  girls  with  painted 
faces  who  stood  over  the  machines.  But  their  master  was 
the  machine,  he  was  a  brute  inexorable.  Every  ten  seconds 
he  demanded  ten  exact  and  rhythmic  motions,  and  the  girl 
whose  hands  could  not  dance  in  time  to  this  monster  could 
not  hold  her  job. 

I  went  from  floor  to  floor  of  this  bare,  spacious,  law- 
abiding  building.  There  were  no  unprotected  machines  or 
wild  belting.  No  girl  could  be  scalped  by  the  monster  in  a 
moment  of  caprice.  The  temperature  was  delightfully 
moderated,  because  the  stuff  that  had  to  be  manufactured 
required  an  equable  temperature,  and  the  human  beings  in 
the  shop  got  the  benefit  of  the  machine.  But  the  machine 
brooks  no  rivals.  On  every  floor  I  saw  "old"  machines,  no 
longer  in  use,  which  had  no  flaw  except  the  flaw  that  they 
demanded  too  much  human  service.  The  perfect  machine 
is  the  one  that  eliminates  wages  and  works  while  man  sleeps. 
A  vast  floor  on  which  one  man  with  an  oil-can  wanders 
watchfully  around  is  the  ideal  floor  in  this  factory.  And 
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soon  he  need  not  trouble  to  be  attentive.  The  machine  can 
be  given  a  vocal  chord  so  that  in  case  of  necessity  it  can 
cry  for  help  in  words. 

Am  I  a  sentimentalist  to  say  that  this  process  is  a  joyless 
one?  Am  I  wrong  to  say  that  the  human  being  is  secondary? 

"No,"  the  president  of  the  company  tells  me,  "the 
humanitarian  attitude  does  not  always  pay.  I  am  obliged 
to  say  'no'  as  a  corporate  official  where  as  a  human  being 
I'd  have  to  say  'yes'. 

"You  see  that  photograph.  You  see  the  school-house  and 
the  hospital  we  have  erected  in  that  territory  where  we  get 
our  base  material.  We  can't  carry  on.  We  must  scrap  it. 
We  can't  afford  these  luxuries  because  we  can't  meet  the 
competition.  "We  have  six  graves  in  our  cemetery.  Our  rival 
has  two  hundred,  as  a  result  of  his  slave-driving.  But  he  can 
produce  40  per  cent  cheaper  than  we  can.  He  wins. 

"It's  a  darn  pity.  The  youngsters  are  very  bright.  They 
take  to  education.  Their  parents  wanted  it  so  much  they 
started  and  paid  for  an  adult  school  for  themselves.  Now 
it  must  come  to  an  end." 

A  phase  of  competition,  you  say.  In  this  factory  there  is 
an  eight-hour  day,  the  building  has  light  and  air,  the  fore- 
man is  always  civil,  the  overalls  are  as  white  as  in  a 
hospital,  the  noise  is  not  overpowering,  the  doctor  and  nurse 
are  always  in  attendance,  wages  are  a  little  better  than  the 
average,  the  boobs  more  than  support  themselves. 

This  sort  of  thing,  you  may  believe,  is  the  best  of  which 
they  are  capable.  If  we  can  invent  machines  for  them  to 
tend,  their  enslavement  to  the  machine  is  a  light  price  to 
pay  for  the  immunity  they  enjoy  to  the  natural  scourges 
and  afflictions  of  uncivilized  man.  The  immunity,  that  is, 
until  the  next  war. 

Well,  I  eat  lunch  with  them.  In  exchange  for  the  rather 
insipid  substance  that  they  are  employed  to  manufacture, 
they  are  offered  for  lunch  a  series  of  similar  insipid  sub- 
stances that  similar  boobs  have  manufactured.  They  drink 
a  decoction  from  the  best  advertised  tea.  They  eat  a 
sticky  chocolate  cake  that  is  probably  the  by-product  of  a 
mucilage  factory.  They  employ  ugly  white  crockery  of  an 
exemplary  thickness,  and  to  avoid  constipation  they  are 
counselled  to  eat  Japanese  moss,  spoonfuls  of  oily  seeds, 
or  shovel-loads  of  bran.  Thus  they  remain  healthy  enough 
to  rise  with  the  lark  and  rush  to  their  inspiring  task  of 
folding  boxes  or  filling  cans. 

When  they  take  off  their  overalls,  they  can  slip  into  the 
dainty  little  hat  or  the  elegant  little  coat  that  have  been 
turned  out  in  corresponding  clothing  factories.  And  if  they 
are  in  luck  they  may  be  carted  away  in  a  bright  and  shining 
mass-production  automobile. 

Is  my  friend  the  president  a  labor-crusher?  Not  at  all. 
He  is  merely  the  director  of  a  huge  machine.  And  in  this 
machine  he  is  himself  as  much  a  cog  as  the  merest  salesman 
or  stenographer.  He  eats  the  same  bad  lunch,  as  a  matter 
of  convenience.  He  smokes  the  same  tobacco  as  his  engineers 
and  elevator  men.  He  breathes  the  same  softened  air. 
True,  he  is  not  in  his  factory  as  inevitably  as  they.  He  can 
escape  to  Florida.  He  can  go  up  to  the  country  in  his 
Chrysler.  He  can  play  a  game  of  golf.  But  is  he  free, 
when  he  has  to  watch  every  sales  report  and  figure  on  every 
caprice  and  every  oddity  of  the  monster  public?  Is  he  free 
when  he  has  to  direct  the  policy  of  an  organization  com- 
peting with  powerful  rivals  that  can  sling  millions  of  dollars 
into  "business  enterprise" — that  is  to  say,  the  manipulating 
of  the  herd? 


This  manipulation  of  the  American  herd  by  the  select 
brains  of  the  mass-producers  is,  it  seems  to  me,  the  central 
feature  of  American  civilization.  In  outlying  portions  of 
the  earth  the  game  is  not  yet  perfected.  In  America  it  is 
perfected :  you  are  either  a  herd-organizer — or  one  of  the 
herd-organized.  And  if  you  won't  accept  the  routine,  you 
are  as  much  a  nuisance  as  a  conscientious  objector. 

A  YOUNG  doctor  speaking.  "I  am  a  good  American. 
I  fought  in  the  war.  I'm  in  the  cavalry  squadron 
now.  But,  hell,  I'm  saving  money  just  as  fast  as  I  can.  I 
don't  like  the  way  they  live  over  here."  Pause.  Silence. 
"It's  the  way  they  live  over  here  I  don't  like." 

To  escape  from  "over  here"  is,  if  you  like,  to  run  before 
an  advancing  tide.  Everywhere  the  art  in  which  America 
leads  the  world — the  art,  that  is  to  say,  of  sales  manage- 
ment, of  sales  promotion,  of  publicity,  of  cost  plus — have 
an  attraction  like  the  flash  of  a  helioscope:  no  country  that 
is  not  actually  sizzling  on  the  equator  can  resist  very  long 
those  devices  for  organizing  the  herd  which  mass  production 
demands.  Very  well.  What  one  seeks  in  New  York  is 
some  sign  that  life  can  be  enjoyed  outside  the  iron  circle  of 
Success.  One  seeks  the  glint  of  a  belief  that  there  are  other 
values  than  the  values  of  salesmanship.  If  the  business 
success  is  almost  certainly  a  human  failure,  one  asks  for 
a  glimmer  of  ironic  comprehension  in  New  York  life. 

And  one  finds  it. 

One  finds  it  among  certain  groups  of  the  Impatient 
Young.  One  finds  it  in  the  Neighborhood  Playhouse. 
Eugene  O'Neill  and  Sherwood  Anderson  grope  toward  it. 
Among  the  obnoxiously  wealthy  there  is  sometimes  more  an 
idea  of  it  than  among  the  intellectually  nouveau  riche.  And 
I  met  intimately  two  grammar-school  teachers  from  up-state 
New  York ;  they  seemed  to  have  a  life  of  the  feelings  rather 
than  a  life  of  the  nerves.  Salesmen  purloin  such  a  tag  as 
"Service  with  a  Smile"  because  once  there  were  sincere 
people  like  these  who  believed  in  service,  and  once  there 
was  a  natural  smile. 

But  New  York  is  too  naive.  It  does  not  understand  the 
gods  of  the  machine.  It  lends  itself  to  the  puppet  life  that 
is  arranged  for  it.  It  lives  in  the  mass,  cohesive,  worm 
following  worm. 

I  read  in  a  school-book  the  words  of  Pericles.  "We  aim 
at  a  life  beautiful  without  extravagance,  and  contemplative 
without  unmanliness ;  wealth  is  in  our  eyes  a  thing  not  for 
ostentation  but  for  reasonable  use ;  and  it  is  not  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  poverty  we  think  disgraceful,  but  the  want  of 
endeavor  to  avoid  it." 

The  want  of  endeavor  to  avoid  it !  I  saw  a  beggar  stand- 
ing on  the  Third  Avenue  sidewalk.  He  was  a  strapping 
fellow,  bronzed,  clear-eyed,  with  a  fine  head  of  curly  black 
hair.  He  was  minus  a  leg.  I  watched  him  for  five  minutes. 
In  one  hand,  I  noticed,  he  held  out  his  cap  to  the  passing 
ladies,  in  the  other  he  held  a  lighted  cigar.  Half  a  dozen 
girls  and  women  tripped  up  to  him  in  five  minutes,  dropped 
their  dimes  into  his  cap,  and  slipped  away.  He  nodded  his 
head  to  them  in  casual  thanks,  and  continued  his  smoke. 

Something  in  me,  something  impish,  enjoyed  this  per- 
formance. In  Paris  a  beggar  has  to  have  an  epileptic  fit  to 
draw  so  much  money.  And  yet,  admiring  the  American 
expert,  I  felt  sad  over  so  vulnerable  a  public.  No  wonder 
the  machine  is  its  master.  No  wonder  it  breathes  gasoline. 
No  wonder  it  reads  the  newspapers.  No  wonder  it  eats 
margarine  if  the  salesman  calls  it  butter. 


Booze  Patter 

The  Canadian  He-Man  Before  and  After  Prohibition 

By  ELIZABETH  ELLIOTT 

IME  was  when  I      Bars  open,  bars  closed,  bars  open  under     dren.     One  seeks  a  remedy,  and 
admired    the    av-     government  auspices — the  highly  expert-      the     most     frequent     reply     is, 

erage    man  — oh     mentai  Canadian  provinces— Alberta  in     "Has  k  not  always  been  so?" 
quite    inordinate-      ,  /  •       •      ,  .  . ,  , 

.  ...    .  ,  .        this    instance — nave    run    the    qamut    of 
ly,  and  liked  him       ,.  .          .    ,  .    ' 

just  as  well    Ad-     'z*?Mor  control  and  have  accumulated  a 

variety  of  experience  which  Miss  Elliott 

reviews  with  a  good-humor  that  is  all  too 

rare  in  the  great  American  debate 


mired  him  for  certain  durable, 
chivalrous,  serious-minded  qual- 
ities, and  liked  him  because  he 

was  such  a  good  fellow.   Of  late  

years,  I  rind  my  admiration  sag- 
ging a  bit  in  spots,  and,  heaven  help  me,  there  are  times 
when  I  don't  even  like  him  very  much. 

All  because  of  his  booze  complex — not  his  actual  drinking, 
just  his  eternal  booze-patter. 

Theoretically  I  am  not  a  Prohibitionist.  Belonging  to 
the  West  where  men  are  men  and  something  over,  I  have 
cherished  the  belief  that  man  should  stand  up  to  the  winds 
of  temptation  and  keep  his  foothold.  But  actually,  I  do 
not  know.  The  winds  of  temptation  have  been  fanned  to 
cyclonic  proportions  by  this  new  patter.  Fermentation  is  in 
the  air — in  the  movies,  the  magazines,  the  multitudinous 
voices.  Even  I,  well  stricken  in  years,  tethered  with  every 
known  form  of  responsibility,  and  with  a  distinct  Puritanic 
over-hang — even  I  turn  an  interested  ear.  The  song  is 
old,  but  the  voices  are  new,  unusual.  Knowing  full  well 
that  this  god  of  whom  they  sing,  is  at  best  a  tricky  elusive 
god,  at  worst  a  man-eater — still  I  am  intrigued.  What  then, 
must  be  the  force  playing  upon  the  young,  and  the  suscept- 
ible, the  inexperienced  ? 

At  the  risk  of  getting  all  bogged  down  in  metaphor,  I 
shall  say  that  surely  something  utterly  unlovable  and  un- 
controllable must  be  born  of  this  booze  complex,  and  if  it 
is,  I  should  lay  the  child  at  the  door,  not  of  the  bootlegger, 
for  he  is  unattractive ;  nor  of  the  manufacturer,  for  he  is 
commercial,  but  rather  at  the  door  of  that  so  alluring,  so 
seductive  individual — the  respectable  forty-year-old  average 
man. 

Perhaps  the  reason  why  people  feel  so  passionately  on  the 
liquor  question  is  because  the  wrongs  experienced  through  it 
are  so  rarely  touched  by  law.  The  women  and  children 
have  been  schooled  to  secrecy  through  the  ages,  in  so  far 
as  the  matter  touches  themselves.  The  courts,  and  a  pub- 
lic exposure  of  their  sufferings,  are  their  last  resort,  stripping 
them  of  all  garments  of  reserve  and  dignity.  Every  family 
seeks  to  be  "like  other  people."  It  is  its  first  instinct  to 
conceal  any  abnormality.  To  this  end,  a  family  that  suffers 
from  the  excesses  of  some  member  will  resort  to  any  subter- 
fuge, will  endure  unlimited  privation,  rather  than  expose 
itself  voluntarily  to  the  curiosity  of  the  world.  A  drunk- 
ard's home  is  built  on  quicksand,  clouded  by  fear  and  despair. 
The  mark  of  this  home  is  upon  the  souls  of  helpless  chil- 


In  the  small  community  the 
effects  of  drunkenness  are  bound 
to  be  more  noticeable,  in  spite 
of  all  efforts  at  concealment, 
than  in  the  large  one.  That  may 
be  one  reason  why  cities  vote 

wet,  as  against  the  more  frequent 

drys  of  small  communities.     Of 

course,  one  grants  hurriedly  the  superior  intelligence  of  city 
dwellers.  But,  outside  of  that,  there  is  the  close  kinship 
prevailing  in  lesser  centers.  A  city  dweller  sees  a  man 
weaving  his  devious  way  along  the  streets.  He  registers 
"that  poor  devil  is  certainly  soused"  and  dismisses  the  matter. 
We,  in  the  small  towns,  could  not  fail  to  note  that  the 
tipsy  wayfarer  was  John  Smith  our  neighbor — none  too. 
placid  a  man  at  his  best ;  or  possibly  Martin,  the  man  on  the 
flats,  with  the  pathetic  wife  and  under-clad  children.  We 
are  stirred  and  saddened.  Our  imaginations  project  them- 
selves to  his  home  going.  His  door  opens,  closes.  What 
happens?  The  family  never  tells.  But  we  pass  the  house 
with  a  shiver  of  apprehension.  What  a  sinister  place  a 
home  may  be !  The  door  opens,  closes.  The  world  is  shut  out. 

NOW  in  spite  of  the  pervading  gloom  of  the  present, 
we  may  say  with  Mulvaney — oncet  our  men  were 
sergeants,  now  rayjuced.  Back  in  1915  the  men  of  our 
province  of  Alberta  did  a  great  deed.  They  voted  the 
bars  away.  Alone  they  did  it.  It  was  a  noble  gesture — 
the  peak  of  their  achievements,  and  we  dwell  on  it  with 
warm  hearts.  They  allowed  themselves  a  little  leeway — 
permission  to  import  a  limited  amount  of  liquor  from  out- 
side. But  this  was  conducted  with  wisdom  and  discre- 
tion. The  average  of  general  happiness  then  was  higher 
than  ever  before  or  possibly  since,  for  the  reason  that  men 
alone  carried  the  responsibility.  They  looked  upon  their 
work  and  found  it  good. 

Then  women  stepped  in  with  their  power  to  vote.  It 
may  be  that  they  were  in  too  much  hurry,  having  endured  for 
so  long  the  burden  of  alcohol,  without  the  kick.  At  any 
rate  they  came  along,  and  later  the  war  measures,  and  the 
first  thing  we  knew  the  lid  was  on  tight  and  the  men  began 
squirming — mostly  the  older  men.  It  does  seem  that  men 
started  sloughing  their  responsibilities  off  as  soon  as  women 
took  on  new  ones. 

Whatever  the  reason,  prohibition  gave  birth  in  some 
mysterious  way  to  the  booze  complex.  There  was  revolt 
against  the  hypocrisy  of  "doctors'  prescriptions,"  and  over- 
night, like  mushrooms,  sprang  up  the  bootleggers.  Old- 
timers  had  declared  there  would  be  bootleggers — so  there 
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were  bootleggers.  Our  solid  citizens  railed  against  them 
and  trafficked  with  them — denounced  them  and  encouraged 
them,  because  any  night  there  might  be  a  sudden  party 
calling  for  first  aid.  Bootleggers  did  seem  a  much-abused 
lot,  associating  with  the  best  people,  yet  ignored  by  them — 
kicked  and  then  whistled  for.  It  must  have  been  difficult 
for  them  in  their  most  prosperous  days  to  maintain  a  proper 
dignity.  They  had  other  troubles  too — the  small  boys.  It 
was  quite  pathetic  to  hear  their  plaintive  wails  that  the 
police  were  a  mild  pest  in  comparison  with  the  Argus-eyed 
twelve-year-olds,  right  on  their  toes,  looking  for  caches. 
A  queer  underworld  catching  the  imaginations  of  our  young 
Huck  Finns. 

At  any  rate  prohibition,  as  enforced  here  in  Alberta,  was 
not  a  great  success.  How  could  it  be  enforced,  with  such 
a  substantial  forty-year-old  citizenry  dedicated  to  its  down- 
fall? Its  undoubted  benefit  to  many  families  was  lost  sight 
of  in  the  tumult  of  denunciation.  It  was  doomed  to  down- 
fall. Men  and  women  too — carried  a  victory  for  modera- 
tion and  government  control  by  the  1923  vote — although 
I  have  wondered  if  the  majority  would  have  been  so  sweep- 
ing if  children  also  had  been  permitted  to  vote.  This  coun- 
try has  a  very  large  child  population,  and  children  are 
never  enthusiastic  about  drinking.  Perhaps  they  see  more 
clearly. 

For  almost  two  years  now,  the  government  has  sold 
liquor,  and  earned  a  revenue  obeying  the  clear  mandate 
of  the  people  with  reluctance  but  with  great  efficiency.  For 
almost  two  years  we  have  basked  in  the  sunlight  of  easy  beer 
in  most  small  towns,  and  government  vendors  for  hard  liquor 
at  central  points.  Whether  or  not  this  is  a  success  is  still  a 
much-discussed  question.  As  a  province,  we  have  consumed  a 
tremendous  amount  of  this  and  that.  I  hesitate  to  name 
official  figures,  because  I  have  attended  so  many  meetings 
where  opposing  forces  can  shoot  any  figures  to  fragments. 
If  I  should  say  that  over  $9,000,000  had  been  drunk  by  us 
in  one  year,  some  one  would  hop  up  to  say  that  half  of  it 
had  gone  over  the  border.  Then  where  would  I  be?  So  it 
is  enough  to  say  that  judging  by  the  eye  and  ear,  consid- 
erable has  been  spent,  and  a  nice  little  revenue  has  been 
gathered  in.  Just  how  a  revenue  acquired  at  the  expense  of 
the  happiness  and  welfare  of  the  youth  of  the  country  is 
a  blessing,  has  not  yet  appeared.  But  a  revenue  is  always 
acceptable. 

When  the  beer  parlors  were  installed  in  the  small  towns — 
not  without  some  conflict  of  opinion  even  among  Moder- 
ationists — our  men  took  on  an  exalted,  spiritual  air  in  the 
matter.  They  sought  to  get  as  far  away  as  possible  from 
old  bar  days.  To  this  end,  there  were  to  be  no  mirrors  and 
no  bars.  They  made  a  great  point  of  the  mirrors,  though, 
really,  without  any  desire  to  be  unpleasant,  I  should  say 
that  if  a  man  could  be  handy  to  a  mirror  after  his  tenth  or 
twelfth  beer,  and  could  see  what  a  sober  person  sees,  he 
would  lay  off.  However — 

In  place  of  the  fascinating  "bar"  and  foot  rail,  there  were 
to  be  hard  tables  and  very  hard  chairs  to  discourage  treat- 
ing— all  so  inhospitable  as  to  drive  a  man  hence  in  no  time. 
Now  any  woman  knows  that  if  she  goes  on  an  errand  and 
remains  standing,  she  is  more  or  less  on  the  wing.  Once  she 
sets  herself  down,  even  on  a  hard  chair,  she  has  frankly 
abandoned  hope.  This  is  psychology.  So  the  dazzling 
prospect  of  tables  and  hard  chairs  didn't  make  much  of  a 
hit  with  women.  And  it  has  proved  itself  no  obstacle  in 


the  path  of  a  man  really  set  to  enjoy  himself.  After  the 
twelfth  or  sixteenth  drink,  a  chair  less  or  more  is  a  matter 
of  great  indifference:  a  man's  soul  rises  above  it,  and  his 
legs  don't  count. 

In  the  matter  of  legs,  the  ultimate  test  of  a  man's  sobriety, 
the  old  bar  certainly  had  much  to  be  said  in  its  favor.  In 
those  good  old  days  the  hardy  pioneer  was  able  to  stand  up 
to  his  liquor.  He  carried  on,  under  his  own  steam.  His 
legs  were  a  matter  of  honor.  In  these  effete  days,  a  man 
tucks  these  weather  signals  under  a  table  and  nothing  is 
required  of  them  till  closing  time.  If  his  upper  half  reg- 
isters certain  flickers  of  life,  his  concealed  half  may  be  like 
unto  two  plates  of  soup  and  no  one  the  wiser.  Of  course 
there  would  be  much  less  drunkenness,  if  the  bar-keep  rang 
a  bell  every  ten  minutes  and  required  all  hands  to  walk 
the  plank.  Still,  that  would  eat  into  the  revenue. 

So  altogether,  the  halcyon  days  of  easy  beer  and  permits 
for  hard  liquor,  are  not  quite  perfect.  Men  get  quite  visibly 
drunk  in  considerable  numbers  and  with  assiduity  (many 
who  did  not  drink  during  prohibition) — presumably  on 
our  beer. 

There  is  still  another  fly  in  the  amber.  They  complain 
that  it  isn't  very  nice  beer — not  as  nice  as  the  brew  they 
used  to  drink  in  the  beautiful  long  ago.  And  they  take 
another  drink,  and  another  just  to  see  if  things  may  not 
look  brighter.  There  is  something  about  this  avid  pursuit 
of  a  really  nice  glass  of  beer  that  reminds  one  of  King 
Richard's  crusade,  or  Sir  Galahad's  search.  Something 
stately,  hopeless  and  pathetic  about  this  steady  procession 
of  men,  their  lives  pretty  much  dedicated  to  the  pursuit 
of  an  old  ideal. 

Under  this  new  system  of  ours,  the  bootlegger  certainly 
has  suffered  horrible  losses.  He  is  the  shadow  of  the  man 
he  was.  Still  he  casts  a  distinct  shadow.  I  have  seen  a  light 
in  the  eyes  of  a  few  of  the  old  guard,  telling  me  that,  once 
they  could  prove  me  true,  they  would  never  see  me  stuck 
in  the  matter  of  a  sudden  drink  or  a  sudden  bottle — at  a 
fair  profit.  This  is  not  a  fact  that  I  have  proved — just 
a  feeling. 

NOW  any  person  who  has  lived  in  one  small  town  all 
through  the  varying  stages  of  our  liquor  laws,  who 
has  seen  the  closing  of  the  old  bars,  and  the  unbelievable 
peace  and  "homeyness"  of  the  streets  resulting  therefrom, 
and  who  has  then  been  thrown  back  to  what  are  almost 
the  old  bar  days,  cannot  but  make  comparisons.  And  in 
making  comparisons,  the  best  system,  at  least  superficially, 
seems  to  have  been  prohibition. 

It  may  be  true  that  the  drinking  and  drunkenness  in 
these  modern  days  are  more  apparent  than  real.  It  may 
be  that  there  was  as  much  furtive,  quiet  drinking  in  prohibi- 
tion times.  But  it  is  hard  to  believe.  A  real  seagoing  drunk 
involving  several  bottles  could  always  be  acquired  in  the 
dryest  times,  but  it  was  at  such  an  appalling  cost  that  once 
the  victim  "came  to"  he  was  so  horrified  as  to  swing  him 
back  to  a  water  wagon  existence  for  weeks  at  least — often 
for  months.  Nowadays  he  can  dibble  and  dabble  at  ten 
cents  a  drink,  and  an  occasional  bottle  of  hard  stuff,  pretty 
continuously,  without  being  so  utterly  shocked. 

It  must  be  admitted,  too,  that  it  is  much  less  vivid  and 
depressing  to  hear  vaguely  that  three  men  are  laid  out  on 
some  stable  floor,  than  it  is  actually  to  see  three  drunken 
men  whom  one  knows. 
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In  the  meantime,  for  good  or  evil,  the  bars  are  here. 
The  poor  government  is  ladling  its  liquor  to  the  best  of  its 
ability. 

The  saloon-keepers  are  crying  for  protection  against  ad- 
dicted drunkards. 

And  right  here,  if  I  were  a  government,  I  should  introduce 
a  little  innovation  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  honesty 
and  sincerity  of  all  moderationists  who  claim  to  believe  in 
drinking  and  to  abhor  drunkenness.  This  would  take  the 
form  of  marvellous  super-cameras  and  super-dictaphones. 
With  weapons,  I  should  emulate  the  busy  bee,  being  here, 
there  and  everywhere,  catching  very  moving  pictures,  taking 
records  of  bed-time  stories  from  the  bars. 

The  cameras  could  be  counted  on  to  catch  the  most 
fascinating  shots. 

Mr.  Smith,  our  prominent  business  man,  manipulating 
macaroni  at  the  lunch  counter,  just  after  the  bars  close. 

Mr.  Jones  negotiating  the  perilous  path  across  the  rail- 
way track — leaping  the  ties. 

Mr.  Brown  hunting  his  elusive  bottle. 

Rusty,  our  virile  cowpuncher,  mounting  his  onery  brute 
of  a  cayuse  on  Saturday  night. 

These  pictures  flashed  on  the  local  movie  screen  would 
draw  a  big  house,  pull  in  a  nice  revenue  for  the  province, 
and  be  absolutely  fair,  because  they  could  catch  only  the 
violators  of  the  true  spirit  of  moderation.  As  a  government, 
I  should  be  hand-in-hand  with  the  moderationists,  and  yet 
not  disagreeable  to  prohibitionists. 

Now  the  dictaphone  records  would  bring  gems  from  the 
best  minds  within  the  reach  of  all.  This  would  have  to  be 
very  carefully  handled,  as  it  is  a  complete  reversal  of  the 
conventional  attitude  toward  these  slightly  insane  ones.  The 
whole  effort  of  society  has  been  directed  toward  shielding 
and  coddling  them.  "Poor  dears,  they  didn't  mean  it:  they 
were  just  drunk,"  or,  "No,  old  man,  you  didn't  say  a  thing 
— not  a-tall — a  little  off  maybe,  but  always  the  gentleman"- 
what  more  complete  alibi  for  any  offence!  Of  course,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  little  harm,  on  the  whole,  ever  comes 
from  these  super-man  hallucinations.  A  man's  mind  and 
tongue  leap  grasshopper  fashion  from  victory  to  victory,  and 
it  is  usually  very  amusing.  The  only  thing  warranted 
positively  to  bring  him  up,  phut,  with  the  quiet  hissing  sound 


of   a  burst   balloon,   is  the   baleful   sober  glare  of   a  wife. 

Much  is  written  in  condemnation  of  the  wifely  glare. 
But  there  is  this  to  be  said  for  her.  She  knows  this  man  so 
well.  Not  for  the  wild  he-man  he  fancies  himself;  but  for 
a  mildly  cantankerous,  fairly  successful,  inoffensive  cuss, 
troubled  a  good  deal  with  his  stomach.  She  can't  get  this 
superman  concept  at  all,  because  she  knows  that  in  all 
likelihood,  he  will  waken  in  the  morning  rolling  tortured 
eyes  at  her,  and  begging  to  be  told  whether  or  not  a  man 
as  sick  as  he  is  is  likely  to  pull  through.  That  second-hand 
hang-over  is  in  her  mind. 

So  altogether  it  might  be  a  very  good  thing  if  wives 
and  the  public  at  large  could  be  in  possession  of  these  damn- 
ing records  of  certain  midnight  declarations.  And  'Would 
these  records  sell  or  wouldn't  they? 

I  have  another  little  invention  for  any  government  that 
wants  to  try  it.  This  one  is  very  reasonable,  and  con- 
centrates more  on  the  welfare  of  women  and  children.  It 
is  obvious  that  many  a  dollar  goes  over  the  bar  that  is  sorely 
needed  for  milk  and  eggs  and  new  boots  and  sweaters. 
While  father  is  disporting  himself,  the  family  is  very  often 
going  pretty  slim. 

To  scrape  just  the  outer  skin  of  this  injustice,  I  should 
establish  a  sort  of  double  coupon  system.  Every  man  that 
has  ten  cents  for  beer  has  the  price  of  a  beer  for  his  family. 
If  he  has  four  dollars  to  blow  on  himself  at  the  vendor's, 
he  surely  has  another  four  with  which  to  treat  his  family. 
So  for  everything  he  spends  in  the  saloons,  or  at  the  vendor's 
on  himself  personally,  I  should  require  him  to  deposit  a 
similar  amount  to  the  credit  of  his  family.  If  there  is  no 
need,  the  money  will  work  no  injustice  on  anyone.  But 
believe  me,  that  little  deposit  would  be  a  life-line  to  many 
a  family.  The  revenue  would  be  smaller  than  under  our 
law  now,  but  the  general  happiness  of  my  citizens  would 
be  increased.  I  should  check  up  very  closely  on  the  married 
men.  As  for  the  bachelors  and  the  foot-loose,  I  am  not  se 
clear.  It  mightn't  be  a  bad  plan  to  have  a  fund  for  the 
families  of  good  fellows,  with  the  bachelors  paying  in  on 
every  third  drink. 

Recent  figures  state  that  approximately  $16  per  year 
per  head  (1925,  Pop.  588,454;  1925  Liquor  bill  $9,109,000) 
is  spent  on  booze  in  this  province.  (Continued  on  page  180) 
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NORDFELDT'S  etchings  of  the  Southwest,  comprising  a  part  of  the 
current  exhibition  of  the  New  Mexico  Painters,  at  the  Montross 
Gallery,  New  York,  have  the  essential  merit  ot  being  at  once  per- 
sonal and  impersonal.  They  express  and  reflect,  that  is,  the  spirit 
both  of  the  artist  and  his  subject.  And  that,  when  all  is  said,  is  about 
the  most  a  work  of  art  can  do.  Modern?  Well,  yes — if  being  Modern 
really  still  means  anything.    They  are  modern,  at  least,  in  the  sense  that 
they  do  not  rely  wholly  upon  representation  to  say  their  say.     They  are 
modern  in  the  use  they  make  of  design,  in  terms  of  line,  mass  and  form. 
But  they  are  neither  modern  nor  academic  in  their  understanding  of  the 
age-old  function  of  a    work  of  art — to  state  a  truth,  not  a  fact.  Bror 
Julius  Olsson  Nordfeldt  is  an  American  of  Swedish  descent,  educated  at 
the  Academic  Julian  (Paris),  and  at  the  Chicago  Art  Institute,  where, 
during  the  last  exhibition  of  the  Chicago  Society  of  Etchers,  the  print 
reproduced  on  this  page  won  the  Logan  Prize.  R.  H. 
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Parents  in  a  Changing  World 


By  MIRIAM  VAN  WATERS 

I 


ARENTS  today. are  beset  with  strange  prob- 
lems.   Their  job  has  become   complex  and 
bewildering,  their  performance   is  criticized 
by  schools,  courts,  public  opinion  and  clinics, 
their  prestige  as  well-meaning  earnest  public 
benefactors  is  waning.    In  some   cases  they 
are  challenged  by  their  children,  or  they  themselves  stand 
baffled  in  the  midst  of  their  own  "normal  homes,"  wonder- 
ing what  to  do  and  what  to  leave  undone  in  the  face  of 
apparent  failure  and  breakdown,  or  the  innumerable  follies 
and  offenses  of  average  family  life. 

The  juvenile  court  sees  the  more  appalling  results  of 
neglected  childhood,  but  it  also  deals  with  the  same  kind 
of  problems  that  find  their  way  into  the  clinic,  the  con- 
fessional, and  the  lawyer's  private  office. 

If  the  "average  mother"  comes  to  court  as  spectator  she 
does  not  feel  that  these  other  parents  and  children  are 
different  kinds  of  human  beings.  She  says:  "How  familiar 
this  sounds!  How  like  John  and  his  father!"  Or,  in  a 
surge  of  insight:  "Am  I  like  Clara's  mother?  Have  I 
doubted  Jane  when  she  told  the  truth,  and  believed  when 
she  wanted  me  to  doubt?  Have  I  nagged,  and  read  her 
letters,  and  criticized  her  friends?" 

For  what  has  happened  in  these  court  families  is  hap- 
pening in  "advantaged"  families  everywhere.  We  see  in 
court  the  end-results  of  tendencies,  attitudes,  emotions, 
habits  of  thought  and  action  in  family  life  that  are  almost 
universal.  Some  fortunate  accident,  personality  or  normaliz- 
ing experience,  or  stabilized  situation  has  saved  the  day 
for  the  non-court  family. 

Normal  parental  behavior  may  be  classified  into  that 
which  is  tending  toward  constructive  family  life,  and  that 
which  is  wiping  out  "the  margin  of  safety;"  just  as  we 
study  personalities  by  observing  their  eccentricities,  which 
if  mild  and  benign  we  call  "normal,"  although  all  present 
some  traits  which  are  also  seen  in  the  maniac,  hysterical, 
epileptic,  dementia-praecox,  and  paranoid  types  found  in 
hospitals  for  the  mentally  ill. 

It  should  be  understood  that  juvenile  court  cases  are 
concerned  not  so  much  with  those  acts  on  the  part  of  chil- 
dren which  would  be  called  crimes  if  they  were  performed 
by  adults,  as  with  individuals  and  families  in  various  kinds 
of  trouble:  bereaved,  or  deserted  parents,  parents  who  wish 
to  know  what  to  do  when  children  leave  home,  or  marry 
without  consent,  or  are  caught  in  the  mud  of  commercialized 
recreation;  parents  who  suddenly  are  confronted  by  the 
problem  of  control  of  youth  in  a  neighborhood  where  most 
of  the  boys  and  girls  do  as  they  please  with  a  tacit,  grudging 
or  admiring  assent  from  their  elders;  parents  who  believe 
in  a  single,  definite  code  of  moral  behavior,  but  who  look 
to  the  state  to  declare  it  to  a  wayward  fifteen-year-old 
whom  they  lack  the  courage  to  face.  Or  the  child  himself 
seeks  the  court's  protection  from  cruel  or  unfit  parents. 


There  is  a  difference  between  a  good  juvenile  court 
hearing  and  a  private  recital  of  family  grief:  the  court 
gets  the  story  from  each  member  of  the  family,  at  first  in- 
dividually perhaps,  but  at  some  time  all  together.  It  is  like 
looking  now  through  one  end  of  the  telescope,  then  the 
other.  Values,  the  relative  size  and  importance  of  the  facts, 
assume  entirely  different  proportions  and  colors  if  we  see 
them  from  the  parental  focus,  or  from  the  brilliant,  direct, 
foreshortened  lens  of  the  child.  The  frankness  with  which 
the  story  is  told,  demand  for  enough  physical  bravery  to 
say  in  presence  of  the  family  what  one  has  whispered  behind 
their  backs,  utterance  of  those  long-festering,  unspoken  ac- 
cusations, the  need  for  supporting  one's  vague  grudges, 
hurts,  convictions,  secret  ideals,  wishes,  prejudices  with  a 
bolster  of  little  facts  however  slender — all  this  appeal  for 
an  expression  of  what  ails  us  is  tremendously  stimulating, 
cleansing,  and  wholesome.  Often  after  it  is  over  the  trouble 
dies  down  of  itself.  The  crying  void  in  the  heart  has  found 
speech,  the  gesture  has  been  completed;  then  we  turn  to 
go  home!  What  more  natural  then  that  we  slip  into  the 
old  grooves  of  affection  again?  So  it  happens  that  inex- 
perienced observers  in  court  are  sure  that  "a  bad  family 
situation"  is  impossible;  that  when  Henry  says:  "I  will 
not  take  my  wife  back.  She  insulted  me,  and  stole  my  baby 
from  me,  and  brought  disgrace  on  my  name  by  going  to  a 
public  dance  with  a  sailor,"  that  Henry  means  what  he 
said.  But  the  probation  officer  is  looking  up  her  list  of 
suitable  apartments  so  that  Henry  will  have  a  place  for 
his  young  wife  that  night  when  the  court  releases  her  to  him. 

WHEN  shall  a  juvenile  court  judge  unmake  a  family? 
How  much  misery  can  a  child  endure  in  safety  to 
himself  and  society?  Today  we  feel  that  broken  bones, 
excessive  bruises,  "willful  neglect,"  certain  kinds  of  "im- 
morality" are  enough  to  cause  the  removal  of  the  child 
from  the  custody  of  his  parents.  We  art  not  clear  yet 
about  the  bruising  and  warping  that  goes  on  out  of  sight, 
— dulling  intelligence,  building  up  life-long  destructive 
mental  habits  and  attitudes,  fostering  the  sense  of  defeat, 
jealousy,  suspecion,  credulity,  or  inferiority;  the  cultivation 
of  weakness  or  of  antagonism,  or  self-pity,  or  excessive 
pugnacity — all  these  are  definite  injuries  likely  to  befall 
the  child  in  the  "average  home,"  yet  courts  never  interfere 
in  these  cases. 

The  awakened  interest  now  taken  in  juvenile  courts, 
problem  children,  child  guidance  clinics,  and  psychological 
laboratories  should  apply  in  like  strength  to  everyday  chil- 
dren and  parents.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  detect  evil 
done  by  parents  who  may  be  declared  legally  unfit.  But 
how  can  we  describe  or  measure  the  tremendous  amount  of 
damage  done  by  some  "good"  parents?  They  fulfill  every 
requirement  of  a  standard,  rule-of-thumb  parenthood;  they 
follow  the  rules;  neither  the  pediatrician  nor  the  minister 
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would  find  fault  with  them;  but  in  their  hands  some  child 
droops,  or  is  done  to  death  in  various  ways,  or  drops  out 
of  the  ranks  and  edges  toward  the  black-sheep  pasture.  It 
is  these  "good  homes"  our  child  study  experts  must  reach, 
for  the  juvenile  court  parents  have  already  placed  them- 
selves in  a  position  where  they  can  receive  help. 

We  know  so  little  about  parental  behavior,  what  is  good, 
or  bad,  that  there  would  be  small  excuse  for  further  writ- 
ing about  the  family  save  for  the  fact  that  the  juvenile 
court,  very  like  a  laboratory,  witnesses  daily  the  strange, 
fascinating  processes  at  work  that  make  and  unmake 
families.  Out  of  this  flux  we  should  get  some  deposit.  It 
would  be  tragic  if  this  human  experience  were  lost,  or  its 
benefits  conferred  only  on  those  who  suffer  end-results.  It 
is  characteristic  of  our  science  and  philosophy  that  they  end 
their  day's  labor  with  a  question  mark.  So  with  the  tangle 
of  human  relationships,  we  cannot  hope  to  do  better  than 
to  ask  questions.  If  only  parents  can  teach  themselves  to 
ask  the  right  questions! 

II 

THE  little  room  in  which  the  Juvenile  Court  cases  are 
heard  is  still,  the  mother  and  her  three  daughters  are 
waiting   for   a   decision.    On   the   wall    hangs    a   quotation 
from  Julia  Lathrop: 

No  Child  Should  Be  Removed  From  Its  Own  Home  Unless 
It  Is  Impossible  To  Make  the  Home  Safe  for  the  Child,  or 
His  Continuance  in  The  Home  Safe  For  The  Community. 

The  Referee  is  thinking  how  this  amazingly  simple  state- 
ment should  be  applied.  Can  this  home  be  made  safe  for 
•Bertha,  Edith  and  Jean?  Bertha  is  thirteen.  Her  lips  are 
daubed  with  paint.  She  has  been  arrested  for  selling  box 
lunches  on  the  street  corner.  Edith  is  fifteen.  She  has  just 
been  brought  back  from  a  runaway  match  with  Arthur, 
a  young  saxophone  player,  whom  she  met  at  a  penny-dance. 
She  is  scowling  defiantly  at  her  father.  Jean  is  seventeen, 
she  smiles  in  a  self-satisfied  way,  is  a  marvel  of  sophistica- 
tion and  has  'the  manner  of  one  who  is  waiting  for  some 
tiresome  screen-comedy  to  end.  When  she  was  arrested 
at  two  in  the  afternoon  she  was  in  bed  in  an  untidy  little 
apartment  that  bore  the  signs  of  a  wild  party  the  night 
before.  Jean  works  at  a  soft  drink  parlor,  and  has  evaded 
the  truancy  officers  for  four  years. 

The  mother  is  a  large  good  looking  woman  of  forty-six, 
dressed  in  a  tight  lavender  silk  gown.  Her  hair  has  just 
been  marcelled,  and  her  heels  are  three  inches  high. 

"Why  did  these  girls  get  into  trouble?"  asks  the  court. 

"I've  already  told  you,"  says  the  mother,  "Their  father 
wouldn't  support  them.  As  to  food,  yes,  he  would  buy 
them  food,  but  Jean  never  had  clothes  good  enough  to  go 
to  school  in.  Mr.  G.  never  thought  a  woman  had  to  have 
any  clothes.  That's  why  I  left  him." 

Clearly,  she  and  the  girls  have  clothes  now.  And  it  is 
evident,  as  she  said,  that  Mr.  G.  is  not  the  man  to  ap- 
preciate them.  He  is  a  carpenter,  steady,  patient,  methodical, 
with  large  hands  that  make  heavy  gestures  as  if  he  were 
unconsciously  boring  a  hole  with  a  gimlet. 

"I  have  raised  four  sons  and  these  girls,  and  never  been 
in  a  court  in  my  life.  I  gave  my  family  a  good  home.  All 
I  ask  is  that  they  act  right.  My  wife  left  me  because  I 
won't  stand  nonsense  in  my  home." 

"Will  you  take  them  back?"  asks  the  Court. 

"I'll  take  Bertha  back,"  says  the  father,  "She  is  the  only 
one  who  pays  any  attention  to  what  I  say." 


To  hear  a  single  case  is  like  diving  into  a  deep  pool. 
For  the  moment  all  the  world  is  shut  out.  It  is  just 
this  particular  tangle  of  human  relationships  caught  in  this 
swirling  eddy.  Then  one  rises  to  the  surface  and  becomes 
conscious  again  of  the  sky-line,  and  of  all  that  surrounds 
the  pool.  A  case  is  judged  against  a  background  of  all  that 
we  know  of  contemporary  family  life  and  morals,  and  of 
all  that  we,  in  our  ignorance  or  wisdom,  suppose  they 
were  in  the  past,  or  ought  to  be  now. 

For  example,  this  family:  It  started  thirty  years  ago 
from  healthy  native  stock  in  Missouri.  There  was  an  eighty- 
acre  farm ;  a  roomy  house  with  an  avenue  of  lovely  trees. 
Seven  children  were  born.  Substantial  meals  were  cooked. 
Birthdays  and  Christmas  were  celebrated.  Neighbors  called. 
The  family  went  to  church  and  to  picnics.  No  one  would 
dream  of  starting  a  scandal  against  any  member ;  the  father 
worked,  the  mother  drudged,  the  children  went  to  school, 
the  sons  married  girls  everyone  knew.  Then  the  eighty 
acres  were  subdivided,  the  mortgage  paid  off  and  the  family 
moved  to  California.  They  had  money  enough  to  start  a 
new  home.  But  they  wished  to  look  around  first. 

The  mother,  in  looking  around  evidently  had  seen  a  good 
deal.  She  finally  consented  to  move  into  a  bungalow  court. 
It  was  built  on  one  half  a  city  lot  and  ten  families  lived 
in  it.  There  was  not  a  tree,  nor  an  extra  atom  of  space, 
nor  a  second  of  privacy  night  or  day  for  any  one.  Meals 
were  merely  anything  "hasty  and  tasty"  that  could  be 
picked  up  at  the  corner  store.  Each  member  of  the  family 
started  living  furiously  on  an  independent  schedule.  The 
mother  got  work  in  a  millinery  store  so  she  could  have  some 
spending  money.  In  the  evening  she  went  to  a  beauty 
parlor,  or  for  rides  to  the  beach  with  her  "business"  friends. 
At  first  she  took  the  girls  with  her,  but  soon  they  had 
friends  of  their  own.  The  three  girls  between  them  could 
name  over  twenty  boys  they  went  with  regularly ;  that  is 
they  could  give  their  first  names,  such  as  Red,  Slick,  Spike, 
Tex,  Slim  and  Babe.  The  boys  took  the  girls  to  "the  show." 
It  had  to  be  the  show,  because  the  father  did  not  approve 
of  dancing.  When  the  girls  began  to  come  in  at  one  and 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  began  to  express  angry 
doubts.  But,  he  was  baffled  by  such  mysteries  as,  "the  dif- 
ferential or  something  broke  down"  (the  father  did  not 
drive  a  car)  ;  or  "we  decided  to  stay  all  night  with  our  girl 
friend,  only  her  mother  had  company,  so  we  came  home." 

The  father  took  to  upbraiding  the  mother.  He  spent 
his  energy  in  reiterating  his  idea  of  what  a  respectable 
home  ought  to  be.  She  agreed  that  things  were  not  as  they 
used  to  be  but  she  was  not  prepared  to  say  they  were  worse. 

"I  told  Mr.  G.,"  she  asserts,  "I  have  come  to  the  time 
of  life  when  the  most  important  thing  to  me  is  my  health. 
I  am  not  going  to  stay  cooped  up  here,'  I  said,  'and  the 
girls  oughtn't  to  either.  They  need  a  little  fun.  I  don't 
want  my  children  to  be  any  different  from  the  others  on 
this  block.'  I  told  him,  'I  have  slaved  all  my  life.  Now 
you  shut  up.'  " 

Finally  the  mother  got  a  job  selling  real  estate.  Then 
she  left  home  and  took  an  apartment  of  her  own.  She 
was  making  more  money  than  the  father.  Jean  left  home 
too;  as  she  explained  it  to  the  court,  "we  were  down  to 
the  beach  with  a  bunch  of  fellows  and  it  got  late,  and  I 
knew  father  wouldn't  understand  it,  so  I  just  stayed  away." 

It  is  not  so  much  that  habits  of  food,  shelter,  recreation 
and  moral  behavior  have  undergone  a  complete  transforma- 
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tion  in  this  family  within  four  years ;  something  of  deeper 
significance  has  occurred.  The  parents  have  lost  the  power 
to  influence  their  children.  This  loss  bewilders  and  saddens 
the  father,  but  it  acts  as  a  strong  dose  of  freedom  to  the 
mother. 

"Well  I  have  done  everything  a  mother  can  do.  I've 
preached  to  them  and  warned  them  against  the  boys  and 
drinking.  Now,  if  they  get  into  trouble  it  is  their  own 
fault."  Visibly,  the  mother  has  cast  off  responsibility.  She 
wishes  now  to  live  her  own  life.  It  is  clear  that  if  Bertha, 
Edith  and  Jean  are  to  be  brought  up  respectably  they  must 
be  removed  from  this  "home." 

BEFORE  we  reproach  these  parents  let  us  ask  ourselves 
why  human  beings  no  longer  submit  to  routine  with- 
out reflection. 

Why  "duty"  no  longer  calls  forth  the  old  unquestioning 
response  ? 

Because  we  are  human,  certain  things  must  get  done : 
food,  shelter,  sleep,  play;  fighting,  mating,  learning  to  live 
together;  acquiring  skills,  expressing  abilities,  adjusting  to 
nature ;  helping  others,  or  impressing  our  will  upon  them ; 
finding  something  to  worship — these  great  tasks  confront 
all  generations. 

Today,  for  some  cause,  we  have  started  asking :  Are  \ve 
doing  these  things  in  the  best  way?  or,  Is  our  way  the  only 
possible  way?  The  rapid  accumulation  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge, the  pressure  of  economic  and  social  changes — all  these 
lead  us  to  be  tolerant  of  new  solutions  and  doubtful  of  the 
wisdom  of  our  traditional  solutions.  The  increased  "free- 
dom" given  to  youth  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that 
we  do  not  expect  them  to  settle  down,  or  to  become 
stabilized  early;  rather  we  welcome  a  longer  period  of  ex- 
perimentation. 

No  system  of  family  life  and  morals  can  survive  that 
does  not  enhance  the  welfare  of  the  individual  and  give 
him  a  sense  of  happiness.  The  length  of  survival  of  un- 
satisfactory family  relationships  depends,  among  other  things, 
upon  the  opportunity  given  its  members  to  become  articulate. 
Mrs.  G.  became  articulate  as  soon  as  she  moved  into  a 
neighborhood  where  it  was  no  disgrace  for  a  woman  to 
wear  pretty  clothes,  or  to  leave  her  husband. 

The  Juvenile  Court  now  gives  Bertha,  Edith  and  Jean 
opportunity  to  become  articulate.  None  of  them  wishes  to 
go  home.  They  face  the  future  as  individuals,  not  as 
daughters,  or  sisters  dependent  on  the  family  group  for 
nourishment  and  protection ;  "being  with  strangers"  has  no 
terrors  for  them.  It  is  not  that  they  have  been  badly 
treated.  The  family  is  no  longer  necessary;  it  has  lost 
the  only  primary  wealth  that  is  possessed  by  the  family — 
affection ;  which  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  the 
growth-impulse  in  this  family  has  come  to  an  end. 

Bertha,  Edith  and  Jean  presumably  will  be  cared  for. 
Today  parents  share  their  responsibility  for  good  or  ill 
results  in  the  lives  of  their  children  with  many  other  forces. 
The  behavior  of  other  parents  and  their  children  enters  in, 
and  the  ideas  of  conduct  held  in  the  neighborhood,  and  en- 
vironmental and  industrial  conditions.  So  does  the  amount 
of  scientific  knowledge  available  in  the  world  at  the  time, 
the  social  resources  that  are  present  in  their  own  com- 
munity— school,  court,  church  and  social  agency ;  the  use, 
or  disuse  of  mechanical  inventions;  the  state  of  municipal, 
county  and  national  politics,  the  degree  of  good  will  in 


the  currents  of  life  about  them.  These  forces  always  change. 
They  ebb  and  flow  in  different  combinations  so  that  the 
total  human  situation  which  confronts  the  parent  and  the 
child  is  never  twice  alike. 

This  is  why  we  hesitate  to  give  any  specific  instruction 
to  parents,  lest  they  might  come  to  believe  in  a  rule-of- 
thumb  knowledge  that  can  be  applied  without  love  and 
without  critical  judgment,  and  this  is  why  we  hesitate  to 
condemn  parents  who  have  apparently  failed.  We  must 
ask,  Have  their  own  fundamental  needs  been  met  ?  or, 
Have  struggles  for  fulfillment  so  crippled  them  that  it  is 
no  longer  possible  to  demand  responsibility  toward  their 
children?  Or  the  institutions  into  which  they  have  poured 
their  lives  may  be  cracking  and  breaking  down.  Perhaps 
it  is  intuitive  wisdom  that  keeps  them  from  attempting  to 
force  their  children  into  the  same  molds. 

Biologically  speaking,  "We  all  exist  for  the  sake  of  our 
possible  offspring,"  but  what  of  it?  What  does  this  stark 
physical  law  mean  to  Eloise  and  John  who  would  like  to 
"try  marriage,"  as  they  have  tried  so  many  other  things 
together;  for  example,  the  roller-coaster?  There  is  nothing 
irreverent  in  the  comparison.  The  roller-coaster  is  an 
institution.  It  is  licensed  by  the  city.  As  one  pauses  to 
look  down  at  the  flimsy  skeletons  bridging  the  gulfs  of  that 
dizzy  flight  it  seems  incredibly  dangerous.  Yet  one  is  al- 
lowed to  buy  a  ticket.  Other  couples  are  trying  it.  Thou- 
sands do  it  every  day.  It  cannot  be  so  very  unsafe,  or  "they" 
would  not  allow  it.  It  has  the  sanction  of  being  permitted 
in  a  world  that  regulates  all  activities. 

There  is  an  accident;  people  are  killed  on  the  roller- 
coaster.  You  cannot  forget  the  expression  on  the  faces  of 
the  survivors,  the  amazement,  the  rebuke. 

So  it  is  with  marriage;  another  institution  licensed  by 
the  state.  Eloise  and  John  have  expected  a  thrill,  which 
however  dangerous,  startling,  or  difficult,  would  somehow 
be  safe,  since  so  many  people  are  permitted  to  try  it.  The 
same  expression  of  amazement  and  rebuke  is  on  their  faces 
when  they  come  to  court  when  the  family  institution  has 
collapsed. 

There  are  children,  theirs.  These  have  suffered  a  good 
deal  in  the  collapse ;  one  is  "nervous"  and  has  an  anxious, 
fearful  face;  the  other  is  stolid  and  stares  at  his  parents 
with  hostility.  Yet  as  parents  go  these  young  people  have 
done  fairly  well  by  their  children,  the  housing,  feeding  and 
discipline  have  been  so-called  standard. 

PARENTS  are  not  accustomed  to  think  in  biological 
terms.  It  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  understand 
what  the  scientist  means  when  he  says,  "We  all  exist  for 
the  sake  of  our  possible  offspring."  If  Eloise  and  John 
could  be  articulate  they  would  express  dissatisfaction  with 
a  world  that  viewed  the  mere  perpetuation  of  our  species 
as  enough.  "Life  should  be  worth  living  for  us;  we  arc 
willing  to  do  our  duty,  though  we  cannot  get  along  to- 
gether; we  would  even  make  sacrifices,  but  we  would  like 
to  feel  they  are  worth  the  effort,"  they  seem  to  say. 

They  wish  to  know  that  tangible  results  in  happiness 
can  be  attained.  If  family  life  does  not  furnish  it,  they  will 
try  something  else,  in  the  spirit  of  the  amusement-seeker 
who  has  been  cheated  or  injured  and  who  says  "never  again." 

Yet  because  they  have  no  adequate  view  of  what  happiness 
really  is,  nor  where  to  place  the  blame  for  their  failure, 
they  seek  the  divorce  court  with  the  express  purpose  of  try- 
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ing  it  again.  One  who  attends  a  divorce  court  for  the  first 
time,  with  fresh  eyes  and  without  prejudice  is  often  startled 
to  find  it  a  happy  place.  Each  contestant  appears  to  have 
a  plan  in  mind,  the  fulfillment  of  which  has  been  long  post- 
poned, and  is  now  about  to  come  true.  The  observer  is 
surprised  also  to  see  that  in  most  cases  each  one  thinks 
primarily  of  self  and  later,  if  at  all,  of  children  and  family. 

This  is  the  reverse  side  of  that  individualism  in  art, 
business,  science,  social  life  and  morals  which  has  given  us 
our  "progress."  The  growth  of  the  individual  may  be  satis- 
fying to  himself  and  yet  make  a  contribution  to  the  welfare 
of  the  community;  or  it  may  take  some  irresponsible  spurt 
and  become  unwholesome. 

This  process  is  not  unlike  what  little  we  know  of  cancer. 
From  a  supposedly  good  home  suddenly  emerges  the  "black 
sheep." 

SARA  is  a  girl  of  twenty-one.  She  is  a  witness  in  court  as 
the  companion  and  leader  of  two  younger  girls  in  serious 
trouble.  Later  a  contributing  charge  will  be  made  against 
her.  Her  parents,  two  brothers  and  a  sister  of  twenty  come 
with  her.  They  are  charming  people.  The  young  sister  is 
just  graduating  from  college.  She  has  a  manner  of  serene 
refinement ;  the  father  explains  with  pride  that  she  is  presi- 
dent of  her  class ;  the  brothers  are  successful  young  business 
men.  Sara  is  quite  different.  She  married  unhappily  at 
sixteen,  committed  a  forgery  for  her  husband,  went  to 
jail,  fell  into  bad  company,  and  later,  after  much  experi- 
ence, became  a  prostitute.  She,  like  her  sister,  had  the 
gift  of  leadership,  but  she  led  riots  in  jail,  and  has  drawn 
a  host  of  young  girls  in  good  neighborhoods  into  "wild 
parties."  "Sara  has  always  been  a  trouble  maker,"  says 
the  mother. 

"When  she  was  a  little  girl  she  would  always  sit  by 
herself  and  stare  at  her  hands.  She  never  confided  in  any- 
one. She  was  selfish,  and  took  the  best  for  herself.  She 
was  always  so  jealous  of  her  sister.  We  could  never 
understand  her,  for  all  the  children  were  treated  alike." 

Not  quite  alike,  it  would  appear.  The  father  loved  the 
younger  girl  the  most  from  birth.  Sara  had  a  longing  for 
excitement  and  finery,  and  the  rest  of  the  family  blamed 
her,  and  made  her  feel  that  her  lack  of  success  in  school 
brought  them  disgrace.  They  were  quiet  and  orderly.  Sara 
described  her  home  as  "too  tame."  "I  wasn't  wanted  there, 
so  I  cleared  out." 

THERE  are  thousands  of  young  boys  and  girls  today 
who  "clear  out."  I  do  not  refer  to  the  little  boys  of 
nine  or  ten  from  poor  homes  who  subsist  in  the  street 
trades,  nor  the  young  people  from  broken  homes  who  enter 
the  navy  or  the  chorus,  or  run  away  from  a  sense  of  ad- 
venture, or  from  economic  pressure.  I  am  thinking  of  those 
who  drift  away  from  well-regulated  homes  and  set  up 
independent  existences  in  rooming  houses  and  apartments, 
living  in  piecemeal  and  predatory  fashion  upon  bits  that 
fall  in  the  web  of  commercialized  recreation.  They  are 
dance-hall  "instructors,"  beauty-parlor  operators,  and  the 
like,  and  their  boy  friends  are  "musicians,"  "entertainers," 
soda  clerks,  or  helpers  in  a  "Fun  House."  They  are  all 
under  twenty-one  and  they  all  do  as  they  please,  without 
parental  knowledge  or  control.  They  seem  to  have  gone 
off  at  a  tangent,  living  as  separate  offshoots. 

Probably,    if    we    understood    more    about    the    laws    of 


family  growth  we  would  be  in  better  position  to  offer  advice 
to  the  respectable  parents  of  these  black  sheep. 

In  problems  of  human  association  we  are  both  helped 
and  hindered  by  physiological  analogy.  We  are  hindered 
because  analogy  is  not  explanation.  For  example,  when  we 
say  a  gloomy,  stooping,  self-centered,  moody  adult  who  is 
a  great  trial  to  friends  is  "retrogressive,  seeking  to  return 
to  the  foetal  position,"  we  are  not  explaining  the  faulty 
habits  of  posture  and  emotion  that  have  conditioned  this 
person  to  accept  depression  without  struggle.  -We  ignore 
too  much  when  we  call  this  person  infantile.  We  are  helped 
by  analogy  because  it  stimulates  our  imagination  and  our 
sympathetic  understanding. 

So  with  family  growth;  it  may  be  somewhat  similar 
to  the  growth  of  the  body.  The  individual  cell  must  not 
only  grow  but  must  make  a  contribution  to  the  whole. 
When  it  grows  irresponsibly  we  may  have  cancer.  Accord- 
ing to  one  theory  we  learn  that  "cancer  is  the  release  of 
the  cells  from  some  unknown  general  force  or  forces  that 
dominate  and  control  their  activity  in  the  normal  organ- 
ism." The  cell  that  starts  independent  growth  "is  probably 
not  different  therefore  from  other  cells  in  nature  as  far  as 
its  general  make-up  is  concerned."  There  are  certain  "con- 
ditions that  allow  it  to  be  dominated,  so  that  it  no  longer 
is  compelled  to  work  for  the  whole."  It  is  curious  to  note 
that  the  same  forces  that  stimulate  normal  growth  may  also 
destroy  the  cells  in  over-doses.  "All  types  of  function  in 
the  body  depend  evidently  on  the  polarization  of  the  cells." 
The  conditions  favorable  for  isolated  and  irresponsible 
growth,  that  is  to  say,  cancer,  are  "crowding  and  stagna- 
tion." 

IN  modern  families  crowding,  often  actual  physical  lack 
of  space,  more  often  the  limitations  imposed  by  parents 
upon  the  growth  of  their  children  in  freedom  of  personal- 
ity, cause  the  children  to  set  up  an  independent  existence. 
Unwanted,  misunderstood  children  are  literally  crowded 
out  of  the  family  group.  Children  of  too  anxious  parents, 
who  do  not  respect  their  privacy,  or  the  children  of  too 
efficient  parents  who,  doing  everything  themselves,  give 
the  young  no  responsibility,  no  shared  part  in  the  life  of 
the  whole  group,  have  only  one  outlet  for  their  energy,  a 
flight  through  some  inviting  door  that  opens  into  the  adult 
world,  prematurely. 

Stagnation  may  become  another  evil  of  family  life.  Mon- 
otony slightly  relieved  by  flashes  of  cruelty,  no  outside  in- 
terests, no  stimulating  pursuits,  no  goal  beyond  breadwin- 
ning,  no  adventure,  no  movement,  no  cultural  nourishment — 
these  conditions  seize  the  qhild  during  his  growth  period, 
clamp  him  down  tight,  shutting  out  air  and  light.  The 
child  begins  to  grow  independently  without  guidance,  iso- 
lated, irresponsible.  If  the  growth  is  monstrous  we  are 
likely  to  forget  its  natural  cause,  and  commit  him  to  the 
still  greater  stagnation  of  the  reformatory. 

The  progress  of  the  modern  family  depends  on  the  extent 
to  which  parents  can  recognize  and  trust  the  differentiation 
presented  to  them  in  the  personalities  of  their  children.  Not 
only  should  we  know  that  individuals  are  different,  and 
have  a  right  to  be  different,  but  that  differences  between 
children  and  parents  make  progress  possible. 

The  world  has  paid  tremendous  costs  for  its  changes. 
After  wars,  epidemics,  revolutions,  migrations,  starva- 
tions and  industrial  upheavals  we  have  altered  fundamental- 
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ly  our  way  of  life  and  often  for  the  better.  Probably  youth 
has  a  role  to  play  in  bringing  about  changes  which  has 
never  been  adequately  recognized  until  lately.  The  tendency 
of  the  youth  to  differ  from  their  parents  is  doubtless  one 
of  those  formative  forces  that  make  for  social  growth  if 
stimulated  and  guided  with  a  view  to  construction. 

The  willingness  to  recognize  and  to  use  the  power  of 
youth  to  discover  fresh  solutions  is  not  the  same  attitude 
which  leaves  everything  to  the  child  and  expects  him  to 
discover  the  good  life  unaided.  Because  the  ancient  mold 
has  cracked,  that  is  no  reason  to  believe  no  mold  is  needed. 
Because  discipline  in  the  past  has  often  produced  infantile 
adults,  or  has  resulted  in  fear  and  hatred  of  authority,  in- 
tense craving  for  sympathy,  antagonism,  suspicion,  credulity, 
emotional  backwardness,  breakdowns,  failures,  and  exagger- 
ated recoils  is  no  reason  for  the  denial  of  discipline.  It  is 
rather  a  challenge  for  the  recovery,  or  the  creation  of  genu- 
ine discipline.  That  children  today  are  so  often  wiser 
than  their  parents  is  no  reason  to  think  that  it  is  whole- 
some or  desirable  for  a  child  to  be  without  a  wise  parent. 

It  is  a  wholesome  sign  of  our  times  that  parents  are  on 
probation.  They  are  criticized  by  the  school,  church,  social 
agency,  by  their  own  children  and  by  themselves.  Many 
of  their  blunders  could  be  avoided  by  knowledge  and  train- 
ing but  most  of  them  are  due  to  mistaken  attitude.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  parents  should  possess  a  stock  of  use- 
ful knowledge — facts  about  physical  care,  food,  clothes, 
sleep,  growth,  hygiene,  play,  spending  money,  toys,  habit 
formation,  emotional  response,  character-building,  discipline, 
learning.  It  is  highly  important  that  parents  know  the 
true  from  the  false  in  these  matters.  But  the  essential  thing 
is  an  attitude  of  mind  toward  the  child  that  makes  the 
facts  significant.  The  parent  with  respect  for  the  child's 
personality  and  with  belief  that  life  is  worth  while  will 
outdistance  any  other  kind  of  parent  who  wears  the  parental 
garb  but  who  lacks  the  parental  heart. 

A  GIRL,  nearly  nineteen,  wrote  the  other  day  that 
she  was  thinking  of  leaving  home  as  life  was  be- 
coming unbearable.  Her  mother  earned  a  good  salary 
in  the  motion  pictures ;  she  was  rarely  at  home  and  when 
she  was  there  she  criticized  her  daughter  for  everything, 
"for  lying  down  after  dinner  to  take  a  nap,  for  sitting 
on  the  over-stuffed  sofa  to  shell  the  peas,  and  for  hanging 
the  dish-cloth  on  the  door  knob."  The  girl  worked  in 
a  telephone  office  and  I  answered  her  letter  there,  suggest- 
ing; that  she  think  twice  before  leaving  home  for  such 
trifles.  In  a  few  days  the  following  answer  came: 

My  dear  Friend:  I  know  that  you'll  think  I  am  a  peculiar 
creature  of  moods  but  after  your  letter  and  a  detailed  talk 
with  my  dear  father  I  can  see  how  foolish  my  idea  would  be 
and  what  ill  consequences  might  come  of  it.  I've  always  been 
so  attached  to  a  home  that  I  can't  quite  realize  how  it  would 
be  to  tear  home  bonds  like  I  had  planned.  So  I  won't  bother 
you  any  more  with  such  ideas — for  I  suppose  the  conditions  are 
of  my  own  making.  We  quarrel  over  the  most  trivial  of 
incidents  but  "it  takes  two  to  make  a  quarrel" — I'm  going  to 
try,  for  your  sake  and  my  dad's  to  be  as  nice  and  congenial 
as  I  can,  trying  to  make  the  environment  more  ideal  for  all 
concerned  in  home  life. 

My  work  seems  to  be  progressing  fine  and  I'm  soon  due  for 
raise  (naturally,  I  feel  bad?).  Although  the  telephone  work 
isn't  as  choice  as  many  other  professions — I  feel  as  though  I'm 
satisfied  for  the  time  being.  I'm  now  trying  to  locate  a  means 
to  attend  the  public  part-time  school,  in  order  to  take  up 
typing  and  shorthand — which  I  think  will  be  a  benefit  to  me. 


There  is  only  one  more  grievance  and  that  is  the  old  one  of 
having  my  mail  read.  I  wish  I  had  privacy  on  that  score. 
I  don't  mind  my  father  reading  it  but  it  simply  infuriates  me 
when  my  mother  reads  the  letters  and  makes  her  comments. 

Trusting  that  I  may  come  out  all  right  and  be  all  that  you 
expect  me  to  be,  I  want  to  remain, 

Sincerely  with  love, 

JANE. 

P.S.  Is  it  wrong  for  me  to  have  a  friendly  chat  with  Ruth? 
There  is  much  opposition  when  1  even  mention  her  name — I 
like  Ruth  as  an  old  friend  and  really  feel  there  is  no  harm  in 
the  association. 

Alas,  as  long  as  Jane  lives  in  her  "home"  her  mail  will 
be  opened,  with  comments,  and  there  will  be  opposition  to 
her  friends,  for  her  mother  has  the  attitude  of  ownership, 
and  her  view  of  the  home  is  that  it  should  regulate  every 
activity  of  the  young. 

To  such  parents  and  to  others  who  see  only  loss  of 
authority  in  modern  homes,  family  life  appears  to  be  de- 
generating. 

THE  truth  is  that  the  family  is  an  ever  present  reality 
in  the  midst  of  changing  concepts.  We  do  not  realize 
its  vitality  and  we  have  never  achieved  a  definition  of  its 
essential  contribution.  In  modern  times  we  have  seen  it 
shorn  of  ancient  duties  and  privileges,  yet  it  survives.  Chil- 
dren are  born  in  hospitals.  Infant  feeding  is  an  esoteric 
business  that  few  homes  can  encompass  without  outside, 
technical  assistance.  Children's  sicknesses  are  far  better 
cared  for  by  experts.  Nursery  schools  undertand  much 
more  about  habit  and  character  training  than  average  par- 
ents do.  Education  has  been  taken  over  by  specialists.  Ad- 
venture comes  from  summer  camps.  Books,  pictures,  story- 
telling, and  handicrafts  come  from  the  library  and  the  muse- 
um. The  home  is  no  longer  equipped  to  give  vocational 
training  or  to  provide  work  for  children.  Homes  lack  ade- 
quate space  to  furnish  recreation.  Religion  is  taught  by 
the  church.  Parental  authority  is  supplemented  by  the 
school  and  the  court. 

Yet  the  family  is  none  the  worse. 

The  family  is  the  great  school  of  personality.  The  par- 
ent molds  the  child's  personality  through  the  medium  of 
emotion  and  its  expression.  Often  we  regard  the  parent 
as  the  creator  of  the  child  physically ;  literally  and  physi- 
ologically, however,  the  parent  is  one  who  produces,  that  is 
to  say,  who  leads  the  child  forth  from  the  mysterious  life- 
stream  in  which  he  originated.  But,  in  a  sense  only  now 
becoming  clear  to  us  through  the  researches  on  family  life 
undertaken  by  psychologists,  sociologists  and  psychiatrists, 
we  see  that  in  the  role  of  personality  parents  have  a  creative 
part.  The  child's  behavior,  the  way  in  which  he  will  face 
other  human  beings,  the  manner  in  which  he  will  use  the 
social  resources  outside  the  home,  will  be  largely  a  response 
to  the  parent's  behavior  and  the  parent's  personality. 

At  what  point  parents  achieve  mastery  over  their  own 
behavior  we  do  not  know,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  time  in 
the  life  of  every  individual  when  conscious  control  enters 
into  adult  life.  He  then  begins  to  have  the  power  of 
directing  his  emotions  and  this  power  becomes  a  formative 
force  that  conditions  the  emotional  growth  of  others,  espe- 
cially children. 

Conscious  control  of  conduct  is  not  a  gift ;  it  must  be 
fought  for  and  won  like  a  delicate  technique,  such  as  main- 
taining balance  on  a  slack  wire.  Parents  should  see  the  whole 
process  in  proportion. 
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Many  critics  of  the  modern  family  have  lost  per- 
spective. They  say  our  family  life  is  disintegrating, 
but  we  ought  to  know  what  opportunity  they  have  had  for 
observing  family  life  in  the  past,  and  how  much  they  know 
of  successful  families  today.  For  example  a  recent  writer 
on  Woman's  Future  and  the  Future  Woman*  assumes  that 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  "universal  physiological  depravity." 
The  "hundreds  of  thousands  of  commercial  and  voluntary 
corporations  whose  whole  energies  are  directed  toward  tak- 
ing the  home  arts  out  of  the  hands  of  women,"  the  activities 
of  social  workers  who  have  brought  about  a  condition  of 
affairs  so  that  "everything  that  is  best  in  the  nation,  all 
those  elements  on  which  the  successful  survival  of  our  race 
depends,  are  being  penalized  for  the  sake  of  the  de- 
fective, the  lunatic,  the  cripple,  the  incurable,  the  half- 
witted and  the  blind,"  fill  the  author  with  horror.  He 
assumes  that  we  have  lost  health.  It  never  occurs  to  him 
to  ask  whether  individuals  were  ever  healthier  than  they 
are  now.  The  fact  is  that  the  few  comparative  statistics 
that  we  have  indicate  at  least  a  ten-year  increase  in  the 
average  life-span  and  a  marked  improvement  in  health. 

So  with  family  life.  There  have  always  been  many  kinds 
of  families  in  a  single  cultural  status.  Young  Ishmael  and 
Hannah  setting  out  into  the  desert,  while  Sara  and  her 
son  Isaac  stay  at  home  in  respectability  and  comfort  show 
how  great  the  variation  can  be.  Praiseworthy  parental  be- 
havior in  the  seventeenth  century  would  be  punished  today 
in  the  Juvenile  Court,  as  De  Schweinitz  notes  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Fuller,  who  in  Good  Thoughts  for  Bad  Times 
wrote  in  1642:  "Lord,  what  faults  I  correct  in  my  son,  I 
commit  myself.  I  beat  him  for  dabbling  in  the  dirt,  whilst 
my  own  soul  doth  wallow  in  sin ;  I  beat  him  for  trying  to 
cut  his  own  meat,  yet  am  not  myself  contented  with  that 
state  Thy  Providence  hath  carved  unto  me.  I  beat  him  for 
crying  when  he  is  to  go  to  sleep  and  yet  I  fear  I  myself 
shall  cry  when  Thou  callest  me  to  sleep  with  my  fathers." 
What  an  ignorant  and  cruel  father-son  relationship! 

It  is  probable  that  many  of  the  families  who  come  to 
the  juvenile  court  today  show  an  improvement  over  some 
families  that  were  deemed  good  a  few  generations  ago. 
Untrained  observers  in  court  cases  seeing  only  the  faults 
of  parents,  their  ignorance,  weakness,  confusion  of  mind, 
selfishness,  neglect,  tyranny,  indifference  or  cruelty,  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  parents  are  necessary  evils.  In  the 
children  they  see  only  offenses  and  follies.  To  such  a  view- 
point the  court  is  a  sordid  evidence  of  family  breakdown. 
The  American  juvenile  court  however  is  a  democratic  insti- 
tution with  certain  clinical,  confessional  and  educational 
facilities  that  make  it  a  social  resource  used  by  many  fami- 
lies as  a  means  of  self-preservation.  A  father  brings  his 
children  to  court  because  their  mother  has  deserted  them. 
A  mother  can  no  longer  cope  with  the  complexities  of  city 
life  and  brings  her  fifteen-year-old  daughter  who  is  becom- 
ing wayward.  A  girl  of  thirteen  reports  that  her  mother 
stays  out  all  night,  and  that  her  father  beats  the  younger 
children.  Here  we  see,  not  so  much  the  decadence  of 
family  life,  but  the  family  struggling  to  endure  in  the  midst 
of  social  changes  that  tax  the  wisdom  of  the  strongest. 

The  court  has  the  power  to  make  and  to  unmake  families 
and  the  way  in  which  it  exercises  this  function  shows  the 
prevailing  legal  and  social  views  of  desirable  family  life, 
and  how  much  the  state  expects  from  the  family. 

*Ludovici,    Anthony   M.   Lysistrata,    1C.    P.    Dutton   &  Co.,    N.    Y..    1925. 


An  eleven-year-old  boy  in  the  State  of  Washington  was 
taken  from  his  parents  and  placed  out  for  adoption  in  an- 
other family  because  he  had  been  taught  by  his  parents  to 
refuse  to  salute  the  flag.  Here  the  state  obviously  thought 
the  family  relationship  less  important  to  conserve  than  the 
ceremonial  of  patriotism ! 

An  erratic,  itinerant  auto-camp  enthusiast  persisted  in 
dragging  his  boys,  aged  eight  and  ten,  about  the  country, 
depriving  them  of  school  and  home.  Finally  the  judge  of 
the  Juvenile  Court  ordered  them  placed  in  a  foster  home. 
The  father  came  in  to  register  his  complaints  with  the  pro- 
bation officer.  The  father  met  a  little  girl  crying  in  the 
waiting  room,  and  asked  her  what  was  the  trouble.  She 
told  him  she  had  always  lived  with  her  aunt  who  had  just 
lost  her  custody  on  an  appeal,  and  she  was  to  be  sent  to 
her  father  who  was  a  "horrid  missionary."  (It  was  alleged 
that  the  aunt  had  committed  perjury.)  "Ach!  you  stop 
crying.  You  don't  know  what  trouble  is,"  said  the  old  man, 
and  they  both  paused  in  their  private  grief  to  console  each 
other  and  to  wonder  at  the  strange  logic  of  courts  which 
broke  one  family  and  reunited  another. 

When  parents  seek  to  state  their  specific  problems  in 
court,  or  habit-clinic,  they  ordinarily  fall  into  two  groups, 
parents  who  wish  to  make  the  child  fit  into  the  home,  and 
parents  who  wish  to  make  their  home  fit  for  the  child.  The 
first  have  confidence  in  their  skill  and  righteousness  in  the 
matter  of  child  guidance.  They  trust  the  present  mold 
of  family  life  and  differ  only  as  to  methods;  whether  force, 
or  seduction  or  patient  training  in  morals,  are  best  adapted 
to  their  goal.  The  second  group  sees  the  child  as  the 
latest  and  best  product  of  evolution  and  believing  more  or 
less  consciously  that  "the  progress  of  our  race  has  been  a 
progress  in  youthfulness"  strives  to  adapt  the  whole  scheme 
of  family  life  to  youngest  members. 

TODAY  there  is  still  another  approach  in  seeking  an  ade- 
quate goal  for  the  family.  We  may  escape  from  the  circles 
and  glimpse  a  new  solution,  a  world  in  which  neither  child, 
nor  parent  is  paramount,  but  the  child  "forever  growing 
into  man"  and  man  forever  seeking  to  extend  the  bound- 
aries of  humanity  make  their  joint  contribution  toward  a 
further,  now  unseen  goal. 

To  aid  this  process  parents  must  face  their  problems  with 
humility  and  courage  and  must  no  longer  be  ashamed  to 
discuss  their  family  relationships.  We  need  to  collect  and 
take  to  heart  innumerable  family  histories  both  in  success 
and  failure.  Parents  should  pool  their  knowledge,  as  they 
have  already  pooled  certain  of  their  responsibilities,  when 
they  turn  their  children  over  to  schools  and  nursery-schools. 

We  may  agree  that  many  parents  are  not  fully  grown 
up,  that  they  face  the  responsibilities  of  family  life  unpre- 
pared, or  with  fears  and  anxieties,  afraid  of  sex,  or  of  life 
itself.  They  have  unsolved  personal  problems  of  worry, 
jealousy,  grudges,  depression,  thwarted  desires.  Still 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  art  of  parenthood  is  on  the 
decline.  Children  and  parents  are  confronted  by  a  chang- 
ing world.  Each  has  a  contribution  to  make.  The  con- 
structive thing  is  to  hold  to  the  faith  that  life  is  worth  while 
and  that  knowledge,  and  good  will  can  solve  our  problr-s. 

To  the  adult  who  has  felt  the  satisfactions  of  health,  ac- 
tivity, a  plan  of  life,  response  from  other  human  beint-'s- 
the  joy  of  discovery  and  building,  comes  the  conviction  ns  it 
comes  to  the  child  that  growing  up  is  a  glorious  adventure. 
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Tke  casting  table,  flanked  by  telephones,  saves  time  and  trouble  for  directors  and  job  hunters 

Hiring  at  Hollywood 


By  MARIAN  L.  MEL 


XN    the    center    of    Hollywood,    which    is   the 
center  of  the  motion  picture  world,  there  is 
being   developed   a    new   system    of   employ- 
ment for  extra  men  and  women  in  pictures. 
The  new  scheme  of  things,  may,  it  is  true, 
destroy   some   of    the    picturesque    traditions 
of  motion   picture  employment.      But  traditions  will   be   a 
small   loss   if   the  contemplated   benefits  both   to   the   extra 
worker  and  the  industry  be  achieved. 

In  the  old  days,  if  you  were  an  extra  in  the  moving  pic- 
ture world,  you  "made  the  rounds"  of  the  studios  daily  in 
search  of  work.  Ten  years  ago,  they  say,  you  traveled, 
suit  case  in  hand,  from  studio  to  studio,  presenting  yourself, 
with  evening  clothes,  a  Western  outfit,  small-town  calico, 
or  whatever  you  owned,  to  a  series  of  hoped-for  employers. 
The  more  changes  of  wardrobe,  the  greater  your  opportun- 
ity and  prestige — hence  the  "one-suit-case,"  "two-suit-case" 
man  or  woman.  There  was  J.  F.  Lennon.  Heaven  had 
blessed  him  with  a  pair  of  strong  arms  as  well  as  a  com- 
plete wardrobe;  he  was  a  "four-suit-case-man,"  and  he  had 
work  in  abundance. 

Then,  as  now,  the  industry  scattered  itself  over  a  large 
territory,  and  the  extra  who  left  no  stone  unturned,  tramped 
at  least  eight  weary  miles  with  perhaps  no  return  at  all  for 
the  day's  exertions. 

No  classification  of  extra  workers  in  those  days.  No 
systematized  calls.  Only  this  in  common  with  the  present, 
modernized  day  in  motion  pictures — the  waiting,  hoping, 
waiting  for  work. 


Gradually,  commercial  agencies  sprang  up,  through 
which  the  actor  secured  50  per  cent  of  his  calls,  thereby 
saving  the  making  of  calls  from  studio  to  studio.  For  this 
service,  the  actor  paid  the  agencies  fees  in  varying  amounts. 

On  January  4,  1926,  the  Association  of  Motion  Picture 
Producers  opened  the  office  of  the  Central  Casting  Cor- 
poration in  Hollywood,  to  handle  all  casting  (or  employ- 
ment) in  extra  workers.  The  establishment  of  the  bureau 
came  as  the  result  of  several  years'  study  by  the  industry 
of  conditions  of  production,  particularly  of  employment.  In 
1924,  at  the  request  of  Will  Hays,  Mary  Van  Kleeck  of 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  made  a  brief  survey  of  the 
motion  picture  industry,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  she 
included  in  her  recommendations  the  suggestion  that  the 
whole  employment  situation  be  studied  further  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  State  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  the 
various  casting  directors. 

A  search  for  some  efficient  method  of  handling  employ- 
ment of  extra  workers  was  made  by  Fred  W.  Beetson. 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Association  of  Motion  Picture 
Producers,  and  in  this  he  received  the  full  cooperation  of 
State  Labor  Commissioner  Walter  G.  Mathewson,  whose 
office  is  charged  with  the  regulation  of  fee-charging  employ- 
ment bureaus.  The  outcome  of  it  all  was  the  establishment 
of  a  bureau  operated  at  the  expense  of  the  industry  upon 
the  basis  of  a  charge  to  the  producer  of  5  per  cent  of  the 
amount  paid  to  each  extra  placed,  plus  a  membership  fee. 
The  use  of  the  bureau  is  not  limited  to  members  of  the 
Association  of  Motion  Picture  Producers,  representing  95 
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Kid  Hermian  and  his  stunt  mule 

per  cent  of  the  industry,  but  may  be,  and  is,  utilized  by 
independent  producers  on  the  5  per  cent  basis,  without  pay- 
ment of  a  membership  fee. 

The  saving  of  the  fee  is  the  first  benefit  to  the  extra 
worker.  Under  the  old  system  of  commercial  casting 
bureaus,  the  extra  paid  the  placement  fee,  amounting,  just 
prior  to  the  time  the  Central  Casting  office  was  opened,  to 
8  per  cent  of  each  day's  check.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
operation  of  this  free  bureau  will  mean  the  yearly  addition 
of  approximately  $240,000  to  the  earnings  of  extra  workers. 

The  first  matter  of  importance  in  establishing  the  bureau 
was  to  determine  the  calling  list  of  extras  to  be  used.  It 
was  well  known  that  the  extra  ranks  were  overcrowded, 
and  in  order  to  avoid  further  overcrowding,  only  the  extras 
already  engaged  in  the  industry,  as  indicated  by  lists  sub- 
mitted by  the  studios,  were  registered.  This  gave  a  registra- 
tion of  almost  ten  thousand  men  and  women,  to  which  was 
added  a  registration  of  two  thousand  children.  The  daily 
placement  records  soon  showed  that  this  number  was  far 
in  excess  of  the  number  actually  necessary.  For  that  reason, 
the  list  still  remains  closed,  except  that  registrations  are 
taken  upon  the  written  request  of  a  member  studio.  These 
registrations  are  few  in  number. 

Whatever  of  romance  has  been  lost  in  the  passing  of  the 
old  days  of  casting,  is  surely  to  be  found  in  the  new  effici- 
ency, even  as  Kipling  has  said.  The  business  of  selecting 
from  eight  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  extra  men,  women 


and  children  a  day  is  transacted  entirely  over  a  maze  of 
telephone  wires.  Twenty-six  trunk  lines  lead  into  the  cast- 
ing room  and  twelve  lines  lead  directly  to  the  casting 
offices  of  studios.  No  telephone  bells  ring.  As  the  light 
signals  flash  on  the  switchboard,  the  three  telephone  oper- 
ators connect  the  casting  staff  with  a  great  industry  seek- 
ing workers,  and  with  the  thousands  of  workers  seeking 
a  place  in  that  industry. 

A  studio  light  flashes,  and  a  casting  director  takes  the 
call.  Listing  a  studio  order  for  a  day  may  consume  twenty 
minutes  or  half  an  hour,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the 
call  and  the  details  in  which  it  is  given.  For  casting  does 
not  mean  filling  blanket  orders  of  so  many  men  and  so  many 
women.  The  following  details  are  taken  at  random  from 
one  day's  orders,  to  show  what  knowledge  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  individual  extras  casting  directors  must  have : 

12  soldiers — mixed  nationalities 

6  girls — wear  short  socks 
35  women — street  clothes,  wraps 
20  men — well  dressed,  dark  suits,  overcoats 

i   reporter — dark  suit 

i   big  Negro — large  hand 

i  mother — baby 

5  men — cutaway  coats,  top  hats 
10  women — afternoon  dresses 

i   boy — 12  years,  freckled  face 

i   man — chauffeur 

i   man — beard,  street  clothes,  morning  cutaway  coat,  silk 
hat,  cane,  gloves 

i  woman — 25,  evening  gown 
7  men — laborers 


costume  furnished 


i   fireman 
i   German  soldier- 
i   French  officer 
i   man — servant 

1  Mother  Superior 

2  nuns 

i   chauffeur — can  drive  Renault  car 

6  men — expert  swimmers  and  divers,  bathing  suits,  robes, 

neat  summer  clothes 

15  young  girls — expert  swimmers  and  divers 
flapper — boyish  bob 
woman — for  drowning  stunt 
peanut  butcher — smart  boy,  costume  furnished 
13  men — 20  to  40,  golf  suits,  classy  flannels,  straw  hats 
colored  maid 
large  woman 
small  hen-pecked  man 
man — to  do   a   "bit" 

Extras  are  instructed  to  telephone  in  at  least  once  a  day 
and  80  per  cent  of  the  orders  are  filled  from  these  incom- 
ing calls.  During  the  peak  of  the  day,  between  four  and 
seven  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  calls  come  over  the  switch- 
board at  the  rate  of  about  700  per  hour.  Any  casting  man 
must  be  accustomed  to  using  both  sides  of  his  brain  at  once. 
While  he  sits,  apparently  engrossed  in  taking  a  studio 
order,  he  must  still  be  conscious  of  the  steady  stream  of 
names  called  out  by  the  telephone  operators  as  they  answer 
the  applicants  for  work.  The  operator  in  taking  each  call 
repeats  the  name  aloud  for  the  benefit  of  the  casting  direc- 
tors. "Betty  Ames,"  calls  the  operator.  Silence  at  the 
casting  table.  "Sorry,  nothing  in,  Betty,"  says  the  opera- 
tor, and  rings  off.  Luck  may  be  with  Betty  at  her  next 
call,  and  a  casting  director,  on  hearing  her  name,  says 
"Give  me  Betty  Ames."  "Working  tomorrow,  Betty?  Re- 
port to  the  Fox  Studio  to  Director  Jones  at  8  o'clock, 
weather  permitting.  Seven-fifty.  Wear  i  good-look  ins; 
sport  outfit." 
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For  each  extra  registered  with  the  bureau  there  is  a 
record  card  with  full  description  of  personal  characteristics, 
experience  and  wardrobe,  and  an  identifying  photograph. 
The  casting  directors  study  these  records,  meet  the  extras 
personally  and  whenever  possible,  observe  their  work  on 
the  sets,  thereby  mentally  cataloguing  them.  It  is  upon 
that  mental  catalog  that  they  depend,  in  filling  orders.  A 
lame  called  in  over  the  switchboard  instantly  calls  up  the 
image  of  its  owner.  "Who  is  Major  Ivanoff?"  you  enquire 
as  his  name  comes  in.  "He's  the  big  blond,  bald  spot,  scar 
his  cheek,  six  feet  two,  expert  rider,  and  has  complete 
Russian  uniform."  The  picture  is  complete. 

Speed  is  the  essence  of  casting.  Not  long  since,  a  certain 
director  was  ready  to  begin  the  day's  work  with  a  cafe  set 
which  included  a  large  number  of  Charleston  dancers.  He 
decided  that  the  set  was  not  large  enough  to  carry  out 
his  ideas,,  and  in  order  to  do  so  an  order  for  150  additional 
dancers  was  telephoned  to  the  Central  Casting  office.  The 
ranks  of  dress  men  and  women  who  were  also  Charleston 
dancers  had  already  been  thinned  by  the  day's  order.  The 
casting  force  concentrated  on  this  task,  and  in  one  hour, 
the  additional  order  for  150  people  was  filled,  at  the  rate 
of  -2.l/2  placements  a  minute. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  increased  efficiency 
in  the  service  rendered  to  studios  through  one  central  cast- 
ing office.  A  studio  may  have  a  rush  order  for  a  group  of 
extras  for  night  work.  There  may  not  be  time  to  gather 
such  a  group  from  their  homes,  but  the  Central 
Casting  office  will  know  that  the  needed  group 
will  be  dismissed  from  another  studio  in  time  to 
fill  the  call,  and  with  one  telephone  call  to  the 
second  studio,  the  order  will  be  filled. 

A  studio  may  order  a  group  of  extras  to  re- 
port at  nine  o'clock,  weather  permitting  (mean- 
ing, that  they  will  be  used  if  the  weather  permits 
the  taking  of  the  picture).  At  seven  o'clock,  the 
studio  may  decide  that  the  weather  will  not  per- 
mit work,  and  by  notifying  the  Central  Casting 
office,  the  extras  may  be  reached  by  telephone 
and  prevented  from  making  a  useless  trip  to 
the  studio. 

At  8:30,  Universal  calls  Central  Casting  and 
reports  that  John  Brown  and  Tom  Jones  are 
not  on  the  set.  Central  Casting  calls  the  ab- 
sentees, and  either  reports  back  to  the  studio  that 
they  may  be  expected  within  a  few  minutes,  or 
rushes  out  two  men  to  replace  them.  Studios  re- 
port to  the  Central  Casting  office  on  all  cases  of 
lateness,  failure  to  report  for  work,  misconduct 
on  the  sets,  faulty  wardrobe  or  other  unsatisfac- 
tory service.  Extras  are  asked  to  explain  such 
reports  and  are  given  to  understand  that  their 
future  employment  will  depend  upon  satisfactory 
performance  of  their  duty. 

Recently,  during  a  threatened  outbreak  of 
smallpox,  there  was  serious  danger  of  closing  the 
studios  unless  extreme  precautions  were  taken. 
The  Central  Casting  office,  in  engaging  extras, 
'ade  employment  conditional  upon  vaccination, 
and  advised  all  extras  that  they  would  be  called 
upon  to  exhibit  vaccination  certificates  upon  re- 
porting to  the  studios. 


Who  is  an  extra?  Think  of  any  large  motion  pic- 
ture you  have  seen.  Eliminate  the  five,  ten  or  twenty- 
principals,  (depending  upon  the  type  of  picture)  and 
all  the  rest  will  be  extra  workers.  Roughly,  95  per 
cent  of  the  players  appearing  in  any  picture  will  be  men, 
women  and  children  employed  on  a  daily  basis  as  "extra 
workers"  seeking  employment  from  studio  to  studio,  from 
day  to  day.  What  types  are  used  ?  Again,  think  of  the 
pictures  you  have  seen.  Pictures  represent  life,  and  life 
must  be  represented  by  every  age,  every  type.  As  with  the 
legitimate  stage,  it  is  true  that  youth  and  beauty  have  a 
prominent  place.  Youth  and  beauty  alone  have  received 
a  prominent  place  in  the  fiction  devoted  to  motion  pictures. 
Spend  a  single  day  in  any  casting  office,  and  learn  that  age 
is  no  bar  to  the  craving  for  self-expression. 

Because  of  this  necessity  for  every  type,  every  age.  the 
world  at  large  is  candidate  for  motion  picture  work,  for- 
getting that  there  is  limitation  in  numbers  if  not  in  type. 
Producers  realize  the  already  serious  over-crowding  of  the 
extra  ranks.  Extra  workers  now  enrolled  realize  it  through 
the  irregularity  of  employment.  But  the  ever  oncoming 
stream  of  motion  picture  candidates  still  say  hopefully, 
"You  must  need  more  people  for  street  scenes."  "I've  been 
told  I  could  do  mother  parts."  "They  say  you  need  new 
faces."  "What  will  you  do  when  you  need  a  mob?"  And 
the  answer  to  the  last,  dear  candidate,  is  that  it  would 
only  be  necessary  to  go  to  a  central  spot  and  whisper,  "Do 


In  the  old  days  the  four-suitcase-man  had  work  in  abundance 
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you  want  a  chance  to  work  in  a  picture  tomorrow?"  and 
the  necessary  crowd  would  be  assembled  at  the  appointed 
time  and  place,  even  if  no  pay  were  involved.  Such  is  the 
strength  of  that  something  in  each  of  us  that  demands  a 
place  in  the  public  eye. 

Extra  women  are  recruited,  or  rather  recruit  themselves 
from  every  branch  of  employment,  and  from  the  ranks  of 
the  unemployed.  The  stenographer,  professional  model, 
actress  of  the  legitimate  stage,  concert  singer,  dramatic 
reader,  teacher,  laundry  worker,  waitress,  woman  dentist, 
trained  nurse,  saleswoman,  beauty-parlor  worker,  house- 
wife— all  are  sisters  under  the  skin  in  feeling  the  urge  of 
the  stage  or  screen.  Mrs.  McGrath  is  a  highly  successful 
grandmother,  as  well  as  a  fairly  well  established  masseuse. 
"I  raised  my  own  nine,"  she  says,  "but  do  you  know,  all 
those  years,  I  was  crazy  to  play,  and  now,  can't  you  give  me 
a  chance?"  And  by  virtue  of  sixty-two  hardworking  years, 

she  does  seem 
entitled  to  the 
satisfaction  o  f 
her  play-instinct. 
But  can  she 
earn  a  living  at 
it  ?  A  graduate 
trained  nurse 
was  recently 
found  uncom- 
fortably close  to 
the  hunger  line. 
Her  own  pro- 
f  e  s  s  i  o  n  was 
open  to  her,  but 


the  craving  for  picture  work  demanded  satisfaction,  despite 
few  and  poorly  paid  calls,  and  she  had  no  special  qualifica- 
tions for  this  work. 

Mrs.  O'Neill,  a  vivacious  young  mother  of  five  small 
children,  whose  husband's  employment  is  fairly  unsteady, 
has  been  in  pictures  for  three  years.  At  the  beginning,  her 
husband  was  out  of  work  and  bread  and  butter  for  the 
babies  was  the  main  consideration.  "But  how  did  you  dare 
take  a  chance  on  picture  work  when  it  is  so  uncertain?" 
we  asked  her.  "A  neighbor  got  me  the  first  day's  work; 
I  only  worked  four  hours  and  got  $7.50.  It  was  like  the 
first  suck  of  a  lollypop!"  Now  do  you  think  you  could 
interest  Mrs.  O'Neill  in  a  position  as  saleswoman  at  $16 
a  week,  for  eight  hours  of  work  a  day? 

It  is  hoped  that  the  publicity  recently  given  to  the  over- 
crowded field  of  motion  picture  work  will  leave  its  mark. 
Following  a  local  newspaper  story,  a  Tony  Gonzales,  a 
Mexican  girl  of  22,  not  attractive  in  appearance  and  with 
apparently  slight  education,  called  at  the  office.  She  had 
always  wanted  to  write  stories  and  plays,  she  said,  and  if  she 
could  only  work  in  pictures,  it  would  help  her  to  write. 
She  was  sure  she  could  act  as  a  waitress,  because  she  really 
was  one,  and  was  earning  $14  a  week,  and  three  meals  a 
day.  Tony  listened  with  an  open  mind  to  the  statement 
of  how  faint  were  her  chances  of  earning  in  picture  work 
anything  like  her  present  wage,  and  she  left,  saying,  "My 
mother  didn't  want  me  to  come  to  see  you,  she  was  so 
afraid  I  would  go  into  pictures.  But  now  I  have  come,  I 
think  I'd  better  stay  where  I  am."  Alas,  for  one  Tony, 
five  applicants  leave  saying,  "You'll  see  me  back  again;  I 
just  must  get  into  pictures!" 

It  is  probable  that  extra  men  come  from  as  many  fields 

as  extra  women.  Fewer  men 
are  drawn  to  the  industry 
than  women;  the  ratio  of 
registration  being  three  to 
one.  This  is  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  men,  with 
family  responsibilities  cannot 
afford  such  irregular  employ- 
ment. As  for  placements,  the 
ratio  is  almost  reversed  in 
favor  of  the  men.  In  the  five 
months'  operation,  the  bureau 
has  made  64,023  placements 


One  man,  six  feet  six 


One  wild  man 


One  trained  nurse 


for  m 
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ien,  and  only  28,674  placements  for  women.  This 
means  that  a  woman  has  one-sixth  the  chance  of  a  man 
in  securing  work!  The  ordinary  conception  of  motion  pic- 
ture work  is  that  it  is  women's  work  primarily.  But  recall 
once  more  the  pictures  you  have  seen — the  battle  scenes, 
strikes,  crews  of  ships,  the  palace  guards — practically  all 
large  groups  consist  of  men.  The  industry  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  give  employment  to  large  numbers  of  dis- 
abled veterans,  many  of  whom  have  been  drawn  to  South- 
ern California  by  the  mild  climate.  A  day  or  two  of  em- 
ployment a  week,  even  at  a  $5  rate,  means  a  substantial 
addition  to  their  compensation. 

One  of  the  differences  between  this  and  other  industries 
is  the  lack  of  a  clearly  defined  apprenticeship.  The  new 
extra  is  first  used  as  "atmosphere" — meaning  one  of  a  group 
of  players  not  called  upon  for  individual  action.  Hundreds 
of  extras  never  leave  this  group,  and  yet  they  fulfill  a  cer- 
tain definite  need  in  pictures.  At  first,  the  extra  will  be 
used  only  in  very  large  groups,  until  he  or  she  has  become 
accustomed  to  the  strange  surroundings  and  to  direction. 
For  those  who  show  evidence  of  promise,  work  will  be  given 
in  smaller  and  smaller  groups,  and  they  will  eventually  be 
called  upon  to  do  "bits,"  i.e.,  small  bits  of  action,  frequently 
added  to  the  original  action  at  the  inspiration  of  the  director. 
An  extra's  rate  is  often  raised  for  the  day  for  the  successful 
performance  of  a  "bit."  From  "bits"  an  extra  may  be 
promoted  to  "parts" — action  of  more  importance  than  the 
"bit,"  but  still  the  work  of  an  extra  who  may  be  used 
for  only  one  day  in  an  entire  picture.  And  the  desired 
of  all  things  is  "screen  credit" — the  actual  appearance  of  a 
player's  name  upon  the  screen. 

Directors  are  fairly  agreed  that  there  is  but  one  way  to 
learn  motion  picture  acting, 
and  that  is,  actually  to  be  be- 
fore the  camera,  under  direc- 
tion. So-called  motion  pic- 
ture schools  have  no  legitimate 
place  in  the  industry,  and 
credentials  from  such  schools 
do  not  secure  admission  into 
the  extra  ranks.  Training  in 
pantomime  and  dancing  are 
admittedly  valuable.  The 
training  of  the  legitimate  stage 


is  certainly  of  definite  value.  It  is  interesting  to  learn  how 
many  motion  picture  workers  have  been  recruited  from  the 
stage,  attracted  by  the  thought  of  establishing  a  permanent 
home,  away  from  the  hardships  of  "the  road." 

High  daily  rates  of  pay  undoubtedly  attract  many  men 
and  women  to  extra  work.  At  the  bottom  of  the  scale  is 
the  $3  worker.  These  are  men  and  women  who  have  no 
identity  in  a  mass.  They  may  never  have  worked  in  pic- 
tures before  and  may  never  work  again.  From  there  on, 
extras  are  paid  $5,  $7.50,  $10,  $12.50  and  $15.  Very  little 
placement  at  rates  of  over  $15  is  done  by  the  Central  Cast- 
ing Bureau,  for  the  studios  ordinarily  prefer  to  make  per- 
sonal selection  of  these  higher  paid  extras,  who  will  prob- 
ably be  called  upon  for  individual  action.  The  placement 
report  of  the  bureau  for  the  month  of  May,  1926,  is  here 
given  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  division  of  placements 
according  to  wage  groups. 

Extras  receiv- 
ing $7.50  a  day 
and  higher  rates 
are  either  quali- 
fied for  "char- 
acter" work,  or 
their  wardrobes 
are  sufficiently 
extensive  to 
warrant  the 
higher  rates  of 
pay.  "Four-suit- 
case Lennon"  is 
still  with  us  in 
kind,  if  not  in 


One  sheriff 


Bridesmaids  ad  lib. 


One  British  captain,  "$io— no  less" 
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fact.  He  and  his  feminine  counterpart  are  still  in  high  de- 
mand. But  their  wardrobes  remain  stationary  while  they 
report  for  work,  costumed  according  to  specific  telephone 
instructions.  Thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  orders  filled  by  the 
Central  Casting  Bureau  are  for  "dress  sets" — sets  requir- 
ing exclusive  wardrobe. 

WHAT  EXTRAS  ARE  PAID 

PLACEMENTS  BY  CENTRAL  CASTING  CORPORATION 

MOXTH  OF  MAY,   1926 


Wage    Rate 

Men 

If  omen 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

3.00 

40 

10 

50 

5.00 

3396 

212$ 

220 

14? 

5891 

7.50 

5779 

2331 

63 

56 

8229 

10.00 

4205 

1843 

16 

3° 

6096 

12.50 

397 

183 

ii 

9 

600 

15.00 

671 

234 

5 

I 

911 

Over  $15.00 

258 

54 

I 

313 

Total  '4.74''  6.783  3'7  244          22,090 

One  of  the  points  frequently  at  issue  among  extras  is 
the  variation  of  rates  for  what  appears  to  be  identical 
work.  Twenty-five  men,  similar  in  type,  with  identical 
instructions  as  to  wardrobe,  will  be  called  for  a  hotel  lobby 
scene.  Twenty  may  receive  $7.50  for  the  day's  work,  four 
of  them  $10,  and  one  $12.50  or  $15.00.  This  is  done  to 
"protect"  the  scene.  Pictures  are  cut  roughly  to  pattern, 
but  every  production  is  subject  to  variation  at  a  hundred 
points,  none  of  which  can  be  exactly  forseen.  In  addition 
to  those  actors  who  are  assigned  parts,  certain  extras  who 
can  act  (who  can-  "troup,"  in  picture  terms)  are  provided 
for  use  in  emergency  and  are  paid  for  that  acting  ability, 
whether  or  not  they  are  called  upon  to  display  it.  For 
example:  in  our  hotel  lobby  scene  above,  the  original  script 
may  require  that  the  hero  enter  at  one  door,  cross  the  room 
and  exit.  The  director  in  working  out  this  action,  may 
decide  that  the  exit  should  be  emphasized  by  a  close-up  of 
the  hero.  How  to  get  it?  He  calls  upon  the  best  "bit" 
man  to  approach  the  hero,  present  his  card  and  detain  him 
in  conversation.  Two  or  more  of  the  better  paid  extras 
may  be  detailed  to  comment  upon  the  meeting.  None  of 
this  action  was  planned,  but  the  troupers  were  there  in 
readiness  for  just  such  an  emergency,  and  were  paid  accord- 
ingly. 

ANOTHER  matter  frequently  raised  by  the  extra,  par- 
ticularly in  connection  with  complaints  on  lack  of 
work,  is  the  charge  of  incorrect  casting.  "I  never  even  got  a 
chance  at  that  big  French  set  yesterday,  and  I'm  real  French, 
myself."  With  great  indignation,  she  names  over  the  lucky 
ones  who  were  called,  many  of  whom  were  indeed  not  French 
by  race.  Nothing  could  convince  her  that  the  motion  picture 
conception  of  a  French  woman  includes  dark  hair,  eyes  and 
skin — the  motion  picture  public  expects  that  type  and  that 
is  the  type  that  will  be  used.  Real  Frenchwoman  though 
she  was,  she  would  not  have  met  the  requirements  of  that 
particular  set. 

Our  friend,  Mrs.  Goldberg,  prides  herself  upon  playing 
any  type,  and  after  she  failed  to  receive  a  call  for  a  huge 
set  representing  a  New  England  village  in  the  early  seven- 
teenth century,  she  hastened  up  to  register  a  complaint. 
The  casting  office  had  had  specific  instructions  from  the 
director  to  send  only  Puritan  types.  "Puritan  types!"  says 
Mrs.  Goldberg,  indignantly.  "I  will  admit  that  when  I 
get  mad  I  can  look  pretty  nasty,  but  then  again,  I  can 
look  just  as  innocent!" 


No  standard  wage  is  possible  because  of  the  variation 
of  work.  Central  Casting  calls  Bill,  a  first-class  contortion- 
ist, who  rates  a  $25  check  for  a  contortionist  act. 

"If  you're  not  working  tomorrow,  Bill,  go  over  to  Cen- 
tury —  they  want  you  to  wear  a  lion's  skin  for  fifteen  dol- 
lars." (Evident  expostulation  from  Bill.) 

"That's  all  they'll  pay  for  it,  Bill." 

(More  expostulation) 

"Well,  Bill  —  you  never  saw  a  lion  do  a  contortionist 
act,  did  you!"  And  Bill  takes  the  job. 

When  pictures  need  fat  women,  they  must  have  them  — 
and  they  pay  for  them.  The  three  hundred  pound  lady 
who  is  given  a  "bit"  in  a  circus  scene  may  rate  and  receive 
a  $15  check,  or  more.  But  unless  a  fat  woman  is  required 
for  special  business,  she  cannot  be  used  in  a  small  group, 
where  her  size  would  instantly  attract  attention  away  from 
the  star  or  from  the  general  action.  In  the  large  groups 
where  she  can  be  safely  used,  she  is  not  worth  more  than 
the  miscellaneous  extras  on  that  set,  who  may  receive  $S 
or  $7.50  a  day. 

This  condition  holds  for  all  eccentric  types  —  the  abnor- 
mally tall  or  short,  fat  or  thin  extras.  There  will  never 
be  enough  of  type  work  alone  to  support  them,  and  for 
miscellaneous  work  they  can  command  only  the  rates  of 
miscellaneous  extras. 

"Doubles"  who  accept  extra  work  between  "doubling" 
calls  accept  the  established  extra  rates,  whatever  they  may 
be  for  the  particular  production,  in  place  of  their  own 
established  rates.  John  Brown,  leaping  from  a  parachute 
to  a  moving  train,  is  worth  five  hundred  dollars  per  jump  ; 
the  same  John  Brown,  walking  up  a  picture  Main  Street 
with  a  hundred  other  John  Browns,  rates  regular  extra  pay. 

Even  dress  men  and  women  specify  variations  in  their 
rates.  "I'm  willing  to  do  street  stuff  for  $7.50,  but  I 
won't  do  full  dress  for  less  than  $10." 


"^HE  employment  of  children  in  motion  pictures  is 
_!_  negligible  —  only  2  per  cent  of  the  total  placement.  All 
boys  and  girls  under  eighteen  are  subject  to  the  regulations 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Department  of  Public  Schools.  No  baby 
under  six  months  is  permitted  to  appear  in  pictures.  Even- 
child  who  works  must  have  a  special  permit  for  the  particu- 
lar engagement  from  the  school  department,  and  must  be 
accompanied  by  parents  or  guardians,  if  under  school  age. 
Teachers,  assigned  by  the  school  department  and  paid  tor 
by  the  studio,  give  four  hours'  daily  instruction  to  everv 
child  of  school  age.  The  instniction  is  given  on  the  studio 
grounds,  where  the  teacher  remains  as  lon^  as  the  children 
are  at  work.  A  program  for  the  building  of  mod:!  school 
houses  on  the  studio  lots  is  now  under  consideration  by  the 
producers,  and  by  the  coming  fall  term,  each  studio  will  have 
excellently  equipped  school  quarters. 


/^OINCIDENT  with  the  opening  of  the  Central  Casting 
\^s  office  came  the  regulation  of  the  State  Industrial  Wel- 
fare Commission  governing  the  employment  of  women  and 
children  in  motion  pictures.  Following  a 'general  survey,  car- 
ried on  with  the  cooperation  of  the  industry,  and  after  a  public 
conference  and  the  holding  of  a  wage  board  equally  repre- 
sentative of  the  producers  and  the  women  in  the  industry, 
the  Industrial  Welfare  Commission  issued  an  administra- 
tive order,  which,  under  the  (Continued  on  paae  179) 
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HE  historic  event  of  the  entrance  of  Ger- 
many  into  the  League  of  Nations  was  the 
occasion  of  two  of  the  most  notable  ad- 
dresses  since  the  war.  The  bare,  hot  Salle 
tie  la  Reformation  was  crowded  almost  to 
suffocation ;  diplomats  from  more  than  fifty 
countries,  hundreds  of  journalists  from  all  over  the  world, 
and  as  many  Americans  as  could  by  hook  or  crook  gain 
tickets,  were  crowded  into  the  hall.  Stresemann,  perspiring 
and  nervous,  was  welcomed  to  the  rostrum  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Assembly.  The  German  foreign  minister  spoke 
impressively,  explaining  Germany's  hopes  from  the  League 
and  committing  his  country  unqualifiedly  to  its  support. 
He  said : 

The  most  durable  foundation  of  things  is  a  policy  inspired 
by  mutual  understanding  and  mutual  respect  between  peoples. 
Germany  has  already,  before  her  entry  into  the  League, 
endeavored  to  work  in  the  direction  of  this  friendly  coopera- 
tion. In  that  respect,  the  German  initiative  which  led  to  the 
pact  of  Locarno  is  a  proof,  and  as  further  evidence  there 
are  the  arbitration  treaties  which  Germany  has  concluded  with 
almost  all  her  neighbors.  The  German  Government  is  resolved 
to  persevere  unswervingly  in  this  line  of  policy,  and  it  notes 
with  satisfaction  that  these  ideas  .  .  .  are  now  becoming  more 
and  more  deeply  rooted  in  the  conscience  of  the  German  people. 
The  German  Government  .  .  .  will  wholeheartedly  devote 
itself  to  the  task  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

•Briand,  who  had  asked  to  be  permitted  to  make  the 
response  on  behalf  of  the  Assembly,  was  in  his  best  form. 
Always  brilliant,  speaking  without  notes,  he  roused  the 
vast  audience  repeatedly  to  enthusiastic  applause.  Even 
hardened  diplomats  wept  when,  extending  his  hand  towards 
the  German  delegates,  he  cried : 

No  more  war!  No  more  shall  we  resort  to  brutal  and 
sanguinary  methods  of  settling  our  disputes,  even  though  dif- 
ferences between  us  still  exist.  Henceforth  it  will  be  for  thr 
judge  to  declare  the  law.  Just  as  individual  citizens  take 
their  difficulties  to  be  settled  by  a  magistrate,  so  shall  we 
bring  ours  to  be  settled  by  pacific  procedure.  Away  with 
rifles,  machine  guns,  cannon!  Clear  the  way  for  conciliation, 
arbitration,  peace!  Countries  do  not  go  down  in  history  as 
great  solely  through  the  heroism  of  their  sons  on  the  battle- 
field or  the  victories  that  they  gain  there.  It  is  a  far  greater 
tribute  to  their  greatness  if,  faced  with  difficulties,  they  can 
stand  firm,  be  patient  and  appeal  to  right  to  safeguard  their 
just  interests. 

How  symbolic  that  Ninchitch,  the  foreign  minister  of 
what  was  once  Serbia,  should  have  presided  on  this  oc- 
casion, and  that  Briand  should  have  been  authorized  to 
deliver  his  cordial  welcome  by  a  government  headed  by 
Poincare,  one  of  Germany's  bitterest  critics! 

A  few  days  later,  in  the  little  village  of  Thoiry,  Strese- 
mann and  Briand  discussed  for  four  hours  the  common 
problems  of  their  two  countries.  The  press  reports  gave 
what  has  since  been  shown  to  have  been  an  exaggerated 
account  of  the  agreements  then  reached.  Apparently 


Stresemann  did  propose  the  commercialization  of  a  portion 
of  Germany's  railway  obligations  under  the  Dawes  plan, 
the  returns  from  which  were  to  be  made  available  to  France 
as  a  means  of  stabilizing  the  franc  and  balancing  the  French 
budget.  This  help  was  reported  to  be  contingent  upon : 

1.  The  withdrawal  of   the  Allied   military  commissions 
from  Germany; 

2.  The  return  of  the  Saar  Valley  earlier  than   1935  ; 

3.  The   acceleration   of   the   withdrawal   of   the    French 
troops  from  the  Rhine  ; 

4.  Approval  of  the  proposed  Belgian  return  to  Germany 
of  Eupen  and  Malmedy. 

Briand  was  not  unsympathetic  with  this  proposal. 

But  it  was  Utopian  to  assume  that  any  or  all  of  these 
plans  would  immediately  be  carried  out.  On  the  contrary, 
French  public  opinion,  its  suspicions  heightened  by  the  very 
cordial  approval  in  Germany  of  the  reported  agreement, 
became  critical  of  Briand.  Seizing  upon  Stresemann's  in- 
formal suggestion  to  a  group  of  German  students  that 
Germany's  unanimous  election  to  the  league  showed  that 
she  was  no  longer  considered  as  solely  responsible  for  the 
war,  Poincare  retorted  by  reiterating  his  determination  that 
the  German  government  should  not  be  permitted  to  escape 
this  responsibility  which  it  had  admitted  in  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles.  But  much  of  his  old  bitterness  was  gone.  In 
their  discussion  of  war  guilt,  both  the  French  premier  and 
the  German  foreign  minister  were  playing  home  politics ; 
Stresemann  to  placate  his  own  party  and  the  Nationalists 
who  were  critical  of  the  League,  and  Poincare  to  quiet 
French  fears  of  Germany  which  he  himself  had  done  so 
much  to  keep  alive.  Public  opinion  in  France  and  Ger- 
many is  not  yet  quite  ready  for  a  complete  rapprochement. 

Aside  from  the  political  difficulties  the  serious  obstacle 
to  the  carrying  out  of  the  ambitious  program  discussed  at 
Thoiry  is  economic.  Assuming  that  French  public  opinion 
could  be  induced  to  grant  the  concessions  desired,  the 
German  railway  bonds  could  not  be  sold  at  once.  This 
would  necessitate  a  large  international  loan,  which  will 
be  possible,  only  after  the  following  three  steps  at  least  have 
been  taken : 

r.    The  stabilization  of  the  French  franc; 

2.  The  balancing  of  the  French  budget ; 

3.  And  most  important,  the   ratification  by  the  French 
parliament  of  the  debt  settlements  with   the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain. 

Until  the  first  two  of  these  moves  have  been  made,  the 
stability  of  the  German  currency  would  be  jeopardized  by 
an  attempt  to  sell  abroad  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
in  German  securities.  And  until  the  debt  settlements  have 
been  agreed  to,  the  United  States  government  will  not 
permit,  nor  will  the  bankers  attempt  to  float,  the  requisite 
loan.  Therefore,  six  months  or  perhaps  a  year  must 
intervene  before  the  full  fruits  of  Thoiry  are  ripe. 
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International  Sidelights 


THE  enthusiasm  in  League  circles  at  the  admission  of 
Germany  was  but  little  dampened  by  the  withdrawal 
of  Brazil  and  Spain.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the 
Spanish  action  was  dictated  primarily  by  considerations  of 
internal  politics.  Primo  de  Rivera's  successor,  particularly 
if  he  heads  a  constitutional  regime,  may  find  it  politically 
expedient  to  take  advantage  of  the  door  which  the  Assembly 
was  careful  to  leave  wide  open.  Something  of  the  same 
optimistic  opinion  is  commonly  held  in  reference  to  Brazil. 
There,  not  so  much  domestic  politics  as  amour  propre  led 
the  government  into  a  situation  from  which  it  could  not 
retreat  without  losing  face.  The  Brazilian  contention  that 
they  should  have  a  permanent  seat  on  the  Council,  "as  the 
representative  of  Latin  America,"  is  absurd  because  at 
least  two  other  South  American  states,  Argentina  and 
Chile,  make  equal  claims  for  the  same  leadership.  The 
Brazilians  in  justifying  their  action  also  argued  that:  the 
League  is  in  reality  a  European  organization  and  deals 
effectively  only  with  European  matters ;  because  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  it  cannot  concern  itself  with  American 
questions.  There  is  much  truth  in  these  contentions,  but 
they  are  excuses  rather  than  the  reason  for  Brazil's  resigna- 
tion. Therefore,  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  within  a 
few  years,  Brazil  were  to  take  the  semi-permanent  seat  in 
the  Council  created  for  her  unless  Argentina,  by  returning 
earlier,  has  previously  occupied  it. 

The  reorganization  of  the  League  Council,  completed 
during  the  Seventh  Assembly,  is  at  best  a  makeshift  com- 
promise. Three  non-permanent  members  were  added,  mak- 
ing nine  in  all,  as  compared  with  the  five  permanent  mem- 
bers. This  year  instead  of  all  being  elected  for  the  regular 
term  of  one  year,  the  non-permanent  members  were 
divided  into  three  classes:  three  years,  two  years,  and  one 
year.  Only  three  of  the  elected  members  may  be  declared 
eligible  for  re-election.  This  honor  was  given  only  to  Poland. 
The  plan  had  the  great  merit  of  being  acceptable  to  both 
Germany  and  Poland.  It  has  been  severely  criticized,  how- 
ever, as  an  encroachment  on  the  prerogatives  of  the  Assembly 
and  as  lessening  the  efficiency  of  the  Council  itself.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  how  the  Assembly  is  less  well  off  than  be- 
fore. But  a  Council  of  fourteen  is  unquestionably  more 
unwieldy  than  a  Council  of  ten,  particularly  since  un- 
animity is  so  often  required.  More  serious  than  the  size 
is  the  make-up  of  the  new  Council.  Poland,  Chile  and 
Roumania  were  elected  for  three  years;  Colombia,  Holland 
and  China,  for  two ;  Czechoslovakia,  Belgium  and  Salvador, 
for  one.  The  Latin-American  representation  is  weak.  China, 
torn  by  civil  war,  cannot  give  her  delegate  any  effective 
mandate.  Poland,  Roumania,  Czechoslovakia  and  Belgium 
are  all  allies  of  France.  The  lack  of  any  Scandinavian 
state  is  unfortunate.  Because  of  their  genuine  aloofness 
from  most  of  the  conflicting  interests  on  the  Continent, 
and  because  of  the  commanding  characters  of  most  of  their 
leading  representatives,  Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark 
have  from  the  very  beginning  been  especially  useful  in  the 
League.  Their  elimination  looks  a  bit  like  retaliation  because 
of  the  independence  of  the  Swedish  delegates  last  March. 

The  gravest  difficulty  about  the  Council,  however,  is 
inherent  in  the  idea  of  permanent  and  non-permanent  mem- 
bers. The  creation  of  semi-permanent  membership,  though 
it  met  a  grave  crisis,  threatens  to  add  rather  than  to  lessen 


the  basic  difficulties.  How  draw  the  line  between  the 
claims  of  Poland  and  those  of  four  or  five  other  states 
for  these  new  places  ?  Moreover,  China  would  under  normal 
circumstances  have  claim  to  a  permanent  seat  equal  to  Italy. 
In  other  words,  there  is  no  logical  place  to  draw  the  line 
between  permanent,  semi-permanent  and  non-permanent 
members.  The  constitution  of  the  Council  must  therefore 
be  considered  as  still  in  the  experimental  stage.  Perhaps 
ultimately  the  great  and  the  near-great  powers  may  come 
to  the  acceptance  of  the  principle  that  all  states  in  the 
League  are  equally  eligible  to  the  Council,  trusting  to  the 
good  sense  of  the  Assembly  to  keep  constantly  in  the  Council 
states  which,  because  of  their  extensive  interests  could  not 
be  logically  excluded. 

Aside  from  the  admission  of  Germany  and  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Council  the  work  of  the  Seventh  Assembly  was 
not  notable.  A  resolution  was  passed  calling  for  a  World 
Disarmament  Conference  to  be  held  before  September  1927, 
"unless  material  difficulties  prevent."  Though  France, 
Germany  and  Britain  pledged  their  support  of  the  proposed 
conference,  there  is  at  least  an  even  chance  that  it  will  not 
be  held.  There  are  still  too  many  fundamental  differences 
of  interpretation  between  the  great  powers  themselves  to 
justify  any  feeling  of  optimism.  Other  actions  taken  by 
the  Assembly  were: 

1.  A  resolution  to  provide  for  an  international  economic 
conference   was   adopted.     But    here   too    the   obstacles    are 
formidable.    If  the  United  States,  as  is  commonly  believed, 
would   oppose   any   consideration    of   inter-allied   debts   and 
if  the  Allies  were  to  object  to  a  consideration  of  Germany's 
reparation  obligations,  little  progress  could  be  hoped  for. 

2.  Unanimous  approval  was  given  to  a  project  to  found 
an    Armenian    National    Home    in    the     Socialist     Soviet 
Republic  of  Erivan.    If  carried  out  this  may  do  much  to 
heal  an  age-long  sore  in  the  Near  Fast. 

3.  A  draft  treaty  to  end  the  evils  of  slavery,  drawn  up 
largely  by  Lord  Cecil,  was  adopted  and  signed  at  once  by 
the  representatives  of  twenty  states,  including  Portugal  and 
Abyssinia,  the  two  countries  most  affected.    It  provides  for 
the  suppression  of  the  slave   trade  and  the  elimination  of 
forced    labor.     Its    efficacy    will    depend    largely    upon    the 
good  faith  with  which  it  is  enforced.    Only  a  rash  optimist 
would  conclude  that  the  grave  abuses  in  Abyssinia,  and  in 
Portuguese   Africa    and    in    many    of   the   other    European 
controlled  parts  of  the  African  continent  will  be  terminated. 
Unfortunately  the  United   States,  which  might  have  been 
a  party  to  this  Convention  had  it  been  drafted  by  an  inter- 
national conference  independent  of  the  League,  will   prob- 
ably now  consider  itself  estopped   from  signing,  much   less 
ratifying  it.    So  does  the  bogey  of  the  League  keep  us  from 
helping  most  effectively  in  this  wholly  non-political   work. 

CHAO-HSIN-CHU,  leading  Chinese  delegate,  created 
a  stir  in  the  Assembly  by  publicly  accusing  the  British 
of  having  deliberately  bombarded  Wanhsien,  destroying  a 
thousand  houses  and  killing  one  thousand  people.  His 
protest,  which  seemed  to  have  caught  the  British  delegation 
unawares,  was  replied  to  by  Lord  Cecil.  The  latter's 
rejoinder  would  have  been  more  effective  had  he  not  em- 
phasized so  sharply  Chao-Hsin-Chu's  "breach  of  good 
form."  Surely,  if  the  League  of  Nations  does  not  permit 
this  sort  of  protest  by  a  weak  State,  it  will  have  surrendered 
one  of  its  most  promising  possibilities. 
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The  United  States'  Reservations 
to  the  World  Court 

THE  Senate's  Reservations  to  the  United  States'  ad- 
herence to  the  Wprld  Court  have  been  accepted  in 
principle  and  with  reservations.  During  the  time  that  the 
Assembly  was  meeting,  twenty-three  signatories  of  the 
Court  Protocol  held  their  sessions  in  the  International 
Labor  Office  to  debate  the  American  terms.  The  issue  soon 
became  unmistakable.  Is  the  United  States  asking  for 
equality  or  for  privilege?  If  the  reservations  could  be  inter- 
preted to  mean-  that  our  government  was  asking  merely 
the  same  rights  as  Great  Britain  or  France  as  permanent 
members  of  the  Council  of  the  League,  then  the  Reserva- 
tions, it  was  unanimously  agreed,  were  acceptable.  But 
if,  as  became  more  and  more  evident  as  the  Reservations 
were  studied,  they  were  susceptible  of  being  interpreteil 
as  requiring  that  the  United  States  have  the  same  rights 
as  the  whole  of  the  Council  or  of  the  Assembly,  they  could 
not  be  accepted. 

This  crucial  question  was  raised  only  in  connection  with 
two  of  the  Reservations:  the  fourth,  which  would  prevent  the 
statute  of  the  Court  being  amended  without  the  consent  of 
our  Government,  and  the  fifth,  which  would  require  that  the 
Court  shall  not  "without  the  consent  of  the  United  States 
entertain  any  request  for  an  advisory  opinion  touching  any 
dispute  or  question  in  which  the  United  States  has  or  claims 
an  interest."  Both  these  conditions  were  accepted,  but  with 
the  general  reservation  that  such  acceptance  might  later  be 
withdrawn  if  two-thirds  of  the  signatories  of  the  Protocol 
should  so  decide.  •  -But  this  counter  reservation  did  not 
seem  sufficient  to  guard  against  the  possible  misuse  of  the 
American  reservation  about  advisory  opinions.  Speaker  after 
'speaker  argued  that -unless  it  were  interpreted  narrowly,  this 
condition  would  wreck  the  increasingly  useful  practice  of 
the  Council  of  the  League  asking  the  Court  for  advisory 
opinions  on  questions  pending  before  the  League.  •  There- 
fore the  acceptance  of  this  reservation  could  be  secured  only 
Subject  to  a  coilnter-reservation  that  it  was  to  be  under- 
stood as  giving  to  the  United  States  the  same  power  of  veto  as 
might  be  exercised  by  a  permanent  member  of  the  Council. 

Will  thiY  qualified  acceptance  of  the  Senate's  terms  be 
satisfactory  to"  the  President?  The  debates  in  the  Senate 
and  the  President's  pronouncements  until  a  few  weeks  ago 
all  seem  to  indicate  that  we  were  asking  only  for  equality. 
This 'is  offered  us.  'But 'since  the  offer  the  "Official  Spokes- 
man" of  the  White  House  has  intimated  that  equality 
might  not  be  enough.  If  President  Coolidge  finally  decides 
to  reject  the  compromise  offered  by  the  Geneva  Conference, 
United  States'  participation  in  the  World  Court  will 
have  been  indefinitely  postponed.  If  our  government  does 
show  itself  unwilling  to  cooperate,  it  will  at  least  be 
heartening  to  know  that  the  rest  of  the  world  continues 
confident  that  the  Court  will  grow  in  usefulness.  It  may 
be  a  wholesome  thing  for  us  as  a  people  to  realize  that  we 
cannot  invariably  be  accepted  on  our  own  terms. 

"Uncle  Shylock" 

WITHIN  less  than  a  decade  the  "chivalrous  champion 
of  freedom  and  justice,  fighting  unselfishly  and  with- 
out stint  to  save  civilization,"  has  become  "Uncle  Shylock." 
Throughout  the  allied  countries  the  United  States  is  por- 


trayed in  editorials  and  cartoons,  from  the  platform  and 
the  stage,  as  greedily  grasping  not  only  for  its  pound  of 
flesh  but  for  the  very  estate  of  the  debtor.  Private  letters 
from  European  statesmen  and  scholars,  very  sympathetic 
to  this  country,  confirm  the  impressions  gathered  by  the 
casual  tourist.  The  United  States  and  Americans  are 
widely  disliked  and  in  many  ; sections  of  European  public 
opinion,  hated  and  feared. 

The  reasons  for  this  revuls'ion  •  of  feeling  against  us,  and 
possible  ways  of  counteracting  it,  deserve  much  more  care- 
ful study  than  they  have  yet  received  here  either  in  gov- 
ernmental or  unofficial  circles.  "Pollyanna"  statements 
from  official  spokesmen,  that  all  is  well,  are  as  futile  as 
the  bitter  retorts  of  isolationist  politicians  and  publicists. 
that  Europe,  jealous  of  our  prosperity,  is  merely  rationaliz- 
ing her  desire  to  evade  paying  her  debts,  are  mischievous. 
The  situation  is  grave  and  the  causes  are  deep-rooted.  It 
is  folly  to  assume  complacently  that  European  antagonism 
cannot  hurt  us.  It  has  already  intensified  our  national 
conceit  and  strengthened  the  always  powerful,  though  some- 
times latent,  American  disdain  and  suspicion  of  a  foreigner. 
It  threatens  to  supply  poison  gas  to  the  demagogues 
always  ready  to  gain  applause  through  denunciation  of 
the  "wicked  and  unscrupulous  Europeans."  It  jeopardizes 
greatly  the  chances  of  the  administration  enlarging  its 
present  timid  and  hesitating  measure  of  international  co- 
operation. 

BUT  why  have  we  lost  caste  so  suddenly  and  so  com- 
pletely?    A  paragraph   is  wholly   inadequate  even   to 
summarize  the  major  reasons.    Certain  factors,  however,  are 
unmistakeable : 

1.  The   inevitable   relapse   from   the   unnatural    and   in- 
flated idealism  of  the  war. 

2.  The  United  States'  insistence  on  its  full  rights  under 
the   peace   settlement   while    refusing   to    assume   any 
responsibility  for  its  enforcement. 

3.  The  American  habit  of   fulsome  self-praise  and  our 
almost  as  incurable  habit  of  preaching  at  those  whose 
customs  differ  from  our  own. 

.  4.  The  grave  and  prolonged  industrial  dislocation  in 
Britain,  the  series  of  fiscal  crises  in  France,  and  the 
desperate  struggles  of  Italy  to  maintain  a  relatively 
stable  currency  and  balanced  budget,  are  illustrative 
of  the  debtor  countries'  post-war  difficulties  which 
contrast  so  painfully  with  the  creditor's  overflowing 
prosperity. 

5.  Our  government's  rigid  insistence  on  the  refunding 
on  the  basis  of  "capacity  to  pay"  of  the  allied  obliga- 
tions— debts  which  most  of  the  debtors  feel  under  no 
moral  obligation  to  repay. 

Obviously  only  one  of  these  factors,  the  last,  is  readily 
subject  to  modification  by  governmental  action,  but  even 
here  there  seems  no  likelihood  of  any  change  until  France 
has  ratified  the  settlement  now  pending  before  her  Parlia- 
ment. In  the  meantime,  however,  it  is  nothing  short  of 
folly  to  insist,  as  do  most  of  the  politicians  of  both  parties, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  that  the  debt  settlements 
are  sacrosanct.  They  are  not.  They  are  nothing  more  than 
temporary  bridges  over  which  the  politicians  may  ease 
themselves  towards  economically  sounder  and  morally  more 
justifiable  arrangements. 


EDITORIALS 


®HLN  Louisa  Lee  Schuyler  was  a  girl  of  twenty 
a  picture  of  the  loneliness  and  misery  ot  the 
sick  poor  in  the  hospitals  of  Ne\v  York  city 
aroused  her  passionate  sympathy.    The  family 
had   been   assembled    for   a   Christmas   party, 
but    the    festivities    were    interrupted    when 
Miss  Schuyler's  grandmother  fell  and  broke  her  arm.     The 
famous  surgeon,  Dr.  Willard  Parker,  was  called  from  the 
city   to    Irvington-on-Hudson,   and   spent   the   night   at   the 
house.     As  they  sat  talking  before  the  fire  in  the  evening,  he 
turned  to  the  group  and  said :  "I  wish  some  of  you  ladies 
would   visit   those   hospitals   when   you  come  to  town,"   and 
told  of  his  work  with  poor  and  friendless  sick  folk. 

The  vision  of  distress  which  he  conjured  up  in  a  home 
where  nothing  was  lacking  never  ceased  to  animate  the  young 
girl  who  was  to  become  one  of  the  founders  of  American 
philanthropy. 

At  twenty -three  Miss  Schuyler  volunteered  as  a  teacher 
in  one  of  the  schools  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  an  almost 
unheard  of  step  for  a  woman  of  her  favored  position.  Then 
the  Civil  War  came;  for  four  years  she  threw  herself  into 
the  work  of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission,  precur- 
sor of  the  Red  Cross;  and  for  as  many  years  more  struggled 
to  regain  the  health  she  had  spent  in  that  emergency.  War 
over  and  health  restored,  she  turned  to  her  long-delayed  plan 
of  visiting  the  friendless  in  the  hospitals,  and  from  that  begin- 
ning embarked  in  a  personal  study  of  the  almshouses  of  the 
state.  She  determined  to  better  their  pitiable  conditions  and 
on  May  n,  1872,  she  called  together  in  her  parents'  home  a 
group  of  public-spirited  men  and  women  to  found  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association.  Two  years  later  she  founded  the 
first  training  school  for  nurses  in  this  country  in  conjunction 
with  Bellevue  Hospital.  In  1908,  a  woman  of  seventy,  she 
assembled  the  first  committee  of  laymen  and  physicians  in  this 
country  to  consider  the  prevention  of  blindness,  and  later 
founded  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 

Before  Mrs.  Schuyler's  long  life  closed  three  weeks  ago. 
she  had  received  repeated  public  acknowledgement  of 
the  wisdom  and  power  of  her  social  vision.  In  1915  Columbia 
University  conferred  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  upon  her. 
the  second  time  in  its  history  that  this  honor  had  been  given 
to  a  woman.  In  1923  the  Roosevelt  Memorial  Association 
presented  her  with  a  gold  medal,  declaring  thar  the  "prin- 
ciples which  she  promulgated  have  become  commonplaces 
of  modern  philanthropy."  In  that  fact,  rather  than  in  the 
public  expressions  of  appreciation,  must  have  come  mur1: 
of  the  reward  of  her  work.  From  that  single  training  school 
for  nurses  started  a  movement  which  now  enrolls  a  profes- 
sion of  a  hundred  thousand  women;  her  efforts  to  better  the 
conditions  of  the  sick,  the  poor  and  the  insane  have  been 
written  into  the  statute  books  of  the  states;  the  profession 
of  social  wor':.  \v'th  it»  specialised  branches,  bears  witness 


to  the  integrity  and  the  wisdom  of  the  ideals  on  which  she 
embarked  almost  single-handed. 


IT  is  still  too  early  to  determine  just  what  the  general 
strike  did  to  the  British  labor  movement.  It  did  some- 
thing different  and  perhaps  more  serious  in  ultimate  conse- 
quences than  anything  which  has  happened  since  the  war. 
Not  even  Labor's  brief  and  sudden  assumption  of  govern- 
mental control  effected  so  deep  and  fundamental  a  change  in 
personalities,  in  leadership-forces,  and  in  working-class 
psychology.  The  recent  Trades  Union  Congress  at  Bourne- 
mouth revealed  this  much  at  least,  but  we  shall  need  to 
wait  much  longer  before  we  can  be  sure  of  either  the  deptli 
or  the  direction  of  these  manifestations. 

In  the  meantime,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  gen- 
eral strike  represented  a  distinct  departure  from  British 
trade  union  traditions.  Never  before  had  so  much  power 
been  vested  in  a  single  goup.  The  fact  that  the  govern- 
ment for  the  first  time  conceived  of  a  strike  in  terms  of  an 
alternative  to  its  authority  is  sufficient  to  establish  the  his- 
toric importance  of  the  event. 

Trade  union  leaders,  particularly  these  members  of  the 
Cieneral  Council  who  bore  the  brunt  during  the  strike,  came 
to  Bournemouth  bearing  the  visible  scars  of  a  lost  battle. 
Seasoned  fighters  they  were,  but  this  time  they  had  been 
called  upon  to  do  battle  with  unfamiliar  weapons;  past  ex- 
periences had  provided  them  with  no  adequate  patterns  of 
behavior  for  such  a  task  and  consequently  their  defeat  left 
them  mystified.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  learn  of 
dissension  among  them.  Unhappily,  the  general  strike  was 
purposely  omitted  from  the  agenda  of  the  Bournemouth 
congress;  it  was  thought,  and  perhaps  wisely,  that  a  public 
discussion  of  the  conduct  of  the  general  strike  would  jeop- 
ardize the  miners'  cause.  But.  the  general  strike  was  the 
one  topic  which  delegates  wanted  to  discuss.  For  the  first 
ti'"p  in  its  fifty-eight  years  of  existence  the  Trades  Union 
Council  was  obliged  to  suspend  a  session  for  want  of  order. 
Sooner  or  later  the  general  strike,  its  meanings  and  implica- 
tions, will  be  rationalized  and  brought  into  focus.  In  addi- 
tion to  discord  and  confusion,  it  has  induced  a  mood  of  re- 
flection in  the  minds  of  British  workers.  To  judge  by  the 
past  of  the  British  labor  movement  this  mood  will  persist 
until  it  once  more  takes  up  its  creative  mission  in  the  fife 
of  the  British  commonwealth. 

British  fraternal  delegates  to  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  at  Detroit  discussed  the  general  strike  in  terms 
that  came  as  a  surprise  to  many.  They  declared  that  the 
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general  strike  had  been  a  "victory,  though  not  undiluted,  be- 
cause it  showed  us  how  to  fight  better  next  time."  George 
Hicks,  a  member  of  the  General  Council  of  the  British 
Trade  Union  Congress,  predicted  that  "general  strikes  of  a 
more  intense  and  formidable  character  than  the  one  recently 
experienced  are  inevitable  and  both  sides  in  England  are 
preparing  for  the  coming  struggle."  Fred  J.  Bromley, 
member  of  Parliament,  and  secretary  of  the  Associated 
Society  of  Locomotive  Engineers  and  Firemen,  soberly  en- 
dorsed this  statement.  The  lockout  and  strike  of  the  million 
coal  miners  of  Great  Britain  drags  through  its  seventh 
month.  If  they  are  driven  back  to  the  pits  by  starvation 
will  they  be  tempted  to  abandon  their  traditional  British 
patience  in  favor  of  revolutionary  tactics? 


MEN  who  live  behind  masks  have  a  way  of  talking 
'with  the  voices  of  masks.  On  October  4,  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  opened  its  forty-sixth  annual  con- 
vention in  Detroit.  For  years  it  has  been  customary  for 
clergymen  in  the  convention  cities  to  invite  delegates  to 
their  pulpits.  Last  July,  the  secretary  of  the  central  branch 
of  the  Detroit  Y.M.C.A.,  following  this  hospitable  practice, 
invited  President  Green  of  the  Federation  to  address  his 
regular  Sunday  afternoon  religious  meeting.  At  the  last 
moment,  the  invitation  was  withdrawn.  A  number  of 
ministers  who  had  invited  trade  union  leaders  to  their  pulpits 
similarly  cancelled  their  invitations. 

This  strange  action  was  attributed  by  Dr.  Niebuhr, 
chairman  of  the  Industrial  Commission  of  the  Detroit 
Council  of  Churches,  to  an  organized  drive  by  the  local 
Building  Trades  Association  against  the  proposed  use  of  the 
churches,  and  to  an  open  letter  published  in  the  Detroiter, 
organ  of  the  Board  of  Commerce.  "The  citizens  of  De- 
troit," this  letter  began,  "are  keen  in  their  appreciation  of 
the  freedom  of  speech,  but  they  realize  what  this  funda- 
mental principle  of  our  Republic  implies  through  the  dis- 
cussion of  both  sides  of  any  question,  if  the  ministers  of 
Detroit  open  their  pulpits  to  men  who  are  admittedly 
attacking  our  Government  and  our  American  plan  of 
employment.  .  .  ." 

There  spoke  the  mask !  These  patriotic  employers  wanted 
the  trade  union  leaders  barred  from  the  pulpits  because  the) 
were  enemies  of  the  country — leaders  of  organizations  that 
had  sent  682,000  men  to  the  war. 

Later,  C.  B.  Van  Dusen,  president  of  the  Y.M.C.A.,  in 
an  interview  with  newspaper  men  and  in  a  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Green,  stated  the  facts.  In  the  interview,  as  published 
in  the  New  York  Times,  he  said  that  "in  view  of  the  situa- 
tion with  regard  to  the  Y.M.C.A.  campaign  and  building 
program,  we  thought  it  would  be  indiscreet  for  us  to  have 
the  program  as  tentatively  arranged  carried  out.  The 
money  raising  end  of  the  campaign  is  over  but  the  work  of 
the  campaign  has  not  been  completed."  In  his  letter  to 
President  Green  he  explained  that  when  the  invitation  was 
extended  it  was  not  realized  that  the  A.  F.  of  L.  convention 
would  be  made  the  occasion  for  launching  an  organization 
drive  upon  the  non-union  automobile  industry;  "used  in 
an  attempt  to  establish  the  closed  shop  in  the  industries  of 
this  city."  The  A.  F.  of  L.  leaders  made  great  capital  of 
this  admission  of  truth  behind  the  mask. 


Early  in  the  convention,  the  courtesy  of  the  plat- 
form was  extended  to  Sherwood  Eddy,  secretary  for  Asia 
of  the  international  Y.M.C.A.  It  was  understood  by  Mr. 
Eddy  that  he  was  to  speak  on  his  recent  visit  to  Russia, 
but  was  not  to  discuss  American  recognition  of  the  Soviet 
government.  Mr.  Eddy  kept  his  agreement.  He  stressed 
three  evils  he  had  found  in  Russia:  severe  abridgement  of 
liberty,  dogmatic  material  atheism  professed  by  all  members 
of  the  Communist  Party,  and  the  policy  of  the  Third 
International  for  world  revolution  by  violence.  But  he  also 
found  three  things  which  he  greatly  admired:  leaders  of  a 
nation  of  140,000,000  people  who  put  public  service  above 
private  profit,  the  "most  colossal'"  social  experiment  in 
history,  and  a  nation  ready  to  challenge  the  rest  of  the 
world  whenever  imperialism  exploited  the  poor  and  helpless. 
Then,  appealing  to  the  convention,  he  asked:  "Why  don't 
you  go  to  see  for  yourselves  and  learn  if  what  I  say  is  true? 
Why  not  do  what  every  other  nation  has  done  and  send  a 
delegation  to  Russia  to  see  what's  there?  Why  run  on 
secondhand  propaganda,  White  and  Red  ?" 

Immediately  Mr.  Eddy  was  upbraided  as  a  covert  agent 
of  the  communists.  Had  they  known  what  he  intended  to 
say,  many  delegates  muttered,  they  would  have  had  him 
barred  from  the  platform.  A  vice-president  of  the  Federa- 
tion, "seething  with  resentment,"  shouted:  "It  makes  no 
difference  how  ideal  or  how  rotten  conditions  in  Russia 
are — we  do  not  have  to  go  there  to  find  out  how  the  Russian 
communists  are  trying  to  destroy  our  form  of  government 
and,  as  a  means  to  that  end,  wreck  the  American  labor 
movement." 

There  spoke  the  mask.  The  stereotyped  picture  of  Russia 
as  the  A.  F.  of  L.  sees  it  is  like  the  stereotyped  picture  of 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  as  Detroit's  Board  of  Commerce  sees  it. 


TO  a  newspaper  reader  it  must  seem  that  Chicago  is 
doubly  cursed.  Not  only  is  the  city  the  hunting  ground 
of  the  gangs  of  gunmen,  described  by  Frederic  M.  Thrasher 
in  The  Survey  Midmonthly  of  October  15,  but  the  jails 
and  the  police  have  proved  of  no  protection  to  society  if 
they  have  not  indeed  been  actively  lawless  themselves. 
Therefore  both  as  a  piece  of  social  statesmanship  and  of 
public  policy  the  choice  of  the  new  superintendent  of  the 
Cook  County  jail  comes  opportunely.  This  position,  as  all 
others  in  the  jail  service,  is  by  appointment  of  the  sheriff. 
But  following  last  summer's  serious  outbreaks  at  the  Chicago 
jail,  which  included  a  borrib  explosion  in  attempted  jail 
delivery,  Sheriff  Peter  M.  Hoffman  called  in  an  impartial 
citizens'  committee,  at  the  suggestion  of  Judge  John  P. 
McGoorty  of  the  Criminal  Court  of  Chicago,  to  nominate 
an  appointee  whose  qualifications  and  independence  of  po- 
litical factions  might  be  unquestioned.  That  committee, 
with  Frank  D.  Loomis  as  chairman  and  Wilfred  S.  Reynolds 
as  secretary,  considered  nearly  eighty  applications  from 
all  parts  of  the  country.  First  the  applicants  with  no  major 
responsibility  in  jail  administration  were  weeded  out;  then 
both  written  and  oral  examinations  were  given  to  the 
selected  candidates;  and  the  candidate  with  the  highest 
score,  Edward  J.  Fogarty,  for  fourteen  years  superintendent 
of  the  Indiana  State  Prison,  was  appointed. 


NOTHING  in  the  intellectual  history 
of  the  United  States,"  wrote  Carl 
Van  Doren  in  the  Survey  Graphic  for  Oc- 
tober, "matches  the  revolt  against  dullness." 
The  beginnings  of  that  revolt,  in  its  present 
phase,  he  dates  from  Randolph  Bourne  and 
the  years  just  before  the  war.  The  Survey 
asked  a  handful  of  men  and  women  of 
Randolph  Bourne's  generation — now  in  their 
thirties — to  ask  themselves  the  question  ivhich 
naturally  confronts  us  as  a  sequel  to  Mr. 
Van  Daren's  article.  Granted  that  they  (ire 
revolting  against  uniformity,  what  are  they 
revolting  for?  What  positive  social  or  indi- 
vidual values  do  they  look  to  to  replace  those 
older  values  which  seem  to  young  rebels  to  be 
discredited?  What  comes  after  the  "revolt 
against  dullness?"  Their  answers  follow. 
They  are  variously  certain,  uncertain,  scatter- 
ing, searching,  contradictory,  as  thinking  is 
like  to  be  at  an  age  when  the  smooth  gener- 
alities of  the  college  years  have  been  upset 
or  broken  at  the  impact  of  experience.  They 
come  from  a  playwright  and  a  lawyer,  a  poet 
or  two  and  a  group  of  editors,  a  philosopher 
and  a  couple  of  critics — not,  perhaps,  a  rep- 
resentative sampling  of  an  industrial  era  or 
for  a  journal  ranging  over  activities  in  the 
fields  of  health,  education  and  social  work. 
But  if  Mr.  I7an  Doren  is  right,  this  is  a 
decade  when  we  must  look  to  the  writers. 
And  these  fragments,  keen  edged,  at  tangents, 
are  themselves  evidence  of  the  thrust  of 
changes  which  will  modify  and  mold  our 
contending  social  philosophies  in  the  twenty- 
five  years  ahead. 

Hunger 

BY.BEULAH  AMIDQN  . 

MY  grandfather  was  a  circuit  rider  who 
felt  himself  "called"  to  carry  the 
gospel  according  to :  the  Methodist  dispensa- 
tion to  the  scattered  pioneers  of  western  New 
York.  Povertyt  cold,  hunger,  a  dirt-floored 
icabin  in  a  forest  clearing,  no  books,  no  in- 
tellectual companionship,  misunderstanding, 
sickness,  isolation  were  the  price  he  paid  for 
his  ministry.  And  in  their  serene  old  age  my 
grandparents  felt  that  their  lives  had  been 
"abundantly  blessed."  They  had  "worked  in 
the  harvest  fields  of  the  Lord." 

My  father  chose  to  serve  as  an  underpaid, 
overworked  public  servant  "for  the  general 
good"  rather  than  use  his  talents  "for  purely 
selfish  ends."  He  says,  "I  have  shared  in  the 
best  things  that  have  happened  in  my  life 
time."  He  has  had  a  part,  often  a  leading 
one,  in  numerous  large,  organized  attempts 
at  political  housecleaning  and  "enlightened 
legislation."  Instead  of  a  Christian  mission- 
ary, he  has  been  a  fearless  and  untiring  liberal. 

My  grandfather's  formula,  his  heaven  and 


his  hell  and  his  "fellowship 
with  God"  is  almost  unintel- 
ligible to  me.  The  war  chal- 
lenged my  father's  formula. 
Salvation  through  political  ac- 
tion now  seems  as  dubious  as 
salvation  through  the  Blood  of 
the  Lamb. 

If  anyone  had  asked  my 
grandfather  in  his  early  thirties, 
"John,  what  do  you  want  in  this  life?"  he 
would  have  had  no  hesitation  in  answering, 
"To  preach  Christ  and  Him  crucified."  To 
the  same  question  I  am  sure  my  father  would 
have  replied,  "To  serve  my  fellow  man." 
Rut  when  I  am  asked,  "What  do  you  want 
in  life?"  I  have  no  such  clear  and  direct  reply 
to  make. 

Perhaps  we  blame  too  much  on  the  war 
and  yet  for  many  of  my  generation  I  am  sure 
it  is  a  sharp  dividing  line  between  some  sort 
of  faith  and  a  vast  uncertainty.  No  value 
emerged  unshaken  from  war  and  "deflation" 
— no  value,  that  is,  except  the  terrible  im- 
portance of  not  missing  life.  Those  years 
made  a  lot  of  us  aware  of  the  necessity  for 
living,  for  rejecting  "the  life  that  passeth  as 
a  dream."  Pain  and  defeat  became  acutely 
preferable  to  smooth  and  uneventful  content- 
ment, however  secure.  One  must  live — at 
absolutely  any  price. 

That  implies,  among  other  things,  economic 
independence,  lots  of  congenial  work,  physical 
health,  a  reasonably  satisfactory  sex  life, 
diverse  human  contacts.  It  imposes  the  most 
rigid  kind  of  discipline — not  easy  compliance 
with  rules  set  up  by  somebody  else  but  strict 
self-discipline.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
other  way  to  be  free  and  eager  and  resilient 
and  unafraid..:<-It  seems  to  me  enormously 
rewarding,  in  however  slight  a  degree  one 
achieves  it. 

And  yet — 

To  live  for  the  sake  of  living  insists  on 
seeming  to  me  an  absurd  performance.  Youth 
and  work  and  material  success  and  adventure 
and  marriage  and  vigor— physical,  emotional, 
intellectual —  are  not  enough  for  some  kinds 
of  restlessness.  Parenthood  often  seems  to 
be,  especially  to  a  maternal  parent.  But  how- 
ever absorbed  one  becomes,  there  are  the 
"restless  forties"  among  our  friends  to  remind 
us  that  that  job  is  almost  breathlessly  brief 
and  that  there  is  a  lot  of  life  to  be  got  through 
somehow  without  it. 

As  I  talk  with  my  coevals,  it  seems  to  me 
that  a  good  many  of  us  are  trying  to  formu- 
late something  that  will  fuse  our  individual 
lives,  giving  meaning  and  unity  to  each, 
something  as  vital  and  sufficient  as  religion  was 
to  my  grandfather  and  liberalism  to  my  father. 

Most  of  the  people  I  meet  who  graduated 
from  college  ten  to  fifteen  years  ago  are  do- 
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ing  a  job  with  fair  competence, 
getting  a  good  many  of  the 
satisfactions  they  demand,  but 
they  are  unsatisfied. 

There  are  a  lot  of  us  who 

find  that  just  living,  even  when 

it  is  fairly  complete,  leaves  one 

hungry.     Perhaps    some    of    us 

are    vestigial    remnants   of    the 

mauve    nineties    in    which    we 

were  born,  unable  to  achieve  the  self-sufficient 

individualism  that  is  supposed  to  characterize 

the  oncoming  generation.     For  many  of   us, 

there   is  a  need  to  know  the  totality  of  in- 

dividual   experience    as    part    of    something 

bigger  and  more  continuous  than  one's  brief 

past,   one's   shifting   present,    one's    uncertain 

future. 

I,  for  one,  want,  emotionally,  a  general 
philosophy  that  I  can  accept  intellectually  — 
a  concept  of  existence  commensurate  with  the 
difficulty  of  life  and  its  loveliness. 


Beauty 

A.  A.  BERLE,  JR. 


A  MERICA  is  beyond  doubt  headed  to- 
jf~\^  ward  revolution;  not  political,  nor 
economic;  not  Jacobin  nor  Communist.  If 
I  am  not  mistaken,  the  force  pushing  toward 
expression  is  esthetic. 

Content  —  beauty,  of  surroundings,  of  hu- 
man relationships,  of  thought,  of  emotion,  of 
the  whole  texture  and  pattern  of  life  —  these 
seem  to  be  the  demands  of  the  entrant  gen- 
eration. It  was  a  maxim  of  my  father's  that 
a  man  could  make  of  his  mind  a  warehouse, 
a  palace,  or  a  temple.  Desire  toward  palace 
and  temple  has  come  like  a  great  wind.  ,It 
is  thwarted  by  weight  of  mass  and  regimenta- 
tion. Hence  the  unrest.  Saints  may  be  in 
subways;  Pan  may  live  in  a  flat;  but  if  so, 
subway  traffic  will  surely  be  disturbed  and 
the  tenement  is  certain  to  experience  strange 
disquiet. 

Beauty,  in  the  large  sense,  is  dynamic 
beyond  conception.  Mere  quest  of  it  has  led 
those  of  our  generation  whom  Mr.  Van 
Doren  is  pleased  to  call  rebels,  toward  ex- 
tremes in  liberation  of  personality,  with  at- 
tendant smashing  of  traditional  barriers.  The 
objectives  are  undefined  ;  but  desire  for  change 
always  precedes  programs.  The  very  lan- 
guage of  the  esthetic  revolution  has  yet  to 
be  developed;  certainly  its  format  of  life  is 
not  yet  envisaged.  Of  necessity  also  the  mani- 
festations are  strangely  disordered,  for  the 
rebels  have  yet  to  realize  the  singularly  bind- 
ing quality  of  esthetic  rules.  The  artist  knows 
that  rules  of  symmetry  and  proportion  are 
mathematic  in  rigidity;  we  have  yet  to  realize 
that  beauty  in  life  must  abide  by  similar  laws. 


In  harsher  aspect,  we  must  reckon  upon  a 
certain  amount  of  inevitable  pain,  and  per- 
haps on  a  ridiculous  side.  Patterns  of  family 
life,  of  community  organization,  fashions  of 
convention,  may  go  by  the  board,  as  unsaid 
things  are  voiced,  and  desires,  heretofore 
repressed,  are  indulged.  I,  for  one,  as  an 
innate  conservative  attached  to  an  older  art 
of  living,  expect  to  be  shocked  and  grieved, 
for  I  cannot  hope  that  the  Puritan  New 
England  ideas  to  which  I  hold  will  not  suf- 
fer. I  cannot  feel  that  there  will  be  malice 
in  the  hurt. 

Nor  can  I  doubt  that  the  new  day  will  be 
a  fairer  one.  Already  it  becomes  evident  that 
material  success  is  no  passport  to  the  coun- 
try's esteem.  Wealth  is  too  common.  But 
a  man  like  President  Eliot  achieved  undis- 
puted primacy  through  sheer  beauty  and 
grace  of  life,  with  which  was  bound  up — 
as  it  necessarily  is — both  strength  and  ser- 
vice. The  regrouping  is  about  artists,  phil- 
osophers and  scholars  who  develop,  ratker 
than  forget,  their  essential  glorious  human- 
ity; one  thinks  of  Kuno  Francke  and  Ed- 
ward Channing,  of  Harvard ;  of  Roger 
Baldwin  and  Charles  Steinmetz;  of  William 
Allen  White,  of  Jane  Addams  and  Amy 
Lowell. 

I  have  a  faith  in  the  progress  being  made 
by  this  generation  toward  this  dimly  visual- 
ized ideal,  not  unlike  a  Puritan's  faith  in 
God. 


Education 

By  CARROLL  AND  DOROTHY  BINDER 


Tl 
* 


'HE  revolt  against  dullness"  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  New  York  or  the 
Atlantic  coast.  Here  in  the  Middle  West 
one  finds  a  not  inconsiderable  company  de- 
...termined  to  live  what  the  philosophers  call 
the  larger  life  and  even  more  determined 
that  machine  civilization  shall  not  dwarf  the 
lives  of  their  children. 

The  middle  western  attitude,  however,  is 
one  of  rescuing  brands  from  the  burning 
after  the  fashion  of  •  John  Bunyan  rather 
than  crusading  to  save  mankind  from  uni- 
formity. On  the  whole  our  neighbors  seem 
very  well  satisfied  with  the  standardized 
cars,  radio  sets,  collars,  poetry,  movies  and 
toilet  articles  which  have  come  into  their 
lives  as  the  result  of  the  machine  age  and 
instalment  buying — its  fine  flowering. 

Ten  years  ago  we  should  not  have  been 
daunted  by  this  seeming  satisfaction  but 
should  have  entered  the  lists  to  give  them 
something  better  and  make  them  like  it.  And 
we  should  never  have  doubted  the  inevitability 
of  success  in  our  crusade. 

Perhaps    it    is    the    failure   of    those    other 
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crusades  of  undergraduate  days.  Perhaps  it  is  isolation 
from  the  charmed  circles  of  believers.  Perhaps  it  is  be- 
cause we  have  entered  the  thirties.  Whatever  the  cause 
we  find  ourselves  thinking  less  in  terms  of  movements  and 
believing  less  in  the  possibility  of  large  scale  regeneration. 
\Ve  pin  our  hopes  on  the  individual  and  tend  to  confine  our 
emancipating  to  ourselves,  our  children  and  our  friends. 

We  feel  only  the  feeblest  of  impulses  to  stand  before  the 
machine-age  steam  roller  in  a  (to  us)  futile  effort  to  halt 
its  inevitable  leveling  process.  Accepting  the  leisure  and 
the  comforts  incident  to  mechanical  progress,  we  demand 
recognition  for  the  right  of  those  who  so  desire  to  live  and 
think  according  to  their  own  lights  and  independently  of 
standardized  tastes  and  customs. 

Energy  that  formerly  went  to  promulgation  of  the  famil- 
iar social  philosophies  now  is  expended  in  efforts  to  under- 
stand and  apply  newer  thought  and  discoveries  in  nutri- 
tion, education,  psychology  and  other  fields  of  knowledge 
to  our  daily  lives.  We  are  trying  to  rear  our  children  so 
soundly  that  they  will  never  need  the  serums,  tonics  and 
surgery  which  seem  to  be  indispensable  to  survival  in  the 
machine-age. 

Beginning  with  the  cradle,  we  are  trying  to  develop 
those  sides  of  the  physical,  mental  and  social  life  of  our 
children  which  the  machine  age  will  ignore  or  resist.  We 
hope  to  get  such  a  good  start  that  the  age  will  be  unable 
to  quench  the  fires  lighted.  The  experimental  school  is 
our  cooperative  effort  in  this  direction  and  our  old  passion 
to  redeem  our  neighbors  prompts  us  to  try  to  enrich  the 
curriculum  of  the  public  school  system.  We  meet  with 
opposition  from  the  standardizes,  of  course,  and  we  con- 
cede that  we  will  not  soon  win  recognition  for  our  theories. 
Meantime  we  form  our  own  groups  to  assure  free  develop- 
ment for  our  children  and  bestir  ourselves  to  provide  in 
our  homes  what  neither  the  experimental  nor  the  public 
school  can  give. 

Whatever  our  despair  about  movements,  we  cling  to  one 
cause  with  fervent  hope  that  it  will  triumph.  It  is  the 
effort  to  spare  our  children  and  their  children  from  the 
purgatory  into  which  we  were  plunged.  If  that  hope  is 
frustrated  we  shall  want  to  beg  our  children's  pardon  for 
so  rearing  them  that  they  will  feel  the  scourge  more  acutely 
than  will  perhaps  be  the  case  with  the  children  of  the  con- 
formists. It  is  a  risky  business,  this  cultivation  of  the  human 
spirit,  but  we  mean  to  make  the  most  of  it — and  pray  that 
the  future  will  not  rise  to  curse  us. 

Skepticism 

By  BABETTE  DEUTSCH 

IF  our  rebellion  against  conformity  (a  rebellion  initiated 
by  Cain  when  he  slew  his  model  brother)  and  against 
machine-made  standardization  is  mere  impatience  with  the 
world  as  we  find  it,  there  is  no  hope  for  us.  Unless  we 
:ire  interested  in  getting  blue-prints  for  the  building  of  a 
better  house,  we  should  hold  our  peace  about  the  incon- 
veniences and  ugliness  of  the  one  we  happen  to  live  in. 
Speculation  concerning  the  social  order,  if  I  may  para- 
phrase a  remark  of  Arthur  Symons,  is  the  dung  that  lies 
about  the  roots  of  action.  Let  us,  by  all  means,  look  before 
and  after,  but  let  us  do  something  more  than  pine  for  what 
is  not.  Nonconformity  desired  for  its  own  sake  is  merely 


another  pattern  to  be  broken.  Surely  we  have  gone  beyond 
that  stage  of  adolescent  yearning. 

For  myself,  I  observe  that  in  my  late  'teens  and  early 
twenties  I  had  an  uncompromising  faith  in  freedom — free- 
dom in  the  relaxation  between  the  sexes,  freedom  in  their 
educational  progress,  for  oppressed  nations,  for  enslaved 
workers.  This  devotion  to  the  principle  of  liberty  w;^ 
companioned,  curiously,  by  a  belief  in  economic  determinism 
and  by  a  faint  hope  in  the  uses  of  eugenics.  I  worked  to 
get  the  vote,  and  when  I  had  it  I  voted  the  Socialist  ticket, 
and  I  expected  a  new  and  nobler  social  order  to  be  born  of 
an  eventual  revolution. 

Now  I  am  entering  upon  my  thirties  inhibited  by  skeptic- 
ism and  inclined  to  water  my  statements  with  "perhapses" 
and  "possiblies."  Perhaps  my  years  are  to  blame  for 
this,  or  possibly  the  war  to  end  war  and  the  peace  to  end 
peace.  Whatever  the  cause,  I  have  come  to  feel  that  spe- 
cific remedies  may  be  more  efficacious  than  panaceas  in  a 
world  which  contains  such  various  phenomena  as  the  mind 
of  Einstein,  the  Scopes  trial,  the  canvases  of  Picasso,  dino- 
saurs' eggs,  the  British  general  strike,  and  the  religionists 
who  idolize  such  different  saviors  as  Krishnamurti,  Lenin, 
and  Freud. 

I  have  found  no  new  values  to  cling  to,  and  I  have  lost, 
among  other  things,  my  belief  in  economic  determinism  and 
my  cocksureness  about  the  perfectibility  of  mankind,  but, 
after  all,  the  general  trend  of  my  sympathies  has  not  al- 
tered. When  Mr.  Keynes  finds  a  process  of  automatic 
socialization  taking  place  in  England,  I  am  glad  of  it.  When 
even  respectable  citizens  begin  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the 
doctrine  of  each  for  himself  and  God  help  us  all,  I  am  glad 
of  it.  I  welcome  the  Russian  experiment,  because  it  is 
fundamentally  an  attempt  to  build  a  society  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  reason.  On  the  same  score,  I  welcome 
the  growth  of  industrial  unionism,  farmers'"  cooperatives, 
regional  planning,  birth  control,  and  other  movements  be- 
gotten by  a  communal  and  rational  ethic.  Such  an  ideal 
would  allow  us  to  use  without  danger  the  enormous  powers 
which  science  has  put,  and  should  be  further  encouraged 
to  put,  at  our  disposal. 

Battle 

By  MICHAEL  GOLD 

IF  all  that  the  younger  generation  thinks  it  rebels  against 
is  dullness,  then  I  say  the  younger  generation,  so-calkd, 
is  duller  than  its  grandfathers,  who  were  Thoreau,  Whit- 
man, Emerson,  Hawthorne. 

Those  men  definitely  revolted  against  the  system  of  com- 
mercialization. They  had  social  ideals.  The  abolition  of 
Negro  slavery  was  only  one  phase  of  their  struggle.  If 
someone  had  told  them  that  only  dullness  was  their  enemy, 
they  would  have  smiled  at  such  childishness.  They  wanted 
a  new  socialized  world.  Our  young  intellectuals  of  today 
confine  their  demands  to  more  cabarets  and  more  Mencken- 
ian  smartness  in  Congress,  class-room  and  newspaper.  And 
no  more  Prohibition. 

A  smart-aleck  "sophisticated,"  America.  What  a  paltry 
ideal.  What  a  dull  and  narrow  ideal.  As  if  kings  and 
tyrants  and  Neroes  and  Mussolinis  were  also  not  in  revolt 
against  dullness.  Van  Doren  has  condemned  a  generation 
more  wisely  and  bitterly  than  ((Continued  nn  page  181) 
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Reviewers  from  Olympus 


By  LEON  WHIPPLE 


GHE  reviewer  of  books  must  be  a  pachyderm. 
Otherwise  he  will  go  down  both  bloody  and 
bowed  under  the  tirade  of  abuse  it  is  now; 
the  fashion  to  pour  upon  him.    For  months 
he    has   been    the    piece   dt    resistance    of    a 
Roman  holiday  of  name-calling  in  which  the 
gentlest  epithets  have  been  ignoramus,  log-roller,  defiler  of 
the   wells    of    English,    and   journalist.     He    is   getting    an 
inferiority  complex  so  benumbing  that  one  anonymous  soul 
has  lately  been  driven  in  the  New  Republic  to  unburden  his 
conscience  of  sin.    He  revealed  his  deep  sense  of  shame  because 
he  makes  his  living  reviewing  books,  yet  his  real  knowledge 
of  them  hardly  extends  back  of  1900,  and  his  acquaintance 
with  the  classics  is  often  by  name  only.    An  ungentle  lady 
in  The  Atlantic  last  summer  proved  by  page  and  line  that 
lots  of  our  reviewers  cannot  judge  style  because  they  have 
none  themselves  and  are  rather  shy  on  grammar.    Doubtless 
all  this  blood-letting  will  prove  healthful.     Meanwhile  we 
have  a  rather  set  impression  that  our  ephemeral  reviewing 
is  just  about  as  good  as  our 
ephemeral  books.    Both  are 
amusing  and  that's  all  they 
are  meant  to  be. 


In  all  tHis  welter  no  one 
has  broken  a'lanWfor  or 
against  the  reviewer  of 
serious  books  in  serious 
places.  Yet  the  appraisal 
and  interpretation  of  social 
books  is  rather  more  im- 
portant than  even  the 
smartest  comment  on  best- 
selling  novels  and  sensa- 
tional reminiscences.  How 
are  we  faring  in  this  field? 
Here  are  questions  to  pon- 
der :  Who  writes  the  se- 
rious reviews,  and  how  ? 
Who  reads  them — if  any- 
body? Are  they  honest  and 
informed?  Are  they  preju- 
diced and  back-scratching? 
Are  they  well  or  ill  writ- 
ten ?  Do  they,  in  short, 
help  people  to  know  the 
books  of  value  about  society 
each  year,  and  to  under- 
stand them  and  profit  by 
them  in  thinking  and  in 
practical  deeds  ? 

The  main  answer  is 
brief:  more  people  are 
reading  books  of  ideas  to- 
day than  ever  in  our  history 
and  certainly  the  excellence 
of  the  reviewing  has  had  a 
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large  share  vjri  making  ideas ' 'popular.  In  that  gorgeous 
procession  from  Wells'  Outline  of  History  to  Will  Durant's 
Story  of  Philosophy  the  serious  reviewers  6,1  The  Nation 
and  The  New  Repubvl«i,  of  The  Yale  Review^  of  The  New 
York  Times  and  The  Boston  Transcript,  and  of  the  tech- 
nical journals  have  carried  high  their  torches  and  led  the 
dancing  in  the  street.  John  Dewey  and  Charles  Beard  and 
Henry  Canby  and  Carl  Van  Doren  and  the  late  Stuart 
Sherman  and  a  cloud  of  lesser  witnesses  have  guided  the 
public  with  an  enthusiasm  and  honesty  that  must  silence 
the  critics  of  our  critics. 

Let  us  examine  the  charges  against  the  professional  re- 
viewer and  see  whether  they  will  stand  against,$iis  colleague, 
the  occasional  expert.  I  find  six  main  indictments:  The 
reviewers  are  ignorant.  They  log-roll  for  each  other  and 
certain  cliques.  They  cannot  judge  good  English  for  they 
cannot  write  good  English.  They  do  hasty  and  slap-dash 
work  without  reading  the  books  carefully  or  pondering  their 
contents.  They  h^ve'no  standards  or  perspective  (since 

they  are  ignorant)  and  so 
deal  in  all  sorts  of  ex- 
travagant praise.  They 
write  too  much  and  too 
often  on  too  many  varied 
themes  and  so  their  product 
runs  to  a  watery  gruel. 

Now  with  respect  to  the 
occasional  serious  reviewer, 
three  of  these  charges  can 
be  quashed  at  once.  They 
are  not  ignorant,  but  expert 
in  the  fields  they  enter. 
They  know  rather  too 
much,  and  sometimes 
drown  the  lay  reader  in 
their  flood  of  learning. 
Second,  being  full  men  of 
their  sort,  they  have  stand- 
ards and  perspective,  and 
if  anything  are  over  chary 
of  praise.  Rash  endorse- 
ment will  hurt  their  own 
reputations  and  so  their 
tone  is  generally  moderate. 
Third,  they  do  not  write 
too  much,  for  their  writing 
is  an  avocation  in  which 
they  practise  themselves 
only  now  and  then  when 
their  own  kind  of  book 
appears.  They  are  even 
finicky  about  doing  a  book 
they  are  not  interested  in. 
Reviewing  a  book  is  not 
a  routine  job  but  an  ad- 
venture to  which  thev 
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come  with  an  edge  to  their  wits  and  appetites. 

Of  the  three  other  charges,  one  must  stand. 
The  English  of  the  serious  reviewer  is  often 
•dismaying.  He  offers  no  style  or  rhythm  or 
color  but  contents  himself  with  a  pedestrian 
exposition  in  wooden  and  academic  phrasing. 
Oblivious  of  discourtesy,  he  reverts  to  the  bar- 
barous and  technical  jargon  of  his  profession 
and  so  sacrifices  not  only  charm  but  often  clear- 
ness. His  very  processes  of  thought  have  a  kind 
of  intricate  obscurantism  that  leaves  the  layman 
gasping.  This  is  the  price  we  pay  for  the 
expert  whose  expertness  is  not  in  English  style.. 
These  gentlemen  in  general  make  no  pretense 
of  being  professional  writers,  but  often  with 
agony  of  soul  expose  their  inadequate  equip- 
ment for  writing  just  for  the  sake  of  getting 
an  idea  or  a  view-point  into  the  open.  The  re- 
flection is  not  upon  them  but  upon  our  educa- 
tion or  our  system  of  specialization  that  leaves 
a  learned  man  without  the  verbal  resources 
sweetly  to  impart  his  learning.  Of  course  not 
all  are  thus  tongue-tied  and  daily  we  find  more 
who  can  write  with  clarity  and  interest,  so  on 
this  point  we  may  be  of  good  hope. 

There  is  some  truth  in  the  charge  of  hasty 
;md  ill-digested  work  even  in  serious  reviewing. 
The  scholar  finds  himself  in  a  space  and  time 
world  that  leaves  him  dizzy.  He  is  given  may- 
hap one  thousand  words  (about  a  newspaper 
column)  in  which  to  explain  and  judge  a  book 
of  one  hundred  thousand  words.  He  cannot 
possibly  write  a  full  criticism  and  appraisal  ; 
therefore  both  he  and  the  author  suffer  an  in- 
justice. The  scant  space  is  due  to  two  para- 
doxical causes.  There  are  so  many  books  each  year  that  if 
we  are  to  treat  any  appreciable  part  of  them  we  must  cur- 
tail the  treatment  of  all.  And  on  the  other  hand,  out 
of  the  annual  flood  a  scant  few  deserve  more  than  a  col- 
umn. Thus  limited,  the  reviewer  does  various  tricks.  He 
writes  on  only  one  aspect  of  his  theme ;  or  he  tries  to  give 
a  synopsis  and  achieves  atrocious  dullness;  or  he  wanders 
into  generalizing  judgments  on  the  book  without  ever  giv- 
ing the  reader  an  idea  of  its  contents  or  style.  Sometimes 
he  dodges  the  whole  issue  in  a  spring-board  review — which, 
with  the  books  as  a  text,  is  the  reviewer's  own  little  essay 
on  some-thing  else.  For  example:  "John  Gait's  book  on 
Aboriginal  Psychology  reminds  me  that  the  Quantum 
Theory  is  supernal  bunk.  I  have  proven  that  the  Quantum 
Theory  contains  no  quanta  and  is  not  a  theory  .  .  ."  ad  lib. 
Finally,  opposed  to  the  Scylla  of  incompleteness  is  the 
Charybdis  of  the  reader's  refusal  to  peruse  length — and 
that's  that. 

The  mad  haste  is  due  to  the  urgency  of  both  editor  and 
book  publisher  for  timely  reviews.  The  book  may  have 
taken  a  year,  a  decade,  or  a  lifetime  to  think  and  write, 
but  the  reviewer  is  given  margin  to  read  it  once  and  turn 
out  a  thousand  words  next  Saturday  by  lunch-time.  Even 
the  most  top-loftical  periodicals  have  an  odd  journalistic 
eagerness  to  keep  their  reviews  within  the  year  of  publica- 
tion. They  do  not  always  want  to  be  fighting  for  the  lost 
causes — or  the  dead  books.  Behind  them  is  the  urgency  of 
the  publisher,  who  knows  that  the  success  of  most  volumes 
depends  on  the  month  or  six  weeks  after  publication.  The 


Woodcut  by  ].  }.  Lankes,  from  Homes  of  the  Freed  by  Rossa 
B.  Cooley  (New;  Republic  Przss)  reviewed  on  page  172.  Chap' 
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first  appeared  in  the  Survey  Qraphic.  The  introduction  is  by  Dr. 
James  H.  Dillard — the  Benjamin  Franklin  of  the  rural  South 


reviews  that  appear  then  are  as  pure  gold  for  (if  they  are 
favorable)  they  stir  up  public  interest,  a  vogue  may  be 
created,  and  the  sales  go  off  with  a  rush.  Select  phrases 
in  a  review  can  be  wrenched  from  their  context  and  put 
on  the  public  hoardings. 

So  the  reviewer  who  sits  up  nights  to  get  his  verdict  reg- 
istered the  first  week  may  be  rewarded  by  seeing  his  name 
signed  to  advertising  matter  that  flies  broad-cast  aver  the 
whole  land.  He  gets  his  own  little  lagniappe  of  publicity. 
But  the  sage  who  ponders  the  book  for  six  months  and  then 
sweats  over  the  writing  of  a  charming  and  just  critique 
finds  that  nobody  pays  any  attention  to  him  when  his  words 
appear.  "The  advertising  appropriation,"  which  for  seri- 
ous books  is  small  and  remarkably  short-lived,  has  long  since 
been  exhausted,  so  his  name  gets  on  no  hoardings,  not  even 
on  a  quarter-page  in  his  own  periodical.  The  publisher  is 
all  excited  over  another  great  book ;  and  the  author,  instead 
of  being  grateful,  is  wondering  why  in  Sam  Hill  you  didn't 
print  that  when  it  might  have  done  some  good. 

This  demand  for  speed  in  reviewing  is  the  outgrowth  of 
a  system,  and  not  an  inherent  necessity.  For  we  still  be- 
lieve that  for  serious  books  of  real  import  there  is  a  worth- 
while audience  willing  to  wait  in  patience  and  then  read  a 
review  based  on  painstaking  thought.  The  present  journal- 
istic method  means  a  rush  of  books  and  a  rush  of  reviews 
to  the  public  head. 

This  getting  of  timely  reviews  is  not  without  its  humors. 
The  Book  Editor  gets  a  volume  say  on  September  Tenth. 
His  Sherlockian  scrutiny  reveals  this  is  in  his  field  and  de- 
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mands  an  expert.  If  he  can  have  the  copy  ready  for  Saint 
Vitus,  the  printer,  by  October  First,  the  review  will  appear 
in  late  October,  or  "well,  early  November,  anyhow."  Into 
his  head  pops  the  name  of  Dr.  Perfection  and  off  scuttles 
a  letter  to  this  Number  One  reviewer.  In  a  week  comes 
a  letter  from  "the  Secretary  of  Dr.  Perfection"  regretting 
that  the  amiable  gentleman  is  on  a  Committee  in  Geneva. 
Ideal  reviewers  are  as  restless  as  fleas — always  at  Geneva, 
or  Tokio,  or  on  the  high  seas.  Head-scratching  brings  up 
the  name  of  Ideal  No.  Two.  The  letter  goes  to  him,  spe- 
cial delivery.  And  the  reply  comes  by  slow  freight  that 
Number  Two  has  written  one  review  already  and  promised 
two  more,  and  he  fears  he  will  be  a  bit  stale  on  the  book. 
There  are  never  ideal  reviewers  enough  to  go  round,  so 
the  book  editor  who  gets  there  first,  or  can  offer  most 
prestige  (or,  whisper  it,  the  largest  honorarium,  if  any) 
most  often  wins  his  ideal. 

The  Book  Editor,  slightly  frantic,  suggests  to  his  boss 
the  name  of  A  I.  The  boss  rages:  "Why,  don't  you 
know  A  I  belongs  to  the  other  school?  He'd  lambaste  that 
book  to  smithereens  and  we  must  give  our  readers  a  fair 
view  of  this  field.1'  The  book-fellow  hadn't  even  known 
where  "this  field"  was  located,  much  less  that  it  is  parcelled 
out  among  clans  like  a  Kentucky  feud.  By  night  he  drops 
from  the  telephone  with  the  good  news  that  "There's  a 
young  chap  out  at  the  University  of  Nor'  Nor'  West  Cali- 
fornia who  made  a  speech  on  that  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Association  who  might  do  a  good  thing.  But  I  don't 
know-  whether  he  can  write!"  Italics  by  the  communicant. 
Well,  the  literacy  figures  for  California  look  good,  and  as 
that  solemn  volume  now  .peers  down  from  the  Book  Shelf 
like  one  of  Maeterlinck's  children  waiting  to  be  born. 
Young  Chap  gets  a  night  letter,  replies  collect,  and  the 
hook  goes  to  him  by  air  mail.  Then — if  the  tale  has  a 
happy  ending — on  the  morning  of  October  First  comes  a 
pointed,  scholarly  and  pungent  review  that  proves  Young 
Chap  can  write  like  a  Ouija  board.  You  change  a  few 
words,  to  prove  you  are  an  editor,  and  the  Sage  Founda- 
tion Library  lists  that  review  as  the  best  printed  on  said 
volume.  For  happily  sometimes  the  dark  horse  does  bet- 
ter stuff  than  the  old  stager.  Not  every  perfection  or  ideal 
can  live  up  to  its  press  agentry. 

So  much  for  time  and  space.  Now  for  the  F.go.  There's 
not  much  crude  selfishness  among  the  serious  reviewers, 
though  perhaps  some  are  a  bit  eager  to  prove  their  scholar- 
ship by  getting  ceaselessly  in  print.  There's  certainly  little 
log-rolling  or  back-scratching  for  persons.  But — for  creeds 
and  programs  and  ideas,  "yes,  yes,"  as  the  Dutch  say  in 
the  Catskills.  The  expert  is  likely  to  have  a  thesis  of  his 
own,  even  a  gorgeous  hate.  He  proves  disputatious  to  a 
degree.  Of  course  there  are  the  tender-minded  who  think 
that  any  author  who  has  honestly  labored  and  brought  fortli 
the  most  mouse-like  book  deserves  credit.  Such  go  out  of 
their  way  to  say  nice  things  and  find  something  to  praise. 
They'll  like  the  pictures  or' binding  or  even  the  bibliography 
if  they  can't  like  anything  else.  But  there  are  more  of  the 
tough-minded  who  take  any  book  as  a  challenge.  They 
do  not  remember  that  critic  in  Greek  means  judge  and  not 
executioner.  These  stout  souls  may  approve  of  the  author 
and  even  his  book,  but  they  will  surely  discover  one  chapter 
at  least  to  demolish  with  a  barrage  of  facts  and  sarcasm. 
If  they  belong  to  an  opposing  school,  they  become  devastat- 
ing. Doubtless  this  is  a  service  to  truth  as  any  honest 
gladiatorial  exercise  must  be,  but  it  is  not  always  helpful 


to  the  possible  reader  who  wants  a  fair  picture  of  the  hook 
and  not  a  debate  of  technicians.  Yet  both  the  praise  and 
the  blame  are  due  to  an  altruistic  zeal  for  ideas,  and  not 
to  any  mean  design  to  boost  or  debase  the  personal  fortunes 
of  a  friend  or  foe. 

But  even  the  tough  reviewers  refuse  to  fulfill  one  func- 
tion of  vast  usefulness.  They  will  not  write  short  reviews 
of  poor  books  to  kill  them  off  gently  and  open  up  the  crowd- 
ed field  for  the  meritorious.  They  may  attack  an  idea  hut 
they  will  not  damn  a  futile  and  inane  effort.  The  poorer 
the  book  the  less  they  want  to  have  to  do  with  it.  They 
preserve  a  humane  silence  and  so  the  world  is  cluttered 
with  silly  books.  We  advocate  more  literary  euthanasia. 

For  it  seems  to  me  serious  reviewing  might  undertake 
these  four  things: 

To  steer  people  away  from  poor  books. 

To  inspire  them  to  read  good  books. 

To  save  us  from  reading  partly  good  books  by  digesting 
them  so  we  can  save  our  time  yet  profit  by  the  main  facts 
or  truth. 

To  give  us  the  data  in  doubtful  cases  so  that  we  can 
choose  for  ourselves  whether  to  read  or  not  to  read. 

On  the  whole  we  think  these  last  three  aims  are  being 
admirably  pursued  by  our  serious  reviewers.  We  have  no 
Dr.  Johnson,  no  Macaulay,  no  James  Russell  Lowell,  but 
we  have  an  increasing  reserve  of  able  and  honest  men  who 
read  books,  think  hard  on  them,  and  write  entertainingly 
of  their  thoughts.  Some  of  them  are  still  stodgy  and  dry- 
as-dust,  but  more  each  day  are  learning  that  the  end  of 
writing  is  to  be  read,  and  that  a  book  review  is  not  a  priv- 
ate parade  of  views  or  vanity,  but  the  introduction  of  an 
author  to  a  reader  and  should  be  done  with  such  kindness 
and  dignity  and  charm  that  the  author  gets  his  due  and 
the  reader  sound  guidance  in  choosing  his  printed  friend;-. 
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spirit  of  our  new  age  is  kodaked  in  our 
literature.  Our  fall  publications,  for  in- 
stance>  reveal  with  naked  clarity  and  can- 
dour  the  changing,  chaotic  life  of  the 
century.  The  trend  in  morals  is  precisely 
portrayed.  The  evolution  of  racial  type  in 
fiction  is  marked  by  the  enchanting  innovation  of  the  Negro 
as  protagonist  and  hero.  The  direction  of  economic  classes 
is  illuminatingly  reflected  in  the  criss-cross  of  character  por- 
trayal and  the  clash  of  social  situation. 

When  Joseph  Addison  in  the  eighteenth  century  wrote 
in  The  Spectator  against  Naked  Bosoms:  "This  much  I 
thought  fit  to  premise  before  I  resume  the  subject  which 
I  have  already  handled,  I  mean  the  naked  bosoms  of  our 
British  ladies.  I  hope  they  will  not  take  it  ill  of  me,  if 
I  still  beg  that  they  be  covered" — and  Samuel  Johnson  dur- 
ing the  same  era  defined  love  as  "lewdness"  and  declared 
his  purpose  in  writing  to  be  that  of  promoting  "the  increase 
of  virtue  rather  than  of  learning,"  they  were  expressing  the 
morality  of  a  different  society  and  a  different  age  from  the 
one  that  finds  expression  in  the  reflections  of  H.  G.  Wells 
in  his  latest  novel,  The  World  of  William  Clissold.  Our 
age  of  knickers,  jazz,  and  flappers,  deriving  its  social  in- 
spiration from  the  confusion  of  a  post-bellum  world  and  the 
decadence  of  an  economic  class,  marks  the  breakdown  of  an 
old  morality  and  the  incursion  of  a  new. 

The  World  of  William  Clissold,  with  its  consideration 
of  sex  and  social  life,  gives  form  to  this  new  morality.  The 
words  of  Johnson:  "A  woman  without  religion  is  with- 
out the  only  motive  that  in  general  can  incite  her  to  do 
well,"  were  descriptive  of  that  period  when  bourgeois  moral- 
ity was  approaching  its  apex.  It  was  a  day  when  mon- 
ogamous marriage  was  an  unquestioned  institution.  Fem- 
inine chastity  was  viewed  as  priceless  possession.  In  the 
nineteenth  century  the  viceless  Victorians  had  translated 
this  attitude  into  inexorable  doctrine,  and  so  educated  its 
women  in  "the  innocence  of  ignorance"  that  life  had  be- 
come a  gesture  of  escape  instead  of  recognition.  When 
Meredith,  not  many  years  ago,  suggested  ten-year  marriages 
instead  of  life-long  ones,  his  readers  and  contemporaries 
were  seized  with  mental  convulsion  and  apoplexy.  Yet 
H.  G.  Wells,  who  is  far  more  candid  than  George  Mere- 
dith, far  more  perspicacious  and  far  more  revolutionary  in 
his  attitude,  does  not  startle  or  volcanically  disturb  his  audi- 
ence. It  is  a  new  age  for  which  he  writes.  With  the 
decadence  of  the  morality  of  the  bourgeoisie,  he  had  freed 
himself  from  the  restraints,  repressions,  and  rigidities  of  its 
ethic.  In  fashion  that  is  neither  timid  nor  brazen,  he  main- 
tains, or  at  least  his  autobiographical  hero  does,  that  "all 
the  energy  of  life  is  sublimated  from  the  sexual  energy,"  and 
certainly  not  in  the  manner  of  a  sinner  declares  that  he 
has  been  "the  happy  lover  of  a  number  of  charming  and 
interesting  women,"  the  author  of  a  multitude  "of  intrigues 
that  often  overlapped  and  sometimes  went  on  simultaneously 
two  or  even  three  together." 

If  Samuel  Johnson  had  indulged  in  such  sins,  at  least  he 


would  have  hushed  them  into  a  silent  nook  of  his  brain 
and  contritely  regretted  them.  William  Clissold,  on  the 
other  hand,  assures  his  readers  that  he  is  "a  rake  unrepentant 
and  unashamed."  In  another  part  of  this  autobiographical 
novel,  Mr.  Wells  attacks  marriage,  and  notes  how  '"few 
of  us  realize  how  rapidly  family  life,  home  life  in  little 
groups  of  parents  and  young,  fades  out  of  modern  existence." 
In  many  other  ways  The  World  of  William  Clissold 
adumbrates  the  great  social  changes  that  have  overtaken  our 
civilization.  The  decline  of  ritualistic  religion  is  significant- 
ly noted.  "The  religious  teachings  of  the  past,"  Mr.  Wells 
observes,  "take  on  ...  a  juvenile  and  incomplete  air."  The 
disease  of  patriotism  is  exposed.  The  decline  if  not  dis- 
appearance of  laissez-faire  economics,  a  result  of  our  cen- 
tralizing and  trustifying  social  system,  and  the  necessity  of 
a  new  cooperative  society,  find  vivid  expression  in  William 
Clissold's  conception  of  the  metamorphosis  of  man  and  the 
inauguration  of  a  World  Directorate.  The  individualism 
that  dominated  the  last  two  centuries  is  attacked  as  catas- 
trophically  anachronistic.  The  demand  for  a  new  social 
order  has  become  importunate.  Only  in  a  new  social  order 
inspired  by  generous  emotion  and  guided  by  scientific  intel- 
ligence, does  Mr.  Wells  see  the  possibility  of  a  felicitous 
future.  The  competitive  system  which  our  fathers  lauded 
must  perish.  Social  cooperation  must  prevail.  "In  the 
service  and  salvation  of  the  species  lies  the  salvation  of  the 
individuals,"  writes  the  ruminating  Clissold  in  describing 
the  direction  of  human  progress. 

.  The  World  of  William  Clissold,  in  brief,  illuminates  a 
cross-section  of  contemporary  civilization.  It  is  a  reflex  ot 
our  age.  It  is  modern  in  that  it  denounces  the  old  and 
heralds  the  new.  A  new  morality,  a  new  religion,  a  new 
economics,  all  are  captured  in  its  revolutionary  motif. 

IN  Nigger  Heaven  and  Tropic  Death,  the  Negro  is  seized 
upon  for  serious  and  sympathetic  portrayal.  The  fact  that 
one  of  these  books,  Nigger  Heaven,  is  written  by  a  white 
man,  and  the  other,  Tropic  Death,  is  written  by  a  Negro, 
is  significant.  The  Negro  has  become  an  active  force  in 
contemporary  America.  The  great  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  psychology  of  the  Negro  is  a  thing  without 
parallel  in  our  history.  Until  recent  years  the  life  of  the 
Negro  has  been  checkered  with  disaster  and  despair.  With 
the  World  War,  the  advance  of  industrialism  and  the  spread 
of  education,  however,  a  new  Negro  has  sprung  into  crea- 
tion. The  passivity  and  docility  of  the  old  Negro  have  been 
translated  into  intellectual  aggressiveness  and  resistance. 
From  the  psychology  of  this  modern  Negro,  a  new  liter- 
ature has  come  stumblingly  into  being.  The  slave  motifs, 
the  simple  scenes  of  submissiveness  and  religiosity,  are  grad- 
ually being  discarded  for  the  newer  styles  and  the  ne\v 
motivations. 

Eric  Walrond's  Tropic  Death  is  a  contribution  of  this 
new  Negro.  In  this  group  of  atmospheric  stories  laid  in  the 
sun-scorched  clime  of  the  Caribbean,  the  appeal  is  neither 
racial  nor  romantic.  The  prose  is  fresh  and  rhythmic, 
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H.  Q.  Wells,  author  of  The  World  of 
William  Clissold  (Daran) 

opulent  to  excess.  There  is  no  sentimental  exaltation  of 
the  Negro.  Whites  and  blacks  are  not  pitted  against  each 
other,  with  aim  of  propaganda.  Characterizations  are  not 
executed  with  prejudice  and  passion.  Lives  grow  out  of 
their  environment,  beautiful  or  base  as  the  breath  of  soil 
or  sea  may  make  them.  No  class  or  race  fatalism  deter- 
mines their  destiny.  Yet  the  stories  are  not  exquisite  art. 
They  are  diffuse  in  narration,  tardy  in  climax,  and  ofttimes 
tedious  in  conclusion.  Despite  the  freshness  of  the  prose, 
its  movement  is  delayed  by  detail  that  is  superfluous  and 
encumbered  by  filigree  that  is  futile.  It  is  the  social  im- 
portance of  the  stories  that  should  be  stressed,  their  expres- 
sion of  the  new  Negro  art,  their  embodiment  of  a  new 
outlook  on  the  part  of  a  submerged  race. 

In  the  process  of  literary  evolution  social  classes  and  racial 
groups  have  experienced  both  distinction  and  extinction. 
The  aristocracy  once  extolled  is  now  neglected.  The  bour- 
geoisie once  ridiculed  later  became  eulogized.  The  prole- 
tariat once  exploited  as  the  "meaner  sort"  and  excluded 
from  literature  except  as  material  for  satire,  is  today  senti- 
mentalized and  paraded. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  economic  rise  of  the  Negro  and 
the  diffusion  of  his  culture,  a  new  attitude  has  grown  up 
toward  him  in  literature.  In  the  nineteenth  century  the 
Negro  was  used  in  literature  either  to  exemplify  the  vir- 
tues of  politeness  and  docility  or  the  vices  of  primitivism 
and  promiscuity.  The  maudlin  melodrama  of  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin  was  representative  of  one  phase  of  the  reaction ;  the 
farcial  tales  of  Octavius  Roy  Cohen  of  another.  In  brief, 
the  Negro  was  treated  in  literature  as  an  inferior. 


Nigger  Heaven  is  important  because  it  reflects  the  change 
of  social  attitude  in  fiction.  Tropic  Death  is  by  a  Negro, 
and  is,  therefore,  part  of  the  Negro  movement.  Nigger 
Heaven  is  by  a  white  man,  and,  therefore,  is  without  the 
gamut  of  racial  propaganda.  As  in  Clement  Wood's  Nig- 
ger and  in  Waldo  Frank's  Holiday,  the  Negro  in  Nigger 
Heaven  is  featured.  To  center  the  Negro  in  drama  or 
novel  in  this  fashion  two  decades  ago  would  have  been 
literary  sacrilege.  The  Negro  was  always  good  as  an  ac- 
cessory character,  a  source  of  wit  and  satire,  a  saccharine 
contrast,  but  as  a  protagonist  of  human  and  heroic  propor- 
tions he  was  never  conceived.  Stories  like  those  in  Thomas 
Nelson  Page's  In  Ole  Virginia,  in  which  the  Negro  played 
the  part  of  the  faithful  slave  or  the  merry  minstrel,  were 
the  rule  and  not  the  exception.  Nigger  Heaven  is  a  story 
of  Negro  life  done  without  excuse  or  explanation.  The 
Negro  in  the  novel  is  an  intense  creation.  There  is  none 
of  that  Goldsmithian  apology  for  "the  lives  of  the  mean 
[which]  by  no  means  affect  us  so  strongly  as  the  calamities 
of  the  great,"  but,  on  the  contrary,  an  interpretation  of 
Negro  life  in  terms  of  a  realism  that  is  unscarred  by  racial 
prejudice  or  social  supremacy.  The  cabaret  life  of  the 
Negro  in  Nigger  Heaven  in  fact  is  described  with  verve 
and  vigor,  caught  up  in  the  swing  of  a  rapid  prose  that  is 
at  once  picturesque  and  passionate.  The  cry  of  Byron 
Kasson,  the  hero  of  the  novel,  voices  an  attitude  that  is 
both  challenge  and  threat. 

It  must  be  added,  nevertheless,  that  Nigger  Heaven  is 
in  essence  a  novel  of  the  New  York  Negro.  While  its 
social  approach  is  sympathetic,  it  but  touches  upon  a  few 
of  the  many  phases  of  Negro  life.  The  economic  struggle 
of  the  Negro,  evidenced  in  the  unavailing  attempts  of  Byron 
to  locate  a  position  commensurate  with  his  capacity,  is  but 
one  aspect  of  the  difficulty.  In  the  labor  movement  itself 
the  position  of  the  Negro  is  even  more  distressful.  Segre- 
gation and  discrimination  in  the  unions  are  among  the  most 
handicapping  manifestations  of  race-prejudice  in  the  eco- 
nomic situation.  Of  these  things.  Nigger  Heaven  does  not 
treat — yet  of  these  things  Nigger  Hells  are  made. 

IN  Jim  Tully's  novel  Jarnegan,  and  Ruth  Suckow's  Iowa 
Interiors,  and  E.  M.  Roberts'  The  Time  of  Man,  the 
Negro  is  omitted,  but  the  white  proletarian  and  peasant 
are  not.  When  Goldsmith,  Burns,  Clare,  Crabbe,  Words- 
worth and  Elliott  painted  the  peasant  in  poetic  fashion, 
it  was  before  the  days  when  the  smoke  of  factories  had 
darkened  the  face  of  the  western  world  with  misery 
and  madness.  The  proletariat  was  still  asleep  in  homes  that 
soon  were  to  be  startled  into  life  by  the  machinery  of  the  new 
age.  Ruth  Suckow's  peasantry  is  the  product  of  these  late  gen- 
erations of  struggle  and  survival.  The  drabness  of  its  life  is 
emphasized.  Its  tragedies  are  simple,  homely,  stark  realities. 
Its  characters  are  but  living  extensions  of  its  environment. 
The  emptiness  of  their  life  is  but  an  expression  of  their 
milieu.  In  The  Time  of  Man,  however,  which  is  one  of 
the  best  works  of  fiction  in  recent  American  literature,  this 
same  tragedy  of  rustic  life  is  given  an  even  more  penetrat- 
ing portrayal.  Elizabeth  Madox  Roberts  has  poetized  her 
material  without  weakening  or  diffusing  its  realism.  Her 
Ellen  and  Jonas  and  Jasper  are  the  embodiment  of  that 
pathetic  futility  of  endeavor,  that  wide,  sweeping  ignor- 
ance and  suffering,  which  characterize  the  life  of  the 
peasantry  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world.  In  Jarnegan 
it  is  not  the  peasant  but  the  proletarian  that  is  depicted. 
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Jarnegan  is  a  bill-poster  with  pugilistic  genius.  Prison- 
experience  for  killing  Japper,  a  scab,  and  fortuitous  turns 
of  fortune  with  fakir  and  harlot,  lead  him  to  Holly- 
wood and  success  as  a  movie-director.  Melodramatic  in 
detail  and  denouement,  the  novel,  nevertheless,  has  social 
value  in  reflecting  a  sympathetic  attitude  toward  labor. 
The  cause  of  labor  is  defended  throughout  the  book.  The 
murder  of  a  scab  is  interpreted  as  a  gesture  of  cleanliness 
and  solidarity.  Jarnegan's  lawyer,  in  defending  his  client's 
murder,  declares:  "Those  among  you,  gentlemen,  who,  like 
myself,  have  labored  in  the  mines  and  mills — know  how 
dear  that  cause  is.  ...  It  ain't  murder  to  kill  a  scab,  any- 
how. .  .  ."  In  another  place,  reflecting  the  attitude  of  labor, 
Jarnegan  exclaims :  "They're  a  Union  gang  with  Ringling's, 
and  they'll  feed  the  guy  that  killed  Japper,  by  God.  ...  I 
can  hold  my  head  up  anyhow  when  I  meet  my  own  kind 
— that's  worth  something."  And  in  another  place  he  de- 
clares :  "He  had  never  for  a  moment  felt  sorry  for  Japper. 
Into  his  mind  always  came  the  thought — born  of  a  psy- 
chology learned  as  a  child — 'It  served  him  right — he  was 
a  scab.'  Members  of  the  I.  W.  W.  and  trade  unions  found 
in  him  a  friend.  They  were  striking  for  something.  It  was 
the  rebellion  in  his  own -soul  that  he  loved  in  them." 

Side  by  side  with  the  labor  motif,  which  had  also  gained 
more  subdued  expression  in  The  World  of  William  Clissold, 
is  the  same  freedom  of  attitude  toward  sex  that  we  dis- 
covered in  the  latter  novel.  Jarnegan's  point  of  view  is  less 
philosophic  than  that  of  Clissold,  but  is  not  less  free  and 
fearless.  In  a  moment  of  lucid  confession  Jarnegan  as- 
serts: "A  girl  that's  pretty  wasn't  made  to  write.  What 
a  fake  the  whole  business  is — you  eat  your  heart  out  for  a 
dame  and  you  get  her  and  you're  sick  of  her  in  a  week. 
Once  the  fort  surrenders,  it  isn't  the  fort  you  wanted.  .  .  ." 
Throughout  the  novel,  Jarnegan  is  a  Clissold,  only  with  a 
less  subtle  philosophic  temper. 

The  decadence  of  the  family,  which  The  World  of  Wil- 
liam Clissold  attests  and  which  in  individual  reaction 
Jarnegan  illustrates,  may  be  detected,  in  diluted  form,  in 
Dorothy  Canfield's  Her  Son's  Wife  and  Rose  Macaulay's 
Crewe  Train.  The  unhappy  marital  life  in  the  novels,  in 
the  one  instance  of  Ralph  and  the  other  of  Denham,  is  due 
to  conditions  that  are  inevitable  in  the  present  relationship 
of  husband  and  wife.  In  The  Ninth  Wave  a  pleasantly 
phrased  but  undynamic  novel,  Carl  Van  Doren  pictures  a 
more  beatific  state  of  marital  existence.  Mr.  Van  Doren's 
novel,  enticing  in  segments,  is  removed  from  reality  by  a 
kind  of  romantic  placidity  of  expression.  In  Tampico,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Hergesheimer  plunges  into  Mexico,  embroils  his 
hero  in  tropical  intrigue  and  duplicity,  intrudes  a  dancing 
girl,  inserts  a  murder,  and  all  in  all  concocts  a  clever  if 
inconsequential  story  of  the  "insatiable  tropics."  Herges- 
heimer's  excursion  into  a  melodrama  of  love  and  oil,  how- 
ever, is  a  least  more  tensely  contemporaneous  than  Fritz 
Mauthner's  Mrs.  Socrates,  a  delightful  satire  on  the  old 
philosopher  and  a  defense  of  the  misunderstood  Xantippe, 
reviving  a  theme  that  is  almost  as  ancient  as  antique  myth 
and  magic.  Yet  the  Mrs.  Socrates  he  delineates,  the 
Socrates,  Alcibiades  and  Aspasia,  are  as  vivid  and  vital  as 
the  Modern  Hamlet. 

In  Louis  Bromfield's  Early  Autumn  and  Ellen  Glasgow's 
The  Romantic  Comedians,  the  growth  of  the  new  morality, 
so  striking  a  development  in  The  World  of  William  Clis- 
sold, is  reflected  in  the  conflict  of  the  old  generation  with 
the  new.  The  struggle  of  fathers  and  children,  the  motif  of 


Turgenev's  masterpiece,  is  the  dram.i 
that  underlies  both  of  these  novels. 
Early  Autumn  is  an  effective  picture 
of  "the  last  of  the  Puritans,"  the  fad- 
ing of  family-life  and  family-virtue, 
the  disintegration  of  the  negative  at- 
tributes of  the  old  order.  "The  cloud 
that  was  never  absent  from  the  home 
at  Pentlands"  is  the  cloud  of  the  past, 
of  dead  figures  and  dead  conceptions. 
This  same  cloud  in  less  oppressive 
fashion  hangs  over  the  life  of  Judge 
Honeywell,  the  protagonist  in  The 
Romantic  Comedians,  turning  his 
mourning  into  mockery  and  his  love 
into  disaster.  At  sixty-five, 
a  widower,  to  whom  "sex 
as  a  topic  for  speculation 
was  little  more  than 


Decoration  by  Aaron  Douglas  for  Nigger  Heaven 
by  Carl  Van  Vechten  (Knopf) 

virgin  wilderness  in  his  mind,"  Judge  Honeywell,  after 
marrying  a  coquettish  girl  of  twenty-three,  soon  learns 
that  he  is  living  in  an  age  "when  you  can  be  improper 
without  having  to  go  abroad."  Again  it  is  the  story 
of  age  conquered  by  youth,  the  old  superseded  by  the  new. 

In  summary,  our  fall  literature  is  expressive  of  the  spirit 
and  tempo  of  our  age.  While  Mrs.  Socrates  may  breathe 
of  an  ancient  origin,  her  temper  and  response  are  distinctly 
modern.  William  Clissold  voices  not  the  discontent,  revolt 
and  aspiration  of  an  individual  but  the  desire  and  mood  of 
a  growing  group.  Nigger  Heaven  and  Tropic  Death  are 
the  promise  and  not  the  fulfillment  of  a  rich  prophecy.  Iowa 
Interiors  and  Jarnegan  are  the  outgrowths  of  a  social  motif 
that  has  strengthened  and  clarified  in  the  last  nine  years. 

The  ultimate  significance  of  this  fiction,  in  short,  lies  in 
the  relationship  of  art  to  social  life.  Early  Autumn  and  The 
Romantic  Comedians  reflect  the  decay  of  the  family  as  a 
social  form,  the  weakening  of  the  old  conventions  and  the 
disappearance  of  the  old  virtues. 
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Philosophy  by  a  Physician 


By  HAVEN  EMERSON,  M.D. 


picture,  the  medical  experiences,  the  ad- 
vice  and  plan  for  treatment  and  prevention 
of  the  many  calamities  of  marriage  that  have 
their  origin  in  male  selfishness  have  rarely 
been  more  understandingly  discussed  than  in 
Doctor  Joseph  Collin"s  new  book — and  never 
with  so  gentle,  yet  firm  a  grasp.  Rightly  does  this  sure  and 
courageous  physician  accuse  the  triad — religion  as  it  is 
preached  formally,  and  convention  and  expedience  as  they 
dominate  common  social  practice,  of  guilt  in  causing  the 
inadequacies  and  infirmities  that  we  begin  to  recognize  are 
sex  borne. 

His  treatment  «f  the  subject  of  continence  is  admirable. 
While  with  other  physicians  he  is  keenly  alive  to  the  catas- 
trophes which  flow  from  protracted  self-control  (with  no 
satisfaction  except  the  saving  of  one's  soul)  yet  he  says, 
wisely  and  with  true  vision: 

There  are  conditions  under  which  continence  may  contribute 
to  efficiency  (health)  and  happiness.  Those  conditions  are  that 
the  individual  should  he  proud  of  his  creative  possession  and 
desires  rather  than  ashamed  of  them;  that  the  reward  for 
keeping  his  jewels  in  their  case  should  be  not  the  promise  of 
happiness  in  the  dead,  but  in  the  quick — the  knowledge  that  he 
can  offer  them  whole  to  one  who  is  worthy  of  them.  This 
makes  it  worth  while  to  be  continent.  Things  that  are  worth 
u-hile  are  never  injurious. 

No  better  philosophy  of  the  social  hygiene  movement  in 
the  United  States  can  be  found  that  the  insistence  on  the 
relation  of  sex  to  character,  and  upon  the  primary  and  in- 
escapable duty  of  parents  to  be  teachers  of  their  own  chil- 
dren in  at  least  this  subject.  This  and  the  absolute  equality 
of  women  with  men  are  the  answers  of  Joseph  Collins  to 
the  queries  of  the  bride  and  to  the  saddened  and  discouraged 
mothers  who  seek  an  honest  reason  for  the  collision  of  their 
hopes  with  a  reality  they  dare  not  admit. 

One  would  prefer  other  titles  than  Sex  Urge  and  Frigid- 
ity, and  Incompatability  for  two  chapters,  but  perhaps  it 
is  a  necessity  of  the  prescription.  To  one  who  can  say  as 
his  conviction  that  sex  is  not  only  "the  most  natural  thing 
in  the  world,  but  the  most  essential"  it  must  be  quite  plain 
that  if  we  are  to  hold  tight  to  our  precious  posession  of  the 
family  "it  should  be  the  most  delightful  and  decent." 

But  why  plague  us  with  a  chapter  on  the  abnormal, 
Homosexuality,  even  though  it  be  common,  or  pad  the  book 
with  an  extract  from  Kraft-Ebbing?  This  seems  bad  taste 
in  the  way  of  book-making  and  is  a  misfit  for  lay  education. 
Surely  throughout  the  volume  we  have  had  intolerance  held 
up  to  us  so  often  that  we  could  have  been  spared  the  added 
;ippeal  to  our  sympathy  for  sexual  misfits. 

WHO  would  have  thought  that  the  child  health 
movement,  the  pride  of  the  country,  destined  to  be 
the  symbol  of  our  vaunted  sanitary  intelligence  could  have 
made  children  of  us  all — of  our  nation,  the  nation's  heroes 
(vide  William  Jennings  Bryan)  and  our  American  writers? 
We  see  the  superiority  complex  of  the  author  develop  its 
most  expressive  phases  in  chapters  on  Adult  Infantilism 


and  Do  Characters  in  Fiction  Behave  like  Human  Beings? 
Even  a  psychiatrist  with  a  background  of  seventy-five  thou- 
sand days  as  practitioner  of  medicine  can  hardly  be  omnis- 
cient. Yet  how  delightfully  does  he  expose  us  to  the  cruel 
truth  of  his  thesis.  He  does  not  leave  us  a  shred  of  self- 
respect,  far  less  any  excuse  for  self-esteem.  One  feels  al- 
ways the  storm  of  his  indignation  which  threatens  to  burst 
every  time  he  hears  the  subject  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment. 

Finally  his  fury  and  his  temptation  can  no  longer  be 
controlled  and  he  tells  us  that  he,  and  we  must  assume  that 
she  is  included,  who  would  rather  "live  than  succeed,  be 
happy  than  rich,  have  peace  of  mind  than  radios,  be  tranquil 
rather  than  apprehensive,  be  courageous  and  not  cowardly, 
and  finally  be  resigned  and  not  agitated"  must  learn  properly 
to  use  alcohol,  which  is  to  this  literary  doctor  "the  most 
important  tangible  means  in  the  world  to  secure  these 
desiderata."  He  sees  the  legal  interference  with  the  com- 
mercial exploitation  of  this  particular  habit-forming  drug 
as  the  cause  of  all  our  crime  and  much  of  our  intellectual 
and  social  dishonesty  or  puerility. 

Fear  of  humiliation  seems  to  be  a  potent  factor  in  driv- 
ing Dr.  Collins  to  tilt  at  the  childishness  of  his  and  our 
nation  and  its  governors.  He  seems  to  feel  we  are  likely 
to  be  made  pitiful  by  a  Europe  which  jokes  us  on  our 
Scopes  trials  and  our  Klans,  with  their  hundred  per  cent 
bigotry.  There  is  lacking  a  robust  individualism  to  give 
him  something  of  the  equanimity  of  Osier.  We  would  ask 
him  to  look  at  the  busy  quietness  of  the  Quakers.  They 
surely  have  heard  many  of  the  Voices  crying  in  the  Wilder- 
ness and  answered  with  loyalty  and  speed. 

A  RELENTLESS  reasoned  destruction  of  the  Freudians 
/\_  is  the  burden  of  his  chapter  titled  Fundamentalists 
and  Modernists.  We  forget  the  inappropriateness  of  the 
label  in  delight  at  the  vigor  with  which  the  Viennese  practice 
of  psychiatry  is  punctured  again  and  again.  Let  us  take 
courage  and  believe  ourselves  that  "will  and  mind"  rather 
than  "conditioned  reflexes  and  built-in  reactions"  give  man 
the  determinations  which  make  of  him  something  more 
than  a  "mechanism  regulated  by  a  machine." 

In  Leisure  and  Libraries  Collins  is  at  his  safest,  and 
when  he  lauds  adult  education  and  the  pleasures  of  self- 
improvement  he  joins  the  constructive  teachers  who  see  the 
eternal  struggle  between  legislation  and  education  as  the 
basis  of  social  action.  We  say  amen  to  his  ideas  on  tolera- 
tion and  health. 

The  dynamo  to  develop  toleration  is  the  newspaper  and 
magazine:  distributing  stations  are  libraries.  If  there  were 
a  New  York  World  and  a  Newark  or  Cleveland  Library 
in  every  State  of  the  Union,  our  souls  would  soon  be  purged 
of  biliousness. 

And  "Health  is  the  most  desirable  of  all  assets,  but  health 
•without  character  is  scarcely  worth  pursuit." 

HAVEN  EMERSON,  M.D. 


THE  DOCTOR  LOOKS  AT  I.OVE  AND  LIFE,   by  Dr.   Joseph   Coll™. 
Doran.     279   pp.     Price   $3.00   postpaid   of   The   Surrey. 
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Democracy  in  the  Making 


I.   On  the  Road 


himself 


men  have  joined  in  making  this  year  of 
our  Lord  a  notable  one  in  the  literature  of 
democracy.  One  is  our  great  demophobe, 
Mr.  Mencken.  The  other  is  a  relatively  in- 
conspicuous  scholar  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  Thomas  Vernor  Smith,  who  proves 
a  great  democrat.  For  the  same  reason  that  Billy 
Sunday  drew  bigger  crowds  than  the  late  President  Eliot, 
Mr.  Mencken's  book  will  no  doubt  have  the  wider  read- 
ing. But  in  comparing  the  two  books  one  is  reminded  of  the 
back-row  whisperer  who  broke  up  a  discussion  of  relative 
merit  in  the  Poetry  Society  by  remarking  that  you  can 
feel  Burns,  but  you  can  only  hear  Noyes. 

The  venom  of  Mr.  Mencken's  attack  on  what  he  calls 
the  democratic  thesis  is  more  interesting,  on  the  whole, 
than  the  attack  itself.  In  lesser  men,  such  fury  has  often 
fairly  simple  psychological  explanations.  We  hate  what  V.T 
ffir.  We  fear  what  seems  to  have  injured  us  and  may  do 


so  again.  We  fear  what  we  half  unconsciously  know  our- 
selves to  be — fear  it  so  much  that  we  project  it  on  some- 
one else  and  then  fear,  and  hate,  the  scapegoat.  The  adoles- 
cent girl  rages  at  her  mother;  the  parvenu  scolds  her  serv- 
ants; the  new-hatched  free-thinker  lampoons  the  church. 
The  degree  of  frenzy  is  often  a  pretty  good  indication  of  the 
degree  of  bondage.  If  Mr.  Mencken  were  of  common  clay, 
it  would  be  amusing  to  speculate  on  the  hidden  fires  that 
keep  the  lava  spouting. 

More  simply,  Mr.  Mencken  is  in  this  book  a  rip-snorting 
romanticist — whipping  up  the  objects  of  his  dislike  or  fear 
into  dragons  with  fiery  eyes  and  stinking  breath.  He  bludg- 
eons facts  into  serried  rows  of  rights  and  wrongs.  He  jousts 
at  the  foe,  and  fells  him ;  indeed  he  keeps  right  on  felling 
him.  Give  him  an  intelligence  test,  a  Dayton  trial,  and 
Boston  Common,  and  he  will  spin  you  a  tale  that  makes  the 
flesh  creep.  It  is  a  grand  show. 

But  after  all  he  doesn't  get  the  point.  Everywhere  in 
Christendom,  he  growls,  the  fundamental  axioms  of  democ- 
racy are  accepted : 


1 


16.? 
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(a)  that  the  great  masses  of  men  have  an  inalienable 
right,  born  of  the  very  nature  of  things,  to  govern  them- 
selves, and 

(b)  that  they  are  competent  to  do  it. 

Most  of  the  book  is  thereupon  given  to  demonstrating,  with 
knightly  fervor  (but  loutish  humor),  that  the  great  masses 
are  not  competent  to  do  it ;  at  the  end  he  adds  that  they 
don't  do  it  because  they  let  the  capitalists  get  a  strangle- 
hold. He  lets  the  first  axiom  pretty  much  alone,  and  there 
he  gives  his  case  away.  For  obviously  if  the  masses  have 
the  right  to  govern  themselves  it  makes  no  difference  whether 
they  are  competent  to  do  so  or  not,  and  the  most  funda- 
mental thinking  about  democracy  is  being  done  today  by 
men  who  would  not  be  greatly  disturbed  if  you  gave  them  as 
a  creed : 

(a)  that  the  great  masses  of  men  have  an  inalienable 
right,  born  of  the  very  nature  of  things,  to  govern  them- 
selves, and  • 

(b)  that  they  are  incompetent  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Mencken  is  crying  for  the  moon  when  he  asks  for  a 
cosmos  in  which  men's  rights  and  responsibilities  coincide 
with  their  abilities.  Reality  doesn't  grow  in  that  pattern. 
If  music  is  the  resolution  of  discords  into  harmony,  civiliza- 
tion is  the  resolution  of  paradoxes  into  experience.  Of  course 
we  can't  govern  ourselves — but  we  must.  It  is  not  only 
egotistic,  it  is  downright  infantile  to  quarrel  with  nine- 
tenths  of  humanity  because  their  perceptions  are  less  sensi- 
tive than  Mr.  Mencken's.  They're  there ;  and  what  is  he 
going  to  do  about  it? 

Let  Mr.  Smith  of  Chicago  answer: 

Whatever  may  be  the  defects  of  democracy,  the  only  possible 
alternative  is  of  such  a  character  as  to  renew  faith  in  democracy, 
however  poor  it  may  be ;  for  the  contrast  is  at  bottom  between 
selecting  one's  own  ends — rough  hew  them  how  one  may — and 
lending  oneself  to  further  the  ends  of  another. 

The  democratic  experiment — with  Bryan  and  'Mencken 
thrown  in — or  the  spiritual  exploitation  of  most  men  by  a 
few  men :  there  is  the  choice.  And  it  takes  a  tougher  and 
tougher  hide,  as  the  centuries  roll  on,  to  be  a  Napoleon. 

Unlike  Mr.  Mencken,  who  only  half  avows  his  affection 
for  the  vanished  overlords  of  Europe  in  occasional  paren- 
theses, Mr.  Smith  frankly  admits  his  idealism.  He  is  a 
democrat,  and  he  says  so.  He  is  not  very  romantic  about 
it,  though  he  does  have  a  weakness  for  the  romantic  vice  of 
fine  writing.  He  takes  certain  ethical  habits  of  the  race — 
the  persistent  feeling  that  liberty,  fraternity,  equality  are 
good  things — and  looks  them  over  to  see  how  they  fit  our 
1926  world.  He  still  feels  that  they  are  good,  and  he  justi- 
fies that  feeling  by  testing  them  against  psychological  experi- 
ence. He  admits  that  they  have  not  worked  very  well  in 
practice,  but  instead  of  arguing  from  our  failure  to  realize 
them  that  they  should  now  be  discarded,  he  makes  the  tonic 
proposal  that  we  deliberately  bend  the  resources  of  civiliza- 
tion, increasingly  in  command  as  it  is  of  power  and  of 
machinery,  to  seeing  whether  they  can  be  made  to  work. 

Mass  production  is  obviously  a  death-threat  to  equality, 
to  liberty,  and  hence  to  fraternity.  It  has  removed  from  the 
worker  not  only  the  opportunity  to  be  skilled,  but  the  more 
precious  opportunity  to  understand  and  feel  a  directing  share 
in  the  ends  of  his  labor.  The  shallow  suggestion  that  these 
losses  can  be  made  up  to  the  worker  in  his  pay  envelope 
and  his  leisure  hours  Mr.  Smith  dismisses  with  vigor:  if 
the  worker's  capacity  for  end-guided  activity  is  "denied  any 
goal  except  the  extrinsic  one  of  wage,  the  wage,  however 


great,  cannot  redress  the  deep  wrong  to  his  personality  in- 
volved in  the  denial.  ...  No  amount  of  leisure  in  which 
to  spend  the  wage  can  purge  the  ethical  toxins  left  by  his 
daily  degradation.  To  talk  of  'self-culture  in  the  margin 
of  life'  is  to  talk  pious  bombast." 

Rather,  work  itself  must  be  socialized :  and  the  professions 
point  the  way.  We  have  no  right  to  say  that  any  necessary 
work  is  necessarily  "of  such  a  character  as  to  dwarf  those 
who  must  do  it"  until  society  has  exhausted  its  resources  to 
fit  the  work  to  the  potentialities  of  the  worker: 

Not  until  we  see  that  it  is  on  the  work  of  average  men  that 
the  good  life  must  be  founded  will  we  make  the  effort  which 
alone  can  determine  whether  a  thorough-going  moral  democ- 
racy is  possible.  There  is  no  adequate  ground  for  pessimism 
until  we  have  done  our  best. 

As  to  method  the  book  is,  and  quite  properly,  only  sug- 
gestive. It  is  clear  that  in  industry,  for  example,  we  greatly 
lack  knowledge  of  the  actual  case  history  of  such  experi- 
ments as  have  already  been  made  in  making  work  less 
numbing  to  the  intelligence,  more  nourishing  to  the  con- 
scious purpose.  Methods  must  be  hammered  out  of  ex- 
perience, and 'that  slowly. 

But  at  two  points  we  have  here  a  distinguished  contribu- 
tion to  American  thought  about  democracy.  One  is  the 
rescuing  of  the  term  from  the  merely  political  connotations 
which  have  long  been  overstressed,  and  its  identification 
with  the  freshest  concepts  of  social  and  individual  health : 

The  equality  ideal  must  mean  this  highly  important  thing, 
that  every  man  shall  be  entitled  to  understand  and  progressively 
to  create  the  ends  for  which  his  energy  goes.  And  this  means 
of  course  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  kind  of  character  that  can 
create  and  appreciate  purposes  that  outrun  the  moment.  .  .  . 
A  unified  personality  in  a  harmonious  world — this  is  a  psycho- 
logical statement  of  the  democratic  objective. 

The  other  is  the  frank,  deliberate,  ethical  challenge  to  a 
society  that  calls  itself  democratic:  to  stop  whining  about 
inferiority,  to  accept  and  use  the  fact  of  growth,  to  invest 
every  scrap  of  energy  that  science  can  wring  from  nature 
in  the  enterprise  of  giving  human  personality  a  chance  to 
create  itself. 

Mr.  Mencken  to  the  contrary,  some  of  us  are  still  proud 
to  be  democrats  while  such  purposes  are  felt  among  us. 

GEDDES  SMITH 

NOTES  ON  DEMOCRACY,  by  H.  L.  Mencken.  Knopf.  300  pp.  Price 
$2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE  DEMOCRATIC  WAY  OF  LIFE,  by  Thomas  Vernon  Smith.  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Press.  211  pp.  Price  $1.75  postpaid  of  The  Surrey. 


II.   On  the  Job 


WHILE  many  of  our  most  oracular  contemporaries 
make  the  welkin  ring  with  jeremiads  on  the  collapse 
of  democracy,  industrial  executives,  both  on  the  side  of 
management  and  of  labor,  are  putting  democracy  to  work 
on  the  job.  They  have  discovered  that  no  industrial  enter- 
prise can  be  successfully  run  until  the  interest  and  creative 
capacity  of  every  least  member  of  the  organization  can  be 
aroused  and  functionally  coordinated  into  what  Mary 
Follett  calls  "integrative  unity."  For  those  who  are  in -a 
position  to  see  what  is  going  on  in  industry,  the  best  of  our 
contemporary  manufacturing  establishments  may  fairly  be 
described  as  our  most  effective  educational  institutions.  As 
a  matter  of  practical  wisdom,  industrial  executives  are  con- 
sciously aiming  at  the  "full  education  which  John  De\vey 
in  his  Reconstruction  of  Philosophy  says  comes  "only  when 
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there  is  a  responsible  sharing  on  the  part  of  each  person  in 
proportion  to  capacity,  in  shaping  the  aims  and  policies  of 
the  social  group  to  which  they  belong,"  a  fact  which,  he 
emphasizes,  "fixes  the  significance  of  democracy." 

For  men  who  face  the  necessity  of  making  mechanized 
industry  work,  democracy  has  ceased  to  be  a  metaphysical 
concept,  and  is  being  seen  and  used  as  the  effective  driving 
pmver  behind  the  creative  process.  This  fact  not  only  fixes 
the  significance  of  democracy  but  it  also  supplies  a  gage  of 
the  value  of  books  on  industry,  its  history  and  conduct. 


IN  The  Coal  Miners'  Struggle  for  Industrial  Status, 
Arthur  E.  Suffern  gives  us  a  scholarly  report  of  "things 
that  have  been,"  and  some  things  that  are,  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  and  their 
relationships  with  coal  operators.  As  a  collection  of  facts 
resented  as  discrete  historical  data,  the  book  is  a  storehouse 
of  information.  Here  are  dates,  numbers,  summaries  of 
collective  agreements,  the  principles  underlying  these  agree- 
ments, a  description  of  the  machinery  through  which  agree- 
ments are  enforced.  But  the  author  is  so  intent  on  being 
"objective,"  so  meticulously  scientific  in  avoiding  the  charge 
of  bias,  that  he  rarely  gives  us  a  cue  to  the  question  as  to 
how  the  miners  or  operators  or  their  organizations  managed 
to  "jet  that  way."  The  result  is  that  he  has  given  us  a 
kiln-bleached  skeleton,  a  carefully  encased  museum-piece 
detached  from  the  living  processes,  the  web  and  woof  of  the 
life  in  the  coal  fields  out  of  which  miners'  unions,  employers' 
associations,  collective  agreements  evolved.  The  book  tells 
us  a  great  deal  about  what  has  been,  but  it  helps  us  very 
little  to  understand  the  currents  of  conflicting  desires  and 
economic  interests  which  time  and  again  have  come  to  the 
surface  in  lockouts  and  strikes  and  which  because  they  have 
not  been  understood  and  intelligently  dealt  with  are  likely 
to  paralyze  the  bituminous  coal  industry  in  the  spring  of 
1927  as  they  did  the  anthracite  industry  last  year. 

The  difficulty  from  which  Suffern's  book  suffers  seems 
to  be  inherent  in  the  policy  of  many  research  endowments 
that  place  an  excessive  value  upon  "facts"  as  against  "opin- 
ions." It  is  as  if  men  in  the  physical  sciences  should  record 
their  experimental  observations  and  should  then  for  fear  of 
being  accused  of  imperfect  objectivity  refrain  from  formulat- 
ing any  hypotheses  as  to  the  significance  of  their  data.  Such  a 
timorous  avoidance  of  theory — for  what  is  theory  but  well- 
considered  opinion  ? — would  be  the  death  of  the  cooperative 
thinking  to  which  technical  intervention  and  scientific  dis- 
covery owe  so  much. 

In  their  Employe  Stock  Ownership  in  the  United  States, 
Robert  E.  Foerster,  director  of  the  industrial  relations 
section  of  the  department  of  economics  and  social  institu- 
tions in  Princeton,  and  his  assistant,  Else  H.  Dietel,  make 
an  obeisance  to  this  ideal  of  sterile  objectivity  and  then  hap- 
pily chuck  it  into  the  discard.  Through  68  of  the  174 
pages  of  their  book  they  give  a  comprehensive  record  and 
then  turn  to  a  keen  analysis  of  questions  of  individual  and 
general  policy  involved  in  these  plans.  "Although  in  the 
nature  of  things,"  they  say,  "this  chapter  cannot  have  so 
objective  a  character  as  the  preceding  chapters,  we  shall 
have  no  hesitation  in  choosing  between  some  of  the  alterna- 
tive procedures  that  it  discusses'  and  to  such  an  extent  im- 
plying that  one,  line  of  development  has  advantages  over 
another."  As  a  result  of  their  daring  to  admit  that  they 
have  reached  at  least  tentative  conclusions  as  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  their  data,  they  show  us  employe  stock  ownership 


plans  as  parts  of  the  living  process  by  which  the  interests 
and  desires  of  employes  and  employers  are  being  shaped. 
The  International  Labor  Organization  by  Paul  Perigord, 
justifies  the  publishers'  announcement  that  it  is  the  first 
book  written  in  English  through  which  the  student  of  public 
questions  can  adequately  acquaint  himself  with  the  history, 
structure  and  operation  of  the  International  Labor  Organi- 
zation of  the  League  of  Nations.  Mr.  Perigord  not  only 
gives  the  facts  one  needs  to  understand  the  machinery  of 
the  International  Labor  Office,  but  he  also  follows  the 
evolution  of  the  idea  out  of  which  it  grew  from  the  days  of 
such  pioneers  in  the  advocacy  of  international  labor  legisla- 
tion as  Necker,  finance  adviser  to  Louis  XVI,  Robert  Owen 
and  Adolphe  Blanqui,  to  Samuel  Gompers  and  Woodrow 
Wilson.  It  was  Blanqui  who  first  raised  the  question  as 
to  why  Powers  that  made  a  practice  of  signing  treaties 
"binding  them  to  kill  men"  could  not  draw  up  modern 
agreements  "to  preserve  and  enrich  human  life."  Through 
his  association  with  men  like  Henry  M.  Robinson,  who  was 
a  member  of  the  Supreme  Economic  Council  at  the  Peace 
Conference  of  1919  and  the  employer  member  of  the  Inter- 
national Conference  for  Legislation  for  Labor,  Mr.  Peri- 
gord  is  able  to  take  us  into  the  conferences  and  debates  of 
the  groups  whose  conflicting  ideas  and  objectives  with  re- 
spect to  the  proper  constitution  of  the  Charter  of  Labor 
were  resolved  in  the  labor  sections  of  the  Treaty  of 
Peace.  The  subtitle  of  his  volume  is  A  Study  of  Labor 
and  Capital  in  Cooperation,  and  in  spite  of  the  rather  un- 
wieldy bulk  of  the  materials  with  which  he  is  compelled 
to  deal,  he  succeeds  in  conveying  a  sense  of  democracy  as 
an  integrative  process  at  work  throughout  the  industrial 
and  economic  spheres  of  our  modern  civilization. 

NOWHERE  have  I  found  such  penetrating  appraisal  and 
analysis  of  the  processes  through  which  essential  de- 
mocracy is  getting  on  the  job  in  industry  as  that  contained  in 
The  Scientific  Foundations  of  Business  Administration.  Here 
Mr.  Overstreet,  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  City  College 
of  New  York,  shows  the  result  of  recent  developments  in 
the  psychology  between  business  and  industrial  administra- 
tion. Harlow  S.  Person,  managing  director  of  the  Taylor 
Society,  reviews  the  results  of  the  application  of  the  scien- 
tific technique  to  problems  of  management,  and  Mary  Fol- 
lett  gives  such  an  analysis  of  the  philosophic  problems  that 
arise  in  the  course  of  business  and  industrial  administration 
as  has  rarely  been  put  into  print.  Then  Henry  S.  Denni- 
son,  president  of  the  Dennison  Manufacturing  Company, 
subjecting  Miss  Follett's  philosophy  to  the  test  of  the  ex- 
perience of  a  going  manufacturing  concern,  gives  a  rare  il- 
lustration of  cooperative  thinking  at  its  best.  These  chap- 
ters, I  am  disposed  to  believe,  will  be  recognized  as  a  land- 
mark in  the  development  of  the  scientific  technique  as  ap- 
plied to  the  problem  of  human  behavior  in  industry. 

Ernest  Richmond  Burton's  Employe  Representation  is 
an  excellent  source  book  of  materials  of  the  kind  that  arc 
basic  to  Miss  Follett's  and  Mr.  Dennison's  discussion.  It  is 
probably  the  most  comprehensive  as  it  is  the  most  recent 
account  and  description  of  the  many  plans  of  employe  rep- 
resentation whose  development  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
phases  of  contemporary  industrial  life.  It  is  in  the  nature 
of  his  subject,  however,  that  Mr.  Burton  must  give  more 
attention  to  the  structure,  mechanisms,  and  methods  of 
schemes  of  employe  representation  than  to  the  behavior  of 
men  and  the  psychological  problems  which  determine  their 
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success  or  failure.  Here  again,  however,  the  author  succeeds 
in  making  his  readers  feel  democracy  not  as  a  metaphysical 
concept  but  a  living  force  on  the  job. 

ROBERT  W.  BRUERE 

THE  COAL  MINERS'  STRUGGLE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  STATUS,  bv 
Arthur  E.  Suffern.  The  Macmillan  Company.  462  pp.  Price  $2.50  post- 
paid of  The  Survey. 
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Robert    h\    Foerster   mid    Else   H.    Dietel.     Industrial    Relations    Section. 

Princeton   University.      174   pp.      Price   $2.00  postpaid  of   The  Survey. 
THE   INTERNATIONAL  LABOR    ORGANIZATION,   by  Paul  Perigord. 

D.  Appleton  &  Company.     334  pp.     Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
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by   H.    A.    Ovtrttntt  and   others.       The    Williams   &    Wilkins   Company. 
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III.    On  the  Campus 

In  things  of  the  mind  the  American  student  is  too  docile.  His 
critical  sense  and  his  desire  for  originality  are  blunted.  It  is  a 
curious  thing  that  these  young  men,  capable  of  throwing  them- 
selves madly  into  battle,  these  born  adventurers  who  find  fierce 
delight  in  surmounting  real  obstacles,  are  almost  pusillanimous 
when  they  have  to  engage  in  a  struggle  with  ideas.  That  comes 
without  doubt  frov:.  their  being  trained  to  learn  rather  than  In 
think. 

IN  these  words,  Professor  Albert  Feuillerat,  of  France, 
summed  up  his  impressions  of  American  college  students 
after  having  taught  for  six  months  at  Yale  University.  And 
these  opinions  may  be  said  to  be  the  text  of  Professor  Kirk- 
patrick's  book.  For  though  he  deals  with  the  fate  of  the 
American  college  professor  and  with  the  fortunes  of  higher 
education  generally,  yet  ever  he  comes  back  to  this  crucial 
test  of  the  matter:  What  is  happening  in  the  minds  of  the 
students  in  our  colleges  and  universities?  His  reply  is,  in 
short,  that  not  enough  is  happening  to  pay  for  all  the  fuss 
and  feathers  of  the  performance! 

And  why  is  not  more  happening  in  these  minds?  Be- 
cause, on  the  whole,  the  American  college,  as  at  present 
organized  and  controlled,  doesn't  want  things  to  happen. 
As  President  William  O.  Thompson  said  to  the  freshmen 
of  Ohio  State  University,  in  1925:  "The  best  thing  to  do 
is  to  do  what  you  are  told.  .  .  .  For  an  individual  coming 
into  the  university  and  saying  'I  want  to  do  what  I  want 
to  do'  means  starting  endless  trouble  for  himself  and  every- 
one else."  The  American  college  and  university  wants  things 
to  happen  to  the  minds  of  the  students,  not  in  those  minds. 
That  will  be  safer  for  all  concerned! 

Part  One  on  the  beginnings  of  universities  in  America 
shows  how  at  Harvard,  William  and  Mary,  and  the  "Log 
College"  in  Pennsylvania,  the  control  of  education  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  teachers;  and  how  at  Yale  and  Princeton, 
education  was  from  the  first  under  the  control  of  external 
forces,  with  the  teachers  acting  the  roles  of  hired  men.  The 
author  shows,  too,  how  the  revolution  has  been  fought 
through  in  some  Latin-American  universities,  and  how  the 
teachers  have  won  back  some  of  their  ancient  right  to  be 
masters  of  their  social  destinies  as  well  as  of  their  learnings. 

In  Part  Two,  about  current  academic  practices,  we  see 
the  control  of  the  college  and  university  definitely  lodged 
in  the  "skyscraper,"  and  the  teacher  definitely  reduced  to  the 
position  of  employe.  The  well-known  "captain  of  erudition" 
makes  his  appearance.  We  see  the  skyscraper  boss  and  his 
captain  dealing  with  undesirable  "influences"  in  several 
instances :  as  at  Clark.  And  we  see  the  results  when  "control 
returns  to  the  campus,"  as  at  Antioch. 

In   Part  Three  come  some  of  the  stirrings  of  the  demo- 


cratic spirit  under  the  surface  of  academic  aridity.  We  see 
militant  minorities  doing  important  things  and  new  ventures 
in  education,  such  as  the  Brookwood  Labor  College,  which 
has  "cut  loose  from  the  Rotarians"  to  stand  alone.  We  ask 
ourselves,  why  the  college  president,  at  all?  and  we  jwnder 
the  problem  as  to  how  this  overgrown  functionary  is  to  be 
deflated  without  destroying  the  credit  of  the  institution. 
We  debate  next  steps:  the  democratization  of  college  ad- 
ministration ;  commission  forms  of  government  in  the  col- 
lege;  co-partnerships  between  students  and  faculties;  the 
intrusion  of  the  problems  and  responsibilities  of  the  world 
upon  the  campus  and  into  the  laboratory ;  and  the  weighty 
question  as  to  whether  men  of  learning  can  ever  become  so 
acclimated  to  the  world  of  action  as  to  be  able,  or  willing, 
to  take  charge  of  their  own  social  and  economic  destinies 

These  are,  briefly  stated,  the  problems.  What  are  the 
answers?  Well,  the  answers  are  not  yet  in  sight.  Indeed 
these  very  methods  of  education  which  are  criticized  in  this 
hook  are  likely  to  defeat  any  and  all  efforts  looking  to  their 
reform.  President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  complains  that 
the  American  university  is  failing  to  educate  men  to  take 
the  places  of  members  of  the  faculties  who  are  dying  or 
being  retired  because  of  age.  In  like  fashion  it  can  be  said 
that  the  American  college  is  failing  to  educate  a  student 
body  that  will  fight  for  its  own  intellectual  integrities.  For 
the  last  three  years  there  has  been  much  talk  about  the 
"intellectual  revolt"  on  the  Dartmouth  campus  which  was 
responsible  for  the  famous  undergraduate  report  on  the  re- 
vision of  the  curriculum.  Professor  Kirkpatrick  refers  to 
this  revolt  as  a  "significant  venture."  But  it  now  turns  out 
that  this  revolt  was  almost  entirely  the  work  of  one  student ; 
that  it  was  disturbing  as  long  as  he  was  on  the  campus ;  that 
it  lost  its  impact  the  moment  he  left  to  go  elsewhere  for 
graduate  work;  and  that  nothing  of  consequence  now  re- 
mains to  mark  the  passing  of  one  more  revolution. 

This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  nothing  is  accom- 
plished by  student  grumblings,  or  by  student  activities.  It 
does  not  mean  that  there  is  no  intellectual  life  on  the  uni- 
versity campus  these  days.  It  does  not  mean  that  the  hopes 
of  democracy  in  education  are  to  be  lost  or  abandoned.  It 
means  that  we  have  spent  two  hundred  years  getting  into 
this  sort  of  educational  institutionalism ;  that,  on  the  whole, 
the  control  of  education  by  absentee  boards  of  trustees, 
through  captains  of  erudition,  is  congenial  to  the  present 
mentality  and  morality  of  American  life ;  and  that  it  will 
take  more  than  a  few  incidental  uprisings,  here  and  there, 
to  make  any  significant  changes  in  these  matters.  We  did 
not  get  -into  these  ways  in  a  hurry  and  we  shall  not  get 
out  of  them  in  a  hurry. 

But  we  shall  get  out  of  them.  The  implications  of  intelli- 
gence, so  highly  esteemed  on  the  campus,  will  some  day 
dawn  upon  even  the  typical  president,  as  they  have  al- 
ready dawned  upon  student  groups,  and  inquisitive  scientists 
and  even  adventurous  industrialists.  When  that  time  comes, 
the  fortuitous  accumulations  of  the  past  will  be  asked  to  give 
an  account  of  themselves.  That  will  be  a  dark  day  for  the 
skyscraper  board  of  trustees  and  the  captain  of  erudition. 
•But  it  will  be  a  good  day  for  the  college,  and  the  human 
race.  And  this  book  will  have  a  large  share  in  helping  to 
bring  about  that  day. 

JOSEPH  K.  HART 

THE  AMERICAN  COLLEGE  AND  ITS  RULERS,  frv  John  E.  Kirkpat- 
rick. 309  pp.  The  New  Republic.  Inc.  Price  $1.00  postpaid  of  The 
Survey. 
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Moses  as  Revolutionist 

OSES  in  Red — a  lurid  title!  And  the  content,  too,  is 
rather  lurid.  One  assumes  that  Lenin  is  to  be  portrayed 
as  Moses  in  red.  But  "the  point  of  view,"  as  the  author  calls 
his  thesis,  is  rather  different.  Moses  is  Lenin  rather  than 
Lenin  Moses. 

The  book  is  in  a  manner  of  apologia  for  the  old  muckraking 
of  the  author.  Steffens  went  through  the  Mexican  Revolution 
and  later  the  Russian  Revolution  and  Moses  in  Red  is  an 
attempt  bizarre,  withal  not  insignificant,  to  show  that  revolu- 
tions are  of  a  piece,  inevitable,  in  any  event,  and  that  the  chiel 
thing  is  to  seek  to  bring  them,  like  all  natural  phenomena,  under 
control. 

To  quote  his  own  words,  "Revolutions,  like  wars,  are  social- 
economic  explosions  due  to  human  (political)  interference  with 
natural  (and,  therefore,  divine)  laws  and  forces  which  make 
for  the  gradual  growth  or  constant  change  called  evolution. 
.  .  .  There  is  in  that  statement,  if  true,  a  basis  for  a  science  of 
revolution ;  there  is  in  it  an  implication  that  revolutions  are 
governed  by  some  natural  (economic-psychological-social)  laws 
which  make  them  alike  and,  therefore,  understandable  and  per- 
haps manageable,  if  not  avoidable."  And  these  definitions  do 
not  convey  Steffen's  thought  as  fully  and  clearly  as  does  the 
following  paragraph,  which  might  almost  be  described  as  the 
clue  to  the  purpose  of  the  author. 

The  Old  Testament  story  of  the  revolt  and  <the  exodus  of  Israel 
is  the  history  of  a  revolution,  and  it  has  the  hand  of  God  acting 
and  His  voice  speaking  all  through  it,  literally.  Jehovah  is  a 
character ;  He  is  the  leading  person  in  the  plot  of  that  great 
drama.  The  theologians  dispute  whether  to  read  it  literally  or 
symbolically,  but  that  makes  no  essential  difference.  The  story 
rings  true  in  the  way  that  the  New  Testament  gospels  of  Jesus 
ring  true.  The  narrative  follows  the  course  of  a  typical  revolu- 
tion. Let  Jehovah  personify  and  speak  for  Nature ;  think  of  Moses 
as  the  uncompromising  Bolshevik;  Aaron  as  the  more  political  Men- 
shevik ;  take  Pharaoh  as  the  ruler  who  stands  for  the  Right  (the 
conservative  "evolutionist"),  and  the  Children  of  Israel  as  the 
People — any  people ;  read  the  Books  of  Moses  thus  and  they  will 
appear  as  a  revolutionary  classic.  Anyone  that  has  gone  through 
a  revolution  will  recognize,  not  only  the  dramatis  personae  of  the 
story,  but  the  regular  stages  of  its  progress,  the  typical  individual 
and  mob  psychology,  the  tragic  disappointments  and  excesses,  and 
the  comic  criticisms  and  excuses  of  every  such  crisis  in  the  affairs 
of  men. 

In  other  words,  the  classic  revolution  is  to  be  found  in  the 
story  of  the  Exodus  of  the  Children  of  Israel:  The  Revolu- 
tion! Touching  this  story  Steffens  makes  slight  though  rather 
daring  excursion  into  the  field  of  higher  criticism.  "Making 
every  allowance  for  errors^  priestcraft  and  politics  in  the  Books 
of  Moses,  however,  I  hold  to  my  thesis  that  they  give  an  essen- 
tially true  account  of  a  typical  revolution  and  that  they  are 
therefore  worth  studying  as  such:" 

Arresting  though  the  thesis  be,  it  is  not  left  without  proofs, 
and  some  of  these  are  adduced  with  more  than  a  touch  of  the 
familiar  muck-raking  xeal.  A  delightful  parallel  is  cited  in  the 
paragraph : 

Moses  had  his  experience  with  the  investigators.  The  committee 
of  chiefs  he  sent  to  spy  out  the  Land  of  Promise  came  back  with  a 
majority  report  that  the  country  was  full  of  giants  .and  that  it 
would  take  hard  fighting  and  long  labor  to  make  of  it  the  heaven 
on  earth  that  they  had  dreamed  of.  They  preferred  to  go  back 
to  Egypt  and  servitude  and  the  people  were  with  the  pessimists. 
Jehovah,  who,  like  Nature,  was  offering  them  not  a  heaven  on 
earth  but  only  an  opportunity  to  make  one,  saw  their  uselessness 
and  commanded  them  to  wander  off  into  the  wilderness  and  die. 
Only  their  children,  brought  up  in  liberty,  should  inherit  the  land 
and  liberty. 

But  the  fundamental  thought  of  the  author,  apart  from  the 
hundred-page  illustration  plus  commentary  drawn  from  the 
Book  of  Exodus  is:  "Reactionary  policies  are  universal  .  .  .  that 
may  bring  on  the  revolution,  that  and  that  alone.  Not  the 
revolutionists,  who  do  not  make  a  revolution.  .  .  .  The  Tsar, 
President  Diaz  of  Mexico,  the  Kings  of  France,  they  and  their 
oligarchies  of  leading  citizens,  all  did  what  the  Books  of  Moses 
tell  us  Pharaoh  did:  they  drove  the  people  to  revolt.  There 
were  not  only  no  reforms  for  their  eroanings,  there  were  heavier 
burdens,  bricks  without  straw,  till  Nature— call  it  Human  Na- 
ture; call  it  economic  pressure  or  a  psychological  ..cave-in  ;  at- 
//  helps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 
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cording  to  the  Bible  it  was  Jehovah  that  raised  up  the  leader, 
Moses — formed  the  conspiracy  and  hardened  Pharaoh's  heart 
to  commit  the  final  folly  which  started  the  exodus;  a  natural 
phenomenon,  a  human  tragedy,  a  divine  comedy." 

Startling  though  this  sound  to  the  "righteous  evolutionists," 
it  is  far  and  away  the  soundest  theory  of  the  author.  The 
revolutionists  no  more  make  revolution  than  soldiers  make  war. 
Soldiers  wage  war  quite  as  automatically  as  guns  and  bayonets. 
Revolutionists  are  no  more  than  the  last  link  in  the  chain  which 
is  bound  up  with  revolution.  1914  has  taught  us  one  thing — to 
look  before  and  beneath  the  immediate  causes  of  war.  When 
examined  in  the  rainbow-hued  light  of  government  books,  they 
prove  to  be  no  more  than  occasions  circumstantial  for  war,  the 
noumena  of  war-making  expressing  themselves  in  the  phenomena 
of  war-waging. 

If  this  theory  be  provable  to  the  hilt,  namely  that  revolution- 
ists are  an  incident  rather  than  the  agents  of  revolution,  the 
next  thesis  of  the  author  is  highly  debatable  and  is  a  diversion 
from  his  otherwise  clear  purpose.  "Both  the  Mexican  and  the 
Russian  revolution  ran  straight  to  a  dictatorship.  Looking  back 
in  history  it  appears  that  all  other  revolutions  took  on  the  form 
of  an  autocracy.  Moses  was  the  chief,  the  absolute  ruler  of 
the  Exodus.  But  so  do  all  great  social  crises  develop  into  dic- 
tatorships. The  Jews,  the  Russians  and  the  Mexicans  had  lived 
under  that  form  of  government;  it  was  the  arrangement  they 
were  accustomed  to.  It  might  be  peculiar  to  them  to  return  to 
it.  But  during  the  World  War  all  the  modern  governments 
changed  from  their  old  'democratic'  to  the  autocratic  form. 
Great  Britain  made  Lloyd  George  a  dictator,  France  ended  up 
with  Clemenceau  as  the  absolute  ruler,  and  the  United  States 
let  President  Wilson  be  king." 

r"T~'RUE  the  author  saves  himself  in  his  italicized  ipse  dixit,  "In 
JL  revolutions,  or  wars  and  in  all  such  disorganizing,  fear- 
spreading  crises  in  human  affairs,  nations  tend  to  return  to  the 
first,  the  simplest,  and  perhaps  the  best  form  of  government:  a 
dictatorship,"  and  its  qualifications,  "fear-spreading  crises  in 
human  affairs."  This  is  amplified  in  the  following  sentence:  "A 
dictatorship,  then,  is  neither  red  nor  white,  good  nor  bad — it  is  a 
natural  development  of  a  situation  in  which  a  people  is  so 
frightened  that  it  huddles  back  into  the  herd  state." 

And  the  author's  last  word  here  is  saving  only  in  part,  "De- 
mocracy and  a  free  people  are  effects,  not  causes:  ends,  not 
beginnings."  And  the  end  of  the  matter  is — 

All  I  am  saying  here  is  that  this  slaughter  probably  did  happen; 
that  such  terrors  always  do  happen  in  such  cases  and  that  the 
regular  repetition  of  them  in  historical  crises  should  suggest  to  the 
scientific  and  even  to  the  righteous-minded  that  there  is  some 
natural  (divine)  law  discoverable  in  these  phenomena,  a  set  of 
causes  which,  once  known  to  us,  might  enable  wise  leaders  to 
manage  a  revolution  without  a  red  terror.  White  terrors,  being 
righteous,  are  inevitable.  But  a  red  terror  should  be  possible  of 
control.  Against  me  stands  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  which  has 
Jehovah,  the  all-wise,  not  trying  to  avoid,  control  or  manage,  but 
actually  commanding  and,  over  Moses'  entreaties,  cajoleries,  and 
prayers,  compelling  the  prophet  to  direct  those  excesses  of  the 
Exodus  which  the  righteous  condemn  in  the  Russians,  Mexicans, 
and  Germans  and  regret  but  tolerate  in  the  Allies,  Mussolini,  the 
White  Terrorists  and  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  There  it  is,  ignoring 
the  rather  childish  parenthesis:  white  terrors,  being  righteous  are 
inevitable. 

Moses  in  Red  is  more  than  a  title.  It  is  an  attempt  at  vin- 
dication. The  question  which  persists,  despite  the  book,  is,  Are 
revolutions  of  necessity  red?  It  is  rather  a  far  cry  from  the  red 
of  Lenin  to  the  pink  of  Moses,  and  the  invasion  of  the  land  of 
promise.  The  book  might  almost  be  called  a  bit  of  Mosaic 
muck-raking.  And  yet  Lincoln  Steffens  has  uttered  his  deep 
conviction  about  revolution  with  sad  sincerity  and  it  is  passing 
strange  to  find  that  in  the  end  himself  from  God  he  cannot  free. 
As  a  study  in  comparative  religions  beginning  with  Moses  and 
ending  with  Lenin,  it  is  a  document  which  derives  its  chiefest 
interest  from  its  authorship  by  a  man  who  in  many  lands  has 
dealt  with  evils  and  after  a  generation  of  such  dealings  seems 
to  be  no  more  sure  of  the  good  in  evil  than  of  evil  in  the  good. 
He  is  quite  certain  that  the  "righteous"  of  Moses  are  abhorrent, 
but  he  can  find  abundant  extenuation  for  Lenin  and  his  follow- 
ers in  red.  STEPHEN  S.  WISE 

RED  MOSES,  by  Lincoln  Steffens.    Dorrance  &  Co.    144  pp.    Price  $1.75 
postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
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ments they  founded  or  espoused,  presented 
against  a  background  of  the  history  of  reform. 
With  twenty-two  illustrations.  $4.00 


ANOTHER  TREASURY  OF  PLAYS 
FOR  CHILDREN 

Edited  by  MONTROSE  J.  MOSES 
A   companion   volume    to    the   author's    first 
"Treasury",  containing  twelve  new  and  delight- 
ful plays  to  be  read  or  acted  by  children.      With 
illustrations  by   Tony  Sarg.  $3.00 


*MY     IDEA     OF     GOD:      A    Symposium   of    Faith 

Edited  by  JOSEPH  FORT  NEWTON 

In  these  days  of  widespread  interest  in  religion,  when  religious  traditions  are  being  sifted  and  men 
are  searching  for  grounds  of  belief,  it  is  appropriate  that  leaders  of  thought  be  asked  their  own  con- 
ceptions of  God.  Voicing  their  beliefs  in  this  volume  are  leaders  of  the  principal  churches  and  de- 
nominations, and  the  independent  religious  or  ethical  movements.  $2.50 


"An  Atlantic  Monthly 
Press  Publication" 


LITTLE,  BROWN  &  CO. 

Publishers  34   Beacon  St.  Boston 


These  books  are  for  sale 
at  all  booksellers 
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Many    views    of    all 
phases  of  child  study 

Guidance 

of  Childhood  and 

Youth 

READINGS  IN  CHILD  STUDY 

Compiled  by 

CHILD  STUDY  ASSOCIATION   OF 
AMERICA 

Edited  by  Benjamin  C.  Gruenberg 

HIS  is  a  source  book  of  readings 
edited  for  the  Child  Study  Asso- 
ciation of  America  by  the  author  of 
the  OUTLINES  OF  CHILD  STUDY. 
These  readings  are  careful  selections 
from  the  most  authoritative  sources 
on  child  psychology  and  child  de- 
velopment and  training.  They  cover 
a  wide  range  of  materials,  and  are  so 
chosen  as  to  touch  upon  every  phase 
of  child  development.  Selections  fall 
into  four  large  groups  under  the 
headings:  Impulses  and  Activities; 
The  Social  Environment;  Organic 
Foundations;  Individual  Variations. 

The  READINGS  will  be  of  inestim- 
able assistance  to  parents,  teachers, 
social  workers,  and  others  who  have 
to  do  with  children,  and  a  great  con- 
venience to  users  of  the  OUTLINES  OF 
CHILD  STUDY. 


324  pages 


Price,  $1.50 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK        CHICAGO        BOSTON        ATLANTA 
DALLAS        SAN  FRANCISCO 


Meet  Mrs.  Juno  Washington 

MRS.  JUNO  said  one  day  in  the  Community  Class,  "De 
people  dey  recognizes  Misus  Cooley,  'cause  she  slashes 
about  dis  Island."  Homes  of  the  Freed  is  a  narrative  of  experi- 
ences by  this  teacher  on  horseback,  who  broke  with  the  academic 
tradition  of  the  older  schools  for  Negroes  in  the  South,  herself 
the  young  principal  of  the  oldest  of  them,  and  made  an  island 
community  of  6,000  men,  women  and  children  her  classroom, 
her  farm,  her  shop. 

The  chronicle  of  that  revolution  in  school  method  will  be  told 
by  Miss  Cooley  in  a  second  series  of  articles  in  Survey 
Graphic;  but  here  we  have  added  to  the  distinctive  shelf  of 
New  Republic  books  one  of  the  rarest  by-products  of  her  work 
— the  subject  of  her  earlier  series  in  the  Graphic — the  genesis 
of  Up  From  Slavery  in  terms  of  Negro  women.  Since  the  days 
of  Booker  T.  Washington,  the  story  has  been  told  largely  in 
terms  of  men.  Here  we  have  the  epic  of  the  three  generations 
that  have  bridged  the  gap  from  the  plantation  cabin,  in  images 
of  the  ancient  preoccupations  of  womankind — and  of  their  own 
concerns. 

"Down  the  oyster  shell  roads  of  our  Carolina  Sea  Islands, 
down  the  roads  of  all  the  South,  down  the  road  of  the  history 
of  a  race,  are  coming  young  Negro  girls  who  know  nothing  of 
the  days  of  slavery  except  through  the  stories  they  hear  by  the 
fireplaces  when  mothers  and  grandmothers  are  reminiscing." 
Miss  Cooley  tells  it  all  with  an  objectiveness,  an  intimacy,  a 
wealth  of  color  and  incident  and  personality,  which  makes  this 
book  a  veritable  pageant.  How  well  she  succeeds,  and  what 
underlies  that  pageant,  are  evidenced  in  the  introduction  by 
James  H.  Dillard  of  Charlottesville,  Virginia,  and  the  Jeanes 
Fund — the  Benjamin  Franklin  of  the  rural  South.  Dr.  Dillard 
writes:  "We  meet  Rivena  Wroten  and  hear  her  story.  We 
meet  Aunt  Jane  Rivers  and  the  efficient  Mrs.  Juno  Wash- 
ington. We  see  Violet,  Pinkie,  Aunt  Tira,  Solomon  with  his 
box,  and  Aunt  Adelaide  with  her  cord.  Dramatis  personae, 
what  a  list,  from  Miss  Towne  who  came  down  and  began  the 
story  to  the  three-year-old  Mira  roasting  sweet-potatoes  in  the 
ashes.  ...  It  might  serve  as  guide  to  all  who  have  the  heart 
and  will  to  promote  more  wholesome  and  seemly  ways  of  living 
among  the  people  who  dwell  in  the  background." 

PAUL  U.  KELLOGG 

HOMES    OF    THE    FREED,    by   Kossa   B.    Cooley.     New    Republic,    Inc. 
199  pp.     Price  $1.00  postpaid. 

The  Negro  Renaissance 

THE  story  of  the  role  played  by  primitive  Negro  sculpture 
in  the  art  history  of  the  past  twenty  years  reads  like  a 
romance.  Idols  and  masks,  theretofore  regarded  as  mere  eth- 
nological curiosities,  are  now  justly  ranked  in  the  class  with 
ancient  Greek  and  Egyptian  sculpture.  An  event  of  even 
greater  importance  is  the  influence  which  Negro  sculpture  has 
had  on  most  of  the  creators  now  accepted  as  leaders  in  con- 
temporary paintings,  sculpture,  music,  poetry  and  drama. 
Among  the  important  modern  artists  indebted  to  the  work  of 
the  ancient  Negro  savages  are  Picasso,  Matisse,  Modigliani,  in 
painting;  Stravinsky,  Satie,  Honneger,  Paulenc,  Milhaud  and 
Auric,  in  music;  Lipchitz  and  Epstein,  in  sculpture;  Diaghlieff, 
in  some  of  the  best  productions  of  the  Russian  Ballet;  Cocteau, 
Cendrars  and  Guillaume  Apollinaire,  in  poetry;  Perret  and 
Jeanneret,  in  architecture. 

The  connection  between  that  renaissance  and  the  recent  book 
Primitive  Negro  Sculpture  is  that  one  of  the  latter's  authors, 
Paul  Guillaume,  is  the  individual  about  whom  the  movement 
centered.  He  owned  the  most  important  pieces  of  Negro  sculp- 
ture and  maintained  a  little  gallery  at  which  the  above-mentioned 
artists  congregated.  Unfortunately,  the  circle  attracted  critics 
and  professional  writers  who  exploited  the  movement  in  a  series 
of  books  and  articles  on  Negro  art  that  have  served  to  confuse 
and  misrepresent  its  significance  and  importance.  It  is  no  ex- 
aggeration to  say  that  practically  all  of  the  best-known  publi- 
cations on  Negro  art  are  second-hand  versions  of  information 
and  ill-assimilated  instruction  obtained  from  Paul  Guillaume. 
The  worst  of  these  offenders  have  been  the  German  and  English 
professional  critics.  In  the  book  Primitive  Negro  Sculpture 
there  is  no  mention  of  Paul  Guillaume's  pioneer  work  nor  com- 
plaint of  the  individuals  whose  writings  have  befogged  the 
public  mind  concerning  Negro  sculpture  as  a  distinctive  art  form. 
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Primitive  Negro  Sculpture  is  unique  among  works  on  that 
subject  in  two  respects:  first,  it  is  based  on  genuine  experience 
with  the  sculptures  themselves;  second,  it  points  out  the  ob- 
jective facts  about  the  sculpture  in  the  clear,  orderly  manner 
that  characterizes  insight  and  good  thinking.  The  core  of  the 
thesis  is  that  "an  attempt  is  made  to  present  the  plastic  quali- 
ties of  the  figures — their  effects  of  line,  plane,  mass  and  color — 
apart  from  all  associated  facts";  "the  important  question  is  not 
what  subjects  the  sculptor  chose,  but  how  he  executed  them, 
with  what  distinctive  uses  of  his  medium";  to  "avoid  subjective 
reverie  and  unverifiable  generalization,  and  in  the  systematic 
attempt  to  see  instead,  as  clearly  and  objectively  as  possible,  the 
demonstrable  qualities  in  the  works  of  art  themselves,  and  their 
relation  to  the  conscious  processes  of  the  observer."  That 
protocol  seems  to  embody  good  definitions  of  modern  scientific 
method  and  of  the  kind  of  action  that  operates  when  we  pur- 
chase an  automobile  or  a  suit  of  clothes  intelligently.  In  short, 
the  authors'  observation  is  directed  to  the  intrinsic,  that  is,  the 
plastic  qualities  of  the  objects.  "One  comes  to  regard  the 
statue  not  as  a  distorted  copy  of  a  human  body,  but  as  a  new 
creation  in  itself,  recalling  the  human  form  in  a  general  way, 
but  independently  justified  by  its  own  internal  logic,  by  the  neces- 
sity and  harmony  of  its  parts." 

WHAT  the  authors  mean  by  "internal  logic,"  "necessity  and 
harmony,"  is  made  clear  by  reference  to  general  principles 
that  govern  our  reactions  to  other  forms  of  art:  "Not  only  music, 
but  any  other  art  that  achieves  unity  of  design,  organization, 
does  so  by  repeating  a  theme  or  themes,  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  appreciator  can  detect  a  similarity  between  the  parts.  It 
avoids  monotony  and  achieves  interest,  richness,  surprise,  by 
varying  and  contrasting  its  themes.  The  themes  may  be  mel- 
odies and  chord  progressions,  color  combinations,  human  motives 
in  conduct,  or  columns  and  gables  in  a  building;  all  of  these  are 
capable  of  being  repeated,  varied  and  contrasted,  woven  into 
an  integral  form.  The  worker  in  an  art,  then,  if  he  desires  to 
exploit  its  possibilities  to  the  utmost,  will  inquire  what  are  the 
qualities  of  the  medium  he  is  working  in,  and  what  themes  and 
combinations  he  can  make  of  it."  "Every  part  in  a  typical,  fully 
realized  Negro  statue  functions  as  an  element  in  plastic  design: 
an  embodiment,  a  repetition  in  rhythmic,  varied  sequence,  of 
some  theme  in  mass,  line  or  surface."  "In  the  same  figure  an 
artist  may  introduce  two  or  more  radically  different  shapes, 
perhaps  repeating  and  slightly  varying  each  one.  Such  contrast 
gives,  as  in  music,  an  arresting  and  interesting  shock  to  the  ob- 
server." The  design  and  organization  of  the  objects  are  ex- 
plained in  simple  terms  and  are  related  to  other  forms  of  art 
and  to  life  itself. 

The  authors  claim  for  the  Negro  artists  rare  ability  to 
coordinate  subject-matter  with  the  "distinctive  potentialities"  of 
the  material  into  simple  but  powerful  designs  superior  to  the 
work  of  other  schools  which  rely  upon  surface  decoration  and 
miss  the  massiveness,  the  real  power  of  three-dimensional  vol- 
ume. Scores  of  analyses  which  accompany  illustrations  of 
particular  status  and  masks  enable  the  reader  to  see  the 
design  and  its  plastic  constituents.  The  authors,  for  the  first 
time,  specifically  set  forth  the  objective  characteristics  of  the 
great  traditions,  Gabun,  Ivory  Coast,  Sudan,  Congo,  Guinea,  etc. 

The  chief  service  of  Primitive  Negro  Sculpture  is  the  help  it 
offers  to  people  who  desire  to  see  for  themselves  the  charac- 
teristics of  Negro  sculpture  that  endow  it  with  value  as  a  form 
of  art.  In  that  respect  the  book  is  without  a  rival.  In  afford- 
ing that  aid,  the  authors  incidentally  clear  away  much  of  the 
sentimental  and  Olympian  irrelevancies  by  means  of  which 
professional  critics  have  gained  fame  in  mystifying  their  readers. 
For  example,  the  chapter  entitled  The  Effect  of  Past  Experience 
and  Associations  is  perhaps  the  most  penetrating  exposition  ever 
published  on  the  respective  roles  of  pure  design  and  of  associated 
values  in  our  enjoyment  of  a  work  of  art.  It  offers  the  needed 
corrective  to  the  harm  done  by  public  acceptation  of  unanalyzed 
slogans  like  "significant  form,"  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  lov- 
ers of  the  precious  and  exclusive  in  art. 

Another  valuable  service  is  the  succinct  and  authoritative 
account  of  the  civilization,  of  the  life  and  customs,  of  the  psychol- 
ogy of  primitive  races,  out  of  which  Negro  art  grew,  naturally 
and  inevitably.  Most  of  the  other  books  on  the  subject  resem- 
ble compendiums  of  the  recitals  of  returned  missionaries  whose 
endowments  and  training  have  helped  to  perpetuate  the  con- 


BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN 

THE  FIRST  CIVILIZED 
AMERICAN 

By  Phillips  Russell 

This  book  rescues  a  great  American  from  the  myth- 
makers  and  presents  him  as  he  was  in  his  living  dimen- 
sion— mirthful,  curious,  careless,  companionable,  a 
hater  of  oppressions,  a  lover  of  mankind,  song  and 
witty  women. 

A  complete  narrative  of  Franklin's  life  and  career 
is  given,  even  to  the  publication  of  the  so-called 
"Suppressed  Franklin  letters."  $5.00 

Publication  Date  October  1st. 

THE  GREAT 


AMERICAN 
ASS 


AN  ANONYMOUS  A  UTOBIOGRAPHY 

Portraying  an  "Education  of  Henry  Adams"  from  a 
new  angle.  An  Adams  who  turned  westward  rather 
than  toward  European  culture.  Daring,  frank,  timely, 
it  portrays  the  anguish  of  a  soul  branded  with  the  iron 
of  Puritan  tradition.  $3-5O 

THE  BOOK 


WITHOUT 
A  NAME 


( 

BEING  THE  18th  CENTURY  JOURNAL 
OF  AN  ENGLISH  LADY  ADDREST  TO 
HER  NATURAL  SON. 

"It  is  a  notable,  memorable  book;  vital,  subtle,  grave. 
The  family  of  this  lawless  gentlewoman  is  owed  a  debt 
of  honor  as  well  as  gratitude  by  those  who  read  her 
record."  (Time)  $2.50 

A  MANIFEST  DESTINY 

By  Arthur  D.  Howden  Smith 

Author  of  "Porto  Bello  Gold" 

The  adventurous  story  of  the  famous  filibuster,  Wil- 
liam. Walker,  and  his  epic  duel  with  Commodore 
Vanderbilt.  It  is  history  blended  with  the  rush  of 
adventure — history  that  reveals  the  soul  of  the  turgid 
period  from  1855  to  '61  that  bred  the  Civil  War. 

$2.50 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  NEW  FALL  CATALOGUE 

BRENTANO'S 


Publishers 


New  York 
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Another  world  book  begins 
its  American  career 


Just  ready 


At  all 
bookstores 

$5-00 


Book  of 
MARRIAGE 


f  Twenty-four  world  renowned  writ- 
ers discuss  the  fundamental  principles 
underlying  the  problem  of  marriage 
in  modern  society. 

IF  Jung,  the  great  psychoanalyst, 
writes  of  Marriage  as  a  Psycholog- 
ical Relation;  Beatrice  M.  Hinkle, 
Marriage  in  the  New  World;  Keyser- 
ling  himself  states  the  general  prob- 
lem and  contributes  an  article  on  the 
choice  of  a  mate;  Havelock  Ellis 
writes  on  Love  as  an  Art;  Jacob 
Wassermann  on  The  Bourgeois  Mar- 
riage; Ricarda  Huch,  the  famous 
German  feminist,  Romantic  Marri- 
age; Rabindranath  Tagore,  the  In- 
dian Marriage  Ideal;  etc.,  etc.  A 
book  full  of  explosive  ideas. 


Harcourt,  Brace  &  Company,3??." tfX'olV 


(•Announcing 

THE  NEW  SCIENCE  SERIES 

Edited  by  C.  K.  OGDEN 

One  of  the  most  significant  developments  in  our  life  today  is 
that  as  scientific  knowledge  advances  educated  people  are  left 
more  and  more  in  ignorance  of  its  achievements.  Scientists 
for  the  most  part  write  for  each  other.  It  is  apparently  for- 
gotten that  many  of  the  greatest  scientists,  from  Galileo  and 
Copernicus  to  Darwin  and  Huxley,  wrote  largely  for  the  gen- 
eral reader.  The  New  Science  Series,  written  by  leading 
scientists,  will  present  the  latest  scientific  trends  and  discoveries 
from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Myth  in  Primitive  Psychology 

By  BRONISLAW  MALINOWSKI,   Sc.D.,   Univ.  of  London 
The    first    book    in    the    field    of    primitive    psychology,    by    the 
foremost  authority.  $1.00 

Science  and  Poetry 

By   I.  A.  RICHARDS,   Cambridge   University 
"What  kind  of  a  thing,  in  the  widest  sense,  is  poetry?"     "How 
can  we  use  and  misuse  it?"     "What  reasons  are  there  for  think- 
ing  it   valuable?     A   psychological   explanation   of   how    science 
is   destroying   poetry.  $1.00 

Fatalism  or  Freedom 

By  C.  JUDSON  HERRICK,  Sc.D.,  Univ.  of  Chicago 
Do  we  human  beings  actually  exert  control  over  our  conduct? 
Are  we  really  free  in  any  sense?  The  author  gives  the  bio- 
logical reasons  why,  in  actual  practice,  "progressive  and  con- 
structive men  of  all  times"  have  acted  as  if  they  were  really 
creative  agents  and  in  control  of  their  destiny.  $1.00 

Leading  booksellers  everywhere  carry  this  series.    If  your 
bookseller  cannot  supply   you   write   to   the  publishers. 
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fusion  of  values  intrinsic  to  the  identification  of  morality  and 
enlightenment  with  creative  ability  in  art.  This  part  of  the 
book  reveals  a  wide  acquaintance  with  the  reports  of  scientific 
explorers;  it  represents  a  fine  coordination  of  historfcal,  socio- 
logical and  geographical  data  with  the  rich  cultural  background 
that  pervades  the  book.  Educationally,  Primitive  Negro  Sculp- 
ture is  important  because  it  offers  to  its  readers  the  combined 
resources  of  two  exceptionally  well  trained  minds  brought  to 
bear  upon  long  and  real  experience  in  the  observation  of  con- 
crete works  of  art.  The  contents  of  the  book  are  well  worthy 
of  the  luxurious  setting  provided  bv  the  publishers. 

ALBERT  C.  BARNES 

PRIMITIVE    NEGRO    SCULPTURE,    by    Paul    Guillaume    and    Thomas 
Munro.    Harcourt  Brace.     134  pp.    Price  $6.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

"Grow  Old  Along  With  Me" 

UITE  a  number  of  doctors  have  been  telling  us  of  late 
how  to  grow  old  more  gracefully  and  painlessly.  The 
trend  of  this  literature  just  now  seems  to  be  in  the  direction 
of  telling  us  how  to  avoid  old  age  altogether — other  than  in 
years.  The  trouble  with  most  of  these  prescriptions  is  that 
they  are  accompanied  by  diagrams  of  physical  exercises  which 
we  are  prone  to  give  up  after  the  second  or  third  attempt. 
And  their  suggested  menus — reasonable  enough  for  stay-at- 
homes — are  prohibited  by  the  wild  life  which  the  average 
reader  leads  down-town. 

Dr.  Ramus  has  left  out  the  diagrams  and  most  of  the  patter. 
His  historical  cases  of  longevity  are  entertaining  enough  to 
lead  the  reader  unawares  to  a  consideration  of  the  main  points 
as  regards  his  diet  which  is  given  the  subordinate  place  where 
it  belongs.  For,  by  far  the  largest  factor  in  keeping  young  is 
psychological.  (The  author  goes  so  far  as  to  deny  the  existence 
of  a  physical  basis  for  the  climacteric  which  he  explains  rather 
convincingly  on  purely  psychological  and  sociological  grounds.) 
Exercise  and  diet,  the  proper  use  and  avoidance  of  drugs,  even 
surgical  treatment,  all  have  their  part  in  the  combat  of  old 
age;  but  in  our  time  as  never  before  we  have  seen  what  differ- 
ence a  change  in  attitude  can  make. 

Dr.  Ramus  quotes  many  authorities,  and  his  advice  on  most 
points  is  worth  taking;  but  the  person  of  fifty-five  or  fifty  who 
buys  his  book  is  already  a  bad  case ;  he  may  have  little  ailments 
peculiar  to  middle  age  that  require  attention  and  a  little  ac- 
curate knowledge;  but  he  should  never  permit  himself  to 
construct  a  synthesis  of  these  ailments  and,  shrugging  his 
shoulders,  regretfully  admit  that  "we  are  getting  on."  If  you 
ever  feel  that  way  the  only  thing  that  will  save  you  is  to  get 
away  from  your  associates  and,  after  a  hardening  vacation, 
mix  with  folk  who  will  regard  you  as  a  "young  fellow"  and 
never  dream  of  treating  you  with  respect  for  your  greying  hair. 

BRUNO  LASK.ER 

OUTWITTING  MIDDLE  AGE.  by  Dr.  Carl  Ramus.    Century  Co.    269  pp. 
Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

Anticipations:  A  Forecast 

'  I  'HERE  was  a  brilliant  young  radical  once  (or  at  least  I 
i.  was  at  the  age  when  all  young  radicals  seemed  brilliant) 
who  was  talking  to  me  about  the  socialist  commonwealth.  In 
spite  of  my  reverence,  he  seemed  vague.  So  I  pressed  him  for 
details.  But  he  silenced  me  scornfully.  "Aw,  Smith,"  he  said, 
"You  want  a  ground-plan  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  and  there 
isn't  any."  I  think  of  him  now,  in  a  sort  of  defense  mechanism, 
because  it  seems  necessary  to  give  at  least  a  sketch  plan  of  this, 
our  Alcove,*  on  its  appearance  as  a  guest  of  Letters  &  Life,  and 
there  isn't  any.  There  are  in  it,  to  be  sure,  some  shelves  with 
labels  on  them:  health,  industry,  "social  practice,"  education, 
community  affairs,  foreign  affairs.  But  the  books  will  spill 
over  into  unclassified  heaps,  and  as  one  Alcoveer  succeeds  an- 
other even  the  shelves  that  are  in  order  slide  and  slip  like  the 
bellows  of  an  accordion.  Let  it  go,  then,  that  the  books  we 
have  here  to  consider  are  those  of  factual  rather  than  literary 
interest,  yet  not  too  narrowly  technical,  and  designed  for  the 
information,  edification,  stimulation  of  any  reader  with  a  rea- 
sonably socialized  curiosity. 

*  Books  in  Our  Alcov->  i«  a  regular  department  in  the  Survey  Mid- 
monthly. 
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The  most  important  book  of  the  season  to  find  its  way  into 
the  Alcove  will  be,  I  fancy,  Count  von  Keyserling's  The  Book 
of  Marriage,  which  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Company,  after  some 
disappointing  postponements,  have  just  published.  It  is  a  com- 
pilation of  modern  concepts  of  marriage  from  various  cultural 
viewpoints.  Dr.  Beatrice  M.  Hinkle,  translator  of  Jung,  ex- 
ponent of  psychological  types,  and  a  leading  psychoanalyst,  has 
written  the  American  chapter.  Dr.  Hinkle  has  already  made 
significant  progress,  as  a  speaker  and  through  the  magazines, 
in  the  difficult  but  deeply  necessary  task  of  sharpening  social 
awareness  of  the  shifting  values  in  family  adjustments.  A  deal 
of  nonsense  has  been  talked  and  written  about  the  family  by 
people  who  began  with  inherited  ideas  and  deduced  all  sorts 
of  social  portents  from  the  failure  of  the  observable  facts  to 
fit  their  labels.  The  novelty  about  the  discussion  of  marriage 
which  is  now  beginning  to  emerge  is  that  it  starts  with  obser- 
vation and  draws  therefrom  its  still  very  tentative  generaliza- 
tions. I  do  not  know,  of  course,  that  the  Keyserling  book  will 
be  of  this  sort,  but  the  far-ranging  mind  of  the  author  of  The 
Travel  Diary  of  a  Philosopher  would  hardly  be  satisfied  with 
a  collection  of  stereotypes.  Now  that  the  current  of  common 
interest  sets  so  strongly  toward  a  revaluation  of  family  patterns 
that  even  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  recognizes 
it,  I  feel  safe  in  saying  on  behalf  of  those  who  frequent  the 
Alcove  that  here  is  one  book  that  should  certainly  be  read  both 
by  those  who  prescribe  social  adjustments  for  others  and  those 
who  live  them  out.  Incidentally,  Westermarck's  standard 
history  of  marriage  is  coming  out  in  a  short  form  (Mac- 
millan). 

T"1  XCEPT  for  the  fact  that  marriage  is  more  universal  than 
PI/  delinquency  (is  it,  I  wonder?)  the  Alcove  would  perhaps 
give  first  place  in  the  season's  anticipations  to  Delinquents  and 
Criminals:  their  Making  and  Unmaking,  by  Dr.  William  Healy 
and  Miss  Augusta  F.  Bronner.  (Macmillan.)  No  social  worker 
needs  to  be  reminded  of  so  influential  a  book  as  The  Individual 
Delinquent;  since  that  appeared  in  1915,  Dr.  Healy  has  been 
publishing  little,  and  this  new  volume  is  the  fruit  of  several 
years  of  intensive  study,  with  4,000  cases  of  delinquency  from 
Chicago  and  Boston  as  its  material.  It  should  prove  a  power- 
ful reinforcement  to  those  who  see  in  crime  a  tragic  failure  of 
relationship  between  the  individual  and  society,  to  be  wrestled 
with  as  science  gives  us  power  and  insight,  rather  than  as  a 
malicious  threat  to  our  comfort  and  security  to  be  suppressed 
bv  the  handiest  means. 

NEAR  these  on  an  Alcove  shelf — perhaps  the  one  labeled 
"social  practice" — place  must  be  made  for  a  number  of 
books  which  touch  some  aspect  of  the  emotional  dilemma  we 
call  the  family.  Miriam  Van  Waters  is  following  Youth  in 
Conflict  with  another  New  Republic  book,  not  finally  named 
at  this  writing,  but  perhaps  to  be  called  Parents  on  Probation. 
Survey  readers  will  have  an  opportunity  to  sample  some  chap- 
ters of  this  book  prior  to  its  appearance  [see  page  135  of  this 
issue.].  Professor  Groves  calls  his  new  book  The  Drifting 
Home  (Houghton-Mifflin) — though  why  the  home  should  be 
so  ticketed  any  more  than  the  school  or  church  or  state,  I  do 
not  know.  Dr.  Paul  Popenoe,  somewhat  identified  with  the 
eugenic  and  social  hygiene  approach  to  these  matters,  writes  on 
The  Conservation  of  the  Family  (William  &  Wilkins).  Dut- 
ton's  makes  room  in  its  intriguing  Today  and  Tomorrow  series 
for  a  small  volume  on  Birth  Control  and  the  State  by  C.  P. 
Blacker,  while  the  University  of  Chicago  Press  gives  a  hearing 
to  .Charles  W.  Margold,  who  combats,  in  Sex  Freedom  and 
Social  Control,  what  he  feels  to  be  an  over-emphasis  in  the 
writing  of  Havelock  Ellis  and  others  on  individualistic  atti- 
tude toward  sex.  Sex  commercialization  is  to  be  dealt  with  in 
a  book,  still  some  months  from  publication  by  the  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  on  the  social  control  of  prostitution,  by  an 
author  whose  name,  it  is  respectfully  reported,  is  Walter  C. 
Reckless. 
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URNING  back  for  a  moment  to  criminology,  one  must  note 
_  a  report  of  the  Missouri  Crime  Survey  (Macmillan)  by 
Raymond  Moley  of  Cleveland  Foundation  fame,  and  a  Knopf 
book  which  rings  still  another  change  on  the  "criminal'  title, 
Crime  and  the  Criminal,  by  Philip  A.  Parsons,  who  directs  the 
Portland  School  of  Social  Work  of  the  University  of  Oregon. 
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ooks 

from  a  Fine  Fall  List 
THE  GANG 

By  FREDERIC  M.  THRASHER 

This  investigation  of  gang  life  in  Chicago  offers 
specific  facts.  It  explains  the  psychology  of  the 
gangster,  traces  the  widespread  ramifications  of  gang- 
dom— in  organized  crime,  politics,  and  bootlegging — 
and  suggests  a  remedy.  $3.00 

INTELLIGENT 
PARENTHOOD 

The  proceedings  of  the  Chicago  Association  for  Child 
Study  and  Parental  Education.  Intelligent  direction 
of  the  child  and  his  problems — his  health,  his  rela- 
tion to  the  home  and  the  community,  his  education, 
and  his  character — is  the  theme  of  this  symposium  of 
opinion.  Paper,  $1.00;  cloth  $2.00 

THE    URBAN 
COMMUNITY 

Edited  by  E.  W.  BURGESS 

With  its  companion  volume,  The  City,  this  book  is 
an  introduction  to  urban  sociology.  Together,  they 
are  the  nearest  approach  thus  far  to  textbooks  in 
"human  ecology"  as  conceived  by  the  sociologist. 
They  contain  much  new  information  on  the  processes 
involved  in  human  life  considered  from  the  stand- 
point of  environment.  $2.00 

THE  CITY 

By  ROBERT  E.  PARK  and  Others 

Robert  E.  Park,  Ernest  W.  Burgess,  Roderick  D. 
McKenzie,  and  Louis  Wirth  have  all  contributed 
papers  on  various  phases  of  city  life.  $2.00 

Handbook  of 
Rural  Social  Resources 

By  HENRY  ISRAEL  and  BENSON  Y.  LANDIS 

Comprising  data  about  many  rural  interests,  this  book 
is  published  as  a  source  of  concise  information  that 
has  hitherto  been  widely  scattered.  $2.00 

Historical  Aspects 
of  the  Immigration  Problem 

By  EDITH  ABBOTT 

Like  its  predecessor,  the  new  volume  makes  available 
a  series  of  valuable  public  documents  and  books  long 
out  of  print  or  otherwise  inaccessible.    The  material 
relates  to  the  history  of  American  immigration  during 
the  period  before   1882,  the  period  of  "old  immigra- 
tion." $4.50 
At  all  bookstores  or,  with   ten 
cents    extra    for    postage   from 

The  University  of  Chicago  Press 
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"A    rippling   tale   of   the   married 
Hie  of   Mr.  and   Mrs.   Socrates." 
N.    Y.   Herald-Tribune. 

Mrs.  Socrates 

by    Fritz    Mauthner 

In  which  the  scold's  mask  Is  lifted  from  the  fair  Xantippe, 
revealing    the   puzzled    wife   of   the   philosopher    as    a   simple- 
minded,    devoted   creature  battling   alone  against  her  fate.      We 
see   the    famed   Aspasia    and    her    aristocratic   satellites   and   com- 
mingle   in  their  moat  intimate  moments  with  the   gilded  youth,  the 
jaded    men    and    women,    the    demi-monde,    the   politicians,    poets   and 
warriors  of   ancient  Attica. 


This   hook   is  so   delightful   that  you    wll 
permitting    any    friend    to   borrow   It. 


read  it  at  least  twice  before 
$2.00 


The  WOMAN  WORKER  and  the 
TRADE  UNIONS 

by   Theresa   Wolfson 

The  author  sheds  an  understanding  light  on  conditions  of  women 
wage  earners.  She  considers  the  extent  of  their  organization  and 
participation  in  union  life  —  in  strikes,  union  meetings,  aa  shop 
chairmen  and  organizers,  and  their  place  on  committees.  $1.75 

LEFT  WING  UNIONISM 


by   David    J.    Saposs 


BROKEN 
EARTH 

by  Alatiricr  Hindus 
$2.00 

OIL 
IMPERIALISM 

by    Louis    Fischer 
$2.00 

CHAINS 

by  Henri  Barbusse 
2    Vols. 
$4.00 

WHITHER 
RUSSIA? 

by    Leon    Trotsky 
$1.50 

ARE  THE  JEWS 
A  RACE? 

by    Karl    Kamtsky 
$2.50 

A 

EDUCATION  IN  SOVIET  RUSSIA 

by    Scott    Hearing                                      $1.50 

,«» 

At    All   Book    Stores 


The  Negro 
Presents  His  Case 

Without  complaint 
Without  bitterness 
Without  propaganda 


THE  NEGRO  YEAR  BOOK 

1925-26  Edition 
A  Book  of  Facts 


The  Negro  Year  Book  Company 

Tuskegee  Institute,  Alabama 


$1 


.00 
paper 


$1 


.50 
board 


Social  Adjustment,  by  Professor  Robert  C.  Dexter  of 
Skidmore  College,  another  Knopf  book,  appears  to  be  an  at- 
tempt to  gather  up  the  countless  fragments  of  apparatus  which 
we  have  been  devising  so  busily  in  the  last  quarter  century  and 
to  correlate  specific  social  problems  with  the  available  tools 
for  their  solution.  And  if  you  like  short  cuts,  there  is  a 
Bobbs-Merrill  book  by  E.  H.  Williams  on  How  We  Become 
Personalities:  the  Glands  of  Health,  Virility  and  Success! 

ON  the  health  shelf  there  must  be  room  for  Nicholas  Kope- 
loff's  book,  Why  Infections?  (Knopf),  because  he  is  one 
of  that  rare  company  of  scientifically  informed  writers  who 
address  the  lay  intelligence  on  its  own  level,  shooting  neither 
above  nor  below  it.  Raymond  Pearl  on  Alcohol  and  Longevity 
(also  Knopf)  may  be  trusted  to  provoke  or  renew  controversy. 
Dr.  Edgar  Mayer  on  Clinical  Applications  of  Sunlight  and 
Artificial  Radiation  (William  &  Wilkins)  may  prove  over- 
technical  for  the  Alcove,  but  we  hope  some  medically  literate 
person  will  interpret  it,  for  if  the  sun's  rays  are  so  immediately 
important  that  Pacific  coast  babies  bred  and  born  in  the  rainy 
season  are  more  susceptible  to  rickets  than  those  bred  and  born 
in  the  sunny  months  (as  we  are  credibly  informed)  we  can 
hardly  know  too  much  about  them.  Adelaide  Nutting  gathers 
up  a  sheaf  of  comments  on  nursing  education  into  a  book  en- 
titled A  Sound  Economic  Basis  for  Schools  of  Nursing  and 
Other  Addresses  (Putnam).  The  Alcove  hopes  the  title  will 
not  set  the  tempo  for  the  book.  Marie  Slopes,  who  holds  so 
much  affection  and  respect  among  those  who  look  for  a  more 
intelligent  attitude  toward  sex,  offers  through  Putnam  a  new 
contribution  to  sex  education  called  Sex  and  the  Young. 

NOW  which  side  of  the  fence  would  that  go — health  or  edu- 
cation? It  would  have  good  company  on  the  education 
side,  too.  Our  own  Joseph  K.  Hart  has  no  less  than  three 
books  under  way:  a  far-reaching  study  of  Adult  Education 
which  Crowell  is  to  publish  in  their  Social  Science  series;  his 
observations  of  Danish  education  and  life,  Danish  Folk  High- 
schools,  reworked  and  expanded ;  and  a  little  study,  Inside  Ex- 
perience, deriving  initially  from  Dewey's  Experience  and  Na- 
ture, which  is  still  in  a  formative  stage.  The  Carnegie  Cor- 
poration's investigations  of  adult  education  are  beginning  to 
bear  fruit  in  print:  Macmillan  announces  on  its  behalf  a  group 
of  four  books — Educational  Opportunities  for  Young  Workers, 
by  Owen  D.  Evans;  The  University  Afield,  by  Alfred  L.  Hall- 
Quest;  Correspondence  Schools,  Lyceums,  Chautauquas,  by 
John  S.  Noffsinger;  and  New  Schools  for  Older  Students,  by 
Nathaniel  Peffer.  If  these  are  the  first-born  of  a  family  as 
large  as  the  same  foundation's  Americanization  Studies,  one 
can  but  hope  that  the  period  of  gestation  may  in  this  case  be 
shortened.  From  a  new  publishing  house  (its  announcement 
is  a  joy  to  the  eye)  called  the  John  Day  Company  after  one 
of  the  "fathers  of  the  English  book  trade,"  comes  word  of  a 
volume  on  New  Schools  in  the  Old  World,  by  Carleton  Wash- 
burne,  superintendent  of  schools  in  Winnetka,  Illinois,  and 
Myron  M.  Stearns.  A  companion  volume  on  New  Schools  in 
the  New.  World  clamors  to  be  written  by  somebody.  Looking 
to  the  better  understanding  of  the  child — now  happily  restored 
to  the  center  of  the  pedagogical  stage — are  The  Language  and 
the  Thought  of  the  Child,  by  Jean  Piaget  of  Neuchatel  (Har- 
court  Brace)  and  Mrs.  Hollingworth's  Gifted  Children,  their 
Nature  and  Nurture  (Macmillan). 
i 
T>  ROHIBITION  is  with  us  as  usual.  Irving  Fisher  classes 


_  it  with  Christianity  and  democracy — things  that  ought  to  be 
really  tried  before  they  are  condemned  for  failure.  He  calls 
his  Macmillan  book  Don't  Stop  Until  It's  Tried;  The  Facts 
About  Prohibition — which  suggests  a  certain  homiletic  bias, 
and  an  out-and-outer,  D.  Leigh  Colvin,  whose  convictions  car- 
ried him  to  the  length  of  running  for  vice-president  on  the 
Prohibition  ticket  in  1920,  speaks  up  too,  in  Prohibition  in  the 
United  States  (Doran). 

The  man  in  the  street  may  know  there's  politics  in  prohibi- 
tion, but  he  seldom  realizes  that  there  is  sociology  on  the  side- 
walk. The  University  of  Chicago  group  has  a  genius  for  finding 
it  there,  however.  Professor  Thrasher's  The  Gang,  parts  of 
which  appeared  in  the  last  Survey  Midmonthly,  and  The  Urban 
Community,  a  collection  of  papers  from  the  American  Socio- 
(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY.  It  helps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 
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logical  Society  gathered  by  Professor  Park,  carry  forward  this 
tradition.  Both  are  published  by  the  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  but  Nels  Anderson,  whose  book  on  The  Hobo  came  with 
the  same  imprint,  has  forsaken  Chicago  for  Brooklyn  and 
Knopf  will  publish,  in  the  spring,  his  Urban  Sociology. 

ON  the  borderland  between  geography  and  the  social  sciences 
— where  folk,  work  and  place  come  together  as  Patrick 
Geddes  would  say — are  a  group  of  books  which  will  have  early 
attention  in  the  Alcove.  To  put  beside  P.  Vidal  de  la  Blache's 
Principles  of  Human  Geography,  brought  out  during  the  sum- 
mer by  Henry  Holt,  there  will  be  Ellsworth  Huntington's  The 
Pulse  of  Progress — with  a  special  section  on  the  environmental 
aspects  of  Jewish  history  (Scribner)  and  Cyrus  Kehr's  A  Nation 
Plan  (Oxford  University  Press),  while  Harlean  James  of  the 
American  Civic  Association  will  presumably  cover  a  special  case 
of  the  same  subject  in  her  Land  Planning  in  the  United  States 
for  the  City  (Macmillan). 

Space  fails  in  which  to  do  more  than  list  some  significant 
titles  in  industry.  William  Z.  Ripley's  Main  Street  and  Wall 
Street  (Little  Brown  &  Company)  has  already  set  Wall  Street 
by  the  ears.  Otto  Beyer  on  Cooperative  Railroading  (Doran) 
and  Walton  Hamilton  and  Helen  R.  Wright  on  The  Control 
of  Bituminous  Coal  (Macmillan)  should  throw  light  on  fields 
often  surveyed.  And  if  the  articles  on  industrial  behaviorism 
which  Robert  Bruere  is  wrestling  with  for  the  winter  Survey 
Graphics  don't  make  .a  book  of  exceptional  freshness  and  pene- 
tration, the  Alcove  will  shut  up  shop. 

In  foreign  affairs  Noel  Baker's  Disarmament  (Harcourt 
Brace)  is  already  stirring  up  wide  interest;  and  another  of 
those  authoritative  studies  in  post-war  finance  is  to  come  from 
Harold  G.  Moulton,  this  time  in  collaboration  with  Leo 
Pasvolsky  on  World  War  Debt  Settlements  (Macmillan). 

BUT  the  shelves  still  bulge,  and  somewhere  on  the  floor, 
waiting  their  turn  at  sorting  out,  lie  some  of  the  most 
intriguing  of  all  the  Alcove's  books-in-expectation — the  kind  that 
stir  up  the  subsoil  of  social  thinking.  The  World  of  William 
Clissold  (Doran),  in  which  Wells  attempts  a  new  and  bolder 
synthesis  of  his  universe,  will,  we  fear,  never  reach  the  Alcove, 
with  so  many  other  grasping  editors  about.  But  we  do  hope 
for  a  peep  at  the  University  of  Chicago's  ambitious  round-up 
of  contemporary  knowledge — the  Nature  of  the  World  and  of 
Man  (University  of  Chicago  Press)  ;  at  Malinowski's  Crime 
and  Custom  in  Savage  Society  and  Sex  and  Repression  in  Savage 
Society  (Harcourt  Brace);  at  Levy-Bruhl's  How  Natives 
Think  (Knopf)  ;  at  the  new  handbooks  on  The  Atom  and  The 
Green  Leaf  in  Doran's  Humanizing  of  Knowledge  series,  if 
they  are  as  delightful  as  Harlow  Shapley's  Starlight;  at  Gold- 
enweiser's  Anthropology  and  the  Social  Sciences  (Knopf)  and 
J.  A.  Hobson's  Free  Thought  in  the  Social  Sciences  (Unwin) — 
how  they  need  it — and  at  that  joint  credo,  which,  if  rumors  be 
correct,  the  prolific  Slossons  pere  et  fits  are  producing.  If  a 
body  wants  to  think,  we  submit,  the  prognosis  for  the  fall  and 
inter  is  favorable.  GEDDES  SMITH. 


uu 
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THE  REVOLUTION  ON  QUALITY  STREET 

(Continued  from  page  124) 


than  a  revolution.  We  were  breeding  up  a  generation  of  writ- 
ers who  were  fed  up  on  sentiment  and  pseudo-culture.  They 
were  vividly  interested  in  ideas — esthetic  ideas  as  well  as  social. 
They  were  really  all  divinely  discontented  poets,  and  were 
critical  of  an  America  which  seemed  so  little  poetical  and  to 
use  the  fruits  of  its  giant  prosperity  for  so  little  beauty.  They 
wanted  to  build  a  native  culture,  but  they  did  not  accept  Amer- 
ican history  or  our  present  ideals  at  face  value.  That  of  course 
brought  them  into  conflict  with  the  Jingoes  of  1917,  and  the 
venture  was  knocked  into  a  cocked  hat.  But  not  before  it  had 
published  penetrating  bits  by  an  imposing  list:  John  Dewey, 
Van  Loon,  Bertrand  Russell,  John  Reed,  Amy  Lowell,  Eugene 
O'Neill  and  D.  H.  Lawrence  and  Sherwood  Anderson  wrote 
for  the  paper — and  that  proves  its  quality.  Nobody  perhaps 
was  influenced  much  by  The  Seven  Arts  though  doubtless  The 
New  Century  stemned  a  bit  from  this  venture,  but  it  proved 
(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention 


T  A  R  A  Midwest 


Childhood 


by  Sherwood  Anderson 
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FEVER 
has  an 
American 
boyhood  been 
told  with 
such  marvel- 
lous under- 
standing. The 
greatest  ad- 
venture life 
holds  —  a 

boy's  growing  out  into  the 
world — is  made  into  a  vi- 
vid, warm,  glorious  book  in 
which  the  full  beauty  and 
expansiveness  of  life  in  the 
Midwest  a  generation  ago 
is  realized.  Large  12  mo. 
$3.00 


MORE 
MILES 

by  Harry  Kemp 

T\0     you 

-*-'  remem- 
ber TRAMP- 
I  N  G  ON 

LIFE,  Kemp's 
marvcllo  us 
story  of  his 
wanderings? 
In  MORE 
MILES  he 
tells  the  even 

more  exciting  story  of  his 
New  York  years — meeting 
the  important  and  colorful 
personalities  in  America's 
art  life  —  starting  new 
movements  and  new  ven- 
tures. Octavo.  $3.00 


George 
Washington 

The  Image  and  The  Man 

by  W.  E.    WOODWARD 

TRUTH  it  not  only  stranger — it  is 
more  interesting  than  fiction.  Mr. 
Woodward  sets  aside  the  myth,  and  gives 
us  the  man  Washington,  and  not  in  years 
has  so  absorbing  and  vital  a  biography 
been  given  us.  It  is  the  story  of  a  man 
who  more  than  any  other  in  history  is 
the  representative  American,  as  represen- 
tative of  us  today,  as  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago.  8  vo.  16  full  page  plates  $4.00 

BONI  &  LIVERIGHT,  N.  Y. 


©GOOD  BOOKS  (E 


The 
Golden  Day 

bj  Lewis  Mumford 


"\7~AN  WYCK  BROOKS 
writes:  "THE  GOLD- 
EN DAY"  seems  to  me  the 
culmination  of  the  whole 
critical  movement  in  this 
country  during  the  last  ten 
years — the  most  brilliant 
book  the  movement  has 
produced  thus  far  and  the 
one  that  best  sums  up  its 
leading  ideas."  Large  12 
mo.  $2.50 
THE  SURVEY.  It  helps  us,  it 


Civilisation  or 
Civilisations 

by  E.  H.   Goddard   and 
P.  A.  Gibbons 

Introduction  by  F.  C.  S.  Schiller 


' 


T 


S  our  civilisation  dying 
out?  Far  from  reassur- 
ing us  the  best  minds  of 
our  age  are  returning 
troubled  answers.  The 
whole  question,  and  in 
particular,  the  doctrines  of 
Spengler,  are  clarified  in 
this  brilliant,  readable 
book.  $2.00 
identifies  you) 
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MOSES  LOSES 


A  Post-Darwinian  Controversy 


H.  S.  JENNINGS 

surveys  the  latest  evidence  on  both 
sides 

How  far  can 
Parents  influence  their  Children? 

Are   acquired   characters   ever   inherited? 

The   recent  suicide  of  the  Austrian  scientist  Kammerer 

gives  tragic  interest  to  this  lucid  summary. 

If  Mosse  had  been  asked  to  visit  the  sins  of  the  fathers 

upon  the  children  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generations, 

he   would   probably  have   relied   upon   inheritance.     But 

most    biologists     believe    the    punishment    would    have 

failed.     No  quality  a  parent  acquires  during  his  lifetime 

can,  they  think,  be  handed  on  to  his  children, — a  complete 

reversal  of  the  beliefs  of  prominent  eugenists  fifty  years 

ago. 

Bath   sides  of  this   and  other  controversial   questions  in 

FORUM 

A  MAGAZINE  OF  CONTROVERSY 
Edited  by  Henry  Goddard  Leach 

35C  at  any  good  news   stand. 
247  Park  Avenue  New  York  City 


10SES 
RED 


MOSES  IN  RED 

The  Revolt  of  Israel  as  a 

Typical  Revolution 

by 

Lincoln  Steffens 

Rabbi  Wise  says : 

Moses  in  Red  is  more  than  a  title.  It  is  an  attempt  at  vindi- 
cation. The  question  which  persists,  despite  the  book,  is,  Are 
revolutions  of  necessity  red  ?  It  is  rather  a  far  cry  from  the 
red  of  Lenin  to  the  pink  of  Moses,  and  the  invasion  of  the 
land  of  promise.  The  book  might  almost  be  called  a  bit  of 
Mosaic  muck-raking.  And  yet  Lincoln  Steffens  has  uttered  his 
deep  conviction  about  revolution  with  sad  sincerity  and  it  is 
passing  strange  to  find  that  in  the  end  himself  from  God  he 
cannot  free. 

Upton  Sinclair  says: 

The  greatest  political  thinker  American  has  produced  in  our 
time  has  written  a  little  book  called  "Moses  in  Red".  No  Chris- 
tian can  understand  the  ways  of  God  in  our  time  until  he  has 
read  it. 

Bishop  William  Montgomery  Bro<wn\ 

I  have  never  read  a  book  that  held  me  any  tighter  from  its 
opening  to  its  closing  pages. 

$1.75  at  all  bookstores  or  from  the  publishers 
Postage  lOc.  extra 

DORRANCE  AND  COMPANY 
Drexel   Building  —  Publishers  —  Philadelphia 


a  new  ferment  was  at  work.  This  ferment  we  must  note  also 
produced  The  Masses,  and  later  The  Dial — the  latter  the  most 
complete  representative  of  the  Continental  attitude  in  America. 
The  Masses  was  ferociously  interested  in  ideas  and  critical  to 
the  nth  degree,  but  its  limitation  to  doctrinaire  socialistic 
propaganda  prevented  its  influencing  many  people.  But  all 
these  experiments  trained  readers  for  the  new  review. 

rT"'HE  next  big  event  was  the  turn-over  of  The  Century  which 
J.  had  been  floundering  along  with  a  succession  of  editors  each 
of  whom  wanted  to  do  something  different,  and  none  knew 
exactly  what  that  was.  It  had  been  wobbling  for  some  years, 
and  was  no  longer  in  the  old  tradition  nor  had  it  found  a  new. 
Then  shortly  after  the  War,  they  centered  on  Glenn  Frank 
as  the  Moses  needed.  They  put  on  a  new  cover  that  pre- 
tended to  the  dignity  and  permanence  of  a  book  and  so  anti- 
cipated the  present  interest  in  striking  covers.  They  raised 
•  the  price  to  fifty  cents,  a  revenue  and  prestige  device.  They 
cut  out  all  pictures  save  the  black-and-white  kind.  These 
were  the  mode,  and  better  still,  relatively  cheap.  Now  even 
the  black-and-white  cuts  have  gone,  and  so  ended  the  tradition 
of  the  magazine  most  famous  for  illustration.  The  Century 
really  sought  to  meet  the  new  economics,  the  new  audience,  and 
the  new  taste  for  ideas,  but  somehow  failed  to  hit.  It  had 
pretty  badly  disintegrated  when  Frank  took  hold.  Yet  it  de- 
serves more  credit  than  it  sometimes  gets  for  it  helped  blaze 
the  trail  for  the  Mercury,  the  new  Harper's  and  The  Forum. 
Others  learned  from  its  experiments — perhaps  what  people  did 
not  want. 

Its  story  is  partly  of  the  differences  between  exceedingly  real- 
istic business  managers  who  wanted  to  improve  the  unsatisfac- 
tory situation  of  the  magazine,  and  the  editors,  Glenn  Frank 
and  Carl  Van  Doren,  who  had  the  new  idea  but  could  not  se- 
cure enthusiastic  backing.  The  result  was  hybrid — something 
between  a  commodity  and  an  evangel.  Striving  to  be  modern 
the  pages  savored  somehow  of  Greenwich  Village.  Too  many 
youths  were  trying  stunts,  and  their  antics  must  have  kept  the 
surviving  centurions  awake  at  nights.  The  Century  undertook 
the  new  themes,  but  did  not  give  the  impression  of  authority 
and  a  well-founded  psychology  or  sociology.  Nor  did  its  per- 
sonalia satisfy.  It  was  disputatious,  not  restful  as  was  The 
Atlantic  which  has  mastered  the  art  of  being  modern  with- 
out being  disturbing.  It  just  missed  the  note  The  Mercury 
makes  its  own.  But  to  arouse  that  clangor  you  have  to  go 
the  whole  hog,  dare  to  be  a  Mencken  and  dare  to  stand  alone. 
You  mustn't  have  your  trampling  feet  hampered  with  any 
trailing  traditions  from  the  past  of  America,  either  in  letters 
or  doctrine.  The  Century  broke  too  wide  from  its  past,  yet 
did  not  give  what  the  new  generation  wanted;  it  was  not  even 
good  red  herring,  and  so  compromising  between  the  old  and 
the  new  revelations  found  there  were  not  enough  in  that  pre- 
cise predicament  to  make  a  living  out  of.  As  S.  S.  McClure 
writes  wisely  in  his  Autobiography:  "An  editor  can  print  a 
thing  too  early  as  well  as  too  late.  He  will  fail  because  his 
audience  is  not  ready." 

To  Glenn  Frank,  now  moved  on  to  be  president  of  The 
University  of  Wisconsin  and  some  say  with  an  even  larger 
presidential  bee  in  his  bonnet,  must  go  credit  for  trying  the 
new  things,  and  for  The  Century's  outspoken  emphasis  on 
religion.  Frank  has  an  extraordinarily  acute  and  intelligent 
mind,  is  a  wide  reader  and  full  of  abstract  ideas.  His  key- 
note is  preaching.  He  recognized  this  humorously  when  I 
asked  his  opinion  of  the  quality  magazines: 

Some  pert  paragrapher  speaking  of  my  election  here  said  that 
as  a  magazine  editor  I  had  been  telling  university  presidents  how 
to  run  universities  and  presumably  as  a  university  president  I 
would  tell  magazine  editors  how  to  run  their  magazines.  I  don't 
want  to  fall  into  this  trap  this  early  in  the  game. 
Frank  was  once  a  "boy  evangelist"  who  preached  widely  in  the 
West;  and  later  a  student  at  Northwestern  University  and 
secretary  to  the  president.  He  learned  the  politics  of  the 
churches.  He  is  still  a  lay  preacher,  runs  a  rival  column  to 
Dr  Frank  Crane's  and  one  of  the  most  popular  lecturers  in  the 
land.  He  certainly  carried  the  Century's  flag  over  the  coun- 
try, and  he  knew  what  certain  strata  of  the  American  people 
were  thinking  and  wanted  to  read.  He  must  have  gotten  ideas 

Perhaps  in  fact  he  tried 


enough  to  run  a  dozen  magazines. 

too  heavy  a  transfusion  of  modern  popular  philosophy  into  the 
(In   answering  advertisements  please  mention  THE   SURVEY.     It   kelps   us,  it  identifies  you.) 
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Century's  somewhat  hardened  arteries.  What  apparently  he 
did  not  realize  was  that  an  editor  has  to  brood  over  a  maga- 
zine to  make  it  hatch;  he  was  too  busy  making  contacts  (in 
our  slang)  to  pan  endless  manuscripts  and  for  the  one  glint 
of  gold.  Someone  said  with  more  smartness  than  charity: 
"He  tried  to  edit  by  absent  treatment."  Now  some  of  our 
quality  editors  have  been  very  clubby  and  cosmopolitan,  but 
they  never  edited  between  jumps  on  the  Chautauqua  circuit. 
But  even  discounting  his  extra-mural  activities,  he  was  an  in- 
novator and  made  The  Century  in  format,  in  breadth  of  in- 
terests and  in  provocative  articles,  a  Precursor  of  the  revolu- 
tion. And  the  revolutions  that  fail  are  after  all  parts  of  the 
revolution,  and  deserve  memorials.  We  pray  we  may  not  find 
The  Century  fallen  outside  the  wall. 

At  present  it  is  seeking  to  build  on  its  great  tradition,  and  a 
new  editor.  The  Century  always  has  a  new  editor;  since  the 
remembered  days  of  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  what  a  succes- 
sion! The  choice  of  Hewitt  H.  Howland,  a  Hoosier,  and  for 
twenty-five  years  an  editor  for  Bobbs-Merrill,  the  Indianapolis 
publishers,  shows  the  present  design  to  build  on  a  national 
basis  and  to  gain  fresh  strength  from  the  soil.  Carl  Van 
Doren  continues  his  book  review  department  and  John  Erskine 
provides  a  monthly  contribution,  The  Centurion.  Mr.  Howland 
will,  I  suspect,  edit  for  neither  the  Back  Bay  nor  Greenwich 
Village.  Part  of  the  revolution  is  this  nationalization  of  the 
magazine,  the  need  for  which  George  Ade  hit  off  aptly  at  a 
dinner  for  Mr.  Howland  in  Indianapolis: 

For  a  good  many  years  the  publishers  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
could  not  get  a  fair  view  of  this  part  of  the  country  because  the 
immediate  foreground  was  congested  with  Harvard  graduates  .  .  . 
Every  Hoosier  discovers  sooner  or  later  that  he  cannot  acquire 
the  sound  of  "a"  as  in  codfish,  so  he  gives  up  the  attempt  and 
buckles  down  to  his  job  and  becomes  a  personage  in  the  world 
of  letters.  .  .  .  We  do  not  wish  to  influence  Mr.  Howland  but 
we  do  hope  that  he  will  make  a  list  of  all  authors  and  near- 
authors  and  houseparty  celebrities  who  have  looked  at  Indianapolis 
through  the  telescope  and  compel  them  to  wait  in  the  outer  office 
while  he  is  in  conference  with  the  100,000  writers  of  the  Middle 
West  who  are  waiting  for  the  new  editor  to  get  settled  at  hit 
desk  before  they  start  East  to  cooperate  with  him. 

What  Mr.  Ade  means  is  that  in  these  days  you  can't  edit  a 
magazine  for  a  parish — even  the  parish  of  Indiana.  If  for 
no  other  reason,  the  advertisers  won't  let  you. 


The  conclusion  of  Professor  Whlpple's  log  of  his  trip 
through  Quality  Street,  including  calls  on  Messrs.  Mencken, 
Wells,  Leach  and  Bridges — or,  if  you  prefer,  The  American 
Mercury,  Harper's,  Forum  and  Scribner's — will  appear  in  an 
early  issue. 


THE  MOVIE  "EXTRA" 

(Continued  from  page   146) 


laws  of  California,  has  the  force  of  law.  Following  are  the 
most  important  points  covered  by  this  order: 

*•  The  establishment  of  a  basic  8-hour  day.  Work  performed 
after  8  hours  must  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  an  additional 
quarter  of  the  daily  wage  paid,  beginning  at  the  end  of  the 
eighth  hour  and  increasing  one  quarter  at  the  end  of  each  two 
hours.  Thus,  a  woman  working  nine  hours  at  the  rate  of  $5 
a  day  receives  a  check  and  a  quarter,  or  $6.25 ;  a  woman  work- 
ing ten  hours  and  fifteen  minutes,  at  the  rate  of  $5  a  day, 
received  a  check  and  a  half,  or  $7.50.  Prior  to  this  regulation, 
there  was  no  universal  recognition  of  a  basis  day  of  a  given 
number  of  hours.  Payment  for  overtime,  that  is,  for  excep- 
tionally long  hours,  was  optional  with  the  producers;  some 
made  certain  provisions  for  it — others  made  none. 

7 

**•  Payment  for  all  time  consumed  at  the  direction  of  the 
studio,  including  putting  on  studio  costumes  at  the  studio, 
checking  in  and  out  wardrobe  and  property,  rehearsing,  and 
waiting  at  the  studio  or  on  location  in  weather  permitting  calls. 
The  time  so  spent  was  not  regarded  as  part  of  the  employ- 
ment, prior  to  the  regulation. 


LlPPINCOTT    BOOKS 

PERSONAL  REMINISCENCES  OF 

AUGUSTE  RODIN 

By   ANTHONY    M.    LUDOVIC1 

In  these  reminiscences  Mr.  Ludovici  gives  not  only  a  portrait  of 
the  artist  at  the  most  interesting  period  of  his  career,  but  also  a 
clear  and  searching  criticism  of  his  work  and  aims.  As  secretary  he 
was  in  closest  touch  with  Rodin  and  his  work  is  trenchant  with  the 
personality  of  the  sculptor.  8  Illustrations.  $3.00 

RAMBLES  WITH 
ANATOLE  FRANCE 

By  SANDOR    KEMERI 

On  his  rambles  through  old  Paris,  Naples,  Milan,  Rome,  the  Master 
talks  of  art  and  men  and  ideas.  "Anatole  France  to  the  life."— 
Emile  Henriot  in  Lt  Temps.  Translated  from  the  Hungarian  by 
Emil  Lengyel  and  illustrated  with  hitherto  unpublished  photographs 
and  facsimile  letters.  $5.00 

REMINISCENCES  OF  TRANSATLANTIC 
TRAVELLERS 

By   CHARLES   T.    SPEDDING 

For  many  years  Purser  of  the  Acquitania.  A  book  lively  with  prom- 
inent people  and  their  doings,  disclosed  in  all  the  infomarlity  of 


peopl 

ocean   travel. 


Illustrated    from    photographs. 


$5.00 


FORGOTTEN  SHRINES  OF  SPAIN 

By  MILDRED  STAPLEY  BYNE 

A  volume  that  throws  Spain  open  like  a  great  museum  to  the  art- 
lovers  of  the  world.  65  Beautiful  illustrations,  quaintly  drawn 
frontis-piece  and  map.  $5.00 

JOSEPH  PENNELL'S  PICTURES  OF 
PHILADELPHIA 

Reproductions  of  64  lithographs.  Introduction  by  ELIZABETH  ROBINS 
PENNEU..  Joseph  Penncll  will  ever  remain  a  dominating  figure  in 
art.  Here  is  a  gift  book  of  permanent  value,  a  collection  that  will 
become  increasingly  valuable  with  the  passing  of  time. 

CHAMBERS'S  BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 

Revised  Edition  of  a  Standard  Reference  Work.  By  DAVID 
PATRICK,  LL.D.,  and  F.  HINDES  GROOME.  Over  1,010  pages. 
Over  10,000  Biographies.  Three-quarters  Morocco.  $6.00 

In  Preparation 

RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  THE 
SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

Edited    by    DR.    E.    C.    HAYES,   of    University   of    Illinois 

(Lippincott's   Sociological   Series)    $3.50 

The  seven  stimulating  chapters  have  each  been  written  by  a  specialist 
and  cover  the   following  fields:   Sociology,   Anthropology,   Psychology, 
Anthropogeography,    Economics,    Political    Science,    History. 
This  is  a  critical  survey  of  the  recent  developments  presented  in  such 
a    fashion   as  to   mak«  most   interesting  reading. 

SOCIAL  PROGRESS 

By   ULYSSES   G.   WEATHERLY,   University  of   Indiana 

(Ivippincott's   Sociological    Series)    $2.50 

Here   is   no  ordinary  historical   survey   of  theory_pf  progress,    but  a 
stimulating  study  of  the  dynamics  of   change, 
is    pragmatic    rather   than    historical   < 

THE  TIRED  CHILD 

By  MAX  and  CRETE  SEHAM 
With  an  Introduction  by  ISAAC  A.  ABT,  M.D. 
About  8  Illustrations. 
The  authors  have  written  in  clear,  lucid,  though  simple  style  and 
have  stressed  the  important  points  in  such  a  way  that  not  only 
psychologists  and  physicians,  but  also  parents  and  teachers  may 
have  access  to  this  important  material  dealing  with  fatigue  in  in- 
fants and  children.  A  timely  book  in  these  days  of  high  pressure 
of  modern  life. 

At  All  Bookstores 

J.   B.  LlPPINCOTT  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA  LONDON 


The  author's  method 
speculative. 


$2.00 
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FO<R  E VE<RY  STUDENT 
OF  SOCI&fL  &¥WD  IWDUS- 
<P<RO<BLEMS 


RICHARD  ROBERTS,   D.D. 


The  life  of  a  woman  upon  whom  social 
and  industrial  problems  acted  as  a  spur 
and  a  challenge.  The  manifest  embodi- 
ment of  a  contemporary  spirit  —  for  those 
who  are  in  love  with  the  future,  she  be- 
came the  lovable  and  inspiring  portent  of 
a  new  day. 


WOMEN   IN   INDUSTRY  in 


THE 
WOMANS 
PRESS 

600 
Lexington 
Avenue 
New  York 

the  ORIENT           $1.50 

A  SOURCE  BOOK 

A  book  no  social  worker  or  study  leader 
should  be  without.     In  its  two  hundred 
and  twenty  one  pages  it  is  a  little  library 
-on  women  and  work  in  the  three  Oriental 
countries  —  India,  China  and  Japan.  Not 
a  bibliography,  but  an  actual  source  book 
of  official  reports,  maps  and  illuminating 
articles. 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  PARENT 

THE  OCTOBER  ISSUE  or 
PROGRESSIVE  EDUCATION 

A   Quarterly  Review  of  the  Newer 
Tendencies    in    Education 

is  all  about 
THE  PROGRESSIVE  PARENT 

The  single  issue  fifty  cents,  year's  subscription 
(four  issues)  $2.OO 

THE    PROGRESSIVE    EDUCATION    ASSOCIATION 
10  JACKSON   PLACE  WASHINGTON,    D.   C. 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  PARENT 


y 

BRAND  NEW  BOOKS 
at  SECOND  HAND  PRICES 

HAVT5  your  name  put  on  our  matting  list  to 
rccetve  tree,  our  bargain  book  catalogs  as  ts- 
sucd.  Hundreds  of  remarkable  book  bargains. 
We  alao  rent  books  at  low  fees. 
Write  for  pamphlet 

¥!NION               "s  c  '1(> 

Shj       IBLDADV                             E'    1*1S    ST 

TTA  /  '  B  a  A  *V                             NEW  YORK 
Ji/Y  SSOCIATION                esr.  iv.  i 

« 

Senc'  for  a  free  <*eslc  C°PV  °*  one 
''special  Graphic  Numbers  listed  below. 

Used   extensively  for  classroom   work. 
New  scale  of  prices  in  quantities. 


Survey's 


D  East  by  West 

(  J  apanese-Chinese  ) 
D  Harlem   (Negro) 
D  City  Health 

Check  those  wanted. 


Name. . . 
Address. 


•  Extras  must  be  paid  in  cash  or  negotiable  checks  at  the 
completion  of  each  day's  work.  It  was  formerly  fairly  cus- 
tomary to  have  the  extras  return  to  the  commercial  casting 
office  which  had  employed  them  to  receive  payment,  and  even 
in  case  the  studio  employed  them  directly,  several  studios  paid 
only  during  certain  hours  of  the  day,  and  others,  only  on  cer- 
tain days  of  the  week.  This  system  worked  a  real  hardship  on 
workers  whose  spasmodic  employment  made  immediate  pay- 
ment of  wages  essential. 

4 

!•  Extras  who  are  given  "weather  permitting"  calls,  i.e., 
calls  which  may  be  cancelled  on  account  of  weather  conditions, 
must  be  given  their  carfare  if  dismissed  after  reporting  for 
work.  If  they  are  required  to  wait,  on  the  chance  of  the 
weather  becoming  favorable,  they  must  be  paid  for  the  waiting 
time. 

>?•  Adequate  dressing  room  and  toilet  facilities  must  be  pro- 
vided for  women  and  children,  whether  work  is  performed  at 
the  studio  or  on  location. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  these  regulations,  which  apply, 
legally,  only  to  women  and  children,  were  voluntarily  adopted 
by  the  industry  in  the  employment  of  men. 

rT"lHE  service  of  the  Central  Casting  bureau  should  be  three- 
J.  fold — service  to  the  studios;  a  point  of  contact  for  extras; 
and  a  laboratory  in  which  facts  concerning  the  industry  may 
be  studied. 

The  first  step  toward  the  gathering  of  facts  has  been  taken 
in  the  establishment  of  a  record  card  for  each  regularly  em- 
ployed extra  worker.  This  records  each  engagement,  the  name 
of  the  studio  giving  employment,  the  rate  paid  and  the  amount 
paid  for  overtime.  The  record  also  includes  the  extra's  real 
name  (formerly  a  professional  name  was  frequently  the  only 
means  of  identification),  the  maiden  name  (of  women)  and 
name  and  address  of  parents  or  nearest  relatives.  So  many 
extras  come  to  Hollywood  from  a  distance  that  this  informa- 
tion is  of  service  in  identifying  men  and  women  whose  family 
or  friends  may  try  to  reach  them  in  case  of  emergency.  The 
previous  occupation  is  also  recorded. 

Upon  this  same  card  is  recorded  any  report  of  the  extra's 
service — so  that  the  relation  between  satisfactory  or  unsatis- 
factory work,  and  the  number  of  calls,  can  be  shown. 

To  adjust  the  number  of  applicants  to  the  number  of  oppor- 
tunities for  work — to  solve  the  problem  of  work  that  is  casual 
but  not  seasonal — these,  and  other  problems  are  well  worth 
consideration,  and  the  motion  picture  industry  believes  that  it 
has  at  least  established  an  organisation  through  which  they 
can  receive  that  consideration. 


BOOZE  PATTER 
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Now,  whole  families  slack  disgracefully  in  this  respect,  selfishly 
contributing  nothing  to  the  liquor  revenue.  The  whole  burden 
in  consequence  falls  on  other  families — often  the  quite  poor. 
Narrowing  it  down  still  closer,  it  is  in  comparatively  few 
families  that  the  mother  and  children  gather  round  the  in- 
ebriating bowl — so  father  staggers  along  alone  with  his  con- 
tributions to  the  public  treasury. 

Now,  I  should  like  to  grant  these  faithful  upholders  of  the 
revenue — or  rather  the  families — some  special  consideration.  It 
might  very  suitably  take  the  form  of  a  mausoleum  in  the  down- 
town quarter,  where  father  might  unostentatiously  check  in 
after  accumulating  a  heavy  load.  To  save  confusion,  it  might 
be  well  for  father  himself  to  carry  a  little  tag,  stating  whether 
or  not  it  is  the  wish  of  the  family  that  the  remains  be  delivered 
at  his  residence  or  the  mausoleum.  Especially  during  Christ- 
mas and  New  Year  festivities  would  such  a  place  be  found  to 
be  a  godsend.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  women,  children  and 
men  never  see  eye  to  eye  on  the  subtle  humor  of  getting  drunk 
at  Christmas.  Usually  the  merrier  the  man,  the  soberer  his 
wife  and  family.  This  doesn't  balance  rightly.  But  under  my 
system,  father  need  not  be  visible  at  any  time  during  Christmas. 
Mother  could  cash  in  on  her  pin-money  at  the  bar  and  the 
vendors;  father  would  be  relieved  of  any  responsibility.  And 
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altogether,  the  family  could  wangle  out  a  much  more  normal 
season  of  rejoicing  than  if  the  head  of  the  house  were  liable  to 
break  in  any  time. 

Would  these  little  amendments  to  our  liquor  laws  be  so  very 
unfair?  If  I  could  gather  no  spicy  records  for  my  dictaphone, 
catch  no  choice  pictures  with  my  camera,  find  no  family  that 
wished  "the  head"  to  be  removed  to  the  mausoleum — then  1 
think  I  might  say  that  drunkenness  was  decreasing — that  people 
were  honestly  temperate,  and  that  moderation  was  a  proved 
success. 

Even  if  no  government  should  see  fit  to  espouse  these  sug. 
gestions,  all  is  not  lost.  If  the  average  man  could  bring  him- 
self to  talk  a  little  less  wildly,  if  he  would  only  consent  to 
grow  up  to  where  he  was  ten  years  ago,  he  would  help  so  much. 
At  that  time  he  did  not  cringe  so  visibly  from  the  terms  "kill 
joy,"  "dead  one."  He  was  mature,  recognizing  his  dominant 
influence,  and  his  responsibility  in  extending  a  strong  arm  to 
the  young  and  weak.  Now,  we  grope  for  his  steadying  in- 
fluence in  this  whirligig  world — only  to  find  that  he  has  gone 
a-Maying. 

How  long  will  our  forty-year  olds  drum  on  their  chairs, 
crying  "Gimme  my  beer,"  and  then  when  it  is  thrust  to  them, 
continue  with  "Aw,  it  isn't  such  very  nice  beer — but  gimme 
some  more.  And  anyway,  I  wisht  I  was  in  Montreal." 

Or  do  I  pine  for  a  race  of  altruists  who  never  did  exist 
at  all? 
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he  has  known.  It  is  intellectually  bankrupt.  The  so-called 
young  intellectual  of  America  has  reached  the  end  of  his  blind 
alley.  He  has  overthrown  Victorianism  in  literature  and  funda- 
mentalism in  science.  What  is  the  next  step?  He  doesn't 
know. 

But  there  is  a  younger  generation.  It  is  growing  up  in 
America,  as  in  Germany,  England,  France,  Soviet  Russia,  China. 
It  is  so  intense,  virile,  courageous  and  alive,  that  it  does  noi 
need  to  reassure  itself  that  it  is  not  dull.  This  generation  is 
frankly  Communist  and  revolutionary.  It  is  done  with  word- 
mongering  and  phrase-making.  It  knows  what  it  wants. 

It  wants,  like  the  generation  of  Emerson,  but  in  newer  forms, 
a  cooperative  workers'  world.  It  wants  a  world  free  of  mystic- 
ism, passivity,  and  metaphysics.  It  wants  a  dynamic  and  con- 
structive world.  It  wants  a  world  of  supermen,  who  live  at 
the  vortex  of  life,  and  have  none  of  the  sickly  Dostoevskian 
tremors  of  the  last  crop  of  intellectuals. 

It  says  that  Socialism,  Communism,  is  possible  in  our  time. 
It  says  artists  and  writers  can  accomplish  nothing  in  the  way  of 
bringing  in  a  new  culture  without  an  alliance  with  the  world 
movement  of  the  revolutionary  working-class. 

It  says  that  Freud,  Taylor,  Watson,  all  the  specialists- 
Messiahs  of  the  intellectuals,  are  not  Messiahs,  but  fellow- 
laborers  in  the  preparation  of  the  new  and  freer  world,  a  world 
that  only  the  workers  can  establish  with  deeds,  not  words.  It 
says  that  the  Machine  Age  is  nothing  to  be  scared  about — but 
is  the  world  we  live  in,  and  must  be  conquered,  through  social- 
ization, and  not  through  intellectual  secession  and  hermit-ism. 

It  says  many  other  things,  one  could  go  on  at  great  length. 
It  says  it  in  books,  pamphlets  and  magazines,  a  vast  interna- 
tional bibliography  which  no  respectable  and  timid  American 
intellectual  will  read.  It  says  it. 

There  will  be,  within  the  next  twenty  years  in  America,  a 
great  American  Labor  Party.  There  will  be  hundreds  of 
workers'  theaters,  with  a  new  style  of  play.  There  will  be 
factory  poets  and  artists.  There  will  be  novelists  who 'know 
history.  There  will  be  critics  who  know  economics.  There 
will  be  panics,  riots,  strikes,  destruction — and  great  mass  move- 
ments. The  Negroes  will  be  organized.  The  youth  will  march 
with  banners.  There  will  be  battle — a  giant  national  struggle 
such  as  now  is  shaping  in  France  and  England. 

But  the  "young  intellectuals"  will  be  totally  unprepared— 
they  will  be  down  in  the  cellars  piously  reading  Mencken  and 
revolting  against  dullness.  (Continued  on  page  182) 
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Escape 

By  SIDNEY  HOWARD 

BELONG  to  a  generation  which  is  said  to  be  revolting 
against  dullness.  I  think  that  my  generation  is  as  dull  an 
outfit  as  ever  I  knew.  I  think  it  got  self-important  over  its 
participation  in  this  damned  war  and  has  dedicated  itself  to 
a  collection  of  methods  ever  since.  Methods  all  the  way  from 
the  new  stagecraft  to  the  citizens'  training  camps.  H.  L.  Menc- 
ken is  revolting  against  dullness  and  what  a  dull  thing  his 
revolt  is!  What  a  noise  and  dither!  We're  all  revolting, 
aren't  we,  against  what  God  (as  opposed  to  Washington, 
Hamilton  and  Lincoln)  meant  this  American  civilization  to 
become?  I'm  revolting  against  the  fact  that  I  cannot  possibly 
enjov  being  an  American  and  rather  wish  that  I  had  been  born 
something  else,  preferably  not  Latin  or  Japanese. 

I'm  not  sure  that  we  don't  awfully  need  a  real  issue.  In- 
tellectual freedom  isn't  enough.  That's  proven  by  the  fact 
that  we  don't  really  do  anything  but  talk  about  intellectual  free- 
dom. 

Certain  parts  of  this  country  seem  less  dull  than  others.  Or 
the  civilization  of  certain  parts  seems  less  dull  than  that  of 
others.  I  think  I'm  in  favor  of  using  the  issue  of  intellectual 
freedom  as  an  excuse  for  a  secession  movement.  I  have  drawn 
up  the  boundaries  of  the  territory  to  be  saved  from  American- 
ism and  I  shall  be  delighted  to  conspire  with  any  interested 
parties.  I  don't  really  think  that  there  is  any  point  in  revolt- 
ing against  dullness  unless  we  can  get  away  from  it  and  do 
something  about  being  not  dull  and  I  don't  see  any  way  to 
accomplish  that  other  than  getting  out.  That  process  wouldn't 
be  dull,  would  it  now? 

I  may  add  that  I  don't  mind  the  older  generation  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  they  seem  somewhat  lacking  in  dignity.  I  don't 
mind  the  state  of  marriage  or  the  movies.  But  I  do  awfully 
mind  Americanism,  any  percentage  of  it,  however  small.  .  .  . 
Perhaps  we  should  all  go  back  to  England  and  admit  our  fore- 
fathers' mistakes. 

Regionalism 

By  LEWIS  MUMFORD 

IF  the  revolt  against  dullness  is  not  to  become  a  new  kind 
of  dullness  it  must  lead  out  of  the  uniformity  it  justly 
despises;  it  must  pattern  happier  alternatives,  closer  to  human 
life  and  human  desires.  In  the  light  of  Mr.  Van  Doren's  able 
criticism,  what  are  these  possible  and  desirable  alternatives? 

The  alternative  to  political  uniformity  is  not  the  empty  for- 
mula of  States  Rights  but  Regionalism.  Regionalism  means 
a  recognition  of  the  diversity  of  soils,  climates,  industries,  his- 
torical connections  and  social  traditions  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  It  means  the  abandonment  of  the  pioneer  habits  of 
nomadry  and  exploitation;  it  means  an  encouragement  of  the 
processes  of  settlement  and  culture.  It  means  the  habit  of  de- 
pending upon  local  initiatives  instead  of  relying  upon  the  beauty 
or  wisdom  of  the  Central  Government.  Regionalism  is  a 
method  of  enforcing  the  political  principle  of  States  Rights  by 
building  regions  and  regional  cities,  capable  of  working,  living, 
thinking,  acting  for  themselves. 

The  alternative  to  urban  uniformity  is  civism.  Civism  is 
the  recognition  that  each  city  is  a  living  entity,  with  qualities  of 
its  own;  that,  like  all  organic  bodies,  it  has  a  norm  of  growth, 
beyond  which  it  can  go  only  by  forfeiting  or  weakening  its 
valuable  qualities.  Civism  goes  in  for  the  Regional  City,  the 
city  related  to  its  environment;  it  is  opposed  to  the  Imperial  or 
Mass  City,  which  keeps  on  indefinitely  growing  and  expand- 
ing. Civism  would  found  new  cities,  to  promote  life,  industry, 
and  culture,  instead  of  letting  old  ones  agglomerate  in  order 
merely  to  increase  the  size  of  their  ground  rents  or  the  specu- 
lative value  of  land.  Architecturally,  civism  means  the  develop- 
ment of  appropriate  regional  types  of  architecture,  such  as 
Irving  Gill  has  done  in  California,  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  in  the 
Middle  West,  and  E.  B.  Gilchrist  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  alternative  to  Robotism  is  Humanism.  Humanism  treats 
the  worker  as  more  important  than  the  machine:  it  remembers 
Le  Play's  great  dictum:  the  most  important  product  that  comes 
out  of  the  mine  is  the  miner!  In  the  location  of  industry,  hu- 
manism regards  the  civic  environment  of  the  factory  as  one 
of  the  main  factors  of  efficiency;  in  the  internal  regulation  of 
industry,  it  recognizes  the  corporate  responsibilities  of  the 
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worker  and  abandons  the  obsolete  property-concept  of  individ- 
ualism; in  the  partition  of  the  product,  humanism  recognizes 
the  claim  of  the  worker  to  subsistence  and  culture  as  a  first 
claim  upon  industry,  prior  to  those  of  profit  and  dividends. 
Humanism  recognizes  the  necessity  for  breaking  up  mechanical 
routine;  where  work  must  be  highly  specialized  it  attempts  to 
alternate  factory  labor  with  agricultural  labor  and  handicraft; 
where  possible,  humanism  leads  to  decentralization  in  regions 
favorable  for  livine.  Humanism  favors  cooperative  methods 
of  production  and  consumption;  it  is  ready,  on  occasion,  to 
sacrifice  an  external  mechanical  efficiency  to  a  decent  standard 
of  living  and  well-being;  it  holds,  with  Ruskin,  That  there  is 
no  wealth  but  life. 

The  alternative  to  hundred  per  centism  is  culturism.  Cul- 
turism  is  the  recognition  of  the  diversitv  of  social  heritages  that 
have  from  the  beginning  made  un  our  American  stock.  Cul- 
turism promotes  a  consciousness  of  our  original  American  her- 
itage, in  order  that  we  may  have  a  nucleus  which  will  absorb 
and  transform,  in  various  degrees,  the  new  traditions,  Medi- 
terranean, Central  European,  Baltic,  African  that  have  come 
into  our  country.  Culturism  does  not  attempt  to  strip  the 
new  American  of  his  foreign  memories  in  order  to  provide  him 
more  quickly  with  the  working-clothes  of  a  common  language 
and  a  worshipful  belief  in  The  Flag:  culturism  seeks  to  expand 
the  American  tradition  itself,  so  as  to  outgrow  its  acerbic  Puri- 
tanism, its  blind  utilitarianism,  and  the  sessile  political  ideas 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Culturism  believes  that  it  will  absorb 
the  alien,  getting  as  much  as  it  gives,  once  our  own  cultures 
are  as  fine  and  complete  as  that  which  the  alien  brings  with 
him.  Culturism  sees  no  necessity  for  a  "National  Culture" 
since  what  is  wide  enough  to  be  national  in  the  United  States 
is  wide  enough  to  be  human,  that  is,  international. 

Regional,  civism,  humanism,  and  culturism  are  intimately 
tied  up  one  with  another.  They  are  all  opposed  to  the  dull 
uniformities  of  centralism,  megalopolitanism,  Robotism,  and 
the  forms  of  or?anized  pugnacity  that  now  parade  as  Patriotism 
or  Religion.  These  new  doctrines  are  not  a  rehash  of  old 
beliefs  and  lost  causes;  they  are  a  fresh  body  of  ideas  which 
have  been  brought  into  existence  by  the  circumstances  in  which 
we  now  find  ourselves.  For  a  century  we  Americans  have 
throttled  our  best  desires  and  bowed  to  a  fictitious  necessity. 
We  now  see  that  this  "necessity"  was  in  fact  the  outcome  of 
perverted  and  aborted  desires.  When  new  ideas,  desires,  con- 
victions begin  to  march  against  our  external  necessities,  we  shall 
see  how  thin  and  empty  and  wasteful  all  our  "busy  work"  has 
been. 


Survival 

By  JAMES  RORTY 


I    THINK  what  Carl  Van  Doren  means  by  Dullness  is  Be- 
haviorism.   I  think  what  the  average  sensitive  individual  is 
rebelling  against  in  these  times  is  the  absorption  of  his  physical, 
mental  and  spiritual  energies  into  the  meaningless  processes  of  a 
civilization  which  praises  and  serves  neither  man  nor  God. 

Behaviorism:  bred  out  of  Darwin  by  Dr.  John  B.  Watson, 
vice  president  of  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  perhaps 
the  largest  advertising  agency  in  the  world.  I  heard  all  about 
it  the  other  day  across  the  luncheon  table  from  one  of  our 
younger  captains  of  industry.  Behaviorism:  the  science  of 
human  adaptation  to  the  conditions  of  survival  in  an  inhuman 
bedlam.  Survival  of  what?  The  disappearing  psyche.  The 
emerging,  perfectly  adapted,  superman  or  super-robot.  Meas- 
ure the  gland-reactions  of  a  young  girl  exposed  to  an  adver- 
tisement of  Woodbury's  Facial  Soap:  "The  Skin  You  Love 
to  Touch."  It  works?  Rather!  It's  Science  in  Business.  It's 
Service.  All  right,  let's  triple  the  advertising  appropriation, 
enlarge  the  factory,  institute  scientific  management — make 
'em  all  buy  Woodbury's  Facial  Soap.  Let's  found  a  great 
business  on  the  helplessness  of  the  adolescent  female  moron. 
It  works,  therefore  it's  ethical — it's  even  religious.  The  dessi- 
dents,  the  intellectuals,  are  just  badly  adapted  neurotics.  Hasn't 
Bruce  Barton  blessed  the  colors?  "Jesus  Christ,  the  original 
high-powered  Babbitt,  the  greatest  salesman  God  ever  made." 
Whatever  is,  is  right,  and  you'd  better  curl  yourself  around  it. 
If  you  don't,  the  Survival  of  the  Fittest  will  take  care  of  you. 
But  will  it?  On  second  thought,  maybe  we'd  better  deport  all 
the  Russion  Jews.  They're  all  bolsheviks,  and  they  breed  like 
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STATEMENT  OF.  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGEMENT.  CIRCULA- 
TION, ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF 
AUGUST  24,  1912,  of  SURVEY  GRAPHIC,  published  monthly  at  New 
York.  N.  Y.,  for  October  1,  1926. 

State  of   New    York,  JS 

County   of   New    York, 

Before  me,  a  Commissioner  of  Deeds,  in  and  for  the  State  and  county 
aforesaid,  personally  appeared  John  D.  Kenderdine,  who,  having  been  duly 
sworn,  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  business  manager  of 
the  SURVEY  GRAPHIC,  and  that  the  following  is.  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily 
paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication,  for  the  date  shown 
in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in 
section  411,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  side  of  this 
form,  to  wit: 

1.  That    the    names    and    addresses    of    the    publisher,    editor,    managing 
editor,    and   business    manager  are:    Publisher,    Survey  Associates,    Inc.,    112 
East    19    Street,    New    York    City;    Editor,    Paul    U.    Kellogg,    112    East    19 
Street,  New  York  City;  Managing  Editor,  Arthur  Kellogg,  112  East  19  Street, 
New    York    City;    Business    Manager,    John    D.    Kenderdine,    112    East    19 
Street,  New  York  City. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:    (If  owned  by  a  corporation,  its  name  and  address 
must    be   stated   and   also    immediately   thereunder   the    names    and    addresses 
of   stockholders   owning   or   holding   one   per   cent    or   more   of    total    amount 
of   stock.     If  not  owned   by  a   corporation,   the   names  and   addresses   of   the 
individual  owners   must  be   given.      If   owned   by   a  firm,   company,   or  other 
unincorporated    concern,    its    name   and    address,    as    well    as    those    of    each 
individual  member,  must  be  given.)   Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  112  East  19  St., 
New  York  City,  a  non-commercial  corporation  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  York  with  over  1,800  members.     It  has  no  stocks  or  bonds.     President, 
Robert   W    deForest,   30    Broad    Street,    New   York,    N.    Y.;    Vice- Presidents, 
Julian      W.      Mack,      1224      Woolworth      Building,      New     York,      N.      Y.; 
V.    Event   Macy   "Chilmark,"    Scarborough-on-Hudson,    N.    Y. ;    Robert    Hal- 
lowell,    112  East   19   Street,   New  York.   N.   Y. ;   Secretary,  Ann  Reed  Lang- 
stroth,    112   East    19    Street   New   York,   N.    Y.;    Treasurer.   Arthur   Kellogg, 
112  East  19  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

3.  That   the   known   bondholders,    mortgagees,    and    other   security   holders 
owning  or  holding  1   per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages, 
or  other  securities  are:    (If  there   are   none,   so   state.)      None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the  owners, 
stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stock- 
holders and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of   the  company 
but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name 
of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;   also 
that    the    said    two    paragraphs    contain    statements    embracing    affiant's    f_ull 
knowledge  and   belief  as  to   the  circumstances  and   conditions   under   which 
stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that 
of   a   bona   fide   owner;    and    this   affiant   has    no   reason   to   believe   that   any 
other  person,   association,  or  corporation   has  any   interest  direct  or  indirect 
in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

[Signed]    JOHN  D.  KENDERDINE,   Business  Manager 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  22nd  day  of  Sepetmber,  1926. 
'Seal]  MARTHA  HOHMANN,  Commissioner  ef  Deeds.  City  of  New  York. 
New  York  Co.   Clerk's  No.    184.     New  York   Co.   Register's  No.   28079. 
My  Commission  expires     May  25.    1928. 


rabbits.     Democracy,  hell!     Mussolini — ah,  there's  a  man! 

Of  course  all  this  is  very  unscientific  and  perhaps  it  isn't 
even  Behaviorism.  Also  it  is  an  evasion  of  the  assignment, 
which  was  not  to  document  Carl  Van  Doren's  definition  of 
what  we're  rebelling  against  but  to  suggest  a  way  out — "some 
valid  social  or  even  individual  objective." 

Surely  such  a  question  is  academic.  Society  being  a  sausage 
grinder  with  '"selling"  and  "being  sold"  as  the  upper  and  nether 
stones  of  the  mill,  my  immediate  objective  is  to  keep  from  being 
ground  to  pieces  by  it.  My  secondary  objective,  if  I  have  any 
breath  left  for  altruism,  is  the  attainment  of  a  cooperative  com- 
monwealth, functional  society,  what  you  will — a  society  or- 
ganized with  a  reasonable  degree  of  efficiency  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  sane  human  purposes. 

Is  there  any  real  debate  about  this  objective?  I  doubt  it. 
The  real  controversy  has  to  do  less  with  ends  than  with 
means;  it  centers  about  questions  of  strategy  and  technique: 
What  are  the  potentialities  and  the  limitations  of  the  labor 
movement?  Will  the  "engineers  of  industry"  continue  inde- 
finitely to  serve  the  predatory  financiers  who  now  hog-tie  them? 

On  these  questions  I  do  not  feel  qualified  to  express  an 
opinion.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  people  who  find  the 
present  state  of  society  "dull"  are  much  less  likely  to  do  any- 
thing to  change  it  than  are  the  people  who  find  it  backbreaking. 
There  is  more  social  dynamite  in  one  Passaic  tenement  than 
in  the  whole  of  our  super-rationalized  liberalism. 

Personality 

By  MARY  Ross 

WHEN  I  still  stood  behind  academic  palings  I  remember 
that  the  great  world  after  college  used  to  look  from  a 
distance  like  a  field  of  gallant  crusaders,  proudly  flying  such 
banners  as  "woman  suffrage,"  "single  tax,"  "prison  reform," 
"good  government"  and  the  like.  Though  muck-raking  was  no 
longer  a  major  sport,  a  good  deal  of  enthusiastic  digging  still 
was  going  on.  The  whole  emphasis  was  on  leadership  in  these 
social  forays  against  social  dragons,  training  for  leadership, 
developing  leadership,  recognizing  leadership.  But  after  the 
commencement  gates  closed  behind  us,  those  well-organized 
definite  little  bands  seemed  to  become  less  distinct;  they  no 
longer  stood  out  as  white  advancing  on  black,  but  merged  into 
a  generally  gray  population.  This  may  have  been  only  the 
familiar  failure  to  see  the  wood  for  the  trees,  but  I  think  that 
that  is  not  a  total  explanation.  I  believe  that  in  these  past 
fifteen  years  there  has  been  a  definite  and  a  cumulative  shift  in 
the  interests  and  the  desires  of  ordinary  young  people. 

The  general  philanthropic  movement  which  started  seventy- 
five  or  more  years  ago  with  terrified  peeps  into  jails  and  poor- 
houses,  and  sporadic  sallies  against  the  subjection  of  women, 
broadened  to  cover  the  tenements  and  the  sweat-shops,  to  build 
soup  kitchens  and  milk  stations,  to  open  neighborhood  houses 
and  classes  in  Americanization,  always  doing  something,  fight- 
ing for  something.  As  long  as  one  could  keep  one's  eye  on  a 
social  objective,  accepting  it  in  place  of  the  bright  and  just  im- 
mortality which  beckoned  our  forefathers  on,  progress,  though 
often  discouraging,  looked  comparatively  simple.  Faith,  pa- 
tience, and  persistence  were  the  armament  of  the  good  soldier. 

But  into  the  prospect  of  a  march  on  Utopia,  someone  cast 
the  disquieting  suspicion  that  even  the  well-fed,  the  well- 
housed,  the  well-loved,  are  not  always  happy.  And  the  genu- 
ine altruist  must  feel  that  the  result  of  his  labors  will  be 
happiness.  Perhaps,  from  a  popular  point  of  view,  it  was  the 
novelists  who  found  out  that  childhood  could  be  unhappy  even 
when  all  outwardly  seemed  auspicious,  and  traced  the  scars 
of  early  unhappiness  to  the  disfigurements  of  later  life.  Then, 
to  elucidate  their  observations,  and  some  of  the  inexplicable  dis- 
coveries of  even  the  faithful,  came  the  addition  of  a  whole  new 
field — that  of  the  unconscious — to  our  psychological  under- 
standing of  people's  minds  and  bodies. 

The  real  revolution  in  modern  ideology,  as  I  see  it,  is  the 
dawning  recognition  of  the  gnawing  vitality  of  emotional  forces 
which  will  not  yield  to  any  intellectualized  pattern  of  life  to  a 
new  recognition  of  the  importance  and  power  of  the  emotions. 
Such  problems  cannot  be  met  by  mass  solutions;  they  canno\ 
bi  solved  by  one  person  for  another.  And  with  a  realization 
of  this  has  come  the  suspicion,  or  the  conviction,  that  much 
that  has  gone  by  the  name  of  idealism  and  self-abnegation, 
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serviceable  as  it  has  been,  has  been  the  attempt  of  people  to  get 
rid  of  their  private  difficulties  by  pouring  them  into  a  public 
service.  Once  that  is  realized,  the  glamor  of  public  service, 
as  a  certain  good,  is  lost.  It  becomes  not  a  religious  goal, 
sarrosanct  in  itself,  but  merely  a  matter  of  tactics. 

As  I  look  about  at  my  coevals,  it  seems  to  me  that  those 
with  the  greatest  measure  of  vitality  and  the  greatest  capacity 
for  adjustment — the  fundamental  attributes  of  living — are  too 
absorbed  in  the  difficult  task  of  working  out  an  individual  and 
honest  solution  of  their  own  lives  to  fall  in  behind  the  mass 
movements.  For  them  honest  living  means  to  see  what  they 
need  in  income — intellectual,  spiritual,  and  material,  if  those 
distinctions  can  be  maintained — and  then  to  balance  against  it 
what  they  can  get  and  to  reconcile  the  two  columns.  Such  an 
attempt  makes  it  impossible  to  plot  out  a  life  in  advance,  as 
the  commencement  orators  advise,  and  to  say  that  one  will  do 
this  or  that  with  it.  It  throws  the  emphasis  from  objective 
accomplishment  to  personality. 

What  is  the  so-called  intellectual  to  do  in  a  generation  which 
is  learning  from  bitter  experience  and  psychological  re-interpre- 
tations to  distrust  intellectualizations?  He  is  cast,  it  seems  to 
me,  from  the  pursuit  of  the  old  praiseworthy  socialized  patterns 
to  a  series  of  personal  dilemmas  from  which  he  must  evolve  hi* 
own  harmony  if  he  is  to  continue  as  a  sensitive  and  honest 
person.  He  must  be  before  he  can  do — or,  more  accurately, 
his  doing  must  be  his  being.  Where  there  used  to  be  two  broad 
highways,  one  going  up  to  good,  one  down  to  evil,  there  are  now 
many  winding  tracks  with  no  such  clear  and  common  ends. 

Ferment 

By  JOHANN  J.  SMERTENKO 

IT  is  amazing  to  find  how  many  otherwise  discerning  ob- 
servers of  American  thought  and  manners  can  grow  lyrical- 
ly enthusiastic  about  the  particular  spasm  of  non-conformity 
which  characterizes  our  generation,  as  if  for  the  first  time  in 
our  history  a  group  of  free  and  uneasy  spirits  sought  to  escape 
the  cramped,  conventional  and  commonplace  existence  of  a 
contented  citizenry. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  sort  of  revolt  by  an  articulate  but 
small  and  impotent  minority  is  almost  a  tradition  and  the  con- 
temnorary  variation  of  these  recurrent  outbreaks  against  the 
character  of  American  life  differs  from  its  predecessors  only 
in  the  manner  that  the  general  temper  and  tempo  of  our  own 
day  are  different  from  those  of  oast  times;  Emerson,  Lowell 
and  Mr.  Mencken  rail  against  the  same  evils,  although  one  does 
it  in  the  emotional  eloquence  of  a  Finney,  the  other  in  the 
polished  prose  of  a  Beecher,  the  third  in  the  virile  vernacular 
of  a  Billy  Sunday.  Those  in  the  proximity  of  the  din  and  the 
disciples  of  contemporary  revolt  imagine  they  have  detected  a 
turbulent  current  gushing  into  the  stream  of  American  progress 
to  give  it  impetus  and  direction,  but  the  country  as  a  whole 
ignores — if  it  even  notices — what  is  truly  a  little  geyser  spout- 
ing in  its  interval  only  to  seep  back  to  its  source  through  im- 
mobile and  indifferent  sands. 

The  truth  of  this  would  be  evident  in  any  empirical  test  of 
the  present  situation.  If  we  count  heads,  or  look  for  results, 
or  even  seek  definite  objectives,  we  must  soon  recognize  that 
the  dissenters  are  simply  crying  with  Paine  against  the  shackles 
of  dogma,  or  with  Emerson  that  "the  book,  the  college,  tht. 
institution  of  any  kind  pin  me  down,"  or  with  Lowell  that  cul- 
ture is  under  the  ban  in  the  application  of  the  American  sys- 
tem. We  must  realize,  too,  that  the  rebels  find  liberation  in 
this  criticism,  pleasure  in  this  agitation  and  are  content  to  let 
all  this  ferment  be  its  own  reward.  They  are  barren  of  new 
ideas  and  their  movement  is  sterile  of  new  ideals  or  methods 
of  life.  Nor  are  the  creative  spirits  among  them  more  pro- 
ductive or  significant.  Before  our  frontier  extended  to  the 
Pacific,  the  non-conformist  who  was  more  active  than  articu- 
late packed  up  his  duds  and  sought  a  freer  life  in  the  West; 
today  the  active  revolutionary  packs  his  dinner  jacket  and  seeks 
freedom  across  the  Atlantic.  The  former  spent  his  rebellious 
energy  solving  the  problem  of  existence ;  the  latter  dissipates 
his  in  piercing  the  mysteries  of  fake  aesthetic  innovations.  The 
influence  of  either  on  the  spiritual  development  of  America  is 
infinitesimal. 

Lest  these  statements  be  construed  as  discordant  with  the 
spirit  of  revolt,  I  hasten  to  explain  that  they  mean  no  such 
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Promised   to   Fund    10,000.00 


-$298,520.18 


EXPENSES  FOR  4  YEARS— 

Advertising     $28,183.37 

Lots      6,915.66 

Road,    trench   work,   excavating,   labor   and    ma- 
terial   on     Fireproof    Annex,    put    up    for 

safety  of   sickest  patients 85,663.66 

Electric  Power  Plant  for  Lighting  and  Well  and 

Laundry    Machinery    4,215.12 

Furnishing  of  Annex 6,972.74 

Accident    Insurance    988.02 

Covered    Passageway    between    old    Home    and 

Annex,   200   feet   long 7,460.86 

Plans,   Architect's   Fee,    Survey 1,792.00 

Electric  Well    Installation 4,398.90 

Plajits   and    Trees . ...  466.65 

Expense    in    connection    with    lecture    given    to 

Fund  by  Jas.  J.  Walsh    M.  D.,  Ph.  D.   ...  866.88 

$147,923.86 

Balance  in  Fund  January   1,   1926 $150,596.32 

The  Servants  of  Relief  tor  Incurable  Cancer 

HAWTHORNE,  WESTCHESTER   CO.,  N.  Y. 


UNIQUE 


The  WORLD  TOMORROW  is  a  monthly  Journal, 
Looking  Toward  a  Social  Order  Based  on  the  Religion 
of  Jesus. 

It  supplies  thinking  individuals  data  for  discussion  of 
the  elements  of  our  political  and  social  life.  Under  the 
topical  plan  of  arrangement  it  gathers  in  each  issue  the 
important  material  of  one  particular  subject.  Twelve 
careful  studies  of  the  more  vital  problems  of  our  times 
are  thus  made  each  year. 

In  addition,  each  month,  the  WORLD  TOMORROW 

carries  special  editorial  pages,  book  notices  and  reviews, 
and  dramatic  reviews,  as  well  as  a  children's  page. 

A  GLIMPSE  AHEAD 

November:  The  Foreign  Policy  of  the  United  States 
December:    Dictatorship  and  Democracy 
January:       The  Mind  of  Youth 
February:    The  Philippines 
25C  a  copy  48  pages  $2.00  a  year 


THE    WORLD    TOMORROW 

52  Vanderbilt  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

You  may  enter  my  name  as  a  subscriber  to  the  WORLD  TO- 
MORROW, beginning  with  the  next  number.  I  inclose  $2.00, 
(Canada  $2.25.  Foreign  $2.50.) 
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thing.  I  am  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  pastime  of  bait- 
ing the  bourgeois  and  plaguing  the  Philistine  by  confronting 
them  with  the  dullness,  ugliness  and  emptiness  of  their  lives; 
b'H  I  cannot  attribute  to  this  pleasant  game  the  importance  it 
has  in  the  eyes  of  the  players  and  the  sentimental  spectators. 
It  is  my  belief  that,  like  the  cat  in  Krilov's  fable,  the  Philistine 
goes  right  on  eating  chicken,  while  the  complaining  cook  ser- 
monizes on  the  enormity  of  his  crime,  and  will  only  stop  when 
someone  throws  a  stove  lid  at  his  head.  And  I  hold  that  in 
our  system  of  society  the  stove  lids  are  catapulted  out  of  the 
guts  of  institutions. 

Now  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  American  rebels  have 
little  patience  with  or  interest  in  the  study  of  their  environ- 
ment. Th-°y  have  vague  resentments  against  our  economic, 
religious  and  political  institutions  and  even  hazier  sympathies 
with  contemporary  programs  of  reform.  But  definite  objec- 
tions and  concrete  desires,  born  of  the  knowledge  of  what  we 
have  and  what  we  need,  they  have  not.  They  are  quite  as 
ignorant  as  the  satisfied  majority  which  they  condemn  of  the 
unnatural  and  barbaric  foundations  on  which  our  society  rests 
and  of  the  humanistic  and  hedonistic  philosophy  essential  to 
a  sane,  full  life.  Not  in  the  rebels,  then,  but  in  those  who 
are  able  to  recognize  what  elements  of  the  new  age  can  be 
utilized  in  molding  our  institutions,  lies  the  hope  of  the  future. 


Variation 


By  GEDDES  SMITH 

'  I  'HE  obvious  alternative  to  uniformity  is  variation.  I  sus- 
J.  pect  that  the  failure  of  our  generation  thus  far  to  hammer 
out  for  itself  a  philosophy  that  will  integrate  our  behavior  and 
so  help  to  release  the  tensions  under  which  we  act  is  due  in 
large  measure  to  the  fact  that  we  have  thought  of  variation 
simply  as  an  alternative,  a  reaction,  and  not  as  a  profoundly 
valid  end  in  itself.  Perhaps  not  a  final  end,  but  certainly  an 
immediate  objective  in  its  own  right. 

The  loneliest  thing  in  the  modern  world,  if  I  read  aright 
what  little  science  I  am  able  to  assimilate,  is  an  absolute.  Even 
Euclid  and  the  elements  are  no  longer  stable.  Fixed  points  are 
scarcer  than  roc's  eggs  in  a  universe  which  is  filled  with  subtle 
and  bewildering  motion  and  with  an  intricate  play  of  interrela- 
tionships. 

Analogy  is  never  reliable,  and  it  becomes  impertinent  in  500 
words,  but  I  believe  our  major  spiritual  task  today  is  to  grasp 
and  come  to  terms  with  this  idea  of  flux  as  it  appears  in  the 
sphere  of  normal  and  esthetic  values. 

Add  to  this  the  fact  that  Freud  and  Jung  and  their  assorted 
associates  have  shown  us  that  we  operate  on  levels  unrecog- 
nized by  our  dogmatic  forebears — that  we  do  well  to  mistrust 
the  conscious  intellect  and  the  avaricious  ego,  and  that  our 
philosophy  must  be  flexible  enough  to  relate  itself  not  only  to 
introspective  but  to  unconscious  altitudes — and  you  have  a  job 
cut  out  for  many  generations  in  shaping  a  valid  way  of  life. 

I  fancy  that  even  in  our  day  we  shall  come  to  realize  that 
many  of  our  social  formulas  are  based  fundamentally  on  a 
delusion  about  the  fixed  point  in  ourselves — the  conviction  that 
whatever  else  in  humanity  may  be  harsh  and  selfish,  our  own 
motives  are  essentially  pure  and  altruistic.  I  fancy  we  shall 
come  in  time  to  make  an  end  of  doing  things  "for"  our  neigh- 
bors, or  "to"  them,  and  shall  realize  mutuality  in  relationship 
to  an  extent  now  undreamed  of.  I  fancy  that  when  we  have 
seen  more  deeply  into  the  motive  forces  that  bathe  and  nourish 
our  "convictions"  we  shall  be  enormously  more  experimental 
for  ourselves  and  more  tolerant  of  experiment  in  others. 

I  do  not  believe  this  will  result  in  moral  or  intellectual  an- 
archy. Indeed  there  is  every  reason  to  look  for  a  degree  of 
maturity,  gained  through  self-knowledge  and  painful  struggle, 
that  will  make  "moral  autonomy"  more  than  a  phrase,  and 
make  a  democratic  civilization  more  than  a  patriot's  fantasy. 

That  will  not  be  tomorrow,  nor  the  day  after.  In  the  mean- 
time we  must  make  our  peace  with  the  old  machinery  of 
"justice,"  social  work,  schooling,  institutionalism — but  we  shall 
use  the  tools  without  any  delusions  as  to  their  eventual  efficacy 
in  a  world  too  complicated  for  short  cuts.  And  we  shall,  if  we 
are  able,  keep  a  lively  faith  in  variation,  not  only  because  we 
realize  that  we  have  no  right  to  suppress  or  discourage  varia- 
tion in  others,  but  because  we  live  in  a  world  where  change  is 
the  fundamental  verity. 
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No  Diphtheria  by  1930! 


"I  Told  You  So" 

"Oyf*QA(THS  and  months  ago  I  presented  well'established 
<J  9  v  medical  facts  about  toxin-antitoxin  results  and  begged  to 
have  the  children  of  our  city  immunized  against  diphtheria.  In  the 
towns  around  us  toxin-antitoxin  was  used  and  the  diphtheria  death' 
rate  is  practically  zero.  But  here  nothing  was  done  and  diphtheria 
is  again  rampant.  J^ow  I  appeal  again." 


NEW  YORK  aims  to  stamp  out  diph- 
theria by  1930.  Several  other  states 
and  many  cities  are  working  toward 
the  same  goal.  Startling  and  wonderful  news 
came  to  millions  of  people  a  few  years  ago. 
Widespread  announcements  proclaimed  toxin- 
antitoxin — the  sure  preventive  of  diphtheria. 
Active  campaigns  to  fight  this  age-old  scourge 
of  childhood  were  started.  In  those  communi- 
ties where  toxin-antitoxin  was  widely  used 
there  began  an  immediate  drop  in  the  death' 
rate  from  diphtheria. 

But,  sad  to  report,  in  the  majority  of  com- 
munities nothing  has  been  done  to  prevent 
diphtheria  and  the  deathrate  remained 
stationary  or  went  up. 

Remember  what  happened  in  Nome  the 
winter  before  last?  An  epidemic  of  diph- 
theria swept  the  little  town.  Every  child  was 
threatened.  Mothers  were  frantic.  Then 
came  Balto — that  strong-hearted  leader  of  a 
wonderful  dog-team — with  the  only  thing 
that  could  check  the  raging  epidemic — anti- 
toxin. Nome  would  never  have  needed  to 
send  desperate  calls  for  antitoxin  treatment  if 
the  preventive — toxin-antitoxin — had  previ- 
ously  been  used. 

The  same  tragedy,  without  the  dramatic  set- 
ting, is  happening  in  homes  all  over  the  coun- 
try. Needlessly.  Do  not  risk  the  lives  of 
your  children.  Take  them  to  your  family 
physician  and  ask  him  to  inoculate  them 
against  diphtheria. 

Dangerous  at  all  ages,  diphtheria  is  especially 

so  to  children  under  six  years 

of  age.    Therefore  it  is  vitally  xp^ 

important  that  babies  should  be  '•> 

protected  with  toxin-antitoxin. 

Most  babies  are  naturally  im-         .*& 

mune    during    the    first    few 

months.     But    this    immunity 

soon  disappears. 


If  everybody  were  inoculated, 
diphtheria  would  rapidly  dis- 
appear from  the  earth. 


/f 


Despite  the  fact  that  there  need  be  no  diphtheria, 
it  is  still  one  of  the  greatest  enemies  of  childhood 
—causing  more  than  11,000  deaths  a  year  in  the 
United  States — more  than  200,000  cases  of  suf- 
fering. 

Diphtheria  takes  more  lives  than  measles  and 
scarlet  fever  combined.'  When  it  does  not  kill — it 
frequently  leaves  its  victims  with  weakened  hearts 
and  other  serious  after-effects. 

Write  to  us  for  detailed  reports  showing  how  some 
cities  organized  their  successful  campaigns  for 


"No  More  Diphtheria".  In  one  city  of  nearly 
40,000,  not  a  single  death  from  this  disease  was 
reported  in  1925.  In  another  city  of  more  than 
130,000,  only  one  death  was  reported  in  the 
past  two  years. 

The  Metropolitan  is  eager  to  cooperate,  through 
its  local  managers,  agents  and  nurses,  with  state  or 
city  authorities,  whenever  possible.  Send  for 
Diphtheria- Prevention  literature.  It  will  be 
mailed  free. 

HALEY  FISKE,  President. 


Published  by 

METROPOLITAN    LIFE    INSURANCE  COMPANY -NEW  YORK 

Biggest  in  the  World, More  Assets,  More  Policyholders,  More  Insurance  in  force,  More  new  Insurance  eachyear 
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THE    SURVEY'S   DIRECTORY   OF   SOCIAL   AGENCIES 


AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE— President,  Margaret 
Sanger,  104  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Objects:  To  educate 
American  people  in  the  various  aspects  of  the  dangers  of  un- 
controlled procreation;  to  establish  centers  where  married  person* 
may  receive  contraceptive  advice  from  duly  licensed  physicians. 
Life  membership  $1.00;  Birth  Control  Review  (monthly  maeazlne) 
$2.00  per  year. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  Herbert  Hoover,  President;  Philip  Van  Ingen,  M.D., 
Secretary,  S.  J.  Crumbine,  M.D.,  General  Executive.  Objects: 
Sound  promotion  of  child  health,  especially  in  cooperation  with  the 
official  health  and  education  agencies. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— K.  L.  Butterfleld, 
president;  Henry  Israel,  executive  secretary.  Room  1849,  Grand 
Central  Terminal  Bldg.,  New  York  City.  Emphasizes  the  human 
aspect  of  country  life.  Annual  membership  $5.00  includes  "Rural 
America"  (monthly  bulletin)  and  Annual  Conference  Proceedings. 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ORGANIZATIONS  FOR  THE 
HARD  OF  HEARING — Promotes  the  cause  of  the  hard  of  hearing; 
assists  in  forming  organizations.  Pres.,  Dr.  Gordon  Berry;  Field 
Secretary,  Miss  Betty  Wright,  1601  35th  St.  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Alice  L.  Ed- 
wards, executive  secretary,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Organized  for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  school,  institution 
and  community.  Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home  Economics: 
office  of  editor,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.;  of  business 
manager,  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Dr. 
George  A.  Soper,  managing  director,  25  West  43rd  Street,  New 
York.  To  collect,  collate  and  disseminate  information  concern - 
Ing  the  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention.  Pub- 
lications free  on  request.  Annual  membership  dues,  $5.00. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  To  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the  social 
hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound  sex  education,  to  combat 
prostitution  and"  sex  delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  In  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to  advise  in  organization 
of  state  and  local  social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  Including  monthly  journal. 

COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN   FOR  HOME  MISSIONS— 156  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.     Composed  of  22  Protestant  national  women's  mission 
boards.     Florence  E.   Quinlan,   Executive  Secretary. 
Work  among  Farm  and  Cannery  Migrants,   Summer  service  for 

college  students,  Laura  H.   Parker,  Executive  Supervisor. 
Bureau   of   Reference    for   Migrating    People,    follow-up    of   New 
Americans,  Raymond  E.  Cole,  Executive. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN 
AMERICA — Constituted  by  28  Protestant  communions.  Rev.  C.  S. 
Macfarland  and  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  Gen.  See's;  105  E.  22nd  St., 
N.  Y.  C. 

Dept.   of   Research   and   Education,    Rev.   F.   E.   Johnson,   Sec'y. 
Commissions:  Church  and  Social  Service,  Rev.  W.M.Tippy,  Sec'y; 
International  Justice  and  Goodwill:   R«v.   S.   L.   Gulick,   Sec'y; 
Church  and   Race  Relations:   Dr.  G.  E.   Haynes,   Sec'y. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— Trains  Negro  and  Indian  youth  for  com- 
munity service.  Advanced  courses:  agriculture,  builders,  business, 
home-economics,  normal.  Publishes  "Southern  Workman"  and  free 
material  on  Negro  problems.  J.  E.  Gregg,  principal. 

INTERNATIONAL  MIGRATION  SERVICE— To  assemble  data  on 
international  social  problems  and  through  work  with  individual 
cases  to  develop  methods  of  international  social  service.  Head- 
quarters, 10  Rue  La  Bourne,  Geneva,  Switzerland.  Viscountess 
Gladstone,  chairman;  Professor  Gilbert  Murray,  treasurer;  Ruth 
Larned,  executive.  Address  all  inquiries  to  American  Bureau,  One 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Director,  Mary  E.  Hurlbutt. 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  METHODS  OF  PREVENTING  OB 
LINQUENCY — Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  executive  director,  60  Has* 
42nd  Street,  New  York.  To  promote  the  adoption  of  sound  methodr 
In  this  field,  with  particular  reference  to  psychiatric  clinics. 
visiting  teacher  work,  and  training  for  these  and  similar  service*; 
to  conduct  related  studies,  education  and  publication;  and  to 
Interpret  the  work  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Program  for  th* 
Prevention  of  Delinquency. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS— Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president;  Miss  Mabel 
Cratty,  general  secretary,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
This  organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive  and  traveling 
secretaries  to  cover  work  In  the  United  States  In  1,034  local  Y.  W. 
C.  A.'s  on  behalf  of  the  industrial,  business,  student,  foreign  born. 
Indian,  Colored  and  younger  girls.  It  has  159  American  secretariat 
at  work  In  49  centers  in  the  Orient,  Latin  America  and  Europe. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoy 
general  secretary,  215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  Industrial 
agricultural  Investigators.  Works  for  improved  laws  and  admin- 
istration, children's  codes.  Studies  child  labor,  health,  school* 
recreation,  dependency,  delinquency,  etc.  Annual  membership,  II 
$5,  $10,  $25  and  $100  includes  monthly  publication,  "The  Amerlcar 
Child." 


NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.  (est.  1111, 
incorp.  1914),  70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  (tel.  Chelsea  8774).  Pro- 
motes as  its  chief  object  the  building  of  character  in  the  children 
of  America  through  the  harmonious  development  of  their  bodl», 
minds,  and  spirits.  Its  method  is,  in  co-operation  with  oth« 
organizations,  to  originate  and  disseminate  educational  material 
in  the  form  of  posters,  books,  bulletins,  charts,  slides,  and  insignia 
Through  its  "Knighthood  of  Youth"  It  provides  homes,  schools  and 
church  schools  with  a  method  of  character  training  through  actual 
practice.  Officers:  Dr.  John  H.  Flnley,  Pros.;  Charles  F.  Powlison. 
Gen.  Sec'y. 

THE  NATIONAL  CHILDREN'S  HOME  AND  WELFARE  ASSO. 
CIATION — A  federation  of  pioneer  state  wide  children's  home 
finding  organizations.  George  A.  Sheaf e,  President;  Warren  B 
Hill,  Vice  President;  Herman  Newman,  Second  Vice  Presi- 
dent; C.  V.  Williams,  Secretary-Treasurer;  Dimmitt  C.  Hutchins. 
Counsel. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC.-j 
Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charles  P.  Emerson, 
president;  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams,  medical  director;  Dr.  Clar- 
ence J.  D' Alton,  executive  assistant;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secretary; 
370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene, 
mental  and  nervous  disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  Inebriety, 
delinquency,  and  other  mental  problems  in  human  behavior,  educa- 
tion, Industry,  psychiatric  social  service,  etc.  "Mental  Hygiene," 
quarterly,  $3.00  a  year;  "Mental  Hygiene  Bulletin,"  monthly,  $  .60  • 
year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND. 
NESS— Lewis  H.  Carris,  managing  director;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hath- 
away, associate  director;  Dr.  B.  Franklin  Royer,  medical  director, 
and  Miss  Eleanor  P.  Brown,  secretary;  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New 
York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  exhibits,  lantern  slide*, 
lectures,  personal  service  for  local  organizations  and  legislation, 
publish  literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost 
Includes  New  York  State  Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— John  A.  Lapp, 
president,  Chicago,  111.;  Howard  R.  Knight,  secretary,  277  E.  Long 
St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss 
the  principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  Increase  the  efficiency 
of  social  service  agencies.  Each  year  It  holds  an  annual  meeting, 
publishes  in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the  meeting,  and 
issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  fifty-fourth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Conference  will  be  held  in  Des  Molnes,  Iowa,  Spring,  1927. 
Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment 
of  a  membership  fea  of  five  dollars. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  GIRLS'  CLUBS— Mrs.  Fannie  M.  Pollak, 
president;  Mary  L.  Ely,  Educational  Secretary.  Non-sectarian  and 
self-governing  organization  of  working  women's  clubs  for  recreation 
and  promotion  of  program  In  Adult  Education.  Vacation  Camp* 
472  West  24th  St.,  New  York  City. 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— For  social  service  among  Negroe*. 
L.  Hollingsworth  Wood,  pres. ;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y; 
127  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and 
colored  people  to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negro 
•octal  workers.  Publishes  "Opportunity" — a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— 
Anna  A.  Gordon,  president;  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  Avenue, 
Evanston,  Illinois.  To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  th* 
Eighteenth  Amendment,  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people  through  the  departments  of  Child  Welfare,  Women  in  In- 
dustry, Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance  Instruction,  Ameri- 
canization and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor.  Official  publication 
"The  Union  Signal"  published  at  Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  honorary  president;  Mrs.  Maud  Swartz,  president;  911 
South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands  for  self-government  In 
the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  of 
protective  legislation.  Information  given. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMER- 
ICA— 315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Joseph  Lee,  president; 
H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary.  Special  attention  given  to  organization 
of  year-round  municipal  recreation  systems.  Information  available 
on  playground  and  community  center  activities  and  administration. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Improvement  of  Living 
Conditions — John  M.  Glenn,  dlr. ;  130  B.  22d  St.,  New  York.  Depart- 
ments: Charity  Organization,  Delinquency  and  Penology,  Industrial 
Studies,  Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Social  Legislation, 
Statistics,  Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  In  practical  and  inexpensive 
form  some  of  the  most  Important  results  of  its  work.  Catalogu* 
•ent  upon  request. 

TUSKEQEE  INSTITUTE — An  Institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  th* 
South;  furnishes  Information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
of  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  methods;  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  War- 
ren Logan,  treas.;  A.  L.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

WORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF  AMERICA— Spencer  Mil- 
ler, Jr.,  sec'y;  476  West  24th  St.  A  clearing-house  for  Worker*' 
Education. 
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Two  Magazines  in  One  (Each  Issue) 

Wkfeh  Do  You  Prefer? 

(a)  To  have  the  month's  events  in  all  the  nations  of  the 
world  interpreted  to  you  by  a  biased  writer,  or 

(b)  To  have  fourteen  leading  American  Historians  relate 
for  you  the  month's  happenings  in  each  country,  im- 
partially, accurately,  expertly? 

CURRENT  HISTORY  (published  by  The  New  York  Times  Company)  has  on  its  editorial  staff 
Professors  of  History  at  Yale,  Harvard,  Pennsylvania,  Princeton,  Texas,  Michigan,  Cornell,  Chicago,  Colum- 
bia, Vassar,  Wisconsin,  Johns  Hopkins  and  Illinois  Universities.  Each  is  assigned  a  region  of  the  world.  In 
each  issue  these  fourteen  experts  relate  the  month's  history  of  their  respective  regions.  This  constitutes  one 
magazine  (60  or  more  pages.) 


The  other  magazine  (100  or  more  pages)  consists  of  articles 
on    contemporary    events    written      by    recognized    authorities 


Catholic  Conflict  in  Mexico 


Partial  Contents 

of 

Second  Magazine 

NOVEMBER 

1926 

ISSUE 


Price  25  cents  at  news 
stands.  $3  per  year  post- 
paid. Foreign,  $5  per  year 
postpaid. 


A  Defense: 


A  Criticism'. 


AN   OFFICIAL,  CATHOLIC  VIEW        A  FORMER  U.   S.   VICE  CONSUL 

America  Hated  by  Former  Allies 

By    Harry   Elmer   Barnes 

World  Court  Issue 

By  Robert  M.  McElroy,  Oxford  University 

Text  of  Reply  to  U.  S.  Reservations 

First  Publication  in  America 

American  Commission  Endorses  Soviet 

By  Sherwood  Eddy 
Associate  General  Secretary  Y.   M.   C.  A.  International  Committee 

The  Real  Issue  in  China 

Immigrants'  Influence  in  Latin  America 

The  Test  of  Government  in  France 

By   Carl   Becker 
Professor   of   History,    Cornell   University 

Other  important  articles  by  expert  authorities 
on  present  day  topics  of  world  wide  interest. 


Cut  Out  and  Send  This  Coupon 


SURVEY  11-26 


CURRENT  HISTORY  MAGAZINE,  Times  Annex,  New  York  City 

Send  November  CURRENT  HISTORY  Magazine  complimentary  and  begin  my 
subscription  at  $3  per  year  with  December  issue.  Check  enclosed  (or  I  will  remit  on 
receipt  of  bill) . 

Signed   

Address City State 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Rates:  Display:  30  cents  a  line.  14  agate  lines  to  the  inch.  Want  advertise- 
ments eight  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  address  or  box  number.  Minimum 
charge,  first  insertian,  $1.50.  Cash  with  orders.  Discounts  5%  on  three  inserions; 
10%  on  six  insertions. 


Adress  Advertising 
Department 


THE  SURVEY 


112  East  19th  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED:  Assistant  Head  Worker, 
with  thorough  experience  in  women's  work, 
for  Jewish  settlement,  non-resident.  State 
age,  education,  experience,  references,  sal- 
ary expected.  Communicate,  Charles  Nem- 
ser,  2115  Lennox  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

HEAD  WORKER,  woman,  for  small  but 
well  organized  Community  Center.  State 
training,  experience,  salary  expected.  Ad- 
dress Mrs.  Ernest  Morris,  712  Lafayette 
St.,  Denver,  Colorado. 

WANTED :  At  once,  trained,  experienced 
family  case  worker.  References  and  full 
particulars  first  letter.  Good  opportunity. 
Family  Service  Bureau,  York,  Pa. 

EDUCATED  WOMEN  with  sympathy 
for  children,  16  in  a  cottage,  no  household 
duties,  good  salary,  full  maintenance. 
State  education  and  experience.  Adolph 
Noshkes,  Station  E,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WANTED  at  Whittier  House,  Jersey 
City,  three  residents  (two  women  and  one 
man),  who  will  contribute  some  house  duty 
in  lieu  of  receiving  board  and  room  at 
cost.  Nels  Anderson,  174  Grand  Street, 
Jersey  City. 

WANTED:  District  Secretary  to  take 
charge  staff  of  five.  Must  have  worked 
two  or  three  years  in  family  case  work 
of  high  standard  and  demonstrated  ability 
to  train  new  workers  and  lead  case  con- 
ference. Apply  Social  Welfare  League, 
Seattle,  Washington. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory  technicians  for  excellent  hospital 
positions  everywhere.  Write  for  free  book 
now.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses, 
30  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

COOPERATIVE  PLACEMENT  SERV- 
ICE.  Social  workers,  secretaries,  super- 
intendents, matrons,  housekeepers,  dieti- 
tians, cafeteria  managers.  The  Richards 
Bureau,  68  Barnes  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

NEIGHBORHOOD  VISITOR.  Desired, 
a  person  with  some  experience  in  case  or 
settlement  work,  and  a  knowledge  of  Ger- 
man or  Yiddish.  Resident.  Irene  Kauf- 
mann  Settlement,  Pittsburgh. 

WANTED  Executive  Secretary  Jewish 
Big  Brother  Organization  large  midwestern 
city.  Prefer  a  young  man  with  some  theo- 
retical training  desiring  to  take  advantage 
of  an  opportunity  with  a  big  future.  Pre- 
vious experience  not  essential.  Advise 
qualifications,  salary  desired  and  full  de- 
tails in  first  letter.  5558  SURVEY. 


WORKERS  ALL 
In  the  Social  Field 

EXECUTIVES  O 
ASSISTANTS  • 

Whether  you  want  a  change  of  posi- 
tion, or  would  like  just  to  see  what 
you  might  get,  read  the  classified  ad- 
vertisements in  the  Survey  Graphic 
and  Survey.  They  will  keep  you  in- 
formed of  various  matters  such  as 
salaries,  vacancies,  etc. 


SINGLE  YOUNG  MAN,  Protestant,  col- 
lege graduate,  desires  position.  Prefer 
social  service,  church  work,  or  teaching. 
Have  had  graduate  courses  in  sociology, 
and  some  experience  in  a  social  settlement. 
Some  experience  in  church  work,  and  three 
years  teaching  experience.  Available  now. 
Best  references.  5660  SURVEY. 

SOCIAL  WORKER,  Jewish  woman, 
aged  30,  vivid  personality,  administrative 
ability,  tremendous  concentration  and  ap- 
plication, intensive  and  varied  experience 
with  girls,  boys,  young  women,  the  aged, 
in  general  welfare  and  medical  work.  Re- 
plies considered  from  organizations,  hospi- 
tals, and  institutions.  5661  SURVEY. 


Avoid  Excessive  Labor  Turnover 

Secure   the    right    person — trained,    experienced,    thoroughly    investigated. 
There  is  no  better  way  to  save  time  and  money. 

The  Executive  Service  Corporation  maintains  a  Social  Service  Division  under 
Miss  Gertrude  D.  Holmes,  herself  a  trained  social  worker,  to  give  expert 
advice  to  social  work  executives. 

Trained  and  experienced  workers  are  available  at  once  for  such  positions  as: 
Medical    Social    Service  Club  and   Recreation 

Psychiatric    Social   Work  Teachers 

Settlement  Work  Institutional:    Superintendent 

Industrial  Welfare  Dietitian,   Cottage   Mother, 

Family  Case   Work  Trained  Nurse 

Let  Miss  Holmes  give  your  requirements  her  personal  attention 

William   D.   Camp  SOCIAL  SERVICE  DIVISION 

President  * 

Gertrude    D.    Holmes    r-  ••        o         •        /•>  .• 

Director  txecutive  service  Corporation 
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East    42nd    St. 
New  York 
Ashland   6000 


WORKERS  WANTED 


Attention  Social  Workers! 

Positions  open  now  for 

Supervisor,  family  case  work  (5), 
South,  Mid-West,  East,  $2,000- 
$2,400. 

Parole  and  placement  executive,  In- 
stitution, $2,000  and  maint. 

Public  Health  Nurse foreign  service 

— $1,800  and  expenses. 

Mental   tester,   Mid-West,    $1,500. 

Psychiatrist,  Mid-West,  $3,000. 

Supervisor,  Child  Welfare,  East, 
$2,000. 

Child  Placement  workers  (4),  Mid- 
West  $1,500-$!, 800. 

Directors  of  Occupational  Therapy 
(2),  $2,400-$3,000. 

Head  worker,  Settlement,  Mid-West, 
$3,000  and  residence. 

Executive,  Immigration  work,  N.Y.C., 
$2,000. 

Organizer,  girls'  club  work  in  Settle- 
ments (2),  Mid-West,  $1,800. 

Director,  welfare  and  educational 
center,  East,  $2,500-$3,000  and 
residence. 

Court  Referee,  women's  and  chil- 
dren's Probation  work,  Mid- West, 
$2.400. 

Executive,  Women's  Bureau,  Police 
Department,  Mid-West,  $2,500- 
$3,000. 

THE    COLLEGIATE    SERVICE.    Inc. 

Occupational     Bureau     for     College     Women 

437   Fifth  Avenue 

New  York  City 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

PUBLICITY  DIRECTOR  AND 
FINANCIAL  CAMPAIGN  MANAGER. 
University  and  school  social  service  grad- 
uate, ten  years  experience  in  the  east,  mid- 
west, and  west  coast.  Available  for  either 
year  round  or  temporary  connection.  s6$z 
SURVEY. 

SUPERINTENDENT,  experienced  in 
Orphan  Home  management,  desires  to 
change  position.  Thoroughly  acquainted 
with  all  phases  of  institution  routine,  well 
able  to  direct  education  and  social  activi- 
ties of  children.  College  graduate  and  edu- 
cated in  Hebrew.  Box  5641  SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED  case  worker  wishes  to 
introduce  in  child  caring  institutions,  case 
work  investigation,  boarding  and  place- 
ment work,  preferably  in  the  South.  5656 
SURVEY. 

WOMAN,  refined,  educated,  executive, 
experienced,  desires  position  as  Superinten- 
dent or  Director  in  small  institution.  Ex- 
cellent references.  5653  SURVEY. 


FOR  THE  HOME 


Alice    Bradley,    famous    expert, 
shows  Just  how  to  make  h«m« 
conking,     cake-making,     candy* 
making  give  big  profits.   How  U 
cater,  run  profitable  TEA    ROOMS. 
Motor  Inna.  Cafeteria*,  etc. — orer  51  Wayi 
to    Matte   Money  1    Write   today    for    lllui. 
booklet    "Cook  In*    for    Profit."    It's    TREB. 
American  School    of   Home    Economics.  849  E.  58th  Street.  Oucaft 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 

STATISTICIAN,  many  years'  experi- 
ence with  Welfare  Agency,  desires  posi- 
tion. 5652  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  competent  social 
worker;  experienced  in  fami'-  case  work. 
Ready  for  immediate  connection.  Out  of 
town  position  no  object.  563!  SURVEY. 

TEACHER  with  college  and  high  school 
expreience,  on  leave  for  1927-1928,  desires 
position  teaching  social  studies.  Experi- 
mental high  school  work  preferred.  5654 

SURVEY. 

__ __ ___ __ 

YOUNG  WOMAN  of  refinement,  with 
Institutional  experience  wishes  position  as 
assistant  matron,  matron,  assistant  nurse 
or  relief  matron  in  institution.  5655 
SURVEY. 

MUSIC  STUDENT  would  like  to  teach 
music  in  Settlement,  voice,  choral,  piano. 
5623  SURVEY. 

SUPERINTENDENT     of     Jewish     Or- 
phans Home  now  open  for  vacancy  in  sim- 
ilar capacity;  14  years  institutional  exper- 
ience; 9  years  as  executive,  college  gradu- 
t  ate,  married.     5659  SURVEY. 

DIRECTRESS,  Social  Service  in  small 
hospital  desires  change;  prefers  health 
work  in  executive  or  sub-executive  capa- 
city, New  York.  University  training; 
group  and  case  work  experience.  5658 
SURVEY. 

MANAGING  HOUSEKEEPER.  High- 
grade  woman,  50,  practical  dietitian  with 
institutional  and  private  school  experience, 
desires  position  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York  City.  5599  SURVEY. 

BOOKKEEPER,  many  years'  experi- 
ence with  Welfare  Agency,  desires  .posi- 
tion. 5657  SURVEY. 


FOR  THE  HOME 

"Home -Making  as  a  Profession" 

If  a  SO-pp.    HI.    handbook — It's   FREE.     Hame-etud7 

Domestic    Science   oounfla.   for   tetehlnff,    InstHutiee 

lunacemeDt.  etc.,  &nd  for  home-making   efficiency. 

Am.  School  of   Homt   Ewnomla.   849  E.  68th  8t,  Chl««M 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


COOKING  FOR  PROFIT,  by  Alice  Bradley, 
describes  home-study  course,  which  in- 
cludes catering,  tea  room,  cafeteria  and 
lunch  room  management.  "51  Ways  to 
Make  Money"  free.  Am.  School  of  Home 
Economics,  5772  Drexel  Ave.,  Chicago. 

DIPHTHERIA — CURABLE  AND  PREVENTABLE. 
A  highly  informative  pamphlet  on  how 
medical  science  is  saving  children's 
lives.  Send  for  Pamphlet  "D".  4  cents 
(stamps)  per 'copy.  American  Associa- 
tion for  Medical  Progress,  370  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York. 

LESSONS  IN  GOVERNMENT.  Four  page,  seven 
lesson  pamphlet  for  naturalization 
classes.  Large  type  and  simple  lan- 
guage, third  edition.  Sample  copies  on 
request.  Postpaid  3oc.  a  dozen,  $2.00  a 
hundred.  Address:  Henry  M.  Allen,  35 
Easterly  Ave.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

MANUAL  FOR  VIRGINIA  SOCIAL  WORKERS,  by 
June  Purcell-Guild.  Digest  of  laws  with 
which  all  social  workers  should  be  famil- 
iar. Contains  simple  definitions  of  legal 
and  social  terms,  also  complete  index. 
75  pages,  by  mail  550.  Council  of  Social 
Agencies,  310  Grace-American  Building, 
Richmond,  Va. 


PERIODICALS 


THE  READER'S  DIGEST:  monthly:  $3.00  a 
year.  Articles  of  permanent  and  out- 
standing interest  from  all  the  leading 
magazines,  condensed  for  convenience 
and  time-saving.  The  magazine  you  will 
read  from  cover  to  cover — and  keep. 
Address:  Reader's  Digest  Association, 
Inc.,  Dept.  C,  Pleasantville,  New  York. 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING  shows 
the  part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it 
in  your  library.  $3.00  a  year.  19  W. 
Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE:  quarterly:  $3.00  a  year: 
published  by  the  National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Avenue, 
New  York. 


^Printing 
Multigraphing 
Typewriting 
Mailing 


Better.  Cheaper.  Quicker 

We    have    complete    equipment 
and  an  expert  staff  to  do  your 
Mimeographing 
Multigraphing 
Addressing 
Mailing 

If  you  will  investigate  you  will  find  that 
we  can  do  it  better,  quicker  and  cheaptr 
than  you  can  in  your  own  office. 
Let  vj  estimate  on  your  next  job 

Webster    Letter     Addressing    A 
Mailing    Company 

34th  Street  at  8th   Avenue 

Longacrt    2447 


Fifth  Avenue  Letter  Shop,  Inc. 


40  East  22nd  Street 


M.ltitr.phintl  Caledonia  9664-5-6  I      .,.Mlil!M« 
Trpewntinl     I  '       Addrcuial 

Ask  The  Surrey  about  Us! 


TOURS 


EARN   YOUR  EUROPEAN  TOUR 
Organizing  or  conducting  for  coopera- 
tive    tours.     200     colleges     represented. 
Lowest    cost    tours. 

37    DAYS    $295—60    DAYS    $490 

Mediterranean    Cruise    $390 
Student  Tours,   Box  C,  Wellesley,  Mass. 


Bind  Your  Issues 

Our  binder  makes  a  book  of  The 
Survey.  Put  in  each  issue  as  it 
comes.  Take  out  any  issue  at  any 
time  without  disturbing  the  others. 
Index  free  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
running  six  months.  By  return  mail 
anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  A.  at  cost 
price,  $1.60  postpaid.  The  Survey, 
112  East  19  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


Look! 

THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY 

AND  SURVEY  GRAPHIC 

BOTH  FOR  A  YEAR 

Buy  these  over  the  counter,  and  they  come  to 
$8.40.  Return  this  half  with  name  and  address, 
and  you  save  $3.45.  Send  only  $4.95.  Quality, 
diversity.  Address:  Survey,  112  E.  19  St., 
N.  Y.  City. 


Look! 

HARPER'S  MAGAZINE 

AND  SURVEY  GRAPHIC 

BOTH  FOR  7  MONTHS 

Buy  these  over  the  counter,  and  they  come  to 
$4.55.  Return  this  half  with  name  and  ad- 
dress, and  you  save  nearly  a  half.  Send  only 
$2.38.  Here  are  the  three  highest  scoring 
magazines  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
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The  Wells  History, 
fortunately,  has 
passed  through  the 
best  seller  stage. 
Those  who  measure 
a  book's  value  in 
terms  of  newness 
have  probably  al- 
ready acquired  it,  or 
decided  to  forego  it. 
It  is  noiu  taking  its 
rightful  place  as  a 
permanent  reference 
work  for  those  more 
serious  readers  who 
realize  that,  while 
the  Wells  History  is 
now  a  few  years 
old,  the  world  whose 
history  it  tells  is 
only  a  few  million 
times  older. 


THE 
OUTLINE 


Even  if  you  now 
own  a  copy  of  the 
Outline  don't  dismiss 
this  offer  on  that  ac- 
count. This  jour- 
volume  edition  is  by 
no  means  unlimited. 
Yau  will  be  hard  put 
to  it  to  duplicate  it 
as  a  year-end  gift 
for  that  hard-to- 
please  friend  with  a 
Mind.  Books  and 
subscription  may  go 
to  the  same  address 
or  to  different  ad- 
dresses. Or  the  books, 
if  you  prefer,  will 
be  held  for  Christ- 
mas delivery.  But  if 
you  intend  acting  at 
all,  please  act 
promptly. 


To  Introduce  Survey  Graphic 

to  2,000  new  readers 
by  January  i,  1927, 

the  Survey  is  prepared  by  way  of  acknowledgment,  to  send  these 
four  volumes,  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  the  original  edition,  to 
every  reader  who  fills  in  and  mails  the  strip  below  on  or  before 
the  dead-line  year-end  date.  250,000  people  paid  $10.50  for 
the  Wells  Outline  in  its  first  2-volume  format.  Here  is  the  same 
text,  the  same  pictures,  the  same  charts  and  tables — the  jolliest, 
permanent  work  of  reference  ever  written — in  four  volumes,  in- 
finitely easier  to  handle  and  read,  with  a  year  of  Survey  Graphic, 
both  post-paid  in  the  U.S.  A.,  for  Five  Dollars — while  our  supply  lasts. 


For  the  enclosed  $5  send  Survey  Graphic 
(regularly  $3  a  year,   12  numbers)   to: 


Name    . 
Address 


-  SURVEY  GRAPHIC 
112  East  19th  Street 
New  York  City 


and  Wells  Outline  of  History  in  four  vol- 
umes, boxed  and  postpaid  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  to: 


Name    . 
dddress 
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The  Gist  of  It 
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the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  page  207;  and  Ray- 
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Page  218. 
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Montana  State  Board  of  Health.     Page  220. 
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The  Survey  in  September,  1923,  he  told  us  that 
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Pensions  for  Nurses 


IN  most  of  the  professions  earnings  increase  with  years, 
giving  to  those  who  keep  on  working  an  increased 
return  for  their  labor  to  lay  by  for  the  inevitable  day 
when  work  must  decline  or  stop.  For  the  nine-tenths  of 
the  nursing  profession  who  are  working  on  their  own, 
the  exact  reverse  is  the  case.    The  day  the  nurse  leaves  train- 
ing school,  as  young,  as  pretty,  as  vigorous  as  she  is  likely 
ever  to  seem,   she  has  a   higher  market  value   than  ever 
again.     Her  rate  of  $6  or  $7  a  day  may  remain  the  same, 
but  as  the  years  go  by  the  telephone  calls  come  less  fre- 
quently,  the   involuntary  waits   between  cases  are  longer, 
and  so  also  the  time  which  she  must  take  off,  at  her  own 
expense,  to  rest  up  after  an  unusually  taxing  patient.     If 
that  irregular  and  little-known  income  of  the  nurse,  were 
to  be  plotted  it   would  probably  show  a  declining  curve 
through  her  working  life. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  behind  the  financial  plight 
in  which  many  middle-aged  nurses  find  themselves.  All 
their  life  they  have  worked  "on  their  own."  And  they  are 
"on  their  own"  when  they  reach  an  age  of  retirement. 
Some  of  them  have  savings ;  some  have  relatives  to  take  them 
in.  But  according  to  the  heads  of  organizations  which  em- 
ploy nurses,  there  is  an  appalling  num- 
ber of  women  in  their  fifties  and  sixties 
who  haunt  the  offices,  asking  for  sure 
and  salaried  jobs  for  which  they  are 
not  equipped  by  training  or  health. 
Our  extravagant  system  of  selling 
nursing  service,  except  through  the 
organizations  which  make  some  pro- 
vision for  their  employes,  puts  all  the 
risk  on  the  individual  nurse  and  often, 
after  her  most  vigorous  years,  it  is 
too  heavy  for  her. 

To  meet  some  of  the  pressing  con- 
ditions in  a  profession  which  num- 
bers 100,000  women,  the  Harmon 
Foundation  of  New  York  City  has 
put  forward  the  idea  of  a  national  Drawing 


nurses'  annuity  association  and  has  offered  to  contribute 
$50,000  toward  the  organization,  educational  and  publicity 
work  of  a  self-sustaining  plan  on  a  sound  financial  basis. 
Such  a  plan  would  give  to  the  nursing  profession  the  assur- 
ance that  some  in  the  teaching  profession  now  enjoy  under 
the  Carnegie  pension  system — of  knowing  that  their  old  age 
will  be  provided  for  by  a  sure  if  modest  competence. 

The  tentative  plan  was  put  before  a  meeting  of  nurses 
and  health  administrators  called  by  William  E.  Harmon, 
president  of  the  Foundation,  in  New  York  a  few  weeks 
ago.     It  included  leaders  in  the  nursing  field:  Lillian  D. 
Wald,    Annie    Goodrich,    Adelaide    Nutting,    Marguerite 
Wales,  Mary  Beard,  Ada  Carr,  Alma  Roberts,  Anne  Han- 
sen  ;  May  Ayres  Burgess,  who  has  been  making  a  series  of 
statistical  studies  of  the  conditions  under  which  nurses  work 
and  live  and  earn ;  students  of  public  health  administration, 
such  as  Haven  Emerson,  M.D.  and  Michael  M.  Davis;  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Carnegie  Fund  and  of  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company  to  give  experience  and  advice  on 
actuarial  matters ;  and  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Harmon 
Foundation,  including  Mr.  Harmon,  Mary  Brady,  acting 
director,  and  Samuel   McCune  Lindsay,  economic  adviser. 
Clyde  Furst  was  made  chairman  of  a 
committee  to  draw  up  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing  the   enthusiastic  endorsement 
of  the  meeting. 

Out  of  their  professional  experience, 
one  by  one,  the  members  of  the  group 
told  of  the  need  of  such  an  organized 
effort  to  encourage  saving  by  the  nurses 
themselves,  through  small  but  regular 
payments,  supplemented  by  employers' 
contributions  to  ensure  a  pension  at 
retirement.  The  informal  discussion 
brought  out  that  nurses'  salaries 
whether  in  public  health  or  other  sal- 
aried work  or  private  duty,  are  not 
large  in  consideration  of  the  training 
by  Margaret  Schioemann  required  and  the  service  expected  of  the 
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nurse.  For  private  duty  nurses  they  are  irregular,  and 
what  may  justly  seem  to  the  patient  a  large  amount  per 
day,  ensures,  when  it  is  spread  over  unemployment  in  the 
dull  season,  sickness  or  vacation  leave  which  the  private 
duty  nurse  takes  at  her  own  expense,  a  modest  annual 
average.  While  the  work  is  irregular,  it  is  taxing  through 
long  hours,  with  little  opportunity  for  recreation  in 
a  busy  week,  and  consequent  temptation  to  enjoy  a  justi- 
fiable but  expensive  rest  and  relaxation  when  the  case  is  over. 

The  comparatively  small  group  of  public  health  and  other 
nurses  employed  by  organizations  on  a  regular  salary  basis, 
perhaps  10,000  out  of  100,000  trained  nurses  in  this  coun- 
try, while  much  better  off  in  the  regularity  of  their  income 
and  in  provision  for  sickness  and  vacation,  have  still  no 
margin  to  make  saving  for  old  age  a  simple  matter.  The 
median  salaries  reported  by  the  National  Organization  of 
Public  Health  Nurses  for  nurses  employed  by  departments 
of  health  and  by  public  health  nursing  associations  are  $2OO 
monthly  for  directors,  superintendents  or  chief  nurses,  $155 
for  special  and  district  supervisors  and  $130  for  staff  nurses. 

According  to  the  tentative  plan  now  under  consideration, 
the  Nurses  National  Annuity  Association  may  be  incorpor- 
ated under  the  membership  corporation  law  of  New  York, 


with  representatives  of  the  Harmon  Foundation  and  other 
interested  groups  in  both  the  incorporators  and  the  board  of 
directors.  It  will  provide  a  plan  for  small  regular  payments 
on  the  part  of  both  nurse  and  employers,  to  ensure  to  those 
who  remain  in  the  profession  a  pension  of  perhaps  $1,200 
a  year  on  retirement  at  sixty.  The  usual  provision  will  be 
made  for  the  right  of  any  nurse  to  withdraw  from  the  plan, 
taking  out  all  the  money  which  she  has  invested  in  it,  and 
for  death  and  disability  benefits  before  the  age  of  retire- 
ment. 

The  problem  of  financing  old  age  for  both  men  and 
women — in  the  trades  and  industries  as  well  as  the  pro- 
fessions— is  becoming  of  greater  urgency.  Families  live  in 
flats,  not  in  the  rambling  farmhouses  into  which  an  elderly 
relative  can  be  fitted;  to  the  delicatessen  household  another 
mouth  to  feed  is  a  more  serious  problem  than  to  the  family 
with  a  garden.  In  the  city  there  is  less  that  an  elderly  per- 
son can  do  to  help  about  the  household  to  make  his  own 
way.  The  offer  of  the  Harmon  Foundation  opens  the  way 
to  at  least  a  partial  solution  of  the  difficulty  for  one  of  the 
essential  professions  and  one  which,  by  reason  of  its  irregular 
and  emergent  demands,  has  special  need  of  some  regularized 
plan. 


The  Freedom  of  the  City 


By  MARY  GRAHAM  BONNER 


MOST  of  our  small  towns  will  continue  to  be 
small  towns,  while  the  cities  will  continue  to 
become  more  and  more  overcrowded.  It  is  a 
subject  which  from  time  to  time  absorbs  the 
shocked  interest  of  the  city  dweller  who  reduces  the  speed 
of  his  motor  sufficiently  to  notice  tenantless  farm  houses 
and  tracts  of  land  that  have  gone  to  seed.  The  trouble  is, 
he  thinks,  that  the  young  people  of  today  dislike  the  quiet 
of  small  places.  They  want  to  be  near  the  movies  and 
other  forms  of  excitement.  And  they  want  easy  jobs — 
desk  jobs. 

But  farm  people  and  villagers  have  never  had  so  much 
in  the  way  of  entertainment  as  they  have  now.  There  is 
distinctly  something  to  do  in  the  evening.  Movies  have  been 
a  step  to  more  frequent  evening  parties.  People  can  get 
around  easily.  The  automobile  is  the  common  denominator 
of  accessibility.  Nor  is  it  because  they  wish  to  work  less 
hard.  No  work  is  harder  than  the  confinement  of  an  office, 
with  a  jammed,  inhuman  ride  in  subway  or  trolley. 

The  average  city  person  has  less  social  life  than  his 
brother  in  the  country.  He  takes  a  girl  to  see  the  pictures 
and  treats  her  to  a  soda  afterward  in  a  fashion  similar 
to  but  less  social  than  a  like  procedure  in  a  village  drug 
store.  Or,  his  daughter  may  bring  in  a  few  of  the  friends 
she  has  met  in  the  office  for  a  little  dancing  to  the  victrola 
or  radio.  City  amusements  are  not  much  more  varied,  nor 
even  as  numerous  as  the  country  ones. 

But  there  is  something  in  the  city  that  can  be  had  only 
there,  and  it  is  a  part  of  the  very  root  of  American  life 
and  belief.  Every  American  child  is  told  that  he  is  a 
citizen  equal  to  every  other  child.  He  is  taught  that  all 
people  are  created  equal  and  that  his  future  is  up  to  him. 

But  in  a  small  town  what  does  he  discover?  He  quickly 
finds  that  the  social  line  drawn  in  rural  communities, 


villages  and  sparsely  inhabited  towns  is  unbreakable.  No 
matter  how  he  may  work,  no  matter  how  brilliant  in  school 
or  college,  back  in  his  own  small  town  he  never  can  rise 
above  the  group  in  which  he  was  placed  by  birth. 

In  the  small  town,  pride  cannot  flourish.  There  if  one 
is  poor  every  one  else  knows  it;  in  the  city  it  may  easily 
be  kept  secret.  If  one  fails  in  a  small  place  it  is  known 
by  everyone;  in  a  city  one  can  try  again.  If  one  experiments 
in  a  city  one  can  call  it  an  experiment  and  lose  or  gain  by 
the  result.  In  a  small  place  it  is  considered  flighty  to  ex- 
periment; there  is  little  but  discouragement  for  one  who 
would  try  his  wings.  In  a  city  one  can  afford  to  possess 
American  independence. 

But  more  than  anything  else  it  is  the  feeling  of  being 
conspicuously  inferior  that  sends  small  town  folk  to  the 
noisy,  heedless,  kindly,  indifferent,  friendly  cities.  In  the 
cities  they  may  read  and  study  and,  if  they  are  interesting 
enough,  they  may  gradually  meet  interesting  people  who 
will  accept  them  for  themselves  and  not  ask  about  the  social 
status  of  their  parents.  Or,  if  they  never  care  to  improve 
themselves,  they  still  need  not  feel  inferior.  They  may 
realize  that  they  belong  to  the  great  working  class — but 
so  do  millions  of  others.  That  is  no  disgrace.  They  do  not 
belong  to  the  four  hundred.  Well,  few  do.  In  the  city 
they  may  feel  poor,  overworked,  underpaid,  insufficiently 
aired,  but  they  belong  to  a  democracy;  they  can  rise  above 
pre-natal  conditions.  Inherently  they  believe  the  teachings 
of  Americanism — but  they  cannot  find  it  in  the  small  town. 

So  they  go  to  the  cities  which  are  crowded  enough  for 
true  equality — the  equality  that  passes  keen,  quick  judgment 
based  on  the  performance  of  today.  After  all,  is  it  not  the 
logical  move  of  a  true  American?  It  is  the  only  way  in 
which  he  can  feel  free  and  independent  and  his  brother's 
equal. 


How  Much  Social  Work  Can  a 
Community  Afford? 


By  JANE  ADDAMS 


THE   community   long   ago   learned   that   it   must 
take  care  of   the  sick,   of   the  dependent  and  of 
the  aged,  and  many  private  charities  once  dealing 
with  them  are  now  passing  into  the  realm  of  tax- 
able services,  the  community  having  incorporated 
them  into  its  permanent  political  arrangements.     But  the 
community  has  only  slowly  included  social  adjustment  as 
one  of  its  essential   functions  and  while   it   really  expects 
to  pay  for  such  service  it  is  as  yet  unconvinced  as  to  the 
validity.     The  whole  question  as  to  the  necessity  of  these 
adjustments  is  still  so  new  that  social   workers   are  con- 
stantly being   challenged,    as   indeed   we   ought   to   be,   to 
give  the  reasons  therefore. 

This  challenge  has  been  organized  and  vocalized  most 
definitely  by  the  community  chest  in  its  various  forms. 
The  chest  at  one  and  the  same  time  challenges  these  serv- 
ices and  also  approaches  them  in  the  spirit  and  method  of 
taxation  for  it  insists  that  every  one  shall  be  included, 
shall  give  according  to  his  means.  It  hopes  to  eliminate 
waste  in  the  collection  of  funds,  including  the  waste  of  the 
business  man's  time,  and  also  to  eliminate  waste  motions 
on  the  part  of  the  social  worker.  I  think  we  would  all  be 
happy  to  have  the  Taylor  System  applied  to  our  work  so 
that  we,  too,  might  get  rid  of  wasted  time  and  effort.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  there  are  too  many  kinds  of  social 
service  or  too  many  'forms  of  any  one  kind  and  we  welcome 
any  effort  which  would  rectify  these.  But  there  is  one 
danger  involved.  It  is  to  look  at  social  work  too  steadily 
from  the  business  point  of  view,  to  transfer  it  into  the 
psychology  of  the  business  world  and  to  subject  it  to  tests 
which  are  totally  irrelevant  to  its  purposes. 

We,  of  course,  have  in  social  work  a  very  large  business 
aspect.  An  old  friend  of  mine  is  responsible  for  the  wel- 
fare of  nineteen  thousand  people,  living  in  five  different 
communities.  She  has  on  her  staff  268  workers,  she  knows 
the  exact  nutrition  status  of  every  child.  If  he  falls  below 
7  per  cent  of  the  standard  he  is  immediately  put  in  the 
nutrition  class.  The  large  corporations  who  engage  her 
find  it  a  fine  business  investment  and  continually  say  so. 
On  the  business  side  we  could  probably  prove  our  case. 
Are  we  doing  our  duty  on  the  ethical  side?  Are  we  giving 
the  community  a  chance  to  judge  day  by  day  what  we  are 
doing  in  that  field? 

In  one  direction  we  are  certainly  failing,  for  social 
workers  are  constantly  required  to  meet  situations  which 
could  never  occur  if  the  ethical  standard  of  the  community 
were  higher.  If  we  were  more  alert  on  the  ethical  side  we 
could  save  vast  areas  of  life  from  becoming  absolutely 
brutalized  or  sinking  into  a  hard  indifference.  Many  of 
us  have  been  stirred  recently  by  reading  what  one  woman 
did  who  had  an  intolerable  curiosity  about  the  lives  of  the 
poor  and  made  an  unremitting  effort  to  understand  them. 
Beatrice  Webb  so  analyzed  the  sweating  system  as  to  make 


clear  that  the  purchaser  of  a  sweated-made  coat  became  a 
pauper;  he  was  pauperized  by  the  husband  of  the  woman 
who  supported  her  while  she  made  the  sweated  coat  at 
half  price.  It  became  an  ethical  question  then  for 
the  purchaser  of  a  sweated  garment  as  well  as  for  the 
employer  of  sweated  labor  and  also  for  a  right-minded 
community  who  objected  to  subsidized  wages  on  the  ground 
of  simple  justice.  If  enough  people  had  arrived  at  that 
sense  of  unwillingness  to  be  pauperized  or  to  make  paupers 
the  whole  question  of  sweated  labor  would  have  been  taken 
care  of  because  the  ethical  standards  had  been  raised.  The 
community  would  have  been  saved  the  care  of  thousands 
of  undernourished  childern,  of  tuberculosis  superinduced 
and  transmitted  in  unsanitary  tenements  where  the  all-too- 
meager  home  became  also  a  workshop. 

We  can  take  another  matter  which  was  recently  brought 
to  our  attention  in  The  Survey  [June  i,  1926,  p.  323],  by 
a  study  of  the  number  of  young  people  between  the  ages  of 
1 6  and  18  who  met  with  accidents  in  industry  because  youth 
is  bungling  and  does  not  give  attention  to  monotonous  work. 
These  accidents  are  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  nature  itself 
to  protect  them,  strange  as  it  may  seem.  In  the  minority 
report  on  the  English  Poor  Law,  made  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  ago,  all  the  English-speaking  world  was  told  that  it 
was  a  mistake  to  put  young  people  between  sixteen  and  eigh- 
teen at  work  which  did  not  have  some  educational  content; 
that  England  was  preparing  for  herself  a  new  crop  of 
dependents  and  unemployables  because  she  was  not  educating 
her  working  population  during  those  years  when  they  might 
most  easily  be  educated  and  when  they  revolted  most  des- 
perately against  the  type  of  work  in  which  so  many  of  them 
were  placed. 

If  we  had  applied  that  ethical  suggestion  to  America  as 
well  as  England  many  terrible  accidents  would  have  been 
avoided.  Young  people  would  have  been  protected  by  legis- 
lation which  reflected  a  standard  accepted  by  the  entire 
community.  We  want  them  to  work,  we  want  them  to 
learn  to  work  and  to  bring  wages  home  to  their  families, 
but  certainly  a  community  should  have  enough  ingenuity 
to  provide  its  young  people  with  work  that  has  some  educa- 
tional value  and  not  tire  them  out  before  the  long  life  of 
labor  that  is  before  them  has  fairly  begun. 

We  can  no  longer  challenge  the  social  worker  for  not 
being  a  fact-finding  agency.  That  task  has  been  taken  out 
of  our  hands  by  the  universities  and  other  research  bodies. 
But  the  social  worker  still  has  a  burden  laid  upon  him  of 
making  clear  his  special  human  experience,  the  reactions 
which  come  to  him  who  is  brought  close  to  ignorance, 
poverty,  disease  and  crime.  If  he  fails  to  formulate  those 
in  such  wise  as  to  add  to  the  ethical  resources  of  the  com- 
munity, in  my  opinion  he  has  failed. 

Let  us  take,  for  instance,  this  whole  question  of  boot- 
legging. Some  of  us  come  from  communities  in  which  boot- 
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legging  is  practiced  clandestinely  and  sometimes  flagrantly. 
We  discover  two  things:  that  there  are  the  economic 
aspects  and  the  ethical  aspects.  In  its  economic 
aspect  we  see  a  great  industry,  formerly  carried  on  in  fac- 
tories as  we  may  designate  the  distilleries  and  breweries, 
becoming  decentralized  and  going  back  into  the  home-in- 
dustry stage.  This  is  just  the  reverse  of  what  has  happened 
in  other  industries.  It  is  now,  however,  emerging  from  the 
home  and  gradually  entering  a  second  period.  We  find  the 
exploiter  trying  to  get  control  of  all  the  stills  within  a 
given  area.  It  is  like  the  situation  in  the  Pennsylvania  oil 
fields  years  ago,  when  almost  any  man  who  had  a  piece  of 
land  where  a  well  could  be  dug  could  produce  oil.  As  one 
man  got  more  than  his  neighbor,  they  began  to  fight  each 
other,  and  gradually  a  certain  man  gained  control  in  his 
section,  and  finally  came  to  control  a  large  part  of  the  entire 
industry.  We  have  men  in  the  bootlegging  industry  who 
are  quite  determined  to  obtain  control  of  a  given  area  and 
who  offer  to  any  man  who  is  discovered  to  own  a  still 
within  that  area,  a  fifty-fifty  proposition.  They  give  police 
protection  and  selling  advantages  in  return  for  half  his 
output.  If  he  declines,  his  still  is  broken  up  or,  if  he  is 
persistent,  his  head  may  be  broken  open,  but  he  is  in  the 
end  obliged  to  conform  or  to  go  out  of  business,  for  a 
monopoly  is  always  ruthless. 

Then  there  is  the  larger  fighting  going  on  between  two 
sets  of  exploiters. '  In  Chicago  it  happens  to  be  a  fight  be- 
tween a  Sicilian  gang  and  another  which  shall  be  nameless. 
The  two  organizations  trying  to  gain  control  are  carrying 
on  a  purely  economic  rivalry  but  the  whole  situation  is 
complicated  and  taken  out  of  business  into  ethics  because 
the  entire  manufacturing  and  selling  processes  are  illegal 
and,  more  than  that,  are  dependent  upon  methods  of  suc- 
cessful corruption.  The  situation  in  the  old  days  was 
typified  by  the  whiskey  ring  bringing  influence  to  bear 
directly  and  indirectly  upon  state  legislatures  and  rumors 
came  to  us  of  some  such  attempt  in  Congress  itself.  The 
corruption  has  now  been  dissipated  and  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  patrolman  on  the  beat  and  on  his  police  superiors. 
The  social  worker  is  often  conscious  of  this  double  develop- 
ment going  on  all  about  him. 

I  hope  no  one  will  understand  me  as  in  favor  of  the 
present  attempt  to  modify  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  be- 
cause it  is  not  being  enforced.  Its  present  failure  is  like  the 
failure  of  the  first  attempts  in  the  South  after  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery.  The  southern  people  did  not  believe  slavery 
should  have  been  abolished.  They  did  not  believe  the  United 
States  had  the  right  to  legislate  about  it,  and  so  when  the 
slaves  were  barely  free,  they  lost  their  votes,  they  fell  into 
peonage,  and  all  sorts  of  things  happened  to  them.  Yet 
in  three  generations  no  one  would  venture  to  say  that  the 
descendants  of  slaves  are  not  enormously  better  off  than 
if  that  legislation  had  not  been  passed.  We  will  have  to 
watch  and  see  the  larger  aspect  of  this  amendment  which 
is  not  being  enforced  where  communities  are  not  trying 
to  enforce  it.  Here  is  a  distinct  ethical  situation.  Are 
social  workers  trying  to  analyze  it?  If  we  understood  it, 
that  alone  might  make  us  worth  our  salt.  There  is  obvious 
need  for  the  application  of  a  "tireless  intellectual  effort" 
there. 

Years  ago,  in  the  'nineties — by  that  I  mean  the  last  decade 
of  the  last  century  before  many  of  you  were  born — we  used 
to  have  at  the  national  meetings  of  social  workers  almost 


always  a  sharp  challenge  as  to  the  construction  of  society 
itself.  It  was  said  that  certain  social  mechanisms  and  ar- 
rangements were  so  awkward  and  so  unfair  that  they 
almost  automatically  produced  poverty,  they  destroyed  in- 
dividual effort  and  cramped  native  energy,  but  if  these 
social  conditions  could  be  changed  so  as  to  foster  personality 
then  such  individuals  would  thrive  and  in  the  end  would 
produce  for  themselves  a  better  social  order.  But  of  later 
years  we  have  altogether  dropped  this  type  of  discussion. 
We  were  called  Bolshevists  merely  because  we  advocated 
a  'federal  Child  Labor  amendment.  Are  we  coming  to 
share  the  universal  desire  to  conform  and  play  safe? 

This  tendency  has  been  registered  most  conspicuously  in 
the  field  of  politics,  but  it  spreads  over  into  other  fields.  We 
are  living  on  accumulated  capital  in  spiritual  and  ethical 
affairs.  Whether  it  is  a  passing  phase  with  us,  something 
we  are  sharing  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  I  am  not  wise 
enough  to  say.  I  merely  call  your  attention  to  it  as  an 
interesting  situation. 

The  leaders  in  the  field  of  careful  individual  study  are 
the  psychiatric  social  workers.  They  are  the  newest  and 
the  most  popular  group  among  us,  and  perhaps  we  can 
ask  a  favor  from  them:  that  in  time  they  go  beyond  this 
individual  analysis  and  give  us  a  little  social  psychiatric 
work.  The  newspapers  bring  us  every  morning — certainly 
they  do  in  Chicago — information  concerning  many  crimes. 
We  would  like  to  have  them  tell  us  what  the  effect  upon 
the  community  is,  for  instance,  of  a  case  of  capital  punish- 
ment. Does  it  deter  crime,  as  so  many  newspaper  editors 
seem  to  think  it  does,  or  does  it  not  deter  crime?  More 
people  in  this  world  have  been  executed  because  of  their 
heretical  beliefs  than  for  any  other  reason  in  the  world's 
long  history  of  executions.  That  is  a  situation  that  is  well 
over,  certainly  as  it  concerns  the  witches.  Perhaps  psy- 
chiatric workers  will  tell  us  whether  in  those  places  where 
witches  were  executed  other  ladies  were  deterred  from  being 
witches.  That  would  be  a  safe  study  and  might  throw 
light  on  the  very  vexed  question  of  capital  punishment. 

They  might  in  time  venture  to  tell  us  that  it  was  a  very 
bad  thing  to  have  a  state's  attorney  get  great  acclaim  and 
many  votes  according  to  the  number  of  men  he  had  prose- 
cuted and  "sent  to  the  chair,"  as  they  say  in  New  York, 
or  "to  the  noose,"  as  we  refer  to  it  in  Illinois.  I  am  sure 
they  would  say  it  was  not  a  good  thing  for  a  policeman  to 
gain  promotion  according  to  the  number  of  arrests  he  made. 
I  am  sure  they  would  say  all  of  those  things  had  a  sadistic 
(you  see  I  am  trying  to  acquire  the  language  of  psychiatry) 
effect  upon  the  community.  We  now  ask  them  to  get  back 
a  little  from  a  purely  individual  study  into  something  which 
considers  the  many,  and  give  us  some  conclusions  which 
may  clear  our  poor  bewildered  minds. 

I  am  saying  this  not  as  a  social  worker,  but  as  an  old 
woman  who  is  perplexed  by  a  situation  such  as  we  have  in 
Chicago.  At  the  present  time  we  are  astounded  by  the 
spectacle  of  an  assistant  state's  attorney  being  shot  in  an 
automobile  in  company  with  a  man  whom  he  had  tried 
for  murder.  We  are  startled  by  a  curious  connection,  which 
appears  at  times  between  the  forces  which  have  been  elected 
to  take  care  of  the  public  safety  and  the  elements  in  the 
community  which  are  engaged  in  breaking  down  public 
safety.  We  see  it  not  only  in  connection  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Volstead  Act  but  also  with  those  older  laws 
meant  to  preserve  and  cherish  human  life.  This  entire 
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situation    challenges   the    community    to    make    an    ethical 
analysis  of  itself  and  of  its  needs. 

The  greatest  moral  effort  in  the  world  at  the  present 
moment  is  perhaps  being  made  in  India  where  they  are 
breaking  down  the  long-established  caste  system  which 
condemned  millions  of  people  to  the  life  of  the  "un- 
touchable." This  caste  system  is  buttressed  by  thousands 
of  years  of  habit  and  the  sanctions  of  religion.  Not  only 
Gandhi,  but  many  others  in  India  are  making  this  deter- 
mined effort.  It  comes,  as  always,  from  those  who  are 
closest  to  the  poor,  who  carry  on  their  activities  in  touch 
with  those  who  are  on  the  margin  of  society.  Such  an 
effort  demands  religion,  which  has  been  defined  as  ethics 


touched  with  emotion;  drenched  with  emotion  would  better 
describe  this  movement  in  the  East. 

We  may  perhaps  be  presumptious  in  saying  that  social 
work  has  any  special  ethical  contribution  to  make  to  such 
an  undertaking.  We  can  base  that  claim  only  on  the  old 
belief  that  the  man  who  lives  near  to  the  life  of  the  poor, 
near  to  the  mother  and  children  of  the  man  who  is  to  be 
hanged,  he  who  knows  the  devastating  effects  of  disease  and 
vice,  has  an  unrivaled  opportunity  to  make  a  contribution  to 
ethics.  We  will  certainly  fail  to  meet  our  obligations  if  we 
throw  away  that  opportunity,  either  because  we  shirk  intel- 
lectual effort,  because  we  lack  courage,  or  because  we  fail 
to  see  our  obligations. 


Education  in  a  Maverick  State 


By  GEDDES  SMITH 


WASHINGTON,  so  I  am  told  by  loyal  resi- 
dents, is  a  maverick  state.     It  is  unpredict- 
able, and  hard  to  harness.     It  is  still  close 
enough  to  pioneering  to  be  a  little  indifferent 
to  social  solidarity.     But  it  does  draw  the 
line  somewhere,  and  Washington  is  outraged  by  the  mav- 
erick governor  who  has  been  taking  liberties  with  its  educa- 
tional system.    He  has  attempted  to  dictate  a  financial  policy, 
he  has  stacked  the  board  of  regents,  and  his  appointees  have 
ousted  the  president  of  the  state  university. 

Henry  Suzzallo,  dismissed  on  October  4  under  the  for- 
mula of  an  indefinite  leave  of  absence,  became  president  of 
the  University  of  Washington  in  1915.  An  administrator 
somewhat  in  the  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  tradition,  had 
been  notably  successful  in  strengthening  the  institution.  He 
had  reorganized  its  structure  and  raised  its  standards. 
He  had  presided  over  a  period  of  such  rapid  growth  that 
three-quarters  of  all  the  university's  graduates  had  taken 
their  diplomas  from  his  hand. 

When  a  board  of  regents  who  had  been  in  office  less  than 
a  year  took  it  upon  themselves  to  retire  him  without  more 
than  the  vaguest  excuses,  the  state  was  shocked.  Mass 
meetings  were  held,  newspapers  scored  the  governor, 
women's  clubs  passed  resolutions,  the  alumni  sprang  into 
action.  A  veteran  observer  tells  me  that  the  present  tur- 
moil in  state  politics  is  the  greatest  in  forty  years.  If  in 
all  this  there  is  more  resentment  against  the  governor  than 
love  for  the  deposed  president — who  had  close  informal 
relations  neither  with  his  faculty  nor  with  the  student  body 
— that  fact  perhaps  reveals  the  issue  the  more  clearly. 

The  full  story  of  the  fracas  is  too  involved  to  tell  here. 
But  as  a  whole  it  is  an  instructive  case  record  in  the  fum- 
bling technique  of  American  state  government. 

Roland  H.  Hartley,  thrice  a  candidate  for  the  Repub- 
lican nomination  for  governor,  won  at  the  primaries  of  1924 
in  a  split  field  and  was  elected.  A  man  of  means  and  for- 
merly a  large  lumber  operator,  he  ran  and  won  on  a  busi- 
ness man's  economy  program.  He  went  into  office  with  so 
generous  a  measure  of  public  confidence  that  when  he  asked 
the  legislature  to  adjourn  its  regular  biennial  session  in 
January,  1925,  in  order  that  he  could  make  a  personal 
investigation  of  the  state  institutions,  the  legislature  com- 
plied. 


During  that  year,  while  the  governor  was  making  what 
seemed  perfunctory  visits  of  inspection,  President  Suzzallo, 
in  accordance  with  his  custom,  was  touring  the  state  on  a 
quinquennial  "visit  to  the  alumni"  and  making  a  frank 
statement  of  the  university's  needs.  The  basic  support  of 
the  five  state  schools — the  university,  the  state  college,  and 
three  normal  schools — is  a  tax  authorized  for  four  years  at 
a  time  by  the  legislature.  In  1921  the  university  share  of 
this  tax  had  been  set  at  i.io  mills  (on  a  fixed  valuation 
of  taxable  property)  for  a  theoretical  attendance  of  5,000 
students.  The  1925  legislature  was  to  renew  or  increase 
the  levy.  As  the  university  has  now  some  6,700  students 
and  as  the  ratio  of  both  teaching  time  and  teaching  space 
to  the  number  of  students  had  been  steadily  shrinking,  the 
university  felt  that  it  should  have  a  larger  appropriation  as 
well  as  special  allowances  for  building  needs,  and  President 
Suzzallo  told  his  public  so. 

i 

IN  November,  1925,  the  governor  suddenly  called  the  leg- 
islature in  special  session  and  in  a  stinging  message  re- 
buked the  president  for  this  plea  and  urged  the  complete 
reorganization  of  the  state  educational  machinery.  He  de- 
clared that  the  rivalry  between  the  state  schools,  each  with 
its  own  board  of  regents,  was  intolerable  and  that  their 
political  activity  was  a  nuisance.  When,  therefore,  the  legis- 
lature went  ahead  and  granted  the  university  both  an  in- 
creased levy  (amounting  to  some  $400,000  a  year,)  and  cer- 
tain supplementary  appropriations  totalling  more  than  half 
a  million  dollars,  the  governor  indignantly  vetoed  both 
bills.  The  upper  house  passed  them  over  his  veto;  the 
lower  house  first  sustained  the  veto  by  a  scant  margin  and 
then,  changing  its  rules,  reconsidered  the  vote  and  over- 
threw the  veto. 

The  governor  and  his  appointees  on  the  board  of  equali- 
zation (which  must  authorize  tax  levies)  declared  this  action 
illegal,  null  and  void,  and  the  governor  instructed  the 
regents  to  disregard  the  additional  appropriations.  When 
the  regents,  sustained  by  a  ruling  of  the  attorney-general, 
prepared  to  spend  certain  of  these  disputed  funds,  the  gov- 
ernor removed  two  of  them  from  office  for  "misconduct" 
and  replaced  them  with  his  own  appointees.  As  the  terms 
of  two  regents  had  previously  expired  and  the  governor  had 
made  two  new  appointments,  this  manouever  placed  a  ma- 
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jority  of  the  board  of  seven  in  the  governor's  hands,  and 
the  courts  sustained  him.  Later,  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sure,  he  displaced  a  third  regent  so  that  he  controlled  five 
of  the  seven  votes. 

In  September,  1926,  state  primaries  were  held.  The 
issue  was  drawn  between  the  governor  and  the  university. 
The  governor  asked  his  party  to  name  candidates  who  would 
support  him  in  the  legislature;  the  university  alumni  asso- 
ciation fought  them,  and  a  general  reversion  of  feeling 
against  the  governor  put  a  good  many  anti-Hartley  candi- 
dates on  the  ticket. 

This  was  the  situation  when  President  Suzzallo  prepared 
his  regular  biennial  budget  for  submission  to  the  regents 
and  by  them  to  the  legislature  of  1927.  The  legality  of 
the  current  levy  and  special  appropriations  had  not  been 
passed  upon  by  the  courts,  but  the  president  accepted  the 
intent  of  the  legislature  and  the  attorney-general's  opinion 
and  based  his  budget  on  the  full  amount  of  the  new  levy. 
The  budget  was  supported  by  a  mass  of  cost-accounting  and 
was  approved  by  the  finance  committee  of  the  regents — 
which  included,  incidentally,  some  of  the  governor's  ap- 
pointees. Yet  when  the  board  met  in  full  session,  without 
asking  or  instructing  the  president  to  modify  his  budget, 
it  voted  (five  to  two)  to  relieve  him  from  duty.  The  two 
surviving  regents  from  the  earlier  regime  promptly  resigned 
and  the  fat  was  in  the  fire. 

Beside  a  number  of  palpable  red  herrings,  the  board  of 
regents  have  offered  as  reasons  for  their  action,  at  the  time 
of  writing,  only  a  statement  by  their  president  which  charged 

(1)  "that  the  alumni   association  was  practically  a  political 
organization  .  .  .  and  that  the  president  of  the  university  was 
not  only  cognizant,  but  the  controlling  factor  in  its  activities"; 

(2)  that  the  budget  submitted  by  the  president  "impressed 
the  majority  of  the  board  as  not  being  a  frank  statement  cover- 
ing the  needs  of  the  university,  but  an  endeavor  to  spend  all 
the  monies  that  possibly  might  be  appropriated"; 

(3)  that  they  had   found   "an   undercurrent  of   discord   be- 
tween the  president  and  members  of  the  faculty" ; 

(4)  that  "the  board  of  regents  were  not  receiving  the  co- 
operation necessary  for  the  best  interests  of  the  university." 

I  talked  with  one  of  these  "Hartley  regents"  about  these 
difficulties  and  it  seemed  clear  that  he  and  his  associates 
resented  chiefly  the  fact  that  the  president,  through  the 
alumni  association,  had  dared  to  fight  the  governor  in  the 
primaries,  and  that  their  dignity  was  somehow  injured  by 
the  president's  offering  a  budget  spending  all  the  money 
he  could  get.  I  suspected  they  wanted  a  humbler  servant. 

(But  it  is  an  open  question  whether  they  or  their  feelings 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  matter.  During  the  war, 
President  Suzzallo  was  chairman  of  the  State  Council  of 
Defense.  Mr.  Hartley  and  his  fellow  lumbermen  were 
producing  timber  for  the  government.  Discontent  in  the 
lumber  camps  was  slowing  up  war  work.  The  council 
proposed  an  eight-hour  day;  it  was  refused  until  consider- 
able pressure  had  been  exerted  by  the  War  Department. 
When  it  was  finally  established  there  was  a  bitter  taste 
in  the  mouth  of  some  of  the  lumbermen,  and  Hartley  seems 
never  to  have  lost  it.  At  least  his  hostility  to  President 
Suzzallo  begin  to  be  bruited  about  early  in  his  term. 

But  even  if  this  old  animosity  were  not  a  cause  of  the 
ouster,  it  is  plain  to  see  how  a  dictatorial  governor,  pledged 
to  cut  taxes,  would  feel  about  the  leader  of  a  group  who 
not  only  beat  him  in  the  legislature  but  carried  the  fight 
to  the  primaries  and  apparently  beat  him  there  too.  Nor 
was  he  mollified,  one  fancies,  by  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  that  the  legislature  had  acted  entirely  within 


its  rights,  that  the  original  regents  and  the  president  were 
right  and  he  was  wrong  in  the  matter  of  the  tax  levy  and 
appropriations.  The  university  had  played  better  politics 
than  the  governor,  and  President  Suzzallo  suffers  for  it. 
What  next?  The  legislature  which  meets  in  January 
will  probably  be  hostile  to  the  governor.  Whether  it  will 
carry  the  biennial  appropriations  over  his  veto  remains  to 
be  seen.  Meanwhile  the  affairs  of  the  university  are  in  the 
hands  of  five  Hartley  appointees,  of  whom  one  only  has 
attended  college.  In  the  present  temper  of  the  public  there 
is  little  likelihood  that  the  governor's  request  for  additional 
power  through  a  reorganization  of  the  administrative  sys- 
tem of  the  state  schools  will  be  granted.  But  neither  is 
there  any  evidence  of  an  effort  to  think  through  the  ques- 
tion of  organization. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  public  education  in  Washington 
is  in  a  mess.  There  has  been  bitter  rivalry  between  the 
university  and  the  state  college:  they  have  fought  not  only 
for  appropriations  but  for  exclusive  preserves  in  the  curri- 
culum. There  is  no  reason  why  a  unified  and  balanced 
educational  policy  should  be  expected  from  five  competing 
boards  of  regents,  even  if  they  did  have,  until  the  governor 
asked  the  legislature  to  abolish  it,  an  excellent  accounting 
board  which  reduced  their  finances  to  a  comparable  basis. 
In  this  struggle  the  university  has  not  been  slothful;  it  has 
been  growing  and  needed  money;  it  has  carried  its  needs 
to  the  people  and  the  politicians.  And  the  fortunes  of  war 
are  never  all  on  one  side.  Could  some  of  the  energy  that 
has  been  devoted  to  getting  current  funds  have  been  put 
to  work  devising  and  establishing  a  permanent  modus  Vivendi 
for  the  university,  there  might  be  a  different  story  to  tell. 

Oddly  enough  there  is  in  all  this  almost  no  word  of 
education.  The  new  board  of  regents,  eagerly  search- 
ing for  a  financially  docile  president,  offer  freely  to  leave 
him  in  full  control  of  educational  policy.  The  number  of 
instructors,  of  course,  and  hence  the  standard  of  instruction, 
are  in  question,  but  nobody  seriously  asks  what  the  univer- 
sity is  teaching,  or  how.  The  governor,  it  is  rumored,  is 
personally  opposed  to  the  use  of  public  funds  for  higher  edu- 
cation in  any  form,  but  that  is  hardly  an  issue  as  yet. 

The  question  before  the  people  of  Washington  is  simply 
this:  How  is  a  state  to  run  its  own  university?  One  way 
is  to  establish  an  automatic  tax  plan  which  allows  income 
to  vary  with  enrollment,  and  places  administrative  responsi- 
bility in  the  hands  of  a  board  protected  against  rapid  change. 
That,  roughly  speaking,  means  that  the  public  abdicates  to 
the  expert.  Another  is  to  place  major  responsibility  in  the 
legislature,  and  allow  the  public  to  have  its  way — if  it  can 
get  it — through  frequent  elections.  A  third  is  to  let  the 
governor  make  and  unmake  administrative  boards,  and  hence 
university  policy,  at  will — and  trust  to  the  voters'  foresight 
to  elect  the  right  governor,  or  their  hindsight  to  retire  him 
after  the  beans  are  spilled.  The  third  policy — and  there  is 
something  to  be  said  for  it  as  a  political  expedient — is 
Washington's  present  choice.  And  if  the  voters  don't  like 
it,  they  have  only  themselves  to  blame  if  they  continue  it. 
There  is  no  easy  answer  to  the  riddle  of  democratic  con- 
trol over  technical  services.  The  state  universities,  by  and 
large,  are  the  victims  of  public  uncertainty  in  this  respect: 
they  have  been  experimented  on  until  some  of  them  are  as 
unhappy  as  a  vivisected  guinea  pig.  If  you  don't  play  pol- 
itics, you  take  the  consequences.  If  you  do,  you  also  take 
the  consequences.  Washington's  present  contribution  to  a 
solution  of  this  interesting  problem  is  mostly  a  negative  one, 
for  Washington,  as  Washingtonians  say,  is  a  maverick  state. 


The  Common  Welfare 


JUST  before  the  turn  of  the  century,  Eugene  V.  Debs 
spoke  before  a  handful  of  people  in  a  small  manufactur- 
ing city  of  the  Middle  West.    The  next  day  he  was 
called    upon    by   a    high    school    boy   turned    reporter 
out  of  school   hours  whose   task  it   was   to   interview 
out-of-town    visitors — Ernest   Thompson    Seton,    Henrietta 
Grossman,    the   Rev.    Nehemiah   Boynton — for   top-column 
stories    around    the    heavy    advertising    of    the    Saturday 
paper. 

This  was  at  a  time  and  in  a  place  when  membership  in 
a  trade  union  was  a  sign  of  radicalism  and  where  there 
was  only  one  known  Socialist  in  the  whole  town.  The  cub 
reporter  knew  nothing  of  Debs'  subject  and  prepared  him- 
self by  running  through  "Socialism"  in  the  Britannica.  The 
interview  went  very  badly,  for  the  brief  article  on  Marx 
gave  almost  no  clues  to  what  Debs  was  driving  at,  and 
he  soon  realized  that  the  questions  put  to  him  were  the 
clumsy  fumbling  of  an  empty  youngster.  Whereupon  Debs, 
sitting  in  a  workingman's  hotel,  in  his  shirt-sleeves  and 
drinking  beer,  spent  the  afternoon  in  patiently  explaining 
why  he  had  been  sent  to  jail  for  contempt  of  court  in  the 
recent  railway  strike  and  his  conversion  to  Socialism  while 
a  prisoner. 

For  two  or  three  hours  the  young  reporter  listened  to 
this  quiet,  friendly,  painstaking  man  giving  himself  with- 
out stint  to  the  education  of  an  audience  of  one.  He  went 
away  with  a  story  fully  a  page  long,  not  a  line  of  which 
found  its  way  into  his  newspaper,  but  fired  with  a  feeling 
of  warm  personal  relationship  to  the  man  he  interviewed 
that  has  scarcely  cooled  in  twenty-five  years. 

It  must  have  been  through  strength  of  his  warm  humanity 
that  Debs  gathered  together  his  great  personal  following,  for 
at  the  time  a  million  men  voted  for  him  for  president  of  the 
United  States  the  Socialist  Party  had  a  membership  of 
only  a  fraction  of  that  number.  Debs  spoke  the  common 
tongue  of  America.  He  was  the  head  of  a  political  party 
which  imported  its  philosophy  and  much  of  its  personnel 
from  Germany  and  Russia.  He  himself  was  a  Hoosier, 
a  locomotive  fireman,  a  trade  unionist.  He  made  a  poor 
fist  of  it  in  a  speech  on  Marxism,  but  he  carried  off  its 
feet  a  mixed  audience  that  filled  Madison  Square  Garden 
to  the  last  row  in  the  top  balcony.  He  won  the  regard  of 
every  newspaper  man. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  three  weeks  ago  he  was  perhaps 
looked  upon  as  friend  by  more  men  and  women  than  any 
other  man  of  his  time.  The  impression  he  made  on  the  young 
reporter  was  the  impression  he  made  on  the  United  States — 
a  man  who  loved  his  fellow-men  without  exception.  After 
he  had  been  sentenced  to  Atlanta  penitentiary  for  a  speech 
opposing  war  he  said  to  the  court:  "Your  Honor,  years 
ago  I  recognized  my  kinship  with  all  living  beings  and  I 
made  up  my  mind  that  I  was  not  one  bit  better  than  the 
meanest  of  the  earth.  I  said  then,  and  I  say  now,  that 
while  there  is  a  lower  class,  I  am  in  it;  while  there  is  a 


criminal  element,  I  am  of  it ;  while  there  is  a  soul  in  prison, 
I  am  not  free." 


THOMAS  MOTT  OSBORNE  never  lost  his  faith 
that  criminals  are  men,  and  that  men  learn  by  oppor- 
tunity and  work,  not  by  repression  and  restraint.  The 
principles  of  prison  reform  which  he  formulated  twenty 
years  ago  have  been  only  reinforced  by  experience  and  by 
our  widening  knowledge  of  the  motives  which  lie  behind 
all  human  action: 

"First.  The  law  must  decree  not  punishment,  but  tem- 
porary exile  from  society  until  the  offender  has  proved  by 
his  conduct  that  he  is  fit  to  return. 

"Second.  Society  must  brand  no  man  as  a  criminal,  but 
aim  solely  to  reform  the  mental  conditions  under  which  a 
criminal  act  has  been  committed. 

"Third.  The  prison  must  be  an  institution  where  every 
inmate  must  have  the  largest  practical  amount  of  individual 
freedom,  because  'It  is  liberty  alone  that  fits  men  for  liberty'." 

To  have  put  those  principles  widely  into  effect  would 
have  meant  not  only  to  evolve  prisons  such  as  the  world 
never  has  known,  but  to  re-make  the  whole  popular  psy- 
chology of  crime  and  punishment  which  demands  an  eye 
for  an  eye,  without  asking  the  why  or  wherefore  of  the 
original  offense.  Obviously  no  one  man's  work,  nor  the 
span  of  one  man's  life,  could  hope  to  include  such  a  regen- 
eration. In  his  work  at  Auburn,  at  Sing  Sing,  and  in  the 
Naval  Prison  at  Portsmouth,  Mr.  Osborne  achieved  a  mutu- 
ally trusting  and  co-operative  spirit  between  warden  and 
prisoners  which  must  still  be  the  ambition  of  even  those 
prison  administrators  who  cannot  agree  with  all  his  meth- 
ods of  obtaining  it.  Slowly,  but  cumulatively,  support  is 
swinging  to  his  passionate  belief  that  prisoners  need  to  work, 
and  to  work  under  the  conditions  of  the  outer  world  with  a 
measure  of  self-direction,  not  by  the  compulsion  of  rule  but 
by  the  impulse  of  playing  the  game.  Osborne's  death 
comes  at  a  time  when  the  popular  hysterical  demands  for 
vengeance  on  the  criminal  must  have  troubled  his  own 
unvindictive  mind.  Yet  the  ideals  which  he  championed 
of  understanding  the  offender  and  much  of  the  machinery 
of  prison  self-government  which  he  attempted  so  courage- 
ously survive  as  witness  of  the  essential  integrity  of  his 
thinking  and  of  his  power  to  fire  the  imagination  of  others. 


WHEN   in  a  labor  case   the  opinion  of  the   United 
States  Supreme  Court  is  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice 
Brandeis  and  when  that  opinion  is  adverse  to  the  claims 
of  labor  organizations  involved  we  may  guess  that  some 
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fundamental  and  elementary  principle  of  the  law  as  it 
affects  the  rights  of  labor  has  been  clarified.  Such  an  opinion 
Justice  Brandeis  delivered  when  during  the  October  term 
the  court  disposed  of  the  case  of  August  Dorchy,  Plaintiff 
in  Error,  vs.  the  State  of  Kansas. 

In  February,  1921,  Dorchy  as  vice-president  of  District 
No.  14,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  together  with 
Alexander  Howat,  president,  purporting  to  act  under  direc- 
tion of  the  union's  executive  board,  called  a  strike  against 
the  George  H.  Mackie  Fuel  Company  to  compel  the  pay- 
ment of  a  claim  of  "one  Mishmash"  for  $180.  There  was 
no  trade  dispute,  no  controversy  between  the  company  and 
the  union  over  wages,  hours  or  any  of  the  conditions  of 
labor  covered  by  the  wage  contract  in  force  between  them. 
Under  this  contract  the  rate  of  pay  for  employes  under  19 
was  $3.65  a  day  and  for  those  over  19  the  rate  was  $5. 
Mishmash  had  been  paid  at  the  lower  rate  from  August 
31,  1917,  to  March  22,  1918,  without  protest.  On  that 
day  he  first  demanded  pay  at  the  higher  rate,  and  claimed 
back  pay  from  August  31,  1917.  Through  some  quaint 
uncertainty  on  the  part  of  his  loving  parents  as  to  the 
year  when  they  had  given  young  Mishmash  to  the  world, 
they  had  twice  entered  the  date  of  his  birth  in  the  family 
Bible,  one  entry  giving  his  birthday  as  August  31,  1898, 
the  other  the  same  day  in  August,  but  the  year  as  1899. 
In  view  of  the  provision  of  the  wage  contract,  Mishmash, 
after  months  of  meditation,  decided  that  he  preferred  1898, 
a  preference  which  the  company  failed  to  share.  It  refused 
him  back  pay,  on  the  ground  that  by  the  witness  of  his 
own  family  Bible  he  was  less  than  nineteen  years  old. 
Hence  the  dispute  and  after  two  years,  when  Mishmash 
had  left  the  company's  employ,  the  strike. 

Section  17  of  the  Kansas  Court  of  Industrial  Relations 
Act,  while  reserving  to  the  individual  employee  the  right 
to  quit  his  job  at  any  time,  makes  it  unlawful  to  conspire 
"to  induce  others  to  quit  their  employment  for  the  purpose 
and  with  the  intent  to  hinder,  delay,  limit  or  suspend  the 
operation  of"  mining.  Section  19  makes  it  a  felony  for 
an  officer  of  a  labor  union  wilfully  to  use  the  power  or 
influence  incident  to  his  office  to  induce  another  person  to 
violate  any  provision  of  the  Act.  Dorchy  was  prosecuted 
criminally  for  violating  Section  19.  The  jury  found  him 
guilty  through  inducing  a  violation  of  Section  17;  the  trial 
court  sentenced  him  to  fine  and  imprisonment  and  its  judg- 
ment was  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state. 
Dorchy  claimed  in  both  state  courts  that  Section  19  as  applied 
was  void  because  it  prohibits  strikes,  and  that  this  is  a 
denial  of  the  liberty  guaranteed  by  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. His  claim  was  denied  by  the  state  courts  and,  in 
view  of  the  special  circumstances,  is  now  denied  by  the 
federal  Supreme  Court. 

Justice  Brandeis  points  out  that  neither  the  common 
law  nor  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  confers  the  abso- 
lute right  to  strike.  The  right  to  carry  on  a  business 
has  value.  To  interfere  with  this  right  without  just  cause 
is  unlawful.  The  fact  that  the  injury  was  inflicted  by  a 
strike  is  sometimes  a  justification.  But  a  strike  may  be 
illegal  because  of  its  purpose,  however  orderly  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  conducted.  "To  collect  a  stale  claim  due 
to  a  fellow  member  of  the  union  who  was  formerly  employed 
in  the  business  is  not  a  permissible  purpose.  In  the  absence 
of  a  valid  agreement  to  the  contrary,  each  party  to  a  dis- 
puted claim  may  insist  that  it  be  determined  only  by  a 
court." 


Here  is  a  statement  of  law  with  reference  to  a  clearly 
delimited  issue  which  is  altogether  free  from  ambiguity. 
Imprisonment  of  a  labor  leader  for  calling  a  strike  to  collect 
a  "stale  claim"  as  here  defined  is  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
supreme  court,  a  denial  of  the  liberty  guaranteed  by  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment. 

The  decision  is  in  no  sense  a  rehabilitation  of  the  Kansas 
Court  of  Industrial  Relations  Act.  Because  certain  impor- 
tant provisions  of  that  Act  had  been  held  invalid  by  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Kansas  had 
taken  steps  to  safeguard  its  decision  in  the  Dorchy  case 
against  conflict  with  the  decision  of  the  federal  court  by 
ruling  that  Section  19  was  so  far  severable  from  the  gen- 
erable  scheme  of  legislation  held  invalid  that  it  might  stand 
alone  with  the  legal  effect  of  an  independent  statute;  and 
the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  held  itself  bound  by  this  construc- 
tion. As  a  result  the  present  opinion  as  delivered  by  Mr. 
Justice  Brandeis  is  unclouded  by  any  question  of  the  bearing 
upon  it  of  the  legislation  peculiar  to  Kansas. 


HE  two  prisoners  at  bar,  the  anarchists  Sacco  and 
Vanzetti,  have  ceased  to  hold  the  center  of  the  stage  in 
the  Massachusetts  trial  which  will  forever  bear  their 
name.  The  case  itself  is  falling  into  the  background  in  the 
perspective  of  a  larger  issue.  Massachusetts  has  begun  to  dis- 
trust its  own  justice. 

If  you  go  into  Massachusetts  clubs;  or  talk  to  loafers  on 
Boston  Common;  or  exchange  comments  with  students  after 
a  football  game ;  or  pass  the  time  of  day  with  workers  in  mill 
towns;  or  fall  into  idle  converse  in  a  railroad  car,  you  will 
find  a  continuous  note  of  suspicion  not  unmixed  with  fear, 
that  there  have  been  forces  abroad  in  the  commonwealth 
stronger  than  law,  stronger  than  truth,  stronger  than  judg- 
ment, stronger  even  than  the  integrity  of  the  community. 
The  doubt  is  well-founded.  Was  it  yesterday  that  this 
colorless  poison  gas  of  hysteric  prejudice  seeped  into  a  Georgia 
court,  convicting  Leo  Frank  long  before  the  jury  returned 
a  verdict,  so  that  the  trial  became  merely  mockery;  that 
Frank  was  saved  from  judicial  death  by  the  courage  of  a 
great  Georgia  governor;  that  Governor  Slaten  was  driven 
into  exile  from  his  own  place;  that  the  deadly  unseen  thing 
broke  Frank's  prison  and  killed  him  at  last?  Quite  irre- 
spective of  the  possible  guilt  of  Frank  in  Georgia  or  of 
Sacco  and  Vanzetti  in  Massachusetts,  it  is  obvious  that  we 
have  seen  a  terror  that  flies  by  night,  beside  which  mere  mur- 
der is  trivial. 

Both  the  Frank  case  and  the  Sacco-Vanzetti  case  have 
demonstrated  that  the  legal  safeguards,  old  as  they  are  and 
sedulously  preserved  though  they  have  been,  are  insufficient 
to  cope  with  this  unseen  thing.  Few  unbiased  students  of 
the  record  believed  Leo  Frank  guilty  of  the  murder  of  the 
Georgia  factory  girl ;  many,  perhaps  a  majority,  of  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Sacco-Vanzetti  case  find  no  evidence  sufficient  to 
convict  the  two  Italians.  There  is  now  a  general  feeling 
that  Judge  Thayer  in  dealing  with  the  evidence  at  Dedham 
stayed  within  the  letter  of  judicial  discretion;  but  that — no 
doubt  in  all  honesty — he  permitted  its  spirit  to  be  slain  at 
the  instance  of  a  spiritual  mob  lusting  for  anarchist  blood 
even  at  the  price  of  the  honor  of  the  commonwealth.  Judi- 
cial discretion  unfortunately  does  permit  exactly  this  thing. 
No  procedure  on  appeal  has  yet  coped  successfully  with  such 
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a  situation.  To  justify  a  demand  for  impartial  review  of  the 
Sacco-Vanzetti  case  it  is  not  even  necessary  that  the  trial  was 
in  fact  tainted.  It  is  sufficient  that  a  strong,  intelligent, 
influential  and  thoroughly  conservative  portion  of  Massa- 
chusetts believes  that  it  may  have  been  tainted.  The  reputa- 
tion of  justice  is  more  swiftly  tarnished  by  ill-report  than  the 
good  name  of  a  woman;  and  it  must  be  protected — quite 
aside  from  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  charge — from  the 
merest  suspicion. 

A  leading  conservative  paper  in  Boston,  the  Herald,  has 
proposed  that  the  governor  call  together  an  advisory  com- 
mittee of  lawyers  to  sift  the  facts  and  advise  him — a  vigilante 
committee,  if  you  will,  against  the  prejudice  which  was  at 
flood  tide  a  few  years  ago.  The  proposal,  said  to  have 
originated  in  the  mind  of  a  well-known  jurist,  found  instant 
response  from  men  of  every  class.  It  is  no  longer  a  sign  of 
radicalism  to  desire  an  impartial  review  of  the  Sacco-Van- 
zetti case.  That  phase  is  over.  Public  opinion  in  Massa- 
chusetts today  regards  such  a  desire  as  evidence  of  a  will  to 
preserve  to  Massachusetts  her  greatest  safeguard. 

Historically,  tides  of  prejudice  are  nothing  if  not  fickle. 
We  were  crucifying  reds  in  the  after-war  hysteria.  Tomor- 
row, we  may  be  crucifying  capitalists.  The  same  poison  gas 
which  so  nearly  snuffed  out  the  two  Italian  radicals 
may  next  be  directed  toward  you  or  us  or  our  children  or 
our  friends  or  our  business  associates.  The  one  possibility  of 
prevention  is  the  maintenance  of  taintless  and  even-minded 
judicial  procedure.  If  that  safeguard  leaves  us,  none  lives  in 
complete  security.  Therein  lies  the  hope  that  Governor  Ful- 
ler will  accede  to  the  suggestion  made  by  his  supporters  in 
the  Boston  Herald  and  endorsed  by  the  letters  of  hundreds 
of  plain  Massachusetts  Yankees  who  have  money  in  the  bank, 
Republican  principles,  business  interests  to  conserve  and  an 
innate  New  England  idealism  which  from  time  to  time  pre- 
serves the  good  name  of  the  Commonwealth. 

One  of  these  letters,  in  particular,  has  been  given  wide 
publicity.  In  it  Dr.  Morton  Prince,  professor  of  nervous  dis- 
eases at  Tufts  College,  holds  that  any  psychologist  could  find 
in  Judge  Thayer's  decision  evidences  that  betray  strong  per- 
sonal feeling,  poorly  concealed,  that  should  have  no  place  in 
a  judicial  document.  Dr.  Prince  does  "not  know  whether 
Sacco  is  guilty  or  not,  but  I  am  convinced  his  trial  was  an 
unfair  one  and  the  government  did  not  prove  its  case.  .  .  . 
Judge  Thayer,  like  almost  all  lawyers,  shows  a  lamentable 
ignorance  of  psychology  as  to  behavior  showing  consciousness 
of  guilt.  There  is  no  more  difficult  problem  in  psychology 
than  the  determination  of  the  motives  that  impel  to  be- 
havior. The  happy  legal  mind  commonly  finds  no  difficulty, 
but  the  trained  and  experienced  psychologist  is  more  modest. 
The  traditional  legal  tests  are  notoriously  fallacious." 


JUST  a  year  ago  under  the  title,  Bending  to  the  Task, 
Jacob  Billikopf  told  in  The  Survey  of  the  plans  for  re- 
mustering  the  Jews  of  America  for  the  purpose  of  alleviating 
the  conditions  of  European  Jewry.  Last  month,  at  the  Chi- 
cago conference  of  the  United  Jewish  Campaign,  report  was 
made  of  how  notably  the  Jews  have  bent  to  their  task. 

From  the  beginning  the  work  has  been  conceived  on  a  tre- 
mendous scale.  The  first  financial  step  was  to  borrow  a 
million  dollars.  The  goal  was  set  at  fifteen  million  dollars. 


During  the  year  this  has  been  increased  to  twenty-five  mil- 
lion dollars.  To  date  fifteen  and  one-half  millions  have 
been  subscribed,  of  which  amount  four  and  one-half  mil- 
lions have  been  paid  in  to  the  treasurer.  From  the  cam- 
paigns still  to  be  waged  in  areas  with  a  total  quota  of 
$9,840,000,  it  is  expected  there  will  be  no  shrinkage  from 
the  national  goal.  Felix  M.  Warburg,  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Distribution  Committee  since  it  was  established  in 
1915,  reported  on  total  expenditures  of  $62,190,565.38  in 
every  kind  of  relief  and  reconstruction  including  the  setting 
going  of  producers'  and  consumers'  cooperatives  and  banks 
and,  finally,  in  the  founding  of  forty  agricultural  colonies  in 
Russia.  It  was  to  reports  on  these  colonies  that  the  Chicago 
conference  turned  with  greatest  zest. 

Readers  of  Mr.  Billikopf's  article  in  The  Survey  of  Octo- 
ber 15,  1925,  will  recall  that  the  Jews  of  central  and  east- 
ern Europe  have  been  rather  worse  off  since  than  during 
the  war.  In  particular  the  three  million  Jews  of  Russia, 
who  were  mostly  traders,  have  been  almost  deprived  of  a 
living  by  the  present  economic  structure  of  Russia  which, 
gives  the  independent  trader  only  a  tiny  field  of  operations 
between  the  government  on  one  hand  and  the  cooperatives 
on  the  other.  Joseph  Rosen,  a  skilled  agriculturist,  worked! 
out  the  plan  of  agricultural  colonies  and  the  United  Jewish 
Campaign  took  over  responsibility  for  it  under  the  chair- 
manship of  David  Brown,  who  has  given  to  it  his  full  time. 

At  Chicago,  Dr.  Rosen  reported  for  Russia  and  Bernard 
Kahn  for  work  outside  of  Russia.  Their  reports  were  forti- 
fied by  independent  testimony  from  trained  social  workers 
who  had  been  abroad  during  the  summer,  including  Ludwig 
B.  Bernstein  of  Pittsburgh,  Rebekah  Kohut  of  New 
York,  Jacob  Billikopf  of  Philadelphia  and  Maurice  B.  Hex- 
ter  of  Boston.  Both  successes  and  failures  were  canvassed. 
From  out  of  all  the  reports  came  the  strong  conviction  that 
a  new  hope  may  be  held  out  to  the  great  suffering  mass  of 
Jews  in  Eastern  Europe  through  something  which  is  nothing 
less  than  a  complete  re-ordering  of  their  social  and  economic 
life.  It  comprises  a  folk  movement  greater  than  the  exodus 
from  Egypt. 


""["'OR  the  right  of  teachers  to  think  and  for  the  pro- 
fessional spirit,"  the  Teachers'  Union  of  New  York 
City  has  organized  a  committee  of  one  hundred  leading 
citizens  to  protest  against  the  action  of  the  public  school 
authorities  in  passing  over  three  high  school  teachers  eligible 
for  promotion.  The  three  teachers,  Jessie  Wallace  Hughan, 
Ruth  Gillette  Hardy  and  Abraham  Lefkowitz,  have  served 
with  distinction  for  periods  varying  from  eleven  to  twenty- 
one  years.  All  three  have  been  prominent  in  the  union. 
The  cases  of  the  three  cover  a  period  of  twelve  years,  going 
back  to  the  troubled  days  of  the  war. 

That  more  than  the  technicalities  of  a  bunglesome  school 
law  is  involved  seems  pretty  clearly  proved  by  the  documents 
in  the  case.  In  1922,  for  example,  commenting  on  the 
fact  that  Miss  Hughan  had  at  that  time  been  passed  orer, 
Joseph  M.  Sheehan,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Examiners, 
wrote  to  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Education:  "I  have 
been  exceedingly  sorry  about  Miss  Hughan 's  case.  It 
appears  that  during  the  war  she  was  very  outspoken  and 
has  always  been  more  or  less  addicted  to  radical  tendencies. 
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This  operated  very  much  against  her  while  her  name  was 
on  the  list." 

After  the  principal  of  the  Textile  High  School  had  asked 
that  Dr.  Lefkowitz  be  made  head  of  his  department  (his- 
tory) it  became  clear  that  a  majority  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
intendents was  against  the  appointment.  Dr.  Lefkowitz 
accordingly  asked  for  a  hearing  before  the  board.  The 
record  of  the  hearing  contains  three  pages  of  questions  as  to 
Dr.  Lefkowitz's  war  record.  It  intimates  that  he  was 
simultaneously  a  bolshevist,  a  communist  and  a  socialist. 
The  leading  part  in  the  questioning  of  him  was  taken  by 
Associate  Superintendent  Edward  Mandel.  The  Teachers' 
Union  points  out  that  Mr.  Mandel  "fostered  the  notorious 
'spoils  bill'  which  would  have  destroyed  the  professional 
authority  of  the  Board  of  Examiners.  .  .  .  Abraham  Lefko- 
witz vigorously  opposed  that  bill,  being  authorized  by  the 
union  to  do  so.  In  1922  the  union  opposed  the  election  of 
Mandel  to  the  Board  of  Superintendents." 

At  the  hearing  of  the  case  of  Miss  Hardy,  who  also  is 
considered  radical,  she  was  criticised  as  "disloyal"  because  of 
a  letter  she  had  written  to  the  New  York  Sun  discussing  the 
fact  that  her  name  had  been  passed  over.  The  Sun  had 
intimated  that  it  was  because  of  her  connection  with  the 
Teachers'  Union.  Miss  Hardy  stated  that  she  felt  the  rea- 
son was  the  objection  she  herself  had  made  to  going  to  a 
building  close  to  the  Williamsburg  Bridge  which  had  become 
a  disciplinary  school,  a  type  of  school  she  felt  herself  unfitted 
to  serve  effectively. 

The  Teachers'  Union  sees  in  these  three  cases  proof  of 
the  contention  of  the  Civil  Liberties  Union  that  "the  efforts 
to  impose  majority  dogmas  by  law  and  intimidation  have 
shifted  from  the  industrial  arena  to  the  field  of  education. 
This  is  the  new  battleground." 

To  play  football  with  the  eligibility  list  means  the  break- 
down of  professional  spirit  among  public-school  teachers.  To 
harry  and  grill  teachers  of  long  and  faithful  service  because 
of  their  personal  views  means  the  stifling  of  independent 
thought  and  genuine  leadership  on  the  part  of  the  men  and 
women  charged  with  the  education  of  our  youth.  The 
Teachers'  Union  offers  one  reasonable  step  forward:  "We 
have  recommended  the  abolition  of  the  politically  chosen 
Board  of  Superintendents  and  the  substitution  therefore  of  a 
Supervisory  Council  democratically  selected  from  district 
superintendents,  principals  and  teachers."  The  Union  adds : 
"Not  only  do  we  ask  fair  and  honest  dealing  for  our  own 
members  but  we  also  ask  it  for  the  good  of  the  educational 
•ystem  as  a  whole  and  for  the  good  of  education  itself." 


rT"'HE  weight  of  the  British  coal  strike,  now  in  its 
I  seventh  month,  is  lifting  the  scales  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  Principally  due  to  British  demand  for  American 
bituminous  coal,  production  here  has  been  increasing  for 
months,  prices  have  been  going  up,  and  the  bituminous 
industry  is  making  a  rollicking  recovery  from  a  slump  that 
had  thrown  many  mines  into  bankruptcy  and  kept  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  miners  either  idle  or  on  meager  part-time 
employment. 

During  October,  the  leading  trade  paper  of  the  industry 
featured  the  "runaway  markets"  that  had  hit  many  of  the 
coal  trade  centers.  A  number  of  companies  that  last  year 


declared  the  national  agreement  with  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  a  dead  letter  because  they  were  unable 
to  pay  the  union  scale  without  ruinous  loss,  are  now 
announcing  the  payment  of  that  scale  to  non-union  miners 
and  are  topping  off  that  mark  of  prosperity  by  opening 
new  mines.  For  the  first  time  in  years,  there  is  little  or  no 
surplus  labor  in  the  non-union  districts  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  toward  the  end  of  September  "the  first  rumblings 
of  a  possible  labor  scarcity  were  heard  from  central  Pennsyl- 
vania," a  unionized  region  that  has  borne  the  brunt  of  both 
the  slump  and  of  non-union  competition. 

All  this  puts  a  new  face  on  the  situation  which  is  likely 
to  develop  when  the  three-year  Jacksonville  agreement  be- 
tween the  miners  and  the  operators  in  the  unionized  fields, 
where  from  60  to  70  per  cent  of  all  soft  coal  miners  are 
normally  employed,  expires  on  April  i,  1927.  Comment 
in  the  trade  journals  has  been  to  the  effect  that  the  insistence 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers'  union  on  the  contract  scale 
had  so  broken  the  financial  and  moral  resources  of  its  mem- 
bership and  had  so  solidified  the  position  of  the  non-union 
operators,  that  any  attempt  of  the  miners  to  enforce  by  a 
strike  their  present  contract  rates  after  next  spring  would 
be  to  invite  certain  defeat.  The  effect  of  the  British  strike 
upon  American  bituminous  production,  prices  and  wages 
has  been  to  give  American  miners  nine  months  of  prosperity 
before  the  expiration  of  their  national  agreement  and  so 
to  make  them  stronger  than  they  have  been  in  the  past  three 
years. 

Fate  seems  to  keep  on  the  side  of  President  Lewis  of  the 
miners.  The  bituminous  strike  of  1922  was  saved  from 
defeat  largely  by  the  unsuccessful  strike  of  the  railroad  shop 
crafts.  In  1924.,  political  pressure  from  Washington  ex- 
erted to  avert  a  bituminous  strike  in  a  presidential  election 
year,  lead  the  reluctant  operators  to  accept  Mr.  Lewis' 
terms  after  a  winter  of  contrary  resolutions.  And  in  1927 
a  predicted  forlorn  hope  promises  to  be  rescued  by  the  mal- 
administration which  has  bewildered  the  British  coal  industry. 

These  facts  giVe  point  to  an  article  recently  published 
in  the  Coal  Age  in  which  its  Washington  correspondent, 
Paul  Wooton,  reported  it  as  the  "opinion  apparently  gen- 
erally held  in  administration  quarters"  that  a  wage  confer- 
ence "before  the  end  of  October"  rather  than  in  February, 
as  provided  by  the  Jacksonville  agreement  (see  The  Survey 
for  July  I,  1926)  would  be  in  the  public  interest  as  well  as 
in  the  interest  of  the  operators  and  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers. This  opinion  was  so  manifestly  well-advised  that  it 
seems  a  great  pity  that  "administration  quarters"  should  not 
have  taken  vigorous  steps  to  rally  public  opinion  behind  it. 
The  coal  problem  is  so  complex  and  in  normal  times  ob- 
trudes itself  so  little  upon  consumers  that  without  official 
leadership  *he  public  invariably  neglects  it  until  lockouts 
or  strikes  pile  up  inconvenience  and  hardships  and  disaster. 
Strikes  in  the  anthracite  field,  which  affect  domestic  con- 
sumers only  and  that  seriously  only  in  a  small  number  of 
eastern  states,  always  arouse  intense  public  feeling.  A 
nation-wide  strike  in  the  bituminous  field  would  affect  the 
railroads,  the  gas  and  electric  utilities,  the  manufacturing 
industries — in  a  word,  the  commissary  of  the  entire 
country. 

October  has  passed  without  sign  of  a  wage-conference. 
Will  the  "administration  quarters"  permit  November  and 
December  and  January  to  pass  without  giving  to  the  public 
the  grounds  of  the  opinion  reported  by  Mr.  Wooton, 
without  taking  vigorous  steps  to  convert  opinion  into  results  ? 


SOCIAL    PRACTICE 


The  Mounting  Bill  for  Relief 


By  RALPH  G.  HURLIN 


THE  wide  spread  of  prosperity  in  the  United  States 
is  a  by-word.     Our  population   is  generally  em- 
ployed.   Money  wages  are  higher  than  ever  before. 
Their  trend  is  upward.    Real  wages  are  also,  in  all 
probability,   higher  than    ever  before.     Hours  of 
work  are  shorter,  giving  more  time  for  rest  and  recreation. 
Sanitation  and  preventive  medicine  have  cut  down  death  and 
morbidity  rates  of   diseases,   such  as   tuberculosis   and   the 
venereal  diseases,  which  cause  much  social  distress.    Medical 
care,  through  hospitals,  clinics,  dispensaries,  and  public  health 
icrvices,  is  readily  available  to  an  increasing  proportion  of 
the  population.    Housing  has  improved. 

All  these  factors  make  for  a  reduction  of  poverty.  Yet  the 
bill  for  relief  is  increasing. 

Increase  in  expenditures  for  relief  to  families  in  their 
own  homes  during  the  period  of  the  war  was  not  unexpected. 
The  acute  unemployment  in  1921  and  1922  explained  large 
increases  in  expenditures  for  outdoor  relief  in  those  years. 
But  the  fact  that  the  tendency  to  increase  relief 
disbursements  still  continues  has  given  surprise,  and 
alarm,  to  those  responsible  for  raising  and  disbursing 
relief  funds. 

Within  a  year  committees  have  been  appointed  by  two 
national  organizations,  the  American  Association  for 
Community  Organization 
and  the  American  Association 
for  Organizing  Family  Case 
Work,  to  study  this  prob- 
lem. These  committees 
jointly  requested  the  De- 
partment of  Statistics  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  to 
make  a  brief  exploratory 
study  which  might  show 
what  was  in  fact  the  trend 
of  relief  expenditures.  This 
study  was  limited  to  the 
ten  years,  1916  to  1925, 
and  to  selected  cities. 

Some  of  the  significant  facts 
concerning  the  trend  of  relief 
expenditures  revealed  by  this 
study  are  here  presented. 
Briefly,  the  study  shows  a 
continuing  upward  trend  of 
relief. 

The  depression  of  1921-22 
caused  a  peak  in  the  curve, 
but  the  tendency  to  increase 
the  amounts  expended  has 
been  resumed  in  the  later 
years,  both  by  public  and 
private  agencies. 


The  36  cities  represented  by  the  data  assembled  are,  in 
order  of  size: 


Dayton 
Bridgeport 
Hartford 
Scranton 
Grand  Rapidi 
Springfield,  Mat*. 
DCS  Moines 
Yonken 
Harmburg 


New  York  Buffalo  Providence 

Chicago  Milwaukee  Columbui 

Philadelphia  Washington  St.  Paul 

Detroit  Newark  Akron 

Cleveland  Minneapolii  Atlanta 

St.  Louis  Kansas  City  Worcester 

Boston  Indianapolis  Richmond 

Baltimore  Rochester  New  Haven 

Pittsburgh  Toledo  Memphis 

An  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  records  from  all  organiza- 
tions giving  outdoor  relief  in  each  of  these  cities.  Records 
were  obtained  from  ail  of  the  larger  organizations  in  more 
than  half  of  the  cities.  At  the  time  these  figures  were  compiled 
96  organizations  had  reported,  65  of  them  for  the  full  ten- 
year  period,  and  31  for  part  of  the  period.  Of  the  96  or- 
ganizations, 21  were  public  welfare  or  mothers'  pension 
departments  of  city  and  county  governments,  and  75  were 
private  relief -giving  agencies.  The  latter  figure  includes: 
general  agencies,  38;  Jewish,  15;  Catholic,  8;  Salvation 
Army,  6 ;  Red  Cross,  5 ;  others,  3.  The  two  most  important 
facts  called  for  were,  for  each  year,  the  amounts  disbursed 
for  relief  (excluding  expense  incident  to  its  disbursement) 
and  the  average  number  of  families  receiving  relief  per  month. 
Analysis  of  these  sample  data  indicates  that  the  trend 

of  relief  expenditures  has 
been  definitely  upward  dur- 
ing this  period,  not  only 
when  measured  in  actual 
dollars  spent,  but  also  when 
allowance  is  made  for  change 
in  the  value  of  the  money 
disbursed  and  for  increase  in 
the  populations  served.  It 
ber  of  families  receiving  re- 
also  indicates  that  the  num- 
lief  has  increased  during  this 
period  and  that  both  the 
amount  disbursed  per  family 
and  the  real  value  of  the 
amount  per  family  is  greater 
at  the  end  of  the  period  than 
at  the  beginning. 

Chart  I  presents  a  curve 
representing  the  trend  of  re- 
lief expenditures  as  deter- 
mined from  the  data  re- 
ported by  all  the  ninety-six 
organizations.  This  curve  is 
not  based  on  the  aggregate 
amounts  disbursed  by  the 
ninety-six  organizations, 
partly  because  some  of  the 
organizations  did  not  report 
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for  all  of  these  years  but  primarily  because  were  it 
so  constructed  its  course  would  be  controlled  by  the  few  or- 
ganizations expending  very  large  amounts.  Instead,  this 
curve  represents  an  average  of  the  trends  of  relief  expendi- 
tures of  all  the  96  organizations,  irrespective  of  the  amounts 
involved.  That  is,  the  amounts  expended  by  each  organiza- 
tion were  converted  to  relative  numbers  and  averages  were 
taken  of  these  relative  numbers  for  each  year. 

This  diagram  contains  also  curves  to  show  the  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living  over  this  period  and  the  increase  in  the 
population  of  the  36  cities.  The  .former  curve  reflects  the 
depreciation  in  the  value  of  money  spent  for  relief.  The 
heavy  broken  line  in  the  diagram  traces  the  relief  expendi- 
tures with  allowance  made  for  the  increase  in  population 
and  the  change  in  the  value  of  money.  The  uncorrected 
curve  ends  in  1925  at  315  per  cent,  whereas  the  corrected 
curve  ends  at  171  per  cent  of  1916. 

The  representativeness  of  the  relief  expenditure  curve  has 
been  tested  in  various  ways,  only  two  of  which  can  be  illus- 
trated here  because  of  lack  of  space.  Average  trends  were 
first  found  for  different  classes  of  organizations.  All  of 
these  showed  the  tendency  to  rise  except  that  for  Red  Cross 
organizations.  Some  of  the  differences  in  these  curves  ap- 
pear significant,  but  the  small  number  of  organizations 
involved  makes  it  dangerous  to  draw  conclusions.  Average 
trends  were  also  found  for  five  groups  of  organizations 
classified  on  the  basis  of  the  size  of  their  relief  expenditures, 
and  an  upward  course  was  found  to  be  characteristic  of 
each  of  these  groups. 

Chart  II  offers  another  test  of  the  relief  curve  shown  in 
Chart  I.  Although  as  a  test  it  is  less  significant  than  those 
just  mentioned,  it  is  of  decided  interest.  The  heavy  curve 
in  this  diagram  represents  the  aggregate  expenditure  of  the 
65  organizations  which  reported  their  relief  expenditures  for 
the  full  ten  years.  The  other  two  curves,  which  represent 


the  aggregate  expenditures  of  the  17  public  and  of  the  48 
private  agencies,  have  a  very  surprising  resemblance.  The 
amounts  involved  and  the  percentages  of  increase  from  1916 
to  1925  are  as  follows: 


Organizations 

Amount  of  relief 
1916                        1925 

Per  cent 
increase 

Public         (17) 
Private       (48) 

$1,685,008            $5,300,468 
1,506,943              3,661,185 

214.6 
143-0 

3,i9i.9Si  8,961,653  180.8 

Unemployment  in  1921  and  1922  accounts  for  the  peak 
in  public  relief  in  1921  and  in  private  relief  in  1922.  In 
1923  the  amounts  expended  receded,  but  the  tendency  to 
increase  was  resumed  in  1924  and  1925,  in  the  case  of  both 
public  and  private  funds.  It  must  be  remembered  in  inter- 
preting this  diagram  that  curves  based  upon  aggregates,  un- 
less the  component  amounts  are  similar  in  size,  may  in  fact 
be  representative  of  a  few  rather  than  the  majority  of  the 
cases  included.  This  is  true  to  an  important  extent  in  this 
case.  The  unemployment  peak  both  in  the  public  and  the 
total  curve  in  1921  reflects  the  very  large  expenditures  of 
only  two  or  three  of  the  public  departments. 

Another  simple  way  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  the  con- 
clusion based  on  Chart  I — that  the  trend  of  relief  expendi- 
tures is  still  upward — was  to  tabulate  for  each  organization 
the  year  of  largest  expenditure  for  relief.  The  result  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  table.  In  this  tabulation  the 

YEAR  OF  LARGEST  EXPENDITURE  FOR  RELIEF,  REPORTED  BY  87 

ORGANIZATIONS 

Year  of  maximum  expenditure  for  relief 
Organizations  1916  1917  1918  1919  1920  1921  1922  1923  1924  1925 


Public    (21) 

1                            3 

6 

3 

g 

General   (37) 

i         8 

8 

i         9 

to 

Jewish    (15) 

2           2 

2 

I           2 

6 

Red  Cross  (4) 

12                        I 

Catholic   (4) 

I 

I 

3 

Salvation 

Army  (3) 

I 

I 

I 

Others    (3)          i 

I 

I 

16      17 


15      28 


Total   (87)          i  223 

nine  organizations  whose  figures  did  not  go  back  as  far  as 
1921  were  omitted.  Of  the  remaining  87  organizations,  28  re- 
ported their  highest  expenditures  in  1925,  15  in  1924,  16  in 
1921,  of  which  only  three  were  public,  and  17  in  1922,  of 
which  six  were  public.  The  amount  expended  in  the  two  years 
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1924-25  was  greater  than  that  expended  in  the  two  years 
1921-22  in  the  case  of  13  of  the  21  public  organizations 
included  in  this  table,  and  of  38  of  the  66  private  organ- 
izations. 

The  records  of  the  number  of  families  receiving  relief 
were  much  less  complete  than  those  for  the  amounts  of 
relief  expended.  More  organizations  have  figures  showing 
the  total  number  of  families  under  care  than  have  records 
of  the  families  receiving  relief.  Moreover,  many  organiza- 
tions which  have  records  of  the  number  of  different  families 
receiving  relief  in  the  course  of  a  year  do  not  have  records 
of  the  average  number  of  relief  families  per  month.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  length  of  time  over  which  relief 
is  given  varies  greatly,  the  average  number  of  relief  families 
per  month  is  the  better  basis  upon  which  to  measure  change 
in  the  number  of  cases  to  which  the  increased  relief  funds 
have  been  distributed.  In  fact,  both  sets  of  figures  show 
unmistakably  an  increase  in  the  number  of  families  receiving 
relief.  An  average  of  the  trends  of  the  average  number  of 
relief  families  per  month  of  65  organizations  reporting  these 
figures,  including  those  reporting  them  for  only  part  of  the 


period,  gives  an  increase  of  63  per  cent  in  the  number  of 
relief  families  from  1916  to  1925. . 

Chart  III  relates  to  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  relief 
per  family.  It  may  be  read  as  showing  the  average  amount 
of  relief  per  year  to  families  receiving  relief  at  least  once  a 
month  throughout  the  year.  It  is  obtained  from  the  records 
of  26  organizations  which  reported  for  the  whole  period 
both  the  amount  disbursed  and  the  average  number  of  relief 
families.  It  shows  for  the  26  organizations  an  average 
annual  amount  per  family  in  1916  of  $152  and  in  1925  of 
$352.  This  is  an  increase  of  132  per  cent.  If  allowance 
for  increased  cost  of  living  is  made,  the  increase  is  still  48 
per  cent. 

This  diagram  indicates  extraordinary  agreement  between 
the  amounts  per  family  disbursed  by  public  and  by  private 
agencies.  While  individual  organizations  vary  somewhat 
\videly  in  the  amounts  expended  per  family,  there  is  very 
general  agreement  in  respect  to  the  upward  trend  of  their 
figures.  In  general,  it  appears  that  not  only  the  amount 
of  relief  and  the  number  of  recipient  families  but  also  the 
standard  of  relief  is  increasing. 


Relief  in  Nineteen  Cities 


By  RAYMOND  CLAPP 


"Just  as  the  first  step  in  the  estimating  of  an  ideal  family 
budget  is  the  study  of  the  actual  expenditures  of  many  real 
families,  so  the  consideration  of  an  ideal  community  welfare 
budget  needs,  as  a  basis,  a  tabulation  of  the  actual  expendi- 
tures of  many  cities,"  wrote  Raymond  Clapp  in  Seeing  Social 
Work  Whole  (The  Survey,  March  15,  1926)  giving  the 
first  gleanings  of  the  study  of  the  volume  and  cost  of  social 
work  in  a  group  of  cities  undertaken  by  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  Community  Organization.  Salient  findings  of 
that  study  in  relation  to  dependent  children  were  presented 
by  Mr.  Clapp  in  the  Survey  of  May  15  (Dependent  Chil- 
dren: A  Measuring  Stick).  The  present  paper  suggests 
some  of  its  facts  from  the  field  of  relief. 

PUBLIC  departments  carry  almost  twice  as  heavy  a 
burden  of  material  relief  for  dependent  families  as 
that  of  the  private  agencies  in  the  nineteen  cities 
studied  by  the  American  Association  for  Community 
Organization  in  its  Study  of  Volume  and  Cost  of 
Social  Work.     In   1924  the  expenditures  by  local  govern- 
mental agencies  in  these  cities  for  outdoor  relief,  mothers' 
pensions,  blind  pensions  and  other  forms  of  material  relief 
to     individuals    and     families     in     their     homes,     totaled 
$4,671,000.     In  the  same  cities  that  year 
expenditures  by  private  agencies  for  these 
purposes  reached  $2,589,000. 

For  service  and  administration  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  private  agencies  were 
$1,912,000,  more  than  double  the  $755,000 
of  the  public  agency  expense.  Service  and 
administration  represents  14  per  cent  of  the 
public  and  43  per  cent  of  the  private  agency 
totals.  This  difference  may  be  explained 
in  part  by  the  practice  in  many  cities  of 
having  the  private  agency  handle  cases 
which  require  case-work  service,  while  the 
public  agency  either  supplements  with  re- 
lief or  cares  for  long  time  problems  in 
which  the  need  for  case  work  is  less  urgent. 
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It  also  is  due  to  some  extent  to  the  fact  that  public  depart- 
ments are  seldom  charged  with  rent  or  general  administra- 
tive costs. 

While  the  total  expenditure  for  material  relief  averaged 
$.71  per  capita  of  population  for  the  nineteen  cities,  it 
varied  from  $1.32  per  capita  in  St.  Paul  to  $.32  in  Indian- 
apolis. The  total  service  cost  averaged  $.26  per  capita, 
varying  from  $.39  in  Buffalo,  to  $.10  in  Kansas  City.  These 
wide  differences  are  shown  in  Chart  II:  the  public  agency 
expenditures  in  black,  the  private  in  white. 

It  does  not  seem  possible  that  need  can  vary  so  widely 
between  cities.  Both  those  cities  at  the  top  and  those  at  the 
bottom  of  the  chart  have  some  explaining  to  do.  It  can- 
not be  assumed  however  by  those  cities  near  the  median 
point  either  that  they  are  giving  adequate  relief  or  that 
they  are  wasting  nothing.  Much  more  study  needs  to  be 
given  the  factors  that  enter  into  this  problem  before  we 
may  hazard  a  guess  as  to  how  much  any  given  city  should 
spend  for  material  relief. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  cities  in  the  division 
between  public  and  private  agencies  of  responsibility  for 
relief  and  family  welfare  work.  Not  only  does  the  practice 
range  from  90  per  cent  public  support  in 
Detroit,  to  94  per  cent  private  support  in 
Kansas  City  but  there  is  no  conformity  of 
even  a  small  group.  Every  city  of  the 
nineteen  studied  differs  from  every  other. 
Chart  III  shows  the  cities  arranged  in 
order  of  number  of  families  receiving  ma- 
terial relief  per  thousand  population.  Here 
the  two  cities  at  the  top  report  three  times 
as  many  relief  families  as  the  three  at  the 
bottom  of  the  list.  In  some  cities  certain 
agencies  gave  supplementary  relief  to  fam- 
ilies aided  by  other  agencies  and  caused  such 
families  to  be  counted  twice.  Other  factors 
in  producing  a  high  number  of  relief  fam- 
ilies were,  doubtless,  the  ease  with  which 
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II.  NUMBER   FAMILIES   RECEIVING   RELIEF  AND   NUMBER   RECEIVING 

SERVICE  ONLY  FROM  FAMILY  WELFARE  AND  RELIEF  AGENCIES,  PER 

1,000  POPULATION   1924 


ATer, 


*N6.  families  per-tf-  popula- 
tion  receiving 


Material  Service  Service  4 
Relief 


Des  llolnes 

6.29 

St.  Paul 

5.80 

Kansas  City 

5.03 

Ililwautee 

4.79 

Omaha 

3.97 

Buffalo 

3.80 

Rochester 

3.25 

Canton 

3.25 

Minneapolis 

3.12 

Akron 

3.07 

Dayton 

3.00 

Grand  Rapid! 

2.82 

Indianapolis 

2.51 

Toledo 

2.24 

Cleveland 

2.01 

Detroit 

2.00 

Dn.lu.th 

1.74 
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Buffalo 

Rochester 

Des  Uoines 

Detroit 
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Minneapolis 

Grand  Rapids 

Cleveland 

Akron 

Canton 

Dayton 

Milwaukee 

dnaha 

Kansas  City 

Toledo 
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doles  may  be  given  in  emer- 
gencies as  a  substitute  for 
prompt  and  effective  case 
work;  the  possession  of  gen- 
erous relief  budgets  which 
reduce  the  urge  to  rehabili- 
tate families ;  the  presence  of 
unusual  need  because  of  un- 
employment ;  an  excessive 
transient  problem ;  and  other 
economic,  racial  and  physical 
conditions. 

In  general,  cities  with   a 
larger  number  of  relief  fam- 
ilies   report    a    smaller    per 
cent  of  families  who  receive 
service  only.     Cities  with  a 
larger  number  of  relief  fam- 
ilies give  less  relief  per  fam- 
ily, or  those  which  give  more  relief  per  family  have  fewer 
families  in  need  of  relief.     The  wide  variation  in  the  cost 
of  relief  per  family  served  is  apparent  in  Chart  IV. 

The  "community  case  load,"  secured  by  dividing  the  total 
average  number  of  cases  the  first  of  each  month,  under  care 
of  all  agencies,  by  the  total  number  of  case  workers  and 
case-work  supervisors  of  all  agencies,  varies  from  34  fam- 
ilies per  case  worker  in  Duluth  to  104  in  Toledo,  with  an 
average  of  54  families  per  worker  for  the  whole  group. 

We  are  hoping  that  further  studies  can  be  made  of  some 
of  these  factors  and  of  others  suggested  by  this  study  such 
as:  How  much  relief  can  be  given  without  pauperizing  a 
community?  How  little  can  be  given  without  serious  harm 
to  a  city's  health  and  to  the  character  of  its  youth?  What 
is  the  proper  balance  between  the  medicine  of  relief,  the 
ministering  hand  of  case-work  service  and  the  essential 
machinery  of  administration?  What  is  the  place  of  the 
public  and  of  the  private  agency  now?  What  should  be 
the  division  of  responsibility  ten  years  from  now  and  what 
steps  should  next  be  taken? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  which  demand  attention 
and  must  receive  it  if  we  are  to  meet  our  responsibilities  for 
social  welfare  planning. 


III.  EXPENDITURES  FOR  RELIEF,   AND  SERVICE   AND  ADMINISTRATION 

BY  PUBLIC  AND  PUBLIC  AGENCIES  OF  FAMILY  WELFARE  AND  RELIEF, 

DIVIDED  BY  POPULATION 


That  Annual  Report 

By  LAURA  G.  WOODBERRY 

AUTUMNAL  CHORUS:  Now  what  shall  we  say  in  the 
Annual  Report?  Who  has  any  ideas? 

CHAIRMAN  :  It  is  legal  to  say  almost  anything.  We 
have  free  speech. 

Miss  NOTEBOOK  (After  consulting  her  clipping  book)  : 
Yes,  of  course,  but  as  my  critic  here  says,  the  wisdom  of 
what  is  said,  the  value  of  what  is  created,  well,  that  is  in- 
deed another  story. 

COMMITTEE  MEMBER  (Impatient  variety  who  must 
catch  the  5 :05 )  :  What  do  we  have  reports  for  anyhow  ? 
Nobody  reads  them! 

CHAIRMAN:  You  said  it!  But  here's  a  good  thing. 
Lord  Haldane  said,  (he  reads)  :  Public  opinion  is  contin- 
uously evolving  new  ideals.  Public  opinion  is  the  ultimate 
source  of  sovereignty.  It  is  therefore  public  opinion  that 
we  aim  at  influencing. 

POLITICAL  MEMBER:  Isn't  the  Annual  Report  a  work 
of  art  for  influencing  public  opinion? 

CHAIRMAN  :  Let's  get 
down  to  business.  Miss  Note- 
book has  just  handed  me  a 
good  thing  from  her  study 
notes.  "The  task  of  inter- 
preting social  work  is  one 
that  needs  to  be  thoroughly 
explored.  For  social  work  is 
not  only  full  of  problems,  it 
is  in  itself  a  problem."  Social 
work  must  show  that  it  has 
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the  power  of  growth. 

LITERARY  MEMBER:  Evi- 
dently Miss  Notebook  is 
reading  the  philosophers  for 
our  use.  In  the  language 
of  the  Saturday  Review  I 
ask — Can  we  make  our 
Annual  Reports  "the  liv- 
ing edge  of  growth  and  experiment?" 

PHILOSOPHIC  MEMBER:  If  social  work  believes  that 
the  power  to  cope  with  misery  can  be  increased  indefinitely, 
how  can  it  bring  this  faith  into  sharp  relief,  in  such  a  way 
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as  to  arouse  the  spiritually  sluggish  and  get  them  out  of 
their  spiritual  poverty? 

PUBLICITY  MEMBER:  It  is  as  important  to  feed  the 
subscriber  as  it  is  to  feed  the  client. 

CHAIRMAN  :  You  mean  that  the  report  is  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  diet? 

POET  MEMBER:  Well,  I'll  say  that  a  lot  of  the  Annual 
Report  diet  reminds  me  of  Milton's  famous  lines: 

"And  when  they  list  their  lean  and  flashy  songs 
Grate  on  their  scramel  pipes  of  wretched  straw, 
The  hungry  sheep  look  up  and  are  not  fed." 

PUBLICITY  MEMBER:  Social  service  stands  on  the  thres- 
hold of  a  new  hour  of  time.  It  must  seek  new  patterns 
in  the  art  of  making  known. 

POET  MEMBER  (repeats  something  he  has  read) :  Please 
bear  in  mind  that  basic  sincerity  must  be  at  the  root  of 
the  program.  Charity  must  come  naturally  or  as  Keats 
said  about  poetry,  it  had  better  not  come  at  all. 

RESEARCH  MEMBER:  The  artistic  methods  of  social 
work's  beginning  and  the  dynamic  industrial  conditions  of 
today  are  both  present  and  press  on  us.  This  renders  the 
art  of  making  known  difficult  for  us,  because  we  have  ideas, 
not  goods,  to  sell,  and  cannot  rely  wholly  on  suggestion. 

PUBLICITY  MEMBER:  Research  which  will  give  us  re- 
liable information,  not  fancies  based  on  whim  and  prejudice, 
will  be  needed  to  make  our  documents  a  service  to  the 
citizens  of  our  city. 

Miss  NOTEBOOK  (turns  a  page  of  her  critic) :  The  art 
of  making  known  in  our  field  will  be  effective  in  propor- 
tion to  the  clarity  and  fulness  with  which  the  material 
presented  incarnates  our  vision.  A  vision  at  present  none 
too  clear  to  ourselves. 

CHAIRMAN:  Now  here's  a  question  for  you!  Are  our 
annual  reports  a  service  to  the  citizens?  How  do  our  re- 
ports answer  the  challenge,  "What  is  this  to  me?" 

CHAIRMAN  (Reads  from  Miss  Notebook's  collection) : 
Do  we  appear  to  be  Merchants  of  True  Benefits?  For  as 
Miss  Notebook's  critic  says,  the  value  of  our  documents 
is  not  what  we  ourselves  have  written  into  them,  but  what 
they  are  to  the  reader,  i.  e.  what  he  draws  from  them. 

PUBLICITY  MEMBER:  Our  primary  object  in  a  well 
planned  report  will  be  not  to  teach  giving,  but  to  teach 
that  social  work  is  worth  doing.  A  report  that  emphasizes 
the  appeal  does  not  aim  at  appreciation  and  is  no  teacher 
at  all.  What  is  appropriate  for  the  appeal  is  rarely  if  ever 
appropriate  for  influencing  judgment.  The  scientific,  eco- 
nomic, social,  moral  and  religious  meanings  which  give  sig- 
nificance to  our  task  are  rarely,  if  ever,  promoted  by  the 
appeal.  As  my  critic  says,  the  work  is  presented,  it  is  not 
interpreted. 

CHAIRMAN:  Are  there  any  tests  that  we  can  apply  to 
our  material? 

PUBLICITY  MEMBER:     Well,  I  think  we  might  try  the 
following: 
Will  the  material  tend  to  strengthen  habits  of  citizenship? 

"       "  "  "      "    promote    desirable    mental    atti- 

tudes ? — sympathy,  appreciation  ? 

"       "  "  "      "    broaden     the    reader's    horizon 

and  so  broaden  his  heart? 

POLITICAL  MEMBER:  Of  course,  you  recall  Fichte's  say- 
ing that  a  good  citizen  will  be  efficient  and  self-sacrificing 
on  behalf  of  his  fellows  and  bring  all  their  needs  into  his 
broadened  heart. 

CHAIRMAN  :     The  values  to  be  emphasized  in  guiding  the 


mind  to  a  choice  are,  of  course,  intellectual,  moral,  religious 
and  technical. 

POET  MEMBER:  Please  do  not  neglect  beauty.  Remember 
the  Greek  Anthology — the  eyes  stir  up  the  depths  of  the 
spirit  and  art  can  convey  by  color  the  prayers  of  the  soul. 

PUBLICITY  MEMBER:  As  Merchants  of  True  Benefits 
we  should  like  the  citizens  to  gain  a  new  power  of  sight, 
with  the  hope  that  they  will  recognize  us  as  such  merchants, 
not,  as  Miss  Notebook's  critic  says,  because  they  have  ac- 
quired knowledge,  but  because  they  have  acquired  heart. 
The  end  of  science  is  knowledge,  but  the  end  of  art  is  life. 

CHAIRMAN  :  What  should  we  do  without  Miss  Note- 
book's clippings  to  turn  to.  They  go  to  the  root  of  the 
matter. 

POET  MEMBER:  Browning  gives  good  advice  when  he 
says:  "If  you  would  have  your  songs  endure,  build  on  the 
human  heart."  And  a  recent  number  of  Contemporary 
Verse  quotes  the  critic  as  saying,  "Life  experience  spiritual- 
ized is  the  formula  of  all  great  literature." 

Miss  NOTEBOOK:  How  can  we  make  literature  out  of 
our  material  ?  Literature  that  will  be  of  service  to  the 
citizens  ? 

PUBLICITY  MEMBER:  First,  we'll  choose  a  theme.  I 
have  recently  seen  a  report  that  was  built  around  the  theme, 
The  Will  to  Work.  The  report  owes  its  significance  to 
the  presence  in  it  of  a  vital  fact.  After  the  theme  has  been 
chosen,  the  next  step  will  be  to  find  the  most  interesting 
angle  for  our  purposes.  After  that  we  should  try  to  select 
the  most  appropriate  form  of  presentation.  The  job  will 
then  be  to  interpret  the  theme  as  skillfully  as  our  resources 
will  permit. 

Miss  NOTEBOOK:  Let's  avoid  the  theme  "To  make 
others  good."  For  my  notes  say  that  everyone  loves  the 
vagabond,  but  nobody  has  ever  been  heard  to  call  organized 
charity  divine. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  MEMBER:  Social  work  presented  as 
coldly  scientific  is  in  danger  of  ignoring  the  great  hold  that 
charity  has  upon  the  hearts  of  men.  Let's  not  get  so  lost 
in  chatter  about  psychology  and  the  like  as  to  forget  this. 
We  must  work  to  keep  the  roots  of  charity  out  of  the 
museum. 

CHAIRMAN:  After  all,  the  keys  to  the  coffers  of  the 
community  are  spiritual  in  their  nature.  If  we  make  use 
of  the  ideals  of  charity,  which  have  a  capacity  for  laying 
hold  of  the  spirit  of  man  at  its  best,  we  shall  make  it  pos- 
sible to  bring  forces  to  bear  against  the  disintegration  of 
voluntary  charity  and  to  bring  about  an  understanding  of 
all  movements  co-operating  to  a  common  end. 

PUBLICITY  MEMBER:  Yes,  but  incantations  won't  do  it. 
As  Miss  Notebook's  memoranda  say,  the  social  engineer 
must  learn  to  tease  out  of  the  mass  of  material  what  is 
necessary,  and  decide  what  is  needed  to  maintain  the  re- 
quirements in  our  documents. 

POET  MEMBER:  In  the  only  passage  where  Pindar 
quotes  from  Homer  by  name,  he  says:  "Of  all  the  sayings 
of  Homer,  take  to  heart  and  cherish  even  this — -'A  good 
messenger  bringeth  honor  to  every  business.'  " 

CHAIRMAN:  Can  we  make  our  Reports  good  mes- 
sengers ? 

Miss  NOTEBOOK  (turns  the  last  page) :  Conscience  and 
the  imagination  have  made  the  world  habitable  for  the  spirit 
of  man.  They  are  still  the  lawgivers.  Let's  not  forget 
that  where  there  is  no  vision  the  people  perish. 
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Adjusting  the  Machine 


By  GEORGE  A.  COE 


A)  you  satisfied  with  what  the  Machine  is  doing 
to  us?   Since  about  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, or  for  something  like  seventy-five  years,  the 
increasingly  dominant  forces  of  civilization  have 
been  steam,  electricity,  and  gasoline.  One  does 
not  have  to  be  very  aged  to  have  witnessed  the  emergence  not 
only  of  radio-communication,  the  airplane,  and  the  automo- 
bile (once  called  "horseless  carriage"),  but  also  the  phono- 
graph, the  moving  picture,  the  telephone,  electric  light,  the 
electric  motor,  instantaneous  photography,  and  even  the  type- 
writer. 

But  the  industrial  system  has  wrought  not  merely  upon 
wood,  and  iron,  and  coal,  most  of  all  it  has  left  its  impress 
upon  the  plastic  spirit  of  man.  The  chief  product  of  the 
industrial  revolution  is  not  goods,  but  industrialized  man, 
and  by  industrialized  man  I  mean  the  whole  population  of 
producers  and  consumers.  How  then,  do  we  like  these 
selves  of  ours? 

When  1  endeavor  to  answer  this  question  for  myself  I  ex- 
perience embarrassment.  Frankly,  I  like  our  modern  tools 
and  conveniences;  I  enjoy  the  ability  to  make  things  happen 
and  to  "get  there."  Yet  the  telephone,  the  telegraph,  the 
fast  mail,  and  rapid  passenger  transit  have  made  possible  end- 
less committee  meetings,  conferences,  conventions.  I  have 
found  it  necessary,  in  the  interest  of  mental  efficiency,  to 
spend  some  hours  of  each  workday  where  telephone  bells  can- 
not call  me,  and  for  extended  periods  to  retire  from  the 
highways  of  human  intercourse  into  lonely  places.  Thus  I 
find  a  warfare  going  on  in  my  members.  I  want  machinery ; 
I  cannot  let  it  go;  it  has  me  in  its  grip;  yet  I  want  also  a 
self-possession,  a  continuity  of  mind  and  a  realization  of  mean- 
ings in  experience  that  are  hin- 
dered by  my  dependence  upon 
the  externalities  of  our  industrial 
civilization. 

If  there  is  any  problem  that 
should  dominate  the  conscious- 
ness of  parents  and  teachers  it  is 
this  problem  of  the  relation  of 
mechanism  to  life.  What  shall 
we  do  to  make  articulate  the 
deeper  reality  of  ourselves;  and 
how  can  we  master  the  mechan- 
isms of  our  civilization  that  they 
shall  feed  and  not  suffocate  us 
and  the  personalities  of  our  chil- 
dren? 


T  ET  us  begin,  for  example, 
L,  with  the  humdrum,  yet  mo- 
mentous fact,  that  face-to-face 
acquaintance  between  persons  is 
a  cornerstone  of  the  whole  moral 
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structure  of  society.  The  family  has  its  unique  significance 
because  of  the  depth  and  extent  of  the  shared  life.  The  par- 
ent-teacher movement  is  significant  first  of  all  because 
through  it  teacher  and  parent  meet  face  to  face;  they  no 
longer  reach  at  each  other  with  official  instruments,  documen- 
tary or  other.  In  the  same  direction  works  the  policy  of 
making  the  school  a  center  where  neighbors  meet  together. 

IT  is  one  of  the  anomalies  of  life  that  the  closer  we  mass  the 
population  the  more  schematic,  and  impersonal  our  rela- 
tions with  one  another  become.  We  know  men  as  classes 
rather  than  as  individuals;  we  index  them  and  pigeon-hole 
them  as  we  do  documents  or  canned  foods,  instead  of  being 
neighbors.  We  know  how  to  use  words  as  protective  devices, 
and  as  fillers  for  otherwise  empty  and  awkward  silences ;  but 
conversation  as  the  sharing  of  the  choicest  treasures  of  the 
spirit — how  greatly  do  we  need  to  cultivate  it. 

We  must,  in  the  next  place,  really  domesticate  the  ma- 
chinery that  comes  into  our  homes.  An  eminent  Catholic 
educator  glories  in  the  radio  receiver  because  it  adds  an  at- 
traction to  the  home,  that  all  can  enjoy  together.  'But  we 
must  go  on  to  ask  what  sort  of  mental  food  it  brings  into  the 
family  circle.  Is  the  radio  an  educator  or  an  irritant  ?  Does 
it  develop  an  itch  to  be  entertained?  Does  it  make  one  a 
passive  recipient  of  a  rapid  succession  of  sense-stimuli?  In 
short,  is  the  radio,  as  we  now  use  it,  building  up  taste,  per- 
sonality, home  life,  or  is  it  dissipating  our  minds,  reducing  us 
to  herd-like  masses  swayed  by  broadcasters  whom  we  do  not 
select,  and  making  us  more  than  ever  subordinate  to  the  Ma- 
chine? The  problem  should  be  faced.  It  is  the  problem  of 
how  our  children  are  to  attain  unity,  self-posession,  and  indi- 
vidual meaningfulness  in  and 
through  their  experience  in  the 
home. 

It  is  important  that  we  per- 
ceive where  the  problem  of  rapid 
transit  facilities  really  lies.  When 
upon  some  holiday  I  come  upon  a 
mechanic  or  a  grocer  or  a  teacher 
accompanied  by  his  wife  and 
children  preparing  a  picnic  lunch- 
eon around  a  little  campfire  upon 
the  bank  of  a  distant  stream,  I 
bless  the  family  car  that  I  per- 
ceive parked  near  by.  When  I 
see  a  highschool  boy  hastening 
home  from  school  to  make  a  real, 
going  car  out  of  second-hand 
fragments,  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
days  of  my  youth  were  more 
wholesome  than  his.  I  continue 
to  look  hopefully  upon  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  motor  car  even 
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when  I  discover  that  the  climax  of  this  high  school  boy's 
mechanical  achievement  is  to  make  his  little  car  roar  like  a 
machine  gun  and  shriek  like  an  insane  locomotive! 

OUR  age  is  deluded  with  a  belief  that  our  new  mastery 
of  nature's  resources,  and  the  enormous  increase  in  our 
powers  through  the  invention  of  machinery,  are  of  them- 
selves blessings.  Therefore  we  are  more  interested  in  get- 
ting possession  of  things  than  we  are  in  thinking  out  what 
to  do  with  them  when  we  get  them.  We  are  prouder  of  a 
new  car  than  of  any  benefit  to  the  person  it  carries;  we  are 
more  concerned  with  speed  than  with  going  to  some  place 
that  is  worth  going  to. 

The  fault  is  not  in  the  Machine,  of  course,  "but  in  our- 
selves, that  we  are  underlings."  "Automobile,  whither  are 
you  going  with  that  human  being?"  is  only  a  minor  part  of 
the  question,  even  a  misleading  part.  "Human  being,  what 
are  you  doing  to  yourself  by  means  of  this  instrument  of 
increased  power?"  is  the  problem. 

It  is  the  problem  not  only  of  the  place  of  machinery  in 
our  lives,  but  also  of  the  meaning  of  education  as  a  whole 
under  the  conditions  of  a  Machine  age.  We  hear  much  in 
these  days  of  the  necessity  for  more  character-education. 

When  we  clamor  for  more  character-education  in  the 
schools,  just  what  do  we  mean?  What  is  to  be  taught,  and 
how  is  it  to  be  taught?  Moral  education  for  our  day  must 
wrestle  with  problems  and  issues  that  were  not  present,  and 
could  not  be  present,  when  our  grandfathers  were  school 
children.  Unless  we  perceive  that  this  is  so,  our  very  anxiety 
for  moral  values  in  education,  by  reason  of  misplaced  empha- 
sis, may  intensify  the  difficulties  and  even  the  defects  of  our 
school  and  home  life. 

"I  ET  me  be  explicit.  The  question  is,  Shall  we  adjust 
1^,  children  to  the  industrialized  society  that  the  Machine 
has  produced?  Or  shall  we,  rather,  adjust  the  Machine  to 
the  growing  personalities  of  children  ?  If  so,  a  distinctly  new 
note  must  be  heard  in  the  plans  for  character-education.  A 
Machine  age  calls  for  specific  kinds  of  goodness,  presents  spe- 
cific obstacles  to  such  goodness,  and  calls  therefore  for  specific 
kinds  of  moral  regimen.  There  are,  indeed,  ancient  prin- 
ciples of  the  moral  life — honesty,  fairness,  mercy,  for  example 
— that  never  will  be  outgrown;  but  in  their  ancient  and 
merely  generalized  form  they  do  not  have  bite,  and  they  do 
not  counteract  the  specific  forces  of  disintegration.  In  short, 
we  cannot  have  effective  moral  education  if  we  let  the  Ma- 
chine go  on  its  way.  Our  business  as  parents  and  teachers  is 
to  put  the  Machine  into  its  place.  By  putting  it  into  its  place 
I  mean,  of  course,  not  putting  it  away  from  us,  but  making 
it  serve  the  real  ends  of  living. 

Those  who  have  intelligently  thought  about  the  toys  of 
children  have  discovered  how  vital  it  is  that  personality 
should  from  the  beginning  dominate  mechanisms  and  not  be 
dominated  by  them.  Give  the  child,  we  say,  not  mechanical 
toys  that  will  perform  before  him  and  amuse  him,  but  raw 
materials,  or  semi-ready  materials,  tools,  and  some  help  in 
discovering  how  many  things  he  can  make  and  do  for  him- 
self. We  know  that  even  small  children  can  invent,  create, 
and  express  a  free  spirit  through  material  things.  We  know, 
too,  that  nothing  so  furthers  reasonable  adjustments  of  the 
iittle  ones  with  one  another  and  with  older  persons  as  coop- 
eration in  carrying  out  purposes  which,  from  the  child's  point 
of  view,  are  creative. 

What  we  now  need  is  to  put  this  principle — the  reali- 
sation of  personality  in  and  through  the  mastery  of 


mechanical  nature  and  the  mechanisms  of  society — into  prac- 
tice in  all  the  grades  and  all  the  schools.  In  this  way  good- 
ness and  badness  would  come  to  have  a  recognized  relation 
to  the  characteristic  forces  of  our  own  period  of  history. 
Such  a  relation  is  not  now  clearly  recognized.  One  can  be 
honest  in  the  accepted  sense,  for  example,  and  yet  utilize  for 
one's  own  advantage  current  social  processes  that  undermine 
not  only  honesty  but  also  the  whole  physical  and  moral  well- 
being  of  a  community.  For  such  isolated  and  unproductive 
goodness  we  must  substitute  productive  goodness,  which 
means  nothing  less  than  putting  spiritual  ends  into  control  of 
economic  production.  Character-education,  that  is  to  say, 
must  take  its  stand  upon  the  supreme  conflict  in  the  modern 
world. 

We  have  a  long  way  to  go.  For  the  most  common  notions 
of  character-education  are  themselves  infected  with  the  sick- 
ness of  the  age;  they  make  the  method  almost  mechanical, 
not  soul-awakening.  Many  citizens  think  that  character  can 
be  evoked  by  "telling  children  what's  what" ;  that  is,  by  lay- 
ing before  them  formulated  rules  or  principles  of  conduct. 
As  though  our  own  adult  faults  had  arisen  from  ignorance 
of  such  rules  and  principles;  as  though  the  Machine  would 
cease  to  crush  and  suffocate  us  if  only  we  knew  some  ethical 
formulae — say,  the  Ten  Commandments !  Other  citizens 
say  "Tell  them,  and  then  compel  them" ;  as  though  one  could 
force  children  to  love  goodness,  or  as  though  drilling  chil- 
dren in  good  school  conduct  would  put  soul  into  the  indus- 
trial machine!  The  program  of  character-education  requires 
a  broader  outlook  than  this,  and  better  psychology.  Char- 
acter must  be  understood  as  having  to  do  with  nothing  less 
than  the  current  issues  of  civilization  as  a  whole ;  and  charac- 
ter-education must  deal  with  these  issues  in  such  a  way  that 
pupils  learn  what  they  are,  acquire  capacity  to  judge  for 
themselves,  become  acquainted  with  the  methods  of  social 
control  and  social  progress,  and  have  some  initiation  into  the 
actual  struggle  to  make  spirit  supreme  within  the  mechanisms 
of  society. 

rTnHE  leaders  in  our  school  systems  have  seen  a  part  of 
this  necessity.  They  hold  that  the  pupils  must  have 
practice  in  making  decisions  and  social  adjustments,  and  that 
therefore  pupil-participation  in  school  discipline  and  man- 
agement is  advisable;  that  moral  thoughtfulness  or  distinc- 
tion-making must  be  practiced,  and  that  the  whole  must 
move  in  an  atmosphere  of  happiness.  Thus  far,  good ;  but  a 
school  can  do  all  this  and  yet  be  engaged  in  adjusting  the 
pupil  to  the  Machine  instead  of  adjusting  the  Machine  to  the 
pupil.  We  can  have  a  well-developed  school-goodness  at  the 
same  time  that  we  are  inducting  the  young  into  industrial 
life  without  ability  to  tell  the  gold  in  it  from  the  dross. 
Similarly,  we  can  evoke — we  are  evoking — a  partial  emo- 
tional, partly  ritualistic  and  mechanized  patriotism  without 
developing  a  reasoned  loyalty.  For  remember  that  a  rea- 
soned loyalty  will  distinguish  between  the  good  conduct  and 
the  bad  conduct  of  our  country.  The  simple  fact  is  that  no 
national  system  of  education  has  as  yet  aimed  at  the  widest 
possible  spread  of  free  ethical  judgment  upon  the  industrial 
and  the  political  order. 

Here  is  a  test  for  our  faith  in  democracy:  Do  we  so  fully 
believe  in  the  spirit  that  is  within  man  that  we  are  willing 
to  subject  the  whole  conduct  and  mechanism  of  our  society 
to  the  fresh  and  free  judgment  of  each  new  generation  of 
children  and  young  people? 

We  adults,  at  the  same  time  that  we  strive  to  liberate  the 
spirits  of  our  children,  have  much  to  do  on  behalf  of  our  own 
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emancipation.  We  are  an  odd  mixture  of  opposites.  We 
feverishly  add  parts  and  powers  to  trie  Machine  as  if  we 
were  to  realize  our  own  souls  through  it,  and  then  we  stand 
before  it  hesitant,  timid,  deficient  of  purpose.  We  are  enor- 
mously enterprising  in  creating  means  for  living,  but  strangely 
unconcerned  about  the  level  of  our  life.  Like  idol-worship- 
ers, we  fashion  nature  to  our  will,  and  then  bend  our  will 
to  the  thing  that  we  have  fashioned. 

There  is  among  us  an  untold  amount  of  soul  that  lacks 
outlets  and  instruments.     Multitudes  of  parents  desire  for 


their  children  a  spiritual  life  that  they  themselves  either 
have  not  achieved  or  know  not  how  to  communicate.  When 
and  how,  then,  shall  we  find  our  voice?  The  answer — at 
least  the  beginning  of  an  answer — is  before  us:  We  must 
shake  off  the  illusion  that  has  our  generation  in  its  grip ;  we 
must  determine  to  master,  for  the  uses  of  the  spirit,  the 
Machine  that  has  so  nearly  mastered  us ;  and  to  this  end  we 
must  educate  children  at  all  stages  of  their  growth  to  judge 
the  mechanisms  of  modern  society,  to  control  them,  and  ever 
to  re-create  them  in  the  interest  of  the  common  good. 


Schoolmen  and  Laymen 


By  JOSEPH  K.  HART 


"  I      !  DUCATION   has  been   'sold'   to  the  American 

LJ       people,"    said    a    speaker    at    the    third    annual 

October  Conference  of  the  New  York  Teachers' 

M.    j>    Union,  held  at  Hudson  Guild  Farm,  Netcong, 

N.  J.    '"We  don't  have  to  prove  to  them  the 

importance  of  education:  they  admit  it!" 

The  subject  of  the  conference  was  Educational  Problems 
of  Today,  and  the  theme  was:  "Now  that  we  have  ac- 
cepted education,  via  the  school,  what  are  we  getting  for 
our  money?"  This  conference  has  become  one  of  the  edu- 
cational events  of  the  year  in  the  neighborhood  of  New 
York.  The  attendance  filled  every  nook  of  the  Guild's  ac- 
commodations, leaving  a  long  waiting  list  of  friends  at 
home.  The  answers  to  the  question  proposed  as  the  theme 
were  given  by  schoolmen  and  women,  both  practicioners 
and  theorists,  and  by  laymen  of  various  persuasions.  The 
answers  were  given  under  various  topics:  The  press  and 
platform  in  education  for  citizenship;  Labor's  contribution 
to  educational  progress ;  The  schools  in  relation  to  social 
change;  Parents  and  the  newer  educational  procedures  and 
objectives ;  The  training  of  teachers.  The  Teachers'  Union 
has  become  something  more  than  a  "bunch  of  disgruntled 
teachers,"  if  it  ever  was  that:  it  has  become  a  positive 
factor  in  educational  discussion  and  in  constructive  educa- 
tional programs.  This  conference  proves  the  point. 

MUCH  educational  discussion,  these  days,  runs  on  in  two 
rather  well  defined  channels  which,  for  the  most  part, 
are  parallel  but  lack  useful  connections.  Schoolmen  do  a  great 
deal  of  talking  about  education,  or  at  least  about  school- 
ing; and  more  and  more  the  public  wants  to  talk  about  the 
subject.  But  the  schoolman's  talk  is  a  bit  too  much  inside 
the  school  routines;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  general  public 
discussion  probably  ignores  the  school's  legitimate  func- 
tions, too  much.  There  is  not  much  fructifying  contact 
between  these  two  types  of  discussion.  The  schoolman  is 
impatient  of  the  layman's  "dabbling" — save  when  the  gov- 
ernor or  the  mayor  comes  to  an  educational  meeting  for 
the  purpose  of  welcoming  the  delegates  to  the  city  and  tell- 
ing them  what  a  noble  profession  they  follow.  And  the 
public  is  impatient  when  the  schoolman  addresses  a  popular 
audience  on  the  profound  importance  of  a  seven-year  ele- 
mentary school  as  compared  with  the  traditional  eight-year 
school.  It  is  rather  rare  when  schoolmen  and  laymen  get 
together  and  talk  intelligibly  about  school  problems  as  prob- 
lems in  the  lives  of  children  and  in  the  structure  of  civili- 
zation— in  October  or  November,  1926:  when  laymen  real- 
ly try  to  lay  before  schoolmen  those  phases  of  our  contem- 


porary  civilization  which  they  think  schoolmen  should  be 
interested  in  understanding,  analyzing  and  solving;  and 
when  teachers  try  to  make  clear  to  laymen  what  they  are 
trying  to  do  with  the  enormous  machineries  of  the  schools 
and  the  millions  of  children  daily  brought  to  their  care  by 
the  parents — and  the  truant  officers. 

THESE  October  conferences  of  the  Teachers'  Union  have 
done  a  public  service  in  staging  discussion  of  this  intimate 
— and  unusual  sort.  The  layman  at  these  conferences  ceases 
to  be  a  "disinterested  observer,"  and  becomes  himself — a 
member  of  the  community,  with  educational  interests  and 
with  educational  influence;  and  the  teacher,  at  these  con- 
ferences, succeeds  (or  almost  does  so)  in  laying  aside  his 
pedantries  and  his  pedagogical  attitudes,  and  talks  to  the 
other  conferees,  not  as  if  he  were  addressing  a  class  of  im- 
mature children,  but  as  if  he  were  among  men  and  women 
of  his  own  age  who  would  be  glad  to  listen  to  him  if  he 
had  anything  important  to  say.  The  experience  is  good  for 
all  parties  concerned. 

The  primary  discussion,  this  year,  seemed  to  gather  about 
the  problem  of  the  relationships  of  the  adult  generation, 
with  its  folkways,  its  established  cultures,  and  its  habitual 
attitudes,  to  the  generation  of  children,  with  its  lack  of  folk- 
ways, its  lack  of  cultures,  and  its  lack  of  attitudes,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  its  need  of  all  these  eventually  on  the  other. 
What  should  be  the  sources  of  the  folkways,  cultures  and 
attitudes  of  the  new  generation :  should  it  get  these,  ready 
made  from  the  present  adult  generation,  as  this  generation 
had  so  largely  taken  them  over  from  an  earlier  one?  Or 
should  it  be  free  to  develop  its  own  ways,  and  cultures,  and 
habits  in  its  own  good  time?  If  the  latter,  what  sorts  of 
civilization,  if  any,  would  be  likely  to  develop?  If  the 
former,  how  was  the  new  generation  to  escape  the  intoler- 
ances, the  prejudices,  the  hatreds  and  wars  of  its  ancestral 
groups?  And,  if  it  did  not  escape  them,  but  took  them  on, 
more  or  less  wholesale,  what  was  the  use  of  continuing 
the  farce  of  education,  and  the  legend  of  "civilization"? 

There  were  present  those  who  felt  that  the  press  and  the 
platform  might  do  much  to  defend  the  rising  generation 
in  its  rights  to  a  social  culture  out  of  the  past,  while  at 
the  same  time,  protecting  that  generation  from  the  peculiar- 
ly reprehensible  intolerances  and  prejudices  of  that  past. 
But  others  felt  sure  that  the  press,  at  least,  was  to  be  set 
down  as  one  of  the  most  effective  instruments  for  the  per- 
petuation of  all  the  worst  elements  in  those  old  cultures. 

There  were  some  who  felt  that  if,  and  when,  labor  gets 
its  plans  clearly  in  hand,  it  will  accept  the  scientific  leader- 
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ships  of  real  teachers  and  educational  statesmen  and  compel 
the  reconstruction  of  our  educational  practices.  There  were 
some  who  held  that,  ;'/  the  schools  were  given  their  free- 
dom, they  would  make  the  world  over;  and  some  who 
replied  that  when  the  schools  were  given  their  freedom,  the 
world  will  have  already  been  made  over.  There  were  some 
who  believed  that  social  and  industrial  materials  could  be 
so  organized  and  so  presented  that  no  one  would  quite  know 
what  was  happening — until  we  should  wake  up  some  fine 
morning  to  find  the  world  made  over — and  we  should  all 
be  happy  ever  after.  There  were  some  who  believed  that, 
without  too  much  ado,  training  schools  for  teachers  could 
be  set  up,  which  would  turn  out  teachers  of  such  serpent- 
like  wisdom  and  such  dove-like  smoothness  of  technic  as 
to  make  the  world  marvel.  There  were  some  who  held 


that  the  only  salvation  of  the  race  was  to  be  found  in 
freeing  the  individual  from  all  subordination  to  institu- 
tionalism;  and  there  were  some  who  replied  that  unless 
by  virtue  of  some  sort  of  education  the  individual  was  made 
subordinate  to  the  common  weal,  the  democratic  state  must 
perish  at  the  hands  of  some  dictator.  There  were  those 
who  felt  that  the  general  spread  of  information  would  solve 
everything;  and  others  who  held  that  most  people  were 
already  learning  too  many  things  that  aren't  so. 

One  would  be  rash  if  he  should  say  that  anything  had 
been  settled  in  these  discussions.  But  there  is  probably 
something  more  important,  for  most  of  us,  than  settling  a 
question,  and  that  is  getting  it  more  clearly  stated  and  more 
definitively  understood.  That  is  what  happened  at  this 
conference.  And  that  is  always  clear  gain! 


Do  Adults  Want  Education? 


By  CHARLES  E.  RUSH 


IS  it  true  that  the  average  person  of  adult  age  really 
wishes  to  increase  his  knowledge?  Are  we  certain  that 
something  is  not  being  forced  upon  the  unsuspecting 
individual  which  he  does  not  actually  desire?  Who 
knows  what  the  average  individual  wants? 

Those  who  come  into  direct  contact  with  men  and 
women,  and  older  boys  and  girls,  along  the  side-walks  of 
"Main  Street"  know  from  their  experiences  that  this  long- 
ing for  better  educational  advantages  was  never  more  real 
and  pressing  than  at  the  present  time.  There  is  proof  of 
this  keen  hunger  for  knowledge  in  the  increasing  number 
of  persons  who  are  entering  our  colleges  and  universities  and 
using  our  public  libraries. 

Of  these  educational  institutions  the  libraries  particularly 
are  feeling  this  pressure  to  such  an  extent  as  to  convince 
those  connected  with  them  that  more  and  more  people  are 
not  only  seeking  equal  educational  advantages  for  old  and 
young  but  also  are  demanding  a  chance  to  retrieve  lost 
opportunities.  Here  are  a  few  witnesses  from  many  hundreds 
who  have  appealed  to  the  Out-of-School  Division  of  the 
Indianapolis  Public  Library. 

"I  work  at  a  blast  furnace,  but  I  must  change  my  occu- 
pation, because  it  is  endangering  my  health.  Are  there 
books  which  will  help  me  to  take  up  my  bookkeeping  and 
accounting  where  I  left  it  in  high  school?" 

This  applicant  was  a  man 
thirty-five  years  old  with  a 
wife  and  child  to  support. 
He  felt  that  he  had  a  living 
need  for  that  which  books 
can  supply. 

"My  boy  enters  high 
school  this  fall.  I  have  at- 
tended only  grammar  school 
and  I  am  afraid  that  he  will 
discover  my  shortcomings  in 
education.  Is  it  possible  for 
me  to  read  books  and  learn 
along  with  him?" 

This  came  from  a  woman 
of  middle  age,  one  of  a 
countless  number,  sensitive 
to  this  same  need. 


From  Stanislaus  Waldek,  the  story  of  a  workingmin,  S.  D.  Warren  Co. 


A  promotion  in  business  brought  a  young  man  of  twenty 
to  us.  "To  succeed  in  my  new  position,"  he  said,  "I  must 
learn  something  about  fabrics,  rugs  and  textiles.  Can  you 
help  me?  I  stopped  school  in  the  eighth  grade." 

Here  was  a  very  definite  appeal  from  a  boy  who  was 
hoping  to  hold  his  big  chance  after  it  came  his  way. 

"T  HAVE  spent  the  last  ten  years  building  up  my  business 
and  now  things  are  going  along  nicely,  but  I  have  a  feel- 
ing that  I  have  missed  some  of  the  great  things  in  literature 
which  the  world  has  produced  and  I  should  like  to  begin 
now  to  become  acquainted  with  them." 

This  was  a  frankly  expressed  desire  on  the  part  of  an 
individual  to  fill  in  the  gaps  in  his  education  and  enlarge 
his  intellectual  experience.  He  is  only  one  of  many  who 
have  made  similar  appeals. 

An  eighteen-year-old  girl,  who  worked  in  a  small  real 
estate  office,  came  to  us  with  this  wistful  plea:  "Most  of 
the  girls  with  whom  I  associate  were  able  to  finish  high 
school  but  I  had  to  stop  school  after  the  eighth  grade.  I 
should  like  to  read  some  of  the  books  my  friends  read  in 
high  school.  Do  you  suppose  that  I  could  do  that  now?" 

She  felt  that  she  wanted  something  which  had  escaped 
her  in  the  stress  of  economic  pressure;  but  she  was  not 
quite  certain  that  she  could  ever  get  it. 

"I  would  like  to  learn 
something  about  economics 
but  the  books  which  I  have 
tried  to  read  do  not  explain 
things  clearly.  Could  you 
recommend  some  which  I 
could  understand?" 

A  serious  request  received 
from  an  elevator  operator, 
forty  years  of  age,  with  less 
than  a  grammar  school  edu- 
cation. These  illustrations 
could  be  continued  indefi- 
nitely, for  there  are  hun- 
dreds who  have  come  in 
person  to  define  their  needs, 
seeking  some  form  of  self- 
instruction  through  directed 
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There   are   Rosenwald   schools   in   fourteen   Southern 
states,  the  largest  number   (582)   in  North  Carolina, 
the  second  largest  (442)  in  Mississippi,  and  the  fewest  . 
(30)   in  Florida.    Mississippi  leads  in  the  number  of 
teacherages  erected  (40)   with  Louisiana  second  (17) 


lines  of  reading.  Wherever  possible  these  applicants  are 
encouraged  to  enter  formal  classes  of  instruction  through 
contacts  which  have  been  established,  but  the  majority  find 
that  it  is  necessary  or  desirable  to  work  alone  in  their 
homes. 

With  thousands  waiting  at  the  doors  of  our  universi- 
ties today,  with  increasing  numbers  coming  unsolicited 
to  our  libraries  without  hope  of  academic  reward,  can  we 
doubt  that  this  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  individual,  not 
only  to  increase  his  earning  power  but  also  to  enrich  and 
clarify  his  experience,  is  an  actual  issue  and  one  which  must 
be  met  seriously  and  consistently  if  our  educational  system  is 
to  serve  adequately  as  a  means  to  an  end  for  those  "to 
whom  it  may  concern"? 

Schools  Where  They  Count 

MORE  than  thirty-four  hundred  school  buildings,  at 
a  total  cost  of  nearly  fifteen  million  dollars  have 
been  built  for  Negro  boys  and  girls  in  the  rural  districts 
of  fourteen  Southern  states  in  the  last  twelve  years  with 
the  aid  of  the  Rosenwald  Fund.  These  are  the  figures 
which  summarize  the  report  issued  at  the  close  of  the  Fund's 
fiscal  year.  Translated  into  human  terms,  this  means  that 
for  70,900  children  school  represents  not  a  battered,  draughty 
one  room  cabin,  dirty,  badly  heated,  badly  lighted,  often 
furnished  with  plank  benches  or  chunks  of  stove-wood  set 
up  on  end,  but  a  modern,  intelligently  planned,  carefully 
built,  well-equipped  schoolhouse,  set  in  the  midst  of  its 
own  playgrounds,  often  with  a  suitable  "teacherage"  close 
by  (see  The  Survey,  March  15,  1923,  p.  788). 

From  1914,  when  the  plan  was  started  under  Tuskegee 
direction,  till  1920,  640  school  buildings  were  erected  with 
the  aid  of  the  Fund.  It  is  in  the  last  six  years  that  four- 
fifths  of  the  work  has  been  accomplished. 


Under  the  Rosenwald  plan,  the  Fund  cooperates  with 
public  school  authorities  and  communities  "in  efforts  to  pro- 
vide and  equip  better  rural  schoolhouses  for  the  Negroes 
of  the  Southern  States.  Such  equipment  as  desks,  black- 
boards, heating  apparatus,  libraries  and  sanitary  privies  is 
deemed  of  equal  importance  with  the  schoolhouses  them- 
selves." The  cost  of  each  building  is  shared  by  the  public- 
school  authorities,  individual  contributions  from  white  and 
colored  citizens,  and  the  Rosenwald  Fund.  "Labor,  land 
and  material  may  be  counted  as  cash  at  current  market 
rates." 

There  are  Rosenwald  schools  in  fourteen  Southern  states, 
the  largest  number  (582)  in  North  Carolina,  the  second 
largest  (422)  in  Mississippi,  and  the  fewest  (30)  in 
Florida.  Mississippi  leads  in  the  number  of  teacherages 
erected  (40)  with  Louisiana  second  (17). 

Of  the  North  Carolina  schools,  the  largest  number  (217) 
are  two-room  buildings,  1 1 1  are  one-room  buildings,  87  are 
three-room  buildings  and  85  four-room.  Mississippi  has  a 
larger  proportion  of  two-room  and  three-room  buildings  as 
compared  with  the  one-room  type,  and  this  holds  true  of 
most  of  the  other  states. 

To  date,  public  school  authorities  have  contributed 
$8,402,580  to  the  total  cost  of  the  scheme,  white  citizens 
$694,142,  Negro  citizens  $3,110,410  and  the  Rosenwald 
Fund  $2,621,814. 

Alfred  K.  Stern,  executive  director  of  the  Fund,  com- 
menting on  this  report,  states:  "The  most  outstanding 
feature  to  my  mind  is  the  fact  that  the  Negroes  have  con- 
tributed about  as  much  as  Mr.  Rosenwald  and  the  whites 
combined."  He  adds,  "Of  course  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  Negroes'  contribution  is  not  entirely  in  cash,  but 
computed  also  on  the  basis  of  labor  and  material  put  into 
the  schoolhouses,  and  often  Negroes  who  are  good  collectors 
obtain  some  of  the  funds  from  white?  in  the  neighborhood." 
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The  Unhappy  Are  Always  Wrong 
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By  ALICE  E.  JOHNSON,  M.D. 


YGIENE  is  the  branch  of  medicine  which  deals 
with  the  preservation  of  health ;  its  chief  serv- 
ice is  to  those  who  have  not  yet  developed 
disease.  What  I  have  to  say  in  this  paper  on 
mental  hygiene  in  adult  life  is  directed  especial- 
ly to  people  who  have  managed  to  get  through  the  years  of 
childhood  and  youth  fairly  well,  but  whose  mental  habits 
leave  something  to  be  desired  for  negotiating  the  readjust- 
ments necessary  in  middle  age. 

"Childhood  is  the  golden  age  for  mental  hygiene,"  and 
youth  is  the  time  to  establish  right  habits  of  thinking  and 
reacting;  yet  it  is  also  true  that  the  laws  of  mental  hygiene 
are  valid  at  all  ages;  it  is  only  necessary  that  they  be  ap- 
plied. The  difficulty  lies  in  the  application.  For  much 
has  to  be  undone  in  the  emotional  life  of  a  middle-aged 
man  or  woman,  much  gotten  rid  of,  before  the  field  is  clear 
for  a  better  type  of  reaction.  Many  realize  with  departing 
youth  that  they  have  not  builded  wisely  for  their  later  years, 
and  this  knowledge  is  a  source  of  their  despair.  It  is 
offered  as  an  excuse  when  there  is  a  divided  purpose.  Psy- 
chiatrists hear  over  and  over  from  patients  of  all  ages  the 
question,  "But  am  I  not  too  old  to  change?"  The  answer 
is,  "Not  if  you  are  young  enough  to  wish  to  change." 

Now  it  may  be  said  that  the  unadapted  condition  in  which 
many  middle-aged  people  find  themselves  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  have  been  too  averse  to  change.  Everything  else 
changes,  constantly  renewing  itself;  times  change,  possi- 
bilities change  ;  responsibilities,  duties,  even  feelings  change  ; 
and  these  people  with  too  rigid  ideals  and  wishes  find  they 
do  not  fit  in  the  present  conditions. 

Fortunately  one  does  not  have  to  change  the  past.  Al- 
though we  look  backward  to  see  what  wrong  road  was 
taken  and  what  errors  of  judgment  or  of  purpose  we  have 
made,  we  do  so  only  that  we  may  understand  our  situation 
at  the  present  time.  We  are  not  required  to  untake  that 
road  or  to  wipe  out  those  errors.  We  need  not  trouble  to 
try  to  rearrange  the  circumstances  of  our  childhood  or  to 
select  wiser  guides  for  our  youth.  If  we  are  middle-aged 
and  unhappy  we  have  only  one  thing  to  do,  and  that  is  to 
change  ourselves  noiv.  For  the  unhappy  are  always  wrong. 

How  shall  we  go  about  this  task?  We  must  take  stock 
of  our  ideals  and  ruthlessly  throw  away  those  found  un- 
suitable. We  must  see  clearly  what  we  want,  what  we 
are  striving  for,  and  decide  whether  that  is  what  we  need 
for  life  at  this  stage.  We  must  frankly  and  courageously 
face  our  egotism,  in  whatever  form  it  may  appear  and  lop 
off  that  which  no  longer  serves  life.  Sentimentality  and 
vanity  must  not  be  allowed  to  escape  in  the  guise  of  sensi- 
bility and  a  poorer  pride.  We  must  constantly  discriminate 
between  reasons  and  excuses.  In  short,  we  must  "get  in 
line"  and  demand  no  special  favors.  In  this  hard  way 
alone  can  we  substitute  the  life  of  reality  for  the  life  of 
mere  wishes.  This,  or  something  like  this,  is  the  price  we 


must  pay  for  a  normal  and  vigorous  middle  age,  free  from 
neurosis  and  failure.  Having  taken  this  step  outward  and 
so  cleared  the  field  there  are  certain  "disciplines"  that  I 
may  formulate  into  "Four  rules  of  mental  hygiene." 

RULE  I.     Do  not  say  yes  and  no  at  the  same  time. 

Decision  is  necessary  for  growth.  It  is  better  to  make 
mistakes  than  to  do  nothing.  We  must  take  people  and 
things  as  they  are  or  leave  them.  "If  only"  is  the  neurotic's 
phrase.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  getting  something  for 
nothing.  See  everything  with  the  price  tag  on.  It  is  only 
through  illusion  that  we  can  separate  things,  acts,  experi- 
ences from  their  consequences.  We  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  deciding  what  is  good  if  we  see  it  whole.  Vain  regret 
is  self-indulgence.  Self-depreciation  is  a  bid  for  praise. 
("See  how  nobly  humble  I  am!  Now  go  ahead  and  say 
something  nice  about  me.") 

We  must  not  love  and  hate  people  at  the  same  time. 
"Scramble"  the  feelings  and  get  something  real  and  depend- 
able, even  if  it  be  necessary  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  ideal- 
ization. This  will  do  away  completely  with  the  necessity 
for  saying  unkind  and  unjust  things  to  or  about  our  friends. 
Do  not  try  to  do  good  to  people  or  to  help  them  when  you 
are  actually  wishing  to  exercise  your  power  over  them. 

The  breaking  of  this  rule  is  the  beginning  of  the  split 
personality.  Hysteria  and  manic  depressive  psychosis  may 
follow  as  the  logical  conclusion. 

RULE  2.  Do  not  allow  an  accumulation  of  unfinished 
business. 

GET  an  answer  to  each  problem  as  it  arises.  If  you  evade 
and  postpone  and  repress  unpleasant  questions  they  will 
come  back  in  a  dozen  forms  to  destroy  your  peace.  The  ob- 
sessive fears  of  the  neurotic  develop  on  this  basis  of  evasion. 
A  woman  who  was  harrassed  continually  with  fear  of  sharp 
instruments  and  poison  labels  and  high  places  and  under- 
takers' establishments  had  but  thinly  disguised  her  fear  of 
death,  but  by  using  these  symbols  she  had  effectually  kept 
out  of  her  consciousness  the  one  original  fear.  The  sub- 
stitution sent  her  at  last  to  a  psychiatrist. 

The  final  answer  to  a  given  question  may  not  be  obtain- 
able at  once,  but  some  terms  must  be  made  with  each  one. 
To  carry  a  continually  increasing  load  of  unsolved  prob- 
lems is  to  burden  ourselves  to  the  point  of  exhaustion  and 
leaves  us  with  no  energy  for  new  adventuring  in  the  great 
business  of  life.  Overhaul  the  furnishings  of  your  mind. 
See  if  there  are  not  some  useless  antagonisms,  resentments, 
dissatisfactions,  regrets,  that  may  be  junked. 

The  following  of  this  rule  will  leave  you  always  with  a 
reserve  power  to  meet  emergencies  or  any  sudden  blow  of 
fate. 

RULE  3.     Keep  your  mind  open  to  new  aspects  of  truth. 

Reject  the  idea  of  absolutes.  Good  and  bad  are  relative 
terms.  The  hypercritical,  fault-finding  attitude  is  childish. 
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Life  is  greater  than  any  experience  of  life,  and  goes  on 
after  the  experience  is  ended.  Every  day  brings  a  new 
chance.  The  open  mind  sees  around  and  beyon'd  all  phe- 
nomena and  looks  for  an  ultimate  meaning  of  things.  How 
easily,  in  the  midst  of  sorrow  or  pain  or  fear,  we  say,  "This 
is  the  end  of  joy" — pure  illusion,  as  each  of  us  has  proved 
many  a  time.  Around  the  corner  may  be  some  unimagined 
triumph  of  the  spirit.  The  future  depends  not  so  much 
upon  the  past  as  upon  a  willingness  to  let  go  our  hold  on 
the  past.  It  is  only  by  letting  go  that  we  can  achieve  the 
freedom  which  is  the  special  gift  of  the  middle  years  of  life. 

Those  who  habitually  disregard  this  rule  live  an  increas- 
ingly narrow  and  sterile  life,  with  the  prospect  of  an  ir- 
ritable and  unlovely  old  age. 

RULE  4.     Disregard  what  is  merely  personal. 

No  life  is  lived  alone.  There  is  an  organic  unity  be- 
tween the  mental  life  of  the  individual  and  of  the  group, 
and  between  each  group  and  all  others.  The  value  of  our 
individual  experience  is  measured  by  the  degree  to  which 
it  can  be  projected  into  other  lives,  or  shared  directly  or 
indirectly  with  them. 

Most  of  the  destructive  emotions  are  merely  personal. 
Our  fears  are  fears  for  the  self.  We  are  afraid  we  will 
get  sick  or  die  or  fall  into  poverty  or  fail  in  our  ambitions. 
We  may,  and  far  too  often  do,  talk  of  these  things  to 
others.  We  do  so  not  in  order  to  make  these  people  also 


afraid,  but  to  find  some  comfort  or  reassurance  for  ourselves, 
and  in  doing  that  we  are  absorbing  their  energy  for  our 
personal  use,  and  giving  nothing  in  return.  Hatred,  jeal- 
ousy, envy,  suspicions  are  merely  personal  things,  and  can- 
not be  otherwise.  Belonging  to  the  self  alone,  they  may 
just  as  well  be  discarded  and  considered  of  no  importance. 
The  same  is  true  of  moodiness,  giving  way  to  feelings  of 
depression  and  inflicting  them  on  those  about  us.  Do  you 
get  "grouchy"  when  you  do  not  feel  well  or  cannot  have 
your  own  way?  Quit  it.  The  reason  for  moodiness  is  not 
"temperament" ;  it  is  self-love,  and  there  is  no  excuse  for 
it  at  all.  None  of  our  feelings  need  be  considered  unless 
they  can  be  translated  into  useful  action. 

WHOEVER  will  live  the  life  of  reality  suggested  here 
will  see  no  catastrophe  in  the  passing  of  the  years.  If 
much  is  lost  with  youth,  much  is  also  gained.  It  is  not  until 
middle  age  that  we  can  have  any  true  sense  of  values,  or  be 
free  from  the  uncertainties  and  tabus  that  beset  the  young. 
If  we  say  Yes  to  life  we  may  be  sure  life  will  be  our  un- 
failing friend. 

If  we  cannot  get  what  we  want  we  may  cheerfully  accept 
what  we  can  get.  And  experience  teaches  us  over  and  over 
that  acceptance  brings  the  richer  gain. 

This  is  good  common  sense,  good  morality  and  good  men- 
tal hygiene.  And  these  three  at  last  are  one. 


Safe  Drinks  for  Texas 


By  ELLA  G.  WHITE 


IF  your  imagination  is  sufficiently  elastic  to  envisage  an 
area  of  land  265,000  square  miles  and  more,  and 
people  this  expanse  with  more  than  five  million  human 
beings  with  their  necessary  domestic  animals,  the 
universal  problem  of  supplying  drinking  water  of  safe 
quality  may  be  perceived  in  its  rightful  scale  for  the  state 
of  Texas.  That  land  of  the  romancer  and  moving-picture 
promoter  is  usually  considered  a  vast  open  prairie,  where 
coyotes  and  wild  Spanish  ponies  and  rattlesnakes  of  tremen- 
dous size  play  hide-and-seek  in  primitive  fashion,  calculated 
to  amuse  a  few  scattered  cowboys  and  longhorn  steers.  The 
peculiar  wildness  and  unnatural  backwardness  of  Texas 
have  been  so  over-emphasized  by  those  well  disposed  to 
furnish  information  on  the  subject  of  western  progress,  that 
it  is  indeed  difficult  for  the  blase  easterner  to  believe  that 
the  population  in  Texas  is  so  congested  at  any  point,  or 
that  living  conditions  are  modern  enough  to  require  drink- 
ing water  to  be  protected  from  the  ravages  of  civilization. 
Indeed,  some  of  the  natives  themselves  have  been  so  im- 
pressed with  the  ideas  promulgated  by  the  movies  that  they 
actually  refuse  to  believe  the  truth  when  presented  in  the 
form  of  a  typhoid  epidemic. 

Most  everybody  living  in  Texas  now  has  to  drink  a 
little  water  and  many  of  them  actually  require  the  liquid 
for  bathing  purposes,  especially  since  the  introduction  of 
the  bath  tub  in  1842  and  the  frank  styles  of  the  twentieth 
century.  The  volume  of  water  consumed  by  these  two 
processes  alone  is  considerable.  Other  respectable  activities 
requiring  quantities  of  potable  water  include  the  manu- 
facture of  ice  and  the  production  and  distribution  of  milk. 
Ground  water  supplies  are  abundant  and  of  fair  quality, 


but  as  the  population  increases,  unquestionably  surface 
supplies  will  constitute  the  greatest  source,  which  means 
that  practically  all  drinking  water  will  in  time  require 
some  treatment. 

FOR  a  long  time  there  were  only  two  water  plants  in 
the  state  which  supplied  a  treated  product  to  their  thirsty 
patrons.  Everybody  else  in  Texas  drank  their  water  as 
they  did  their  whiskey — straight.  Despite  the  germ  theory, 
many  of  them  survived.  Possibly  most  of  them  rested  secure 
in  the  faith  that  water  from  nature's  own  storage  vats  is 
pure  and  harmless.  Water  was  drunk  freely  from  rivers, 
creeks,  springs,  and  wells,  little  thought  being  taken  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  was  bacteriologically  pure,  just  so  it  was 
fairly  clear,  colorless,  had  an  acceptable  taste,  and  no  odor 
to  advertise  its  presence.  According  to  a  statement  by  L.  O. 
Bernhagen  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Texas  Water  Works 
Association  in  1921,  Texas  had  only  four  water  filtration 
plants  in  1911  serving  a  population  of  117,000  or  more. 
In  1921  the  number  had  increased  to  twenty-five  either  in 
operation  or  in  the  process  of  construction. 

Those  persons  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  state  as 
based  upon  public  health  have  not  sought  to  dissuade  the 
drinkers  of  water  from  its  regular  and  generous  imbibition, 
but  they  have  perceived  the  necessity  of  protecting  water 
supplies  from  the  pollution  that  is  unavoidable  with  an 
increase  in  population  and  the  continued  careless  disposition 
of  human  wastes  in  the  neighborhood  of  surface  supplies. 

The  Texas  Section  of  the  Southwest  Water  Works  As- 
sociation grew  out  of  the  demand  for  more  widespread 
education  in  the  field  of  water  production  and  distribution 
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and  originated  at  the  first  Short  School  offered  through  the 
State  Health  Department  and  the  University  of  Texas  in 
1920.  A  few  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  Division 
of  Sanitary  Engineering  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  it 
became  evident  to  its  director,  V.  M.  Ehlers,  that  satis- 
factory compliance  with  the  laws  requiring  water  companies 
and  private  individuals  to  furnish  wholesome  safe  water 
to  the  public  was  well  nigh  impossible,  unless  city  officials 
could  be  taught  the  necessity  of  protective  measures  and 
the  operators  of  water  plants  induced  to  maintain  their 
plants  intelligently.  The  reason  for  poor  water  was  not 
lack  of  interest  or  willful  neglect  on  the  part  of  those  respon- 
sible, but  rather  due  to  their  ignorance  of  proper  procedure. 
Not  many  operators  had  ever  heard  much  about  the  germ 
theory  of  disease  and  those  who  had,  considered  it  in  the 
class  with  other  new-fangled  scarecrows.  In  order  to 
believe  germs  they  had  to  see  germs.  In  1920  a  ten-days 
Water  Works  School  was  conducted  at  the  University  of 
Texas  through  the  instigation  of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 
Laboratory  facilities  and  faculty  members  from  the  schools 
of  engineering,  biology,  and  chemistry  of  the  University 
were  utilized.  Twenty-four  students  registered  for  the  work. 
Based  upon  the  interest  manifested  and  the  needs  of  the 
hour,  the  Texas  Water  Works  Association  was  organized. 
The  second  and  third  schools  were  held  in  1921,  but  for 
one  week  only.  It  was  perceived  that  the  longer  term  made 
it  difficult  for  operators  to  attend  on  account  of  their  local 
duties,  and  too,  the  expense  to  them  was  more  than  the 
cities  wished  to  bear.  It  was  likewise  found  necessary  to 
arrange  for  group  study,  and  at  the  seventh  annual  school 
held  in  Austin  in  1925,  a  section  was  devoted  to  laboratory 
work  and  one  to  lectures  on  general  water  works  practices. 
The  annual  convention  was  likewise  included  in  the  last 
day  of  the  annual  school  to  avoid  a  second  yearly  meeting, 
and  to  give  all  those  attending  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
business  procedure  and  policies  for  future  growth.  This 
scheme  was  again  repeated  in  1926  at  which  time  the  at- 
tendance had  increased  to  about  250.  This  number  included, 
of  course,  a  great  many  observers  who  were  not  engaged 
in  the  water  works  profession  but  who  were  either  directly 
or  indirectly  interested  in  the  progress  being  made. 

FROM  the  origin  of  the  school  to  the  present  day  effort 
has  been  made  to  enlist  the  services  of  the  best  trained 
minds  in  the  field  of  sanitary  engineering,  bacteriology,  and 
preventive  medicine.  The  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  has  been  generous  with  its  personnel  in  making  the 
lectures  presented  of  the  very  highest  quality.  Interest  in 
water  protection  is  sufficiently  widespread  to  draw  speakers 
from  distant  fields,  and  the  attendance  at  the  schools 
indicates  that  local  people  are  not  adverse  to  receiving 
proper  instruction  in  the  operation  of  a  public  utility  which 
touches  the  heart  and  life  of  the  people  as  does  the  water 
plant.  Large  engineering  firms  from  various  sections  of  the 
country  have  contributed  talent  and  encouragement.  Texas' 
own  resources  have  been  drawn  upon  and  every  man  engaged 
in  the  water  works  business  has  been  given  an  opportunity 
to  express  himself. 

In  order  to  give  a  wider  circulation  to  the  good  material 
presented  at  the  annual  schools  and  to  keep  up  the  interest 
of  the  various  operators,  a  little  mimeographed  leaflet  was 
issued  monthly  called  The  Aerator.  This  leaflet  became  «o 
interesting  to  the  fraternity  that  the  Southwest  Water 


Works  Journal  recognized  its  value  and  secured  its  in- 
corporation into  the  Journal  as  a  Texas  section.  In  1924 
consolidation  of  the  Texas  Water  Works  Association  with 
the  Southwest  Water  Works  Association  had  been  ac- 
complished, the  Texas  members  retaining  the  title  of  the 
Texas  Section.  This  section  has  held  an  anuual  school  of 
one  week  each  year. 


THUS  has  grown  up  in  Texas  a  powerful  force  for  good 
water,  backed  by  public  opinion,  that  simplifies  law  en- 
forcement and  points  toward  a  hopeful  program  for  the  fu- 
ture. Since  the  onset  of  this  educational  venture  more  than 
thirty  complete  purification  plants  have  been  installed  while 
approximately  one  hundred  other  plants  provide  partial  treat- 
ment. Sometimes  they  provide  only  sedimentation,  some- 
times only  sterilization,  and  sometimes  only  filtration ; 
while  a  few  combine  at  least  two  of  the  purification  steps 
but  have  not  the  complete  process  from  chemical  softening 
to  delivering  a  chlorinated  water  into  the  distribution 
system.  A  great  many  of  such  water  supplies  are  adequately 
treated  since  all  Texas  water  supplies  do  not  require  complete 
treatment.  There  are  in  addition  to  these,  a  number  of  deep 
well  supplies  with  no  purification  treatment  which  deliver 
a  reasonably  safe  water  through  properly  installed  casings, 
pumping  machinery,  and  distribution  mains. 

A  large  number  of  the  water  plant  operators  in  Texas 
today  have  attended  at  least  one  of  these  annual  short 
schools  and  have  continued  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
Division  of  Sanitary  Engineering.  In  this  way  closer  co- 
operation has  been  accorded  the  Division  in  its  program  for 
grading  water  supplies.  In  1924  according  to  the  standards 
of  the  State  Health  Department  there  were  98  Class  A  sup- 
plies, which  meant  adequate  treatment,  complete  laboratory 
control,  and  regular  reporting  of  operation  to  the  State 
Health  Department.  That  the  interest  in  maintaining  a 
Class  A  water  supply  is  acute  in  Texas  is  made  manifest 
when  it  is  known  that  a  number  of  private  citizens  com- 
plained to  the  department  upon  the  publication  of  the 
classification,  with  the  result  that  a  great  many  improve- 
ments have  been  installed. 

Professors  of  biology,  bacteriology,  sanitary  engineering, 
public  health,  and  city  administration  teaching  in  Texas 
universities  have  attended  these  short  schools  and  have  given 
their  help  and  encouragement.  Through  these  contacts  the 
programs  in  the  various  schools  have  been  broadened  and 
made  to  conform  to  the  actual  needs  of  the  state  at  large. 
In  the  course  of  time  the  short  schools  may  be  abandoned 
as  the  work  is  taken  over  by  schools  and  colleges,  but  the 
teaching  furnished  by  the  short  schools  was  not  available 
from  any  other  source  at  the  time  the  plan  was  conceived. 
Courses  are  now  offered  at  the  University  of  Texas,  Texas 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Baylor  University, 
and  East  Texas  State  Teachers  College  for  those  desiring 
to  become  water  plant  operators,  bacteriologists,  or  workers 
in  allied  fields. 

Gradually  as  the  citizens  of  the  state  as  a  whole  become 
conversant  with  the  fundamentals  in  water  production  and 
distribution,  the  legislature  may  be  induced  to  incorporate 
into  law  the  requirement  that  water  plant  operators  be 
elected  upon  the  basis  of  an  examination  that  will  reveal 
their  fitness  for  the  work.  Such  a  measure  has  been  framed 
and  presented  at  the  last  two  regular  sessions,  but  has  failed 
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to  pass.  The  work  of  the  waterworks  fraternity,  however,  time  public  opinion  will  demand  the  legal  restrictions  now 
has  possibly  paved  the  way  for  a  more  general  appreciation  felt  to  be  necessary  to  a  fuller  realization  of  water  protec- 
of  all  public  health  protection  measures  and  it  is  hoped  in  tion  for  all  the  citizens  of  the  great  state  of  Texas. 


Blue  Ribbon  Crops 

By  FRANCES  SAGE  BRADLEY,  M.  D. 


IT  was  half  an  hour  before  the  County  Fair  would  be 
open  to  the  public,  but  already  wise  heads  and  wire- 
pullers were  eluding  amiable  gate-keepers.    Through 
a  side  entrance  to  the  Agricultural  Building  came  a 
long,  angular  man  bent  more,  apparently,  by  cares  of 
the  world  than  from  years ;  and  a  small  boy,  his  counterpart 
in  the  making.    The  child  lacked  only  added  stature  and 
a  dense  whiskery  growth  which  quite  submerged  all  features 
of  the  older  man  but  the  penetrating  eyes. 

Arrived  at  the  gaily  decorated  booth  of  the  Boys'  Corn 
Club,  the  boy  ducked  under  the  protecting  bar  and,  with 
an  air  of  proprietorship,  proceeded  to  repair  the  ravages  of 
the  preceding  day,  and  to  put  his  house  in  order. 

A  woman  halted  and  watched  the  busy  efforts  of  the 
small  exhibitor,  receiving  therefore  a  merry  twinkle  of  ap- 
preciation from  the  piercing  eyes  of  the  proud  parent — he 
could  be  no  other.  Thus  introduced,  the  man  approached. 

"Oh  I  know.  You're  the  woman  doctor  I've  watched 
examining  babies  over  yonder,"  with  a  hunch  of  the  thumb 
towards  the  corner  of  the  building.  She  admitted  the  charge. 

"Ever  have  any  babies  of  your  own?"  he  demanded 
skeptically. 

"Four,"  she  replied  promptly. 

"All  dead,  I  reckon." 

"Then  you  reckon  wrong,  for  they  are  all  living ;  all 
well  and  happy;  and  all  earning  a  good  living,"  she  came 
back  at  him  laughing. 

"Well  I  swan,"  came  from  the  depths  of  the  whiskers. 
Then,  "Maybe  1'arnin'  women  this  yer  baby  business  is 
all  right  but  it's  new  to  we  uns  in  these  parts.  I  reckon 
it's  all  of  a  part  with  this  stock  breedin',  soil  buildin',  seed 
gradin'  stunt  what  nobody  ever  heern  of  in  my  day." 

He  continued,  "Yo*  job  now  air  raisin'  pri/,e  babies  while 
mine  air  raisin'  long  staple  cotton,  leas'ways  for  a  money 
crap.  Of  co'se  I  raises  other  things  on  the  side  like  hawgs, 
an'  corn  for  fambly  bread  an'  to  winter-feed  the  stock. 
Most  of  all  I  reckon  I'm  a  raisin'  farmers,"  reaching  with 
pride  for  a  half  dozen  ears  from  a  blue-ribboned  tray. 

"Aw,  pa,"  protested  the  embarrassed  boy,  but  the 
father  was  relentless.  "Sixty  bushels  to  the  acre  on  land 
what  never  yielded  me  mo'n  thirty-five  to  forty.  That  ain't 
bad  for  a  shoat  of  his  age,"  beaming.  "An"  look  at  the  size 
an'  shape  of  the  ye'rs,  the  same  from  eend  to  eend,  an'  the 
rows  of  kernels  as  regler  an*  straight  as  strings  of  pearls. 
If  he  is  my  kid,  I'm  hyar  to  state,  I'll  make  a  farmer  outen 
that  boy,"  and  the  father  strutted  around  the  exhibit  criti- 
cally comparing  his  blue  ribbon  corn  with  that  bearing  red 
and  white  decorations  and  honorable  mentions. 

"Splendid,"  congratulated  the  doctor.  Then,  glancing 
at  the  young  farmer,  "You  believe  in  beginning  early." 

"Cain't  start  too  soon,"  he  asserted.  "This  boy's  been 
doin'  chores  sence  he  put  on  pants;  an'  one  of  the  rules 
of  this  competition  was  that  it  would  n't  interefere  with  his 
resrler  work.  Else  I  never  would  a  let  him  mix  up  in  the 


mess.  We  air  dirt  farmers  in  these  parts  with  no  time  for 
fancy  stunts.  As  a  matter  of  fac'  Joey's  school  interfered 
mo'n  the  corn  projec'  with  his  regler  work  for  it  kep'  him 
from  home  the  whole  endurin'  day,  while  his  acre  of  corn 
only  took  his  early  mawnin's  an'  late  evenin's  arter  chores 
was  done.  I've  never  follered  this  county  demonstration 
work  much  befo'  but  I'll  say  that  hyarter  my  chillen'll  line 
up  with  cannin',  poultry,  pig  an'  corn  clubs  as  soon  as 
they're  old  enough  to  j'ine." 

"How  old  is  Joey  and  what  work  does  he  do  while  school 
is  in  session  ?"  asked  the  doctor. 

"Well,  you  may  not  believe  it,  but  he's  fo'teen  goin'  on 
fifteen,  an'  while  he  does  look  kind  o'  puny  he's  pearter'n 
you'd  think.  If  I  do  say  it,  he's  no  slouch  at  work.  As 
regler  as  the  sun  rises  an'  sets  he  milks  the  six  cows  an' 
takes  'em  to  pasture,  feeds  the  stock,  then  himself  and,  when 
he  don't  have  to  go  to  school,  beats  it  to  the  fie!'.  But 
he'd  git  a  lot  mo'  done  if  it  want  for  that  tarnal  truant 
officer.  She's  powerful  meddlesome,  but  I  reckon  we  got 
her  goose  cooked  for  this  comin'  year,  an'  some  other  county 
kin  wrastle  with  her.  Of  co'se  Joey's  natu'al  bawn  chore-; 
air  gittin'  wood  an'  water,  an'  such  odd  jobs  as  makin'  the 
garden,  goin'  to  mill,  cleanin'  out  hen-houses,  mendin' 
harness,  runnin'  errands  to  town  or  to  his  married  sister's. 
gittin'  the  church  ready  for  meetin'  an'  so  on.  He's  little 
but  he's  got  sense  an'  he  gits  around'  handy.  Thar's  allus 
somethin1  to  do  in  such  a  big  fambly." 

"How  many  children  have  you?"  asked  the  curious  one. 

"Two  older  an'  three  younger'n  Joey,"  replied  the  father. 
"Then  thar's  my  brother  what's  po'ly,  an'  my  wife's  mother 
what  makes  her  home  with  us.  Twelve  in  all.  That's  not 
as  big  as  some,  but  I'll  say  its  enough.  Of  co'se  we  all 
works  together  but  Joey's  the  oldest  boy  an'  I'll  sho  be 
proud  when  he  kin  take  a  man's  part  in  feedin'  an'  coverin' 
ther  nakedness;  in  plowin'  an'  cl'arin'  the  Ian';  an'  han- 
dlin'  the  crap  arter  it's  made." 

"Is  your  wife  as  large  for  a  woman  as  you  are  for  a 
man?  And  are  your  other  children  full  size?"  pursued 
the  doctor,  eyeing  the  diminutive  one. 

"Bigger,"  responded  the  man.  "You  never  seed  sech 
buxom  women  as  my  wife  an'  gals;  even  the  little  uns  is 
big  uns,"  smiling.  "Joey's  the  only  runt  in  the  bunch,  an' 
I  don't  know  how  come  he  did  n't  grow  off  better.  He 
was  a  likely  little  feller  plumb  till  he  had  whooping  cough. 
The  rest  of  'em  got  along  all  right  but  it  went  powerful 
hard  with  him.  He  does  tol'able  well  in  warm  weather, 
but  come  winter,  he  wheezes  an'  coughs  the  whole  time." 

"Come  over  to  my  booth,  Joey,  an'  let's  see  how  much 
you  weigh,"  suggested  the  "baby  raiser." 

His  eyes  brightened,  but  the  freckled  face  fell  when  he 
discovered  that  sweater  and  shoes  must  be  removed.  "Gee," 
he  remonstrated,  "There  wont  be  nothin'  lef  to  weigh.  You 
see,"  he  explained,  "I've  been  goin'  at  a  pretty  good  pace  for 
the  past  six  weeks,  an'  aint  been  still  Ions;  enough  to  put 
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A  Plan  for  Promoters 


TO  reduce  the  high  mortality  in  socio-medico-health 
projects,  a  method  of  procedure  as  exact  and  logical 
as  that  of  the  devotees  of  medical  asepsis  is  required.  For 
the  lack  of  observance  of  such  a  ceremonial  many  a  good 
idea  dies  aborning  and  the  loose  unwieldly  community  loses 
the  treatment  so  shrewdly  planned  for  its  salvation.  To 
executives  of  health  committees,  to  promoters  of  welfare 
federations,  councils  of  social  agencies,  chambers  of  com- 
merce, health  officers  (whether  physicians  or  engineers  or 
publicists),  to  nursing  associations,  let  me  appeal,  that  you 
may  avoid  some  of  the  errors  and  failures  of  those  who 
have  worshipped  direct  action  and  efficiency  short  cuts. 

j.  Granted  that  you  have  an  objective,  such  as  a  demon- 
stration of  a  pre-school  clinic,  of  prenatal  service,  a  special 
heart  class,  a  posture  or  nutrition  class,  a  health  center 
or  a  county  nurse,  first  define  and  refine  your  purpose 
until  it  can  be  crystallized  in  a  brief  honest  descriptive 
paragraph.  What  is  it  you  aim  to  do,  and  why  should 
it  be  undertaken  here  and  now  and  by  you? 

2.  See  that  your  plan  of  action  violates  none  of  the  rules 
of  good   administration.     It  must   be  simple,   inexpensive 
and  provide   for  responsibility  and  authority  vested  in  the 
same  person.    The  method  of  work  as  planned  is,  if  possi- 
ble, a  more  important  test  of  success,  at  least  in  the  pre- 
natal stage  of  a  project,  than  is  the  object  to  be  attained. 
The   inspiration,    the    idea,    the    hope,   will    appeal   to    the 
ubiquitous   social    optimist,    but    the   payroll   will   be    met 
chiefly  by  those   who   are   convinced    of   the   practicability 
of  the  method  proposed.     Included  in  the  picture  of  the 
job  as  proposed  it  is   essential  to  reserve  material  for   a 
control,  a  foil,  the  makings  of  a  contrast  between  the  many 
who   will   continue   in    their    present   misfortune    and    the 
few   to   be  blessed  with  your  beneficient  panacea  of  pre- 
vention or  relief.    Remember  you  are  experimenting  in  the 
social  sciences  and   to  be  convincing  you  must  have  your 
control  group,  be  it  with  white  rats,  monkeys  or  Nordics. 
The   horrible   example   group,   the   before-and-after-taking 
exhibits,  are  integral  parts  of  every  public  health  effort. 

3.  Now  carry  your  project  and  the  clear  picture  of  your 
method  to  the  president  and  public  health  committee  of  the 
local  county  medical  society.     Keep  the   entire  conception 
to  yourself  until  you  have  convinced  your  community  physi- 
cians  that  the   job   is   worth   doing,    and   in   the   way  you 
propose.     At  no  time   later  will   this  be   easier.     Assume 
that  they  have  at  least  as  keen  an  interest  in  their  home 
town  and  its  health   reputation   as  you   and  your   society 


have.  Do  them  the  courtesy  of  letting  them  into  the 
secret.  Assume  that  they  wish  to  share  in  the  leadership, 
in  the  direction,  in  the  credit,  as  well  as  in  the  creation 
of  favorable  public  opinion  and  in  the  unpaid  services  you 
will  expect  them  to  provide.  Remember  that  physicians 
are  at  least  as  likely  as  any  one  else  in  the  town  to  have 
opinions  worthy  of  respect,  without  the  support  of  which 
your  soon-to-be-launched  publicity  drive  will  perhaps  fall 
flattish. 

4.  Once  you  have  the  endorsement,  approval,  sanction  or 
guarantee  of  support  from  the  organized  medical  profes- 
sion, get  your  money  for  the  first  year's  work.    You  see, 
each  donor  has  a  doctor  and  the  ability  to  quote  the  vote 
of    the   county   society   will   help   mightily   in   filling  your 
budget's  stocking. 

5.  At  last  with  objective,  plan,  certificate  of  approval,  and 
funds  you  are  ready  for  the  plunge.     But  test  the  water 
by  a  trial  trip,  just  wading   in  first,   before  you  make   a 
plunge  in  the  altogether.     Use  selective  publicity  to  begin 
with.     Get   the  ministers,   the  school   teachers,   the   board 
of  trade,  the  women's  civic  club  well  informed  before  you 
ask  the  newspapers  to  carry  the  message  to  all  and  sundry. 
Keep   off   the   front  page   until  you   are   certain   that   the 
thoughtful  well  wishers  for  health  progress  are  with  you. 

6.  Then  broadcast  the  opening  of  the  service,  be  expansive, 
with  generous  hopes  of  salvaging  lives  and  years  of  happi- 
ness.    Shout  your  plans  from  the  house  tops  if  you  have 
time  and  energy,  but  at  all  events  get  to  work  with  the 
only  kind   of    advertising  decent   professional   groups   can 
afford   to   indulge   in,   namely,   service,   the   greatest   sales 
manager  of  them  all. 

7.  Recall  your  promises  of  performance  before  the  public 
and  your  cheerful  supporters  remind  you  of  them.     Give 
early  and  regular  reports  of  progress.     Confess  to  errors 
of  judgment  and  plan,  report  incomplete  results  and  partial 
failures  quickly,  lest  another  point  the  finger  at  you  and 
accuse   you    of    voicing    half-truths.      Claim    all   you   can 
honestly,  but  be  human  and  admit  your  fallibility. 

8.  Before  you  ask  for  money  to  go  on,  give  the  full  record 
of  the  end  results  and  the  costs  with  meticulous  care. 

SLOW,  burdensome,  thorough,  colorless!   Yes!  like  most 
of  the  good  work  of  the  world.    Health  promotion  is 
not  an  inspirational  junket — more  a  travelogue  of  toil.   But 
it  is  beautiful   as  befits   intelligent  unselfishness. 

— HAVEN  EMERSON,  M.D. 


no  meat  on  my  bones.     Now  my  crap  is  made  an"  my  prize 
safe.     I  kin  take  it  easy,  an'  lay  on  some  muscle." 

At  the  children's  booth  were  other  members  of  the  corn 
club  clamoring  to  be  weighed  and  measured  before  the  day's 
rush  began.  The  doctor  selected  two  or  three  fourteen-year- 
oldsters  whom  she  examined  in  the  presence  of  Joey  and  his 
father.  Then  she  dismissed  them  and  showed  the  father 
what  was  happening  in  the  body  of  his  child ;  showed  him 
the  lack  of  color,  light  weight  and  scant  muscle  develop- 
ment; the  poor  posture  and  diminished  breathing  capacity; 
the  neglected  condition  of  his  teeth  and  tonsils  as  compared 
with  those  of  the  preceding  boys.  She  listened  to  his  heart 
and  lungs  and  found  yet  more  serious  trouble.  Inquiries 
concerning  the  uncle  who  was  po'ly  revealed  the  fact  that 
he  was  suffering  from  "slow  consumption"  and  that  he 
shared  the  room  and  often  the  bed  of  one  of  the  boys. 


The  father  was  nonplussed.  At  first  jubilant,  he  be- 
came incredulous,  antagonistic  when  the  doctor  informed 
him  that  his  ambition  for  his  boy  was  costing  him  dear;  that 
he  was  grinding  his  seed  corn;  and  that  only  by  prompt 
and  prolonged  care  was  there  a  chance  of  saving  this  son. 

Under  protest  the  lad  was  finally  brought  to  his  family 
physician  who  corroborated  the  findings  of  the  baby  doctor. 
And  today  Joey  is  browning  in  a  big  leaf  in  the  sunny 
pavilion  of  a  state  sanitarium,  making  up  the  work  he  lost 
in  school,  studying  soils,  seed,  rotation  of  crops,  the  pre- 
vention and  care  of  diseases  in  plants  and  animals.  Better 
than  all  the  rest,  he  is  learning  the  care  of  his  own  body. 

Crest-fallen,  distressed,  the  farmer  has  gone  back  to  his 
cotton  and  corn  a  sadder  but  wiser  man.  At  a  heavy,  per- 
haps a  crushing  cost  he  has  learned  that  all  the  blue  ribbon 
corn  in  the  world  is  not  worth  one  blue  ribbon  boy. 


COMMUNITIES 


Restoring  Our  Devastated  Regions 


By  C.  F.  ANSLEY 


A  HOUSE,   a  woman  and   a  plow-ox — these  are 
the  first  needs  of  a  farmer.     So  Hesiod  said  a 
long   time   ago;   any  other   farmer  might   have 
said  it  down  to  the  days  of  our  grandfathers. 
Then  came  specialized  farming  with  use  of  ma- 
chines, and  the  farmer's  first  need  was  money.    The  aberra- 
tion has  proved  temporary  in  Europe,  which  returns  to  the 
sickle  and  the  flail;  it  is  passing  in  America.     The  Ameri- 
can farmer  is  urged  to  diversify  his  production ;  the  farmers 
left  on  the  land  after  the  exodus  may  be  those  that  accept 
this  good  counsel.     If  autonomous  ways  are  reestablished, 
the   house,   the   woman   and   the   plow-ox   may   regain   the 
precedence   they   held   through   millenniums.      Hesiod   was 
not  saying  original  things ;  he  was  reciting  proverbial  wisdom 
transmitted  to  him  from  neolithic  time. 

To  neolithic  farmers  agriculture  owes  the  most  of  what 
it  has — its  crops,  its  farm  animals,  Indo-European  language, 
monogamous  marriage.  On  the  road  from  the  neolithic 
there  have  been  some  losses.  The  neolithic  farmer  had  his 
ways  of  building  his  house,  good  ways  that  farmers  prac- 
ticed and  improved  until  recent  times.  As  the  industrial 
revolution  spread  over  Europe,  farmers  stopped  building 
and  began  their  migration  to  urban  centers.  The  old  farm 
houses  stood  and  still  stand;  they  commonly  suffice  for  the 
rural  population,  though  where  industrialism  has  broken 
down,  building  has  begun  again  on  farms.  Some  neighbor- 
hoods have  forgotten  their  old  ways  of  building;  such  a 
neighborhood  is  fortunate  if  it  can  bring  from  elsewhere 
a  farmer  in  whom  the  tradition  lives. 

European  farmsteads  of  high  and  low  degree  have  ap- 
pealed to  artists  as  possibly  no  other  buildings  have.  The 
lines  of  the  buildings  are  structural  and  frank;  the  archi- 
tecture of  Anne  Hathaway's  cottage  can  never  grow  obso- 
lete and  absurd.  People  who  live  in  such  homes  find  them 
exceptionally  comfortable.  They  leave  unwillingly ;  it  is  the 
privileged  son  who  may  stay,  and  to  the  others  his  house 
remains  the  seat  of  their  clan.  No  city  house  that  may 
win  takes  a  comparable  place  in  the  clan  memories. 

The  walls  of  old  European  farm  buildings  are  often 
coated  with  plaster,  and  for  some  time  there  has  been  little 
inquiry  about  what  the  plaster  concealed.  The  building  of 
later  years  has  been  in  cities,  of  materials  that  could  be 
bought  and  shipped  in,  materials  suited  to  high,  thin  walls. 
Even  wood,  stone  and  brick  have  now  made  way  for  steel, 
so  that  Walls  may  be  higher  and  thinner.  The  building 
trades  have  gone  where  work  might  be  found  and  have 
adapted  themselves  to  urban  processes.  If  anybody  wonders 
now  what  the  walls  of  old  European  farm  buildings  are 
made  of,  he  is  likely  to  decide  that  their  plaster  must  cover 
brick  or  stone.  The  conclusion  would  often  be  a  mistake. 
The  thick  walls  for  which  cities  have  not  room  are  built 
of  materials  at  hand,  not  needing  transportation.  These 
materials  vary  with  localities. 


In  the  parts  of  England  where  the  soil  rests  on  chalk, 
ways  of  building  with  the  chalk  have  been  practiced.  Strong 
and  lasting  material  has  been  made  of  it,  as  for  example 
its  part  in  Salisbury  Cathedral  has  proved.  English  farms, 
however,  are  commonly  on  clay  rather  than  chalk,  and 
farm  buildings  on  day  are  characteristically  built  of  clay. 
Large  sun-dried  bricks,  called  "clay  lumps,"  are  sometimes 
used  ;  these  are  not  unike  the  American  adobe  or  the  un- 
burned  bricks  of  Egypt  and  Babylon.  The  word  "adobe" 
seems  traceable,  through  Spanish  and  Arabic,  from  our 
English  back  to  ancient  Egyptian.  Rightly  used,  adobe 
makes  good  walls.  In  a  humid  region,  they  need  foundations 
as  wooden  walls  do,  and  they  need  an  overhanging  roof: 
"boots  and  a  hat,"  the  English  say.  Careless  workmanship 
discredits  any  material,  and  adobe  has  suffered  from  it;  but 
the  long  history  of  adobe  may  not  yet  be  ended.  Future 
civilizations  that  build  in  adobe  may  find  our  walls  and 
trace  their  word  to  our  language.  In  England,  the  more 
usual  method  of  building  with  clay  involves  no  brick-mak- 
ing. A  mortar  called  "cob"  is  made  of  clay,  water  and 
straw;  the  walls  are  built  up  of  layers  of  this  cob,  without 
the  use  of  boxes  or  "forms."  After  the  walls  are  built, 
they  are  cut  smooth  and  plumb  by  a  tool  resembling  a 
spade.  Cob  is  not  used  by  cotters  only;  great  houses  are 
built  of  it.  The  house  in  which  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was 
born  is  of  cob. 

For  the  mixed  farming  that  was  the  work  of  rural  Europe 
in  neolithic  time  as  it  has  continued  to  be,  the  best  soils  are 
the  loams.  Loam  makes  a  better  wall  than  chalk  or  clay; 
or,  to  be  just  to  our  farmer  ancestors,  possibly  one  might 
rather  say  that  they  learned  to  build  their  best  walls  of 
their  best  soil.  No  mixture  of  other  material  is  necessary 
or  helpful.  A  layer  of  the  loam  about  a  hand's  breadth  in 
thickness  is  put  into  such  a  form  as  is  now  used  in  building 
of  concrete;  the  loam  is  then  tamped  until  it  is  as  solid  as 
tamping  will  make  it.  Layer  above  layer,  the  loam  is 
tamped  in  the  form  until  the  wall  is  high  enough.  That 
is  the  essential  of  the  process,  the  most  there  is  to  it.  The 
best  earth  for  the  purpose  is  the  best  soil  for  mixed  farm- 
ing; such  soil,  for  example,  as  the  loess  of  the  American 
Great  Valley  and  Great  Plains.  Unless  in  an  exceptionally 
dry  time,  the  earth  needs  no  moistening.  Every  farmer 
knows  that  earth  may  be  too  wet  or  too  dry  to  tamp  well; 
and  good  tamping,  which  every  farmer  can  do,  is  all  that  is 
needed  to  make  a  good  wall. 


"/^^lOMMON  dirt"  is  so  abundant  a  materail  and  tamp- 
\>  _  j  ing  is  so  simple  a  process  that  men  who  have  not  used 
buildings  of  tamped  earth  are  likely  to  doubt  their  merits. 
Doubt  is  undeserved,  for  tamped  earth  walls  have  been  made 
through  thousands  of  years  and  have  proved  that  for  farm 
buildings,  including  houses,  they  can  hold  their  own  against 
walls  of  any  material  whatever.  Hannibal  built  walls  of 
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tamped  earth.  Pliny  tells  how  the  Romans  built  such 
walls:  he  says,  "These  walls  will  last  for  centuries,  are 
proof  against  rain,  wind  and  fire,  and  are  superior  in  solid- 
ity to  any  cement."  A  Roman,  and  Pliny  in  particular, 
would  not  make  such  a  statement  in  ignorance  of  cements 
and  their  merits.  The  Romans  brought  to  France  their 
method  of  building  with  tamped  earth  and  French  farmers 
still  use  the  method.  "Pise  de  terre"  is  their  name  for 
tamped  earth ;  the  name  and  its  shortened  form  "pise"  have 
been  borrowed  into  English.  "Rammed  earth"  is  another 
name  used  in  England. 

WALLS  of  pise  are  strong  when  they  are  first  built,  and 
age  makes  them  stronger.  It  is  said  that  in  time  they 
really  "turn  to  stone" ;  probably  the  statement  is  scientifically 
accurate.  The  walls  are  so  dry  that  they  take  the  moisture 
from  any  wood  used  in  window  and  door  frames  or  other 
parts  of  buildings,  preserving  the  wood.  Pise  is  manifestly 
fire-proof  and  wind-proof,  as  Pliny  observed.  It  is  found 
peculiarly  warm  in  winter;  its  coolness  in  summer  has  been 
decisive  in  leading  to  its  use  in  South  Africa  and  in  Australia, 
pise  buildings  being  comfortable  when  heat  makes  other 
buildings  intolerable  to  Europeans.  By  admixture  of  broken 
glass  at  the  base  of  a  wall  and  by  other  simple  devices,  pise 
may  be  made  vermin-proof.  The  durability  of  the  material 
makes  the  buildings  of  a  generation  a  part  of  the  capital 
of  all  generations  that  follow,  a  more  secure  hereditament 
than  the  fertility  of  the  land  itself.  Later  generations  may 
add  to  inherited  buildings  if  they  choose,  but  they  need 
never  make  new  beginnings  as  must  those  who  buJd  of 
wood. 

American  farming  began  in  fields  that  had  to  be  cleared 
of  forest.  Logs  had  to  be  used  or  destroyed ;  those  that 
could  be  used  in  building  or  in  fencing  were  so  used,  not 
because  the  material  was  best  but  because  it  abounded. 
Later  the  lumber  industry  sold  white  pine  boards  in  a 
freely  competitive  market  like  the  farmer's  market.  Farmers 
could  afford  to  build  of  lumber  and  could  afford  to  employ 
carpenters  whose  wages  were  no  better  than  free  competition 
made  them.  Farmers  became  accustomed  to  "frame"  build- 
ings and  have  thought  little  about  other  materials.  Frame 
buildings  are  so  inflammable  that  cities  are  forced  to  remove 
them.  When  fire  spares  such  buildings,  they  decay.  At 
their  best  they  are  hard  to  heat  in  winter  and  a  poor  defence 
from  summer  heat.  They  require  painting  frequently,  and 
constant  war  against  vermin.  They  have  little  in  their  favor 
but  unthinking  tradition  from  a  time  when  their  cheapness 
recommended  them. 

THERE  is  now  no  housing  shortage  in  the  American 
farming  country ;  on  the  contrary,  abandoned  farmsteads 
abound.  Abandoned  frame  buildings  do  not  last  long.  Many 
farm  buildings  still  in  use  were  meant  to  be  temporary  from 
the  beginning  and  must  soon  be  replaced  if  their  work  is 
to  be  continued.  The  best  of  the  frame  buildings  have  no 
secure  tenure. 

In  a  time  not  remote,  therefore,  American  farms  generally 
will  need  reequipment  with  buildings  if  farming  is  to  be 
done.  The  present  state  of  agriculture  does  not  indicate 
that  fanners  can  afford  manufactured  or  transported  ma- 
terials or  can  compete  with  cities  in  employing  mechanics. 
"Diversified  agriculture,"  which  seems  the  farthest  reach  of 
current  thinking  about  the  rural  problem,  is  fundamentally 
not  a  way  to  make  money  but  a  way  to  avoid  expense.  A 
diversified  farmer  is  likely  to  afford  as  good  buildings  as 
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he  can  build,  with  neighborly  help,  of  material  supplied 
by  his  farm.  If  such  buildings  had  to  be  inferior,  they 
would  not  be  acceptable  to  any  but  inferior  people.  A  hut 
or  a  dug-out  will  do  as  a  detail  in  the  adventure  of  pioneer- 
ing, which  is  inspired  by  hope  and  is  not  without  romance ; 
but  families  capable  of  farming  will  have  houses  on  their 
farms  ultimately  if  there  are  houses  anywhere.  If  pise  were 
not  material  for  building  as  comfortable  and  sightly  as  any, 
capable  farmers  should  not  and  would  not  consider  it.  Ne- 
groes lived  in  shanties  until  they  found  a  way  of  escape ; 
white  farmers  may  be  slower,  but  they  are  likely  to  do  as 
thorough  a  job  in  the  end,  in  migration,  if  thorough  recon- 
struction should  prove  impossible. 

Europe  turns  painfully  toward  agriculture,  with  some 
new  building  and  with  hopes  of  more.  The  old  materials, 
approved  by  centuries  of  experience,  give  promise  of  what 
Clough  Williams-Ellis  terms  "a  renascence."  Like  J.  St. 
Loe  Strachey,  editor  of  the  Spectator,  he  has  written  with 
fine  response  to  the  ancient  tradition  in  farmsteads.  In 
America,  Dr.  H.  B.  Humphrey,  of  Maryland,  has  experi- 
mented successfully  with  pise.  In  collaboration  with  E.  W. 
Coffin,  he  has  written  a  handbook  that  gives  detailed  in- 
structions. The  literature  of  the  subject  will  no  doubt 
remain  less  rich  than  it  would  be  if  pise  were  something 
to  advertise;  but  it  gives  no  promise  of  paying  much  to 
anybody  but  farmers.  In  the  end,  selling  some  building 
materials  may  be  preferred  to  selling  none. 

MUCH  of  the  charm  of  European  farmsteads  is  their 
appearance  of  belonging,  their  manifest  growth  from 
the  soil.  The  pueblos  and  the  mission  buildings  of  the  Ameri- 
can South-West  make  a  similar  appeal.  For  a  like  good  reason, 
the  most  beautiful  farm  houses  yet  built  by  white  Americans 
were  the  log  houses  and  the  sod  houses.  They  were  felt  to 
be  temporary  and  they  showed  it ;  they  had  other  obvious 
defects;  but  they  never  imitated  obsolete  city  styles.  They 
manifestly  belonged  where  they  stood,  and  they  were  built 
to  the  use  of  those  who  occupied  them.  Following  old  farm 
tradition  might  yield  the  same  artistic  validity  more  ade- 
quately exemplified. 

The  merits  of  pise  in  the  American  farming  country  would 
not  be  exclusively  utilitarian.  Pise  may  be  coated  with  pig- 
ment or  plaster,  but  its  surface  stands  the  weather  better  than 
any  cover  that  can  be  applied.  The  ochre  of  the  usual 
Great  Plains  and  Great  Valley  subsoil,  the  loess  that  is  dug 
from  cellars,  is  ideal  in  color  for  harmony  with  the  land- 
scape. 

Buildings  of  pise  might  be  lofty  if  the  builders  desired, 
but  farms  have  not  the  citys'  need  of  economizing  horizontal 
space.  If  the  builder  chose,  his  rooms  might  all  be  on  the 
ground  floor;  they  might  be  arranged,  like  the  houses  of 
ancient  Greece,  around  a  court.  Those  old  Greek  houses 
were  not  large,  and  the  experience  of  mankind  warns  against 
the  burden  of  superfluous  room  in  a  dwelling.  A  farm 
house  might  well  be  as  large  as  the  house  of  Pericles;  his 
townsmen  would  not  have  admired  excess. 

The  farmer  who  builds  in  pise  can  build  as  he  chooses;  he 
will  probably  build  beautifully,  for  both  he  and  the  material 
will  prefer  direct  and  honest  lines.  Autonomous  farming, 
with  release  from  tribute,  may  again  give  farmers  leisure  for 
interest  in  vines,  shrubs  and  trees  from  their  woods.  In 
another  generation,  artists  may  be  making  pilgrimages 
through  the  hinterland  of  Main  Street  as  now  to  Taos  or 
the  Rhone.  If  the  hinterland  is  to  achieve  no  such  allure- 
ments, the  winning  of  the  West  was  a  mistake. 


Cities  Tomorrow 


In  the  babel  of  voices  that  are  raised  to  herald  the  greater  and  greater  cities  of  the  future — their 
double-decked  streets  and  endless  subways  and  topless  towers — one  among  a  thousand  has  a  word  to 
say  of  the  human  values  that  can  be  saved  only  by  vigorous  planning.  Such  was  the  paper  read 
before  the  city  planning  division  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  at  a  recent  conference 
in  Philadelphia.  The  paper  will  be  published  in  full  in  that  Society's  proceedings',  here  we  cite  a 

few  suggestive  paragraphs. 


THE  metropolitan  region  of  the  future  will  be  planned 
to  contain  a  number  of  distinct  urban  communities 
which  will  be  enabled  to  preserve  their  individuality  by 
surrounding  open  areas.  In  part  these  will  consist  of 
paries,  some  formal  such  as  Fairmount  Park  which  today 
separates  Philadelphia  from  the  main  line  towns,  some 
natural  parks  or  forest  reserves  such  as  those  Boston, 
Chicago  and  other  cities  are  acquiring.  But  park  land 
alone  will  not  be  enough.  So  much  open  space  is  required 
for  the  proper  ventilation  of  our  cities  that  a  considerable 
part  of  it  must  be  devoted  to  productive  uses  that  will 
pay  its  way.  Cities  like  New  York  and  its  New  Jersey 
neighbors,  and  the  great  congeries  of  cities  that  is  grow- 
ing up  about  San  Francisco  Bay  have  been  blessed,  largely 
against  their  wills,  by  open  water  spaces  that  seem  to 
some  of  their  bustling  citizens  far  larger  than  is  required — 
just  as  some  of  our  cities  in  the  past  thought  some  of 
their  streets  too  wide,  only  to  find  today  that  they  are 
not  wide  enough.  It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the 
economic  value  of  the  breezes  from  the  water  that  blow 
through  the  streets  of  New  York  and  the  bay  cities. 

Isolation,  however,  is  not  an  objective  in  the  regional 
plan.  Each  of  the  urban  units  in  the  region  must  be  readily 
accessible  from  the  others,  more  accessible  than  is  the 
upper  east  side  of  New  York  from  Riverside  Drive.  Water 
routes,  rail  routes,  and  main  or  arterial  highways  will  be 
carefully  planned  so  that  each  center  in  the  region  may 
be  easily  and  quickly  reached  from  every  other  center. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  by  very  far  the  greatest 
amount  of  daily  travel  by  an  urban  population  is  between 
home  and  place  of  employment,  and  when  it  is  remembered 
that  in  such  cities  as  New  York  or  Chicago  with  their 
overgrown  central  business  districts,  where  vocations  that 
have  no  possible  direct  connection  are  jumbled  together, 
the  working  population  must  twice  daily  pass  thousands  of 
buildings  that  have  no  possible  part  in  their  lives,  the 


waste  of  time,  effort,  money,  becomes  obvious.  Though 
like  businesses  instinctively  tend  to  group  themselves,  the 
financial  and  administrative  interests  in  one  group,  the 
dry-goods  wholesalers,  the  jewelers,  the  leather  men,  in 
other  groups,  and  thereby  simplify  their  transport  problem 
after  their  workers  have  arrived  for  the  day's  work,  these 
workers  still  waste  much  every  morning  and  evening  by 
passing  the  buildings  of  other  groups  and  the  dwellings 
that  house  the  employes  of  these  other  groups.  Better 
segregation  of  vocations,  which  we  can  secure  by  intelligent 
regional  planning  and  zoning,  instead  of  by  depending  upon 
the  blind  instinct  which  has  guided  us  up  to  the  present, 
will  bring  home  and  work  closer  together  and  in  smaller 
urban  units.  As  a  result  not  only  will  time  of  travel — 
today  worse  than  wasted  because  of  crowded  cars  that 
sap  the  rider's  strength  and  vitality — be  reduced,  but, 
because  more  space  will  be  available,  the  character  of 
the  worker's  house  may  be  improved.  .  .  . 

BY  and  large  the  best  means  of  transit  yet  invented  is 
that  one  reminiscent  of  days  before  the  horseless 
carriage,  known  as  shanks  mare.  For  the  normal  man  a 
half  hour's  walk,  especially  if  it  can  be  along  a  pleasant 
route,  is  a  good  prelude  to  a  day  of  sedentary  or  indoor 
labor.  Next  perhaps  comes  the  bicycle,  for  this  too  in- 
volves exercise.  Then  come  vehicles  that  run  upon  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  that  give  their  occupants  the  benefit 
of  sun  and  air.  Last  comes  that  means  of  transit  which 
takes  him  underground.  As  the  old  fashioned  outside  iron 
fire-escape,  now  happily  tending  to  disappear,  was  a  con- 
fession of  our  failure  to  construct  our  buildings  properly, 
so  the  subway  is  a  confession  of  our  failure  to  construct 
our  cities  properly.  There  is  room  enough  in  the  United 
States  for  all  of  us  except  the  miners  to  live  above  the 
surface  of  the  earth. 

JOHN  IHLDER 


Back  to  the  Backyard 

MANY  and  varied  suggestions  have  been  made  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  backyard :  here  are  plans  prepared 
and  circulated  by  the  Department  of  Parks  of  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  looking  to  the  merging  of  individual  backyards 
in  a  city  block  into  one  glorious  block  backyard  where 
children  can  play  in  safety.  The  plan  makes  no  provision 
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for  the  noisy  and  far-ranging  games  like  baseball,  and  the 
experience  of  the  City  Housing  Corporation  in  Queens 
Borough,  New  York,  makes  it  plain  that  the  backyard,  even 
when  a  whole  block  is  planned  in  advance,  is  suitable  only 
for  the  play  of  very  little  folks  and  for  a  few  quiet  activities 
of  older  children.  It  must  be  supplemented  by  larger  play- 
grounds centrally  located  for  neighborhood  use.  But  it 
remains  the  ideal  foundation  of  a  playground  system. 
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INDUSTR  Y 


Health  Hazards  in  Textiles 

By  ADELAIDE  ROSS  SMITH,  M.D. 


THAT  working  conditions  in  many  industries  are 
unfavorable  to  health  is  known  indirectly  through 
mortality  statistics  and  knowledge  of  the  type  of 
work.  Accurate  information,  however,  depends 
largely  upon  physical  examinations  of  large  groups 
of  workers  in  the  various  industries.  Such  examinations  are 
not  easy  to  obtain  since  the  opportunity  to  make  them  must 
depend,  not  only  upon  the  necessary  leisure  but  also  on  the 
cooperation  of  employes,  often  difficult  to  secure.  In  the  past 
the  health  of  a  number  of  industrial  groups,  among  them  fur- 
riers, painters,  printers,  garment  workers,  food  handlers  and 
department  store  employes,  has  been  studied  in  this  way  and 
recently  a  contribution  to  knowledge  of  the  textile  industry 
has  been  made  by  the  Workers'  Health  Bureau  of  New 
York.  This  organization  has  just  published  the  first  two 
sections  of  a  Preliminary  Report  of  the  Medical  Examina- 
tions of  404.  Textile  Workers  of  Passaic  and  Vicinity.  The 
Bureau  had  the  cooperation  of  Dr.  Alice  Hamilton  of  Har- 
vard in  assembling  the  facts  on  which  it  bases  its  report. 
Facts  on  the  health  of  textile  workers  are  needed.  Authori- 
ties on  industrial  hygiene  have  from  time  to  time  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  conditions  in  textile  mills  tend  to  be 
bad  unless  controlled.  The  injurious  features  about  the 
work  are  the  presence  of  dust,  a  fine  wool  or  cotton  lint  in 
the  air,  togethet  with  an  atmosphere  which  is  overheated 
and  at  the  same  time  moist.  These  are  conditions  which  pre- 
dispose preeminently  to  infections  of  the  respiratory  pas- 
sages. Fatigue  is  increased  in  these  factories  by  the  constant 
standing  necessary  for  many  operations  and  by  the  continual 
loud  noise  and  vibration  of  the  machines.  In  the  operations 
involved  in  dyeing  and  finishing  the  textiles  there  is,  in  addi- 
tion, exposure  to  a  number  of  chemicals  some  of  which  are 
irritants  and  poisons. 

The  Bureau  states  at  the  outset  that  the  workers  given 
examinations  were  selected  at  random  and  were  unaware 
that  they  were  suffering  from  any  sickness.  The  first  section 
of  the  report  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  incidence  of 
of  respiratory  disease  and  notably  tuberculosis  in  this  group. 
Seventy-eight  workers  showed  evidence  of  definite  respira- 
tory disturbances  and  among  these  were  twenty-five  cases  of 
tuberculosis,  diagnosed  by  positive  physical  signs  confirmed 
by  x-ray  findings.  Of  these  twenty-five  workers  74  per 
cent  had  been  engaged  in  the  trade  for  two  or  more  years. 
This  tuberculosis  rate  of  a  little  over  6  per  cent,  it  is  pointed 
out,  is  twelve  times  greater  than  that  found  among  Metro- 
politan Life  policy-holders  in  1921,  six  times  greater  than 
the  rate  for  garment  workers;  five  times  greater  than  that 
for  printers  and  three  times  the  rate  among  furriers.  All  of 
these  trades  are  themselves  noted  for  their  high  rate  of 
respiratory  disease,  due  largely  to  hazards  similar  to  those 
in  the  textile  industry.  Next  to  the  highest  rate  by  age 
grouping,  28  per  cent,  occurred  in  the  youngest  group,  that 


from  14  to  19  years  of  age.  This  high  incidence  in  the 
youngest  group  is  compared  with  a  much  lower  incidence, 
1.2  per  cent,  in  a  group  of  approximately  the  same  age  dis- 
charged from  Bellevue  Hospital.  It  seems  possible,  however, 
that  this  difference  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
Bureau's  examinations  probably  brought  to  light  cases  in 
an  earlier  stage  than  a  hospital  group  would  show,  compris- 
ing as  it  would  only  cases  in  which  the  disease  had  progressed 
to  the  point  of  recognition. 

The  second  section  of  the  report  presents  in  detail  the 
physical  findings  in  a  group  of  77  dye  workers  included  in 
the  larger  group.  Of  these  workers  70  per  cent  were  under 
45  years  of  age  and  had  been  employed  in  the  industry  more 
than  two  years.  Their  physical  condition  was  poor;  none 
was  free  from  some  defect.  A  large  number  of  them  suffered 
from  gastric  disturbances,  muscular  pains,  frequent  coughs, 
colds  and  headaches.  The  rate  for  respiratory  disease,  other 
than  tuberculosis,  among  them  was  higher  than  for  any  of 
the  groups  with  which  they  were  compared  (other  textile 
workers,  printers,  painters,  furriers  and  food  handlers). 
Their  tuberculosis  rate  was  second  only  to  that  of  the  other 
textile  workers. 

The  percentage  of  heart  disease  among  them,  14.6  per 
cent,  is  compared  with  the  i  per  cent,  their  rate  for  high 
blood  pressure,  23.3  per  cent,  with  the  hypertension  rate  of 
7.2  per  cent  among  the  Metropolitan  policy  holders.  The 
other  compared  trades  all  showed  a  lower  rate  for  heart 
disease  and  all  but  the  printers  a  lower  rate  for  hypertension. 
In  connection  with  the  cases  of  heart  disease  and  high  blood 
pressure  the  long  factory  hours  are  stressed  and  the  fact 
is  brought  out  that  1 8  of  the  23  workers  with  one  or 
both  of  these  conditions  worked  55  hours  a  week  or  over, 
while  14  worked  between  61  and  72  hours  weekly. 

Of  these  dye  workers,  68  per  cent  were  anemic  while  even 
among  painters,  it  is  pointed  out,  who  are  subject  to  lead 
poisoning  and  therefore  especially  to  anemia,  the  rate  was 
less,  being  59  per  cent.  It  is  only  fair  to  mention  the  long 
duration  of  the  strike  and  the  possibility  that  privations  from 
loss  of  wages,  may  have  increased  the  incidence  of  anemia. 
Thirteen  dyers  were  found  to  show  symptoms  of  chronic 
aniline  poisoning,  but  it  was  impossible  to  discover  whether 
they  had  actually  been  exposed  to  aniline  in  their  work. 

What  is  the  significance  of  these  striking  findings?  The 
Workers'  Health  Bureau  does  not  hesitate  to  blame  the 
industry  and  that  the  occupational  factor  is  the  important 
one  cannot  be  doubted.  While  it  is  probably  true  that  other 
conditions  such  as  unhygienic  home  surroundings  enter  into 
the  story,  these  factors  are  also  present  among  the  other  in- 
dustrial groups  with  whom  these  textile  workers  compare 
unfavorably.  As  the  Bureau  points  out,  many  of  the  same 
hazards  exist  in  these  other  industries.  The  fact  that  the 
health  of  these  Passaic  textile  workers  is  so  markedly  under 
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par  is  a  clear  indication  that  this  industry,  at  least  as  repre- 
sented by  the  plants  concerned,  is  seriously  backward  in  the 
vital  matter  of  health  conservation. 

The  Workers'  Health  Bureau  was  presumably  unable  to 
make  a  survey  of  the  factories  to  ascertain  working  condi- 
tions at  first  hand.  Statements  of  the  workers  themselves 
were  relied  upon  for  information.  The  following  quotations 
from  the  report  give  a  picture  of  the  conditions  under  which 
the  dyers  worked  as  gathered  from  their  own  descriptions. 

The  dye  houses  work  day  and  night.  The  heat  in  some  of 
the  processes  such  as  dyeing  and  drying  is  that  of  the  tropics. 
The  steam  is  so  thick  you  cannot  see  the  worker  opposite  you. 
Dangerous  machines  stand  in  this  fog,  and  workers  constantly 
run  the  risk  of  serious  accidents  from  walking  into  them. 
The  atmosphere  is  unbearable,  filled  as  it  is  with  the  fumes 
from  bleaches,  acids  and  other  chemicals.  Floors  are  running 
with  water,  so  that  workers  must  wear  rubber  boots  or  wooden 
shoes  for  protection.  Clothes  are  dripping  with  steam  and 
perspiration.  Yet  workers  are  forced  to  work  ten,  twelve,  even 
fourteen  hours  a  day  or  night  during  the  rush  season.  .  .  . 
It  is  stated  that  workers  drop  from  sheer  exhaustion  and  sleep 
in  their  soaking  wet  clothes  on  the  sloppy  floors. 

When  the  night  shift  lets  out,  in  the  bitter  cold  of  winter, 
men  from  the  dry  room,  who  have  been  working  in  a  temper- 
ature of  140°,  report  that  they  must  walk  home  in  their  wet 
clothes  to  get  a  few  hours  sleep  before  reporting  again  at  7  in 
the  morning.  .  .  .  Twenty-one  workers  stated  that  they  were 
given  no  time  for  lunch  but  had  to  snatch  what  they  could  at 
the  job.  Thirty-five  workers  reported  that  they  were  given 
twenty  minutes  for  lunch.  Only  nine  were  given  one  hour. 
Ten  failed  to  report. 

Making  due  allowance  for  the  human  tendency  to  exag- 
geration in  the  recital  of  personal  hardships,  the  physical 
condition  of  these  people  gives  weight  to  their  story. 


The  Bureau  maintains  rightly  that  the  hazards  involved, 
dust,  heat,  excessive  moisture,  the  handling  of  poisonous 
chemicals,  can  be  immensely  mitigated  by  improving  plant 
hygiene.  Modern  methods  of  ventilation,  dressing  rooms 
with  showers  where  a  bath  can  be  taken  and  dry  clothes  put 
on  before  going  into  the  outer  cold ;  shortening  the  working 
hours  of  those  exposed  to  poisonous  substances;  providing 
lunch  rooms  and  allowing  a  lunch  period  of  sensible  length, 
would  go  far  toward  making  this  type  of  work  reasonably 
free  from  danger. 

The  competent  medical  study  presented  in  this  report  is 
an  important  and  valuable  piece  of  work  not  only  for  textile 
employers  and  workers  of  Passaic  and  elsewhere,  but  also 
for  the  public  for  whom  these  matters  of  industrial  sickness 
and  hardship  are  all  too  remote.  There  are  excellent  dyeing 
establishments  in  America  and  the  small  group  examined 
cannot  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  industry  as  a  whole,  yet  the 
results  of  their  examination  call  imperatively  for  further 
study.  The  Workers'  Health  Bureau  having  undertaken 
this  important  line  of  investigation  should  pursue  it  widely 
into  other  localities  until  the  picture  of  a  true  cross  section 
of  the  industry  can  be  presented. 

In  several  instances  the  editing  of  the  report  is  faulty  and 
a  word  must  be  said  in  regard  to  the  style  and  tone  in  which 
it  is  written.  The  Bureau'  has  distinctly  cheapened  a  sound 
medical  study  by  an  emotional  presentation  of  facts.  Actu- 
ally the  findings  would  be  more  impressive  if  allowed  to 
speak  for  themselves.  The  Bureau  will  have  more  influence 
in  helping  to  improve  industrial  health  conditions  by  main- 
taining a  more  composed  and  scientific  attitude  toward  its 
own  work. 


Low  Wages  in  the  South 


By  DEXTER  M.  KEEZER 


WHEN  in  the  year  1793  it  appeared  that  Eli 
Whitney    of    Westboro,    Massachusetts,    a 
guest  at  Mulberry  Grove,  General  Greene's 
plantation     near    Savannah,    Georgia,    had 
perfected  a  device  to  remove  the  seeds  from 
a  boll  of  cotton  without  the  aid  of  Negro 
hands,  the  planters  in  the  neighborhood 
became  so  entranced  by  its  labor-saving 
possibilities    that    they    appropriated    the 
young  school  teacher's  plans  without  re- 
gard to  his  claims  of  financial  reward  for 
his  invention.    For  many  years  Whitney, 
awarded  a  federal  patent  in  1794,  sought 
vigorously  but  generally  unsuccessfully  to 
share   the  savings  made  possible   by  the 
use  of  the  cotton  gin. 

If  Eli  Whitney  had  desired  to  punish 
the  South  for  what  seemed  to  him  a  lack 
of  financial  appreciation  of  his  inventive 
genius  his  life  could  hardly  have  been 
more  effectively  devoted  to  that  end.  By 
solving  the  labor  problem  involved  in  re- 
moving the  seeds  from  cotton,  he  removed 
the  limiting  factor  in  the  production  of 
that  staple.  Exports  were  about  125 
times  as  great  in  1800  as  they  were  in  Fr0m  The  American 


1792,  the  year  before  he  perfected  his  gin.  Field  hands  to 
feed  this  machine  immediately  came  into  great  demand,  and 
Negro  slavery,  a  waning  institution  in  1793,  answered  the 
need.  Thus  were  written  the  opening  chapters  of  the  Civil 
War,  and  the  more  paralyzing  reconstruction  which  fol- 
lowed. 

After  chaining  the  South  to  a  demoral- 
izing one-crop  system  and  Negro  slavery, 
Eli  Whitney  went  back  to  his  native  New 
England  and  there  convincingly  demon- 
strated to  his  neighbors  new  possibilities 
of  machine  manufacture.  The  result 
was  a  mechanized  industrial  system  in 
which  large-scale  agriculture  and  form- 
ally servile  labor  had  no  part.  In  the 
struggle  of  Civil  War,  which  Whitney 
might  well  have  seen  in  the  offing  when 
he  died  in  1825,  it  was  the  industrial  sys- 
tem of  the  North,  with  better  facilities 
for  making  engines  of  destruction,  that 
crushed  the  agricultural  system  and 
blighted  most  of  the  remainder  of  the 
nineteenth  century  south  of  the  Potomac. 
To  attribute  the  Civil  War  and  the 
fact  that  the  South  was  about  a  hundred 
years  later  than  the  North  in  getting 
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underway  industrially  to  Eli  Whitney's  inventive  genius  may 
seem  a  little  bit  like  blaming  James  Watt  for  recent  boiler 
explosions.  Yet  the  present  industrial  development  in  the 
South — a  subject  of  startled  comment  in  all  parts  of  the 
country — is  only  to  be  understood  by  reference  to  the  course 
of  events  which  followed  for  a  century  after  the  invention 
of  the  cotton  gin,  and  were  closely  related  to  it. 

The  fact  of  immediate  interest  today  is  that  industry  is 
going  south.  The  lead  is 
being  taken  by  the  textile 
industry  which,  from  small 
beginnings  twenty-five  years 
ago,  has  grown  until  today 
it  challenges  the  century-old 
primacy  of  New  England  in 
that  field  of  manufacture. 
As  an  index  of  this  move- 
ment it  may  be  noted  that  in 
July  of  this  year  the  cotton 
spindles  in  place  in  the  cot- 
ton-growing states  lacked 
less  than  one  hundred  of 
equalling  the  17,946,160  in 
New  England.  During  the 
same  month  the  4,445,543,- 
798  hours  which  the  south- 
ern spindles  were  at  work 
were  more  than  twice  as 
many  as  the  active  spindle 
hours  in  New  England. 

In  seeking  to  account  for 
the    rapid    growth    of    the 

Southern     textile      industry From    The  American   Child 

the  most  striking   aspect  of 

the  general  industrial  development  of  the  South — it  is  not 
necessary  to  go  much  beyond  the  elemental  factor  of  wages. 
The  outstanding  fact  about  the  southern  textile  situation 
today  is  that  the  money  wages  paid  to  the  workers  per  hour 
range  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  as  much  as  those  paid  for 
similar  types  of  work  in  the  northern  centers.  There  are 
other  considerations  such  as  longer  working  hours,  lower 
taxes,  and  possibly  somewhat  cheaper  power  rates  which 
account,  in  some  measure,  for  the  shift  of  the  textile  indus- 
try from  the  North  to  the  South,  but  the  overshadowing 
consideration  is  that  which  finds  its  record  in  the  pay 
envelope. 

T  N  Alabama  the  general  average  of  hourly  wages  in  the 
.1.  cotton  manufacturing  industry  during  1924,  according  to 
studies  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  was 
just  about  50  per  cent  of  that  in  Massachusetts.  The  aver- 
age of  hourly  wages  paid  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina 
was  slightly  higher,  and  that  in  North  Carolina  was  about 
two-thirds  as  high  as  the  Massachusetts  average,  which  does 
not  vary  greatly  from  the  general  average  paid  in  the  impor- 
tant northern  cotton  manufacturing  states.  Since  1924  the 
relation  between  the  wages  per  hour  paid  in  the  southern 
and  northern  states  has  not  changed  materially. 

This  wage  differential  in  favor  of  the  South  may  be 
treated  in  at  least  two  ways.  It  may  either  be  viewed  as 
a  legitimate  industrial  resource,  or  as  a  species  of  larceny. 
The  idea  that  the  South  "is  burying  its  Anglo-Saxons"  under 
the  weight  of  an  oppressive  industrial  system  finds  plausi- 
bility in  a  simple  comparison  of  wages  in  the  North  and 
South. 


There  is,  however,  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  view 
that  the  low  wage  level  in  the  South  is  a  respectable  indus- 
trial resource.  To  begin  with,  when  the  southern  mill 
worker  computes  what  he  can  buy  with  his  money  wages 
he  is  not  markedly  worse  off  than  his  fellow  worker  in  the 
North.  His  rent,  in  a  mill  owned  house,  is  about  50  cents 
a  week  per  room;  many  of  his  food  supplies  and  domestic 
necessities  are  furnished  at  cost  through  company  stores;  he  is 

often  the  beneficiary  of  elab- 
orate welfare  programs;  he 
lives  in  a  climate  where  the 
coal  bill  is  an  incidental,  and 
where  living  conditions  gen- 
erally   are    easier    than    in 
other  parts  of   the  country. 
Many   of   these   advantages, 
of     course,     are     dependent 
upon  a  system  of  industrial 
paternalism,     but     the     case 
against  paternalism,  particu- 
larly in  the  pioneering  stages 
of  industrial  development,  is 
not  closed.     This  system  of 
industrial  organization,  with 
the   company    control    pene- 
trating  the   worker's   house- 
hold,   shocks    idealists    who 
see   economic    democracy    as 
an   essential    counterpart   of 
political  democracy,  but  it  is 
yet  to  be  demonstrated  that 
it  has  no  place  in  industries 
which    are    recruiting    their 
labor  forces  from  communi- 
ties where  the  toilers  have  been  so  long  without  economic 
freedom  as  to  have  had  their  initiative  and  self-reliance  dulled. 
To  these  toilers,  most  of  them  recruited  from  the  poverty 
stricken   ranks    of   the   tenant    farmers,   the   rising    tide   of 
southern   industrialism — paternalism  and   all — is  proving  a 
great  boon.     As  mill  workers  they  are  generally  better  fed, 
better  clothed,   and   less  racked  physically  than  they  have 
ever  been  in  their  lives. 

That  this  is  true  is  to  he  accounted  for  largely  by  the 
fact  that  from  the  time  of  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin 
until  the  turning  of  the  last  century  the  southern  farmer 
has  engaged  in  a  losing  fight  aganist  the  land  and  the  land- 
lord. In  the  Piedmont,  stretching  from  Virginia  through 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  into  Alabama, 
the  expansion  of  agriculture  to  the  south  and  west  in  pursuit 
of  more  cotton  acreage  left  the  hill  folk  stranded  on  land 
too  poor  to  yield  a  decent  living.  They  knew  no  ways  of 
meeting  the  competition  of  the  better  lands,  nor  did  they 
have  the  inspiration  to  move  to  them.  Most  of  them 
simply  clung  to  the  hills,  living  in  increasing  squalor  and 
ignorance. 

TN  the  lowlands  where  good  crops — mostly  cotton — could 
be  grown,  the  supply  merchant  arose  after  the  Civil 
War  to  take  the  place  of  the  deposed  slave-owning  planta- 
tion proprietor,  often  in  the  same  person.  At  rates  of  interest 
ranging  as  high  for  a  whole  state  as  67  per  cent  a  year  he 
supplied  the  working  equipment — food,  clothes,  tools,  fertil- 
izer, etc. — necessary  to  produce  a  crop.  Such  a  credit  sys- 
tem swamped  thousands  of  small  land-owning  white  farmers, 
and  converted  them  into  tenants. 
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With  such  an  impoverished  source  of  labor  from  which 
to  draw,  it  is  not  surprising  that  southern  mill  owners  pay 
lower  wages  than  those  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The 
surprising  thing,  indeed,  is  that  the  southern  industrial  sys- 
tem is  generally  as  respectable  as  it  is.  There  are  some 
disgraceful  mill  towns  in  the  South,  but  there  are  many 
exceptionally  comfortable  ones.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of 
working  of  women  for  long  hours,  usually  ten,  but  many  of 
these  women,  undesirable  as  is  their  lot  in  any  ideal  scheme 
of  life,  handle  more  money  of  their  own  in  a  week  now  than 
they  formerly  handled  in  six  months  as  the  wives  of  debt- 
ridden,  land-chained  tenant  farmers.  Child  labor,  once 
a  rallying  ground  for  attacks  on  the  southern  industrial 
system,  is  scarcely  more  prevalent  than  in  New  England, 
and  the  educational  facilities  for  the  children  of  mill  workers, 
still  very  inadequate,  compare  favorably  with  the  general 
average  of  those  in  the  South  as  a  whole,  in  many  cases  are 
far  above  it,  and  are  on  the  way  to  improvement. 

To  those  who  believe  that  labor  organization  is  an  essential 
of  a  respectable  industrial  system  the  southern  textile  mills, 
of  course,  present  a  dismal  picture.  There  is  virtually  no 
organization  of  the  workers,  and  it  is  no  secret  that  the  tex- 
tile manufacturers  are  bitterly  opposed  to  it.  In  their 
opposition  they  have  more  or  less  of  an  ally  in  the  workers 
themselves  who,  frequently  sensitive  to  their  improved  eco- 
nomic status,  are  slow  to  accept  their  employers  as  industrial 
opponents. 

The  existence  of  a  marked  wage  differential  in  their  favor 
is  apparently  causing  the  southern  textile  manufacturers  a 
great  deal  of  uneasiness.  A  few  months  ago  when  the 
Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  petitioned  the  cotton  manufacturers  of 
that  state  for  cooperation  in  a  fact-finding  survey  of  the 
southern  textile  industry,  the  manufacturers  replied  that 
they  regarded  the  survey  as  "neither  important  nor  neces- 
sary," and  declined  to  cooperate  (see  The  Survey,  June  15, 
1926).  Such  a  decision,  of  course,  nourished  the  idea  that 
the  southern  industrial  structure  is  bas^d  upon  a  system  of 
labor  exploitation  that  cannot  safely  be  exposed  to  the  pub- 
lic view. 

This  distrust  of  public  interest  in  their  affairs  on  the  part 
of  the  textile  manufacturers  is  extremely  unfortunate.  If,  for 
example,  the  southern  manufacturers,  forgetting  their  un- 
easiness about  a  happy  labor  situation,  would  proceed  directly 
to  a  frank  discussion  of  the  organization  of  textile  workers, 
which  in  New  England  has  hardly  been  crowned  with  success, 
they  might  work  out  a  variant  of  conventional  labor  organiza- 
tion which  would  conserve  most  of  its  advantages,  and  not 
so  many  of  its  disadvantages.  Trade  unionism  is  just  one 
of  the  possible  steps  toward  a  solution  of  the  problem  of 
industrial  relationships.  It  will  probably  come  in  the  South 
sooner  than  otherwise  if  the  employers  encourage  it  by  sug- 
gestions that  their  labor  relations  cannot  gracefully  stand 
the  light  of  publicity,  but  when  it  comes  it  will  not  be  so 
much  a  triumph  of  righteousness  as  a  symbol  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  social  inventiveness. 

When  one  pushes  aside  sentimental  antipathies  to  a 
paternalistic  management  of  an  unorganized  body  of 
workers  it  is  seen  that  the  southern  textile  manufacturers 
are  the  beneficiaries  of  an  industrial  situation  which,  in  its 
origins  at  least,  reflects  no  discredit  upon  them,  and  from 
which  they  have  the  possibilities  of  deriving  great  gains. 

In  spite  of  the  rapid  industrialization  of  the  South  in 
recent  years  the  supply  of  cheap  labor  is  nowhere  near 
exhausted.  With  immigration  from  Europe  curbed,  the 


South  has  a  resource  which  is  bound  to  result  in  a  steady 
migration  of  industry  in  that  direction.  If  the  rising  south- 
ern industrialists  adopt  a  policy  of  frankly  acknowledging 
the  fortunate  facts  about  their  labor  situation,  along  with 
its  weaknesses  and  certain  of  its  necessarily  transitory  char- 
acteristics, they  will  have  a  good  chance  of  enjoying  for 
years  the  advantages  of  a  competitive  situation  of  which 
they  are  able  to  make  themselves  the  lucky  heirs.  This  com- 
petitive situation,  tragic  as  it  is  in  many  of  its  aspects,  has 
its  roots  in  a  dismal  agrarian  past  rather  than  a  discreditable 
industrial  present,  and  handled  intelligently,  as  it  is  being 
in  many  places  in  the  South,  it  has  tremendous  possibilities 
of  improved  public  welfare,  as  well  as  those  of  private  gain. 

If,  however,  an  atmosphere  of  suspicion  and  distrust  is 
allowed  to  distort  a  perspective  on  the  southern  industrial 
situation,  it  will  shatter  most  of  the  possibilities  of  an 
enlightened  industrial  evolution,  and  provide  the  frame- 
work for  the  age-old  process  of  industrial  change  by  strife. 

Upon  which  of  these  developments  takes  place  will  de- 
pend, in  not  a  small  measure,  the  full  length  of  the  evil 
spell  which  Eli  Whitney  cast  over  the  South  when  he 
invented  the  cotton  gin  and  ushered  in  the  essentially  dis- 
astrous nineteenth  century — a  spell  which  an  enlightened 
industrial  development  in  the  South  can  break. 


Labor  Says 


THE  infamous  former  attorney  general,  Harry  M. 
Daugherty,  who  took  such  keen  delight  in  persecuting 
the  Federated  Shop  Crafts  in  the  great  railroad  strike  of 
1922,  has  been  indicted  and  is  now  on  trial  charged  with  an 
offense  that  may  prove  him  a  common  or  an  uncommon 
crook.  We  hope  he  gets  justice;  that's  more  than  he  was 
willing  to  give  us. — Machinists'  Monthly  Journal. 

The  company  "union"  is  standpatism's  latest  effort  to  con- 
tinue the  serf  ideal. — Plumbers,  Gas  and  Steam  Fitters' 
Journal, 

We  have  considerable  faith  in  the  bread-consuming  pub- 
lic ...  that  what  the  American  people  put  in  their  stom- 
achs they  would  much  rather  have  produced  under  union 
conditions  than  under  conditions  created  and  controlled  by 
a  monopoly  that  puts  the  margin  of  profit  above  the  margin 
of  sanitary  conditions  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of 
so  essential  a  food  as  bread. — Bakers'  Journal. 

So  far  as  the  worker  is  concerned,  he  is  most  prosperous 
in  those  industries  with  which  politics  and  therefore  govern- 
ment has  least  to  do.  .  .  .  Government  favors  to  special  in- 
terests never  filter  through  to  the  workers. — Labor. 

Over  and  over  again  the  American  trade  union  movement 
has  reiterated  the  principle  that  ownership  decides  none  of 
the  problems  with  which  our  movement  is  concerned.  Re- 
gardless of  who  owns  the  properties,  there  is  always  the 
problem  of  adjustments  between  management  and  workers 
and  the  determination  of  principles  to  be  used  as  the  basis 
for  such  adjustment. — Seamen's  Journal. 

A  general  strike  in  this  country  would  prove  a  general 
fizzle. — Cleveland  Citizen. 

No  politicians  will  claim  credit  for  what  has  happened 
to  prices  of  farm  products.  Politicians  never  claim  credit  for 
adverse  happenings.  But  they  will  yap  their  heads  off,  tell- 
ing the  populace  that  they  created  prosperity.  .  .  .  The 
American  labor  movement,  with  its  wage  and  hours  of  work 
policies,  its  steady  fighting  to  enforce  these  policies,  did  more 
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From  the   Sunday  Worker 


HOLD  THE  FORT! 


to  maintain  industrial  activity  than  all  the  politicians  from 
the  Golden  Gate  to  Cape  Cod.  That's  fact! — American 
Labor  World. 

Condemn  a  man  to  a  lifetime  of  grinding  toil  in  the  grirn 
factories,  the  sullen  mills,  and  meekly  he  embraces  his  lot, 
actually  at  times  with  a  sense  of  gratitude  to  the  provider 
of  work.  But  abridge  his  right  to  booze — and  a  social  cata- 
clysm would  seem  near,  to  judge  by  the  mighty  roar  of 
protest. — Seattle  Union  Record. 

The  fact  that  Communists  have  been  welcomed  by  the 
rank  and  file  to  champion  their  cause  in  serious  industrial 
conflicts  evidences  a  lack  of  aggressive  leadership  by  the 
responsible  officials  of  the  unions  concerned. — Locomotive 
E'ngineers  Journal. 

Henry  Ford  announces  the  five-day  week.  Five  days 
shall  thou  labor,  one  day  shall  thou  resl  and  one  day  shah 
thou  do  whaiever  ihou  please.  .  .  .  Ford's  action  proves 
that  the  unions  are  right  when  ihey  seek  the  five-day  week 
and  that  the  employers  are  wrong  when  they  refuse  it. 
— Cleveland  Federationist. 

It  is  not  considered  taclful  to  criticize  the  rank  and  file. 
Say  what  you  will  aboul  ihe  leaders,  hit  them  as  hard  as 
you  like  and  dare,  but  never,  never  say  there  is  anylhing 
the  matter  with  the  membership.  That  is  ihe  new  laclic. 
—Office  Worker. 


RESEARCH,  enforcement  of  home  work  regulations,  education, 
service  to  employers  and  employes,  and  three  state-wide  confer- 
ences are  among  the  outstanding  activities  summarized  in  the 
report  of  the  first  year's  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Women  and 
Children  of  Pennsylvania's  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry, 
recently  submitted  by  Charlotte  E.  Carr,  the  director.  (Set' 
The  Survey,  April  15,  p.  97.)  The  Bureau  now  has  a  staff 
of  eleven  women,  the  director  and  her  assistant,  two  field  super- 


visors, four  investigators  and  three  clerical  workers.  "With  the 
exception  of  the  clerical  workers  every  member  of  the  staff  is  a 
college  graduate  with  practical  experience  in  industrial  work." 
One  of  the  unique  jobs  which  the  young  organization  has  in- 
vented for  itself  is  the  keeping  of  "a  file  of  information  about 
establishments  in  which  interesting  personnel  policies  have  been 
\vorked  out.  Among  the  points  covered  are  centralized  em- 
ployment, rest  periods,  vacations,  and  dressing  and  rest  room 
facilties.  As  employers  from  time  to  time  ask  for  information 
regarding  any  of  these  points,  the  Bureau  has  concrete  informa- 
tion to  offer."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  state  political  upheaval 
will  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  extraordinarily  promising 
plans  and  undertakings  of  Miss  Carr  and  her  co-workers. 

"FILM  CHILDREN"  are  to  be  safeguarded  by  the  German 
government  under  an  "Act  to  amend  the  Act  of  March  30, 
1903,  respecting  the  employment  of  children  in  industrial  under- 
takings" it  is  reported  by  the  International  Labor  Office.  The 
new  Act  declares  that  "children  shall  not  be  employed  in  con- 
nection with  the  taking  of  films."  Exceptions  may  be  authorized 
"in  individual  cases  in  respect  of  children  over  the  age  of  three 
years  if  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  the  subject  of  the  film 
or  the  actions  to  be  performed  by  the  child  or  the  conditions 
under  which  the  film  is  to  be  taken  will  have  an  injurious  effect 
on  the  child  from  a  moral,  mental  or  physical  point  of  view, 
or  will  over-excite  his  imagination."  The  granting  of  such  ex- 
ceptions is  heavily  safeguarded,  permits  being  required  from 
health  and  school  authorities  before  they  can  be  secured. 

NET  EARNINGS  of  6.4  per  cent  as  compared  with  average 
earnings  of  6  per  cent  for  the  past  five  years  are  announced  by 
Consumers  Cooperative  Services,  Inc.,  of  New  York  in  its  annu- 
al business  report  for  1925-6.  The  "Coop"  runs  four  successful 
cafeterias  and  a  food  shop,  a  book  store,  a  bakery,  and  a  credit 
union.  After  a  final  year's  experiment  the  laundry  has  been 
given  up.  Membership  has  increased  from  1,95*4  to  2>249  during 
the  past  year.  Undertakings  seriously  considered  for  the  com- 
ing year  include  "a  cooperative  health  service,  cooperative  hous- 
ing and  an  experiment  in  dramatics." 

A  VOCATIONAL  CALENDAR,  planned  "to  tabulate  .  .  . 
the  seasonal  fluctuations  in  various  industries  in  New  York 
city  in  such  a  way  that  the  information  will  be  convenient  and 
and  practical  for  use  in  placing  girls  in  these  industries"  has 
been  prepared  by  Katharine  Treat  and  published  by  the  Voca- 
tional Adjustment  Bureau  for  Girls.  The  calendar  shows 
graphically  the  active,  dull  and  ''average"  seasons  in  forty-two 
industries  which  are  large  employers  of  unskilled  and  semi- 
skilled women  workers,  including  art  novelties,  clothing,  paper 
goods,  printing  and  publishing,  stores  and  textiles.  The  calendar 
has  been  found  useful  by  the  Bureau  in  helping  girls  find  work 
at  all  seasons  and  also  in  helping  them  choose  and  "learn  two 
or  more  trades  well  enough  to  dovetail  them."  Miss  Treat 
adds  the  warning  that  "we  make  no  claim  that  this  information 
will  fit  any  one  firm  or  that  it  is  absolute  in  any  way.  Season- 
ality  is  after  all  only  one  factor  which  causes  the  increase  or 
decrease  in  the  number  of  employes  for  any  one  month." 

SPAIN  has  passed  its  first  home  work  law,  under  which  women 
and  children  are  to  be  protected  not  only  by  the  laws  on 
night  work,  daily  hours,  weekly  rest  and  all  other  laws 
applying  to  women  and  children  in  factories  and  work- 
shops, but  also  by  the  law  on  minimum  wage.  The  law  pro- 
vides for  a  National  Commission  on  Home  Work  which, 
among  other  things,  would  suggest  measures  for  improving 
the  condition  of  the  home  workers  and  establish  local  joint 
committees  on  minimum  wages  for  home  workers.  The  mini- 
mum wage  scale  is  to  be  revised  every  two  years.  Immediately 
on  its  coming  into  effect  this  law  is  to  be  applied  to  all  the 
needle  trades. 


From  the  book  jacket  of  A  Brailian  Tenement    by    Aluizio    Azevedo.    (McBride). 


Books  in  Our  Alcove 

A  Monthly  Survey  of  Current  Publications 


MOST  debates  on  prohibition  are  like  ships  that 
pass  in  the  night — without  lights.    The  "pros" 
argue  on  the  basis  of  social  welfare  statistics 
and  the  "cons"  on  that  of  a  philosophy  of  per- 
sonal liberty.    Professor  Fisher  has  produced  a 
book  that  is  singularly  honest  in  that  it  includes  all  the  more 
important  aspects  of  the  subject.    That  he  is  more  convincing 
along  some  lines  of  reasoning  than  along  others  goes  without 
saying.      He   is  strongest  where   he   deals  with   observable 
realities,  and  this  includes  not  only  the  measurable  realities 
of  the  effect  of   prohibition  on   health  and  economic  pros- 
perity but  also  those  psychological  realities  which  both  sides 
to  the  controversy  have  far  too  much  neglected.     Incident- 
ally, a  most  praiseworthy  innovation  for  a  publication  of  this 
kind  is  Professor  Fisher's  frank  introductory  statement  of 
how  he  came  to  his  attitude  on  prohibition.     If  the  advocates 
of  a  cause  tried  more  frequently  to  clarify  their  understand- 
ing of  the  way  they  came  to  think  as  they  do,  we  should  get 
more  scientific  evidence  than  is  produced  by  a  mere  insistence 
of  an  author  on  his  unbiassed  frame  of  mind. 
The  author  endeavors  to  prove  nine  statements: 

1.  The  present  situation  of  imperfect  enforcement  is  in- 
tolerable. 

2.  Conditions   are   not,   however,   as  bad   as  commonly 
represented. 

3.  Prohibition  has  accomplished  much  good,  hygienically, 
economically,  and  socially. 

4.  The  "personal  liberty"  argument  is  largely  illusory. 

5.  We  cannot  accomplish  what  the  opponents  of  Prohi- 
bition really  want  by  amending  the  Volstead  Act,  without 
thereby  violating  the  Eighteenth  Amendment. 


6.  To  repeal  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  is  out  of  the 
question. 

7.  To  nullify  it  would  mean  disrespect  for  law  of  the 
most  demoralizing  kind. 

8.  Therefore  the  only  practicable  solution  is  to  enforce 
the  law. 

9.  Enforcement  is  a  practical  possibility. 

Professor  Fisher's  argument  on  some  of  these  points  is 
exceedingly  strong  and,  to  the  present  reviewer,  convincing. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  the  chapters  in  which  he  demon- 
strates the  hollowness — not  to  say  dishonesty — of  much  of  the 
statistical  information  that  is  being  circulated  on  the  increase 
of  drunkenness  and  on  the  social  effects  of  prohibition.  This 
book  is  more  than  a  prima  facie  case  for  a  comprehensive 
investigation  of  the  effects  of  prohibition,  such  as  the  Social 
Science  Research  Council  is  projecting.  On  some  aspects, 
the  evidence  it  produces  is  complete;  on  others  it  is  sufficiently 
suggestive  to  invite  the  average  citizen  who  has  been  con- 
fused by  the  present  continual  repetition  of  misinformation 
from  person  to  person  to  trust  more  to  the  testimony  of  his 
own  observations. 

The  issue  today  is  not  one  that  can  be  settled  by  factual 
evidence  one  way  or  the  other.  As  Professor  Fisher,  with  all 
his  insistence  upon  accurate  data,  emphatically  admits,  the 
influences  that  affect  public  sentiment  have  their  sources  in 
interests  and,  to  some  extent,  traditional  misconceptions  which 
cannot  be  uprooted  simply  by  a  diffusion  of  knowledge.  Even 
accurate  records  of  present  attitudes  toward  prohibition  are 
by  no  means  valid  arguments  for  one  policy  or  another: 
they  are  in  a  large  measure  the  result  of  passing  conditions, 
such  as  the  disorganization  following  the  war,  and  the  trend 
of  change  is  not  all  in  one  direction. 
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Perhaps  the  greatest  handicap  for  the  cause  of  prohibition 
is  the  short  memory  of  the  average  man.  The  author  does 
well,  therefore,  briefly  to  remind  his  reader  of  some  of  the 
experiences  and  conditions  from  which  this  cause  originally 
sprang,  and,  through  the  years,  gathered  increasing  mo- 
mentum. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  book,  owing  perhaps  to  the  need 
for  condensation,  a  number  of  statements  are  included  in 
rather  a  dogmatic  form  without  substantiating  facts  or  ref- 


erences. This  is  regrettable  because  opponents  of  prohibition 
will  make  the  most  of  the  author's  probable  inability  to  prove 
these  points  instead  of  dealing  with  his  main  arguments — 
which  are  irrefutable.  Some  of  the  new  data  presented  by 
Professor  Fisher,  in  fact,  are  staggering  in  the  completeness 
with  which  they  support  the  case  for  full  enforcement. 

BRUNO  LASKER 

PROHIBITION  AT  ITS  WORST,  by  Irving  Fisher.  Macmillan.   255  fp. 
Price  $1.75    postpaid  of   The  Survey. 


The  World  and  Us 


IF  anybody  asks  questions  at  all — and  of  course  a  lot 
of  us  live  quite  happily  all  our  lives  without  doing 
so — certain  universal  questions  intrude  themselves 
very  early  in  the  game.  Who  am  I?  Who  are  we? 
What's  the  relation  between  me  and  us?  And  where 
are  we  all  going? 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  any  generation  is  that 
nobody  is  quite  sure  about  either  himself  or  his  crowd.  "I" 
needs  defining;  but  so  does  "we."  And  such  is  human  na- 
ture that  even  after  "I"  become  quite  sure  about  some  of  the 
things  I  want  for  myself,  I  usually  discover  that  my  defini- 
tion of  "us"  is  not  at  all  the  same  as  my  neighbors',  so  we 
can't  very  well  get  together  and  get  what  "we"  want. 

Putting  all  this  in  a  different  way,  one  could  say  that 
every  generation  is  struggling  to  find  out  what  it  wants  for 
itself,  and  then  to  find  out  what  society  will  let  it  have,  and 
as  society  is  always  dragging  along  through  the  uncertain 
paths  of  group  action,  there  is  pretty  apt  to  be  some  differ- 
ence of  opinion  both  as  to  the  route  and  as  to  the  speed  which 
it  is  possible  and  desirable  to  make.  We  think  we  can  adjust 
ourselves  to  a  shiny  new  world  which  looms  up  in  our  imag- 
inations, and  we  find  that  our  real  necessity  is  to  adjust  our- 
selves to  the  world  of  our  fathers  and  mothers  and  the  bank- 
ers, preachers,  politicians  and  social  workers  who  sit  in  the 
driver's  seat  and  run  society  as  they  believe  it  should  be  run. 
Assuming,  of  course,  that  society  can  be  run  at  all — and  that 
it  doesn't  imperturbably  run  itself,  which  is  perhaps  the  big- 
ger half  of  the  truth. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  is  clear  that  every  generation,  and 
each  of  us  for  himself,  has  to  grapple  with  the  underlying 
problem  of  how  to  live  singly  and  together  in  two  ways: 
first  by  trying  to  understand  what  society  is  and  what  the 
individual  is  and  how  both  change;  and  then  by  trying  to 
find  out  what  there  is  new  in  the  world,  what  is  the  Zeitgeist 
which  distinguishes  our  particular  slice  of  this  age-long  pro- 
cess of  change  from  any  other  slice. 

Four  recent  books  all  contribute  in  their  several  ways  to 
the  first  of  these  inquiries.  Theodore  de  Laguna  of  Bryn 
Mawr  has  written  what  seems  to  me  an  admirable  account  of 
The  Factors  of  Social  Evolution.  The  author  modestly 
characterizes  his  book  by  saying  in  the  preface  that  "the  most 
obvious  feature  of  the  present  work  is  ...  the  fact  that 
the  illustrative  material  is  to  a  somewhat  disproportionate 
extent  drawn  from  the  higher,  rather  than  the  lower,  levels 
of  culture.  .  .  ."  In  other  words,  he  explains  us  to  our- 
selves in  terms  of  ourselves  rather  than  in  terms  of  the  fas- 
cinating Bushman.  He  might  have  added,  to  the  credit  of  his 
book,  that  he  very  agreeably  refuses  to  be  dogmatic,  and 
that  he  is  as  fair  with  the  lay  reader  as  he  is  with  himself 
in  pointing  out  the  limitations  of  the  data  from  which  he 
sketches  his  deductions.  This  fact,  and  a  healthy  common- 


sense,  make  the  book  valuable  for  the  reader  who  needs  most 
of  all  to  be  shown  the  drift  and  perspective  of  the  facts — 
how,  in  short,  our  curious  society  has  emerged  from  its 
primitive  origins — rather  than  to  be  converted  to  a  socio- 
logical thesis,  however  brilliant. 

What  does  he  tell  us  about  social  evolution  ?  Briefly,  that 
geographical  environment  and  hereditary  characteristics  limit, 
but  do  not  entirely  control,  the  development  of  human  so- 
ciety; that  "social  activity  is  intercourse,  and  it  develops 
through  intercourse";  that  it  is  characterized  by  continuity: 
it  goes  on  from  one  stage  to  another  by  natural  processes  and 
not  by  violent  transformations :  that  like  organic  evolution, 
social  evolution  turns  up  some  instances  of  degeneration  as 
well  as  some  of  advancement;  that  "as  far  as  any  really  de- 
velopmental tendencies  are  concerned,  no  one  seriously  pre- 
tends to  know  anything."  Yet 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  evolutionary  theories,  and  in 
particular  the  theory  of  social  evolution,  are  of  only  slight  sig- 
nificance. .  .  .  The  great  value  of  abstract  and  general  theories 
lies  not  so  much  in  the  specific  deductions  that  can  be  drawn 
from  them,  as  in  the  fact  that  they  provide  us  with  a  point  of 
view  from  which  the  phenomena  can  be  studied.  .  .  .  The  gen- 
eral theory  settles  much  less  than  it  unsettles;  but  it  awakens 
and  directs  the  more  specific  thought  by  which  the  settlement  is 
reached.  .  .  . 

This,  by  the  way,  is  almost  a  conclusive  answer  to  the 
Gawdsaker — of  whom  the  overpressed  social  worker  is  some- 
times at  least  a  distant  relative :  the  man  or  woman  who  has 
"no  time"  to  study  the  underlying  bases  of  social  "improve- 
ment" because  he  is  too  busy  "improving"  society.  When 
Jane  Addams  says  on  another  page  of  this  issue  that  "we  are 
willing  to  work  hard  at  definite  social  tasks,  but  we  are  not 
quite  willing  to  discuss  social  theories,"  may  not  the  explan- 
ation be  found,  to  some  degree,  in  the  fact  which  Mr.  de 
Laguna  expresses  when  he  says  that  "the  general  theory  set- 
tles much  less  than  it  unsettles"?  We  don't  like  to  be  un- 
settled :  it  spoils  the  day's  routine. 

"If  we  are  to  deal  rationally  with  man  and  society,"  Mr. 
de  Laguna  continues: 

the  soul  must  be  brought  back  into  the  realm  of  nature,  not  as 
a  tyrant,  but  as  a  rightful  denizen.  To  do  this  is  not  to  sur- 
render to  materialism;  it  is  to  maintain  a  real  spiritualism.  To 
make  the  soul  a  thing  apart,  while  admitting  the  universal  reign 
of  law  in  the  physical  world — that  is  truly  to  make  it  a  thing  of 
naught.  But  to  recognize  that  the  intelligence  and  will  of  man 
have  their  place  in  the  system  of  natural  phenomena  is  to  claim 
for  them  a  casual  efficiency  not  inferior,  certainly,  to  that  of 
physical  and  chemical  agencies.  And  at  the  same  time  it  is  to 
conceive  the  possibility  of  a  mastery  of  man  over  himself,  as 
far  superior,  perhaps,  to  our  present  scheme  of  education  and 
government,  as  our  engineering  is  to  the  windmills  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages. 

In  this  frank  looking  ahead  into  an  uncertain  but  hopeful 
future  Mr.  de  Laguna's  emphasis  is  different  from  that  of 
Dean  Judd  in  The  Psychology  of  Social  Institutions.  The 
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latter  is  so  eager  to  demolish  the  old-fashioned  instinctive 
social  psychology  of  McDougall  and  others  that  he  makes 
out  rather  too  good  a  case  for  the  success  of  the  social  mind 
in  creating  our  existing  institutions.  Education  is,  for  him, 
"the  process  of  transforming  individuals  so  that  they  will 
conform  to  social  institutions,"  a  statement  which  links  itself 
up,  perhaps,  to  his  assertion  that  "man  has  perfected  in  the 
course  of  his  evolution  certain  methods  of  social  cooperation 
which  have  completely  transformed  individual  behavior  and 
individual  experience."  Is  not  "perfected"  a  pretty  strong 
word,  and  are  we  sure  that  "individual  behavior"  has  been 
so  "completely  transformed"?  Certainly  his  examples  are 
not  quite  convincing.  For  instance: 

Modern  society  undertakes  by  measures  of  an  educational 
and  reformatory  type  to  correct  the  unsocial  tendencies  of  the 
criminal.  Anger  and  vengeance  have  been  replaced  by  social  de- 
vices which  are  more  promising  of  effective  results. 

Anyone  who  has  read,  say,  the  recent  Handbook  of  Ameri- 
can Prisons  put  out  after  investigation  on  the  ground  by  the 
American  Society  of  Penal  Information,  finds  it  hard  to  be- 
iieve  that  such  a  sentence  could  have  been  written  without 
the  tongue  in  the  cheek. 

ET  us  cross  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  line  of  adjust- 
1  _j  ment.  So  much  for  society:  what  about  the  self?  De- 
lusion and  Belief  is  a  neat  little  study  of  the  relationship 
between  what  we  believe  and  what  we  need  to  believe  for 
the  satisfaction  of  our  emotions.  It  is  written  by  a  professor 
of  psychiatry  from  the  public  health  viewpoint — and  so  it  is 
frankly  pragmatic  in  the  effort  to  keep  the  balance  between 
beliefs  that  are,  so  to  speak,  hygienic  and  those  that  are  not. 
Professor  Campbell's  final  counsel,  however,  seems  to  be 
based  on  his  belief  in  the  authority  of  the  intellect  and  the 
validity  of  judgment  arrived  at  by  introspective  processes: 

A  systematic  review  of  one's  personality  with  the  aim  of 
modifying  an  undue  subjectivity  is  no  mere  intellectual  diversion, 
it  is  a  dynamic  process  involving  a  new  orientation  toward  ex- 
perience, which  makes  the  resources  of  the  individual  more  fully 
available  for  the  tasks  of  life.  .  .  . 

But  can  we,  by  the  use  of  the  intellect  alone,  contrive  to 
make  an  honest-to-goodness  "review  of  one's  personality"? 
The  illusion  that  all  this  bothersome  subjectivity  inside  our- 
selves, which  confuses  our  thinking  about  things  outside 
ourselves,  can  somehow  be  whipped  into  submission  when 
the  intellect  sternly  turns  its  eye  inward  seems  to  be  the 
last  stronghold — and  an  almost  unconquerable  one — of  wish- 
ful thinking. 

Dr.  Carncross,  in  his  loquacious  volume  on  The  Escape 
from  the  Primitive,  is  not  so  sure  about  the  supremacy  of  the 
thinking  part  of  us.  This  is  a  book  that  makes  the  reader 
sigh  for  a  better  one  on  the  same  subject.  The  author,  who 
is  described  as  a  "well-known  practicing  psychoanalyst,"  had 
the  admirable  purpose  of  gathering  up  enough  of  the  under- 
lying ideas  of  psychoanalysis  to  make  a  volume  intelligible 
and  useful  to  the  general  reader.  And  in  the  course  of  this 
effort  he  does  achieve  some  admirable  statements  of  all-to- 
familiar  personal  attitudes.  For  example: 

The  ego  is  bent  upon  and  interested  in  its  own  existence  and 
.  .  .  possessed  of  an  enormous  inertia  ...  it  wishes  to  re- 
main the  center  of  a  universe  which  shall  revolve  around  it. 
It  therefore  wishes  to  repeat  former  experiences  biologically,  to 
repeat  the  lessons  well  learned,  rather  than  undergo  the  trans- 
formations that  are  necessary  to  the  learning  of  new  lessons. 

That  is,  we  love  to  remain  children.  Who  of  us  does  not 
recognize  himself  in  that?  And  his  definition  of  what  we 


can  do  for  ourselves  by  conscious  effort,  in  spite  of  the  deter- 
mining factors  in  our  inheritance  and  our  situation,  is  a  very 
interesting  one: 

We  are  obliged  to  accept  the  theory  of  determination,  that 
mind  is  not  free  to  act  spontaneously  except  to  a  very  limited 
extent,  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  in  its  perceptions,  when  it 
has  reached  the  grade  of  intelligence,  it  is  capable  of  valuations 
and,  within  prescribed  limits,  of  increasing  or  decreasing  those 
valuations.  In  other  words,  it  is  able  to  direct,  a  very  little 
at  a  time,  the  amount  of  energy  that  shall  be  lent  to  one  idea 
or  another. 

But  the  book  as  a  whole  is  clumsy,  repetitious,  and  over- 
loaded with  analogies  that  are  hardly  relevant  to  the  main 
purpose.  It  is  amusing  to  have  the  psychological  wish  to 
return  to  the  state  of  dependence  upon  the  mother  compared 
to  the  pull  of  forces  that  control  the  electrons,  but  that 
doesn't  help  us  much  in  understanding  ourselves.  It  would 
have  been  better  if  Dr.  Carncross  had  split  his  attempt  to 
make  a  metaphysical  explanation  of  the  universe  and  his  at- 
tempt to  set  down  some  of  the  concepts  of  psychoanalysis  into 
two  books. 

It  is  a  question  at  best  how  far  reading  about  psychoana- 
lytic ideas — without  the  irrational  experience  of  psycho- 
analysis itself — has  any  value  for  one  who  wishes  to  "escape 
from  the  primitive."  But  if  we  all  knew  more  about  the 
primitive  attitudes  which  we  all  display  we  might  do  better 
when  we  attempt  what  is  called  social  thinking.  Whatever 
helps  us  to  see  more  clearly  ourselves,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  broad  processes  of  social  action,  on  the  other,  helps  us 
to  come  to  that  interior  adjustment  of  "me"  and  "us"  which 
means  social  and  individual  health. 

GEDDES  SMITH 

THE  FACTORS  OF  SOCIAL  EVOLUTION,  by  Theodore  de  Lagnxa 
P.  S.  Crofts  &  Co.  357  pp.  Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  SOCIAL  INSTITUTIONS,  by  Charles  Hub- 
bard  Judd.  Macmillan.  346  pp.  Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Sun-ty 

DELUSION  AND  BELIEF,  by  C.  Macfie  Campbell.  Harvard  Univ.  Press. 
79  pp.  Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE  ESCAPE  FROM  THE  PRIMITIVE,  by  Horace  Carncross  M  D 
Seribntrs.  348  /•/>.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

Why  American  History? 

PUBLIC  OPINION  AND  THE  TEACHING  OP  HISTORY,  by  Bessie 
L.  Pierce.  Knopf.  380  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

BEFORE  a  child  can  graduate  from  an  American  public 
school  he  must  have  had  comprehensive  instruction  in 
American  history.  To  its  few  centuries  with  their  long 
stretches  of  politically  uneventful  progress  as  much  time  and 
attention  is  given  as  an  European  school  system  gives  to  thou- 
sands of  years  crowded  with  dramatic  incidents  and  colorful 
personalities.  Yet,  before  he  can  qualify  for  college,  the 
American  pupil  has  for  another  year  at  high  school  to  give 
an  hour  a  day,  with  proportional  allotment  of  home  work, 
to  classroom  instruction  in  American  history. 

Why  is  this?  What  are  the  specific  educational  values 
of  this  branch  of  history  when  compared  with  those  of  other 
subjects?  The  answer  lies  in  the  fact  that  history  teaching 
— not  in  our  country  alone  but  in  every  country — is  pre- 
eminently the  method  by  which  state  and  social  order  condi- 
tion the  child  for  a  lifetime  of  obedience  to  the  prevailing 
political  and  social  arrangements  and  attitudes.  While  some 
branches  of  science  that  would  have  immediate  practical 
value  in  every  walk  of  life — psychology  for  example,  or 
economics — are  not  taught  at  all,  the  emphasis  given  to 
American  history  stands  out,  educationally,  as  an  extrava- 
gance. But  looked  upon  as  propaganda,  it  amply  justifies 
itself. 

If  proof  is  needed  for  this  statement,  the  volume  before 
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us  amply  provides  it.  There  have  been  other  studies  of  the 
subject,  but  none  quite  so  inclusive.  It  shows  not  only  the 
what  of  propaganda  through  the  teaching  of  history  at 
different  times  and  in  different  parts  of  the  country  but  also 
the  why,  and  permits  the  reader  to  understand  the  motives 
of  the  critics  as  well  as  those  of  the  authors  and  proponents 
of  certain  textbooks. 

Before  1917,  the  control  of  history  teaching  was  largely 
through  statutory  regulations.  From  that  time  on  the  fight 
is  more  and  more  for  direct  dictatorship  over  the  content 
of  textbooks — in  certain  cases  on  a  scale  and  with  a  force 
previously  unknown. 

'However,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  regard  as  "conspira- 
cies" the  efforts  to  put  the  history  textbooks  at  the  service 
of  some  political  idea.  More  often  we  deal  with  tastes  and 
desires  that  spring  quite  naturally  and  spontaneously  from 
the  separate  group  interests  in  society.  The  prejudices  that 
influence  both  the  defense  and  the  criticism  of  any  given 
point  of  view  usually  spring  from  a  vague  feeling  of  unease 
and  not  from  a  definite  policy.  For  example,  we  do  not 
share  the  present  author's  tendency  to  interpret  by  political 
motivations  the  pro-British  attitude  displayed  in  the  mak- 
ing of  some  textbooks  and  attacks  upon  others  since  the 
war.  The  seemingly  pro-British  attitudes  are  really  racial 
attitudes;  and  what  looks  like  a  desire  to  attach  the  United 
States  more  firmly  to  the  British  Empire  is  no  more  than  a 
heightened  pride — paralleled  by  a  similar  pride  in  every  one 
of  the  countries  that  took  part  in  the  war — in  the  racial 
origins  of  the  dominant  group.  It  is  the  same  enlarged 
patriotic  sense  that  manifests  itself  in  the  wholesale  demand 
for  American  antiques  and  the  substitution  of  British  por- 
traits in  the  highest-priced  realm  of  the  picture  market  for 
the  religious  art  of  the  Italian  Renaissance. 

The  book  is  carefully  compiled  from  firsthand  sources 
and,  while  not  exhaustive,  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  give 
a  clear  picture  of  the  situation.  (One  factual  error,  how- 
ever, must  be  nailed  because  it  is  held  so  widely:  Nietzsche 
never  "pictured  the  glories  of  an  imperialist  regime  in  Ger- 
many.") It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  surveys  like  this 
book  will  make  a  difference  in  the  tug-of-war  for  control 
of  what  our  children  shall  be  taught  about  their  country. 

BRUNO  LASK.ER 
i 

Books  on  Rural  America 

AMERICAN  VILLAGERS,  by  C.  Luther  Fry.     George  H.  Dorm  Compay. 

201   pp.     Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
.\   HANDBOOK    OF   RURAL   SOCIAL   RESOURCES,   edited   by   Henry 

Israel   and    Benson    Y.    Landis.     University   of   Chicago   Press.     204    pp. 

Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  Tke  Survey. 

NEEDED  READJUSTMENTS  IN  RURAL  LIFE  (Proceedings  of  the 

Eighth  National  Country   Life  Conference,    1925).     University  of   Chicago 
Press.     158  pp.     Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE  EXPANSION  OF  RURAL  LIFE,  fry  James  Mickel  Williams.  Alfred 
A.   Knopf.     346  pp.     Price  $4.00  postpaid  of   The  Survey. 

THANKSGIVING  DAY  in  the  Colonies  expressed 
gratitude  for  a  harvest  that  would  supply  the  family 
table  until  the  next  harvest.  Even  in  the  South,  any  ex- 
portable surplus  was  more  or  less  incidental  and  was  not 
a  source  of  wealth;  George  Washington  and  Thomas 
Jefferson,  like  others,  failed  in  business  farming.  For  the 
most  part,  the  men  who  won  the  Revolutionary  War  were 
rural  but  not  farmers  in  the  modern  sense.  The  man  who 
grew  food  for  his  table  also  tanned  leather  or  made  shoes 
or  nails  or  something  else  for  barter  with  his  neighbors. 
Recent  experiments  in  business  farming  have  little  historic 
precedent,  and  no  precedent  of  more  than  ephemeral  success. 
In  American  Villagers,  C.  Luther  Fry  now  demonstrates 


that  American  villages  even  in  "the  farming  country"  are 
growing  steadily  and  rapidly  and  that  gainful  employment 
in  those  villages  is  largely  in  manufacturing.  The  farm 
exodus  that  began  before  the  World  War  and  is  on 
throughout  the  industrialized  part  of  the  world  is  an  exodus 
from  segregated  or  business  farming  to  any  accessible 
sanctuary;  the  city  is  not  preferred  to  the  village.  The 
facts  that  Mr.  Fry  has  made  available  will  tend  to  relieve 
anxieties  about  the  abandoned  farm  and  the  unstable 
metropolis.  Garden  cities,  more  acceptable  and  rewarding 
than  either,  may  be  on  the  way — unplanned,  but  growing 
like  other  healthy  organisms. 

Mr.  Fry's  most  recent  statistics  were  not  available  when 
the  Handbook  of  Rural  Social  Resources  was  prepared.  It 
is  a  useful  book  and  as  reliable  as  experts  could  make  it. 
They  are  working  on  a  frontier,  and  mathematical  precision 
is  not  to  be  expected  of  them.  The  editors  hope  that  the 
reception  of  the  Handbook  will  encourage  a  revision  in 
from  three  to  five  years.  The  book  deserves  such  a  recep- 
tion, and  the  progress  of  knowledge  should  enable  the 
editors  to  make  later  editions  much  better.  In  particular, 
the  next  census  should  illuminate  a  good  many  spots  where 
nobody  has  thought  of  looking  hitherto.  For  rural  matters. 
the  census  in  the  past  has  been  meager,  vague  and  mis- 
leading. 

The  Handbook  is  made  up  of  fifteen  authoritative  sum- 
maries of  what  seemed  the  most  important  topics,  such  as 
The  Cooperative  Marketing  Movement,  Farm  Credit  and 
Farm  Taxation,  and  Agricultural  Production,  Prices  and 
Income,  1919-25.  One  of  the  fifteen  papers  differs  from 
the  rest  fundamentally — the  paper  on  The  Rural  Work 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  rural  program  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  America  is  said  to  include 

the  promotion  of  a  Christian  view  of  land  tenure,  of  widt 
diffusion  of  land  ownership  and  of  easy  access  to  the  land  by 
bona  fide  operators  and  assistance  to  the  cooperative  movement, 
with  safeguards  against  its  becoming  merely  capitalistic,  which 
is  the  case  when  cooperation  leads  farmers  to  produce  only  for 
the  market  and  not  primarily  for  the  family.  The  program 
has  in  view  the  development  of  the  self-sufficient  community 
eliminating  the  economic  waste  of  unnecessary  transportation. 

Catholics  and  Protestants  differ  about  the  divine  guidance 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  but  even  Protestants  must  recognize 
its  good  memory  and  understanding  of  the  experience  of 
the  race.  That  experience  certainly  supports  this  program 
and  not  the  business  farming  that  now  as  in  the  past  leads 
to  swift  demoralization  and  disaster.  Farming  has  not 
proved  itself  a  good  business ;  it  has  proved  itself  an  element 
in  a  good  way  of  life. 

Needed  Readjustments  in  Rural  Life  is  the  title  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  eighth  national  Country  Life  Confer- 
ence, 1925.  Likke  the  Handbook,  this  book  is  made  up  of 
papers  by  recognized  authorities.  In  about  the  same  mea- 
sure as  in  the  Handbook,  these  authorities  see  rural  life 
as  the  life  of  the  business  farmer.  The  village,  with  its 
gardens  or  little  farms  and  its  industries,  growing  unguided 
toward  the  highest  social  unit  that  has  yet  proved  stable, 
is  in  general  overlooked  by  these  authorities.  For  example. 
Dean  Carl  C.  Taylor,  of  the  Graduate  School,  North 
Carolina  College  of  Agriculture,  tells  us  again  that  "The 
modern  farmer  must  be  both  a  scientist  and  a  business  man 
if  he  is  going  to  be  a  successful  entrepreneur."  The  Rev. 
E.  V.  O'Hara,  who  writes  in  the  Handbook  of  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Catholic  Church,  again  comes  in  with  what 
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is  in  effect  a  minority  report,  though  he  means  merely  "to 
recall  the  two  fundamental  things  which  it  seems  to  him 
can  unite  all  workers  in  the  rural  field.  These  two  im- 
portant things  are,  first,  a  recognition  of  the  primacy  of 
the  family  among  social  institutions,  and,  second,  the  recog- 
nition of  the  fundamental  importance  of  the  wide  diffu- 
sion of  the  private  ownership  of  productive  property." 
Seeking  unity,  Father  O'Hara  nevertheless  suggests  a  pos- 
sible choice  between  the  entrepreneur  and  the  garden  city 
if  independent  but  neighborly  homes,  in  each  of  which  "the 
family  is  held  together  by  the  economic  forces  through 
which  it  operates."  Dean  Taylor,  with  the  majority  of 
rural  leaders,  sees  the  agricultural  entrepreneur  struggling 
in  "a  world  of  prices  and  markets,  an  economic  regime  in 
which  dividends  on  all  divisions  of  society's  labor  are  de- 
clared. It  is  modern  civilization.  The  adjustments  he 
must  make  to  it  are  those  which  have  to  do  with  costs  of 
production,  bargaining  power  in  the  markets  of  the  world 
and  dividends  to  be  awarded  for  economic  accomplishment." 
It  is  admitted  that  the  farmer  has  not  yet  made  these  ad- 
justments or  received  the  customary  dividends.  In  the  past 
he  has  regularly  failed  in  adjusting  himself  to  civilizations 
that  were  modern  in  their  days,  with  the  outcome  that 
adjustments  were  made  to  him  and  his  momentarily  obsolete 
home  and  neighborhood  or  garden  city.  Contemporary  ad- 
justments of  the  kind  are  seen  in  Russia  and  in  the  German 
garden  cities  described  by  Bruno  Lasker  in  The  Survey 
of  September  15. 

Such  zeal,  patience  and  integrity  as  Charles  Darwin  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  earthworms,  James  Mickel  Williams 
devotes  to  studying  the  rural  community.  A  comparison 
of  abilities  would  be  out  of  order;  but  better  equipment 
for  his  task  than  Dr.  Williams  brings  is  not  to  be  expected. 
Many  have  come  to  see  that  earthworms  are  worth  study, 
and  time  may  make  interest  in  the  rural  community  less 
erratic.  Meanwhile  the  new  book  of  Dr.  Williams — The 
Expansion  of  Rural  Life — will  be  accepted  with  gratitude 
by  some  who  would  find  less  meaning  in  studies  of  politics 
and  wars.  The  book  is  an  endeavor  to  explain  what  hap- 
pened in  a  typical  community  from  1874  to  the  present,  as 
an  earlier  book  by  Dr.  Williams — Our  Rural  Heritage — 
considered  the  same  community  from  its  beginning  to  1874. 
The  community  studied  is  in  New  York;  other  rural  com- 
munities are  different,  but  the  studies  of  Dr.  Williams  help 
to  understand  them.  There  are  no  better  books  with  which 
to  begin  or  to  continue  an  attempt  to  understand  rural 
America  than  these  two  by  Dr.  Williams. 

C.  F.  ANSLEY 
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Community  Affair 

COMMUNITY   DRAMA,    prepared   by   the   Playground  and  Recreation 
Association.    Century  Co.    240  pp.    Price  $2.00  postpaid  by  The  Survey. 

A  USEFUL  handbook  setting  forth  in  practical  detail  the 
organization  and  paraphernalia  of  such  dramatic  events  as 
the  average  "community  group"  is  likely  to  undertake.  There 
are,  of  course,  stirring  potentialities  in  community  drama  which 
such  a  book  wholly  ignores:  after  a  glance  at  the  pretty  pro- 
gram entitled  A  Tribute  to  Labor,  for  instance,  one  recalls 
vividly  and  wistfully  the  stark  passion  of  the  Paterson  strike 
pageant  in  Madison  Square  Garden  a  dozen  years  ago. 


OPfiUMTME 
DEMON  FLOWER 


THE  BUREAU  OF  NATURALIZATION,  by  Darrell  Hevenor  Smith 
Service  Monographs  of  the  United  States  Government,  No.  43.  Johns 
Hopkins  Press,  for  the  Institute  for  Government  Research.  103  ** 
Price  $1.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

A  REFERENCE  book  which  should  be  on  the  shelves  of  social 
agencies  concerned  with  naturalization,  although  as  a  purely 
descriptive  statement  of  legally  established  administrative  pro- 
cedure it  leaves  out  of  account  most  of  the  questions  of  policy 
which  arise  continually  and,  often,  poignantly  in  naturalization 
practice. 

THE  MERIT  SYSTEM  IN  GOVERNMENT,  Report  of  the  Confer- 
ence Committee  on  the  Merit  System.  National  Municipal  League  170 
pp.  Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THREE  MILLION  public  "servants"  in  the  United  States 
not  only  hold  in  their  hands  to  a  great  extent  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  democratic  experiment:  they  constitute  in  them- 
selves one  of  the  biggest  personnel  problems  in  the  history  of 
society.  The  little  manual  is  concerned  chiefly  with  the  tech- 
nique of  organizing  apparatus  to  deal  with  that  problem. 

Health 

OPIUM:  THE  DEMON  FLOWER,  by  Sara  Graham-Mulhall.  Harold 
Vtnal.  310  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

OPIUM:  The  Demon  Flower  is  a  biography,  a  personality 
sketch,  of  a  demon  that  destroys  men's  souls,  ruins  homes, 
debauches  governments,  enslaves  India  and  China  for  revenue, 
assiduously  recruits  in  America  and  fears  nothing  but  light 
and  law  enforcement."  This  sentence  from  the  author's  Fore- 
word is  an  accurate  description  of  the  latest  volume  on  the 
opium  problem.  As  the  title  indicates  it  is  not  a  scientific 

or  wholly  objective  study. 
The  author  has  adopted  a 
sensational  style  doubtless 
intended  to  arouse  the  con- 
science of  a  supposedly  apa- 
thetic and  unbelieving  pub- 
lic. Whether  or  not  this  is 
effective  educational  propa- 
ganda is  open  to  serious 
question.  The  emotional 
appeal  has  its  obvious  limi- 
tations; much  has  already 
been  written  about  opium  in 
this  vein,  but  the  construc- 
tive results  have  been  pa- 
thetically meagre.  What  is 
perhaps  more  needed  to  solve 
the  opium  problem  —  and 
kindred  social  problems — is 
a  more  vigorous  and  enlight- 
ened application  of  scientific 

methods  backed  by  an  accurately  informed,  rather  than  an  emo- 
tionally aroused,  public  opinion.  Nevertheless,  despite  its 
sensational  style,  the  facts  presented  by  the  author  are  sound 
and  the  conclusions  in  the  main  well-founded.  Mrs.  Graham- 
Mulhall  has  been  intimately  associated  with  narcotic  enforce- 
ment in  the  United  States  for  many  years  and  writes  with  a 
detailed  knowledge  of  her  subject.  W.  T.  S. 

International  Affairs 

BRITAIN'S  ECONOMIC  PLIGHT,  by  Frank  Plachy.  Jr.  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.  233  pp.  Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

BRITAIN'S  economic  plight  is  not  so  bad  as  it  has  been  pic- 
tured, according  to  this  journalistic  account  of  the  situation. 
Great  Britain  has  the  resources  and  raw  materials,  plant, 
reputation,  credit  and  the  other  material  equipment  for  eco- 
nomic recovery,  and  Mr.  Plachy  tritely  informs  us  that  "it  is 
the  human  element  that  is  at  fault."  It  is  precisely  upon  this 
subject  of  the  human  element  that  the  author  so  conspicuously 
fails  to  enlighten  his  readers.  Most  of  the  blame  he  puts  upon 
organized  labor,  and  the  remainder  on  to  the  bad  thinking 
habits  into  which  the  Britishers  have  fallen.  Mr.  Plachy 
indulges  himself  in  the  customary  moralisms,  but  does  not  come 
to  grips  with  his  problem. 


SARA  GRAHAM-MUIUALL 


THE    SOCIAL    WORK     SHOP 


Is  Faithful  Service  Enough? 


By  ROBERT  W.  KELSOl 


IN  a  small  village  in  Maine  is 
a  general  store,  with  a  depot 
heater  in  the  center.    On  the 
walls,   from   floor   to  ceiling, 
and    on   shelves    set    up    like 
library   stacks   are   dusty   rows   of 
canned  goods,   cartons   of   proven- 
der,   sacks    of    salt    and    salt   fish, 
hoes,  rakes,  oil  cans,  fishing  gear, 
oars,    bottles    of    disinfectant,    ex- 
tracts and  drinkables.     Along  one 
side  is  a  well  beaten  aisle,  beset  by  displaced  packages  and  pro- 
truding bundles,  to  the  back  of  the  store  where  in  a  vast  litter 
of  everything  is  a  half  buried  desk  and  an  old  arm  chair.  This 
is   the   proprietor's    office,   the   heart   and   nerve   centre   of   his 
industry.     There  he  sits  and  in  this  aisle  he  moves  when  cus- 
tomers call  for  the  customary  things;  but  seldom  does  he  make 
a  side   excursion.     The    rakes   and   scythes    that   depend   from 
the  ceiling  have  been  fly-roosts  for  years. 

This  man  thinks  and  acts  in  a  narrow  groove.  His  mind 
seems  not  to  compass  his  whole  stock.  His  values  are  never 
turned  over.  He  gets  in  certain  supplies  every  so  often  and 
sells  them  at  once.  Those  other  thousands  of  articles  which 
were  his  assets  have  become  his  liabilities,  yet  they  do  not  enter 
his  selling  consciousness. 

The  difficulty  with  this  tradesman  is  not  unwillingness,  nor 
yet  his  ability  to  do  what  he  undertakes.  It  is  lack  of  horizon. 
He  sees  life  through  a  knothole  and  recognises  only  those 
objects  which  fall  within  that  limited  field  of  vision. 

There  are  social  workers  aplenty  who  sit  like  our  store- 
keeper at  a  half  buried  desk  in  a  welter  of  stock,  doing  the 
turn  of  the  moment.  His  problem  is  cans;  theirs  is  cases.  He 
never  thinks  of  the  shelves  unless  urged  by  a  customer,  who 
must  even  help  him  nose  about  for  the  right  article.  The 
social  worker,  too,  often  follows  the  same  course.  A  wealth 
of  value  in  his  work  goes  neglected  for  lack  of  vision.  He 
lives  in  Myopia  and  does  not  see  the  woods  for  the  trees. 

SOCIAL  work  is  a  professional  service  to  the  whole  com- 
munity. Its  aim  is  the  public  welfare.  No  piece  of  work 
in  this  field  is  truly  competent  unless  its  effect  upon  the  public 
welfare  is  understood.  It  must  be  viewed  in  its  proper  niche 
in  the  whole  program.  The  social  worker  is  a  trustee  who  in 
his  every  act  moves  in  a  fiduciary  capacity.  Technique  in  his 
task  is  desirable ;  horizon  is  indispensable.  The  new  profession 
is  filled  with  case  workers  who  see  only  the  case  on  which 
they  are  engaged.  The  public  welfare,  difficult  to  perceive  at 
best,  is  to  their  minds  a  riddle — a  mystery.  Knowing  little 
about  it,  they  are  apt  to  take  up  with  pill  remedies  and  pana- 
ceas; for  mysteries  are  ever  the  stock  in  trade  of  the  quack 
and  the  Chronic  Believer. 

Examples  of  this  lack  of  horizon  are  not  far  to  seek.  Here 
is  a  home  for  unfortunate  females.  In  the  days  of  its  youth 
it  dealt  largely  with  the  moral  aspect  of  the  pregnant  girl's 
predicament.  The  disgrace  stood  out  like  a  black  shadow  upon 
the  future.  The  child  was  a  by-product.  To  alleviate  the 


This  is  the  third  and  concluding  arti-  s°«al  pain  the  little  villain  was 

cle  of  Mr.  Kelso's  series  on  Social  Work  tak/n   from ,  his  mother's   breast 

_       J.    .         .  „, .          ,,  --,  o       •    ;  ar"d  sent  to  the  orphanage  or  given 

Inefficiencies.     1  he    first,     Lan     Social  awajr     Meantime  his  mother  was 

Work   Afford    Cheap    Offices?   appeared  filled  up  with  admonition  upon  her 

in    the   September    15    issue;    the    second,  evil   ways    and   reminders   of  how 

The    New    Art    of    Buying    in    Social  rauch  the  Sodety  was  doins  for 
Work,    on    October    15. 


her. 

Time  brought  to  workers  in  the 
— — ^^^=========  illegitimacy  field  a  clearer  concep- 

tion of  the  public  well-being.  Well 

appointed  maternity  hospitals  sprang  up  in  place  of  the  old 
"refuges."  Medicine  and  hygiene  pointed  out  successfully  that 
the  breast-fed  baby  had  many  times  more  chance  of  survival 
to  competent  citzenship  than  the  bottle-fed — infinitely  more 
than  the  castaway.  Psychology  made  clear  the  futility  of  moral- 
izing in  the  hope  of  establishing  reform  on  a  basis  of  shame 
and  gratitude.  It  even  discovered  that  gratitude  is  beyond  the 
mental  equipment  of  many  if  not  most  unmarried  women  who 
need  the  help  of  the  lying-in-hospital.  Yet  the  old  society 
went  ahead  on  the  old  concealment  basis. 

SO  in  modern  times  the  protection  and  rearing  of  the  illegi- 
timate child  looks  first  to  the  welfare  of  society.  It  is 
more  interested  in  his  potentialities  than  in  his  bastardy;  in  his 
I.Q.  than  in  the  shame  of  which  it  is  the  innocent  central 
figure.  Murder  is  a  crime  not  because  Scripture  declares  it 
a  sin,  but  because  the  state  has  thereby  lost  a  citizen.  The 
neglect  of  a  child  in  order  to  cover  a  social  disgrace  should  be 
a  crime  of  kindred  import  because  thereby  the  state's  chance  to 
secure  a  well-nurtured,  well-schooled  citizen  has  been  lessened. 
And  if  so  be  the  child  is  lost — as  hordes  of  illegitimate  waifs 
are  lost  for  lack  of  care  and  protection — the  damage  is  akin 
to  murder. 

But  this  is  the  reasoning  of  the  public  welfare.  Numerous 
charitable  agencies  can  be  found  in  America  today  where 
concealment  is  first  and  the  helpless  child  last  in  the  philosophy 
of  service.  There  is  no  lack  of  sympathy.  Cases  are  handled 
with  all  the  tenderness  of  the  Good  Samaritan.  The  trouble 
is  a  lack  of  vision,  a  failure  to  realize  the  true  aim  of  all 
social  work,  with  a  consequent  neglect  of  the  real  values. 

A  still  simpler  example  is  that  of  the  agency  that  never 
looks  about  to  see  where  it  is  going.  Many  years  ago  a  group 
of  public-spirited  ladies,  after  discussing  the  dangers  which 
beset  the  working  woman  in  the  intervals  when  she  is  out  of 
employment,  organized  a  temporary  home  for  working  women. 
Here  they  might  find  lodgings  for  a  few  nights  or  even  weeks 
in  return  for  personal  service,  chiefly  in  a  well-appointed 
laundry.  The  concern  made  money.  It  afforded  a  degree  of 
protection  to  domestics  temporarily  out  of  work.  It  was  a 
laudable  civic  operation. 

Then  came  a  time  when  the  lure  of  the  automatic  machine, 
changes  in  immigration,  and  finally  the  World  War  with  pro- 
hibition reduced  unemployment  among  the  few  remaining  domes- 
tic servants  to  a  minimum,  while  at  the  same  time  the  social 
hazards  of  mobilization  and  encampment  increased  the  need  of 
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girl  protection.  The  Temporary  Home  lost  patronage.  It  fell 
behind  in  its  budget.  The  laundry  had  to  be  closed.  The  great 
demand  for  temporary  shelter  for  stray  girls  and  persons  paroled 
from  correctional  schools  called  for  this  unoccupied  space.  The 
Home  grew  into  the  habit  of  taking  problem  girls,  which  fact, 
as  soon  as  it  become  known,  eliminated  the  remainder  of  the 
unemployed  domestics. 

T'HE  need  for  such  care  of  problem  girls  remained  con- 
stant, so  that  the  Home  found  a  real  field  for  usefulness 
without  so  much  as  looking  beyond  its  own  portals.  Then 
on  a  day  some  years  later  it  was  discovered  that  this  line  of 
work  was  beyond  the  authorization  of  the  original  charter. 
Immediately  the  officers  required  a  change  back  to  the  original 
purpose.  No  study  was  made  of  the  unemployed  women.  No 
inquiry  was  instituted  into  the  extent  of  the  need.  The  name 
of  the  establishment  was  changed  and  the  original  function 
again  set  up.  But  the  respectable  domestic,  entitled  by  force  of 
economic  circumstances  to  a  guest  chamber  and  space  in  your 
garage,  was  not  inclined  to  stop  at  the  temporary  home  for 
runaway  girls;  so  there  was  little  business  and  no  income. 
Consequently,  following  the  line  of  least  resistance,  the  man- 
agement has  directed  its  service  back  again  to  the  problem 
girl. 

In  all  this  vaccillating  course  the  management  has  made  no 
analysis  of  its  problem — no  survey  of  its  field.  And  no  exam- 
ination of  the  need  for  service  to  the  problem  girl  was  made 
until  urging  from  the  outside  brought  it  about.  Here  was  a 
faithful  but  unintelligent  service  unable  to  appreciate  its 
values  for  lack  of  understanding  of  its  facts  and  a  failure  of 
vision.  To  this  board  the  public  welfare  was  a  mystery. 

One  hundred  years  ago  a  group  of  loyal  and  sympathetic 
citizens  organized  a  society  to  relieve  the  sick  and  the  destitute. 
That  was  before  the  day  of  the  paid  worker  in  charity.  Their 
method  was  to  find  public-spirited  residents  of  selected  districts 
who  would  distribute  coal  and  provisions,  using  their  homes  as 
headquarters.  In  this  way  it  was  possible  to  relieve  much 
misery  without  undue  notoriety.  It  was  also  a  way  to  fall 
victim  to  a  good  deal  of  fraud  and  malingering. 

TWELVE  decades  have  rolled  by.  Wars  have  intervened. 
Financial  panics  in  a  procession  have  depressed  business 
and  pinched  the  people.  The  greatest  population  movement  the 
world  has  ever  seen  has  placed  hordes  of  representatives  of  all 
the  races  of  mankind  on  our  shores.  A  homogeneous  English- 
American  community  has  grown  into  a  heterogeneous  mob  of 
Negroids,  Nordics,  Alpines,  Mediterraneans,  citizens  of  over 
fifty  nations  speaking  all  the  languages  of  man.  The  simple 
neighborhood  life  of  earlier  days  has  given  way  to  the  turmoil 
of  a  hard  struggle  for  bread,  in  which  lack  of  scruple  in  the 
taking  of  what  can  be  had  is  increasingly  evident.  And  in 
this  lapse  of  a  century  has  grown  up  social  case  work  as  a 
careful  job,  seeking  to  establish  the  public  welfare  as  an  aim 
and  the  readjustment  of  the  client  as  an  immediate  purpose. 
The  social  service  exchange  as  a  check  on  mendicancy  and  a 
protection  to  the  poor  has  sprung  up. 

Yet  this  relief  society  goes  stolidly  forward.  Forced  by  its 
inability  to  secure  distributing  volunteers,  it  has  had  to  secure 
a  paid  almoner  as  the  older  volunteers  have  died  off.  Once  in 
a  while  it  makes  an  inquiry  of  the  Exchange,  but  it  never  sends 
in  the  names  of  its  beneficiaries  and  is  not  disposed  to  discuss 
community  welfare  problems  with  its  neighbors.  It  sometimes 
pays  another  society  for  relief  given  to  a  case,  but  seems  never 
to  be  inspired  by  the  other  agency's  methods.  It  continues  to 
give  alms  after  the  manner  of  the  old  town  almoner,  perhaps 
with  a  little  more  kindliness.  Its  work  is  doles  and  its  stand- 
ards indifferent. 

HERE   is   a   faithful   service,   unintelligent   in   the   light   of 
new  needs  and  new  possibilities.     It  has  sympathy  and 
noteworthy  kindness  of  heart.     It  has  loyalty  to  a  cause.     It 
lacks    a   vision   of   the   public  well-being   and   is   unable   to   see 


that   much   of   its   work,   so   unscientifically   done,   must   harm 
rather   than  help  society. 

Only  in  this  present  decade  are  social  agencies  beginning  seri- 
ously to  inquire  into  their  aims  and  methods.  They  are  com- 
ing into  this  habit  not  only  through  the  practice  of  conferences 
and  conventions,  but  more  largely  through  the  intimate  con- 
tacts of  chests  and  federations.  Functional  interplay  is  now 
seen  to  be  vital.  Joint  financing  has  absorbed  most  of  the 
interest  thus  far,  but  the  need  for  functional  standards  and 
consistency  in  the  broad  program  is  now  fully  apparent.  An 
immediate  result  of  such  intimate  and  continuous  comparing 
of  notes  will  be  the  establishment  of  bureaus  of  research, 
through  which  job  analysis  and  serious  stock-taking  will  be 
actively  carried  on.  Once  fully  launched  upon  this  course,  the 
horizon  will  lift  and  this  particular  inefficiency  will  decrease. 


You'll  Be  Interested  In- 

Recent  articles,  pamphlets  and  books  bearing 
on  administration. 

THE  FINANCING  OF  SOCIAL  WORK,  by  Procter  and 
Schuck.  260  pp.  Price  $4.  A.  W.  Shaw  Co.,  Chicago,  or 
postpaid  of  The  Survey.  Two  realists  present  a  keen 
analysis  of  social  work  financing  in  its  many  phases  and 
tell  when,  where,  and  how  money  should  be  raised.  To 
be  reviewed  in  a  later  issue. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  SOCIAL  STATISTICS,  by  C.  G. 
Dittmer.  167  pp.  Price  $2.50.  A.  W.  Shaw  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, or  postpaid  of  The  Survey.  Review  later. 

METHODS  AND  MANAGEMENT.  A  classified  index  of  the 
most  important  technical  articles  on  administration  and 
publicity  published  in  Better  Times,  1921-1926.  Copies 
of  all  these  articles  are  available  at  twenty-five  cents 
apiece.  A  valuable  biblography  for  executives  and  for 
teachers  and  students  of  social  welfare  administration. 
Section  No.  2  of  "Better  Times"  for  October  4,  1926. 

THE  CITY  CHILD  CARE  DIVISION.  Boston  Council  oj 
Social  Agencies  Bulletin,  October,  1926.  Recommended 
standards  for  the  Boston  City  Division  on  Children. 

RELATION  OF  SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCH  AND  THE  DEVELOP- 
MENT AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  SOCIAL  WORK.,  by  Ron-- 
land C.  Haynes.  The  Family,  October,  1926. 

In  American  Stationer  and  Office  Manager 
for  September. 

THE  DAY'S  WORK  IN  THE  OFFICE.  VI.  HANDLING 
PEOPLE,  by  J.  H.  MacDonald. 

TAKING  THE  ROUGH  SPOTS  OUT  OF  OFFICE  MANAGE- 
MENT, by  B.  C.  Reber.  How  one  firm  plans  for  illness, 
vacations  and  assimilation  of  new  employees. 

CAN  WOMEN  Boss  WOMEN?    Types  of  difficult  girls. 

WHO  SHOULD  Do  THE  WORK — HOME  OR  BRANCH 
OFFICE?  By  Eleanor  Gilbert.  A  discussion  of  branch 
office  administration. 

In  System,  the  Magazine  of  Business,  for 
October. 

WE  SET  EACH  OF  OUR  EXECUTIVES  UP  IN  BUSINESS, 
by  John  McE.  Bowman.  A  plan  which  relieves  the  execu- 
tives of  much  detail,  yet  enables  him  to  keep  in  close 
touch  with  every  department. 

THE  POLICY  WHICH  MAKES  EVERY  YEAR  OUR  BEST 
YEAR,  by  George  S.  Parker.  A  word  about  traditions, 
complementing  Robert  W.  Kelso's  remarks  in  this  issue 
of  The  Survey. 

CHECK  YOUR  BUSINESS  AT  THESE  101  POINTS,  by  M. 
L.  Wilson.  Look  up  point  78  especially. 

WHEN  SHALL  WE  SCRAP  OUR  CARS?  There  is  a 
definite  time  for  trading  in  each  car. 
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Over  My  Desk 

A  Monthly  Talk  with  Executives 
By  ELWOOD  STREET 

Director,  Community  Council  of  St.  Louis 


Who  Should  Pay  for  Memberships? 

./~>REAT  divergence  exists  in  the  policies  of  social  agencies 
\T  regarding  paying  for  memberships  of  their  executives  and 
start  members  in  civic  and  business  organizations.  One  agency 
writes  that  individual  memberships  are  provided  by  the  agency 
in  civic  clubs  and  national  associations  in  the  specialized  field 
of  work  of  the  staff  member. 

A  rule  which  seems  fair  to  some  executives  is  that  the 
worker  shall  pay  for  membership  in  his  own  professional  or- 
ganizations or  in  social  or  civic  groups  which  he  would  join 
as  an  ordinary  citizen,  such,  for  example,  as  a  City  Club  or 
a  Rotary  Club;  that,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  social 
worker  joins  the  organization  purely  for  purposes  of  advanc- 
ing the  work  of  his  organization,  as,  for  example,  a  chamber 
of  commerce  or  an  advertising  club,  the  initiation  fee  and  dues 
should  be  paid  by  his  organization. 

Generally  speaking,  it  would  seem  better  policy  for  the 
individual  to  pay  all  dues  in  social  work  organizations,  either 
local  or  national,  if  the  membership  is  in  his  own  name.  The 
organization  would  pay  for  membership  taken  in  the  organiza- 
tion's name,  as,  for  example,  in  the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work  where  the  organization  is  a  member  in  addition 
to  its  workers  being  individual  members. 

Budgeting  the  Case  Load 

A  budget  system,  which  is  made  up  by  each  field  visitor  on 
the  twentieth  day  of  every  month  estimating  the  amount  re- 
quired on  each  case  for  the  coming  month  and  a  reasonable 
allowance  for  emergency  work,  enables  the  Pasadena  Welfare 
Bureau  to  keep  a  better  check  on  individual  cases,  according 
to  report  of  Mrs.  Emily  M.  Street,  general  secretary  of  the 
Bureau  (but  no  known  relation  of  the  conductor  of  this 
column). 

Ideas  Are  Assets! 

W.  H.  LefHngwell,  who  has  been  mentioned  before  in  this 
column  as  knowing  a  great  deal  about  office  efficiency,  came  into 
our  office  the  other  day  and  described  a  planning  book  which 
might  be  helpful  to  social  executives.  Whenever  he  gets  an 
idea  he  burns  for  expression  and  feels  unhappy,  as  many  idea- 
ful  people  do,  until  he  gets  it  out  of  his  system.  At  the  first 
possible  moment  he  dictates  this  idea  and  all  of  the  details 
which  occur  to  him  at  that  time,  with  instructions  that  the 
material  be  written  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  top  of  a  page 
which  is  put  in  a  loose-leaf  book,  Sl/2  x  1 1  inches  in  size.  The 
rest  of  the  page  is  left  blank.  In  his  spare  time  Mr.  Leffing- 
well  goes  through  this  book  and  writes  out  underneath  the 
original  ideas  additional  details  which  occur  to  him.  An  index 
to  such  a  book,  or  tabs  gummed  onto  the  edge  of  the  pages, 
giving  the  names  of  ideas  contained  therein,  might  be  helpful 
for  easy  reference,  says  Mr.  Leffingwell. 

Taking  Care  of  the  Pennies 

An  innovation  in  solicitation  of  funds  is  being  made  by  the 
Milwaukee  County  Community  Fund,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin, 
according  to  Chalmer  B.  Traver,  executive  secretary. 

Through  the  help  of  the  Boy  Scouts  the  Milwaukee  County 
Community  Fund  has  placed  100,000  "home  contribution" 
boxes  throughout  Milwaukee  and  Milwaukee  County,  covering 
approximately  every  home  in  the  area. 


Mr.  Traver  reports  his  hope  that  the  boxes  will  be  the 
means  of  securing  many  small  contributions  throughout  the 
residential  section  of  the  community  from  which  the  Com- 
munity Fund  has  never  had  any  great  results,  and  which  has 
always  been  very  discouraging  to  the  house-to-house  solicitors 
in  the  annual  campaign. 

These  boxes  were  sent  out  three  months  in  advance,  carrying 
the  entire  story  of  the  campaign  on  the  face  and  the  sides,  in 
the  hope  that  Comunity  Fund  solicitors  would  be  saved  lengthy 
explanations  at  the  time  they  called  and  with  the  belief  that 
the  new  contributions  thus  picked  up  would  be  well  worth  the 
experiment. 

An  accurate  record  will  be  kept  of  what  the  boxes  bring  in. 
Mr.  Traver's  report  of  results  will  be  published  in  this  column 
as  soon  as  it  is  available. 

A  sample  of  this  box  may  be  secured  by  inquiring  persons 
from  the  Milwaukee  Paper  Box  Company  who  advertise  that 
they  make  Brain  Built  Boxes  at  the  corner  of  South  Pierce 
and  nth  Avenue,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  (please  mention  The 
Survey.) 

Less  Noise  in  the  Office 

One  social  agency,  at  least,  has  found  that  the  purchase  of 
Noiseless  typewriters  instead  of  the  usual  "noisy"  kind  is  a 
good  investment  where  the  typist  has  to  work  in  the  same  office 
with  a  person  who  has  conferences  with  individuals  or  where 
people  in  the  same  office  are  engaged  in  work  requiring  close 
mental  application.  The  Noiseless  typewriter  reduces  to  a 
minimum  the  disturbance  of  others  in  the  same  room.  Opera- 
tors of  the  Noiseless  typewriters  themselves  declare  that  at  the 
end  of  the  day  they  are  less  fatigued  and  nervous  and  often 
turn  out  more  work  because  of  this  reduced  fatigue. 


Do  You  Need  Help? 

Are  any  of  these  questions  puzzling  you  ? 

Should  staff  members  of  a  social  agency  be  appointed  by 
the  board  or  by  the  executive?  Should  they  be  dismissed 
by  vote  of  the  board,  the  executive,  or  the  executive  with 
the  approval  of  the  board? 

What  is  the  proper  basis  for  determining  increases  in 
social  work  salaries?  Length  of  service ?  Efficiency?  If 
efficiency  or  value  to  the  organization,  how  can  this  be 
determined? 

What  financial  records  should  the  ordinary  agency 
keep? 

These  questions  present  typical  problems  on  which  The 
Survey's  Committee  on  Administration  is  prepared  to 
give  advice.  (See  The  Survey  for  October  15,  page  103, 
for  a  detailed  outline  of  the  committee's  activities.)  The 
members  of  the  committee  do  not  claim  to  be  able  to 
present  complete  solutions;  but  out  of  their  experience 
and  training  they  are  glad  to  offer  advice  and  suggestions. 
If  they  are  unable  to  answer  your  question  fully,  they 
will  refer  you  to  someone  who  can. 

There  is  no  charge  for  this  service. 

Address  your  questions  to  the  Secretary,  Survey's  Com- 
mittee on  Administration,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York. 
State  whether  you  are  willing  to  have  question  and  answer 
published  in  The  Survey.  Normally,  the  reply  will  be 
made  by  letter  only,  through  the  secretary. 

The  Survey's  Committee  on  Administration 

ELWOOD  STREET,  St.  Louis,  Chairman. 

ROBERT  W.  KELSO,  Boston. 

FRANCIS  H.  McLEAN,  New  York. 

LfiRov  A.  RAMSDELL,  New  York. 

ARTHUR  DUNHAM,  Philadelphia. 

JOHN  D.  KENDERDINE,  New  York,  Secretary. 
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In  Pennsylvania  They  Are  Called 
Institutes 

THE  Pennsylvania  State  Conference  of 
Social  Work,  to  be  combined  this  year 
with  the  All-Philadelphia  Conference  and 
meeting  in  February,  will  hold  six  insti- 
tutes in  connection  with  the  conference. 
This  is  a  development  of  the  two  success- 
ful institutes  of  last  year's  conference  and 
follows  the  plan  initiated  by  the  Ohio  Wel- 
fare Conference  four  years  ago  (see  The 
Survey,  September  15,  1926,  p.  649).  Ohio 
social  workers  insist  that  their  project  be 
called  "study  courses";  Pennsylvania  has 
not  yet  reached  that  exalted  frame  of  mind. 
Each  of  the  Pennsylvania  institutes,  which 
start  two  days  prior  to  the  opening  of  the 
conference,  consists  of  five  sessions  of  two 
and  a  half  hours  and  is  limited  to  twenty- 
five  members. 

The  topics  and  leaders  are:  Family  Case 
Work — Margaret  E.  Rich,  American  Asso- 
ciation for  Organizing  Family  Social 
Work;  Juvenile  Delinquency — Margaret 
Steel  Moss,  Bureau  of  Children,  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Department  of  Welfare;  Child 
Placing — Edith  M.  H.  Baylor,  Judge  Baker 
Foundation,  Boston;  Traveler's  Aid — Har- 
riet E.  Anderson,  National  Association 
Traveler's  Aid  Societies;  Interpretation  of 
Personality  as  a  Case  Work  Process — 
Betsey  Libbey,  Family  Society,  Philadel- 
phia; Administration  of  Social  Agencies — 
Mary  Clarke  Burnett,  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology,  Pittsburgh. 

Round  Tables  at  Buffalo 
Meeting 

EALIZING  that  the  most  interesting 
^  discussions  of  convention  topics  usu- 
ally take  place  in  the  lobby  while  the 
set  speeches  are  being  made  inside,  the 
New  York  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction  will  feature  round  tables  on 
training  for  social  service  and  on  mental 
hygiene  in  its  relation  to  social  work.  Other 
special  groups  are  planning  to  make  up 
their  own  round  tables.  The  dates  are 
November  16-19  at  the  Hotel  Statler,  Buf- 
falo. The  program  will  be  mailed  upon 
request  to  Richard  W.  Wallace,  secretary, 
Drawer  17,  The  Capital,  Albany. 

Red  Cross  in  Florida 

WHEN  a  disaster  strikes,  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  lifts  immediately 
from  their  regular  duties  all  its  available 
personnel  who  have  disaster  training  and 
experience.  But  for  the  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram, when  a  large  area  is  affected,  it 
is  necessary  to  augment  this  staff  by  addi- 
tional trained  case  workers  from  outside 
the  organization. 

In  a  period  of  slightly  over  one  month, 
three  hundred  social  workers  carefully 
selected  on  the  basis  of  family  case  work 
training  and  experience  have  been  sent  by 
the  American  Red  Cross  to  Miami  and 


other  parts  of  Florida  affected  by  the 
recent  disaster.  The  majority  of  these 
workers  were  released  temporarily  from 
regular  employment  by  other  social  agen- 
cies whose  response  in  this  connection  has 
been  very  generous.  While  naturally  the 
southern  states  responded  first,  with  ap- 
proximately forty  workers,  practically  every 
state  east  of  the  Rockies  is  represented. 
(No  persons  were  sought  from  the  west 
coast  because  of  the  time  and  expense  ele- 
ments involved.)  A  hasty  tabulation  in- 
dicates that  approximately  fifty-eight  work- 
ers came  from  New  York  city  or  state, 
forty-two  from  Pennsylvania,  and  an  equal 
number  from  Illinois,  and  from  Ohio. 
Eighteen  or  more  are  from  Massachusetts 
and  sixteen  from  other  eastern  states. 
Thirteen  were  secured  from  Mississippi 
and  eleven  from  Michigan.  Western  and 
midwestern  states,  including  Indiana,  Ken- 
tucky, Iowa,  Kansas,  Wisconsin,  Colorado, 
Missouri,  Oklahoma  and  Texas  sent  ap- 
proximately thirty-five. 

The  promise  of  a  minimum  of  ninety 
days  service  was  pledged  by  each  person 
accepted.  The  Red  Cross  hopes  to  put 
through  the  rehabilitation  work  in  record 
time. 

Probation  Work  Expands 

THE  National  Probation  Association 
has  enlarged  its  staff  and  is  planning 
an  extension  of  its  work  throughout  the 
country.  It  is  now  conducting  state  and 
local  surveys  and  intensive  studies  of  juve- 
nile courts  and  probation  work  so  as  to 
improve  standards  in  this  field  and  extend 
these  agencies  for  the  scientific  handling  of 
delinquents  before  the  courts. 

Through  a  grant  received  this  year  from 
the  Commonwealth  Fund,  two  additional 
field  secretaries  have  been  appointed — 
Ralph  E.  Drowne,  for  two  and  one-half 
years  deputy  commissioner  of  public  wel- 
fare of  Vermont,  and  Caroline  E.  Boone, 
who  has  had  extensive  experience  as  a 
probation  officer  in  New  York  and  has  re- 
cently been  representative  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  on  the  Mexican  border. 

The  Association  has  also  employed  as 
publicity  and  extension  secretary,  Ernest 
H.  Cole,  who  has  been  field  secretary  of 
the  Public  Charities  Association  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Conference  of  Social  Work. 

Yale  Clinic  Grows 

BECAUSE  of  a  gift  from  the  Laura 
Spellman  Rockefeller  Memorial,  the 
Yale  Psycho-Clinic  for  Infancy  Research 
has  been  able  to  enlarge  its  staff  and  plan 
an  extension  of  its  program.  This  includes 
a  consecutive  study  over  a  period  of  years 
of  the  mental  development  in  normal  in- 
fants. New  research  appointees  to  the 
staff,  under  the  direction  of  Arnold  Gesell, 
are  Henry  Marc  Halverson,  Marian  Ca- 
bot Putnam,  M.D.,  and  Helen  Thompson. 


Peace  in  Kansas 

A  DIVISION  of  effort  in  child-placing 
in  Kansas,  which  had  lasted  over 
fifteen  years,  is  brought  to  an  end  by  the 
consolidation,  on  the  unanimous  vote  of 
their  respective  boards,  of  the  Kansas 
Children's  Home  Society  and  the  Christian 
Service  League  of  Wichita.  The  two  or- 
ganizations have  pooled  their  resources 
and  retained  their  respective  superintend- 
ents, D.  F.  Shirk  and  E.  C.  Marshall,  in 
executive  capacities,  and  will  be  known 
henceforth  as  the  Kansas  Children's  Home* 
and  Service  League.  Herman  Newman, 
formerly  on  the  staff  of  the  Illinois  Chil- 
dren's Home  and  Aid  Society,  is  the  new 
superintendent. 

Macy  and  Moesel  in  New  York 

T"1  DWARD  W.  MACY,  for  over  two 
i^  years  executive  assistant  and  director 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Information 
of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee, 
has  become  associated  with  the  firm  of 
Hedrick,  Marts  and  Lundy,  Inc.,  New  York 
City.  This  firm  organizes  and  directs  pub- 
licity and  financial  campaigns,  both  by  di- 
rect mail  and  solicitation,  for  social  wel- 
fare, education,  religious  and  commercial 
organizations.  Mr.  Macy,  together  with 
W.  Frederic  Moesel,  who  was  for  five 
years  director  of  publicity  of  the  Boys' 
Club,  New  York  City,  and  later  publicity 
director  for  the  National  Probation  Asso- 
ciation, will  direct  the  Publicity  Depart- 
ment of  this  company. 

A.P.H.A.  Elects 

AT  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Public  Health  Association  in  Buffalo, 
in  October,  the  following  officers  were 
elected:  President — Charles  W.  Chapin, 
M.D.,  Superintendent  of  Health,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.;  Vice  presidents — Herman  N. 
Bundesen,  M.D.,  commissioner  of  health, 
Chicago,  A.  J.  Douglas,  M.D.,  health  of- 
ficer of  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Frances  E. 
Fronczak,  M.D.,  health  commissioner  of 
Buffalo;  Treasurer — Louis  I.  Dublin,  Met- 
ropolitan Life  Insurance  Co.  (re-elected)  ; 
Executive  Secretary — Homer  N.  Calver 
(re-elected). 

Miscellaneous  Notes 

CLARE     M.     TOUSLEY     and     Anna 
Kempshall   have   been   elected   assist- 
ant   directors    of    the    New    York    Charity 
Organization  Society. 

DAVID  C.  ADIE,  director  of  the  Char- 
ity Organization  Society  of  Buffalo  and 
executive  secretary  of  the  Buffalo  Council 
of  Social  Agencies,  has  been  enlisted  by  the 
Wichita  (Kans.)  Community  Chest  as  the 
principal  speaker  in  an  intensive  two- 
weeks  educational  campaign  in  connection 
with  the  annual  financial  campaign. 

DOROTHEA  DE  SCHWEINITZ,  of 
Philadelphia,  will  continue  as  assistant 
executive  secretary,  succeeding  Mildred 
Graham  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Social  Workers  until  January  1, 
1927,  or  later.  Philip  Klein,  executive  sec- 
retary, whose  illness  was  announced  in 
The  Survey  of  September  15,  is  convalesc- 
ing in  the  Adirondacks  and  expects  to 
leave  the  Trudeau  Sanitarium  on  Febru- 
ary 1. 
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HERMAN  N.  BUNDESEN,  health  com- 
missioner of  Chicago,  has  received  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  award  of  $1,000  given 
to  the  resident  who  has  "performed  the 
most  beautiful  action  or  done  the  most 
beneficial  thing  for  humanity."  Dr.  Bun- 
desen's  wort  for  the  health  of  children, 
especially  the  pure  milk  campaign  startea 
this  year,  won  him  the  award. 

RAYMOND  G.  FULLER  and  MABEL 
A.  STRONG  are  co-authors  of  a  new  book, 
Child  Labor  in  Massachusetts,  which  is 
being  published  by  the  Massachusetts  Child 
Labor  Committee. 

STATIA  BRILL  and  GRACE  SPEROW 
have  been  awarded  scholarships  in  the 
Graduate  School  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity by  the  Family  Welfare  Association 
of  Baltimore. 

SIX  social  workers  from  Rochester  (N. 
Y.)  joined  the  Red  Cross  Disaster  Relief 
in  Florida. 

THE  Glen  Mills  Schools  for  Boys  at 
Glen  Mills,  Pa.,  celebrated  its  one  hun- 
dredth anniversary  at  a  meeting  in  Phila- 
delphia, October  22-23. 

THIRTEEN  graduate  and  senior  nurses 
are  enrolled  in  the  twenty-ninth  training 
class  in  public  health  nursing  conducted  by 
the  Wisconsin  Anti-Tuberculosis  Associa- 
tion. Edith  Foster  is  director. 

THE  Research  Department  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Community  Welfare  Federation  is 
making  a  Negro  industrial  survey  under 
the  direction  of  Charles  S.  Johnson,  direc- 
tor of  resaerch  and  investigation  of  the 
National  Urban  League. 

FREE  classes  in  lip-reading  for  hard-of- 
hearing  adults  are  being  held  at  the  New 
York  League  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing,  126 
East  59  Street,  as  an  annex  to  Public  Eve- 
ning School  No.  27,  Manhattan.  Beginners 
meet  Mondays  and  Wednesdays  at  7:30 
P.M.;  advanced  pupils  on  Tuesdays  at 
7:30  P.M. 
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These  four  Committee   Members  are 

Most   righteously  irate; 
Their  time   is   very  valuable — 

They  can't  afford  to  wait! 
But  Messrs.  X  and  Y  are  Goofs 

And  Goofs  are  always  late. 
Don't  Be  a  Goof 

Courtesy  of  Social  Service,  published  by 
Chicago     Council    of     Social    Agencies. 


NANCY  L.  AUSTIN,  formerly  with  the  Social 
Welfare  League  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  to  the  start 
of  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies.  Mobile,  Ala. 

RUTH  BAKER,  formerly  district  superin- 
tendent Pttsburgh  (Pa. )  Associated  Charities,  to 
the  staff  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Family  Society. 

MARGUERITE  BARROWS,  formerly  with 
the  New  York  C.  O.  S.,  as  general  secretary, 
Family  Welfare  Association  of  Bristol,  Conn. 

MATTY  L.  BEATTIE,  formerly  assistant 
superintendent  New  England  Home  for  Little 
Wanderers,  as  general  secretary  Providence  (R. 
I.)  Children's  Friend  Society. 

ELMER  BERRY,  formerly  of  the  Y.M.C.A. 
College,  Springfield,  Mass.,  to  the  staff  of  the 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of 
America  as  instructor  in  the  National  Recreation 
School. 

CLYDE  K.  BOWMAN  as  sanitary  inspector, 
Rutherford  Co.  (Tenn.)  Health  Unit. 

ADELINE  BUFFINGTON  as  director  of  the 
family  division  committee  work,  New  York  Wel- 
fare Council. 

VIRGINIA  CAMPBELL  as  general  secretary, 
Bureau  of  Social  Service,  Decatur,  111. 

LORETTA  COLLINS  as  oral  hygienist  in  the 
Athens  (Ga.)  Child  Health  Demonstration. 

MARY  ALMA  COTTER,  for  many  years 
supervisor  of  the  Immigrant  Welfare  Depart- 
ment, Catholic  Charitable  Bureau,  Boston,  as 
commissioner,  Child  Welfare  Division,  Boston 
Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

FRANCES  A.  FOSTER,  as  executive  secre- 
tary, Berks  County  Mental  Clinic,  Reading,  Pa. 

MRS.  A.  F.  CAREER  as  superintendent, 
Cleveland  Christian  Home. 

MARY  GAUGH  as  Girl  Reserve  secretary, 
Cleveland  West  Side  Y.W.C.A. 

ELSA  GIDLOW  as  editor  Pacific  Coast 
Journal  of  Nursing,  San  Francisco,  succeeding 
Margaret  Rice,  resigned. 

ETHEL  GRIFFIN,  formerly  district  super- 
visor, Seattle  Family  Welfare  League,  as  one 
of  the  group  of  three  supervisors  of  the  Placing 
Out  Department,  Pennsylvania  Children's  Aid 
Society. 

FREDRICA  HAYS,  formerly  district  super- 
intendent Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Associated  Charities, 
as  executive  director.  Travelers'  Aid  Society, 
Pittsburgh. 

R.  HEBER  HIXON  as  president  Southern 
Tuberculosis  Conference,  the  next  meeting  of 
which  will  be  held  in  Oklahoma  City. 

JANE  I.  HOUSES  as  executive  secretary  and 
Florence  L.  Delin  as  assistant  executive  secre- 
tary, Columbia  (S.  C.)  Associated  Charities. 

IDA  HULL,  formerly  case  supervisor,  Family 
Welfare  Society,  Bridgeport,  as  district  secre- 
tary, Social  Welfare  Bureau,  Seattle. 

HELEN  K.  KATEN,  formerly  executive 
secretary  North  Dakota  Tuberculosis  Association, 
as  executive  secretary,  Minnesota  Crippled 
Children's  Association. 

WINIFRED  A.  KENERAN  as  director  of 
Division  of  Child  Guardianship,  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  filling  a  vacancy  caused  by 
the  death  of  James  E.  Fee. 

HELEN  KINQUIST  as  secretary,  Social 
Service  Exchange,  Sioux  City,  la. 

GIZELLA  KLEIN  to  the  staff  Jewish  Aid 
Society,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

IOLA  KNABLE  as  executive  secretary, 
Muskogee  County  (Okla.)  Public  Health  Asso- 

C.  E.  LEAVERS  of  Dayton,  O.,  Y.M.C.A.,  as 
Educational  Director,  23d  St.  Y.M.C.A.,  New 
York  City,  succeeding  Francis  P.  Lamphear, 
who  becomes  general  director  Y.M.C.A.,  Maiden, 
Mass. 

FRANK  LECLERE  as  executive  secretary, 
Allegany  Co.  (N.  Y.)  Public  Health  and  Welfare 
Association,  recently  organized  out  of  two 
existing  organizations. 

CARA  B.  LEHMANN  as  director,  Cleveland 
Girl  Scouts. 

MARY  C.  McLEOD,  for  many  years  director 
of  the  Children's  Division,  Georgia  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare,  as  director  of  field 
work  of  the  varoius  American  Legion  state  and 
local  committees  in  the  Southwest. 

MAY  CASE  MARSH  as  executive,  Inter- 
national Institute,  Lowell,  Mass. 

JOSEPHINE  MATHEWS  as  director.  Spring- 
field (Mass.)  Y.W.C.A.  Halo  Chadwick  as  in- 
dustrial secretary,  Elva  M.  Schell  as  Girl  Reserve 
secretary,  Maude  A.  Whittier  as  membership 
secretary  and  Julia  Tooter  as  cafeteria  secretary. 

OLIVE  E.  MEYER,  formerly  nursing  field 
representative  for  New  Jersey  for  the  A.  R.  C., 
as  director  of  nursing  for  the  Rutherford  Co. 
(Tenn.)  Child  Health  Demonstration. 

CARRIE  A.  MILLER  as  psychiatric  worker, 
U.  S.  Veterans'  Bureau,  Cleveland. 

GEORGE  MURNANE,  vice  president,  New 
York  Trust  Company,  as  president  American 
Association  for  Medical  Progress. 

MARGUERITE  NEWMEYER,  formerly  with 
tile  Associated  Charities,  Memphis,  as  district 
secretary,  Hebrew  Benevolent  Society,  Baltimore. 

MRS.  EMILY  H.  NOBLE  as  president  Ala- 
meda  County  (Cal.)  Association  of  Social 
Workers.  O.  F.  Snedegar  as  vice  president, 
Katherine  Treat  as  secretary  and  Lloya  Thomas 
as  treasurer. 


r  _  as 

member  of  the  staff  of  the  Oakland  (Cal.) 
Associated  Charities. 

FRANCES  M.  POTTER,  formerly  with  the 
Milwaukee  Family  Society,  as  district  secretary, 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Social  Welfare  League. 

DORETTA  SHULER  PRESTON  as  district 
superintendent,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Associated 
Charities  and  assistant  in  the  training  depart- 


A.  PREVOST  as  executive  secre- 
tary, New  York  Child  Welfare  Committee, 
American  Legion. 

LOUISE  PYE,  formerly  with  the  St.  Louis 
Children's  Aid  Society,  as  executive  secretary, 
Sangamon  County  Children's  Bureau.  Spring- 
field, III. 

IRENE  RILEY  to  National  Board,  Y.W.C.A. 

JULIA   RHODUS   to  staff   Y.W.C.A.,   Miami. 

OLIVE  SALMON  as  director  of  Public 
Health  Nursing,  Oklahoma  Public  Health  Assn. 

DR.  Z.  T.  SCOTT  as  executive  secretary, 
Texas  Public  Health  Association,  succeeding 
Dwight  Breed,  deceased. 

DR.  E.  J.  SCHWARTZ,  formerly  Health 
Commissioner,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio,  as  assistant  health 
commissioner,  District  of  Columbia. 

GWENDOLYN  SHAND,  formerly  district 
superintendent  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Associated 
Charities,  as  case  supervisor.  International 
Institute  of  Pittsburgh. 

MRS.  MORREY  SHEINBURG  as  executive 
secretary,  Jewish  Welfare  League,  Reading,  Pa. 

FRANK  H.  SHUFFORD  as  Boys'  Commis- 
sioner, High  Point,  N.  Y. 

MARK  STEPHENSON  as  assistant  managing 
director,  Oklahoma  Public  Health  Association. 

EDITH  STANFORTH  as  general  secretary, 
Topeka  (Kans.)  Provident  Association. 

DR.  EARL  R.  TEMPLETON  as  assistant 
medical  field  secretary,  National  Tuberculosis 
Association. 

MILDRED  TERRETT  as  director,  Children's 
Bureau,  Wilmington,  Del. 

MRS.  JANET  KENT  THORSON  as  district 
superintendent,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Associated 

CHARLOTTE  TOWLE,  formerly  of  the  New 
York  Bureau  of  Child  Guidance,  as  director, 
Home  Finding  Department,  Pennsylvania  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society. 

LORRAINE  D.  WALLING  to  staff  of  Social 
Welfare  League  of  Reading,  Pa. 

DR.  SHERMAN  P.  YOUNG  as  extension 
secretary,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Associated  Charities. 

WINONA  YOUNG  as  executive  secretary  and 
THELMA  EDMUNDS  assistant,  Rochester  (N. 
Y.)  Girls'  Home. 


Resignations 


PEARL  T.  ANDERSON  as  director  of  Cleve- 
land Girl  Scouts,  to  enter  business. 

JESSIE  M.  BELL  from  the  staff  of  the 
Bureau  of  Educational  Nursing,  A.  I.  C.  P. 
of  New  York  City,  after  eight  and  a  half  years 
of  service. 

CORA  COOK,  R.  N.,  as  field  secretary,  Essex 
Co.  (Mass.)  Health  Association. 

ELSIE  H.  LAWRENCE  from  Berks  County 
Chapter,  A.  R.  C.,  Reading,  Pa. 

MERLE  E.  M^fAHON  as  executive  secre- 
tary, Providence  (R.  I.)  Children's  Friend  So- 
ciety, because  of  illness. 

MARGARET  K.  MEANS  as  secretary,  Volun- 
teer Service,  Cleveland  Associated  Charities. 

DR.  H.  A.  PATTISON,  for  nine  years  super- 
visor of  medical  service,  National  Tuberculosis 
Association,  to  become  medical  director,  Potts 
Memorial  Hospital,  Livingston,  N.  Y. 

MARY  E.  WADLEY  as  director  of  the  social 
service  department,  Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York 
City,  after  twenty  years  service  at  the  hospital. 

Leave  of  Absence 

GEORGIANA  GARDEN,  supervisor  of  school 
attendance,  California  State  Board  of  Education, 
on  leave  for  one  year  to  travel  and  study  special 
schools  for  problem  children. 

VELMA  MAUK,  ELFRIKDA  MKRZ  and 
HAZEL  WITT  on  leave  from  Cleveland  Humane 
Society.  Cleveland  Chapter  A.  R.  C.  and  Cleve- 
land Women's  Protective  Association  respectively, 
for  Red  Cross  disaster  relief  in  Florida. 

IDA  PRUIT,  in  charge  of  the  Social  Seryic* 
Department,  Union  Medical  College  Hospital, 
Peking,  China,  on  leave  until  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber, visiting  hospital  social  service  departments 
in  St.  Louis,  Cleveland,  Boston  and  New  York. 

Deaths 

MARGARITA  CUTTEN.  head  social  worker, 
Child  Guidance  Clinic,  St.  Paul. 

DR.  HEMAN  SPALDING,  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Communicable  Diseases  of  Chicago, 
on  September  22. 


"Magnificent! 


exclaims  George  A.  Dorsey,  in  commenting  upon 
"The  Story  of  Philosophy,"  by  Will  Durant.  And 
so  enthusiastically  do  we  agree  with  him  that  by 
special  arrangement  with  the  publishers  we  now  pre- 
sent— for  the  benefit  of  subscribers  only — a  New 
Republic  Edition  of  the  book  at  a  startling  bargain 
price  in  combination  with  the  magazine  for  one  year: 

THE  STORY  OF 
PHILOSOPHY 


sent  postpaid,  and 

The  New  Republic 

for  52  weeks 
both  for  only 

$7.50 

Dr.  Durant  has  triumphed  in  his  attempt  to  bring  the 
story  and  the  concepts  of  philosophy  to  the  layman. 
Heretofore  the  subject  has  been  considered  the  invi- 
olable property  of  a  'few  old  men,  and  of  a  small  clique 
of  young  intellectuals  who  have  defended  their  prior 
rights  with  scorn  and  invective  against  trespass  by  any 
mind  not  labelled  with  a  Master's  degree. 

Now,  thanks  to  Will  Durant's  brilliant  work,  these 
squatters  must  share  custodianship  of  the  gentle  art 
of  speculation  with  thousands  who,  in  the  past,  have 
lacked  opportunity  or  patience  to  burrow  through  the 
dusty  mounds  of  recorded  philosophic  thought. 

The  New  Republic  Edition  is  in  all  respects  the  same 
as  the  original  Simon  and  Schuster  Edition,  except  that 
the  NR  ship  is  stamped  in  blank  on  the  cover. 


This    coupon    has    a    money-saving    value    of   $2.50. 


THE  NEW  REPUBLIC,  421  WEST  21sT  STREET, 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 

For  the  enclosed  $7.50  send  me  "The  Story  of  Philosophy," 
by  Will  Durant,  and  enter  my  subscription  to  The  New 
Republic  for  one  year. 

Name    

Street    

City  and  State 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Cotton  Mills  and  Schools 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  have  just  read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest 
the  marked  copy  of  your  October  15  issue,  containing  an 
article  by  Rev.  H.  P.  Marley  on  the  Greensboro  school  situa- 
tion [Schools  in  the  Balance,  page  77.].  Since  this  article  was 
written,  the  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court  has  handed  down 
an  opinion  in  this  case,  upholding  the  School  District  and  the 
school  bonds.  For  your  information,  I  enclose  copy  of  this 
opinion  so  you  can  see  the  attitude  of  our  Supreme  Court 
toward  educational  matters  in  this  state. 

This  decision  clears  away  the  last  vestige  of  doubt  with 
regard  to  the  1923  North  Carolina  School  Code,  and  means 
a  great  deal  for  future  educational  progress  in  North  Carolina. 
It  is  the  idea  of  the  school  authorities  of  this  new  district  to 
so  lay  out  the  schools  and  so  operate  the  schools  of  this  greater 
district,  that  they  will  become  an  object  lesson,  not  only  to  our 
industrial  leaders,  but  to  our  educational  leaders  throughout 
the  state.  You  may  be  interested  in  knowing  that  the  schools 
of  the  old  Greensboro  District  rated  the  highest  of  any  schools 
in  North  Carolina  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  same  standards 
will  prevail  in  the  new  district. 

E.  B.  JEFFRESS 
Mayor,   Greensboro,  N.  C. 

[The  above  communication  from  Mayor  Jeffress  indicates 
that,  so  far  as  the  state  is  concerned,  local  communities  may 
go  ahead  in  school  matters.  However,  it  is  true  that  even 
in  Greensboro  which  is  rated  "the  highest  of  any  schools  in 
North  Carolina,"  there  is  yet  an  unwillingness  to  go  the  entire 
distance.  Sooner  or  later  another  election  must  be  called  at 
which  time  it  will  be  decided  whether  the  large  mill  interests, 
lying  wholly  within  the  city  and  comprising  one-third  of  the 
population,  will  be  voted  into  the  Greensboro  city  school  sys- 
tem. There  are  still  two  standards  within  the  city  of  Greens- 
boro, one  for  cotton  mills  and  one  for  the  non-cotton  mill 
section.  Ed.] 

Pesos  and  Dollars 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  my  article  on  Mexico  published  in  your 
October  Graphic  Number,  the  figure  for  the  annual  income  of 
the  Church  was  estimated  on  the  basis  of  about  $1,000  per 
year  for  all  the  clergy  at  $15,000,000.  This  was  a  misprint  of  my 
own  typewriter.  The  figure  should  have  been  $5,000,000.  The 
estimate  too  was  in  Mexican  pesos  which  means  but  fifty  cents 
of  our  money;  but  the  peso  has  the  same  sign  as  our  dollar. 
May  I  ask  you  to  correct  the  blunder  from  the  guilt  of  which 
however  you  need  no  absolution  since  it  was  all  mine? 

FRANCIS  C.  KELLBY 
Bishop  of  Oklahoma 

The  Buffalo  Bugaboo 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  am  minded  to  comment  briefly  on  the  ar- 
ticle, Buffalo  vs.  Buffalo,  by  Geddes  Smith,  which  appeared  in 
the  October  15  issue  of  The  Survey,  and  on  the  perhaps  unwar- 
ranted conclusions  drawn  by  that  writer,  as  to  what  he  implies 
as  inconsistency  in  Buffalo's  attitude  on  the  subject  of  regional 
planning.  Mr.  Smith  quotes  George  C.  Diehl,  county  engineer 
for  Erie  County,  as  striking  a  discordant  note  in  the  regional 
harmony.  He  apparently  overlooks  the  fact  that  Mr.  Diehl 
is  writing  as  a  Buffalonian  and  speaking  of  "Greater  Buffalo," 
when  a  citizen  of  Niagara  Falls,  the  Tonawandas,  or  Lock- 
port,  if  you  please,  might  have  written  a  similar  aritcle  speak- 
ing of  a  "Greater  What  You  Like,"  be  it  "Greater  Buffalo," 
"Greater  Niagara,"  or  "Greater  Frontier." 

It  may  be  enlightening  to  state  here  that  Mr.  Diehl  is  the 
consulting  engineer  of  the   Niagara   Frontier  Planning  Board 
(In   answering   advertisements  please  mention  THE   SURVET.     It   helps   us,  it  identifies   you.) 
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for  Erie  County,  as  is  Engineer  Richard  M.  Rumsey  for 
Niagara  County,  and  that  both  of  the  other  contributors  to  the 
Questionnaire  on  Buffalo,  quoted  by  Mr.  Smith,  are  directors 
of  the  Niagara  Frontier  Planning  Association. 

It  appears  incontrovertible  that  adjacent  cities  and  their  satel- 
lites in  any  region,  tend  to  grow  toward  each  other,  (witness 
New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Chicago)  ;  that  when  a 
citizen  of  Buffalo  speaks  of  "Greater  Buffalo,"  he  may  have 
no  thought  in  mind  of  relocation  of  corporate  boundaries,  but 
rather  of  the  normal  growth  in  territory  outside  of,  and 
adjacent  to,  the  present  urban  center;  and  that  the  inevitable 
growth  in  population  of  the  Niagara  region,  as  pictured  by 
Mr.  Diehl,  is  bound  to  locate  itself  in  large  measure  adjacent 
to  present  urban  centers,  because  of  the  present  future  location 
there  of  industrial  and  business  development  and  the  conse- 
quent facilities. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  exactly  the  present  situation  in 
the  region.  Any  motorist,  unfamiliar  with  the  location  of 
corporate  boundaries,  who  drives  from  the  center  of  Buffalo 
to  the  Tonawandas,  passes  through  an  almost  continuous  urban 
development,  apparently  under  one  corporate  political  control, 
when  the  truth  is  that  he  traverses  the  city  of  Buffalo,  the 
village  of  Kenmore,  the  township  of  Tonawanda,  and  the 
cities  of  Tonawanda  and  North  Tonawanda,  each  of  which 
retains  its  political  autonomy  with  Ipcal  viewpoints  and  local 
interests,  without  interference  from  the  others,  but  all  of 
whom  are  actually  cooperating  in  matters  of  mutual  interest 
with  commendable  regional  spirit. 

The  same  conditions  are  true  to  a  somewhat  lesser  degree 
in  the  territories  to  the  south,  east  and  north  of  the  communi- 
ties mentioned.  The  cities  of  Niagara  Falls  and  Lockport,  for 
example,  have  well  developed  residential  and  industrial  areas 
adjacent  to  and  beyond  their  corporate  limits,  absolutely  indis- 
tinguishable from  the  "Corporation."  The  herding  instinct  may 
be  followed  without  detriment  to  the  resulting  development, 
provided  it  is  not  done  to  extremes,  and  the  latter  condition 
seems  impossible  under  the  premises  laid  down  in  the  same 
article  by  Mr.  Diehl,  in  which  he  stresses  the  need  of  "adequate 
recreational  facilities,"  by  which  he  means  reservation  of 
parks,  playground  areas  and  open  spaces,  if  his  context  is 
considered. 

Furthermore,  that  objectionable  congestion  which  Mr. 
Smith  commiserates  is  bound  to  be  impossible  of  development 
under  adequate  zoning,  which  is  in  active  operation  in  Buffalo 
city  (proper),  and  in  process  of  development  in  other  outlying 
townships,  villages  and  cities. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  unprejudiced  reader  will  real- 
ize that  the  bug-a-boo  deplored  by  Mr.  Smith  is  not  more 
terrifying  than  that  other  seasonal  scare,  the  Jack-O'Lantern 
of  October  Hallowe'en. 

HOWARD  E.  LONG 

Executive  Secretary,  Niagara  Frontier  Planning  Board 
Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

One  Common  Tongue 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  The  Survey  of  August  I  there  appeared 
an  interesting  article  by  Colonel  Breckinridge,  advocating  the 
use  of  an  international  language  to  be  learned  by  everyone 
throughout  the  world,  for  intercourse  with  foreigners.  The 
whole  article  seemed  clearly  to  be  leading  up  to  a  recommenda- 
tion of  Esperanto,  "la  lingvo  internacia"  (the  international 
language),  but  it  turns  out  in  the  end  to  be  a  suggestion  that 
Spanish  should  be  adopted  as  the  auxiliary  language  of  the 
world. 

All  that  the  Colonel  says  in  support  of  Spanish  as  the  sim- 
plest of  national  languages  is  true  and  correct. 

Every  Esperantist  will  agree  that  Spanish  is,  in  comparison 
with  national  languages,  the  easiest  and  simplest;  that  it  is 
flexible,  expressive  and  musical,  and  is  already  in  use  in  many 
parts  of  the  world;  but  the  Colonel  does  not  know  Esperanto  I 

Compared  with  Esperanto,  Spanish,  simple  as  it  is  in  com- 


SHILLADY&STUART,Inc. 

132  West  31st  Street 
New  York  City 

COMMUNITY 

CHEST 
CAMPAIGN 

Executives  are  invited  to  consult  us 
without  obligation 


TECHNICAL  SERVICE 
AND  COUNSEL 

ADMINISTRATIVE    AND 
FIELD  STUDIES 
SOCIAL  AUDITS 
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MEMBERSHIP  APPEALS 


TELEPHONE 
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To  Fill  Our  Cup  of  Happiness 

We  and  our  patients  only  need  to  place  upon  a.  splendid 
lofty  site  among  Westchester  hills  a  simple  phalanx  of 
Spanish  Mission  quarters — a.  home  for  100  cancerous  poor; 
admirable  in  strength,  health-devices  and  sensible  conven- 
iences, at  the  lowest  cost  consistent  with  wisdom,  in  place 
of  an  old  wooden  building  inhabited  by  us  for  25  years. 
Our  patients  who  are  of  all  creeds  and  nationalities,  pay 
nothing  because  their  pockets  are  empty,  and  we  are  the 
connecting  link  with  their  friends  among  the  public.  Give 
us  this  fireproof  Home! 

TOTAL  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS  OF  FUND 

From  December  31,  1921,  to  December  31,  1925. 

RECEIPTS   FOR  4   YEARS— since  Fund  be- 
gan— 

Donations     $283,242.93 

Bank    interest    5,277.25 

Promised  to  Fund    10,000.00 


EXPENSES  FOR  4  YEARS— 


-$298,520.18 


Advertising  $28,183.37 

Lots  6,915.66 

Road,  trench  work,  excavating,  labor  and  ma. 

terial    on     Fireproof    Annex,    put    up    for 

safety  of  sickest  patients 85,663.66 

Electric  Power  Plant  for  Lighting  and  Well  and 

Laundry  Machinery  4,215.12 

Furnishing  of  Annex 6,972.74 

Accident  Insurance  988.02 

Covered  Passageway  between  old  Home  and 

Annex,  200  feet  long 7,460.86 

Plans,  Architect's  Fee,  Surrey 1,792.00 

Electric  Well  Installation 4,398.90 

Plajits  and  Trees 466.65 

Expense  in  connection  with  lecture  given  to 

Fund  by  Jas.  J.  Walsh.  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.  ...  866.88 


-$147,923.86 


Balance  in  Fund  January  1,  1926 $150,596.32 

The  Servants  of  Relief  tor  Incurable  Cancer 

HAWTHORNE,  WESTOHE8TER   CO.,   N.  Y. 
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LECTURES 


PRESENTING  PERSONS 

o; 
ACHIEVEMENT 

NORMAN  THOMAS,  ANNA  GARLIN  SPENCER,  VIR- 
GINIA MURRAY,  HENRIETTA  ADDITON,  DR.  E. 
BOYD  BARRET,  DR.  DANIEL  BELL  LEARY,  ANZIA 
YEZIERSKA,  DR.  HENRY  NEUMANN,  DAVID  C. 
ADIE,  and  others. 

Bookings  by  mail  to  social  workers  groups, 
women's  and  literary  organizations. 

Write  for  complete  list  dates  and  rates  to 

COGEN  LECTURE  BUREAUS 


210  Industrial  Trust  Bldg. 
Providence,  R.  I. 


1725  Liberty  Bank  Bldg. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


HOUSES  SUPPLYING  INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

Dry  Geods 

FREDERICK   LOESER  &   CO. 
484  Fulton  Street  Brooklyn,  H.  T. 

Groceriea 

SEEMAN  BROS. 
Hudson  and  North  Moore  Street*  New  York 

Electric  Clock  System 
LOCKWOOD   &   ALMQU1ST.   Inc. 
Ml   Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 


Wat  {HntoerSttp  ot  Cfjtcago 

EJje  <£>r  abuatc  Retool  of  Social  gberbice  Sloim  m  gtratton 
ACADEMIC  YEAR  1926-27 

Autumn  Quarter,  October  I  -  December  23 

Winter  Quarter,  January  3  -March  18 

Spring  Quarter,  March  28  -  June  15 

Summer  Quarter  begins 

June  2O,   1927 


Courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.M.  and  Ph.D. 
A  limited  number  of  qualified  undergraduate  and 
unclassified  students  admitted 

for  announcement!,  apply  to  Box  77,  Faculty  Exchange 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 


Toarhpr«!  Send  for  a  free  desk  copy  of  one  of  The  Surrey*! 
leatucla' special  Graphic  Numbers  listed  below. 

Uted  extensively  for  classroom  work. 

New  scale  of  prices  in  quantities. 

D  East  by  West 

(Japanese-Chinese) 
D  Harlem   (Negro) 
D  City  Health 

Check  those  wanted. 


Name... 
Address. 
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parison  with  national  languages,  is  abstruse  and  complicated, 
full  of  idioms  and  exceptions. 

Spanish  has  articles  in  three  genders.  In  Esperanto  the 
word  "the"  is  translated  by  la;  in  Spanish  it  has  to  be  trans- 
lated by  le,  la,  lo,  los,  or  las,  according  to  the  gender  and  num- 
ber of  the  noun. 

The  verbs  show  a  still  more  painful  contrast.  There  are 
in  Spanish  at  least  150  irregular  verbs;  Esperanto  has  none. 
Esperanto  has  only  one  termination  for  the  present  tense — as; 
English  has  three  and  Spanish  has  six. 

Spanish  cannot  claim  more  flexibility  than  other  national 
languages,  but  Esperanto  is  more  flexible  than  any. 

Dr.  Zamenhof,  the  creator  of  Esperanto,  invented  no  new 
words;  he  selected  suitable  words  from  the  languages  around 
him  (he  lived  in  Warsaw)  and  standardized  their  endings  and 
pronunciation.  In  short,  he  did  not  make  an  artificial  lan- 
guage; he  reorganized  the  chaos  around  him. 

An  interesting  thing  in  Esperanto  is  the  annual  Directory, 
published  from  Geneva  headquarters,  giving  the  names  of 
group  secretaries  in  10,600  towns  of  the  world.  There  are 
between  twenty  and  thirty  periodicals  and  newspapers  printed 
in  Esperanto,  two  of  them  being  reviews  printed  in  Japan. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has  issued  a  splendid 
Esperanto  translation  of  the  Bible.  In  the  United  States  sev- 
eral big  cities  have  prosperous  Esperantist  groups.  The 
Heralda,  an  Esperanto  paper,  is  published  in  Cologne.  Inter- 
national congresses  take  place  every  year  in  European  cities. 
Needless  to  say,  no  speech  but  Esperanto  is  to  be  heard  in 
the  precints  of  the  meeting  halls.  Therefore,  no  translations 
are  required.  Next  year  the  annual  Congress  will  be  in 
Danzig. 

As  the  Colonel  has  suggested  Spanish  as  the  most  suitable 
international  language,  it  may  be  useful  to  point  out  that  from 
Barcelona  comes  a  very  strong  advocacy  of  Esperanto,  and  in 
that  town  a  splendid  volume  of  selections  from  Spanish  authors, 
translated  into  Esperanto  and  opening  up  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  the  beauties  of  Spanish  literature,  has  just  been  issued. 

The  League  of  Nations  some  time  ago  appointed  a  strong 
committee  to  study  the  question  of  an  international  language. 
That  Committee  reported  very  favorably  upon  Esperanto  and 
Esperantists  are  in  daily  expectation  of  a  recommendation  that 
all  nations  should  make  Esperanto  obligatory  in  schools,  not 
only  for  the  facilitating  of  travel  and  the  shortening  of  debates, 
but  also  to  enable  labor  to  have  at  its  disposal  a  greater  choice 
of  delegates  than  it  now  has  for  missions  and  conferences 
abroad — a  choice  now  limited  to  linguists  who  may  not  always 
be  fair  representatives  of  the  opinions  of  the  body  at  home. 
Among  the  advocates  of  Esperanto  in  the  League  of  Nations, 
one  can  name  Lord  Cecil  of  Chelwood,  Prof.  Gilbert  Murray, 
and  Senator  Fontaine. 

If  a  national  language  could  have  been  selected,  the  League 
of  Nations  Committee  would  certainly  have  done  so;  but  it 
was  recognized  from  the  beginning  that  two  conditions  were 
indispensable — the  avoidance  of  national  jealousy  and  the  find- 
ing of  a  language  free  from  grammatical  complications  and 
idioms.  Esperanto  alone  offers  these  advantages,  taking  as  it 
does  words  from  most  of  the  principal  languages,  while  its 
simplicity  allows  of  its  acquirement  in  about  one  sixth  of  the 
time  required  for  any  other.  JAMES  LEAKEY 

Welwyn   Garden  City,  Herts.,  England. 

Free  Loans 

DEAR  EDITOR:  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  your  news  article  on 
Free  Loans  [The  Survey  for  September  15,  page  633]  was 
not  written  up  from  a  general  view  instead  of  one  city.  Every 
large  Jewish  community  has  a  Free  Loan  Association.  Why 
give  your  readers  the  impression  that  Cleveland  is  unique? 

SIDNEY  A.  TELLER 

Secretary,  Hebrew  Free  Loan  Association 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
THE   SURVEY.    //   helps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 
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THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR 
JEWISH  SOCIAL  WORK  offers  a 
fifteen  months'  course  of  study  in  Jewish 
Family  Case  Work,  Child  Care,  Com- 
munity Centers  and  Federations. 

This  course  is  open  to  graduates  of  col- 
leges of  recognized  standing.  Several 
tuition  scholarships  and  maintenance  fel- 
lowships are  available  to  especially  quali- 
fied students. 

For  full  information,  address  the 
Director 

THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

For 

JEWISH   SOCIAL  WORK 

(Initiated  by  the  National  Conference  of  Jewish  Social  Service) 

210   WEST    9 1ST   STREET,    NEW    YORK    CITY 


a  six -QUARTER  COURSE  ot  graduate 
character    offering   instruction   in 
the  experience  and  technique  of  modern 
social  work,  begins  with  the  opening 
of   the   Winter    Quarter,   on 
January  third. 


The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

107  East  Twenty-Second  Street 
New  York 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Rates:  Display:  30  cents  a  line.  14  agate  lines  to  the  inch.  Want  advertise- 
ments eight  cents  per  word  or  initial,. including  address  or  box  number.  Minimum 
charge,  first  insertian,  $1.50.  Cash  with  orders.  Discounts  5%  on  three  inserions; 
10%  on  six  insertions. 


Adress  Advertising 
Department 


THE  SURVEY 


112  East  19th  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED — Superintendent  and  matron 
for  Hebrew  Children's  Home.  Fifty  chil- 
dren. State  qualifications  and  full  details 
in  first  letter.  Address  Max  Mitnick,  40 
Magnolia  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 

WANTED  for  small  Jewish  Orphanage, 
young  Jewish  couple.  Man  to  take  charge 
of  Boys  Department.  Wife  to  do  sewing 
supervise  linen,  etc.  Splendid  living  quar- 
ters. Salary  twelve  hundred  per  year.  State 
full  qualifications  in  first  letter.  5668  SURVEY. 

CASE  WORKER  wanted  in  a  family 
welfare  society  in  Pennsylvania.  Prefer 
experienced  person  with  good  background. 
Salary  commensurate  with  ability.  5666 
SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Experienced  case  supervisor 
for  Jewish  family  case  agency  in  a  large 
mid-Western  city.  5663  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Policewomen.  Must  _be 
trained  and  experienced  in  work  with 
delinquents  or  family  case  work.  Over 
25  years  and  under  35  years  of  age — 
5  4"  at  least  115  Ibs. — in  good  physical 
condition— eyes  must  adjust  without  glasses. 
Work  covers  both  day  and  night  service, 
alternate  months.  Requires  initiative  and 
tact.  Salary  ist  year  $1,800,  2nd  year 
$1,900,  jrd  year  $2,100.  Apply  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Policewomen,  220  Star 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

WANTED :  At  once,  trained,  experienced 
family  case  worker.  References  and  full 
particulars  first  letter.  Good  opportunity 
Family  Service  Bureau,  York,  Pa. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital 
positions  everywhere.  Write  for  free  book 
now.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses, 
jo  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

COOPERATIVE  PLACEMENT  SERV- 
ICE.  Social  workers,  secretaries,  super- 
intendents, matrons,  housekeepers,  _  dieti- 
tians, cafeteria  managers.  The  Richards 
Bureau,  68  Barnes  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 


DO    YOU    NEED 

Institutional   Workers 
Settlement  Workers 
Family  Case  Workers 
Club   Leaders 
Trained   Nurses 
Dietitians 

Child  Welfare  Workers 
Industrial  Social  Workers 

Social  Service  Division 

of 
Executive  Service   Corporation 

will   help   solve   your  problems 
ico  East  42nd  Street        Ashland  6000 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED:  Head  worker  for  N.  Y.  C. 
Settlement  House.  Position  is  resident.  We 
are  seeking  a  woman  of  unusual  person- 
ality, qualified  through  Settlement  House 
experience  as  an  Executive,  and  sympathe- 
tic toward  the  development  of  a  strong 
health  program.  Address  5664  SURVEY. 

LADY  well  educated  and  refined  to  care 
for  three  children  of  school  age  and  super- 
vise household  of  family  living  in  exclusive 
residential  suburb  of  New  York.  Only  one 
with  exceptional  qualifications  and  experi- 
ence should  apply.  Box  5671  SURVEY. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

PROTESTANT  Christian  woman  of 
culture,  executive  for  child-caring  institu- 
tion, twelve  years  experience  in  Norfolk, 
Va.,  New  York  and  Los  Angeles,  open  for 
engagement  December  ist  or  later.  Nurs- 
ing, kindergarten,  domestic  science,  voca- 
tional training,  community  service  cor- 
related. Organizing  ability  and  initiative 
plus.  Order,  system  and  cleanliness  re- 
quired. Trained  in  music,  the  arts  and 
physical  culture.  Am  economical  and  ex- 
perienced buyer.  Understand  food  values 
and  dietetics.  Supervise  all  foods  and 
make  menus  myself.  Specialize  on  physical, 
moral,  mental  and  spiritual  training  in 
character  building  for  good  citizenship. 
Public  speaker  and  publicity  writer. 
Widow — no  dependents.  Any  location — 
South  or  West  preferred.  Address  Supt., 
1049  Florida  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

POSITION  as  superintendent,  or  as- 
sistant superintendent,  in  home  for  boys. 
Twenty-five  years  experience  in  training 
and  living  with  boys  in  fine  educational 
boarding  schools.  Experienced  in  ad- 
ministrative and  executive  work.  Thor- 
oughly devoted  to  boys  and  their  problems. 
No  other  interests.  Willing  to  go  any 
place.  Moderate  salary  expected  until 
worth  is  proven.  John  Alexander,  Box  192, 
Riverside,  Calif. 

YOUNG  GERMAN  WOMAN  of  good 
family,  speanking  English,  French  and 
Italian,  seeks  position  as  travelling  com- 
panion on  the  continent,  or  as  instructor 
in  languages;  or  as  a  governess  in  good 
family.  Can  furnish  excellent  reference 
as  to  standing  and  qualifications.  Address 
5662  SURVEY. 

POSITION  as  superintendent  or  director 
in  small  institution  by  refined,  well 
educated,  Protestant  woman,  with  ex- 
perience, good  executive.  Excellent  refer- 
ences. 5667  SURVEY. 

MAN,  years  of  experience  as  state 
auditor,  state  board  of  charities,  desires 
similar  employment.  Best  references.  5665 
SURVEY. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


SOCIAL 
WORKERS 

We   place   college   women    in   social 
work  in  all  parts  of  the  country  as 

— Executives 

— Case  Workers 

—Girls'   Club  Workers 

— Hospital  Social  Workers 

— Institutional   Managers 

— Physical  Education  Directors 

— Psychiatric  Workers 

— Recreation  Workers 

— Settlement  Workers 

— Travelers'  Aid  Workers 

— Y.W.  C.A.  Workers 

ELIZABETH  ARNOLD 

VOCATIONAL  COUNSELOR 

1036   Union   Trust   Building 

Cleveland,    O. 


WORKERS  ALL 
In  the  Social  Field 

EXECUTIVES  O 
ASSISTANTS  i 

Whether  you  want  a  change  of  posi- 
tion, or  would  like  just  to  see  what 
you  might  get,  read  the  classified  ad- 
vertisements in  the  Survey  Graphic 
and  Survey.  They  will  keep  you  in- 
formed of  various  matters  such  as 
salaries,  vacancies,  etc. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

SUPERINTENDENT,  experienced  in 
Orphan  Home  management,  desires  to 
change  position.  Thoroughly  acquainted 
with  all  phases  of  institution  routine,  well 
able  to  direct  education  and  social  activi- 
ties of  children.  College  graduate  and  edu- 
cated in  Hebrew.  Box  5641  SURVEY. 

GRADUATE  NURSE,  registered,  speaks 
three  languages,  non-sectarian  spirit,  ex- 
perienced in  Public  Health,  Social  Service, 
Industrial  Welfare,  Institutional  work, 
seeks  sub-executive  resident  position  with 
any  organization.  Location  anywheres. 
5674  SURVEY. 

TRAINED  WOMAN,  with  some  experi- 
ence, wants  position  as  housekeeper  or  as- 
sistant superinendent  in  small  institution. 
5670  SURVEY. 

EXECUTIVE,  capable  of  taking  care  of 
Boys'  institution,  eight  years  experience, 
thoroughly  versed  child  care,  wishes  con- 
nection boys'  institution  out  of  town.  56/3 
SURVEY. 


FOR  THE  HOME 


Alice    Bradley.    famm__    _ 

shows  Just  hew  to  nuk*  ! _ 

cooking,    cake-making,    eandy- 
maklng  rive  big  proflt*.  How  t* 
cater,   run  proflt&ble  TEA    ROOMS, 
Motor  Inns.  Ca^eterlu.etc.— orer  51  WATI 
to    Make    Money  t   Write   todaj   for    lUtu. 
booklet    "Cooking    for    Profit."    lf§   _ 
AKHCU  ScWI    ot    Horn    Eeomnks,  849  E.  58ti  Stred. 
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THE    COLLEGIATE    SERVICE,    Inc. 

437  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  City 

Occupational  Bureau  for  College  Women 

Opportunities  for  college  graduates  with  Sociology  Major  to  secure  case- 
work training  with  recognized  welfare  agencies — positions  open  now  the 
country  over.  Salaries  $90  to  $110  per  month  while  training. 

Many  executive  positions  open  for  trained  social  workers.  Salaries  $1,800 
to  $3,000. 

Send  for  registration  forms. 


BULLETIN  BOARD 

ILLINOIS  CONKEKENCE  ON  PUBLIC  WELIMIE: 
Mt.  Vernon.  Nov.  14-16.  President  Eugene 
T.  Lies,  108  S.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  CONFERENCE  o»  PROBATION 
OFFICERS:  Buffalo.  Nov.  15-17.  Secretary, 
Frederick  A.  Moran,  443  Broadway,  Albany, 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN:  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Nov.  14-19.  Secretary.  Mrs. 
Estelle  M.  Sternberger,  2109  Broadway,  New 
York  City. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  CONFERENCE  ON  CHAKITIES 
AND  CORRECTION:  Buffalo.  Nov.  16-19.  Secre- 
tary, Richard  W.  Wallace,  Drawer  17.  The 
Capitol,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

ANNUAL  REGIONAL  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  CONFERENCE: 
Atlanta,  Ga.  Nov.  18-20.  Mr.  Ray  H.  Everett 
in  charge  of  arrangements,  Biltmore  Hotel, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

LOUISIANA  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION:  Alex, 
andria.  Nov.  18-20.  President,  Mrs.  Ruth  M. 
Kean,  345  Grandpre  St.,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

IBDIANA  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK:  Lafayette. 
Nov.  20-23.  Secretary,  John  A.  Brown,  Room 
416,  State  House,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION: 
Sioux  Falls.  Nov.  22-24.  President,  Florence 
A.  Sly,  Pierre,  S.  D. 

INTERNATIONAL  BOYS'  WORK  CONFERENCE:  Chi- 
cago. Nov.  29-Dec.  1.  Executive  Secretary, 
Wm.  Lewis  Butcher,  244  William  St.,  New 
York  City. 

CHILD  STUDY  ASSOCIATION:  Baltimore,  Md.  Nov. 

30-Dec.  1.  Conference  Secretary,   Miss  Dorothy 

La  Salle,  54  W.  74th  St.,  New  York  City. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

RESEARCH:  We  assist  in  preparing 
special  articles,  papers, 
speeches,  debates.  Expert,  scholarly  ser- 
vice. AUTHOR'S  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  500 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  . 

"Home -Making  as  a  Profession' 

Ii   >  10-pp.   111.   handbook— Ifi   FBE».     H«u-«adT 

Domestic   Selene*  couna,   for   taaehlnc.   Institution 

mtntrcment.   etc.,  and  for  h«ne-maklni  •ffldenejr. 

An.  Softool  of  Hem«  Economic!,  (41  E.  MID  It.,  ChlMM 

PERIODICALS 

THB  READER'S  DIGEST:  monthly:  $3.00  a 
year.  Articles  of  permanent  and  out- 
standing interest  from  all  the  leading 
magazines,  condensed  for  convenience 
and  time-saving.  The  magazine  you  will 
read  from  cover  to  cover — and  keep. 
Address:  Reader's  Digest  Association, 
Inc.,  Dept.  C,  Pleasantville,  New  York. 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING  showi 
the  part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it 
in  your  library.  $3.00  a  year.  19  W. 
Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE:  quarterly:  $3.00  a  year: 
published  by  the  National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Avenue, 
New  York. 


BOARD 


REDCLIFFE 


An  Attractive 
Country  Home 
A  delightful  old  manor  house  with  every 
modern  convenience,  on  an  estate  of 
eighteen  acres  of  pines,  overlooking  the 
river.  Excellent  home  cooking;  own  gar- 
den and  milk.  The  place  receives  only 
quiet  and  cultured  people.  One  hour  from 
New  York  City  by  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
References  exchanged.  Address  the  Misses 
SCHENCK,  Redcliffe,  New  Brunswick,  N. 
J.  Phone  3024  New  Brunswick. 


TOURS 


EARN  YOUR  EUROPEAN  TOUR 
Organizing  or  conducting  for  coopera- 
tive    tours.     200     colleges     represented. 
Lowest    cost    tours. 

S7    DAYS    $295— 60    DAYS    $490 

Mediterranean    Cruise    $390 
Student  Tours,  Box  C,  Wellesley,  Mast. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 

COOKING  FOR  PROFIT,  by  Alice  Bradley, 
describes  home-study  course,  which  in- 
cludes catering,  tea  room,  cafeteria  and 
lunch  room  management.  "51  Ways  to 
Make  Money"  free.  Am.  School  of  Home 
Economics,  5772  Drezel  Ave.,  Chicago. 

DIPHTHERIA — CURABLE  AND  PREVENTABLE. 
A  highly  informative  pamphlet  on  how 
medical  science  is  saving  children'i 
lives.  Send  for  Pamphlet  "D".  4  cents 
(stamps)  per  copy.  American  Associa- 
tion for  Medical  Progress,  370  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York. 

LESSONS  IN  GOVERNMENT.  Four  page,  seven 
lesson  pamphlet  for  naturalization 
classes.  Large  type  and  simple  lan- 
guage, third  edition.  Sample  copies  on 
request.  Postpaid  300.  a  dozen,  $2.00  a 
hundred.  Address:  Henry  M.  Allen,  35 
Easterly  Ave.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

MANUAL  FOR  VIRGINIA  SOCIAL  WORKERS,  by 
June  Purcell-Guild.  Digest  of  laws  with 
which  all  social  workers  should  be  famil- 
iar. Contains  simple  definitions  of  legal 
and  social  terms,  also  complete  index. 
75  pages,  by  mail  550.  Council  of  Social 
Agencies,  310  Grace-American  Building, 
Richmond,  Va. 

SMALLPOX — A  PREVENTABLE  DISEASE.  The 
salient  facts  about  small  pox  and  vac- 
cination. Write  for  Pamphlet  "S".  5 
cents  per  copy.  American  Association 
for  Medical  Progress,  370  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Look! 

THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY 

AND  SURVEY  GRAPHIC 

BOTH  FOR  A  YEAR 

Buy  these  over  the  counter,  and  they  come  to 
$8.40.  Return  this  half  with  name  and  address 
written  plainly  in  the  margin  below,  and  you 
save  $3.45.  Send  only  $4.95.  Quality,  diversity. 
Address:  Survey,  112  E.  19  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


Look! 

HARPER'S  MAGAZINE 

AND  SURVEY  GRAPHIC 

BOTH  FOR  7  MONTHS 

Buy  these  over  the  counter,  and  they  come  to 
$4.55.  Return  this  half  with  name  and  ad- 
dress, and  you  save  nearly  a  half.  Send  only 
$2.38.  Here  are  the  three  highest  scoring 
magazines  in  the  U.  S.  A. 


(Foreign  and  Canadian  postage  extra:  post-paid  in  U.  S.  A.) 


(In   answering   advertisement  j  please  mention  THE   SURVEY.    //   helps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 
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THE    SURVEY'S    DIRECTORY    OF   SOCIAL,   AGENCIES 


AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LKAQUE— President,  Margaret 
Banger,  104  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Tork  City.  Objects:  To  educate 
American  public  IB  the  various  aspects  at  the  dangers  of  urn- 
controlled  procreation;  to  establish  centers  where  married  pen*** 
may  receive  contraceptive  advice  from  duly  licensed  physicians. 
Life  membership  fl.M;  Birth  Control  Review  (monthly  magaslne) 
IS.M  per  year. 


AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— K.  L.  ButternekL 
president;  Henry  Israel,  executive  secretary.  Room  1849,  GraM 
Central  Terminal  Bldg.,  New  York  City.  Emphasizes  the  humaa 
aspect  of  country  life.  Annual  membership  16.00  Includes  "Rural 
America"  (monthly  bulletin)  and  Annual  Conference  Proceeding* 


AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Allc*  L.  Bd- 
wards,  executive  secretary,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Or- 
ganized for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  school,  institution  an* 
community.  Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home  Economics:  office 
of  editor,  (17  Mills  Bide.,  Washington,  D.  C.;  of  business  man- 
ager, 1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


AMERICAN    SOCIETY    FOR    THE    CONTROL    OF    CANCER— Dr. 

George  A.  Soper,  managing  director,  25  West  43rd  Street,  New  York. 
To  collect,  collate  and  disseminate  Information  concerning  the 
symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention.  Publications  free 
on  request.  Annual  membership  dues,  $6.00. 


AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 870  Seventh  AT*., 
New  York.  To  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the  social 
hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound  sex  education;  to  combat 
prostitution  and  sex  delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to  advise  In  organlsatloa 
of  state  and  local  social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
due*  $2.00  Including  monthly  Journal. 


CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— C.  C.  Carstens. 
director.  130  K.  22d  Street,  New  York  City.  A  league  of  chil- 
dren's agencies  and  institutions  to  secure  improved  standards 
and  methods  in  their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also  cooperates 
with  other  children's  agencies,  cities,  states,  churches,  fraternal 
orders  and  other  civic  groups  to  work  out  worth-while  results  In 
phases  of  child  welfare  in  which  they  are  interested. 


COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN  FOR  HOME  MISSIONS— IBS  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.     Composed  of  22  Protestant  national  women's  mission 
boards.     Florence    B.    Qulnlan,    Executive   Secretary. 
Work  among  Farm  and  Cannery  Migrants,  Summer  service  for 

college   students,    Laura   H.    Parker,    Executive   Supervisor. 
Bureau    of   Reference   for   Migrating   People,    follow-up    of   New 
Americans,    Raymond    E.    Cole,    Executive. 


FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN 
AMERICA — Constituted  by  28  Protestant  communions.  Rev.  C.  S. 
Macfarland  and  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  Oen.  Sees.;  105  ID.  22d  St., 
N.  Y.  C. 

Dept.  of  Research  and  Education,  Rev.  F.  E.  Johnson,   Sec'y. 
Commissions:  Church  and  Social  Service,  Rev.  W.  If.  Tippy,  Seo'y. 
International  Justice  and  Goodwill:   Rev.   S.   L.  Qullck,   Sec'y; 
Church  and  Race  Relations:  Dr.  G.  E.  Haynes,  Sec'y. 


CURLS  FRIENDLY  SOCIETY  IN  AMERICA— 16  Hast  40th  Street, 
New  York.  Girls  and  women  working  together  to  uphold  Chris- 
tian standards  of  daily  living  in  the  home,  in  the  business  world, 
and  in  the  community.  Numbers  nearly  60,000,  with  branches  In 
44  states. 


HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— Trains  Negro  and  Indian  youth  for  com- 
munity service.  Advanced  courses:  agriculture,  builders,  business, 
home-economics,  normal.  Publishes  "Southern  Workman"  and  free 
material  on  Negro  problems.  J.  El.  Gregg,  principal. 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  METHODS  OF  PREVENTING  DE- 
LINQUENCY— Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  executive  director,  50 
East  «d  Street,  New  York.  To  promote  the  adoption  of  sound 
methods  In  the  field,  with  particular  reference  to  psychiatric 
clinics,  visiting  teacher  work,  and  training  for  these  and  similar 
services;  to  conduct  related  studies,  education  and  publication; 
and  to  Interpret  the  work  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Program  for 
the  Prevention  of  Delinquency. 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN8  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS— Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer.  president;  Miss  Mabel 
Cratty,  general  secretary,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
This  organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive  and  traveling 
secretaries  to  cover  work  in  the  United  States  In  1,034  local  Y.  W. 
C.  A.'s  on  behalf  of  the  Industrial,  business,  student,  foreign  bora. 
Indian,  Colored  and  younger  girls.  It  has  159  American  secretaries 
at  work  in  49  centers  in  the  Orient,  Latin  America  and  Euros*. 


NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoy. 
sec'y:  215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultural 
Investigations.  Works  for  Improved  laws  and  administration; 
children's  codes.  Studies  health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency, 
delinquency,  ete.  Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and  110*: 
Includes  monthly  bulletin,  "The  American  Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.  (est.  Ilia, 
Incorp.  1914),  70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  (tel.  Chelsea  8774).  Pro- 
motes as  Its  chief  object  the  building  of  character  In  the  children 
of  America  through  the  harmonious  development  of  their  bodies, 
minds,  and  spirits.  Its  method  is,  In  co-operation  with  other 
organizations,  to  originate  and  disseminate  educational  material 
in  the  form  of  posters,  books,  bulletins,  charts,  slides,  and  insignia. 
Through  its  "Knighthood  of  Youth"  It  provides  homes,  schools 
and  church  schools  with  a  method  of  character  training  through 
actual  practice.  Officers:  Dr.  John  H.  Flnley,  Pres. ;  Charles  F. 
Powlison,  Gen.  Sec'y. 

THE  NATIONAL  CHILDREN'S  HOME  AND  WELFARE  ASSO- 
CIATION— A  federation  of  pioneer  state  wide  children's  horn* 
finding  organiatlons.  George  A.  Sheafe,  President;  Warren 
B.  Bill,  Vice  President;  Herman  Newman,  Second  Vice  Presi- 
dent; C.  V.  Williams,  Secretary-Treasurer;  Dimmitt  C.  Hutchlna, 
Counsel. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC.— 
Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charles  P.  Emer- 
son, president;  Dr.  Frank-wood  E.  Williams,  medical  director;  Dr. 
Clarence  J.  D' Alton,  executive  assistant;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secre- 
tary: 370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City,  New  York.  Pamphlet* 
on  mental  hygiene,  mental  and  nervous  disorders,  feebleminded- 
ness, epilepsy,  Inebrity,  delinquency,  and  other  mental  prob- 
lems in  human  behavior,  education.  Industry,  psychiatric  social 
service,  etc.  "Mental  Hygiene,"  quarterly,  $3.00  a  year;  "Mental 
Hygiene  Bulletin,"  monthly,  $.50  a  year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS— Lewis  H.  Carrls,  managing  director;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hatha- 
way, associate  director;  Dr.  B.  Franklin  Royer,  medical  director, 
and  Miss  Eleanor  P.  Brown,  secretary;  370  Seventh  Ava.,  New 
York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
lectures,  personal  service  for  local  organizations  and  legislattoo, 
publish  literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost. 
Includes  New  York  State  Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— John  A.  Lajjp, 
president,  Chicago,  HI.;  Howard  R.  Knight,  secretary,  277  E.  Loaf 
Street,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  Conference  Is  an  organization 
to  discuss  the  principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  seclal  service  agencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  annual 
meeting,  publishes  In  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the  meet- 
Ing,  and  Issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  fifty-fourth  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Conference  will  be  held  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  May  11-11, 
1927.  Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon 
payment  of  a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION— 870  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  Dr.  Theobald  Smith,  president;  Dr.  Llnaly  R.  Wil- 
liams, managing  director.  Pamphlets  on  methods  and  program 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Publications  sold  and  distri- 
buted through  state  associations  in  every  state.  Journal  of  the 
Outdoor  Life,  popular  monthly  magazine,  $2.00  a  year;  American 
Review  of  Tuberculosis,  medical  journal,  $3.00  a  year;  an< 
Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ,  free. 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— for  social  service  among  Negroes, 
L.  Hollingsworth  Wood,  pros.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  secy.; 
117  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and 
colored  people  to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negro 
social  workers.  Publishes  "Opportunity" — a  "Journal  of  Negro  Uf«." 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION   LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymon* 

Robins,    honorary   president;     Mrs.    Maud    Swartz,    president;     I 
South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  HI.     Stands  for  self-government  In 
the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  at 
industrial  legislation.     Information  given. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMBR- 
1C  A— 315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Joseph  Lee,  president; 
H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary.  Special  attention  given  to  organization 
of  year-round  municipal  recreation  systems.  Information  available 
on  playground  and  community  center  activities  and  administration. 

RUSSELL  SACK  FOUNDATION— For  the  Improvement  of  Living 
Conditions— John  M.  Glenn,  «ir.;  ISO  E.  22d  St.,  New  York.  Depart- 
ments: Charity  Organization,  Delinquency  and  Penology,  Industrial 
Studies,  Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Social  Legislation, 
Statistics,  Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications  of  the  RaswB 
Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive 
form  some  of  the  most  Important  results  of  Its  work.  Catalogue 
sent  upoa  request. 


TU8KEGEE  INSTITUTE — An  institution  for  the  training  of  N«_ 
Y«uth  an  experiment  In  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  an* 
of  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  methods;  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  War- 
ren Logan,  treas.;  A.  L.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

WORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF  AMERICA— Spencer  Mil- 
ler, Jr.,  sec'y;  476  West  24th  St.  A  clearing-house  for  Workers' 
Education. 


(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  THB   SURVEY.    It  helps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 
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ANNUAL  STATEMENT  By  the  Editor 
TO  SURVEY  ASSOCIATES -and  All  Survey  Readers 


YEAR  ENDED 
1925-6 


YEAR  BEGUN 
1926-7 


Your  Share 


YOU,  fellow   member  of  Survey   Asso- 
ciates, have  no  cash  dividend  to  show 
for   your   investment   in    our   common 
fortunes.    True,   every   dollar  you  put 
up  for  the  publication  year  just  closed 
was  matched  by  a  dollar  of  straight  commercial 
receipts.    That's  a  showing  we  have  been  strug- 
gling for;  worth  putting  at  the  head   of  this 
column.  But  the  net  "over"  at  the  end  of  twelve 
months — that  is,  all  receipts  over  all  expendi- 
tures— was  less  than  two  cents  on  every  dollar 
contributed.    What  then  have  you  to  show  for 
your   money?     What   are   some   of    the   things 
you've  "shared"  in? 

YOU  HAVE  CARRIED  by  new  lengths  our  joint 
foray  into  journalism  as  a  field  for  educational  ad- 
venture. 

You  HAVE  BOUGHT  No.  2  antique  paper  and  50  Ib. 
English  finish,  and  i  lo-screen  halftones ;  lo-point  Caslon  body 
type,  and  printer's  ink,  and  Goudy  old-style  captions ;  words 
from  mostly  nothing  at  all  to  one  cent  a  piece  (even  on 
occasions,  to  four  cents) ;  second  class  postage  at  ij4  cents  a 
pound;  midnight  current,  brain  grease,  blue  pencils. 

You  HAVE  SET  GOING  linotype  batteries,  and  flat-bed 
presses  and  adding  machines  and  cutters  of  fibre  stencils,  Van 
Loon's  inky  match  stubs  and  Mrs.  Bruere's  scissors,  steno- 
graphers' pot-hooks  and  questions  in  men's  minds.  You  have 
jolted  inertias  and  stretched  imaginations. 

YOU  HAVE  SPREAD  tidings  of  cities  and  institutions, 
of  individual  leadership  and  organized  action,  of  suc- 
cesses, failures,  strivings  with  hand  and  brain;  you  have 
more  often  than  not  dodged  publicity  folk  to  seek  out  the 
obscure,  the  sincere,  the  significant. 

You  HAVE  POOLED  the  experience  of  social  workers  and 
engineers;  judges  and  legislators  and  ministers;  nurses  in  the 
saddle  on  mountain  trails,  psychologists  in  their  laboratories, 
doctors  in  their  clinics,  employment  managers  back  of  the 
mill-gates. 

You  HAVE  INTERPRETED  investigations  of  rooming 
houses  and  prisons,  and  races  and  jobs  and  campuses;  of 
old  people  fallen  on  evil  days  and  children  maimed  at  their 
work;  you  have  distilled  swiftly,  concisely,  clearly  the 
essence  of  huge  reports,  inarticulate  knowledge  of  experts. 


You  HAVE  BROUGHT  OUT  creative  experiments  with 
museums,  hospitals,  courts,  playhouses;  the  inventions  and 
insights  of  labor  leaders  and  employers,  of  music  teachers 
and  builders  and  librarians,  of  parents  and  public  officials — 
in  ways  that  set  others  going. 

You  HAVE  KEPT  OPEN  FORUM  to  the  clash  of  men's 
minds  over  the  why  and  how  of  life  and  work ;  the  whither 
of  social  obligation  and  collective  endeavor;  or,  to  get  down 
to  cases,  the  why-not  of  prohibition  enforcement,  the  where- 
not  of  pre  war  radicalism,  the  wherefore  of  protective  legis- 
lation for  women. 

YOU  HAVE  SUPPLIED  3,276  students  in  165  schools 
and  colleges  with  a  current  text  that  linked  up  their 
courses  with  the  realities  of  their  times. 

You  HAVE  SUPPLIED  2,500  visiting  nurses  with  a  back- 
ground for  their  craft. 

You  HAVE  BROUGHT  inspiration  and  comparative  experi- 
ence to  people  who  are  shouldering  the  load  of  community 
upbuilding  in  San  Diego,  Fall  River,  Miami,  Medicine  Hat. 

You  HAVE  HELPED  build  up  a  group  of  subscribing 
readers,  15,000  strong,  for  the  serious  discussion  twice-a- 
month  of  subjects  which  when  treated  in  book  form  reach 
but  2,000  to  4,000. 

You  HAVE  REACHED  on  an  average  of  25,000  people 
(net  circulation  over  a  period  of  six  months  of  our  monthly 
Graphics)  by  the  adoption  of  a  technique  of  visualization 
to  the  same  subject  matter. 

"\7OU  HAVE  VISUALIZED  the  walls  of  the  modern 
[  city  for  ten  thousand  school  teachers,  club  members, 
citizens  (over  and  above  that  25,000) ;  that  is,  you  have 
spread  the  appraisal  of  235  American  communities — made 
with  infinite  care  and  much  cost  by  two  national  health 
bodies,  but  cast  in  expert  reports,  weighted  with  tables  and 
footnotes ;  you  have  shown  laymen  what  can  be  done  about, 
with  and  for  that  most  neglected  of  municipal  agencies — 
the  health  department. 

You  HAVE  WON  an  equally  wide  hearing  for  the  results 
of  the  largest  scale  study  of  race  relations  of  the  decade, 
that  of  Oriental  American  relations  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
which  hitherto  had  been  confined  to  fragmentary  papers 
and  recommendations. 

You  HAVE  GOT  BENEATH  a  hue  and  cry,  and  with  the 
help  of  penologists,  prison  investigators  and  students  of 
administration  of  the  criminal  law,  of  public  officials,  psychia- 
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THE    SURVEY 


November  15,  1926 


NOVEMBER  1925 


City  Health 

a  special  number 
edited  by 

HAVEN  EMERSON,  M.  D. 
and  MARY  ROSS 


Contributions  by 

Louis  I.  Dublin;  Sir  Arthur  News- 
holme;  Homer  Folks;  Lewis  W.  Hine; 
Ira  V.  Hiscock;  Philip  S.  Platt; 
George  T.  Palmer,  Dr.  P.H.;  Katharine 
Tucker,  R.  N.;  C.  E.  Turner;  W.  A. 
Evans,  M.D.;  Chester  H.  Rowell 


MARCH  1926 


'SURVEY 

GRAPHIC 


The  Great  Crime 
Wave 

a  semi-speciairnumber 

GEORGE  W.  K1RCHWEY 
collaborating 

Contributions  by 

Austin  H.  MacCormick;  Raymond 
Moley;  Charles  Platt;  Martha  Bensley 
Bruere;  Karl  A.  Menninger,  M.D.; 
J.  L.  Gillin 


MAY  1926 


East  by  West 

a  double  special  number 
edited  by 

ROBERT  E.  PARK 

WINIFRED  RAUSCHENBUSH  and 

GEDDES  SMITH 

collaborating 

Contributions  by 

J.  Merle  Davis,  Eliot  Grinnell  Hears, 
R.  D.  McKenzie,  Winold  Reiss,  Flora 
Belle  Jan,  Kazuo  Kawai,  William  C. 
Smith,  Emory  S.  Bogardus,  C.  Leroy 
Baldridge,  Chester  H.  Rowell,  William 
Allen  White,  Lewis  Stiles  Gannett, 
John  Stewart  Burgess,  Raymond  T. 
Rich,  John  Dewey,  Charles  and  Mary 
Beard 


trists  and  psychologists  given  a  nucleus  of  Americans  a  new 
approach  to  the  "crime  wave." 

You  HAVE  AFFORDED  a  swift  appraisal  by  economists, 
journalists,  students  of  constitutional  law,  of  the  outstand- 
ing industrial  crisis  of  the  year  —  the  British  General  Strike. 

You  HAVE  ENCOURAGED  the  interplay  of  criticism  and 
understanding  between  the  professions,  as  witness  Dr. 
Cabot's  adventures  on  the  borderlands  of  ethics,  medicine, 
the  ministry,  education  and  business. 

You  HAVE  BROUGHT  OUT  the  impress  on  a  rare  intelli- 
gence of  the  most  original  scheme  of  popular  education  in 
the  world  —  the  Folk  Schools  of  Denmark;  and  put  out  in 
a  comprehensive  way  the  experience  of  the  first  American 
state  to  incorporate  adult  education  in  its  public  school  system. 


Staff  Set  Up 


HAVE  "ORGANIZED  YOUR  CURIOSITY" 
J_  and  met  the  cost  of  journalistic  research  and  interpre- 
tation of  a  type  which  fits  neither  into  the  popular  formulas 
of  huge  circulations  nor  into  the  advertising  interests  of 
trade  journals. 

You  HAVE  KEPT  from  one  to  four  circulation  representa- 
tives in  the  field,  and  paid  round  sums  for  bond  paper,  mul- 
tigraphed  letters,  circulars  in  the  faith  that  to  win  readers 
is  in  itself  to  spread  the  educational  reach  of  your  venture. 

You  HAVE  BROUGHT  survey  associates  a  new  length 
toward  its  goal  —  when  its  publications  will  be  self-main- 
taining and  its  contributed  funds  will  be  entirely  freed  for 
educational  activities  and  growth. 

i 

YOU,  whose  names  fill  the  close  packed  roster 
of  Survey  Associates  (pages  252-5  ),  shared 
in   these  things   in   the  year  just  closed.     The 
Survey  and  Survey  Graphic  is  yours. 

May  you,  and  others  with  you,  so  share  in 
the  new  year  now  begun. 


WE  look  for  unity  and  flexibility  in  the  staff  team  play 
of  the  new  year  now  entered  upon.  Both  editorial 
and  business  administration  will  center  in  the  hands  of  our 
most  experienced  executive.  Arthur  Kellogg  continues  as 
treasurer  and  resumes  the  post  of  managing  editor  which  he 
filled  with  energy  and  distinction  in  earlier  days.  He  went 
into  the  business  office  in  a  difficult  period ;  and  leaves  it 
with  publishing  receipts  topping  $100,000. 

He  is  succeeded  as  business  manager  by  John  D.  Kender- 
dine  who  came  to  us  with  circulation  experience  on  Mc- 
Clure's,  and  who  has  developed  the  unique  system  of  exten- 
sion work  through  which  our  twice-a-month  subscriptions 
have  forged  ahead.  His  associate,  Mollie  Condon,  succeeds 
him  as  chief  of  the  field  staff,  which  Walter  L.  Morrison 
and  Eloise  Lanier  enter  upon  this  fall.  Mary  R.  Anderson, 
with  a  gain  of  over  a  thousand  dollars  in  Graphic  revenue 
to  show  for  her  last  year's  work  continues  as  advertising 
manager;  and  those  whose  affairs  bring  them  into  contact 
with  our  office  will  find  there  two  ranking  members  in 
consecutive  service,  Martha  Hohmann,  cashier ;  and  Isabelle 
M.  Graham,  office  manager. 

HERE  we  can  report  two  strokes  of  fortune.  One 
is  the  advent  as  vice-president  of  Survey  Associates, 
charged  with  responsibility  for  the  publishing  salient  at  once 
most  baffling  and  most  promising,  of  Robert  Hallowell,  for 
many  years  treasurer  of  the  New  Republic,  and  the  engineer 
of  its  remarkable  growth  in  its  early  years.  Mr.  Hallowell 
will  divide  his  time  between  Graphic  promotion  in  fall  and 
winter,  and  painting  in  France  in  spring  and  summer.  But 
as  will  appear,  his  will  not  be  an  altogether  a  water-tight 
division  between  art  and  publishing.  And  the  second  stroke 
of  fortune,  one  in  which  our  personal  and  professional 
feelings  are  decidedly  at  odds,  is  the  retirement  of 
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JUNE  1926 


Education  for  Every- 
body 

a  special  number 
edited  by 

BEULAH  AMIDON 


Contributions  by 

Hendrik  Willem  Van  Loon,  Dorothy 
Canfield  Fisher,  Ethel  Richardson, 
Mary  S.  Gibson,  Theresa  Wolfson, 
Joseph  K.  Hart,  Herbert  R.  Kniffin, 
Florence  Cane,  Hughes  Mearns  Rich- 
ard C.  Cabot,  M.D.,  Florence  Kelley 


JULY  1926 


... 

GRAPHIC 


The  British  General 
Strike 

a  semi-special  number 

S.  K.  RATCLIFFE 
collaborating 

Contributions  by 

Cornelia  Stratton  Parker,  Harold  J. 
Laski,  Wilfrid  H.  Crook,  Arthur 
Greenwood.  S.  Adele  Shaw,  Robert  W. 
Bruere 


AUGUST  1926 


"        SURVEY™" 

GRAPHjg 


Peace 

an  annual  number  on  the 

anniversary  of  the  outbreak 

of  the  World  War 

Contributions  by 

A.  L.  Warnshuis,  Colonel  J.  C.  Breck- 
inridge,  Romain  Holland,  Anna  i,. 
Curtis,  Bernhard  Ragner 


Ann  Reed  'Brenner,  secretary  of  Survey  Associates  whose 
achievement  in  raising  the  Founders  Fund  of  Survey  Graphic, 
capped  her  spirited  work  in  building  up  our  mutual 
organization  to  national  scope.  Our  expectation  is  that  as 
Mrs.  Lovell  Langstroth  of  San  Francisco  she  will  act  as  our 
all  round  commissioner  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  Mrs.  Langstroth 
has  shared  up  to  the  hilt  in  the  general  editorial  engineering 
of  The  Survey  and  created  and  molded  the  artistic  develop- 
ment of  the  Graphics.  She  is  succeeded  as  art  editor  by  Mr. 
Hallowell  and  as  field  and  membership  secretary  by  Anne 
Rylance  Smith,  who  comes  to  us  direct  from  the  field  of 
settlement  and  playground  work,  but  who  is  known  especi- 
ally for  her  part  in  the  social  survey  of  Prague  carried  on 
by  the  American  Y.W.C.A.  She  was  later  invited  to  in- 
stitute a  playground  system  throughout  the  republic. 

As  assistant  managing  editor,  directly  responsible  for  pro- 
duction, Sara  Merrill  employs  her  gifts  both  as  journalist 
and  artist,  and  the  graciousness  and  arresting  quality  of  our 
make-up  from  issue  to  issue  is  of  her  designing. 

THE  work  of  our  special  editorial  departments  (investi- 
gating, digest,  writing)  is  shared  in  by  a  group  of  asso- 
ciate editors,  two  of  them  on  full  time — Mary  Ross 
(Health;  Social  Practice)  and  Beulah  Amidon  (Education; 
Industry).  As  one  of  the  few  laymen  writing  with  both 
competence  and  charm  on  health,  Miss  Ross  has  created  an 
unusual  coign  of  journalism.  Her  deft  fashioning  of 
our  Hearts  (1924)  and  City  Health  (1925)  numbers  is 
followed  this  year  by  an  adventure  farther  afield  for  this 
fall  she  edits  our  Woman's  Place  number.  Miss  Amidon 
came  to  the  Survey  last  year  and  is  winning  her  journalistic 
spurs  as  if  born  to  them. 

IN  the  field  of  health  Miss  Ross  collaborates  with  Dr. 
Haven  Emerson,  professor  of  Public  Health  Administra- 
tion at  Columbia:  in  that  of  industry,  Miss  Amidon  with 


Robert  W.  Bruere,  former  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Indus- 
trial Research,  associate  editors  on  a  part  time  basis  whose 
wide  experience  and  technical  mastery  of  their  subjects  give 
depth  and  fire  to  our  pages.  With  them  should  be  grouped 
Professor  Joseph  K.  Hart,  long  in  charge  of  our  Educational 
Department,  whose  series  of  articles  on  the  Danish  folk 
schools  was  an  outstanding  feature  of  last  year;  and  Geddes 
Smith,  who,  relinquishing  our  managing  editorship  and  tak- 
ing over  the  editorial  work  of  the  Child  Health  Demonstra- 
tion Committee,  will  in  his  free  time  engage  in  the  social  diag- 
nosis and  creative  writing  for  which  he  is  especially  talented. 

Mr.  Bruere  has  been  making  a  series  of  penetrating 
studies  of  which  his  keen  appraisal  of  West  Lynn  (April, 
1926)  was  a  forerunner — studies  which  plumb  from  an  alto- 
gether new  angle  the  organic  process  at  work  in  American 
industry — and  its  meaning  to  democracy. 

Leon  Whipple,  assistant  professor  of  Journalism  at  New 
York  University,  handles  books  with  a  freshness  that  all 
but  conceals  the  train  of  human  implication  that  distin- 
guishes his  department  from  the  general  run  of  literary 
reviews.  As  associate  editor,  his  work  does  not  end  there, 
as  witness  his  series  of  articles  on  the  American  periodicals. 

Out  of  his  wide  acquaintance  with  executives  in  social 
work,  Mr.  Kenderdine  has  carved  a  new  department  in  the 
Survey  Midmonthly — the  Social  Work  Shop  and  as  in 
the  past,  Elwood  Street,  director  of  the  St.  Louis  Council  of 
Social  Agencies,  will  conduct  a  characteristic  page. 

James  G.  McDonald,  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Policy 
Association,  will  continue  in  Horizon  Lines  in  the  Graphic, 
to  tap  his  remarkable  resources  in  the  international  field. 

Our  racial  number  for  the  year — and  these  racial  num- 
bers have  become  an  annual  feature  of  the  Graphics — 
Ireland,  Russia,  Mexico,  Harlem,  the  Pacific  Basin — swings 
to  Italy.  Eduard  C.  Lindeman  is  collaborating  editor  and 
has  gathered  a  remarkable  galaxy  of  American  and  Italian 
contributions  in  gaging  Fascism  at  work. 
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Structure 

SURVEY  Associates  is  conceived  throughout  as  an  educa- 
tional institution.  One  of  the  modern  sort,  but  taking 
its  place  beside  school  and  museum,  library  and  laboratory. 
It  is  a  mutual  organization  carrying  on  both  research  and 
publishing  activities.  Or  to  state  it  more  precisely,  Survey 
Associates,  Inc.,  is  a  membership  corporation,  chartered  No- 
vember 4,  1912,  without  shares  or  stockholders,  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York, 

to  advance  the  cause  of  constructive  philanthropy  by  the  publi- 
cation and  circulation  of  books,  pamphlets  and  periodicals,  and 
by  conducting  any  investigation  useful  or  necessary  for  the 
preparation  thereof. 

Innovators,  breaking  fairly  unexplored  ground,  our  gen- 
eral structure  has  grown  quite  naturally  out  of  our  work. 
As  a  cooperative  body  we  enlist  the  annual  members  (con- 
tributors of  $10  or  more  a  year)  who  elect  our  board  of 
directors.  As  an  educational  enterprise,  we  have  staked  our 
claim  in  the  field  of  social  interpretation  (ground  common 
to  research  and  journalism),  set  up  "desks"  somewhat  ana- 
logus  to  the  "chairs"  of  a  college  faculty,  and  carry  on 
activities  which  are  frankly  non-commercial  but  which  have 
demonstrated  their  educational  worth.  As  publishers  we 
bring  out  The  Survey  twice-a-month  as  the  channel  for  these 
activities  and  itself  a  mutual  project  in  adult  education.  Our 
Midmonthly  issues  are  an  exchange  for  ideas  and  experience 
among  people  up  to  their  elbows  in  social  work,  broadly  de- 
fined; our  Graphic  numbers  (the  first  of  each  month,)  engage 
wider  reaches  of  the  lay  public,  and  may  be  "taken"  sep- 
arately as  an  illustrated  monthly  magazine.  We  closed  our 
publishing  year  September  30,  with  15,477  twice-a-month 
subscribers  (the  rate  for  Midmonthlies  and  Graphics  com- 
bined is  $5)  ;  and,  in  addition,  with  4,832  monthly  sub- 
scribers to  the  Survey  Graphic  (at  $3  a  year).  Newsstand 
and  quantity  sales  had  brought  our  net  circulation  for  the 
Graphics  during  the  year  (6  months'  average,)  to  25,674. 
Members  and  contributors  are  entitled  to  the  twice-a-month 
Survey  and  as  a  further  step  in  putting  our  publishing 
accounts  on  a  practical  basis,  we  this  last  year  for  the  first 
time  allocated  $5  from  each  membership  or  contribution  to 
subscription  revenue. 


It  is,  of  course,  such  members  and  contributors  to  our 
educational  funds  whose  generous  interest  has  made  possible 
our  whole  development.  Our  plan  has  been  to  secure  large 
contributions  as  scaffolding  while  building  up  a  broad  base 
of  $10,  $25,  $50,  and  $100  memberships — what  we  call  our 
living  endowment.  These  in  turn  become  our  foundation 
in  laying  the  broadest  base  of  all — our  $5  and  $3  regular  sub- 
scriptions. 

Or  stating  it  the  other  way  round,  our  contributed  funds 
are  applied  to  maintenance,  to  educational  activities,  and  to 
investment  in  promoting  the  venture.  Step  by  step  such  in- 
vestment is  bringing  publishing  receipts  to  the  point  where 
they  will  carry  the  cost  of  maintenance;  and  we  look  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  contributed  funds  can  be  applied 
solely  to  educational  work  and  growth. 

To  illustrate:  Our  publishing  receipts  on  the  Midmonthly 
(as  shown  on  the  opposite  page)  amounted  to  $40,547.99  last 
year;  as  against  Midmonthly  expenditures  of  $53,419.25.  And 
we  drew  on  annual  contributions  made  to  our  General,  Fund 
for  the  balance,  or  $12,871.26.  But  as  $11,097.76  of  this  went 
into  investment  in  twice-a-month  circulation  promotion,  we 
may  say  that  $1,773.50  was  engrossed  by  the  Midmonthly  for 
pure  maintenance.  Similarly  we  had  $12,985.18  left  as  a  purely 
maintenance  charge  in  the  Graphic  account;  and  hope  within 
the  next  three  years  to  whittle  it  down  to  little  or  nothing. 

In  1924-5,  our  total  contributions  were  $2,772  more  than 
our  gross  business  revenue;  this  last  year  (1925-6)  gross 
business  revenue  was  $945.65  more  than  our  contributions; 
or,  by  our  changed  methods  of  accounting  (reckoning  $5  per 
contribution  as  subscription  receipts),  $19,155.65  more. 


Showings 


IN  the  publishing  year  1925-6,  we  wrote  5,720  new,  7,620 
renewal,  3,276  college,  or  a  total  of  16,616  twice-a-month 
subscriptions  (a  gain  of  818),  bringing  in  receipts  of  $61,809.53 
(a  gain  of  $2,629.10).  By  field  work  alone,  we  wrote  4,267 
new  subscribers,  bringing  in  roughly  $500  more  than  the  year 
before,  $1,500  more  than  the  salaries  and  travelling  expenses 
of  the  field  staff.  Our  most  successful  circularization  of  the 
year  grew  out  of  our  City  Health  number  in  November. 

On  the  Survey  Graphic,  neither  in  date  nor  interest  was 
our  East  By  West  number  (May)  comparable  with  our  Har- 
lem number  (March,  1925).  This,  coupled  with  a  change  in 
policy  with  respect  to  short  term  trial  offers,  cut  down  our  tally 
of  new  Graphic  subscriptions  from  5,068  (1924-5)  to  4,251 
(1925-6)  in  spite  of  larger  promotion  outlay;  but  renewals 
and  receipts  per  subscriber  went  up,  and  our  total  income  for 
the  year  from  6,098  monthly  subscriptions  was  $11,709.68 — 
a  gain  of  $1,621.07,  fairly  evenly  divided  between  new  and 
renewals. 

Gross  advertising  receipts  were  $16,691.08 — a  gain  of 
$495-82. 

In  membership  and  finance,  our  largest  task  was  to  project 
the  Graphic  Founders  Fund  for  another  four  year  term.  By 
the  close  of  the  first  quarter  we  had  raised  the  first  year's 
estimated  quota  and  secured  pledges  in  part  for  the  other  three. 
Sick  leave  of  the  head  of  our  membership  department  during 
the  second  half  year,  and  the  shelving  of  regional  campaigns 
naturally  entered  into  the  year's  showing.  We  have  1,821 
names  on  our  roster — a  decrease  of  35.  But  in  September,  in 
response  to  an  S.O.S.  appeal,  over  one  hundred  members  in- 
creased or  doubled  their  contributions  to  help  us  turn  a  diffi- 
cult corner  on  the  upgrade ;  in  the  twelve  months  we  raised 
$47,090.50  for  our  General  Fund  against  $42,438.82  the  year 
before,  and  cleared  the  year  with  a  surplus  of  $116.90.  More- 
over, for  the  first  time  special  contributions  met  as  much  as  half 
of  the  expense  of  our  special  editorial  research  departments 
($8,364  against  $15,105.32).  We  shall  bend  every  effort 
in  the  coming  year  to  better  that  showing  and  so  release  a 
greater  share  of  our  General  Fund  for  general  educational 
activities  and  growth. 


SUMMARY  OF  OPERATIONS  SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC.,  1925-26: 


I.    ASSOCIATION  ACCOUNT 


Revenue 

Wo  credited  this  account: 
With    profits    from    the    sale    of    books,    reprints    and 

other  Jobbing  

With   discounts   earned    by   forehanded    purchasing.... 

Wo  received  contributions  to  Special   Funds  toward  the 

support  of    Editorial    Research   Departments 

Wo    drew    on    contributions    to    our    General    Fund    to 
balance  the  account: 

This  latter  appropriation  may  bo  conceived  as  applied  - 
To  cover  the   remaining  costs  of  these   departments 
To  meet  the  expense  of  our  Membership  Department 
For  general  maintenance  


$1.189.55 
1.576.10 


8.364.00 
24.997.34 


$6.741.32 
8.876.05 
9.37997 


Disbursements 

We  charged  against  this  account: 
One-third    of    our   overhead    as    described    In    the    ex- 
planatory note  below  

$2.765.65  The    expenses   of   our    Membership    Department 

The  cost  of  our  special  editorial  departments  and  the 
work  of  research,  digest  and  Interpretation  attached 
to  them 

Industry     .  ..\... 

33.361.34  Health     

Communities    

Social    Practice    

Education    

Foreign  Service  


JI2.I45.62 
8,878.05 


$3.937.12 
3.418.48 
1,439.02 
2,176.66 
2,502.04 
1.632.00 


$15.105.32 


Wo  credited  the   Midmonthly 

With  one-half  the  receipts  Irom  regular  twlce-a-month 
subscriptions.    Its  share  of  these  earnings  were 

from   new   subscriptions   

f rent   renewals   


$96.126.91 
II.    MIDMONTHLY  ACCOUNT 


$12,977.17 
17.927.60 


With   one-half   the  $5   allocated   to   cover  the   regular 

subscription    of    each    member    and    contributor 4.552.50 

With    sales   of    single   eople*.    bundles,    etc 667.60 

Thus   the    Mldmonthly's   share   of   circulation    receipts 

amounted    to    

Advertising  carried   In  the   Midmonthly  brought   In... 

Bringing    Its   total    publishing    receipts  to... 

Wo   drew   on    contributions   to   our    General    Fund    to 

balance  the  account: 
Tkls  appropriation   may  be  conceived  as  applied 

To  the  Mldmenthly's  share  in  promoting  new  twlce-a- 
month    subscriptions    $11,09776 

To  maintenance  1,773.50 

$12.871.26 


Disbursements 

We  charged  against  the  Mldmonthly  publishing  account 
One-third  of  our  overhead  as  described  below  ......... 

Direct   editorial    outlay    for   the    Mldmonthly    {manu- 
scripts   are    gifts),    and    one-half    the    maintenance 
of    the    managing    editor's    office  .................... 

The  cost   of   paper,   type-setting,    press  work,   binding, 
wrapping,    addressing    and    mailing    that   went    Into 


manufacturing  and  distributing  the  Midmonthly  unit 
ne-half    the    routine    eost    of 
twice-a-month    subscriptions 


hly  unit 

One-half    the    routine    eost    of    handling    and    billing 
...................... 

and    printing    the    advertising 


$36.124.87 
4,423.12 


The    cost    of    soliciting 
carried      .......................................... 

A    lonely   Item    charged   to   sales    .................... 

And  one-half  our  investment  In  circularlzation  and 
field  work  to  promote  the  extension  of  twlce-a-month 
subscriptions  ..................................... 


12,871.26 


$53.419.25 


11.709.88 


Revenue 

Ws  credited  the   Graphic 
With  one-half  the  receipts  from  regular  twice-a-month 

subscriptions,  as  In  the  case  of  the   Mldmonthly $30.904.76 

With     receipts    from     monthly     subscriptions    to     the 

SURVEY    GRAPHIC 

With    one-halt   the   $5    allocations    from    memberships 

and    contributions    

With   SURVEY    GRAPHIC    newsstand    sales... 

With   quantity   sales  of   special   numbers  and    bundles 

Thus  circulation  receipts  for  the  Graphic  amounted  to 
Advertising   carried    In    the    Graphic   brought    In 

Bringing    its   total    publishing    receipts   to 

Wo  drew  on  contributions  to  the  Graphic  Founders  Fund 
to   balance  the  account: 

This  appropriation   may  bo  conceived   as  applied 

To  Investment  in  new  circulation   (See  opposite) $27,973.84 

To    maintenance    12.985.18 


III.    GRAPHIC  ACCOUNT 


$51.973.55 
12.267.96 


$64,241.51 
40,959.02 


$36,126.99 


$12,145.61 
7.049.11 

16.633.02 
3.110.94 

3,321.47 
61.27 

11.097.76 


$53.419.25 


$40,959.02 

$105.200.53 
RECAPITULATION  OF  OPERATING  ACCOUNTS 


Account  Contributed 

Revenue 

Association     .  .     $33.361.34 

Midmonthly    12.871.26 

Graphic    40.959.02 


Publlshlni 
Revenue 


Contributed 
and  Publishing 

Combined 
$2,765.65  $36.126.99 
40.547.99  53.4)9.25 

64.241.51          105,200.53 


Total 
Disbursed 

$36,126.99 
53.419.25 
105,200  53 


Disbursements 
We  charged  against  the  Graphic  publication  account 

One-third    of    our    overhead    as    described $12.145.62 

Direct  editorial  outlay  for  the  Graphic.  Including 
manuscripts,  illustrations  and  one-half  the  main- 
tenance of  the  managing  editor's  office 14,067.30 

Manufacturing  and  distributing  costs  (as  enumerated) 
of  the  Graphic  unit  28,694.30 

One-half  the  routine  cost  of  handling  and  billing 
twlce-a-month  subscriptions;  full  routine  of  monthly 
subscriptions  6,250.01 

The  cost  of  soliciting  and  printing  advertising  carried  10,501.64 

The  expense  of  oversight  and  copies  marketed  or 
wasted  on  newsstands  2,015.97 

Cost  of  copies  and  expense  In  handling  quantity  sales  3,551.85 

Investment  in   new  circulation: 

In   promoting   twice-a-month   subscriptions $11,097.77 

In    promoting    Graphic    monthly    subscriptions 16,876.07 

$27.973.84 


$105.200.53 


CERTIFICATE   OF   AUDIT 

We  have  audited  the  accounts  of  Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  for  the 
year  ended  September  30,  1926,  and  certify  that  the  foregoing  state- 
ments are  correct. 


All   Operations    $87.191.62      $107,555.15      $194.746.77      $194,746.77         November    4.    1926. 


(Signed)    HASKINS   &    SELLS. 


Financial  Statement.  The  certificate  of  audit  of  a 
highly  responsible  firm  of  accountants  is  back  of  the  figures 
given  on  this  page  and  the  next  covering  our  last  fiscal 
year.  What  the  figures  stand  for,  we  have  put  in  everyday 
English  in  line  with  the  refreshing  practice  creeping  into 
the  financial  statements  of  trust  companies  and  other  insti- 
tutions addressed  to  the  lay  public. 

The  period  covered  is  the  twelve  months  running  from 
October  i,  1925  through  September  30,  1926. 

You  will  find  the  operations  of  that  year  grouped  under 
three  main  divisions.  There  is  our  Midmanthly  Account 
(II)  and  our  Graphic  Account  (III);  each  publishing 
operation  set  off  so  that  it  can  be  looked  at  by  itself.  And 
there  is  our  Association  Account  (I),  which  covers  our  gen- 
eral engineering  as  an  organization,  our  membership  de- 
partment, and  the  special  editorial  departments  which  carry 
on  research  and  interpretation  in  our  main  subject  fields 
and  give  education  content  to  both  publishing  units. 

"Overhead"  is  a  temperamental  and  highly  controversial 
term;  but  we  mean  by  it  our  rent,  bookkeeping,  insurance, 
equipment  and  upkeep;  interest  on  bank  loans,  salaries  of 
our  chief  business  and  editorial  executives  and  the  expense 


of  their  two  offices.  As  these  expenditures  serve  all  opera- 
tions, we  charge  off  one-third  to  each  Account. 

For  a  statement  of  our  Educational  Funds,  see  next  page. 

To  summarize  the  year's  showing  of  Survey  Associates  in 
three  brief  paragraphs: 

We  raised  in  1925-6  a  total  of  $97,054.50  in  memberships 
and  contributions  to  our  educational  funds  (p.  252).  We 
allocated  $9,105  of  this  to  our  publishing  revenue  to  fill 
contributors'  subscriptions;  leaving  a  net  from  contributions 
of  $88,399.50. 

Of  this  we  appropriated  $87,191.62  to  our  operating 
accounts,  leaving  $1,207.88  unexpended  of  the  twelve  months' 
contributions  to  these  funds.  That  is,  we  cleared  the  year 
with  a  tiny  surplus  of  $116.90  in  our  General  Fund,  and 
had  a  surplus  of  $1,090.98  in  the  Graphic  Founders  Fund 
to  apply  to  a  Graphic  deficit  overhanging  from  previous 
years. 

Our  total  business  revenue  for  the  twelve  months  was 
$107,555-15  (see  above),  which  with  the  $88,399.50  net  from 
contributions  brought  out  total  revenue  up  to  $195,954.65; 
total  disbursements  $194,746.77;  our  surplus  for  the  year 
$1,207.88  as  above. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT  OF  CONTRIBUTIONS 

Made  to  the  Educational  Funds  of  Survey  Associates  for  the  Fiscal  Year  1925-26 


Graphic  Founders  Fund 


DEFICIT  October   I,    1925 

CONTRIBUTIONS.    Fiscal    Year" 
APPROPRIATION    to    Graphic    t 


,,,  KRn  Km 
($l'668'60) 


6  $4205000 

Qlti'.,:."  """""•.     ^So" 

SURPLUS  for   12   montht  ending  Segtember  30,    1928...  1.090.98 


Deduct  unfulfilled    pledges,   yean    1922-25 <$2.80o!oo) 

DEFICIT   Graphic   Founders   Fund   October   I.    1926...  .     ($3.377.62) 


Special  Funds 


CONTRIBUTIONS.    Fiscal   Year    1925-28 

Industry   ..........  $ 

" 


Health 

Social    Practice 

Education 


1,53500 
138000 

39;0o     $  8.354.00 


APPROPRIATIONS,    Fiscal    Year    1925-26 
To  Association  Account  (I) 
For  Editorial    Research    Departments  Designated  ............        8,364.00 


Graphic  Founder's  Fund 


Leaeh,    Mrs.    Henry    G  $ 
Pratt.    George    D  * 
"Rosenwald.   Julius 

.000 
1.000 
.000 
1.000 
.000 
.000 
.000 
.000 
.000 
,000 
.000 
.000 
,000 
.000 
.000 
,000 
.000 
.000 
.000 

•Elmhirst.    Mrs.    Leonhard    K. 
°Fels,    Samuel    S.  ..   . 

*°Macy,    V.   Everit  

Bamberger,     Louis     

"Bing,     Alexander    M  

Elaine.    Mrs.    Emmons 

Chadbourne,    Thomas    L  
Elkins.     William     M.... 

Harmon.    William    E  
Haynes,    Dr.    John    R  
•Lewisohn,    Adolph    and    Sam 
McCready,     Mrs     Caroline    P. 
Morrow,    Dwlght    W  
Sachs.    Arthur    
•Warburg,     Felix     M  
Winter.    Benjamin     

•Warburg,    Paul    M 

*Chamberlain,    Miss   Ellen  S. 

Cochran.   William    F 

"do   Forest.    Robert  W 

•Eastman,     Mr.    &     Mrs. 

Lucius     R 

Goldman,     Henry     . 

Ittleson.    Henry    

Keith    Fund    

•Lamont.    Mrs.    Thomas    W.. 
Lasker,     Loula     . 

Pew.    Miss    Ethel 

Seaoer.  Henry  R.   . 

•Swift.    Harold    H 

Anonymous 

Fobs,   Mrs.    F.  Julius.!! 

*Rhoads,    Mrs.    Charles    J.... 

Rosenberg,     Max    L 

•Slbley,    Miss    Florence 


500 
500 
500 

500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
250 
250 
250 
250 
250 


Special  Funds 

Industry  Fund 


tBIng,    Alexander    M $500 

tFels,   Samuel   8 500 

t'Macy,    V.    Everit 500 

Brandels,  Judge  and   Mrs.    Louis 

D 300 

Fllene.    A.    Lincoln 250 

Ittleson.    Mrs.    Henry 258 

Mallery,    Otto  T .  200 

•Chamberlain.    Joseph   P 100 

Draper.    Ernest    G 100 

Evans,    Mrs.    Glendewer 100 

Huyck,    Edmund    N 100 

•Lasker,    Mlsi    Fiorina 100 

Reblns.    Mrs.    Raymond 100 

•Rosensohn,    Mrs.    Samuel    J 100 

•Seattergood,   Mix  Marfant...  100 


•Schwarzenbaeh,    Robert    J. 

CruBden.    Frank   P 

•Davis.   J.    Llonberger 

Famant,      Henry     W... 

•Joneo,    Miss   Myrta   I 

Weyl.    Mr..    Walter   E 

Anenymeui     

Abbott.    Henry    H 

•Moot.     Adelbert     

Andefwn.     Frank    V.     (In 

noriam)    .. 
Beard,   Charles  A.... 

Cooki.    Morris    Llewellyn 

Hitler.    Mrs.    Herbert... 
Prendorgast,    William    A.... 
Wells.    Philip   P 


F.. 


Health  Fund 


Thomas     Thompson     Trust... 

•Bradley.     Richards     M 

•Cravath,     Paul     D... 

•Hatch.    Mrs.    Harold    A 

Milliken,     Mrs.     Both     M 

Moors.     John     F 

•Potter.     Miss    Blanche.... 

Naumburo,    Mrs.    Walter   W 

Mason,    Miss    Fanny   P 

New      York      Tuberculosis     and 

Health  Association    

State      Charities      Aid       Assn.. 

New    York     . 


$500        -wile.    Dr.     Ira    8 

CommlttM     for     the     Can     of 
Jewish     Tuberculous     . 

Forbes,     Mrs.     Waldo 

Hamlln.     Mrs.     William.... 
Saltonstall.    Mrs.    Richard    M... 
100        Bernhelm.    Dr.     Alice     R... 

Draper.   Mrs.  William    Klnnleutt 
50         Lambert.     Dr.    Alexander... 

Lambert,    Dr.    R.    A 

50        Maternity     Center     Association. 

New    York     

50        Wigglesworth.     George     


100 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
25 
25 
25 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


Foreign  Service  Fund 


•Fortes,    Mrs.   J.    Malcolm $500 

tDodge.      Cleveland      H 250 

Scattergood.    Mrs.    Thomas 200 

Gamble.    Mrs.    D.    B 100 

Olleshelmer,     Mrs.     Henry     (In 

Memorlam)     100 

Scattergood.   J.    Henry 100 

•Scattergood.    Miss    Margaret..  100 

Schiff,    Mrs.    Jacob    H 100 


•Anonymous     75 

Leeds,   Morris  E.. 25 


Thomas.  Arthur  H.  .. 

Buzby.  Walter  J 

Evans,   Mr.  and    Mrs.   Harold. 

Maler.    Paul    D.    j 

Rhoads,  Charles  J 

Rhoads,   George  A 


Social  Practice  Fund 


t'de  Forest.  Robert  W $1.000 

•Post,  James  H 250 

Charity  Organization  Society. 

Buffalo  25 

Children's  Aid  Society  of 

Pennsylvania  23 

Children's  Bureau.  Phila 25 


Seybert  Institution.   Phlla.... 

Charity  Organization  Society, 
New  Orleans  

Church    Home   Society.    Boston 

Jewish  Social  Service  Associa- 
tion, New  York 


25 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


25 


10 
10 


General  Fund 


BALANCE    In    General    Fund    October    I 

CONTRIBUTIONS.   Fiscal  Year:  October' 

Membership    Classes 

$10.00  Cooperating 

25.00  Sustaining 

50.00  Contributing 

100.00  Contributing 


1925 

,  1925  to  September  30.  1926 


$422.0 


mbers  $12.550.00 

8.350.00 

3.950.00 

"  6.900.00 


Large  and  Unclassified 


$31.750.00 
15.340.50 


Education  Eund 


Total   contributions   to    General    Fund    for   y«ar...  $4709050 

Deduct  allocations  to  publishing  accounts  to  fill 
regular  subscriptions  of  members  and  contributors 
($5  each) 

To    Mldmonthly    (II)     $4,552.50 

To   Graphic   (III)    4.552.50        9.105.00 

Net  from  general  contributions  for  year. . . 
APPROPRIATIONS:  Fiscal   Year   1925-26 

To  Association   Account    (I)    $24,997.34 

To  Survey    Mldmonthly    Account    (II)    12.871.26      37.86860 

SURPLUS  for   12  months  ending  September  30,    1926 116.90 

$539.52 

Deduct  pledges  carried  as  bills  receivable, 
September  30,   1925:  thereafter  unfulfilled 140.00 

BALANCE    General    Fund    October   I.    1926...  $399.52 


General  Fund 

Large  Contributions 


'-Chamberlain.     Joseph     P  
"tde    Forest,    Robert   W  
tElmhirst,    Mrs     Leonard    K 

$1,000 
1.000 
1  000 

tWarburg,  Felix  M  
Woodward,  Dr.  George  

•Fuld.    Felix    
Lehman,  Col.    Herbert  H  
McMurtrle,    Miss   Mary   D  
tRosenwald,    Julius    
Burnham,    Miss    Mary    A  
Cabot,    Dr.    Richard    C  

1.000 
1.000 
1.000 
1.000 
500 
500 

Epstein,  Max  
Greenfield,  Albert  M  
Hart.  Max  
La  Monte,  George  M  
Lee,  Joseph  
•Volker,  William  

500 

°Lasker,  Miss  Fiorina  and  Mr 

Pope  Mrs  Willard  . 

Edward    and    Mrs.     Rosensohn 
"tMacy,    V.     Everit    . 

500 

500 

Sherwln,  Miss  Belle  
Hathaway.  Miss  Martha  N... 

Vogelsteln.    Ludwlo     . 

500 

500 
400 
300 
250 
250 
250 
250 
250 
250 
200 
200 
200 
200 
150 


Unclassified 


Asher,   L.   E  

$75 
75 
75 
75 
75 
75 
60 
40 
40 
40 
37.50 
30 
20 
20 
15 
15 
IS 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

Minster.    Mrs.    L  1* 

Kane,    Francis    Fisher.  .  . 
La    Monte,    Miss   Caroline    B... 
Lattimer.    Gardner    
Seabrook.     Mrs.    H.     H. 

Porter.    Rev.    L.    C  
Putnam,    Mrs.    Charles    P. 
•Barus.    Mr.    &    Mrs.    Max 
•Cannon.    Miss   Dorothy   A 
•Castle.    Miss    H.    E.    A... 
•Chllds     R     S. 

15 
15 
well          10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

Wald,    Miss    Lillian    D  

•Mack,    Judge    Julian    W  
Baldwin.    Mrs.    Ruth    Standlsh. 
Gannett,    Mrs.    William   C  
Gilford,    Dr.    H  
Anonymous     
Johnson,    Mrs.    Edward    J  
Nagle,    Mrs.    Ellen    R  
Woodman.  Miss  ..Mary  
Becker.    James   H  
Brewer.    Mr.    L    Mrs.   Joseph... 

•Cochran,    Miss    Fanny   T. 
•Cook.    Mrs.    Alfred    A.... 
•Frailer.    Dr.    Charles    M. 

•Jewett,    Miss    Alice    Natal 
•Manges,    Dr.    M  
•Martin,    Mrs.    A.    W  
•Pinchot.    Mrs.    Mlnturn.. 
•Sage.    Dean    

e...        10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
s 

Donaldson.    Mrs.    Henry    H  
Gllmore,    Miss    Mareia  
Harper    J     C 

•Arnold     Miss    Luey    G        5 

•Emerson.    Miss   Helena  Titus..         5 
•Gardiner.    Miss    Elizabeth    G.           5 
•Gibson,    Mrs.    Frank  A  
•Ickts.     Harold     L  5 
•Kellogg.    Miss    Clara    N  5 
•Kohn.     Louis    H  
•Llbby.    Miss    Marlon  
•Bumstead,  Miss  Ethel  Q.  3 

Hlllard.    Miss    Mary   R  
Holt.    Mrs.    L.    E  
Janeway.    Rev.    F.    L  
King.    Mrs.    Clarence  
•Knowles.    Morris    
Llveright.    Mrs.    Alice    F  

Eddy.    L.   J.. 


$3) 


KEY:     *  Gave  also  to  other  classifications  under  General  Fund 
t  Gave  also  to   Graphic  Founders   Fund 
0  Gave  also  to  Special  Funds  1  Deceased 

Special  Acknowledgements 

To  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  Boston,  for  a  grant  of  $5,000 
for  Graphic  promotion  (ear-marked  by  us  for  the  publishing  year 
beginning  October  i,  1926). 

To  the  American  Child  Health  Association  for  $500,  American 
Public  Health  Association  for  $500,  and  American  Social  Hygiene 
Association  for  $200;  contributions  toward  the  extra  expense  of 
our  City  Health  number,  November  1925. 

To  Miss  Mary  McMurtrie,  Philadelphia,  long  a  member  of 
Survey  Associates,  who  last  fall  sent  us  $1,000  from  her  capital 
in  lieu  of  further  gifts  from  her  income  in  the  belief  that  "a  little 
financial  backing  at  its  present  level  ought  to  put  The  Survey  in 
a  position  first  to  secure  more  contributors,  and  later  to  depend 
upon  subscribers";  listed  as  a  contribution  toward  our  General 
Fund  and  applied  to  promotion  of  twice-a-month  subscriptions. 

To  Mrs.  J.  Malcolm  Forbes  for  $500  to  enable  us  to  set  up  our 
monthly  section  on  international  relations  in  the  Survey  Graphic — 
Horizon  Lines,  edited  by  Mr.  McDonald ;  listed  in  Foreign  Service 
Fund. 
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GENERAL  FUND  (continued:)    MEMBERSHIP  CLASSES 


$100  Contributing  Members 


Andrews.   Mrs.   W.   H. 

Ansbacher,    David   A. 

•Bacharach.    Mrs.   S. 

Barbey,     Henry    G. 

Belknap,    Mrs.    M.    B. 

Blumnnth.il.    George 

Bonnell,    Henry   H. 

Brown.    David    A. 

Bull,    Miss    Dorothy 

Burlingham,   C.   C. 

•Bush.   W.   T. 

Castle.    Mrs.    George    P. 

Colvln,    Miss  Catharine 

•Converse.    Miss    Mary    E. 

"Cravath.    Paul    D. 

Curtis.    Miss    Frances  G. 

Gushing.   0.    K. 

Deutsch,    Mrs.    Armand 

Dohrmaitn.   A.    B.    C. 

Elsendrath.    Mrs.    Joseph    N. 

Erlanger.    Abraham 

Flexner.    Bernard 

Ford.    Mrs.    Bruce 

Fox,    Mrs.    Mortimer  J. 

Garrett.    Robert 

fioff.    Frederick    H.    (In    Memorlam) 

Greenfield.    Mrs.    Albert    M. 

Hazard,    Miss   Caroline 

Kahn.    Otto    H. 

Kellogg.    Mr.    &    Mrs.    Frederic    R. 

Kellogg,   Paul    U. 

Lewis,   Mrs.  Theodore  J. 

tLewlsonn,   Sam    A. 

•McDufHe,    Mrs.   Duncan 

McGregor.   Tracy   W. 


McMurtrle,    Miss    Ellen 

•McRae.    Milton   A. 

•Mack.    Judge   Julian    W. 

Mack,    Mrs.    Julian    W. 

Mason,    Miss   Ida    M. 

May,   Mr.   &   Mrs.    Herbert  L. 

May.   Mr.  &   Mrs.  Walter  A. 

Meyer.   Alfred   C. 

Morley.  Frederick  H.  (In  Memorial!) 

Newborg,    Moses 

Paddock,    Bishop    Robert   L. 

Peabody,    Rev.    Endlcott 

Pick,    George 

•"Post,   James    H. 

Pratt.    George   D.,    Jr. 

tRhoads,    Mrs.    Charles  J. 

Robinson.    Henry    M. 

Rosenthal.    Lessing 

Rosenwald,    Lessing 

Rounds.    R.    S. 

Sapiro.    Aaron    L. 

"Schwarzenbach,    Robert  J.   F. 

Scripps,    Miss    E.    B. 

Selling.   Ben 

ShafTner,   Charles 

tSlbley,    Miss    Florence 

tSwIft,   Harold    H. 

Thum.  William 

Torsch,   E.   L. 

Upson.    Mrs.    H.    S. 

•Volker.  William 

tWarburo.    Paul    M. 

Weeks,    Rufus   W. 

Wlnkler,    Ell 


$50  Contributing  Members 


Adams,   Benton   E. 
Bancroft,    Mrs.   William   P. 
Brewer.   Franklin   N. 
BuckstafT.   Mrs.    Florence  G. 
Carter,    Richard    B. 
Cnapln.    Miss   Caroline   B. 
Davis,    Miss    Betsey    B. 
Dayton   Bureau   of   Community  Serv- 
ice &   Community   Chest 
DeSllver.    Mrs.    Albert 
Dohrmann,    F.,  Jr. 
Doyle,    Nicholas   A. 
Droler.   Miss   Mary  E. 
du   Pont,   Mrs.   Colemu 
Earle.   Mrs.    E.    P. 
•EldWz.    Otto   M. 
Emerson.    Dr.    Haven 
"F" 

Frank.   Walter 
Goldsmith.    Mrs.   Alfred 
Griffith.    Miss  Alice  S. 
Rallowell.    Mrs.    F.    W. 
Herslofl.    Mrs.    N.    B. 
Hllles,    William   T. 
Howe.    Mrs.    F.    J. 
Huyck,    Mrs.    F.   C. 
Ingraham,    Mrs.    H.    C.    M. 
•Ives,    Mrs.    D.    0. 
Jackson.    Miss   Mary   Louisa 
Kelley.    Nicholas 
Kellogg.    Arthur 
Kennedy.    Prof.    F.    L. 
Kent,    Hon.   William 
Koshland.    Mrs.    Marcus  S. 
Laskor.   Albert   D. 
Llllle,.    Frank    R. 
Ludlngton,   Miss   Katharine 
MacLeish,    Mrs.   A. 
Mack.    J.    W. 
Madeira.    Mrs.    L.   C. 


Mansion.    George    W. 

Mary  Hillard  Society 

Merriam,    Mrs.    W.    H. 

Meyer.   Abraham   W. 

Milbank.    Albert    G. 

Miller.    Miss   Arabella    H. 

Montgomery.    Mrs.    W.   A. 

Moors,    Mrs.    John    F. 

Morris.    Mrs.    Harrison    S. 

Morrow,    Mrs.    Dwlght    W. 

Morse.    Mr.   &   Mrs.   H.    M. 

Newborg.    Mrs.    M. 

Norman.    Edward    A. 

Pope.    Wlllard 

•Potter.    Miss   Blanche 

Potts,   Thomas  C. 

Rosenfeld,    Mrs.    M.   C. 

Rossln,    Mrs.   Alfred   8. 

Rothermel.  John  J. 

Saundors,   B.    H. 

Sayre.    J.    N. 

Schaffner,   Joseph    (In    Memorlam) 

Schaffner,   Joseph    Halle 

Schaffner,    Robert  C. 

•Seaman.    Irving 

Seaver,   Benlamln   F. 

Senter,    Miss   J.   Augusta 

Splniarn,  J.  E. 

Stern,    David    B. 

•Stern.    Mr.    t    Mrs.   Alfred    K. 

Straus.    Mrs.    H.    Grant 

Straus,    Leo 

•Townsend,   J.    Barton 

Vanderlip.   Mrs.    Frank  A. 

Vincent,   George   E. 

Wald,    D.    E. 

Wllcox.    Ansley 

"Wile.    Dr.    Ira   8. 

Williams,    David    W. 

Wittmer.    Henry 


$25  Sustaining  Members 


Anonymous 

Anonymous 

Abbott.    Mrs.    Henry   H. 

•Acheson.    M.    W.,    Jr. 

Anthony,    Miss   Julia    B. 

Archer.    Mrs.   Joseph 

Ashley.    R.    L. 

Athey,    Mrs.    C.    N. 

•Bacharach,    Mrs.    8. 

Baer.   Mrs.  A. 

Baker,    Mrs.    Horace    Forbes 

Baldwin.   Arthur   D. 

•Baldwin.   Mrs.   Harry  A. 

Baldwin.    Mrs.    H.   P. 

Bartol.    Miss    E.    H. 

Barus,    Mrs.    Carl 

Bayard.    J.    W. 

Beer.  Walter  E. 

Bellamy,    George   A. 

Bender,    Mrs.    Inez  J. 

Bigger,    Frederick 

Bird.   Charles  Sumner 

Blaney,    Mrs.    Charles   D. 

Blochman,    L.    E. 

Block,    L.    E. 

Block,    P.    D. 

Bookman.    C.    M. 

Bora,    Mrs.    Sidney 

Brady.    Dr.    John   W.   8. 

Breckinrldae,    Mrs.    John    C. 

Brooklyn    Bureau    of   Charltle 

Brooks,    Miss    Bertha    G. 

Brown.    Thatcher    M. 

Bruere,    Henry 

Bruere,    Miss   Marie   L. 

Bucher.    Mrs.    E.    S. 

Buell.    Miss   Bertha   G. 

Bulkley,    Dunton    &   Co. 

Bunker.    George    R. 


Burnham.    E.    Lewis 
Burnham.    Mrs.    George,    Jr. 
Burns,    Allen    T. 
Butzel,    Fred    M. 
Cabot.   Miss  Mary  R. 
Cabot,   Philip 
Cahn.    William 
Camp,    Mrs.    George    R. 
Carner,    Miss   Lucy   P. 
Carpenter,    Mrs.    Benjamin 
Chaffee,    H.    Almon 
Chamberlain,    Mrs.    Joseph    P. 
Chanter,    W.    G. 
Cheever.    Miss    Helen 
Chew,    Mrs.   Samuel 
Clarke,    Miss    Harriet   E. 
Cleaver.    Mrs.   Albert   N. 
Clowes.    F.   J. 

Coffee.  Mrs.  Doris  H.  (In  Memorlam) 
Cole,    Edward    F. 
Conyngton.    Miss   Mary 
Conyngton,    Thomas 
Coolidge,    Mrs.    Dano 
Cooper,    Miss    Ruth 
Council  of  Social  Agencies,  Cincin- 
nati 

Crook.    W.    Harris 
Curtis,    Miss    Isabella 
Dakln.    Mrs.    Henry  O. 
Dale.   J.   A. 
Davis,    Abel 
"Davis.  J.  Llonberger 
Davis,    Dr.    Katharine    Bement 
Davis,   Mr.   &   Mrs.   Mlcbael   M..  Jr. 
de    Forest,    Henry    L. 
Delano.    Frederic    A. 
Dell,    Rev.    Burnham    North 
Deatseh.  Sam 
Dlaek.    Mr.   &    Mrs.   A.   W. 


•Dlllenbaek.    H.    B. 

Dreier.    Mrs.    H.    E. 

Drury,    Mrs.   S.   8. 

DuBois.    Mrs.    Anna    G. 

Dueharme,    George   A. 

Dummer,   Mrs.   W.   F. 

Eavenson,    Howard   N. 

Eddy.  Sherwood 

Edgerton,    Charles   E. 

Edwards.    William 

Enrich,   Mrs.  Adelaide  Price 

Ehrmann.    Mrs.    Alexis    F. 

Elsendrath,    William    N. 

Elizabeth  McCormlck  Memorial  Fund 

Elliott.    Dr.   John    L. 

Ely.   Miss  Augusta  C. 

(English,    H.    D.   W. 

Erdmann,    Mrs.    Albert    J. 

Ettelson,    Hon.    Samuel   A. 

Evans.    Miss    Anna    Cope 

Farwell.    Mn.   John   V. 

Fechheimer.   Mrs.  S.   Mareus 

Ferry.    Mansfield 

Fisher,    Mrs.    Dorothy    Canfteld 

Fleet.   A.    S. 

Fleisher,    Mrs.    H.  T. 

Florshelm,    Milton 

•Flower,    Mrs.   Anson 

Folz.   Stanley 

Ford.    Mn.    Edsel   B. 

Franklin.    Miss    Mary 

Freeman,    Mrs.   Adele  Shaw 

Freeman.    Harrison    B. 

Frledlander,    Edgar 

Frothlngham.    John    W. 

Fulford,    Mrs.    George   T. 

Gage,   Lyman  J. 

Gavlt,   John   P. 

Gebbie,    Miss    Marion    B. 

Gemberllng.    Miss   Adelaide 

George.    Miss    Julia 

George,    W.    D. 

Giles,   Miss  Anne  H. 

Goodrich.    Mrs.    N.    L. 

Gottlieb.    Harry   N. 

Graham,    J.    8. 

Greenebaum.    Edgar   N. 

Greenebaum,    M.    E. 

Gruening,    Miss    Rose 

Gulnzburg.    Mrs.    Harry  A. 

Hale,    Robert  L. 

•Halleck.    Mn.    R.   P. 

Hamilton.   Dr.   Alice 

Hart.    Mn.    Harry 

Hastett.    Mn.   S.    M. 

•Hatch,    Mn.    Harold   A. 

Hatch.    Mrs.    P.    E. 

Hayden.    Rev.    Joel    B. 

•Hazard.    Mn.    F.    R. 

Heard.    Mn.    Dwlght    B. 

•Henshaw.    Miss    R.    G. 

Hill.    Mn.   John   Clark 

•Hilton,    Georg« 

Hlrsch,    Mn.   Alean 

Hollander,   Sidney 

Holt.   Miss  Ellen 

Holt,   Col.    Luelut   H. 

Horwleh.    B. 

Howard,   Mn.   C.   MeH. 

Howland.    Miss  Isabel 
Hoyt.    Mn.    John   Sherman 

Hunter.    Miss   Anna   F. 

Huyck.    Mrs.    Edmund    N. 

Hyde,    E.    Francis 
Ide.    Mrs.    Franels   P. 

Ingham.    Miss    Mary    H. 

Isaacs,    Stanley    M. 
t Jackson.    Mn.   Percy 
Jacobs,    H.    H. 
•Jansen.    John   J. 
Jewett.    Dr.    Mary   B. 
Johnson,    William    Temploton 

•Jones.    Miss    Myrta    L. 
•Kahn.    Mn.    Albert 
•Kellogg,    Miss   Clara    N. 

Kellogg.    Mn.    Florence   Loeb 

Kellogg.    L.    0. 

Kelsey,    Clarence    H. 

Kenderdlno.   John   D. 

Klmber.    Miss    N.    B. 

Klngsbury.   John   A. 

Klrkbride.    Miss   Mary   B. 

Kleinstuck,   Mn.  C.   G. 

•Knowles.    Morris 

Kohn,    Robert   D. 

Koshland.   Daniel   E. 

Krehblel,    Edward 

Krolik,  Julian  H. 

Kuhn.    Mn.   Simon 

Kulakofsky,    Mrs.   J.   H. 

Langdon.    Miss    Ellen    E. 

Lee,    Mist   Alice 

Lehman,    Irving    F. 

Lennox,    Miss   Elisabeth 

Leopold.    N.    F. 

Lewlsohn,    Misses    Allot    tV    Irene 

Lleberman.   Albert    H. 

Llebmann.  Mre.  Alfred 

Llnton.    M.    Albert 

Llpplncott.    Miss    Mary  W. 

Longaere.    Rev.    L.   B. 

Lovejoy.    Mn.    Allen,  Jr. 

Lowensteln,    Solomon 

Lowry,    Mn.    Ruth    White 

Lubin,    Simon    J. 

Ludlow,    H.    8. 

Luscomb.    Miss   Florence    H. 

McAlpln.   C.    W. 

McChesney.    John 

McConnell.    Bishop    Francis   J. 

McCord.    Miss  Mary  Rose 

McCormlck.    Miss   M.   V. 

McGrath.    James 

McLean,    Francis    H. 

•McRae.    Milton   A. 

Mack.    Mrs.    Clarence    E. 

Macomber,    Miss    Bertha 

Manny,    Frank   A. 

Manton,    Miss   Helen    D. 

Mason.    Miss    Mary  T. 


Mayer,    Mr.   &    Mn.    Isaac   H. 

Mertz.   Mrs.   Osear 

Meyer,  Abraham 

Meyer.    Carl 

Milbank.   Jeremiah 

Miller,    Nathan   J. 

Moak.   Harry   L. 

Moore.    Miss  Alice   E. 

Moore,    H.    H. 

Morgenthau,    Mn.    Rita   W. 

Moses,    R.    W. 

Munsell,    A.    E.    0. 

Myen.    Paul    N. 

Nash,   W.    K. 

National    Federation  of   Post   Office 

Clerks 

Norrls,  George  W. 
Noyes,   Henry  T. 
Otis,    Rowland 
Paddock.   Mn.    Robert  L. 
Paine.    Rev.   George  L. 
•Parsons,    Miss    Emma 
Patterson.    Mrs.    E.    L. 
Peabody,    Miss    E.    R. 
Peabody,   George   Foster 
Perkins,    Roger 
Plschel,    Mrs.    Kaspar 
Polachek.    Mn.    Victor 
Pollak,    Mn.    J.    A. 
Pope,    G.    D. 
Porter.    Mn.    James   F. 
"Post.    James    H. 
Pratt.   Charles   H. 
Prentlss.    F.    F. 
Prlzer.    Edward 
Publicity  Dept.,   Detroit  Community 

Fund 

Pulitzer.   Joseph,   Jr. 
Pyfer,   Fred   8. 

Rafferty.    Fred 

Rauh,    Mn.    Enoch 

Rector,    Miss    L.    E. 

Reynolds.   Col.    Dorranee 

Rhebergh,    Miss   Rose   Ingred 

Richards.    Miss    Katharine    l_ 
•Rissmann.   Otto 

Robbins,    Mn.    Frances    C.    L. 
•Robins.    Raymond 

Robinson.    Mn.    George   0. 

Rogers,    Francis 

Rosenbaum,    Sellg 

Rosenberg,    Abraham 

Rosenberry,    M.    B. 

Rowell.    Miss    Olive    B. 

Rubens,    Mn.    Charles 

Sackett.    Miss    Mary    M. 

Schmlts.    Miss    Louise 

•Schonblom,    H.    E. 

Schroeder.    Hyman 

Scott,    Mn.    H.    B. 

tScrymser,    Mn.   J. 

Seager.    Mn.    Henry   R. 

Sean,    Miss   Annie    L. 

Seligman.    Mn.    Isaac    N. 

Senior.    Mn.    Max 

Sherman,    Miss   Corlnno  A. 

Sherwin.    Miss    Prudence 

Shaplelgh,    Miss   Amelia 

Shoemaker.    Mn.   Edward 

Shitwell.   A.   M. 

Sleussat.    Mr.   ft    Mrs.    St.    George   L. 

Slssen.    Dr.    Edward    O. 

Slsaon,    Fraitels   H. 

Skewes-Cox,    Mrs.    V. 

Slade.    Francis    Louis 

Imi!t'    £,"•   £nna    "<""»»"« 
Smith,    Miss    Mary    Rozet 

Sonnedeeker.    Miss   Annas    F. 
Steedman.    Mn.    E.    H. 
Steele,    Mrs.    H.    B. 
Stella.   Dr.   Antonla 
Stern.    Henry   L. 
Stlx.    Mn.   8.    L. 
Straus.    Ell    M. 
Street.    El  wood 
Strong,    Mn.   J.    R. 
Swan.   Mn.  Joseph   R. 
Sweet.    Mn.    Carroll    Fuller 
Tapley,    Miss    Alice 
Taylor,   Miss  Anna  H. 
•Thaw,    Mn.    William.  Jr. 
Thilo.    Miss    Frances 
Thompson,   Mn.   William   Row! 
tThornley.    William    H. 
Thorp.    Mn.    J.    G. 
Tiffany.    Mn.    Charles    L. 
Torrann,    Mrs.    Francis  J. 
Tower.    Edward    M.    C. 
Townsend.    Miss    Harriet 
Trotter.   Miss  Elizabeth 
Troup,    Miss  Agnes   G. 
Vanderlip,    F.   A. 
Van  Sehalck,   John.  Jr. 
Van   Winkle,    Mn.    Mlna  C. 
Vlllard.    Mrs.    Henry 
Vlllard.    Oswald    G. 
Voso.    Mn.    F.    D. 
Waldo.    Miss   Alice 
Walsh.     Frank    P. 
Walter.    Mrs.  C.    R. 
Warner,    Mn.    A.    D. 
Watson.   Miss   Lucy  C. 
Well.    Mn.    Henry 
Welnlg.   Bernard 
Werthelm.    Mn.   Jacob 
•West.   W.    L. 
White.    Burton    F. 
Whltfleld.  J.   A. 
Whltmanh.    Mn.    H.    A. 
Wilbur.    Walter   B. 
twilklnson,  Otli 
Wlllcox,    Miss    M.    A. 
Williams.  Aubrey  W. 
Williams,    Mn.    L.    C. 
Wlllock,    Harry    H. 
Wilson.   Miss  Mildred  W. 
Wise.    Dr.   Stephen  S. 
Wlttpenn.   Mrs.   H.  0. 
Zabrl.kle.   Mn.   C. 

( Continued  on  next  page) 
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GENERAL  FUND  (continued) 

$10  Cooperating  Members 


Abbott.    Miss    Grace 

•Acheten,    M.    W..    it. 

Actors'    Equity  Association 

Adams,    Miss   Emma   f. 

Addams,    Miss    Jane 

Aoditon,   Miss   Henrietta  8. 

Agnew.    George  B. 

Alnslie.    Miss    Maud 

Alger.    Mrs.    George  W. 

Allen,    Charles    Dexter 

Allen,  Mrs.  Grosvenor  N. 

Ailing,    Miss   Elizabeth  C. 

Almy,    Frederic 

Alschuler.   Mrs.  AKrad 

Alspach,    Charles    H. 

Altschul,   C. 

Amberg,   Julius 

American    Child    Health   Association 

American    Red   Cross.  Lot  Angeles 

Amigh,    Miss  Ophelia  L. 

Antsdell,    Miss    Mehetable  Thankful 

Anderson.    A.    Wilbert 

Anderson,    Mrs.    Betty    MacBrlde 

Anderson.   Mrs.   B.   P. 

Anderson,   Judge   George   W. 

Anderson.   Mrs.   Mary  R. 

Andrews,    Mist   Lula  0. 

Anonymous 

Anonymous 

Anonymous 

Anonymeus 

Anonymous 

Anonymous 

Anonymous 

Armstrong.    Mr*.    E.   J. 

Armstrong,    Mrs.    H.    K. 

Arndt,    Mrs.    Rose   Louis 

•Arnold,    Miss   Lucy   G. 

Arnold,    Miss  Sarah   Louise 

Arnsteln,    Leo 

Arnstein,    Mrs.  Walter 

Ashe,    Miss    Elizabeth 

Associated   Charities,  DM   Molnes 

Atkinson,  C.  J. 

Austin.    Mrs.    Chellls 

Austin,    Mrs.   Gertrude   B. 

Austin,    Louis  W. 

Austin,   Miss  Ruth 

B 

Baerwald.    Mrs.   Paul 
Baker.    Juujo    Harvey    H.    (In    «e- 

moriam) 

Baker,   Dr    Hugh   Potter 
Baker,   Ray  Stannard 
•Baldwin,    Mrs.    Harry   A. 
Baldwin.  Dr.   Kate  W. 
Baldwin.    Miss   Rachel 
Ballard.   Edward   L. 
Bamberger.   Edgar  S. 
Barker.   Miss  Anna  W.  3rd 
Barker.   C.  W.   Till!n«hast 
Barker,   Mrs.   Ludlow 
Barnard,  J.   Lynn 
Barnard,   Miss   Marfarat 
Barnes.   Miss  Dora  M. 
Barnes.    Fred    A. 
Barr.    Mrs.    Harvey  A. 
Barthlomew.    Mrs.    G.   P. 
Bartlett,    Miss   Harriett   H. 
Bartlett,    Louis 

•Barus.    Mr.    &    Mrs.    Maxwell 
Baumgarten,   Mrs.   Maud   R. 
Bayer,   Samuel 
Baylls.    R.    N. 
Beal.    T.    R. 
Beckhard,    Martin 
Bedal.    Dr.    Adelheld   C. 
Bedford,  Miss  Caroline 
['.(•dinner.   George   Rust 
Beer,    Mrs.    Georgo   L. 
Behrend,    Dr.    Otto    F. 
Belsser,    Paul   T. 
Benqtson,    Miss  Caroline 
Benjamin.    David 
Benjamin.   Edward   B. 

Benjamin.  Miss  Fanny 

Benjamin.   Paul  L 

Benson,    Edward    M. 

Bentley.    Miss    Mary    I. 

Bergen,    Miss   Bertha    E. 

Berle.    A.    A..    Jr. 

Bernhelm,   Mrs.   Henry  J. 

Bettman,  Alfred 

Beyer,    Mrs.    Richard 

Blcknell,    Ernest  P. 

Riddle.   William  C. 

Biiur.    Miss   Caroline 

Bllur.    Judne    Nathan 

Billlkopf,   Jae*b 

Bingham.    Dr.   Arthur  W. 

Bfnoham,  Guy  M. 

Birckhead.   Dr.   Hugh 

Bishop.  C.  8. 

Bisslnqer.   Mrs.    H.   J. 

Blackstone,   Mrs.  T.   B. 

Blair.    Henry  P. 

Blauvelt.    Warren   8. 

Blenls.  Charles   R. 

Blodgett,   Mrs.  John  W. 

Blossom.    Mrs.    D.   8. 

Blumqart,    Dr.    Leonard 

Boqen.    Dr.    Boris  D. 

Bonapart,    Joseph 

Bond.    Miss  Elsie  M. 

Boomsliter,    Mrs.    Georts    P. 

Borden,    Miss  Fanny 

Bossard.    James    H. 

Boulton.   Alfred   J. 

Bowen,    Miss   Ruth 

Bowers.    Mrs.    Martha   D. 

Bowie.    Mrs.   W.    Russell 

Bowker,   R.   R. 

Bowman,    Le   Roy   E. 

Bozarth,    Miss    Mtud 

Brackenrldee,    Mrs.    H.    •. 

Bradley,   Phillips 

"Bradley.    Richards    M. 


Brandeis.   Mrs.  Alfred 

Brandeis.    Miss    Elizabeth 

Bransten.     Mrs.    Charles 

Braucher,    H.   8. 

Braude.  Henry  W..   Esq. 

Bremer,    Mr.    t    Mrs.    Harry    M. 

Brewinuton,    Miss   Julia    R. 

Brewster.    Rev.    Harold   S. 

Britten.    Mrs.   Gertrude 

Bronson.  Dr.   Margaret 

Bronson,    Rev.    Oliver   Hart 

Brooks,   John   Graham 

Brown,   Miss  Dorothy  F. 

Brown,   Earl  B. 

Brown,   Mrs.   Florence  J. 

Brown.   Mrs.  Harvey  Dee 

Brown,  William  Adams 

Brownlow,   Mrs.   Louis 

Bruce,   Miss  Jessica 

Brunner,   Edmund  de  S. 

Buchanan,    Miss   Etna   Louise 

Bufflngton,    Miss   A.   A. 

Bull,    Henry  Adslt 

•Bumstead.    Miss   Ethel   Q. 

Bunce,  Alexander 

Burdlck.   Dr.   William 

Bureau    of   Catholic    Charities.    Los 

Angeles 

Burcunder,     Mrs.    B.     Berner 
Burkhard.  Hans 
Burkhardt.  Dr.  E.  A. 
Burlelgh,    Miss  Edith    N. 
Burleson,   F.  E. 
Burrltt,  Bailey  B. 
•Bush.  W.  T. 
Buss.   Miss  Helen  S 
Bussey,    Miss   Gertrude   C. 
Butler.   Mrs.    E.    B. 
Butler.   Mrs.   Hermon   B. 
Buttenhelm,    Harold  S. 
Byfleld.   Joseph 
Byington,    Miss    Margaret  F. 


Calder,  John 

Caldwell,  S.  S. 

Cambridge.    Miss  Elsie  P. 

Camp.    Klngsland 

Campbell,    Miss    Elizabeth    A. 

•Cannon,   Miss  Dorothy  A. 

Cannon,   Miss  Mary  Antoinette 

Capen.    Edward   Warren 

Cardozo.  Judge  Benjamin   N. 

Carey.   Mrs.   Francis  King 

Carmody.    John    Michael 

Carret,    Mrs.    J.    R. 

Carstens.   C.    C. 

Gary.    Richard    L. 

Case.    Miss   Fannie   L. 

•Castle.    Miss    H     E.    A. 

Catlln,    Mrs.    Randolph 

Cautley.    Mrs.    Marjorle  Sewell 

Chace.   Dr.   Fenner  A. 

Chadbourne,   William    Merrlam 

tChamberlaln,    Miss    Ellen    S. 

Chamberlain,    Selah 

Chapln,    Mrs.    R.    C 

Chapman,   Miss  Bertha 

Chase,  John   H. 

Chase.   Miss  Pearl 

Chase,   Mrs.    Philip   B. 

Cheever,    Mrs.    David 

Chenery.    William    L. 

Cheney,    Donald   A 

Cheney.    Dr.    H.   W. 

Cheyney.    Miss  Alice  8. 

Cheyney,   E.   P. 

•Childs,    R.   S. 

Chlttensen.   Miss   I.   L. 

Chubb,  Percival 

cianhorn.    Mils    Kate   Holladay 

Clapp,    Raymond 

Clark,    Howard   J. 

Clark,   Miss  Jane  P. 

Clayburgh,    Herbert    E. 

Clayburoh.    Mrs.    Leo   J. 

Cleveland  Council  of  Jewish  Women 

Cleveland.    Newcomb 

•Cochran,   Miss  Fanny  T. 

Codman.    Miss   Catherine  A. 

Coe,    Dr.    Georqe  A. 

Coffin.   Mrs.    Henry  Sloane 

Cohen.    Ben 

Cohen,   Harry   2. 

Cohen,   Mrs    Henry  S. 

Colbourne,   Miss  Frances 

Cole,    Miss   Jean   Dean 

Coleman,   Norman   F. 

College   of   the    Pacific.    Stockton. 

Calif. 

Colman.  Mrs.  Jesse  C. 
Colman  Company,   J.   M. 
Colton,   Harold  S. 
Colvln.   Mrs.   A.    R. 
Commonwealth    Fund.    New  York 
Commons.   John   R. 
Community  Chest  of  San   Francisco 
Conard.    Mrs.    Laetitia 
Condon,    Miss    Mary  J.    R. 
•Converse,    Miss    Mary    E. 
•Cook,    Mrs.    Alfred    A. 
•Cook.  Walter  W. 
Cooley,   Charles   H. 
Coolidge,    Miss    E.    W. 
Coonley,   Howard 
Cooper.  Charles  C. 
Cope,    F.    R..  Jr. 
Cornell,    Miss    Ethel    L. 
Cornman.  Oliver  P. 
Cosgrave.  John   O'Hara 
Courtis.    Dr.    8.    A. 
Crane,    Dr.    Caroline   Bartlett 
Crane,     Mrs.     W.     Murray 
Crawford.    Miss  Anne    Lothrop 
Criley,    Miss    Martha    L. 
Crocker,    Rev.    W.   T. 


Croll,   Mrs.   George  L. 
Cronbach,    Abraham 
Crosby,    Miss    Caroline    M. 
Cummings,    Mrs.    D.    Mark 
Cummins,    Miss   Anne    M. 
Curtis,    Miss  Harriet  S. 
Curtis,    Miss    Margaret 
Cushlng,  Crafton   D. 
Cushing,    Richard    C. 
Cushman,   Mrs.  James  8. 
Cutler.  J.    E. 
Cutler.    Mrs.    Roger  W. 


Dailey,    Ml  si    Dew 
Danforth,    Mn.    H.    G. 
Daniels,    John 
Dann.    Miss    Editha    L. 
Darling,    Mrs.    Byron   C. 
Davis,    Mils  Anna   N. 
Davis.    Rev.    Carroll    M. 
Dawstn.   John    B. 
Day,    Mrs.    Georja   P. 
Deacon,    J.    Byron 
Dean,    Miss  Jessie 
Dean,    Mrs.   Sherman   W. 
Deardorff,    Miss   Neva    R. 
DeGoIyer,    Mrs.    Robert  8. 
DeGroot,    E.    B. 
DeHoratils.    Dr.    Joseph 
Penman.    Mrs.    William 
Dennlson.    Miss   Delia 
Denny,    Miss  E.   G. 
Denny,    Dr.    Francis    P. 
de  Schweinltz,    Karl 
Deutsch,    Miss    Naomi 
Devlne,   Edward  T. 
Dibert,    Miss   Florence    M. 
Dickerson.    Roy   E. 
Dickie,   H.  A. 

Dieckmann,    Miss  Annetta    M. 
•DilU'nback.    H.    B. 
Dilworth.    R.    J. 
Dinbelipfel.    Mn.   8. 
Dingman,    Miss   Annie   P. 
Dodge,    Rev.    Rowland    B. 
Dole,    Rev.  Charles  F. 
Donnelly,   Thomas   J. 
Dore,    Miss  C.   J. 
Dorrance,    Miss  Anne 
Dorrance,    Rev.    Samuel    M. 
Douglas.   Mrs.    W.   W. 
Dow,    Miss   Caroline    B. 
Dewd,   Quincy  L. 
Doylo,    J.    8. 
Drury.   Miss  Louise 
Dubinsky,    Mrs.    Gertrude    M. 
Dudley.    Miss  Slgrld    M. 
Duggan,    Dr.   Stephen   P. 
Dunlap,    Miss    Flora 
Durham,    Mrs.    R.    E. 
Durr.    Mrs.   William 
Duveneck,    Mrs.    F.    B. 
Dwlght,    Miss    M.    L. 
Dyckman,    Miss   Mary  L. 


Eaaan,   Mrs.   John  J. 

Earle.    Miss   Louise   S. 

Earle.    Mrs.    R.   K. 

Eastman,    Miss   Lucy  P. 

Hasten,    William    0. 

Eaton.    Mrs.    Horace    A. 

Edgerton,    Mrs.    Henry  W. 

Edson,  John  Joy 

Edson.    Mrs.    Katherlne    Philips 

Edwards,    Miss   Adeline 

Edwards,  Dr.   H.   R. 

Edwards,    Miss  L.    M. 

Eells.    Mrs.    H.   P. 

Ehmann,   John 

•Eidlltz.    Otto    M. 

Eklund,    Edwin    G. 

Eldridie.    Mrs.    L.   A. 

tEliot.    Dr.    Charles   W. 

Eliot,   Christopher    R. 

Eliot,    Mrs.    H.    R. 

Eliot.   Samuel    Ely 

Elkus.   Abram   I. 

Elliott.    Edward   C. 

Elmore.    Mrs.    Problen    Lee 

Elsworth.    Mrs.    Edward 

Ely.    Mils    Elizabeth    B. 

Ely.   Miss  Gertrude  S. 

Ely.    Miss    Mary   G. 

Emanuel   Sisterhood.   San    Francisco 

•Emerson,    Miss   Helena  Titus 

Emerson.    Dr.    Kendall 

Emlen.  John  T. 

Enolerth.   Mrs.   Louis  D. 

Ennls.    Mrs.    Robert    Berry 

Ensmlnger.    Mrs.   A.    B. 

Erbsloh,    Miss   Olga 

Esberg,  Alfred    I. 

Essick,    Dr.    Charles   R. 

Evans.   Edward  W. 

Evans,    Mrs.    Jonathan 

Everett,    Mrs.    Walter   Q. 

F 

Fair-child.    Milton 
Falconer.    Douglas    P. 
Falconer.    Mrs.    Martha   P. 
Falk.    Mrs.    Leon 
Family  Society  of   Philadelphia 
Farrand.    Dr.    Livingston 
Farrlngton.    Miss  Aqnes   Elizabeth 
Fechhelmer,    Mrs.    Carl   J. 
Fechhelmer.    Frederic 
Fechlmer,    Mrs.    Henry    M. 
Feehner,    Robert 

Federated   Jewish   Charities.    Boston 
Felss,    Paul    L. 
Fels.    Maurice 
Fels.    Mrs.   Samuel   8. 
Ferousson.    Rev.    E.    M. 
Field.    Miss  Gertrude 
Fleser,    James   L. 
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Flllmore.   J.    H. 
Finkeldey,    Miss   Stella 
Fischer,    Rev.   Theodore   A. 
Fish.    Isaao 
Fisher.    Galen    M. 
Fisher.   Mrs.    H.   H. 
Fisher.   Irvini 
Fisher,    Mrs.   Janen 
Fisk.    Miss   M.   L. 
Fitch,    Miss   Florence   M. 
Fitch.    John    A. 
Fleishacker.    Mrs.   H. 
Fleisher.    Alexander 
Fleisher.    Arthur  A. 
Fletcher,    Mrs.    J.    F. 
Florence    Crlttenton     Home,     Indian- 
apolis 

•Flower,    Mrs.    Anson 
Floyd,    Dr.    J.    C.    M. 
Fliirschelm,   Bernard   H. 
Foley.    Miss   Edna   L. 
Folks.    Homer 
Foote.    Henry   Wilder 
•° Forbes.    Mrs.   J.    Malcolm 
Ford,   George  B. 
Forstall.    Mrs.    Nell    Lothrop 
Fosbroke.    Rev.    H. 
Foster,    Miss    Edith 
Fowler,   Mrs.   Margaret  B. 
Fox.   Mrs.   Anna   B. 
Fox.    Miss    Elizabeth    G. 
Fradkln.    Mrs.    L.    H. 
Fraley.    Mrs.   Joseph 
Francis.    Miss    Vlda    Hunt 
Franck,    Miss  Bettlna  M. 
Frank.   Mrs.   Henry  L. 
Frank.    Henry   L. 
Frankel.    Dr.    Lee    K. 
•Frazler,   Dr.  Charles  M. 
French,    Henry  8. 
Freund,    Ernst 
Freund,    I.    H. 
Frledenwald.   Dr.   Harry 
Frledllch.    Mrs.    M.    B. 
Friedman,    Mrs.   I.   K. 
Friend.    Mrs.   Joseph   C. 
Frlssell.    Mrs.    H.    B. 
Frohman,   E.   D. 
•Fuld.    Felix 

Fuller-ton,    Mrs.    Kate   Spencer 
Furness,    Miss   Caroline   E. 

G 

Gamble,    Miss   Elizabeth    F. 

Gamble,   James   N. 

Gamble,   8.    D. 

Gannett,   Frank  E. 

Gannett.    Miss   Ruth   Stiles 

Cans,    Mrs.    Howard    S. 

•Gardiner,    Miss    Elizabeth 

Gardner,   Arthur  F. 

Gatzert.   August 

Gavisk,    Rev.    Francis   H. 

German.    Frank    F. 

•Gibson,    Mrs.    Frank    A. 

Gibson,   Miss  Mary  K. 

Gilbert,    Mrs.    Clinton 

Gilbert.  W.    K. 

Gilbertson,    Miss    Clara    E. 

Gilkey,  Charles  W. 

Gillln,  John   Lewis 

Gfmbel,   Mrs.   Bernard 

Gilraan.    Miss   Elizabeth 

GImenez.    Dr.  Angel    M. 

Girl   Scouts,    Inc. 

Glazier,   Mrs.   Henry  S. 

Goldenson.    Dr.   S.    H. 

Soldmark.  Misses  J.  C.   *V  Pauline 

Goldsmith,    Miss  Louise   B. 

Gonzales.   Ambrose   E. 

Goodcell,   Mrs.   Henry 

Goodman.    Miss    Mary   A. 

Goodrich,    Miss   Annie   W. 

•Goodrich.    Mrs.    N.    L. 

Gottschall.  Simon 

Goulder,    Miss   Sybil    M. 

Graeser,    Dr.    H.    R.    A. 

Branier,    Mrs.    A.   0. 

Grander.    Miss   A.    P. 

Greene.    Mrs.   F.   D. 

Greenebaum,  J.  Victor 

Greenough,    Mrs.   John 

Gregory,    Mrs.    Donald 

Gregory,    Mrs.    Warren 

Griffin,   Edward   H. 

Grlnnell,    Mrs.    E.    M. 

Groman.    Clinton    A. 

Gross.    Mrs.    J.   W.    M. 

Gueker.    F.   T. 

Gulbord.    Dr.    Alberta  S.   B. 

Gulllou.    Mrs.    A. 

Guinzburt.    Mrs.   Victor 

Gulick.    Mrs.    Luther   H. 

Gunst.    Morgan    A. 

Guthrle,    Miss  Anne 


Haas.    Mrs.    A. 

Haas,   Walter  A. 

Hackett.    J.    D. 

Haqedorn.    Joseph 

Halfht.    James    A. 

Hale,    Miss    Ellen 

Hall.    James   P. 

•Halleck,    Mrs.    R     P. 

Hamhleten.    L.    Edward 

Hamlln,  C.  G. 

Hammond,    Mrs.    Gardiner 

Hamnton.     Mrs.     William     E. 

Haraest.    William 

Harker.    Miss    Harriette    B. 

Harris,    Mrs.   A.    1. 

Harris.    Mark    G. 

Harrison.    Shelby   M. 

Hart,    Hasting    H. 

Hart,    Mrs.    John    I. 

Hart.    Jullen 

Haunt.     Ernst 

Havens.    Mrs.    Wlckham 

Havre.    Mrs.    J.    B. 

Hayes,    C.    Walker 

Hayes,    Ralph 

Hayes,    E.   C. 

Haynes.    Rowland 

Hayward.    J.    B. 

•Hazard.    Mrs.    f.    R. 


Hebberd.    Charles 

Heineman.    Miss    Ada    J. 

Heinsheimer.    Mrs.    Edward    L. 

Heller.    Mrs.    M. 

Henderson.    Mrs.    E.    C. 

Henderson,    Harold    L. 

Hendricks.    Mrs.    Henry  S. 

Henshaw.    J.    M. 

•Henshaw,    Miss    R.    Q. 

Herrick,    Mrs.    J.    B. 

Herring,   Hubert  C.    (In   Hemrlui) 

Hersey,    Miss   Ada    H. 

Hershfleld,    Isidore 

Herz.    Mrs.    F.    W. 

Herzberg.    Max 

Heurtley,    Arthur 

Hickln,    Miss   Eleanor   Maude 

Hill.    Mrs.   A.    A. 

Hill,    C.    D. 

Hill.    Howard    C. 

Hill,    Dr.    William    Presttn 

Hillman,   Sidney 

Hills,    Mrs.    James    M. 

•Hilton,    George 

Hinsberg.    Stanley    K. 

Hirsch.    William 

Hitch,    Miss   Ruth   A. 

Hitchcock,    Mrs.    Geraldlne    1_ 

Hitchcock.    Miss  Jane  E. 

Hobson.    Dr.   Sarah    M. 

Hochsteadter,    G. 

Hodges.    Miss    V. 

Hodgman,    Mrs.   W.    L. 

Hodgson,    Mrs.    F.    G. 

Hoey.    Miss   Jape    M. 

Hoffman,    Mrs.    J.    E. 

Hoggson.    W.    J. 

Holden.    Arthur   C. 

Holladay,     Mrs.    Charles    B. 

Holland.    E.   0. 

Holland.    Parke    D. 

Holland,    W.    H. 

Hollander,    Walter 

Hollingshead.    Rev.    George    G. 

Holmes.    C.   0. 

Hooker,    Mrs.    E.    H. 

Hooker.    Mrs.    Osgood 

Hooper,    Mrs.    Bertha    Fretmai 

Houghten,    Miss   May 

Howard,    John    R.,    Jr. 

Howell.    Mrs.    John    White 

Hugglns.    Mrs.    G.    E. 

Hulllhen.    Walter 

Hulit.    George    D. 

Hunter.    Henry  C. 

Hunter.   Joel   D. 

Hunzicker.    Mrs.    B.    P. 

Hutchlns,   Mrs.   John    Eddy 

Hutchison,    Charles    E. 

Hutzler.    Albert    D. 

Hyndman.    Miss    Helen   W. 


I 

•Ickes,   Harold  L. 

Ihlder.    John 

Ingersoll,    Mrs.    Raymond    V. 

Ingreham,   Mrs.    Frieda   Hohma» 

Ingram,     Miss    Frances 

Irene    Kaufmann    Settlement 

Irving.    Miss    Bertha   A. 

Isaacs,    Lewis    M. 

•Ives,   Mrs.   D.   0. 


Jackson,   James   F. 
Jackson,    Leroy    F. 
Jackson,    Miss    M.    Eleanor 
Jackson.     Marion    M. 
Jackson,    Mrs.    Wlllard   C. 
*Jansen,    John    J. 
Jasspon.    Mrs.    W.    H. 
Jatho,    Miss    Georqla 
Jeffrey,    Miss  Cecilia  I. 
Jeffrey,    J.    W. 
Jenswold,    Christopher 
•Jewett.    Miss  Alice   Natalie 
Jewish     Community     Center.     Out 
Johnson.    Miss   Evelyn   P. 
Johnson,    Rev.    F.    Ernest 
Johnson,    Fred    R. 
Johnson.    H     H. 
Johnson,   Miss   Rose  L. 
Johnson,    Miss   Selma 
Johnstone,    Alan,    Jr. 
Johnstone.    F.    B. 
Jonas,    Ralph 
Jones,    Miss   Amelia    H. 
Jones,    Mrs.    Brevard 
Jones.   Cheney  C 
Jones,    Mrs.    S.    M. 
Jordan.    David  Starr 
Joseph.    Isaac 

Jurtson     Health     Center,     Now     Vl 
City 


•Kahn.    Mrs.    Albert 

Kanzler.    Mrs.    Ernest 

Katz.    Mrs.    Abram 

Katzenherg.    Mrs     Milton 

Katzlnger,    Mrs.    Edward 

Kaufman,   A.    R. 

Kaufmann,    Mrs.    Raymond 

Kawln,    Miss    Ethel 

Kelser.    Mrs.    Frances    Kiereher 

Kelley,    Mrs.    Florence 

Kellogo,     Mrs.     Mary    F.     (In     •«• 

morlam) 

Kelloog,    Mrs.    Morris  W. 
Kellogg,    0.    D. 
Kelsey.    Dr.    Carl 
Kennard,     Miss     Beulah 
Kimball,    Miss    Martha    8. 
King.    Delcevare 
King,    Mrs.    Edit!)    Shaft* 
King,    Henry   C. 
King.    Mrs.    R.    F. 
Kingsbury.    Miss   Susan    M. 
Kirch,    Miss    Nora 
Kirchwey,    Georqe    W. 
Klrkpatrick.    E.    A. 
Kirkwood.    Mrs.    Robert   C. 
Kittanning  Library,  Klttannlng,  Pa. 
Klee.    Max 
Xlelnert.    Miss  H.    E. 


OMAN'S  PLACE  NUMBEF 


flALL  WE  JOIN  THE  GENTLEMEN  ?  Marj/Kps 

ng  an  Able-bodied  Girl 
it  Are  Parents  For  ?    Wasting"  Wfomen 

FRQNKWOOP  WILLIAMS,  M.D.  STUART   CHASE 


O  I  11117        ¥  1  /"«  1      •  1  J     O 

Shal  We  Have  a  Child  ? 


JANE  SHEPPARD 


Her  Day : 

e  arid  Job 

BEUJLQH 

AMIDON 


CHANGING 
MARRIAGE 

BEdTRlCE  M.HINKLE,M.D. 


Impulse 

ERNEST  W. 

BURGESS 


THE  WIFE- AND -MOTHER  JOB 


.  •micj  - 


"The  fact  is,  that  civili- 
zation requires  slaves. 
Human  slavery  is  wrong, 
insecure,  and  demoral- 
izing. On  mechanical 
slavery,  on  the  slavery 
of  the  machine,  the 
future  of  the  vrorld 
'depends." 

—Oscar  Wilde 


Slaves 


You  will  find  this  mono- 
gram  on  all  kinds  of 
electrical  machinery.  To 
insure  quality,  ask  for  it 
on  the  equipment  you 
buy  for  your  factory, 
office,  or  home. 


In  a  quarter  century  the  General  Elec- 
tric Company  has  produced  electric 
motors  having  a  total  of  more  than  350,- 
000,000  man-power.  Electric  light,  heat, 
and  transportation  have  also  contributed 
their  part  to  the  freeing  of  men.  These 
are  America's  slaves.  Through  their  serv- 
ice American  workers  do  more,  earn 
more,  and  produce  quality  goods  at  lower 
cost  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
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WMF  THE  BOOK-OF-THE  MONTH  ClUB 
DOES  FOR  ITS  SUBSCRIBERS 


A  new  unique  idea,  which  keeps 
you  from  missing  the  best  books 


Henry  S.  Canby, 
Chairman 


/Sr—HE  Book-of-the-Month  Club  en- 
^•§L_x  ables  you  to  make  certain  that, 
no  matter  how  busy  you  are,  or 
how  far  removed  from  a  book  store,  you 
•will  not  miss  reading  the  outstanding 
books  that  are  published.  This  is  a 
service  which  many  have  written  is 
''exactly  what  I  have  always  wished  for." 

Each  month  the  Selecting  Committee  of  the  Book-of- 
the-Month  Club  chooses  a  "best  book"  from  among  the 
new  books  of  all  publishers.  The  personnel  of  ^he  com- 
mittee insures  both  impartiality  and 
good  judgment  in  the  choice  of  books. 
The  members  of  the  committee  have  no 
connection  with  the  Book-of-the-Month. 
Club,  except  to  render  their  decision  as  to 
the  "best  books." 

The  book  selected  is  mailed  to  the  home  Christopher  Moricy 
of  each  subscriber,  jusl  like  a-  magazine. 
You  are  thus  sure  of  getting  and  reading  an  outstanding 
book  each  month.  If  perchance  you  should  not  like 
the  type  of  book  selected,  or  if  you  have  already  read  it, 
you  may  exchange  it  for  a  book  ymt,  prefer,. 
from  a  list  of  .other  good  new  books 
•simultaneously  recommended  by  the  Com- 
'mittee.  The  cost  of  the  service  itself  is — 
'nothing.  You  pay  only,  the  publishers' 
regular  retail  price  for  .each  book. 

Already  several  thousand  busy  men 
and  -women — indeed,  some  of  the  most 
Heywood  Broun  prom;nent  pcOple  in  the  country— have 
become  subscribers  to  this  service.  Those  who  join  at  this 
time  are  placed  in  the  category  of  "charter"  subscribers, 


Dorothy  Canneld 


•with  special  privileges  which  it  will  not  be  possible  to  offer, 
later.  Some  of  the  typical  comments,  already  received 
from  subscribers,  are  given  below: 

"I  am  one  of  those  many  thousands  of  women 
for  whom  reading  is  one  of  the  necessities  of 
life,  and  who  really  prefer  to  read  good  things, 
but  for  whom  in  a  busy  day  there  is  never 
sufficient  time  to  make  a  proper  selection. 
The  club  has  filled  for  me  a  long-felt  want." 
— H.  B.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

"This  novel  and  helpful  plan  should  receive 
the  endorsement  of  every  booklover  and  educator  in  the 
country."  — C.  P.  M.,  Melrose,  Mass. 

If  you  are  interested  in  this  idea  and 
wish  to  consider  becoming  a  "charter" 
subscriber,  write  for  our  prospectus,  in. 
which  the  details  of  the  service  are  fully 
outlined..  It  will  completely  convince  you 
of  one  thing:  that  without  effort,  without 
extra  expense  and  without  limiting  you 
in  your  choice  of  books,  the  plan  makes 
certain  that  you  will  "keep  up"  with  the  ^ 
best  literature  of  the  day. 

Send  for. this  prospectus,  using  the  coupon  below  or 
a  letter.    Your  request  will  involve  you  in  no  obligation. 


William  Allen  White 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB,  INC. 

218  West  40th  St.,  Dept.  35L,  New  York,  N.  V. 

Please  send  me,  without  cost,  your  Prospectus  outlining 
the  details  of  the  Book-of-the-Month  Plan  of  Reading. 
This  request  involves  me  in  no  obligation  to  subscribe  to 
your  service. 

Name —.„ ...». 

Address.. ......-.; 

City .- 


.State.. 


(In   answering   advertisements  please  mention  THE   SURVET.     It   helps   us,   it  identifies  you.) 
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PRESENTING  PERSONS 

°t 
ACHIEVEMENT 

NORMAN  THOMAS,  ANNA  GARLIN  SPENCER,  VIR- 
GINIA MURRAY,  HENRIETTA  ADDITON,  DR.  E. 
BOYD  BARRET,  DR.  DANIEL  BELL  LEARY,  ANZIA 
YEZIERSKA,  DR.  HENRY  NEUMANN,  DAVID  C. 
ADIE,  and  others. 

Bookings  by  mail  to  social  workers  groups, 
women's  and   literary  organizations. 

Write  for  complete  list  dates  and  rates  to 

COGEN  LECTURE  BUREAUS 


210  Industrial  Trust  Bldg. 
Providence,  R.  I. 


1725  Liberty  Bank  Bldg. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


WILLIAM  R.8HEPHERD,PH.D.,LH.D. 

(Professor  of   History,    Columbia   University) 
W'll    deliver   a   Course   of   Six  Lectures   at 

THE  COMMUNITY  CHURCH  AUDITORIUM 

Park  Avenue   and  34th  Street,  New  York  City 
On  Thursday  evenings  at  8:15  on 

"ASIA  AND  THE  WESTERN  WORLD" 

Jan.     6— THE  MEETING  OF  EAST  AND  WEST 
Jan.  13— WESTERN   WAYS   IN  EASTERN  LANDS 
Jan.  20.— WESTERN  THOUGHTS  IN  EASTERN  MINDS 
Jan.  27— EASTERN  WAYS   IN   WESTERN  LANDS 
Feb.     3— EASTERN  THOUGHTS  IN  WESTERN  MINDS 
Feb.  10— "TWO  STRONG  MEN  STAND  FACE  TO  FACE" 
Course  tickets   $3.50  can   be  secured   in  advance  at  the  office  of  the 
Community   Church,    12   Park   Avenue,    New   York   City.    Single  Ad- 
mission   75c. 

SEND    FOR   ILLUSTRATED    CIRCULAR 


CHILD  STUDY  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

will  hold 

AN   INSTITUTE 

JANUARY   17  to  28 

at  its  Headquarters.  Registration  will  be  limited  to  150 
workers  in  the  field  of  parental  education. 
Among  those  who  will  take  part  in  the  Institute  will  be 
Dr.  Helen  T.  Woolley,  Dr.  Alfred  Adler,  Dr.  Bernard 
Glueck,  Dr.  Joseph  Jastrow,  Dr.  Lois  Hayden  Meek,  Dr. 
Ethel  Puffer  Howes,  and  Dr.  Ruth  Andrus. 

For  further  information  turtle  to 

CHILD  STUDY  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

54  WEST  74TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Chevy  Chase  Country  School 

Specializes  in  all  year  care  of 

PRE-ADOLESCENT  CHILDREN  | 

Diet,    sleep,   and   all   health   conditions   carefully   regulated. 

Children    are    happy    and    gain    in    health.     Climate    mild. 

Classes  small.    Academic  work  of  highest  quality.    Summer 

camp   at  Eliot,   Maine. 


Chevy  Chase,  Md. 


Stanwood  Cobb,  A.M.,  Director 
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"If  You  Hear  of  Anything- 


1  \VO  men,  neighbors,  were  seated  in 
the  smoking  car  of  a  suburban  express. 
As  the  train  pulled  out  the  better 
dressed  man  turned  to  the  other 
genially.  "Well,  Jim,  how  are  they 
treating  you?  Keeping  you  busy?"  The 
man  called  Jim  slowly  shool^  his  head. 
"I  am  being  let  out  the  first  of  the 
month  .  .  .  too  old  .  .  .If 
you  hear  of  anything,  I  unsh  you'd  let 
" 


THE  tragedy  of  men  and  women 
who  are  "too  old"   is  occurring 
day  after  day.    The   same  heart' 
breaking  anxiety.    The  same  hurt  pride 
and  reluctance  to  have  the  world  know 
that  they  are  no  longer  of  worth  and  im- 
portance  in  business  affairs. 

One  by  one  the  influences  which  work 
against  healthful  and  happy  living  are 
being  overcome.  Life  expectancy  is  being 
lengthened,  disease  is  being  stamped 
out,  housing  and  working  conditions 
are  being  improved.  And  now  the 


great  railroad  systems,  banking  institu- 
tions,  large  industrial  corporations  and 
practically  all  lines  of  business  are  work' 
ing  out  plans  either  to  provide  retirement 
incomes  for  their  employees  or  to  place 
their  existing  plans  on  a  sound  and  scien- 
tific  basis. 

And  even  in  smaller  organizations,  plans 
are  being  made  to  insure  comfort  and 
protection  when  working  days  are  over. 

Employers  and  employees,  by  planning 
together  in  advance,  can  without  great 
expense  provide  really  adequate  retire' 


next  great  forward  movement  is  taking    ment  incomes, 
shape — to  free  old  age  from  dependence 
and  want. 


It  is  a  splendid  sign  of  the  times  that 


Intelligent  workers  are  finding  out  all 
they  can  about  such  incomes  and  are 
talking  the  matter  over  with  their  em- 


ployers. Wise  employers  are  analyzing 
the  best  methods  of  providing  retire' 
ment  incomes  for  those  who  look  to  them 
for  advice  and  guidance. 

A  retirement  income  is  a  regular,  fixed 

income  for  life,  paid  dur- 

ing  all  of  the  sunset  years  ff  ~~\ 

— whether    or    not   one 

ever  works  again.  Haunt' 

ing  dread  of  dependence 

in  old   age  can  be  made 

a  thing  of  the  past.    The 

Christmas  season  will  be 

happier    for    those    who 

provide  for  the  peace  and 

comfort    of    their    own 

future — or  the  future  of 

others. 


The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  has  made  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  more  than  350  pension  plans  in  operation — • 
all  of  them  attempts  to  prevent  that  great  tragedy,  penniless 
old  age. 

Some  of  these  systems  are  good,  some  fair  and  some  hopelessly 
involved.  Some,  inspired  by  generosity  but  not  soundly  based, 
may  result  in  costs  so  heavy  as  to  make  their  continuance  im- 
practicable. Haphazard  pension  plans  which  are  almost  certain 
io  come  to  grief  should  be  replaced  by  scientific  reserve  methods. 


After  a  thorough  study  of  the  pension  problem,  the  Metropoli- 
tan is  prepared  to  offer  employers  and  employees  a  practical 
outline  of  the  requirements  of  a  sound  retirement  income 
plan. 

If  you  are  a  worker,  wondering  about  your  old  age,  or  an  em- 
ployer, planning  pensions  for  the  workers  in  your  business  or 
vour  home,  send  for  "Sound  Retirement  Plans  and  What 
They  Should  Provide".  Mailed  free  on  request. 

HALEY  FISKE,  President. 


Published  by 

METROPOLITAN    LIFE    INSURANCE  COMPANY -NEW  YORK 

Biggest  in  the  World,  More  Assets,  More  Policyholders,  More  Insurance  in  force,  More  new  Insurance  eachyear 
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The  Wells  History, 
fortunately,  has 
passed  through  the 
best  seller  stage. 
Those  <u>Jio  measure 
a  book's  value  in 
terms  of  netuness 
have  probably  al- 
ready acquired  it,  or 
decided  to  forego  it. 
It  is  nota  taking  its 
rightful  place  as  a 
permanent  reference 
work  for  those  more 
serious  readers  <who 
realize  that,  while 
the  Wells  History  is 
now  a  few  years 
old,  the  world  whose 
history  it  tells  is 
«nly  a  few  million 
times  older. 


Even  if  you  now 
own  a  copy  of  the 
Outline  don't  dismisi 
this  offer  on  that  ac- 
count. This  four- 
volume  edition  is  by 
no  means  unlimited. 
You  will  be  hard  put 
to  it  to  duplicate  it 
as  a  year-end  gift 
for  that  hard-to- 
please  friend  with  a 
Mind.  Books  and 
subscription  may  go 
to  the  same  address 
or  to  different  ad- 
dresses. Or  the  bookt, 
if  you  prefer,  will 
be  held  for  Christ- 
mas delivery.  But  if 
you  intend  acting  at 
all,  please  act 
promptly. 


TWO    GREAT    CHRISTMAS    OFFERS 


The  4-voL  Wells  Outline 

with  Survey  Graphic,  both  for  $5 

TO  introduce  Survey  Graphic  to  new  readers,  it  is  pre- 
pared,  by  way  of   acknowledgment,   to   send   these  4 
volumes,  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  the  original  edition, 
to  every  reader  who  fills  in  and  mails  the  strip  below  on 
or  before  January  i,  1927.    Two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand  people    paid  $10.50   for   the  Wells   Outline    in   its 
original    2-volume    format.      Here    is    the 
same  text,  the  same  illustrations,  the  same 
charts   and   tables — the  jolliest  permanent 
work  of   reference  ever  written — in   four 
volumes,    infinitely   easier    to    handle    and 
read,    with    a    year    of    Survey    Graphic, 
both  postpaid  in  the  U.S.A.,  for  Five  Dol- 
lars. 

"If  you  can  read  but  one  book  during 
the  year,"  says  President  Hopkins  of  Dart- 
mouth, "that  book  should  be  Wells'  Out- 
line of  History." 

Mistake  not,  this  is  a  remarkable  offer: 
a  text  of  undoubted  worth,  1300  pages,  on 
remarkably  good  paper,  in  large,  clear  type, 
securely  bound  in  Holliston  red  cloth,  with       Drawlng  by  John  Bull 
gold  stamped  backs  and  embossed  covers.  COUNT  HERMANN 


The  Book  of  Marriage 

with  Survey  Graphic,  both  for  $6 

T5  ERNARD  SHAW,  replying  to  Count  Keyserling's  in- 
O  vitation  to  contribute  to  The  Book  of  Marriage, 
replied :  "No  man  dare  write  the  truth  about  marriage 
while  his  wife  lives.  Unless,  that  is,  like  Strindberg,  he 
hates  her;  and  I  don't.  I  shall  read  the  volume  with 
interest,  knowing  that  it  will  consist  chiefly  of  evasions; 
but  I  will  not  contribute  to  it." 

Thus  he  contributes  royally.  Twenty- 
five  others  do  likewise,  including,  besides 
Count  Keyserling  (with  two  articles), 
Havelock  Ellis,  Jacob  Wassermann,  Rabin- 
dranath  Tagore,  Thomas  Mann,  C.  G. 
Jung  and  Beatrice  M.  Hinkle. 

Among  the  chapter  titles:  Marriage  as 
a  Fetter:  Marriage  as  Fulfillment:  The 
Proper  Choice  of  Partners:  Love  as  an 
Art :  Marriage  in  Transition :  The  Mar- 
riage of  the  Future:  Romantic  Marriage. 

50,000  copies  of  this  book  have  been  sold 
in  Germany  alone ;  editions  are  appearing 
in  England,  France  and  Spain. 

The  Graphic's  copy,  with  a  year  of  the 
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KEYSERLING          Graphic,  both  postpaid  in   U.b.A.  for  Jo. 
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-  SURVEY  GRAPHIC 
112  East  1 9th  Street 
New  York  City 


and 


(regularly  $3  a  year,  12  numbers)   to: 


Keyserling's  Book  of  Marriage,  or 
The  4-volume  Wells  Outline 
boxed,  and  postpaid  in  the  U.S.A.,  to: 
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The  Gist  of  It 


BY  and  large,  women  have  always  worked  and  for 
the  same  reason  that  men  work— for  bread  and 
butter.  But  not  until  the  Census  of  1920  had  been 
counted  up,  did  we  realize  that  almost  one  married  woman 
in  ten  is  working  for  wages — for  bread  and  butter.  That 
puts  a  new  face  on  many  old  friends — marriage,  divorce, 
children,  husbands  and  the  like.  And  it  gives  the  text 
for  this  special  Woman's  Place  number  wherein  those 
fortunate  ones  who  have  both  successful  children  and  suc- 
cessful jobs  set  forth  their  case  and  describe  their  lives; 
where,  moreover,  these  practitioners  and  other  students  of 
the  modern  home  make  it  clear  why  the  majority  of 
married  working-women  must  manage  a  job  as  well  as 
their  children. 

READERS  no  less  than  editors  are  under  deep  obliga- 
tion   to    Mary    Ross    of    The    Survey    Staff    for    an 
issue  which   is   rounded,   well-written   and   sincere.     Miss 
A    Ross  herself    (page  263)    writes  the  leading  article.     Her 


past  includes  Vassar,  the  Columbia  School  of  Journalism, 
reporting  for  the  New  York  World  and  reconstruction 
work  with  the  Quakers  in  France;  her  present,  two  chil- 
dren and  her  editorial  position. 

QTUART  CHASE,  a  member  of  the  Labor  Bureau, 
vj  Inc.,  has  written  widely  on  social  and  economic  sub- 
jects, particularly  in  a  recent  book,  The  Tragedy  of 
Waste.  Page  268.  Among  her  many  experiences  in  the 
social  field,  Helen  Glenn  Tyson  includes  a  position  as 
first  state  supervisor  of  the  Mothers'  Assistance  Fund  of 
Pennsylvania  and  two  children  of  her  own.  Page  275. 
William  F.  Green,  albeit  a  mere  man,  is  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  Page  280.  Agnes  H. 
Peterson  is  assistant  director  of  the  Women's  Bureau  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.  Page  281.  Paul  H. 
Douglas,  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  is  the  outstanding  American  proponent  of  the 
family  wage,  the  author  of  many  volumes  on  that  and 
related  subjects  and  "as  for  children,  we  have  four  of 
them."  Page  282.  Alice  Beal  Parsons  is  a  parent  and 
writer,  author  of  one  of  the  most  significant  recent 
analyses  of  the  position  of  woman  today,  Woman's 
Dilemma  (Crowell,  1926)  Page  284. 

DR.  BEATRICE  M.  HINKLE  is  a  parent,  physi- 
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no  less  than  the  psychological  insight  of  her  stories,  many 
of  which  have  recently  appeared  in  her  book,  Other 
People's  Daughters.  Incidentally,  she  has  a  daughter 
of  her  own.  Page  295.  Ernest  W.  Mowrer  has  been 
assistant  professor  of  sociology  at  Coe  College  and  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University.  Much  of  the  material  for  his 
article  has  been  drawn  from  his  volume,  Family  Dis- 
organization, to  be  published  this  month  by  the  University 
of  Chicago  Press.  Page  298.  Mrs.  Abel  J.  Gregg,  former 
social  worker,  college  instructor  and  dean,  is  vice-chair- 
man of  the  Family  Commission  of  the  Y.W.C.A.  Page  300. 

ZONA  GALE  is  widely  known  as  an  interpreter  of 
people,  particularly  of  small-town  people.  To  her 
notable  row  of  novels  has  just  been  added  Preface  to 
a  Life.  Page  306.  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  is  medi- 
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SCISSORS     PICTURE,      By     MARTHA    BENSLEY      BRUERE 


IV.    WOMAN'S  PLACE  IS  IN  THE  CLUB 
The  House  Committee  is  called  to  order 
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Shall  We  Join  the  Gentlemen? 


By  MARY  ROSS 


last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  wit- 
nessed  the  struggles  of  a  few  gifted  women 
to  prove  that  they  had  brains  and  lungs 
and  legs  and  other  ordinary  human  parts 
as  well  as  the  distinctive  attributes  of  their 
sex.  The  close  of  that  era  of  individualistic 
.proof  that  a  "female"  was  a  person  brought  the  "woman 
movement"  only  to  equally  vexing  controversies  on  the  social 
stage.  But  still  the  confusing  dust  of  combat  will  rise  on 
any  platform  or  fireside  which  ventures  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion: 

Shall  women  work? 

That  question  is  perhaps  best  answered  by  the  sarcastic 
laughter  which  it  might  well  arouse  in  any  but  the  most 
dilettante  group.  Women,  by  and  large,  have  always  worked 
— as  men  have — to  support  themselves  and  their  families. 
If  there  is  any  new  consideration  on  this  point,  it  is  the 
comparative  leisure  of  the  middle-class,  middle-aged  Amer- 
ican wives  of  hard-working  husbands.  In  the  past,  and  in 
Europe  today,  leisure  has  ordinarily  been  a  prerogative  of 
class  rather  than  sex;  the  men  of  the  "upper"  classes  as 
well  as  the  women  have  enjoyed  it.  For  all  but  an  in- 
significant iota  of  the  women  of  the  world,  there  is  no 
problem  of  whether  to  work  or  not,  but  only  the  question, 
where? 

Perhaps  the  original  query  can  be  more  realistically 
phrased : 

Shall  women  work  for  wages? 

And  here  it  is  almost  necessary,  in  order  to  raise  a  live 
point,  to  add  the  words  "outside  the  home."  Even  the 
most  ardent  advocates  of  the  woman-in-the-home,  male  or 
female,  do  not  seem  to  feel  that  there  is  anything  unsuitable 
in  their  employing  someone  else's  daughter  in  their  kitchen 
at  the  prevailing  market  rates  or  less.  Indeed,  there  is 
now  comparatively  little  discussion  of  the  propriety  of  the 
employment  of  an  unmarried  woman  anywhere — in  factory, 
office,  or  domestic  service.  Fifteen  years  ago  there  still 
was  an  anxious  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  the  paid  work 


of  any  young  woman  who  could  afford  to  work  without  pay 
or  to  remain  idle,  would  not  rub  off  sufficient  of  the  feminine 
bloom  to  unfit  her  for  matrimony,  surely  her  ultimate  ob- 
jective. But  that  question  has  been  stilled  by  the  persistent 
and  cheerful  practice  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
eminently  marriageable  young  persons  who  pull  on  their  hats 
and  their  gloves  and  start  regularly  for  the  trolley  or  the 
subway  at  7.30  or  8.00  or  8.30  of  a  morning.  The  crucial 
point  in  most  of  the  discussion,  whether  on  individual  or 
sociological  grounds,  comes  when  the  honeymoon  ends. 

Shall  married  women  work  for  wages  outside  their  homes? 

Regardless  of  the  "ought"  of  the  question,  married  women 
do,  and  in  growing  numbers.  Whereas  between  1890  and 
1920  the  proportion  of  all  American  women  over  15  "gain- 
fully employed"  was  increased  by  21  per  cent,  the  propor- 
tion of  married  women  working  for  wages  grew  IOO  per 
cent.  Nine  married  women  in  every  IOO  are  now  reported 
by  the  Census  as  bread-winners.  This  classification  gives 
a  minimized  picture,  for  it  includes  as  married  only  the 
women  with  present  husbands.  Whereas  the  married  women 
workers  reported  by  the  Census  comprise  about  a  quarter 
of  the  whole  group  of  working  women  (1,920,281  out  of 
8,346,796  in  1920),  special  studies  of  the  Woman's  Bureau 
in  a  large  number  of  cities  indicate  that  the  proportion 
would  be  nearer  40  per  cent  than  25  per  cent  if  to  the 
married  women  were  added  the  once-married — the  divorced, 
deserted  and  widowed.  And  it  is  this  total  unknown  group 
about  whom  now  centers  the  focus  of  the  discussion  on 
woman's  place.  It  is  not  the  husband  of  the  married  woman 
who  is  the  thorny  problem  of  her  dilemma  of  job  vs.  home, 
but  the  children,  actual  or  potential. 

Shall  we  accept  wage-earning  by  the  mother  as  well  as 
by  the  father  as  a  normal  condition  of  family  life? 

The  paid  employment  of  married  women  is  witness  of 
the  fact  that  the  industrial  revolution  has  hit  the  home. 
Hardly  more  than  a  century  ago  the  grinding  process  of 
industrialization  began  to  sweep  men  out  of  their  own 
workshops  and  away  from  their  farms  and  villages  to  work 
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under  the  crowded  factory  chimneys  of  the  towns.  When 
steam  supplanted  water  power  it  drew  them  in  still  closer — 
no  longer  the  village  mill  streets,  with  gardens  behind  the 
cottages  and  open  country  over  the  hill,  but  a  panorama 
of  the  gas  tanks  and  waste  land  which  rims  a  city,  or  still 
further  in,  the  monotonous  alleys  of  asphalt  and  stone  and 
brick.  Men  and  women  whose  grandparents  measured  their 
income  in  barrels  of  apples  and  potatoes  stored  in  the  cellar 
for  winter  use;  in  rows  of  hams  hanging  from  the  rafters; 
in  the  bags  of  wool  from  sheep-shearing;  in  piled  wood  in 
the  dooryard  and  the  corn  in  the  silo;  and  the  hay  stacked 
high  to  the  peak  of  the  barn ;  in  butter  and  wool  and 
preserves,  now  see  that  income  in  terms  of  the  pay 
envelope  at  the  end  of  the  week,  and  what  that  will 


economics  of  large-scale  production.  Why  stew  over  the 
spring  and  fall  dressmaking,  when  for  a  few  dollars 
more  than  the  cost  of  materials  and  patterns  you  can 
get  the  things  ready-made  according  to  the  styles  which 
have  been  originated  by  a  specialist?  Whichever  way  you 
figure  it,  the  greatest  part  of  the  outlay  is  in  cash;  the 
work  in  the  home,  by  an  unspecialized  jill-of-all-trades, 
brings  an  almost  negligible  saving.  And  so  the  woman 
becomes  chiefly  a  kind  of  family  purchasing  agent,  with 
shopping  as  a  major  vocation,  saving  pennies  here  and  there, 
adding  chiefly  in  a  negative  way  to  the  economic  well-being 
of  the  family. 

"\~\77HEN   the   newly-weds  of  this  year  were  children, 


buy  at  the  chain  grocery,  the  five-and-ten,  the  department       W  Simon  N.  Patten  made  a  prophetic  analysis  of  this 
store. 

FARM  families,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates, 
still  produce  about  a  third  of  the  total  value  of  the  family's 
living  by  their  own  labor,  and  need  cash  only  for  the  re- 
mainder. But  the  majority  of  Americans  now  are  "urban"; 
they  must  buy  what  they  need;  they  must  pay  even  for 
sunlight  and  play  space  for  their  children,  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  live  among  congenial  people  in  a  "nice"  neighbor- 
hood; they  must  pay  carfare  to  get  to  and  from  work,  or 
to  get  to  the  beach  on  a  Sunday,  or  to  take  the  children  to 
the  park  or  the  movies  to  keep  them  off  the  dangerous  streets. 
It  is  this  translation  of  the  American  family  income  from 
one  which  comes  in  terms  of  the  products  of  the  family's 
own  labor,  where  space  and  sunlight  and  fuel  can  be  taken 
for  granted,  to  one  which  must  be  measured  in  cash  and 
what  cash  will  buy,  that  is  driving  the  women  of  the  fam- 
ily, who  were  producing  members  under  the  old  order,  to 
adapt  themselves  to  the  intricate  cogs  of  the  new  indus- 
trialized society. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said   and  written   of  the  way  in 
which  the  industrial  process  has  undermined  the  old  duties 
of  the  housewife,  "robbing"  her  at  once  of  much  productive 
activity  and  "freeing"  her  from  the  work  which  machines 
can  do  more  surely  and  accurately.     But  except  in  Alice 
Beal  Parsons'  recent  book,  Woman's  Dilemma,  I  know  of 
practically  no  discussion  of  the  result  of  this  process  for  the 
men  of  the  family.     Gradually,  in  the  conventional  order, 
the    husband-father    has    come    to 
find    himself    the    sole   support   of 
the  family.    On  the  farm,  even  in 
the  village   and   town,    the  wife's 
work    has     a     decided     economic 
significance.      Often     the     chores 
done  by  the  children  count  in  the 
same  way.    But  in  the  cities,  after 
a  few  years  of  intensive  child  care, 
the   wife   at   home   adds   little   to 
the     family's     resources     by     her 
work. 

When  you  have  to  buy  fruit 
as  well  as  sugar,  and  to  pay  for 
the  gas  for  cooking,  why  bother 
to  make  jam  and  jelly  and  pre- 
serves? They  can  be  bought  for 
not  a  great  deal  more  than  the 
retail  cost  of  ingredients,  from 
the  factories  which  purchase 
wholesale  and  manufacture  with 


Two  million  wives  gainfully  employed,  as  listed  by 
the  U.  S.  Census  of  1920 


process.  "Forty  years  ago,"  he  wrote  in  The  Independent  of 
February  17,  1910,  "a  man  could  live  comfortably  on  $1,000 
a  year.  Under  the  magic  of  his  wife's  hand  this  $1,000 
became  $1,500  or  $2,000.  The  wife  created  more  value 
by  industry  in  the  home  than  her  husband  did  out  of  it.  ... 
Now  all  things  are  done  outside  the  home  and  must  be 
purchased  with  the  $1,000  income.  The  wife  no  longer 
contributes  to  the  family  income  by  creating  values,  and 
with  the  increased  standards  of  elaborate  dressing,  she  is 
often  its  chief  burden." 

Dr.  Patten  maintained  that  the  homes  of  the  middle 
classes,  transformed  by  the  industrial  revolution,  had  be- 
come places  where  "the  low  paid  employe  can  succeed  as 
well  alone  as  with  a  wife"  (The  Independent,  December  i, 
1904)  ;  while  further  down  the  economic  scale  "it  is  plainly 
bad  economy  to  assign  a  person  who  has  proven  capacity  in 
world  goods  to  the  sole  task  of  spending  an  income  so  low 
that  no  choices  or  saving  can  be  made  on  it;  it  is  adding 
another  expensive  middle-man  to  distribution." 

An  indignant  chorus  will  insist  that  money  is  not  every- 
thing; that  there  are  intangible  values  in  the  constant  pres- 
ence of  the  "homemaker"  which  are  not  to  be  measured 
in  cash.  Undoubtedly  the  life  of  any  family  is  the  richer 
for  the  concentration  of  an  interested  adult,  male  or  female, 
upon  the  intangibles.  But  most  of  us  must  consider  the  busi- 
ness of  living  before  we  can  afford  to  think  about  the  art  of 
living.  Until  money  for  essentials,  at  least,  is  in  sight  even  the 
interested  homemaker's  attention  is  likely  to  be  concentrated 
on  the  petty  tangibles  of  economies 
of  the  cash-and-carry  store,  drag- 
ging the  baby  along  as  she  shops, 
rather  than  upon  the  child's  recre- 
ational needs  at  that  moment. 

And  many  of  the  former  in- 
tanggibles,  such  as  the  children's 
health  and  their  play,  analyzed 
according  to  the  cold  light  of 
modern  scientific  understanding, 
cannot  be  provided  in  toto  by  the 
love  of  the  most  devoted  parent. 
A  needed  tonsil  and  adenoid  opera- 
tion for  example  must  be  con- 
sidered in  terms  of  cash.  To  live 
near  the  park  usually  costs  more 
money  than  in  less  desirable  neigh- 
borhoods. 

It  is  this  relentless  process 
of  the  specialization  of  modern 
living,  and  its  translation  into 
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things  to  be  bought,  which  lies  behind  the  plight  of  the 
would-be  middle-class,  forcing  even  married  women  whose 
wages  are  not  essential  for  mere  bread  and  butter  to  realize 
that  the  family  cannot  do  without  productive  work  on  their 
part,  and  that  means  specialized  work  which  they  can  do 
well  enough  to  be  paid  for  it. 

The  mounting  census  statistics  of  employed  married 
women  do  not  indicate  an  army  of  sex-conscious,  self- 
expressing  feminists.  The  woman  who  knows  what  she 
wants  to  do,  and  can  do  it,  is  as  exceptional  as  the  man 
who  has  the  ability  and  the  opportunity  to  work  in  a  defi- 
nite professional  field.  Most  of  the  women,  as  most  of 
the  men,  must  muddle  along,  accepting  the  best  which  chance 
offers,  adjusting  as  best  they  can  to  the  demands  of  living 
and  the  chances  which  come.  Like  my  friends  Gladys  and 
Lucy,  for  example. 

Gladys  ran  a  switchboard  for  five  years  after  high  school 
until  Harry  came  along.  His  $45  a  week  looked  almost 
twice  as  large  as  her  $25,  and  think  of  not  having  to  get 
in  the  subway  jam  at  8:30!  So  she  retired  to  her  neat, 
varnished  little  flat,  and  bought  some  cute  bungalow  aprons 
and  studied  cooking  for  two  with  fervor.  The  girls  came 
to  see  her  evenings  and  on  Saturday  afternoons  and  Sun- 
days, but  all  day  long,  after  the  beds  were  made  and  the 
breakfast  dishes  washed,  there  wasn't  much  to  do  except 
shop  and  dash  home  to  a  solitary  but  economical  lunch  on 
the  laundry  tub,  rather  than  to  invest  in  expensive  sociability 
at  the  soda  counter.  Then  her  successor  at  the  office  was 
taken  ill,  and 
she  came  back 
"temporarily." 
The  temporary 
job  stretched 
on;  Gladys 
found  that  $70 
a  week  was  a 
lot  pleasanter 
than  $45.  It 
was  grand,  too, 
to  be  back  with 
the  bunch.  Now 
a  much-desired 
baby  is  immi- 
nent. Everyone 
expected  that 
Gladys  would 
make  another 
and  final  dis- 
appearance. But 
not  so.  "If  . 

you'll   hold    my  Bet™een  ^90  and  1920  the  proportion  of 
...         .        single  women  gainfully  employed  (  mclud- 
T  ing  the  widowed  and  divorced)  increased 
months,        said  2 1  tier  cent- 

Gladys,       "I'm 

coming  back.  My  mother's  just  crazy  about  taking  care  of 
kids,  and  the  money  I  can  give  her  means  a  lot  at  home.  And 
say,  I  spent  my  vacation  at  home  cleaning  up  the  place  and 
making  baby  clothes,  and  for  me  there's  nothing  in  it." 

T  UCY  is  unlike  Gladys  in  that  she  really  likes  to  potter 
I  ^  around  the  house.  She  is  never  happier  than  in  the 
moment  when  she  places  a  superlatively  roasted  chicken  on 
the  table,  or  buttons  one  of  her  offspring  into  a  new,  home- 
made dress.  Had  she  been  trained,  Lucy's  talent  for  de- 


signing clothes  might  easily  bring  high  sums,  but  she  mar- 
ried young  and  her  only  marketable  skill  is  stenography. 
Lucy  and  her  husband  want  to  hear  good  music,  see  good 
plays,  and  read  the  new  books.  But  his  excellent  education 
does  not  seem  to  be  translatable  in  market  terms;  the  fair 
salary  he  earns  has  never  been  more  than  enough  to  cover 
routine  needs,  and  in  crises,  when  a  child  has  been  serious- 


ly ill,  it  falls 
So  Lucy 
shorthand  and 
as  she  has  done 
before  in  her 
ried  life.  The 
school  now  and 
help  some.  Even 
for  all  the  help, 
$30  a  week 
leaves  the  family 


— the  proportion    of  married   women 
increased  100  per  cent 


lamentably  short, 
brushes  up  the 
goes  back  to  a  job, 
three  or  four  times 
ten  years  of  mar- 
children  are  in 
her  mother  can 
if  she  had  to  pay 
she  figures  that  her 
when  she  works 
better  off  finan- 
cially than  if  she 
stayed  at  home  to 
save.  She  would 
rather  stay  at 
home,  if  it  could 
be  done  with  pro- 
vision for  necessi- 
ties and  a  modest 
margin  for  emer- 
gencies and  recrea- 
tion and  sociabil- 
ity ;  but  when  it 
means  anxiety,  in- 
security, and  isola- 
tion— well,  she  is 
glad  she  can  get  a 
job.  She  wants 
the  children  to 
have  more  opportunity  than  she  had — she  guesses  that  now 
she  is  back  at  work  for  good,  or  at  least  until  they  are 
educated. 

SUCH,  if  I  interpret  correctly  that  single  comprehensive 
source  of  information  about  working  women — the 
Census — must  be  the  kind  of  story  behind  many  a  woman 
in  that  growing  army  of  the  gainfully  employed.  Contrary 
to  popular  impression,  the  large  majority  (68  per  cent)  of 
employed  women  are  native-born;  almost  half  of  them  (43 
per  cent)  are  of  native  parentage;  the  greater  number  (56 
per  cent)  are  more  than  twenty-five  years  old.  While  the 
proportion  of  employed  women  has  been  actually  declining 
among  the  foreign-born  and  among  Negroes,  it  proceeds 
steadily  upward  among  the  native-born,  particularly  in  cer- 
tain occupations,  and  in  many  of  these  the  increase  of  married 
workers  is  very  much  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  women 
workers  as  a  whole. 

During  the  last  decade  for  which  statistics  are  available, 
1910-20,  the  number  of  women  engaged  in  agriculture  and 
domestic  service  decreased  by  36  per  cent  and  12  per  cent 
while  the  numbers  of  married  women  in  these  classes  de- 
clined 46  per  cent  and  3  per  cent.  These  are  the  occu- 
pations associated  with  farm  and  village  life  and  with  the 
individual  home.  (Part  of  the  decrease  in  agricultural  labor 
may  be  due  to  a  change  in  the  date  at  which  the  Census 
was  taken,  in  view  of  the  seasonal  nature  of  the  work.)  At 
the  same  time,  the  number  of  women  engaged  in  manu- 
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facturing  and  mechanical  in- 
dustries increased  almost 
negligibly,  .7  per  cent,  but 
the  number  of  married 
women  in  this  group  in- 
creased 41  per  cent;  in  occu- 
pations connected  with  trade 
there  was  an  increase  of  47 
per  cent  for  all  women  and 
of  88  per  cent  for  married 
women ;  in  professional  serv- 
ice the  number  of  all  women 
employed  increased  38  per 
cent,  and  of  married  women 
by  62  per  cent ;  while  in 
clerical  occupations  the  in- 

crease  for  the  whole  group    Qf  women  breadwinners  in  the 

was  141  per  cent;  and  that 

for  the  married  women  290  per  cent. 

Analyses  by  age  groups  shows  that  it  is  to  the  specialized 
jobs  in  the  cities,  in  factories  and  offices,  that  the  younger 
women  are  turning.  In  clerical  work  and  in  professional 
service  women  almost  equalled  the  men  in  numbers  in  1920. 
And  it  is  in  just  these  occupations  that  the  numbers  of 
married  women  are  increasing  at  the  most  rapid  rates.  The 
tendency  of  American  girls  in  the  cities  is,  apparently,  to 
take  specialized  jobs'  and  to  stay  in  them,  whether  by  prefer- 
ence or  necessity,  as  they  marry,  through  the  years  when 
children  or  parents  must  be  supported. 

In  a  recent  thoughtful  paper  (The  Atlantic  Monthly, 
September,  1926,)  Dr.  Louis  I.  Dublin  points  out  one  factor 
which  is  contributing  to  the  increasing  entrance  of  women 
into  outside  work.  This  is  education.  In  1890  there  were 
163,000  girls  in  secondary  schools  in  this  country;  in  1924, 
1,963,000.  In  1890  there  were  84,000  women  in  the  colleges 
and  normal  schools;  in  1924,  just  short  of  450,000.  Thus 
during  a  period  in  which  the  population  of  the  United  States 
was  not  quite  doubled,  the  number  of  girls  in  high,  schools 
was  multiplied  by  twelve,  and  the  number  of  girls  in  colleges 
and  normal  schools  by  more  than  five.  American  girls  re- 
ceive as  great  educational  opportunity  as  do  American  boys. 
An  increasing  number  are  so  trained  that  a  choice  is  possible 
between  work  within  and  work  outside  their  homes. 

Two  other  factors  in  the  increasing  outside  occupation  of 
women  seem  to  me  at  least  equally  significant:  the  increasing 
length  of  life  which  the  average  American,  man  or  woman, 
has  gained  during  the  past  half  century,  and  the  declining 
birthrates  and  infant  and  child  deathrates.  American  women 
have  more  years  of  adult  life  than  did  their  grandmothers, 
and  fewer  and  healthier  children.  Taken  together,  these 
two  facts  effect  a  very  material  change  in  the  proportion  of 
her  working  life  which  a  woman  spends  in  her  unique  job 
of  bearing  and  rearing  children. 

We  all  know  the  mute  stories  of  the  New  England  grave- 
yards and  the  old  family  Bibles,  telling  of  women  worn 
out  while  still  young  by  excessive  child-bearing  and  child- 
losing,  leaving  behind  them  two  or  three  living  children  out 
of  perhaps  half  a  dozen  to  be  brought  up  by  a  second  wife. 
Yet  the  lack  of  an  accurate  accounting  of  birth  and  death 
makes  difficult  an  exact  general  statement.  The  outstanding 
student  of  life  expectancy  in  this  country,  Dr.  Louis  I. 
Dublin  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company, 
estimates  that  in  the  past  half  century  the  average  American 
life-span  has  been  increased  by  about  15  years.  During  that 


time  the  general  deathrate  in 
New  York  City  has  been 
reduced  by  59  per  cent;  the 
deathrate  of  children  under 
five,  by  8 1  per  cent. 

The  most  spectacular  sav- 
ing of  life  has  been  that  of 
young  children.  No  longer 
does  it  seem  necessary  to  have 
four  or  five  children  to  make 
sure  of  keeping  two  or  three. 
The  birthrate  in  the  United 
States  did  not  become  a  mat- 
ter of  official  record  until 
1915,  but  the  most  accurate 
computations  possible  seem  to 
U.  S.  cne  in  four  has  a  husband  'nd'cate  that  among  the 

white  population  it  has  drop- 
ped from  about  37  per  thousand  in  1872  to  21.8  in  1922. 
Yet  the  gain  in  life  and  in  vigor  is  not  confined  to  the 
children  or  even  to  young  people.  Another  computation  by 
the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  shows  that  in 
even  the  group  which  is  thought  to  have  been  least  affected 
by  the  discoveries  and  practices  in  public  health — that  of 
people  between  45  and  65  years  of  age — there  was  in  New 
York  State  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent  in  the  deathrate  of 
men,  and  of  1 1.6  per  cent  in  the  deathrate  of  women  be- 
tween 1900  and  1923. 

WHAT  the  shift  has  meant  in  the  lives  of  women 
perhaps  can  be  realized  from  the  English  records, 
which  are  generally  comparable  to  those  of  the  native  white 
stock  in  this  country.  Under  the  conditions  prevailing  in 
1838-1854  in  England,  only  three-quarters  of  the  girl  babies 
born  alive  lived  to  be  five  years  old ;  only  half  lived  to  be  46. 
Under  the  conditions  of  health  and  disease  which  existed  in 
1910-1912,  three-quarters  will  live  to  the  age  40  and  half 
to  the  age  of  65. 

No  "average"  experience  in  the  book-keeping  of  life  can 
be  computed,  of  course,  but  it  seems  fair  to  suppose  that 
many  a  grandmother  of  the  present  younger  American  gen- 
eration spent  eight  or  nine  out  of  twenty  adult  years  in 
bearing  and  nursing  her  children,  while  her  granddaughter 
is  spending  perhaps  three  or  four  out  of  forty.  Furthermore, 
there  is  no  such  pressing  need  of  a  reserve  supply  of  maiden 
aunts  and  other  useful  relatives  to  bring  up  other  people's 
motherless  children.  Indirectly  as  well  as  directly,  women 
have  been  released  from  this  unique  task  for  many  years  of 
adult  life  which  may  be  devoted  to  other  activities. 

To  the  aid  of  the  modern  mother  there  has  come  also  an 
armament  of  social  resources  to  help  in  the  upbringing  of 
her  children  which  were  unknown  a  generation  ago:  the 
baby  health  station,  the  public  kindergarten,  the  public 
school  and  its  health  clinics,  the  public  health  nurse,  the 
help  of  experts  in  the  growth,  the  behavior,  and  the  needs 
of  children.  While  in  city  homes  the  opportunities  for  play 
have  been  limited,  there  has  passed  out  of  the  home  into  the 
hands  of  specialists  much  responsibility  which  once  was  that 
of  the  mother  alone  and  unaided. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  more  or  less  demonstrable 
increase  in  the  need  for  women's  work  away  from  their 
families,  and  their  opportunities  for  it,  there  is  also  the 
force  of  their  changing  desires  and  ideals  for  their  own 
lives.  We  have  passed,  I  think,  the  day  of  the  eager  propa- 
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"YV 7  OMAN'S  sphere!,"  said  that  pioneer  champion 
W  °f  her  sex,  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  addressing  an 
audience  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  on  her  eightieth 
birthday,  November  12,  1894,  "that  ground  has  been 
traveled  over  so  often  that  there  is  not  a  single  tree  nor 
flower  nor  blade  of  grass  to  be  found  anywhere.  Yet 
excursions  of  men  are  continually  going  to  survey  that  old 
worn-out  land.  Ever  since  Eve  left  Paradise  the  trend  of 
thought  has  been  in  the  direction  of  woman's  sphere. 
Those  who  could  write  in  prose  or  verse  have  written 
about  it;  those  who  could  orate  have  talked  about  it. 
Statesmen  have  declared  its  limits  in  laws  and  consti- 
tutions; bishops  in  Scriptures  and  sermons;  editors  in 
journals,  and  scientists  in  osseous  formations,  musics, 
nerves,  and  the  size  and  quality  of  the  feminine 
brain.  .  .  . 

"Those  who  will  make  some  logical  concessions  must 
admit  that  wherever  woman  has  been  and  maintained  a 
foothold,  and  whatever  she  has  done  and  done  well,  it 
must  have  been  the  'Creator's  intentions'  that  she  should 
occupy  that  position  and  do  that  special  work.  Unless 
you  admit  this,  you  impeach  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator 
and  exalt  the  woman  as  able  to  set  at  defiance  the  laws 
of  her  being.  While  everything  in  the  universe  moves 
according  to  immutable  law,  the  sun,  the  moon,  the 


stars  and  every  planet  revolving  in  its  own  elliptic,  the 
fish  of  the  sea,  the  birds  of  the  air,  all  in  their  appointed 
places,  moving  in  harmony  together,  how  can  woman 
get  out  of  her  sphere? 

"We  see  that  women  need  no  longer  knit .  or  weave, 
make  butter  or  cheese.  Cunning  arms  and  fingers  of 
steel  now  do  it  all.  Women  need  no  longer  cook  or 
wash  or  iron,  or  bake  or  brew ;  for  men  do  it  all  in 
restaurants,  laundries,  bakeries  and  breweries.  Women 
need  no  longer  sew,  for  with  cunning  machines  men 
now  make  underclothes  for  women  and  children,  and 
even  the  man-milliner  bonnets  are  superior  to  what 
women  themselves  can  produce. 

"The  question  is  no  longer  the  sphere  of  a  whole  sex, 
but  of  each  individual.  Women  are  now  in  the  trades  and 
professions,  everywhere  in  the  world  of  work.  They  have 
shown  their  capacity  as  students  in  the  sciences,  their  skill 
as  mariners  before  the  mast,  their  courage  as  rescuers  in 
life  boats.  They  are  close  on  the  heels  of  man  in  the  arts, 
sciences,  and  literature;  in  their  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  the  vital  questions  of  the  hour  and  in  the 
every-day  practical  duties  of  life.  Like  man,  woman's 
sphere  is  in  the  whole  universe  of  matter  and  mind,  to  do 
whatever  she  can,  and  thus  prove  'the  intentions  of  the 
Creator.'  " 


gandists  who  chanted  the  need  for  "self-expression,"  the  era 
of  the  kind  of  feminists  who  have  been  defined  as  "women 
who  make  a  fuss  about  working."  In  any  case,  the  number 
of  women  who  were  free  to  choose  a  type  of  work  for  sheer 
love  of  it  (and  the  number  of  men  also)  has  always  been 
negligible.  Pounding  a  typewriter,  running  a  machine,  is 
no  less  monotonous  than  the  daily  dusting  and  dishwashing. 
But  the  office  or  factory  job  has  the  advantage  of  a  social 
setting,  of  a  touch-and-go  companionship  with  others,  a 
change  of  scene  during  the  day. 

The  farmhouse  with  its  large  families  who  worked  in 
and  about  the  place,  and  with  the  neighbors  or  hired  help 
in  for  the  crises,  and  the  pageant  of  the  seasons  passing  out- 
side the  windows,  was  a  far  less  lonely  place  than  the  empty 
flat  with  a  panorama  of  roof-tops  or  even  the  commuter's 
bungalow  after  the  man  has  gone  for  the  day  and  the 
children  are  at  school.  It  is  this  kind  of  loneliness  that 
sends  women  out  upon  aimless  window-shopping  expeditions 
or  bridge-parties  and  matinees,  if  they  have  the  price.  Girls 
who  have  gone  from  school  into  the  whirring  activity  of  a 
large  organization  think  longingly  of  peaceful  days  at  home, 
but  when  they  achieve  them,  they  are  likely  to  want  to  get 
back  with  the  bunch,  to  have  some  contact  with  a  busy  and 
talkative  world  other  than  the  grocer  and  a  tired  husband. 

And  at  the  same  time,  far  below  any  conscious  desire  for 


"economic  independence"  I  believe  that  there  is  an  impulse 
for  partnership  in  marriage,  for  the  feeling  that  the  man 
and  the  woman  are  working  together,  both  contributing  to 
the  support  of  the  family  (as  they  both  did  in  pioneer 
families),  which  has  been  weakened  by  the  new  family 
economics  in  which  one  earns  and  the  other  spends;  one 
creates  leisure  and  the  other  enjoys  it. 

The  census  tides  showing  the  increasing  employment  of 
women,  and  especially  of  married  women,  reflect  not  the 
results  of  propaganda  or  opinion  or  even,  in  the  large  sense, 
of  conscious  volition,  but  the  groping  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  toward  some  new  alignment  of  the 
fundamentals  of  work,  love  and  play  which  will  meet  the 
demands  which  life  puts  upon  them,  for  themselves  and  for 
their  families.  Such  a  shift,  like  all  social  evolution,  is  made 
at  the  sacrifice  of  some,  at  a  terrific  cost  to  others.  What 
lies  behind  it  ?  What  ahead  ?  Could  the  process  be  stemmed, 
if  we  wished  to  stop  it?  If  it  is  desirable  or  inevitable,  can 
it  be  directed  and  controlled  so  that  its  burdens  will  be 
minimized,  its  benefits  increased  ?  By  a  process  of  open- 
minded  inquiry,  not  in  the  deceptive  light  of  personal  or 
social  prejudice,  we  must  meet  one  of  the  most  vexing 
questions  of  this  generation: 

Is  economic  support  of  the  family  a  normal  and  con- 
tinuing part  of  the  lives  of  women  as  well  as  of  men? 


Of  American  women  over  15  years  of  age  one  in  /our  is  a  breadwinner 


Wasting  Women 

By  STUART  CHASE 
Drawings  by  Esther  Andrews 


'ISS  ANITA  LOOS  in  Gentlemen  Prefer 
Blondes  has,  with  a  felicity  altogether  charm- 
ing, and  a  sociological  penetration  altogether 
devastating,  stolen  most  of  my  thunder. 
There  is  very  little  more  to  say.  About  all 
the  humdrum  economist  can  do  is  wander 
among  the  wreckage,  pile  the  debris  into  heaps,  and  tell 
objectively  what  Miss  Loos  has  described  with  far  greater 
acuteness,  subjectively.  True,  the  dull  fellow  must  shift 
the  incidence  a  little.  The  waste  of  women  to  him  is  not 
so  much  the  profession  of  the  beautiful  gold-digger — prosti- 
tution and  its  allied  trades  was  an  old  story  when  civilization 
first  rose  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates — but  rather  the 
economic  behavior  of  the  lady  in  her  moments  of  leisure. 

Particularly  and  specifically  he  would .  examine  "shop- 
ping" in  its  wider  social  aspects.  For  shopping  is  not  con- 
fined to  ladies  whose  moral  codes  are  piquant,  but  to  the 
great  bulk  of  women  who  have  been  thrown,  by  the  con- 
vulsions of  the  going  economic  system,  clear  of  the  necessity 
of  doing  anything  useful.  We  might  roughly  set  the  line  at 
ten  thousand  dollars  a  year.  Women  whose  means  of  sup- 
port from  husbands,  relatives,  lovers,  trust  funds,  exceed  this 
amount,  stand  as  it  were  on  the  brink  of  the  delightful  abyss 
of  shopping;  and  most  of  them  take  the  plunge.  Than 
which  nothing  could  be  more  human,  and,  in  the  last  analysis, 
more  wasteful.  For  shopping,  alas,  does  not  stop  with  the 
ladies  above  the  ten-thousand-dollar  line.  They  erect  stand- 
ards which  are  followed,  class  by  economic  class,  down  to 
the  ten-hundred-dollar  line — adulteration  increasing  inverse- 
ly with  the  income  level.  Wrist  watches  from  Tiffany  come 
at  last  to  wrist  watches  in  the  five-  and  ten-cent  stores.  It 


is  probable,  furthermore,  that  there  is  more  waste  in  the 
imitations  than  in  the  real  thing. 

Waste,  as  I  choose  to  define  that  ambiguous  word,  is, 
from  the  economic  point  of  view,  any  employment  of  man 
power  (which  includes  woman  power  generically),  or  any 
use  of  natural  resources,  for  the  satisfaction  of  ends  which 
do  not  satisfy.  We  all  must  have  the  necessities  of  life  and 
we  would  like,  and  ought  to  have,  the  comforts.  Modern 
technology  has  brought  comforts  within  the  reach  of  all 
potentially,  if  not  actually.  We  like  to  express  our  person- 
alities in  our  dress,  in  our  house  decorations,  in  our  man- 
ners, in  a  hundred  ways.  There  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  do  so.  Many  of  us  like  music,  the  theatre,  good 
books,  exhibitions  of  painting,  artistic  things  generally.  We 
ought  to  have  more  of  them.  I  hold  no  brief  for  a  strict 
utilitarian  definition  of  waste.  Waste  comes  into  the  pic- 
ture with  super-luxuries,  sheer  swank,  artificially  and  com- 
mercially stimulated  fashion  changes,  and  with  the  blind 
effort  of  keeping  up  with  the  Joneses,  when  the  Joneses 
know  a  good  deal  about  money  but  nothing  about  taste. 

From  the  economic  point  of  view,  there  are  four  main 
channels  which  give  rise  to  loss  leakage  and  friction  in  the 
time  and  activity  of  women.  They  are,  seriatim:  idleness; 
over  consumption,  unintelligent  consumption,  "shopping"; 
an  inefficient  domestic  plant,  mis-directed  effort. 

TDLENESS  need  not  detain  us  long.  It  is  limited  to  a 
relatively  small  group  as  compared  to  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States.  There  are  some  ten  million 
women  in  industry  and  while  they  are  idle  from  time  to 
time  due  to  cyclical  and  seasonal  unemployment,  this  is  a 
factor  which  affects  men  equally  with  women, 
and  is  a  general  item  of  industrial  waste  which 
does  not  concern  us  here.  There  are  some 
twenty  million  housewives,  the  great  bulk  of 
them  engaged  day  and  night  on  the  most  in- 
cessant and  remorseless  activity  known  to  homo 
sapiens.  For  them  no  vacations,  no  eight-hour 
laws,  no  specified  and  protected  working  con- 
ditions. As  Art  Young  has  depicted,  it  is  more 
often  than  not  the  mother  who  is  over  the  hot 
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stove  all  day  while  pa  is  down  in  the  nice  cool  sewer.  Final- 
ly the  income  tax  returns  report  a  small  group,  about 
300,000  persons,  with  incomes  of  $10,000  or  more. 

In  this  group  are  a  certain  number  of  women  who  are 
idle  from  the  economic  standpoint.  For  the  goods  and  serv- 
ices which  society  furnishes  them,  they  furnish  nothing,  and 
often  worse  than  nothing,  in  return.  Many  women  of 
means  are  excellent  housekeepers,  sound  educators  of  their 
children,  useful  members  of  their  community.  But  perhaps 
an  even  larger  fraction — particularly  in  that  critical  period 
when  the  children  have  grown  up  or  have  gone  away  to 
school — is  idle  in  the  full  economic  sense  of  the  term.  They 
bridge,  they  run  up  prices  of  early  American  furniture  and 
Sandwich  glass,  they  raid  Europe,  they  talk — my  God,  now 
they  talk,  they  putter  around,  they  have  been  known  to 
pet,  they  dress,  dress,  dress.  They  are  the  chief  support  of 
the  flourishing  industry  of  the  higher  astrology,  among 
whose  ornaments  was  Oom  the  Omnipotent,  the  Yogi  from 
Kansas,  whose  career  through  the  drawing-rooms  and  bou- 
doirs of  New  York  is  still  a  spicy  memory.  And,  by  virtue 
of  their  idleness,  they  set  the  level  of  shopping  which  holds 
in  subjection  thirty  million  of  their  sisters  the  country  over, 
from  beautiful  gold  diggers  to  scullery  maids  and  heavy- 
footed  Scandinavian  farmwives,  spelling  out  Sears  Roebuck 
catalogues  amid  the  level  and  unending  wheat. 

WHAT  the  economic  structure  loses  from  the  sheer 
fact  that  these  women  are  idle — say  200,000  of 
them — is  something  of  course,  but  it  is  only  a  drop  in  the 
bucket  as  compared  to  the  waste  which  their  conspicuous 
consumption,  as  Veblen  puts  it,  entails.  Suppose  we  light 
a  cigarette,  settle  more  comfortably  in  our  chair,  and  slowly 
turn  the  pages  of  one  of  the  great  hand-books  of  fashion, 
which,  in  order  to  float  their  advertising,  contain  a  picture 
or  two,  a  story  or  two,  and  a  verse  or  two,  buried  some- 
where in  their  equatorial  sections.  Vanity  Fair  will  do,  or 
Harper's  Bazaar,  or  Vogue.  Here  in  the  advertising  pages, 
the  appeal  to  over-consumption  is  direct,  naked — the  word 
is  used  advisedly — and  unashamed.  If  one  were  to  seek  the 
single  document  which  best  expressed  the  culture  complex 
which  crowns  a  century  of  steam  power,  one  would  not  need 
to  go  further  than  this  solid  sheaf  of  pulp  wood. 

If  your  motor  car  has  a  long  and  haughty  hood,  and  your 
clothes  bear  Paris  labels,  and  your  home  is  eloquent  of  fault- 
less taste,  here  you  will  find  your  sort  of  foot  wear. 

Here  are  M.  Corday's  superlative  lipsticks,  and  M. 
Corday's  "toujours  mm"  perfume.  Here  is  a  lady  tall 
as  only  a  futurist  painter  can  make  her  in  a  writhing  curve 


of  white  ermine  against  a  black  and  silver  tropic  night. 

Cheerio — Here's  to  the  Players  who  animate  the  Game — 
the  Game  which  animates  the  Audience — the  Audience  which 
animates  Smart  Sports  Clothes  which  animate  Altaian's  Sports- 
wear Department  with  reproductions  of  models  from  Worth, 
Lanvin,  Jenny,  Regny,  Goupy,  Martial  et  Armand,  Chanel! 

Beneath  the  shining,  supple  undulation  of  Eugene  perma- 
nent waves. 

Panama  sandals  gay  with  hand  painted  flowers. 

Curvfit,  a  razor  for  a  woman,  her  very  own,  made  especially 
to  fit  the  curves  of  the  body. 

The  revealed  knee  must  now  be  covered  with  lovely  silk. 

Fisher  bodies. 

You  can  never  have  Perfect  Ovals  and  Half  Moons  if  you 
neglect  to  shape  the  Cuticle. 

Certain  fortunate  women  take  the  world's  best  automobile 
for  granted,  as  they  do  gowns  and  jewels  from  Rue  de  la 
Paix  .  .  .  the  mellow  glow  of  old  masters  on  their  walls  .  .  . 
the  friendship  of  famous  people.  The  Rolls  Royce  moves  as 
gracefully  through  a  world  of  social  prominence  as  they  do 
themselves. 

A  provocative  Parfum !  Voluptuous!  Exotic!  Imbued  with 
all  the  glamour  of  the  Orient. 

Pearl  necklaces  up  to  $200,000.     Single  pearls  up  to  $20,000. 

For  the  boy  between  two  and  six,  you  may  find  striped 
broadcloths  or  striped  silk  pajamas  from  England  with  tailored 
dressing  gowns  to  match.  You  will  see  silk-lined  bathrobes 
of  red  and  white  or  blue  and  white  checked  flannel,  or  dressing 
gowns  of  silky  Rodier  fabrics.  Fastidious  young  women  of  the 
same  age  may  have  their  body  waists  and  panties  of  pink  crepe 
de  Chine,  discreetly  embroidered.  As  for  the  babies,  from 
Normandie  carriage  sets  of  embroidered  lace  and  net  to  their 
dresses  from  Belgium  and  France,  all  is  elegance. 

The  latest  development  in  this  age  of  specialization  is 
New  York's  resolution  to  make  stockings  to  individual  order. 
Measurements  will  be  taken  in  the  shop  (by  girls  we  are 
carefully  informed)  and  in  three  weeks  stockings  will  be 
delivered  that  are  guaranteed  to  fit  every  curve  and  dimple. 

For  the  exotic,  there  is  "Midi-Cinq"  in  a  small  vial  with 
a  glass  stopper  to  run  along  your  cigarette  before  it  is 
lighted  to  give  forth  an  exquisite  perfume. 

That  all  of  these  advertised  things  are  waste,  it  would 
be  nonsense  to  assume.  Many  represent  sound  comforts, 
many  give  expression  to  the  buyer's  personality,  many  are 
genuinely  artistic  and  beautiful.  In  themselves.  But  the 


Finally,  we  have  the  waste  of  women's  labor  in  the  home 
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total  effect  is  neither  art  nor  the  expression  of  individual 
personality,  nor  comfort  or  convenience — it  is  pecuniary 
emulation.  The  best  advertising  copy  is  snob  copy,  though 
the  snobbery  is  seldom  direct  but  delicately  implied.  These 
arresting  pictures,  these  glowing  sentences,  have  just  two 
basic  messages:  Buy  me  and  knock  'em  for  a  row  of  goals; 
buy  me  and  keep  up  with  the  procession! 

In  addition  to  the  man  power  and  materials  which  pecu- 
niary emulation  and  conspicuous  consumption  waste — includ- 
ing not  only  the  shopping  of  the  rich  but  the  imitation  and 
adulteration  all  down  the  line — there  are  certain  by-prod- 
ucts of  the  process  which  the  student  of  caste  cannot  fail 
to  note.  There  is  the  pressure  on  husbands  to  make  money, 
more  of  it  and  more  of  it,  lest  milady  falter  in  the  remorse- 
less march.  This  leads  to  an  attitude  not  over  scrupulous 
as  to  how  the  money  is  made,  and  what  is  worse,  some- 
times crucifies  a  potential  artist  or  scientist  or  statesman  or 
musician,  upon  a  cross  of  gold.  That  Mr.  George  F.  Bab- 
bitt is  the  ostensible  ideal  of  the  American  husband  is  clear 
enough;  that  he  is  the  real  ideal  is  not  so  clear.  Even 
Babbitt  himself,  in  his  cups,  looked  wistfully  back  to  the 
day  he  was  orator  of  his  college  class. 

There  is  again  the  almost  limitless  damage  that  wealthy 
women  can  do  when  they  give  way  to  philanthropic  yearn- 
ings. Again,  as  in  the  case  of  the  consumer  vs.  shopper, 
we  must  distinguish  between  the  woman  who  is  neighbor 
to  her  community  and  the  charity  gadabout.  There  may  be 
more  degrading  symbols  than  Lady  Bountiful,  but  such 
have  never  come  to  my  attention.  As  the  ninth  generation 
of  a  New  England  family,  I  had  rather  be  cut  with  sharp 
knives  than  be  patronized.  And  somehow,  perhaps  wrong- 
headedly,  I  feel  that  this  ought  to  be  the  universal  attitude. 
It  is  shopping  not  in  duvetyn  but  in  human  beings. 

FINALLY  we  have  the  waste  of  women's  labor  in  the 
home — the  bent  backs,  the  sunken  eyes,  the  fatal  de- 
liveries, the  tired  hands,  which  never  need  to  have  been, 
had  an  age  of  applied  technology  given  half  the  attention 
to  a  kitchen  sink  that  it  gave  to  a  bomb  fuse.  Depreciation 
of  mill  machinery  is  spread  on  all  the  books  of  account,  but 
depreciation  of  overworked  mothers  is  never  reckoned. 
True,  the  movies  and  our  popular  newspaper  poets  never 
fail  to  give  mother  her  due  in  lush  and  heavy  sentiment, 
but  sentiment  is  a  poor  hand-maiden  around 'an  ill  ventilat- 
ed and  ill  designed  house.  Up  to  ten  years  ago,  no  engineer 
apparently  had  ever  got  nearer  a  kitchen  than  the  dining 
room.  Right  lately  some  attention  is  being  paid  to  it,  but 
the  benefits  to  date  have  flowed  almost  altogether  into  the 
homes  of  the  well-to-do — who  hire  help  to  work  in  their 
kitchens  anyway.  For  nineteen  out  of  the  twenty  million, 
the  house  is  fifty  years  behind  the  technical  arts,  and  the 
waste  of  sheer  muscle  would  defy  a  dozen  Niagaras. 

Hildegarde  Kneeland  of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  outlined  the  main 
leakages  in  domestic  economy  as  follows,  the  supporting 
comments  being  mine: 

1.  Excess     capacity     and     duplication     of     equipment. 
20,000,000  cook  stoves;  laundry  equipment  only  used  once 
a  week;    cooperative  nursery  failures. 

2.  Inefficient  equipment  due  to   small  production   units. 
Most  kitchen  stoves  are,  in  the  words  of  H.  G.  Wells,  "un- 
intelligent lumps  of  iron."     Oil  stoves  and  many  furnaces 
and  gas  stoves  have  a  scandalously  low  thermal  efficiency. 

3.  Mishandling  of  equipment  due  to  untrained  workers — 


particularly  household  servants.  It  has  been  found  that 
brides  with  a  nice  sense  in  selecting  a  personality  perfume 
or  even  a  body  by  Fisher,  are  not  always  so  happy  in  their 
selection  of  cooking  utensils  and  cleaning  equipment. 

4.  Waste  of  fuel  and  supplies  due  to  small  units  and 
untrained  management. 

5.  Inefficient    delivery    of    household    supplies.      Half- 
loaded  milk-wagons,  grocery  wagons,  ice  wagons  competing 
up  the  same  streets,  boosting  delivery  costs.    The  city  of 
Rochester  found  that  a  unified  milk  delivery  service  would 
save  the  consumer  nearly  three  cents  a  quart  on  milk. 

6.  Inefficient  purchasing  of  supplies  due  to  lack  of  stand- 
ards for,  and  training  of,  housewives.    The  United  States 
government  tests  the  great  bulk  of  the  products  which  it 
buys  in  the  laboratories  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards.    The 
result  is  a  saving  of  at  least  $100,000,000  a  year  on  textiles, 
building  materials,  foodstuffs,  office  supplies,  clothing,  dis- 
infectants, cleaning  equipment,  what  not.  If  these  tests  could 
be  made  available  to  the  domestic  consumer  the  country  over, 
they  might  go  far  to  undermine  the  blah  of  advertising  as 
the  sole  guide  to  the  housewife's  purchases.     Billions  could 
be  saved  by  consumers  by  this  technique. 

7.  Elaboration  of  standards — service  plates,  table  layout, 
starch,  silver,  linen,  china,  hangings, — all  the  useless  para- 
phernalia involving  extra  cleaning  and  care  which   "nice" 
people  demand.    This  over  and  above  utility  and  art. 

8.  Inefficient  cleaning   methods.     Little   is  known   con- 
cerning the  relation  between  cleaning  processes  and  health. 
It  is  now  largely  a  matter  of  ritual  especially  in  dusting  and 
polishing.    Typical  house  construction  greatly  increases  the 
labor  of  cleaning. 

9.  Maladjustment  between  work  and  individual  aptitudes 
of  household  workers.    Square  pegs  in  round  holes.    It  is 
assumed  that  all  women  are  born  housekeepers;  an  assump- 
tion so  unwarranted  as  to  lead  to  untold  friction  and  waste. 
When   one   contemplates   the   digestions   which    have   been 
ruined,  the  children  who  have  been  spoiled,   the  husbands 
who  have  become  bilious  and  embittered,  the  wives  whose 
nervous  mechanism  has  collapsed — all  because  women  have 
been  jammed  in  the  home  (themselves  assisting)  who  do  not 
belong  in  the  home,  one  wonders  if  there  is  not  more  waste 
here  than  in  all  the  gigantic  mechanism  of  shopping.    Gentle- 
men may  prefer  blondes — but  not  always  in  the  kitchen  and 
the  nursery. 

There  are,  in  conclusion,  four  things  which  will  go  far 
to  abate  the  waste  of  women.  First,  more  equality  in 
income  levels,  tending  to  break  down  economic  class  distinc- 
tions and  so  achieve  some  surcease  in  the  blighting  struggle 
to  keep  up  with  the  Joneses.  Second,  more  knowledge  gen- 
erally diffused  as  to  the  real  utility  and  durability  of  the 
goods  we  buy — more  laboratories  and  less  competitive  ad- 
vertising. As  women  buy  90  per  cent  of  all  articles  for 
ultimate  consumption,  the  gain  will  be  chiefly  in  their  sphere. 
Third,  the  application  of  science  and  technology  to  the  home 
— its  construction,  its  heating,  ventilation,  cooking  devices, 
cleaning  apparatus  and  particularly  the  possibilities  of  co- 
operation in  child  care,  food  preparation,  laundry  services, 
with  other  homes  in  the  same  community.  And  finally,  a 
wider  diffusion  of  the  new  and  shattering  conception  that  all 
women  are  not  born  homemakers  but  may  have  equally 
valuable  gifts  for  other  fields,  may  deflect  many  a  square 
peg  from  a  round  hole,  lighten  an  incalculable  load  of 
current  unhappiness,  and  make  tens  of  thousands  of  useful 
rather  than  wasted  lives. 


Mother  and  Child,  by  Mary  Cassatt 


Courtesy  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 


Mary  Cassatt 

1847—1926 


A  FEW  years  ago,  standing  before  one  of  her  own 
mother-and-child  canvases,  Mary  Cassatt  said  to 
a  young  American  woman  painter,  "You  must 
choose.  You  can't  be  a  painter  and  a  mother  too. 
Have  you  made  your  choice  ?  " 

"Yes,"  came  the  twentieth  century  reply,  "  I  choose 
both ! " 

And  she  did.  Whether  wisely  or  not,  or  successfully 
or  not,  remains  still  to  be  seen. 

What  has  been  seen,  and  proved  brilliantly,  is  that 
Mary  Cassatt  herself,  by  her  devotion  to  her  art;  by 
her  wise  decision  to  do  her  work  in  what  to  her  was 
the  most  congenial  atmosphere  (as  it  happened,  France); 
and  by  her  great  native  talent,  came  to  be  easily  one 
of  the  half  dozen  most  important  figures  in  the  history 
of  modern  American  painting. 

I  say  modern  advisedly.  For,  though  Mary  Cassatt's 
work  is  wholly  un-modern  in  the  current  use  of  that 
word,  it  is  my  belief  that,  when  modern  painting  comes 


in  for  historical  appraisal,  the  Impressionists,  of  which 
she  was  so  to  say  a  charter  member,  will  be  seen  to  be 
not  only  the  founders  of  it  all,  but  the  most  revolution- 
ary group  of  painters  the  world  has  known  for  three 
centuries. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  when  the  Impressionists 
first  showed  their  work  at  Durand-Ruel's  in  Paris  the 
frames  of  their  pictures  were  strewn  with  sous  in  denun- 
ciation of  "this  crazy  pistol  painting."  Mary  Cassatt  had 
the  vision  to  be  among  the  crazy.  She  had  the  good 
sense  to  select  one  of  them,  Degas,  as  her  master.  And 
then — she  had  the  gift  to  be  herself. 

American  women  who  are  sex-proud  can  afford  to 
rejoice  over  the  achievement  of  this  rather  prim,  rather 
emphatic  Philadelphia  aristocrat,  sister  of  a  president 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  who  in  spite  of  the 
French  titles  of  her  pictures  and  her  French  residence, 
belongs  by  the  spirit  of  her  work  and  its  supreme 
craftsmanship  to  her  native  land.  ROBERT  HALLOWELL. 


Courtesy  of  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicaeo 
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Mothers  Who  Earn 

By  HELEN  GLENN  TYSON 

Of  one  thing  we  can  be  sure',  the  mother  works  because  she  has  to  work,  and  unless 
some  other  method  of  raising  the  family  income  is  devised,  she  is  in  industry  to  stay 


XN  the  old  pre-suffrage  days  we  used  to  speak 
with  a  kind  of  exultation  of  the  fact  that 
woman's  work  had  in  large  part  been  taken 
out  of  the  home,  and  that  she  was  rapidly 
•following    it    into    the   world   of    industry. 
Undoubtedly,  even  to  the  industrial  mother 
this  changed  status  of   the  home   has  brought   tremendous 
gains,   in  freedom  from  the  old  household  drudgery,  in  a 
varied  diet,  in  cheaper  and  better  goods.    Three  vital  facts, 
however,  we  sometimes  forget:  that  for  the  first  time  in  the 
world's  history,  when  the  mother  goes  forth  to  work,  the 
children  are  left  behind;  that  the  work  she  has  "followed" 
out  of  the  home  is  no  longer  "her"  work — she  has  little  or 
no  control  over  her  hours  of  labor,  wages,  or  working  con- 
ditions ;  that  her  work  and  the  materials  she  uses  in  it  have 
no  longer   any  connection   whatever   with   her  other   main 
responsibility  in  life,  the  rearing  and  training  of  children. 
This  final  point  is  true  even  of  the  woman  who  earns  at 
home;  there  is  no  child-training  material  to  be  found  in  the 
day's  task  of  the  industrial  home-worker;  "sewing  on  pants" 
and  child-care 'are  mutually  exclusive,  and  one  is  done  at 
the  expense  of  the  other. 

With  the  results  of  these  three  problems  in  the  life  of 
the  industrial  mother  society  must  somehow  reckon.  To  be 
sure,  they  affect  mothers  in  the  professions  as  well.  How- 
ever, the  professional  woman,  with  superior  training,  a 
greater  knowledge  and  control  of  community  resources,  and 
a  higher  economic  status,  can  make  for  herself  and  her 
children  far  better  adjustments  than  the  industrial  mother, 
whose  knowledge  is  limited  and  whose  need  is  pressing.  The 
rather  dramatic  entrance  of  married  women  into  the  pro- 
fessions has  tended  to  overshadow  the  importance  of  that 
quieter  but  equally  significant  trend — the  entrance  of  the 
mother  into  industry.  Numerically,  at  least,  this  latter 
group  far  outstrip  their  more  privileged  sisters.  The  1920 
Census  showed  nearly  two  million  married  women  "gain- 
fully employed"  in  all  occupations.  For  every  married 
<voman  in  the  professions  there  were  more  than  five  in 
manufacturing,  trade  and  transportation,  five  in  domestic 
and  personal  service,  and  three  in  agriculture. 

UNTIL  very  recently  authoritative  material  relating  to 
the  working  mother  has  been  almost  negligible.  To 
be  sure,  settlement  workers  and  family  agencies  have  always 
been  keenly  conscious  of  the  gravity  of  her  need ;  and  day 
nurseries  have  sprung  up  here  and  there  to  care  for  her 
neglected  children.  Among  organized  groups  of  single 
women  there  have  been  outbursts  of  antagonistic  feeling 
when  married  women  hold  desirable  jobs,  and,  in  times  of 
economic  stress,  the  fact  that  they  hold  jobs  at  all  is  bitterly 
resented.  But  working  women  in  America  and  students  of 
industry  as  well  have  as  yet  seemed  almost  unconscious  of 
the  fact  workers  in  England  have  at  last  recognized — 


that  masses  of  women  in  this  country  spend  their  entire  lives 
in  industry,  whether  they  marry  or  not ;  and  that  even 
mothers  may  have  but  brief  periods  in  the  home  at  the  time 
of  childbirth. 

Then,  too,  in  direct  contrast  with  the  professional  woman, 
the  industrial  mother  by  her  own  mental  attitude  has  helped 
to  obscure  the  extent  and  gravity  of  her  problem.  Reticent, 
uncomplaining,  intensely  individualistic,  she  has  rather 
sought  to  avoid  attention  by  her  silence  and  by  such  bits  of 
protective  coloring  as  the  "Miss"  before  her  name.  She 
has  asked  no  favors.  She  has  shown  no  consciousness  of 
being  a  factor  in  a  great  industrial  change;  nor  has  she 
shared  the  elation  of  her  educated  sister  at  the  achievement 
of  "economic  independence." 

With  the  widespread  practice  of  family  limitation  there 
is  reason  to  think  that  in  time  the  married  mother  in  industry 
will  be  set  off  as  a  separate  statistical  category  from  the 
married  woman.  At  present,  however,  it  is  impossible  to 
tell  from  census  figures  how  many  of  these  married  women 
have  children ;  intensive  studies  in  different  localities  have 
been  needed  to  determine  that.  Then,  too,  the  Census  uses 
the  term  "married  women"  to  denote  only  those  women 
who  are  actually  living  with  their  husbands.  In  Phila- 
delphia, in  a  study  of  728  working  mothers  made  in  1919 
by  Gwendolyn  S.  Hughes  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the 
Seybert  Institution  and  the  Carola  Woerishoffer  Graduate 
Department  of  Bryn  Mawr  College  (Mothers  in  Industry: 
New  Republic,  Inc.,  $1.00),  only  328  women  were  living 
with  husbands,  while  400  belonged  in  the  once-married 
group  of  the  widowed,  divorced  and  deserted.  In  con- 
trast, in  Passaic,  N.  J.,  almost  80  per  cent  of  the  working 
mothers  were  living  with  their  husbands. 

A  FULL  consideration  of  mothers  who  are  "gainfully 
employed"  would  have  to  cover  a  much  larger  number 
than  those  in  mills  and  factories.  All  through  the  states 
they  are  scattered :  the  coal  miner's  wife,  whose  one  chance 
to  add  to  the  family  income  is  by  taking  single  miners  to 
board ;  the  industrial  home  worker,  in  that  shifting  fringe 
of  sweated  labor  as  yet  little  touched  by  protective  legis- 
lation; the  "day's  work"  woman  in  the  cities;  the  mother 
toiling  with  her  children  in  the  beet-fields  of  the  West ;  the 
night-working  mother  who  cleans  office-buildings  after 
hours.  In  contrast  with  some  of  these,  the  regularly  em- 
ployed mother  in  industry,  aside  from  the  fact  that  she  is 
separated  from  her  children  during  the  day  would  seem  to 
belong  to  a  favored  group.  Her  earnings  are  better,  her 
hours  shorter,  her  work-conditions  are  more  apt  to  be  good. 
It  is  about  her,  too,  that  most  of  our  scanty  facts  center. 

The  causes  which  take  mothers  into  industry  are  of 
course  infinitely  complex.  The  National  Y.W.C.A.  in  a 
study  nearing  completion  lists  fourteen — ranging  from  de- 
pendent widowhood  to  "lonesomeness."  While  secondary 
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considerations  play  a  part,  the  chief  factor  is  of  course  the 
economic  one.  Mothers  work  because  they  must.  In  the 
Philadelphia  group  of  725  who  reported  their  reasons  for 
going  to  work,  22  per  cent  were  widows,  24  per  cent  de- 
serted or  receiving  no  support,  14  per  cent  had  husbands 
who  were  ill.  These  three  groups  made  up  60  per  cent  of 
the  total,  and  beyond  question  were  working  through  eco- 
nomic need.  The  remaining  number  included  29  per  cent 
who  were  supplementing  the  insufficient  wages  of  the  hus- 
bands, and  ii  per  cent  who  claimed  to  "prefer"  to  work. 
There  was  little  question  as  to  the  reality  of  the  claim  of 
insufficient  wage — three-fifths  of  the  husbands  in  this  group 
of  247  earned  less  than  $25  a  week.  A  few  of  the  remaining 
families  in  this  class,  as  well  as  the  "preference"  group,  were 
working  for  more  than  the  bare  necessities  of  life.  My 
friend  Mrs.  Kendrick  belongs  in  this  latter  group,  and  be- 
cause she  is  in  many  ways  typical  of  a  large  number  of  work- 
ing mothers  her  home-economy  may  be  worth  description: 

After  finishing  grade  school  Mrs.  Kendrick  worked  in  a 
stocking  factory  before  her  marriage  and  up  to  the  time  her 
first  baby  was  born.  A  second  child  came  within  a  year;  after 
that,  Mrs.  Kendrick  says  frankly,  they  decided  that  two  children 
were  "enough  for  working  people."  When  the  younger  child 
was  of  kindergarten  age  Mrs.  Kendrick  went  back  to  the 
factory.  She  is  a  very  energetic  woman  and  plans  to  give  both 
children  at  least  a  high  school  education.  Her  wage  of  $15  a 
week,  added  to  her  husband's  $30,  will  make  this  possible. 

Mrs.  Kendrick  gets  up  at  five-thirty,  cooks  breakfast  and 
prepares  the  lunches  for  them  all.  Then  she  wakes  the  family, 
gets  her  husband  off  to  work,  and  takes  the  children  down  the 
street  to  a  neighbor  before  going  to  work  herself.  At  school 
time  the  children  are  sent  off,  returning  to  the  neighbor's  to 
eat  their  lunch.  After  school  they  play  in  the  street  until  their 
mother's  return.  On  very  rainy  or  cold  days  they  go  to  their 
grandmother's,  four  blocks  away.  Over  the  week-end  the 
mother  cleans  and  cooks,  mends  the  clothes,  and  as  far  as 
possible,  does  the  marketing  for  the  coming  week. 

The  Kendrick  family  seem  to  eat  the  same  kind  of  food, 
wear  the  same  kind  of  clothes  as  their  neighbors,  and  certainly 
their  house  is  cleaner  than  most.  The  children  are  obedient 
and  helpful  around  the  house.  Last  spring  when  the  nine-year- 
old  boy  had  grippe  he  stayed  alone  at  home  for  two  weeks, 
apparently  without  complaint.  Mr.  Kendrick  is  quite  acceptant 
of  his  wife's  job.  He  knows  that  her  earnings  make  better 
food  and  clothing  possible  for  them  all,  and  that  there  is  a 
little  surplus  of  three  hundred  dollars  in  the  bank.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  expects  of  his  wife  exactly  what  the  other  men 
in  the  street  expect:  a  hot  dinner,  clean  clothes,  a  decent  home. 

In  a  family  such  as  the  Kendricks'  the  gains  through  the 
mother's  paid  work  are  very  evident.  Whether  there  are  losses 
more  subtle  in  character  we  do  not  know.  Mrs.  Kendrick's 
health  is  good.  Possibly  it  is  true,  as  has  sometimes  been 
stated,  that  a  selective  process  determines  the  entrance  of 
mothers  into  industry — that  only  the  stronger,  the  healthier, 
more  ambitious  mothers  attempt  it.  As  to  the  effect  on  the 
children — again  we  do  not  know.  Mrs.  Kendrick  is  very  proud 
of  hers.  She  thinks  they  are  more  independent,  more  self- 
controlled  than  the  other  children  in  the  neighborhood. 
Whether  the  process  of  "psychic  weaning"  the  psychologists 
are  so  insistent  upon  has  been  a  bit  premature  in  their  case — 
again  no  one  knows.  Mr.  Kendrick  is  rather  easy-going  and 
lacking  in  ambition — but  he  works  regularly,  and  there  are 
plenty  of  irresponsible  men  in  the  neighborhood  with  dependent, 
home-keeping  wives! 

Recently  I  inquired  of  a  group  of  case-workers  as  to 
what  happens  to  the  family  dietary  when  the  mother  goes 
out  to  work.  I  expected  a  reference  to  a  sudden  increase 
in  the  use  of  canned  and  ready-cooked  foods,  with  less  use 
of  articles  requiring  longer  preparation.  The  answer  was 
emphatic  and  surprising:  "They  have  much  better  food!" 
An  examination  of  the  menus  in  a  hundred  industrial 


families,  including  some  forty  full-time  working  mothers, 
seemed  to  confirm  this  statement.  Certainly  they  furnished 
no  sign  of  any  marked  difference  in  the  foods  used.  Sunday 
dinner  was  the  culinary  event  of  the  week,  whether  the 
mother  worked  or  not. 

HOUSEKEEPING  has,  of  course,  been  enormously 
simplified,  even  in  the  low  income  groups,  but  it  still 
involves  some  laborious  and  time-consuming  processes.  In 
Passaic,  N.  J.,  four-fifths  of  the  mothers  did  all  the  house- 
work, with  no  assistance  outside  of  the  family.  Of  the  600 
Philadelphia  mothers  who  maintained  separate  homes,  165 
reported  some  "outside"  help  with  the  housework.  (This 
did  not  include  child-care.,)  The  help  was  not  analyzed, 
however,  to  discover  whether  it  was  the  aid  of  a  kindly 
neighbor  who  "runs  in"  to  kindle  a  fire  before  the  mother's 
return,  or  help  of  a  more  substantial  sort.  Only  one  woman 
in  ten  reported  outside  help  with  the  laundry. 

Household  management,  however,  is  unimportant  com- 
pared with  the  vital  question  of  child-care.  The  physical 
hazard  to  the  neglected  child  is  bad  enough  in  our  crowded 
city  streets,  as  any  one  can  testify;  the  moral  hazard  to 
the  older  child  is  even  more  serious,  and  the  delinquency 
rate  among  children  of  working  mothers  is  excessive. 

There  is  another  hazard,  to  the  "good"  child  who  spends 
long  hours  in  listless  waiting;  who  is  not  old  enough  or 
wise  enough  to  be  self-directing,  and  who  knows  nothing 
better  to  do  than  to  sit  down  in  a  kind  of  mental  vacuum 
until  his  mother  appears.  These  "good"  children  are  quite 
as  heart-breaking  as  the  "bad"  ones.  In  a  Chicago  study 
of  three  selected  groups  of  working  mothers,  out  of  954 
children,  more  than  a  third  (37  per  cent)  were  left  with 
no  care  at  all,  and  an  additional  12  per  cent  were  under  the 
care  of  neighbors.  In  Philadelphia,  28  per  cent  of  the  chil- 
dren were  left  alone,  and  another  4  per  cent,  including  seven 
babies,  were  under  the  care  of  a  neighbor  who  "runs  in." 
To  be  sure,  almost  all  of  these  children  were  past  five  years 
of  age,  but  complete  lack  of  supervision  during  out-of-school 
hours  could  hardly  be  regarded  as  beneficial  even  for  the 
six-  or  seven-year  old. 

The  day  nursery  is  as  yet  the  only  sign  of  community  re- 
sponsibility for  the  care  of  the  child  of  the  industrial  mother. 
Partly  because  it  is  in  the  main  supported  from  philanthropic 
funds,  partly  because  its  capacity  is  limited,  the  day  nursery 
has  frequently  refused  to  admit  the  child  whose  parents  are 
both  working.  This  limitation  has  closed  the  nursery  to 
the  largest  single  group  of  working  mothers.  The  more  in- 
dependent women  seem  to  regard  them  with  suspicion,  as 
they  do  all  institutions  for  children.  Even  in  the  most 
highly  industrialized  sections  of  Philadelphia,  the  Mothers 
in  Industry  study  showed  that  only  one  in  nine  of  the  chil- 
dren of  working  mothers  was  under  nursery  care.  Even 
this  was  an  unfair  number,  since  84  of  the  728  families 
had  been  interviewed  because  they  were  using  a  nursery. 

A  STATE-WIDE  study  of  day  nurseries  in  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1922  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  growth  of 
day  nurseries  depended  on  other  factors  than  the  develop- 
ment of  woman-employing  industries;  certain  large  indus- 
trial centers  had  no  nurseries  at  all.  It  also  seemed  that  it 
was  the  mothers,  without  relatives  or  friends,  who  turned 
to  the  nursery.  The  trip  to  the  nursery,  the  stigma  of 
charity,  even  the  established  standards  of  cleanliness,  all  tend 
to  influence  the  mother  to  turn  toward  the  nearer  and  more 
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personal  forms  of  child-care.  In  the  Philadelphia  group, 
more  than  half  of  the  children  were  cared  for  at  home,  by 
adults  who  were  relatives,  boarders,  occasionally  a  husband, 
sometimes  an  old  woman  employed  for  a  small  sum. 

The  mother  does  not  often  leave  a  baby  to  go  into  mill 
or  factory.  In  the  day  nurseries  of  Pennsylvania,  only 
twenty-eight  babies  were  found,  although  at  that  time  some 
of  the  nurseries  were  quite  willing  to  take  them  as  young 
as  three  weeks.  Among  the  Philadelphia  children  there 
were  only  thirty  babies.  In  Passaic,  however,  where  the 
mothers  are  so  driven  by  economic  need,  almost  60  per  cent 
of  the  children  were  under  five  years  of  age,  and  a  secre- 
tary from  the  National  Consumers'  League,  visiting  from 
house  to  house  in  1920,  saw  a  number  of  little  babies  in 
the  homes  of  working  mothers. 

In  brief,  our  fragmentary  knowledge  of  the  mother  of 
young  children  who  goes  into  a  mill  or  factory  may  be  sum- 
marized in  a  few  sentences.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases 
she  works  because  she  has  to  work,  and  earns  the  whole 
or  a  very  necessary  part  of  the  family  income.  Her  occu- 
pation is  usually  the  work  nearest  at  hand,  but  her  selection 
of  a  job  is  also  influenced  by  the  work  she  did  before  her 
marriage.  Her  earnings  are  the  same  as  those  of  other 
working  women;  that  is,  from  $12  to  $16  a  week.  At  home 
she  carries  the  same  burdens  she  has  always  carried,  with 
occasionally  a  little  additional  help  from  outside.  The  fam- 
ily is  small — there  are  usually  two  children — and  for  these 
children  she  makes  what  provision  she  can  at  home  or  in 
her  immediate  neighborhood,  preferably  through  a  relative 
or  friend. 

WHILE  the  hardships  of  the  working  mother  have 
always  concerned  the  social  agencies  of  the  country, 
the  rapid  change  of  thought  relating  to  standards  of  relief- 
giving  seems  to  have  postponed  thorough  discussion  and 
crystallization  of  principles  on  the  subject.  The  mothers' 
pension  groups  in  the  different  states  have  followed  various 
policies,  in  one  city  forbidding  outside  work  by  the  mother, 
in  another  leaving  the  amount  of  outside  work  to  the  case- 
worker. Insufficient  funds  have  frequently  prevented  both 
public  and  private  agencies  from  freeing  the  mothers  from 
too  great  economic  pressure. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  insistence  on  the  principle 
that  even  the  mother  in  the  dependent  family  should  make 
some  contribution  toward  the  family  budget.  Certainly 
every  case-worker  can  cite  instances  of  a  dependent,  childish 
woman  growing  in  force  and  personality  through  her  own 
efforts  to  meet  her  family's  economic  problems.  Certain 
family  agencies  have  hewn  out  a  policy  relating  to  the 
working  mother  that  is  both  practical  and  idealistic.  The 
United  Charities  of  Chicago,  for  example,  in  its  office  man- 
ual has  the  following  statement: 

The  policy  of  the  Society  precludes  mothers  of  nursing 
infants  engaging  in  gainful  occupations.  No  plans  are  to 
be  made  or  concurred  in,  which  jeopardize  the  life  or 
health  of  young  infants  by  shortening  the  nursing  period.  .  .  . 

The  Society  does  not  contemplate  that  mothers  of  young 
children  shall  be  engaged  in  gainful  occupation. 

If  ample  provision  is  made  for  the  school  children  and  pre- 
school children's  care  in  a  day  nursery,  or  with  relatives  in 
the  home  or  near  by,  and  the  mother's  health  warrants  it  and 
the  hours  of  labor  are  not  too  arduous,  it  occasionally  is  pos- 
sible for  a  mother  to  work  without  injury  to  herself  or  the 
children.  In  general,  however,  sufficient  relief  should  be  pro- 
vided to  keep  a  mother  at  home  with  her  growing  children. 

It  is  never   advisable  to   accept  a  plan   for   a   family  which 


contemplates  night  work  for  the  mother,  nor  for  any  girl  or 
woman  member  of  the  family. 

It  is  probably  true  of  family  agencies,  as  of  day  nurseries, 
that  the  working  mothers  who  turn  to  them  for  aid  are 
those  with  large  families,  non-English  speaking,  without 
vocational  training.  In  the  Philadelphia  study,  the  surpris- 
ing fact  emerged  that  only  2  per  cent  of  the  families  were 
receiving  any  outside  aid,  though  more  than  half  of  them 
were  fatherless,  deserted,  or  in  other  serious  difficulties. 
Again,  while  there  were  237  widows  in  the  number,  only 
nine  were  on  the  list  of  the  Mothers'  Assistance  Fund ! 

IF  to  the  married  women  in  mills  and  factories  were  added 
the  once-married  women  who  also  have  children,  the 
number  would  undoubtedly  mount  to  well  over  a  million. 
There  are,  however,  very  large  numbers  of  working  mothers 
engaged  in  adding  to  the  family  income  through  the  more 
traditional  occupations  in  the  home.  The  kind  of  work 
to  which  mothers  turn  their  hand  is,  of  course,  largely  de- 
termined by  the  community  in  which  they  live.  Unlike  sin- 
gle women,  they  cannot  leave  rural  communities  to  seek  out 
work-opportunities  in  the  city. 

While  women  all  over  the  country  are  taking  boarders 
and  lodgers,  it  is  interesting  that  there  is  one  very  large 
industrial  group  whose  married  women  in  many  communi- 
ties are  forced  to  find  in  that  one  activity  their  sole  oppor- 
tunity to  earn.  According  to  the  report  of  the  U.  S.  Coal 
Commission  there  are  some  700,000  coal  miners  in  America, 
four-fifths  of  whom  are  in  the  scattered  bituminous  fields  in 
some  eight  different  states,  one-fifth  in  the  anthracite  region 
in  eastern  Pennsylvania.  Over  one-half  of  these  workers 
maintain  normal  homes.  The  wives  of  many  of  them  must 
adjust  to  a  curious  situation.  They  live  in  small  "patches" 
or  "camps"  near  the  mine,  in  an  intensely  industrialized  little 
community  where  even  gardens  are  practically  prohibited  by 
lack  of  planning,  and  at  the  same  time  are  dwelling  in 
"rural"  communities  where  there  are  none  of  the  modern 
work-opportunities  open  to  women.  Of  the  376,550  miners' 
wives,  about  18  per  cent  are  "gainfully  employed";  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  this  employment  is  the  boarding  of  single 
miners.  Here  is  the  situation  of  one  miner's  wife  I  knew: 

Mrs.  Sarsky  lived  in  a  mining  patch  in  western  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  patch  consists  of  the  mine,  a  company  store, 
and  some  fifty  small  red  houses  crowded  into  rows  on  streets 
so  gullied  that  it  is  impossible  to  drive  through  them.  Her 
house  had  three  rooms.  The  smaller  of  the  upstairs  rooms 
was  reached  by  passing  through  the  larger.  Both  were  filled 
with  beds.  There  was  one  faucet  with  running  water  in  the 
kitchen — rather  a  luxury  in  this  region — and  a  surface-drained 
privy  in  the  back-yard.  Over  a  forlorn  scrap  of  garden,  as 
over  the  whole  district,  lies  a  veil  of  coal-dust. 

When  I  last  saw  Mrs.  Sarsky  she  was  on  the  horns  of  a 
dilemma.  There  were  five  children,  the  oldest  twelve.  Three 
weeks  before,  her  husband  had  died  of  pneumonia  after  a  two 
days'  illness.  During  his  life-time  they  had  lived  on  his  wage, 
about  a  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  the  earnings  of  Mrs. 
Sarsky  from  boarding  two  single  miners  who  occupied  the 
smaller  of  the  upstairs  rooms. 

While  Mrs.  Sarsky  was  never  quite  sure  what  her  money  con- 
tribution to  the  family  income  really  was,  there  was  no  ques- 
tion that  it  was  a  very  real  one.  Her  services  to  the  lodgers 
consisted  in  caring  for  their  room,  cooking  the  food  which  they 
purchased  for  themselves,  heating  and  emptying  their  bath- 
water at  the  end  of  the  day,  and  washing  the  heavy,  grimy 
clothes  they  wore  at  work. 

At  her  husband's  death  Mrs.  Sarsky  was  told  that  she  might 
live  on  in  the  "company  house"  on  condition  that  she  continue 
to  take  single  miners  to  board.  The  State  Mothers'  Assistance 
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Fund,  however,  forbids  the  "man  lodger"  as  a  hazardous  source 
of  income,  and  offers  instead  sixty  dollars  a  month  for  five 
children.  The  nearest  town  to  which  she  might  move,  or  in 
which  she  might  secure  employment,  is  five  miles  away;  and 
in  her  fifteen  years  in  America  she  had  learned  possibly  a  dozen 
words  of  English! 

Almost  half  of  the  third  of  a  million  "normal  homes" 
mentioned  by  the  Coal  Commission  consisted  of  households 
of  four,  five  or  six  people;  another  25  per  cent  had  from 
seven  to  eleven  people.  The  heaviness  of  the  task  of  the 
miner's  wife,  however,  does  not  lie  solely  in  the  size  of  the 
household,  but  in  the  lack  of  the  simplest  conveniences  of 
life,  the  overcrowding  that  seems  so  common  in  the  "camps" 
and  the  pall  of  black  dust  that  makes  even  ordinary  clean- 
liness an  ideal  to  be  struggled  toward  daily  but  never  at- 
tained. 

The  Federal  Women's  Bureau,  in  a  pamphlet  compiled 
largely  from  the  findings  of  the  Coal  Commission,  points 
out  some  of  these  facts: 

Of  the  80,210  dwellings  in  811  communities,  a  little  over 
20  per  cent  had  running  water,  about  3  per  cent  had  a  bath- 
tub or  shower,  and  less  than  4  per  cent  inside  flush  toilets  .  .  . 

Outside  privies  with  no  sewer  system  were  used  in  60.7  per 
cent  of  the  company-controlled  communities,  as  compared  with 
28.5  per  cent  of  the  independent  communities  .  .  . 

At  every  turn  the  need  of  an  adequate  supply  of  water  is 
paramount.  Yet  women  dwelling  in  a  little  less  than  14  per 
cent  of  the  company-owned  houses  in  the  bituminous  fields  had 
running  water  in  the  house,  not  3  per  cent  had  bath-tubs,  and 
only  about  3  per  cent  had  inside  flush  toilets.  In  these  com- 
pany-owned communities,  with  practically  71,000  dwellings, 
more  than  60,000  of  the  home  workers  had  to  run  water 
from  an  outside  hydrant  or  draw  it  from  a  well  and  carry  it 
in  buckets  to  the  house  for  all  household  uses. 

Some  hardships  of  daily  living  may  be  intrinsic  in  the 
coal  industry  itself ;  others  could  be  removed  or  lessened. 
The  irony  is  that  the  one  occupation  open  to  the  miner's 
wife  should  be  rendered  so  unnecessarily  laborious.  In  the 
patch  in  which  Mrs.  Sarsky  lived  there  was  one  "outside"' 
job  in  the  entire  community — the  cleaning  of  the  company 
store.  This  job  was  regarded  as  a  great  prize  by  its  for- 
tunate incumbent,  to  be  guarded  jealously,  and  was  paid  for 
not  in  money,  but  in  goods. 

The  lot  of  the  wife  of  the  anthracite  miner  is  better. 
Only  a  third  of  these  families  live  in  communities  classi- 
fied as  "rural."  Some  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  silk-mills  and 
later  other  women-employing  industries,  moved  into  the 
anthracite  coal-regions  of  eastern  Pennsylvania,  with  the 
definite  purpose  of  drawing  upon  the  woman-labor  supply 
in  the  miners'  families.  The  result  has  been  a  larger  oppor- 
tunity for  the  daughters  of  miners  to  live  at  home  and  yet 
contribute  to  the  family  income  from  their  earnings.  The 
mills,  however,  seem  to  have  drawn  few  mothers  away  from 
home.  Only  three-tenths  of  I  per  cent  of  the  wives  (286 
out  of  a  total  of  16,543  married  women)  were  employed 
outside  the  home. 

THE  Commission  estimated  that  the  average  monthly 
earnings  of  the  miner's  wife  at  taking  hoarders  and 
lodgers  is  $36.89.  This  sum  adds  appreciably  to  the  family 
income.  Except  for  the  one  uncertain  advantage,  however, 
that  the  miner's  wife  is  with  her  children  all  day,  it  is  prob- 
ably true  that  of  all  types  of  working  mothers  her  life  is 
filled  with  the  heaviest  and  most  monotonous  toil  and  has 
least  outlet  through  recreation,  social  intercourse,  or  even 
religious  worship. 


Another  group  of  working  mothers  who  stay  in  a  time- 
honored  occupation  for  women  are  those  belonging  in  that 
miscellaneous  classification,  "domestic  and  personal  service." 
My  laundress  Mrs.  Smalley  might  be  regarded  as  typical  of 
this  group. 

Mrs.  Smalley  lived  most  of  her  life  in  a  little  town  in  the 
far  South.  She  has  worked  since  she  was  ten  years  old,  first 
as  nurse-maid,  then  at  general  housework,  now  at  "day's 
work."  She  was  married  at  fifteen  and  had  two  children  be- 
fore her  husband  drifted  away.  At  the  birth  of  each  child  she 
took  two  weeks  off,  then  left  the  baby  with  a  relative  and  re- 
turned to  work.  When  she  came  North  three  years  ago  she 
brought  her  little  girl  with  her.  In  a  year  she  sent  for  the 
boy,  and  now  they  have  two  rooms,  furnished  with  their  own 
things. 

Mrs.  Smalley  works  six  days  a  week  for  three  dollars  a 
day.  The  two  children,  eight  and  ten,  are  in  school,  and 
the  rest  of  tht  day  look  after  themselves.  The  boy  sells  papers, 
and  the  girl  picks  up  a  little  money  from  errands  or  baby- 
tending.  In  the  summer  it  is  rather  hard  going  and  the  little 
family  is  apt  to  run  into  debt.  In  the  fall,  when  her  employ- 
ers return  to  town,  things,  pick  up  again. 

Mrs.  Smalley  belongs  to  a  group  in  which  the  economic 
independence  of  women  has  never  been  questioned ;  they 
have  worked  outside  the  home  throughout  their  lives.  In 
fact,  it  has  only  been  in  recent  years  that  any  appreciable 
number  of  the  men  have  had  sufficient  income  to  permit 
their  wives  free  time  during  even  the  very  early  years  of 
their  children.  Certainly  no  accusation  of  economic  para- 
sitism could  'be  brought  against  the  Negro  mother. 

In  the  study  of  Breadwinning  Women  in  Four  Selected 
Cities,  published  by  the  Federal  Women's  Bureau  in  1925, 
it  was  found  that  in  Jacksonville,  Florida,  more  than  60 
per  cent  of  the  Negro  women  of  the  city  were  at  work,  and 
of  these  workers  more  than  four-fifths  were  or  had  been 
married.  More  than  half  were  employed  at  home,  nearly 
all  at  laundry  work  or  taking  boarders.  Those  working 
outside  the  home,  too,  were  almost  all  in  "domestic  and  per- 
sonal service."  A  scant  13  per  cent  were  scattered  through 
a  wide  variety  of  occupations  ranging  from  home  millinery 
to  telephone-operating. 

THE  mothers  of  the  Negro  group  have  special  disadvan- 
tages, not  only  from  lack  of  early  education,  in  many 
instances,  but  because  the  pressure  of  poverty  has  never  per- 
mitted them  to  build  up  any  kind  of  community  standards 
for  child  care.  Certainly  the  Negro  child  receives  least  help 
and  protection  from  the  community.  Many  day  nurseries 
draw  the  color  line,  and  family  agencies  have  been  known 
to  show  a  diminished  interest  in  the  Negro  child  whose 
mother  must  work.  In  this  they  share  the  usual  mental 
attitude  of  the  community,  which  seems  to  accept  neglected 
childhood  among  Negroes  with  the  same  complaisance  that 
it  accepts  overcrowding,  neglected  sanitation  and  industrial 
discrimination. 

A  final  group  of  married  workers  should  be  mentioned 
here,  both  because  it  is  made  up  in  large  part  of  the  mothers 
of  little  children  and  because  these  women,  like  those  who 
keep  boarders  and  lodgers,  have  clung  fast  to  one  of  the 
traditional  lines  of  women's  work,  sewing  in  their  own 
homes.  No  one  knows  how  many  "industrial  home  work- 
ers" there  are  in  this  country,  nor,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  could 
any  one  tell,  since  a  census  taken  one  month  would  be 
untrue  the  next.  The  Women's  Bureau  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  estimates  that 
there  are  at  least  ten  thousand  in  that  state  alone,  concen- 
trated chiefly  in  the  eastern  and  south-eastern  counties.  A 
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HOME  workers  are  employed  in  highly  diverse  indus- 
tries. They  include  in  the  main  "finishing"  men's 
clothing,  hosiery  and  knit  goods;  tobacco;  rag  rugs;  hats 
and  artificial  flowers;  dozens  of  small  processes  such  as 
stringing  tags  or  putting  snaps  on  cards.  The  work  is  sea- 
sonal, wretchedly  paid,  and  constitutes  an  industrial  ana- 
chronism hardly  to  be  tolerated.  Last  spring,  in  Phila- 
delphia, I  saw  a  home  worker  who  presents  many  of  the 
conditions — and  evils — under  which  home  work  is  apt  to 
be  done. 

Mrs.  Simpson  lives  in  a  little  house  set  unexpectedly  at  the 
back  of  a  larger  one,  and  opening  onto  a  narrow  alley.  She  is 
a  deserted  mother  with  three  children,  quiet,  efficient,  energetic. 
If  she  went  into  a  mill  she  could  undoubtedly  make  from  $14 
to  $16  a  week,  but  she  has  no  one  to  care  for  the  children  and 
cannot  bear  to  leave  them  alone.  She  receives  forty  dollars  a 
month  from  charity;  the  rest  of  her  necessary  income  she 
makes  up  by  finishing  sweaters.  She  is  an  extremely  quick  and 
systematic  worker,  and  wasted  no  time  even  while  we  were 
there.  Five  days  in  the  week  she  works  from  eight  in  the 
morning  until  midnight,  stopping  only  for  a  hasty  lunch  and 
dinner,  which  the  children  get  under  her  direction.  The  chil- 
dren wash  up,  run  errands,  and  in  various  ways  ward  off 
interruptions  to  her  work. 

The  mathematics  relating  to  her  work  are  simple.  Sweater- 
finishing  requires  skill  and  neatness.  One  sweater,  which  takes 
two  hours,  pays  twenty  cents.  By  working  sixty  hours  a  week 
— some  six  hours  in  excess  of  the  state  law — Mrs.  Simpson 
is  able  to  earn  about  $6  a  week.  Unlike  many  "home  work" 
families,  there  is  no  child  labor  in  this  home. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  discuss  the 
various  solutions  that  have   been   offered   to   the   economic 
problems    of    the    mother    who    must    earn.      Some    sug- 
gest   a    wage-replacement    that    will    tend    to    keep    the 
mother    in    the    home,    others    advocate    better    provision 
outside  the  home  for 
the  children  of  the  work- 
ing   mother.      An    experi- 
ence of  my  own  raised  the 
question    anew    as    to 
whether    we    have   enough 
psychological    data    as   yet, 
relating     to     the    mother- 
child  relationship  to  deter- 
mine what  procedure  might 
be  best. 

Several  years  ago  a 
friend  whose  husband  had 
died  during  the  war  was 
faced  with  the  necessity  of 
earning  a  living  for  herself 
and  her  little  daughter. 
She  held  a  responsible,  full- 
time  position,  and  was 
obliged  to  secure  a  board- 
ing-place where  the  child 
could  be  cared  for  during 
the  day.  We  worked  out 
a  carefully  worded  adver- 
tisement emphasizing  the 
welfare  of  the  child  as  the 
important  consideration, 
good  pay  for  adequate  care,  Drawing  by  Kate  Koiiwit* 


and  stating  that  replies  must  give  specific  details  as 
to  the  kind  of  care  that  could  be  provided.  Forty 
telephone  inquiries  came  in  answer.  In  every  case  the  fur- 
nishings of  the  rooms  were  described  in  detail,  the  distance 
from  the  car-line  mentioned,  "home  cooking,"  even  the  bath- 
room facilities  were  discussed.  But  in  answer  to  my  in- 
quiries for  details  regarding  the  care  of  the  child,  every  reply 
was  indifferent  and  vague.  "Oh,  she'll  be  all  right,"  or  "I 
don't  mind  children,"  or  perhaps  "The  traffic  isn't  bad 
here." 

TRADITIONALLY,  so  high  a  value  has  been  placed 
on  good  housekeeping — that  the  good  housekeeper  has 
almost  without  question  been  regarded  as  a  good  mother. 
Even  family  case-workers  sometimes  seem  to  check  the  effects 
of  the  mother's  outside  work  on  the  home  life  through  the 
more  obvious  tests  of  clean  clothes,  "home  cooking"  and 
neatly  dressed  children.  In  the  old  days  these  tests  were 
probably  adequate,  when  the  home  was  full  of  work  and 
play  materials  for  the  child,  and  through  her  own  labor 
the  mother  was  able  to  train  the  child  in  the  trait-actions 
that  make  up  character.  One  cannot  know  the  lives  of 
the  low-income  groups  today  without  realizing  that  their 
homes  have  been  stripped  of  materials  useful  in  child-train- 
ing, and  that  the  activities  of  the  child  bear  little  relation 
to  those  of  the  mother.  The  mother  as  well  as  the  child  is 
frequently  at  a  loss  as  to  how  best  to  occupy  the  child's 
time. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  foolish  to  assume  that 
an  educational  program  for  the  little  child  could  be 
neatly  dove-tailed  into  the  demands  of  industry  on  the 
mother. 

Such  a  program  for  the  child  is  enormously  ex- 
pensive and  must  be  undertaken  only  from  a  clear  real- 
ization of  the  gains  to  the  child  itself  and  not  to 
"free"  the  mother  for  factory  work.  The  objectives  of 

a  nursery  school  are  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  a  day 
nursery,  even  though  they 
may  have  some  elements  in 
common. 

As  yet  the  facts  regard- 
ing working  mothers  are  so 
incomplete  as  to  give  little 
basis  for  generalization. 
Most  of  the  studies  have 
stressed  the  economic  side 
with  data  relating  to  size 
of  family,  income,  hours  or 
work.  There  is  an  almost 
complete  lack  of  material 
as  to  the  actual  effect  of 
the  mother's  double  job  on 
her  health,  on  the  child's 
mental  and  physical  well- 
being,  on  the  integrity  of 
home  life.  Of  one  fact, 
however,  we  can  be  sure: 
the  mother  works  because 
she  has  to  work,  and  un- 
less some  other  method 
of  raising  the  family  in- 
come is  devised  she  is  in 
industry  to  stay. 


Four  Ways  to  Support  a  Family 

I.  The  Husband's  Wage 


By  WILLIAM  F.  GREEN 
Drawings  by  Helen  B.  Phelps 


•MERICAN  labor  is  definitely  committed  to 
the  idea  that  the  family  is  the  unit  upon 
which  society  can  build  constructively  with 
best  opportunities  for  all  individuals  to  con- 
tinue developing.  Two  things  are  necessary 
to  maintain  this  unit:  income  and  the  spirit 
of  home.  Responsibility  for  providing  income  should  rest 
upon  the  head  of  the  family  and  upon  the  other  partner  in 
the  undertaking  of  creating  a  home,  falls  primary  responsi- 
bility for  keeping  the  hearth-fires  burning.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  wages  should  be  determined  by  cost  of  living  or 
family  needs  (though  these  are  elements  to  be  considered) 
or  that  wages  should  be  based  on  any  idea  of  pooling  family 
earnings.  Wages  depend  primarily  upon  productivity  and 
when  we  find  proper  measuring  rods  and  proper  conditions 
of  production,  wages  will  enable  a  good  workman  to  main- 
tain desirable  home  standards. 

In  former  days,  when  each  family  unit  was  practically  self- 
sufficient  economically,  the  wife  made  as  objective  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  home  as  the  husband.  As  changes  have  come  in  our 
social  and  industrial  organization  there  have  come  protests 
against  this  division  of  responsibility  on  the  ground  that  it 
narrowed  women's  sphere  to  the  home  and  excluded  her  from 
work  that  made  full  use  of  her  ability  and  energy.  It  is  true 
that  factories  have  absorbed  much  of  the  productive  labor 
through  which  women  made  a  substantial  contribution  to 
home  comforts  and  indirectly  to  family  income.  But  the  whole 
technique  of  production  has  so  changed  that  the  head  of  the 
family  who  works  in  a  factory  turns  out  a  vastly  increased 
output  in  comparison  with  what  his  wife  did  through  domes- 
tic processes.  The  man's  productivity  has  increased  more  than 
enough  to  supply  things  formerly  made  in  the  home.  His 
wage  should  increase  in  proportion.  As  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple American  labor  feels  it  is 
far  wiser  and  of  greater  perma- 
nent value  to  strive  to  keep  the 
wages  of  the  head  of  the  family 
adequate  to  maintain  standards 
of  living  for  the  family  than  to 
sanction  the  practice  of  outside 
employment  for  the  mother. 

The  earning  of  wages  is  only 
one  aspect  of  family  income. 
Prudent  and  constructive  ex- 
penditure is  even  more  impor- 
tant to  the  home.  Mothers 
usually  handle  family  expendi- 
tures and  by  conserving  and 
saving  make  an  invaluable  con- 
tribution to  income. 
Mother  spends  Adequate  wages  to  the  family 


head  make  it  possible  for  the  mother  to  give  her  time  to  the 
activities  of  rearing  a  family  and  doing  her  part  to  make 
the  community  a  wholesome  place  in  which  to  live.  The 
welfare  of  the  family  and  of  the  nation  depends  upon  the 
spirit  of  high  living  and  eager  mental  inquiry  just  as  much 
as  upon  wages  and  the  things  that  wages  can  supply.  The 
wage-earner  who  seeks  to  create  higher  standards  for  the 
home  by  organized  efforts  to  raise  his  wages  to  permit  the 
realization  of  these  standards  is  performing  a  more  con- 
structive service  to  the  community  than  the  one  who 
accepts  and  perpetuates  existing  standards  by  permitting  his 
wife's  wages  to  form  a  part  of  the  family  income. 

In  their  first  character  molding  years  children  need  that 
care  and  understanding  that  only  an  intelligent  mother  can 
give.  To  direct  the  development  of  boys  and  girls  requires 
a  profound  knowledge  of  human  life — physical,  mental  and 
spiritual,  that  brings  a  liberal  education  to  the  mother.  To 
know  how  to  help  her  children  to  live  together  in  the  fam- 
ily and  in  the  neighborhood,  she  must  herself  have  mastered 
the  art  of  living.  If  force  rules  in  the  child  world,  there 
grows  up  an  unforgettable  attitude  toward  the  use  of  force 
in  human  relations.  The  mother  is  a  scientist  entrusted 
with  human  lives. 

THERE  is  a  regrettable  tendency  for  newly  married 
women  to  continue  in  employment,  avoiding  the  re- 
sponsibility of  children,  rather  than  sacrifice  material  com- 
forts temporarily.  Can  we  make  ourselves  believe  that  such 
homes  raise  the  level  of  national  life  and  bring  a  deeper 
satisfaction  to  the  individual?  Would  it  not  be  better  for 
that  new  family  unit  to  undertake  the  adventure  of  dis- 
carding non-essentials  and  to  learn  the  relative  importance 
of  whatever  luxuries  may  be  afforded  as  the  bread  winner's 
income  increases? 

In  response  to  those  who  agree  that 
this  policy  is  desirable  but  that  there 
are  conditions  under  which  it  is  neces- 
sary for  both  mother  and  children  to 
secure  gainful  employment  in  order  to 
bar  poverty  from  the  family  hearth, 
we  affirm  it  is  no  permanent  remedy 
for  low  wages  for  the  wife  to  seek  em- 
ployment in  the  factory  when  her  hus- 
band works  elsewhere.  Neither  does 
the  remedy  lie  in  putting  the  children 
to  work.  The  result  is  inevitably 
lower  wages  for  additional  individuals 
and  degradation  of  home  standards. 
The  only  real  remedy  lies  in  an  insist- 
ent and  intelligent  drive  for  higher 
wages  for  the  head  of  the  family.  Father  earns 
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IL  Mothers5  Pensions 

By  AGNES  L.  PETERSEN 


PREVIOUS  to  1900  there  was  no  state  program  in 
this  country  for  the  aid  of  the  family  whose  unity  was 
threatened  by  economic  necessity.  Early  in  1900  we 
began  to  talk  about  the  rights  of  children  to  a  normal  home 
life,  and  by  1909  the  White  House  Conference  gave  to 
this  so-called  "sentimental  propaganda"  the  approval  of  the 
government.  And  lo — in  1926  we  talk  openly  about  the 
rights  of  mothers  to  economic  security  for  their  children 
and  the  responsibility  of  the  state  to  step  in  with  aid  when 
the  economic  burden  thrown  on  the  mother  is  so  heavy  as 
to  drive  her  from  the  home  and  deprive  the  children  of  her 
care  and  attention.  These  assertions  show  a  progress  in 
attitude.  Can  we  show  as  much  progress  in  our  legislation  ? 

In  1906  and  1908  California  and  Oklahoma  experimented 
in  a  small  way  by  granting  public  aid  to  mothers.  In  1909 
President  Roosevelt  called  the  conference  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  problems  pertaining  to  the  care  of  dependent 
children.  That  this  conference  served  as  fertile  soil  in 
which  an  idea  took  root  is  evident,  for  in  1911  Kansas  City 
and  the  states  of  Illinois  and  Michigan  enacted  legislation 
providing  aid  to  mothers.  Wisconsin  followed  their  example 
in  1912,  and  by  1913  a  total  of  eighteen  states  had  enacted 
some  kind  of  mothers'  pension  law.  It  was  a  by-word  in 
1913  that  "the  mothers'  pensions  idea  has  swept  the  country 
like  a  prairie  fire." 

There  are  three  good  reasons  to  believe  that  the  chief 
fears  about  this  legislation  as  a  type  have  been  overcome, 
the  first  and  most  conclusive  of  which  is  the  fact  that  there 
is  now  some  kind  of  a  mothers'  pension  law  in  forty-two 
states.  The  second  is  that  we  have  progressed  from  a 
pension  available  only  to  destitute  widowed  mothers  with 
young  dependent  children,  to  legislation  which  provides  pub- 
lic aid  to  needy  mothers  (in  some  states  the  stepmother  or 
grandmother)  dependent  upon  their  own  efforts  to  support 
themselves  and  children  who  are  below  the  legal  age  of 
work.  The  third  reason  is  that  many  of  those  who  opposed 
this  legislation  in  1913  soon  joined  the  ranks  of  its  strong- 
est proponents. 

ON  the  other  hand,  some  of  its  supporters  in  1913-15 
have  now  become  discouraged  because  of  its  limita- 
tions or  of  unstandardized  and  poor  administration.  Re- 
strictions in  the  application  of  the  laws,  which  have  been 
generally  provided,  very  naturally  have  affected  their  re- 
sults. While  we  can  show  some  progress  in  extending  the 
application  and  benefits  of  the  laws  and  some  improve- 
ments in  administration,  our  progress  is  small  compared  with 
their  importance  to  our  social  well-being.  This  type  of 
legislation  is  still  opposed  by  some  on  the  ground  that  it 
is  only  a  palliative,  fundamentally  unsound  and  therefore 
economically  unsound. 

Other  plans  now  being  urged  as  sound  remedial  pro- 
grams, such  as  the  family  wage,  increased  wages  for  men 
and  wage-earning  women,  unemployment  insurance,  involve 
first  of  all  the  solution  of  complex  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems. All  this  would  mean  basic  changes  in  our  economic 
life  which  would  take  years  to  work  out.  Therefore,  it 
is  necessary  to  extend  the  application  and  benefits  of  moth- 


ers' aid  laws  and  to  provide  better  standards  and  more 
efficient  administration  until  we  have  been  able  to  remove 
the  need  for  such  legislation.  From  personal  experience,  I 
know  that  children  are  hungry  in  many  homes  in  this  "land 
of  plenty."  It  seems  not  only  inhuman  but  unsound  eco- 
nomically and  socially  to  ignore  any  family  emergency  which 
brings  suffering  to  children.  Imperfect  and  inadequate  as 
our  mothers'  aid  legislation  may  be,  it  is  the  one  ray  of 
hope  in  many  homes. 

While  a  state  subsidy  to  mothers  may  appear  a  palliative 
measure  to  some,  surely  a  well-worked-out  program  of  state 
aid  to  mothers  would  prove  an  immediate  means  of  caring 
for  acute  situations  in  needy  homes.  Since  thousands  of 
homes  fall  into  this  classification  because  thousands  of 
mothers  who  are  needed  in  the  home  must  be  both  provider 
and  home-maker,  the  problem  is  not  only  acute  but  quite 
general. 

An  assembling  and  analysis  of  twenty  studies  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  by  as  many  agencies,  shows  that  of 
59,876  women  reported  upon,  over  51  per  cent  shared  all 
their  earnings  with  others.  (Bulletin  30,  Women's  Bureau.) 
That  marriage  for  women  often  brings  the  double  burden 
of  provider  and  home-maker  is  now  an  assured  fact. 

A  SUMMARY  of  information  collected  by  agents  of 
the  U.  S.  Women's  Bureau  (in  connection  with  seven- 
teen state  surveys  of  conditions  of  employment)  on  the 
marital  status  of  breadwinning  women  shows  that  less  than 
60  per  cent  of  the  105,127  white  women  reporting  on  con- 
jugal condition  were  single,  26,436  or  25  per  cent  were 
married,  and  16,193,  or  slightly  over  15  per  cent,  were 
either  widowed,  separated,  or  divorced.  Most  of  us  believe 
that  our  homes  are  the  very  foundation  of  the  nation,  that 
the  mother's  care  in  child-life  is  of  great  social  significance, 
and  that  the  future  welfare  of  the  country  depends  upon 
economic  security  in  the  home.  The  fact  that  two-fifths 
of  the  wage-earning  women  reporting  on  conjugal  condi- 
tion in  seventeen  states  were  married,  gives  us  food  for 
thought,  then,  in  connection  with  the  economic  problems 
existing  in  so  many  of  our  homes. 

Legislation  providing  aid  to  mothers,  if  it  is  well  guarded 
and  adequate  as  well  as  judiciously  administered,  should 
serve  to  collect  valuable  facts  and  provide  a  working  labor- 
artory  for  the  study  and  diagnosis  of  the  economic  and  social 
ills  of  our  family  life. 

Since  the  aims  and  purpose  of  this  legislation  are  to  en- 
sure home  care  for  dependent  children,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  law  be  clearly  and  specifically  worded.  The  regula- 
tions and  provisions  should  include  definite  sources  of  rev- 
enue and  adequate  appropriations  for  both  administration 
and  aid ;  careful  definitions  covering  all  problems  relating 
to  the  groups  who  are  eligible  for  aid ;  the  necessary  powers 
to  provide  for  a  liberal  and  efficient  administration. 

The  law  should  be  sufficiently  broad  in  its  application  to 
meet  the  financial  needs  of  young  children  and  mothers 
responsible  for  their  support.  It  should  insure  to  dependent 
children  the  rights  of  school,  home  life  and  protection.  No 
state  can  claim  that  its  legislation  for  aid  to  mothers  is 
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adequate  if  mothers  are  forced  to  work  outside  the  home 
to  supplement  the  allowance  granted  from  public  funds  al- 
though they  are  needed  by  the  children  within  the  home. 
Nor  can  any  state  claim  to  have  efficient  administration  of 
the  law  unless  it  has  set  up  certain  accepted  standards. 

The  law  should  be  safeguarded  not  only  by  adequate  ad- 
ministrative machinery  and  adequate  appropriation  but  by 
a  trained  staff  of  efficient  workers.  Can  any  state  boast 
that  trained  workers  keep  in  constant  touch  with  all  the 
pension  cases,  or  that  careful  investigations  are  made  in  all 


districts  throughout  the  state  before  pensions  are  granted 
or  refused?  To  function  properly  the  machinery  should  be 
adequate  to  seek  out  worthy  mothers  who,  either  from  ignor- 
ance or  reserve,  fail  to  file  an  application.  I  venture  to 
state  that  no  state  offers  this  service  to  its  children.  Some 
states  can  boast  of  progress  built  upon  experience  and  earn- 
est effort,  but  no  state  can  boast  of  a  perfect  or  adequate 
mothers'  pension  law.  Surely  this  situation  is  a  challenge 
to  the  general  assertion  that  child  life  in  the  United  States 
is  protected. 


IIL  The  Family  Wage 


By  PAUUH.  DOUGLAS 


THE  principle  that  industry  should  pay  a  living 
wage  to  its  workers  has  won  almost  universal 
acceptance  during  the  last  decades.  Unfortunately, 
however,  both  reformers  and  industrialists  have  tended 
to  satisfy  themselves  with  a  repetition  of  the  shibboleth 
and  have  avoided  probing  into  the  precise  meaning  of  the 
ideal  to  which  they  have  subscribed.  When  this  is  done 
it  is  seen  that  the -whole  problem  is  inevitably  bound  up 
with  the  facts  of  family  composition  and  support.  A  living 
wage  must  not  only  be  enough  to  maintain  the  employed 
persons,  but  it  must  also  be  enough  to  support  the  female 
members  of  the  household  who,  by  their  labors  at  home, 
make  it  possible  for  the  husbands,  sons,  and  daughters  to 
work.  It  must,  moreover,  unless  industry 
is  to  devour  its  living  capital,  be  suf- 
ficient to  bring  up  the  rising  generation 
of  children  in  these  families. 

This  need  was  confusedly  seen  by  ad- 
vocates of  the  family-of-five  wage,  who 
urged  that  men  should  be  paid  enough  to 
support  a  wife  and  three  dependent  chil- 
dren under  the  age  of  fourteen.  But  the 

difficulty  with  such  a  contention  is  that 

while    most    working-class    families    go 
through  such  a  stage,  it  is  typical  at  any 

one  time   of   but   a  small   proportion   of 

the  workers.    The  1921  censuses  of  Great 

Britain  and  Australia  show  that  out  of 

nearly   twelve  million   adult   males   who 

were  gainfully  employed,  not  more 

than  8  per  cent  actually  had  three 

children  under  the  age  of  16.    Ap- 
proximately half  the  workers  were 

either    bachelors    or    married    men 

with    no    dependent    children.     A 

wage  sufficient  to  support  a  family 

of  five  would   have  been  sufficient 

only   for  the  needs  of  one  worker 

in  twelve;  it  would  have  been  more 

than  was  needed  in  the  case  of  more 

than  80  per  cent  of  the  employed. 

It  would  indeed  be  like  the  bed  of 

Procrustes,     fitting     but     few     and 

either  too  long  or  too  short  for  the 

remainder.    Moreover,  by  saddling 


The  single  undivided  income  — 


— makes  small  shares  for  a  family  with  five 
children 


industry  with  the  task  of  supporting  the  fictious  wives  and 
children  of  the  childless  or  unmarried,  it  would  impose  an 
almost  or  quite  unbearable  strain  on  industrial  establishments. 
In  the  face  of  such  widely  varying  family  compositions, 
it  is  impossible  to  protect  the  children  by  any  uniform  wage. 
If  industry  is  to  provide  maintenance  for  those  dependent 
upon  it,  it  must  be  done  by  granting  extra  allowances  to 
those  with  dependents.  Since  men's  wages  do  not  now  in- 
crease sufficiently  to  meet  the  extra  expense  caused  by  added 
children,  further  additions  to  the  family  income  are  needed 
to  maintain  the  children  on  at  least  that  minimum  of  sub- 
sistence which  a  civilized  society  should  guarantee  to  all 
of  its  young.  From  computations  which  I  have  made,  it 
appears  probable  that  an  allowance  of 
somewhere  around  $2OO  a  year  would 
meet  most  of  the  cost  of  supporting  each 
added  child  on  this  scale  of  living. 

The  natural  objection  to  such  a  pro- 
posal is  of  course  that  it  will  cause  em- 
ployers to  discriminate  against  those  with 
dependents.     Will    any    employer,    it    is 
urged,  hire  a  father  of  five  children  to 
whom   he   must   pay   annually   an    extra 
sum   of,  $1,000?    This  difficulty  can  be 
solved,  as  it  has  been  in  France  and  else- 
where on  the  continent,  by  the  formation 
of  equalization  funds.    These  funds  make 
the  burden   of   the  children's   allowances 
a  charge,  not  upon  the  particular  plant 
where  the  father  is  employed,  but 
upon  a  number  of  industrial  estab 
lishments  which  are  members  of  the 
fund.   Thus,  let  us  assume  that  fifty 
firms  employing  5,000  workmen  es- 
tablish such   a  fund.    These   5,000 
men  will  not  have  the  15,000  chil- 
dren which  the  family-of-five  advo- 
cates assume,  but  instead  will  tend 
to   have   about   6,000.     If   $200   is 
granted    for    each    child    then    the 
total  amount  paid  out  in  allowances 
will   be   $1,200,000.     This   can   be 
assessed   upon  the   members  of   the 
fund   by   several    methods,   such    as 
acccording  to  the  number  employed, 
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the  amount  of  the  wages  bill,  the  number  of  man-hours 
worked,  etc.  If  the  basis  chosen  should  be  the  number  em- 
ployed, then  the  assessment  for  each  worker  would  be  $240. 
The  employer  would  pay  this  sum  into  the  fund  for  a 
bachelor  as  well  as  for  the  father  of  ten  children  and  con- 
sequently would  have  no  inducement  to  discriminate  against 

e  latter  in  favor  of  the  former. 

There  are  over  180  such  funds  in  France  whose  mem- 
bers employ  more  than  1,250,000  workers  and  which  paid 

t  during  the  last  year  approximately  150,000,000  francs 
in  children's  allowances.  Children's  allowances  are  paid  by 
all  the  railroads  and  coal  mines  of  France  as  well.  There 
are  approximately  3,500,000  workmen  in  that  country  who 
now  come  within  the  scope  of  the  system.  Throughout  con- 
tinental Europe,  allowances  of  varying  amounts  are  uni- 
versally paid  to  government  employes  with  dependent  chil- 
dren. There  are,  moreover,  approximately  250,000  indus- 
trial workers  in  Belgium  who  are  granted  family  allowances 
and  well  on  to  2,000,000  in  other  continental  countries. 

That  the  family  allowance  system  is  adapted  for  English- 
speaking  countries  as  well  is  shown  by  the  recommendation 
of  the  British  coal  commission  that  it  be  adopted  for  the 
>al  industry,  where  indeed  it  offers  the  miners  their  only 
possibility  of  a  living  wage.  Similar  proposals  are  now 
being  seriously  considered  in  Australia  both  by  the  Labor 
and  the  Nationalist  parties,  while  two  plants  in  this  country, 
namely  the  Columbia  Conserve  Company  of  Indianapolis 
and  the  Ludens  Company  of  Reading,  have  adopted  the 
plan  with  some  modifications. 

Taken  all  in  all,  the  plan  seems  to  offer  a  real  hope  that 
the  needs  of  families  can  be  met  without  saddling  industry 
with  an  impossible  financial  burden.  It  can  of  course  be 


used  not  only  for  industrial  workers,  but  for  public  em- 
ployees, teachers,  ministers,  and  social  workers  as  well. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  plan  will  be  increased  if  the 
allowances  are  paid  directly  to  the  mothers  in  their  homes. 
This  will  at  once  make  it  more  certain  that  the  children 
will  receive  the  benefit  of  the  allowances  while,  by  mak- 
ing the  wives  more  independent  financially,  it  will  dignify 
and  strengthen  their  position.  It  will  also  lessen  any  jealousy 
on  the  part  of  the  single  men.  In  the  shop  men  will  be 
paid  according  to  productivity  and  the  single  men  will  fre- 
quently be  paid  more  than  the  married.  Only  in  the  home 
will  payment  be  made  according  to  needs. 

The  administration  of  such  a  measure  should  also  pre- 
ferably be  confided  to  a  joint  body  representing  both  work- 
ers and  employers  instead  of,  as  in  Europe,  being  carried  out 
by  the  employers  alone.  In  this  way  any  possible  use  of  the 
system  to  foster  a  paternalistic  supervision  of  the  workers' 
lives  can  be  avoided.  There  is  indeed  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  trade-unions  to  make  the  granting  of  such  allowances  one 
of  their  wage  demands  and  thus  secure  support  for  the  chil- 
dren of  those  of  their  members  who  have  large  families. 

The  chief  objection  to  such  a  plan  is  that  it  will  un- 
duly stimulate  the  growth  of  population.  This  danger  ap- 
pears to  be  exaggerated.  The  objection  of  mothers  to  large 
families  would  still  continue  while  the  granting  of  increased 
income  to  the  poor  would  unleash  further  wants  which 
would  have  to  be  sacrificed  were  more  children  to  be  born. 
It  should  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  the  rise  in  real 
wages  in  Great  Britain  from  1881  to  1912  was  accom- 
panied by  a  reduction  in  the  birth  rate  and  in  the  effective 
fertility  of  the  English  people.  Even  were  the  menace  of 
over-population  to  be  a  real  one,  it  could  be  met  by  mak- 
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ing  the  allowances  appreciably  less  than  the  cost  of  rearing 
a  child  and  by  either  discontinuing  them  or  reducing  their 
amount  after  the  fourth  or  fifth  child. 

Some  persons  will  advocate  that  these  allowances  be 
granted  by  the  state  rather  than  by  industry.  Although 
this  is  now  an  issue  in  Australia  and  may  soon  be  one  in 
England  and  on  the  continent,  the  economic  and  social 
philosophy  of  this  country  will  for  sometime  prevent  this 
from  being  a  practical  question  here.  And  before  it  can 
become  one,  much  industrial  experimentation  must  be  made. 
Personally,  I  prefer  the  industrial  method  to  that  of  state 
action  because  it  could  not  be  used  to  subsidize  families 
where  the  head  of  the  household  was  not  seeking  employ- 
ment, although  the  legitimately  unemployed  would  be 


protected;  and  it  would  not  lend  itself  to  political 
manipulation  to  the  degree  which  a  state-supported  system 
might.  Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  methods  adopted, 
however,  the  next  steps  seem  to  point  to  the  necessity  of 
industry  making  experiments  in  the  direction  of  giving 
added  sums  to  those  who  have  added  burdens.  In  this  ex- 
perimentation, non-profitmaking  institutions  can  also  share. 
The  payment  of  such  allowances  would  remove  the  eco- 
nomic necessity  for  the  working-class  mothers  to  enter  in- 
dustry and  would  enable  them  to  stay  at  home  to  take  care 
of  their  children,  as  nearly  all  would  desire  to  do  were  they 
economically  free.  This  would  give  the  children  better  care 
than  they  now  are  receiving  and  would  lower  the  infant- 
mortality  rate. 


IV.  The  Parent's  Wages 

By  ALICE  BEAL  PARSONS 

"The  long-standing  difference  of  opinion  between  those  who  believe  that  the 
home  requires  woman's  fairly  continuous  presence  and  those  who  believe  that  it 
would  be  improved  by  modernizing  its  last  processes  is  now  given  new  point 
and  urgency  by  the  emergence  of  the  'dependent  family,'  the  discovery  that 
the  trend  of  our  industrial  system  continually  to  reduce  woman's  economic  con- 
tribution to  the  family  support  is  not  balanced  by  a  corresponding  increase  in 
man's  contribution,  and  that  therefore  we  have  the  new  and  very  startling  phe- 
nomenon of  the  family  unable  to  support  itself.  Instead  of  being  an  exception 
due  to  inefficiency,  accident  or  illness,  this  dependent  family  gives  every  evi- 
dence of  becoming  the  rule. 

"Many  reformers  welcome  the  recognition  of  the  dependent  family  as  a  proof 
of  their  contention  that  children  should  be  supported  by  the  nation  as  a  whole, 
since  they  represent  national  wealth.  This  may  be  entirely  desirable  or  entirely 
undesirable  according  as  one  believes  or  disbelieves  in  socialization.  But  in 
their  application  of  the  principle,  they  seek  to  spread  the  support  of  all  the  people 
of  a  given  community  or  nation  over  the  male  workers  alone.  In  the  past  the 
contribution  of  male  workers  alone  has  never  been  sufficient.  .  .  .  A  more  nat- 
ural solution  of  the  dependent  family  problem  may  therefore  be  found  in  the 
present  efforts  many  women  are  making  to  recover  their  lost  industrial  occupa- 
tions." From  Mrs.  Parsons'  Woman's  Dilemma. 


WHEN  the  family  income  was  measured  in  food, 
clothing  and  shelter  and  all  the  members  of  the 
family  helped  produce  it,  it  proportioned  itself 
naturally  to  the  size  of  the  family.  When  production  was 
shifted  from  the  home  and  small  shop  to  the  factory  and 
was  measured  in  cash,  all  the  family  not  unnaturally  tried 
to  follow  it.  In  the  early  days  of  the  factory  system  the 
workers  were  unmercifully  exploited,  and  the  history  of 
social  reform  was  for  years  the  history  of  the  attempt  to 
release  women  and  children  from  the  bondage  of  long  hours 
and  savage  conditions  of  work,  and  to  restore  them  to  the 
home.  This  spirited  attempt  was  largely  successful.  As 
a  result  the  father's  earnings  began  to  form  the  chief  part 
of  the  family  income;  and  when  the  shift  to  factory  pro- 
duction was  virtually  complete,  as  it  is  today,  they  became 
in  effect  the  family  income. 

But  no  sooner  had  the  long  struggle  to  make  the  man's 
income  the  family  income  triumphed,  than  the  sombre  phe- 
nomenon of  the  "dependent  family"  appeared,  due  to  the 
destruction  of  the  old  natural  proportion  between  family 
income  and  the  size  of  the  family.  Before  the  Industrial 


Revolution  a  man  added  to  his  income  by  acquiring  a  wife 
and  children ;  today  he  adds  chiefly  to  his  liabilities  by  this 
acquisition,  a  fact  that  has  serious  consequences  other  than 
the  obvious  economic  one.  Sociologists  and  economists  have 
suggested  various  methods  of  making  family  income  ade- 
quate. 

To  support  the  family  by  the  man's  wage  alone  neces- 
sitates paying  all  men  a  minimum  wage  large  enough  for 
the  support  of  a  family  of  arbitrarily  determined  number, 
whether  or  not  the  man  has  such  a  family.  Probably  the 
proportion  of  men  with  and  without  families  would  in  gen- 
eral follow  fairly  closely  that  found  in  an  investigation  of 
working-class  families  in  several  towns  in  England,  where 
27  per  cent  of  the  workers  proved  to  be  bachelors  and  24 
per  cent  widowers  without  children  or  married  couples  with 
no  child  under  14.  A  living  wage  based  on,  let  us  say,  a 
family  of  five,  would  under  conditions  at  all  resembling 
these,  provide  for  millions  of  phantom  children  at  the  same 
time  that  it  very  inadequately  supported  many  real  children. 
Economists  are  seriously  questioning  whether  such  a  wage 
could  ever  conceivably  be  paid.  And  in  any  case  it  seems 
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a  limping  solution  of  the  problem  to  starve  a  real   Peter 
in  order  to  stuff  an  imaginary  Paul. 

The  advocates  of  state  subsidies  for  maternity  and  the 
family  extra-wage,  both  recognize  that  the  proportion  be- 
tween family  income  and  the  size  of  the  family  has  been 
arbitrarily  disturbed,  and  propose  arbitrarily  to  restore  it. 
These  two  schemes  and  their  variants  are  immensely  inter- 
esting in  their  insistence  upon  the  community's  responsibility 
for  its  members  and  in  the  finesse  of  their  detailed  working 
out,  the  thoughtful  care  with  which  they  have  tried  to 
sidestep  many  of  the  pitfalls  in  the  path  of  an  arbitrary 
social  cure,  and  their  recognition  of  the  spiteful  tendency 
of  a  dozen  new  evils  to  spring  up  in  the  place  of  every  old 
one  we  succeed  in  uprooting.  They  form  in  this  respect 
one  of  the  most  interesting  experiments  in  socialization  to 
be  found  in  the  world  today.  'But  they  are  both 
based  on  the  assumption  that  society  can  be  sup- 
ported by  the  labor  of  males  alone.  This  is  as  yet 
wholly  unproved.  All  we  know  about  it  positively 
is  that  it  has  never  yet  been  so  supported.  If  society 
can  be  supported  by  the  labor  of  the 
males  alone,  these  schemes  evidently 
have  a  very  limited  application. 

There  is  one  remaining  alternative. 
The  difficulty  can  be  solved  by  removing 
its  cause  and  permitting  women  to  re- 
sume their  formereconomiccontributions. 
They  can  do  so  without  injury  to  the 
home  only  if  they  modernize  the  last  pro- 
cesses of  their  housekeeping.  This  involves 
delicate  readjustments,  but  possibly  less 
delicate  than  those  involved  in  a  wide- 
spread application  of  the  family  extra- 
wage.  Would  its  results  be  more  desirable  ? 

No  matter  what  method  of  division  we 
finally  adopt,  the  amount  of  wealth  each 
family  will  secure  will  depend  on  the  size 
of  the  divisible  heap.  With  women  eco- 
nomically unproductive  in  the  home,  this 
heap  will  be  substantially  less  than  if 
they  worked.  To  justify  such  a  universal 
deprivation,  we  should  be  very  sure  in- 
deed that  the  family  will  fare  better  for 
having  their  queen  bee  in  the  hive.  As  far 
as  my  information  goes,  this  is  continually 
becoming  more  questionable.  Idleness 
works  havoc  on  the  idler  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  on  those  with  whom  he  or  she 
comes  into  contact.  And  work  which  one 
knows  to  have  only  the  smallest  value  in 
proportion  to  the  energy  involved,  work 
such  as  performing  household  processes 
by  old-fashioned  individual  methods,  can 
seem  appreciably  better  than  idleness 
only  to  an  undemanding  intelligence. 

The  havoc  worked  in  women  by  idle- 
ness or  by  inefficiently 
applied  work  deserves  a 
more  detailed  study  than 
I  can  give  it  here.  I  shall 
have  to  let  it  go  with 
quoting  from  my  summing 
up  of  such  a  study  in  Wo- 
man's Dilemma  that  "one 


of  the  most  important  discoveries  in  its  bearing  on  women 
that  our  generation  has  made  is  the  discovery  that  the  wages 
of  mental  and  physical  idleness  is  neurasthenia."  The  woman 
who  lives  her  life  solely  through  others  is  as  dangerous  to 
them  as  she  is  to  herself.  If  she  is  exclusively  a  mother  she 
is  unfitted  to  train  her  children  to  meet  the  thousand  diffi- 
culties of  the  outside  world.  Intelligent  parenthood,  we  are 
discovering,  is  an  expert  affair  requiring  community  coopera- 
tion, and  the  home-staying  mother  is  as  a  rule  fitted  to  make 
little  contribution  to  it.  Her  economic  parasitism  too  often 
involves  a  loss  of  self-respect  or  discontent.  Her  intellectual 
inertia  leads  to  fretfulness,  jealousy,  foolish  habits  of  gossip, 
according  to  the  individual.  Women  of  other  generations, 
permitted  by  circumstances  to  combine  productive  work  with 
motherhood,  had  no  such  difficulties  to  face.  Because  many 
of  them  made  successful  mothers  we  are  not  to  con- 
clude that  the  dispossed  modern  woman  will  do  so. 
Work  needs  to  be  done,  and  women  need  to  work. 
This  being  the  case,  it  seems  to  me  infinitely  more 
to  the  point  to  bend  our  energies  to  working  out  the 
readjustments  necessary  to  permit  wo- 
men to  work  without  neglecting  the 
home,  than  to  devise  artificial  restora* 
lives  like  the  family  extra-wage. 

I  even  believe  that  much  worry 
caused  parents  by  the  "younger  gener- 
ation" will  stop  when  we  restore  the 
possibility  of  some  degree  of  valuable 
work  to  children  also.  Not  full  time  work 
or  adult  work,  but  work  proportioned  to 
their  energies  and  strength.  This  does 
not  mean  that  I  advocate  the  exploitation 
of  little  children  in  the  cotton  mills. 
Work  and  overwork  are  very  different 
things.  The  modern  schools  are  restoring 
a  real  joy  to  children  in  giving  them  an 
opportunity  to  make  things  that  have 
value.  Every  parent  of  an  adolescent 
child  in  a  city  today  is  severely  worried. 
Our  grandparents  worried  much  less, 
not  because  their  cities  were  more 
angelic,  but  because  their  children  had 
legitimate  outlets  for  their  energy. 

We  have  erected  an  enormous  pyramid 
of  expenditure  on  the  back  of  the  male, 
whose  health,  I  suspect,  is  quite  as  im- 
portant to  the  community  as  that  of  the 
women  and  children.   Among  the  poorer 
classes  he  is  breaking  economically  under 
the  weight,  and  we  call  this 
breaking    the    appearance 
of  the  dependent  family. 
Among   the   others   he   is 
often   as   injured   by   this 
strain  as  are  his  wife  and 
children  by  their  parasitic 
existence.  We  need  desper- 
ately, for  all  concerned,  to 
regain   a  natural   division 
of  labor,  instead  of  devis- 
ing  methods   for   making 
the  present  artificial  divi- 
sion survive  its  difficulties. 


We  have  erected  an  enormous  pyramid  of  expenditure  on  the  back 

of  the  male 


Changing  Marriage 

A  By-product  of  Industrialism 

By  BEATRICE  M.  H1NKLE,  M.  D. 


*v^._i^^^-^'T   has   become   the   fashion   for   writers   dis- 

•f\  coursing  on  the  social  problems  of  our  times 

•is  to  attribute  the  very  evident  difficulties  and 

J$  dissatisfaction      in      modern      marriage      to 

^^^^.^Pb^^   women's  growing  capacity  as  wage-earners, 

and    to    their    interest    in    occupations    and 

activities,  gainful  or  otherwise,  outside  the  home.     Such  an 

explanation    entirely    ignores    the    fact    that    the    notion   of 

considering  women's  special  activities  to  be  limited  entirely 

to  the  domestic  routine  and  to  the  social  graces,  has  had  a 

very  brief  existence  in  the  history  of  European  civilization. 

The   period   just   passing,   in   which   married   women   were 

solely  occupied  in  the  unproductive  labor  of  the  home  or 

else,  if  wealthy,  lived  completely  idle  lives  of  ease  and  social 

pleasures,  having  no  contact  with  their  husbands'  business 

affairs,  dates  only -from   the  late  seventeenth   century,  the 

Restoration  Period  in  England. 

Prior  to  that  time,  the  domestic  drudgery,  the  cooking, 
cleaning,  mending,  looking  after  the  children,  was  per- 
formed by  the  unmarried  girls  and  even  the  young  men 
apprentices  in  the  family  business  were  often  partly  occu- 
pied in  the  routine  domestic  work  of  the  household.  The 
wife  was  left  free  to  take  her  responsible  share  in  the  fam- 
ily industry.  Even  among  the  upper  classes,  the  women  were 
busily  occupied  in  the  management  of  affairs  and  often  car- 
ried on  the  husband's  business  during  long  absences,  or  con- 
cerned themselves  with  the  affairs  of  their  estates  and  even 
of  government.  The  hardy,  vigorous  women  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan period  were  fully  occupied  in  productive  labor,  per- 
forming their  share  in  all  that  concerned  the  welfare  of 
the  family. 

If  the  profound  changes  that  occur  in  human  society  can 
be  accounted  for  solely  by  surface  movements,  then  it  would 
be  nearer  the  explanation  of  the  modern  marriage  difficulties 

to  say  that  the  seeds  of  these  diffi-  

culties    were    sown    when    men 
began    to   go    outside    the    home 


the  highly  organized  craft  guilds  as  late  as  the  seventeenth 
century,  wives  were  rated  as  their  husbands'  partners;  they 
were  members  of  the  guilds  and  recognized  as  possessing  the 
right  to  work  in  that  craft  or  business.  On  the  husband's 
death  the  business  was  inherited  and  carried  on,  not  by  the 
son,  but  by  the  wife. 

A  study  of  the  records  of  the  later  sixteenth  century,  the 
Elizabethan  period,  and  on  into  the  eighteenth  century,  re- 
veals an  attitude  respecting  woman's  labor  far  different  from 
that  of  the  nineteenth  century.  There  was  no  talk  of 
woman's  place  in  the  home,  nor  was  labor  given  a  gender. 
No  form  of  work  was  claimed  particularly  by  men  as  their 
special  prerogative  and  therefore  closed  to  women  by  rea- 
son of  their  sex.  In  that  period  all  work  of  whatever  sort 
was  woman's  work  as  long  as  she  was  willing  and  able  to 
do  it.  We  read  in  the  records  the  names  of  women  in  the 
carpenter  trade,  the  mason's  guild  and  other  building  crafts. 
They  were  largely  represented  in  the  textile  industries ;  they 
were  printers  and  book  publishers;  the  retail  shops  were 
to  a  great  extent  in  their  hands,  and  in  agriculture  they 
worked  equally  with  men.  The  fact  that  all  business  was 
conducted  as  a  family  enterprise  rendered  the  labor  of  the 
wife  and  often  the  children  an  important  and  necessary  part 
of  the  whole.  Consequently,  although  the  wife  legally  had 
no  separate  existence  apart  from  her  husband,  she  partook 
equally  in  the  conduct  of  their  affairs  and  contributed  her 
full  share  to  the  economic  life  of  the  family.  Practically 
all  adult  women  were  married  and  the  questions  that  trouble 
the  individual  today  hardly  appear  to  have  existed  at  that 
period. 

The  fact  is  that  when  the  efforts  and  interests  of  two 
or  more  people  are  focused  upon  a  common  object,  in  this 
case  the  family  welfare,  there  tends  to  be  developed  through 
mutual  dependence  and  the  help  each  contributes  to  the 

other,  the  strongest  bond  of 

which  man  is  capable.  That  is 
why  the  early  Puritan  marriages 


"Although  the  same  difficulties  which 

for  their  occupations  and   inter-     affect  marriage  today  have  existed  in  all     of  our  country  seemed  more  satis- 
ests.  It  is  only  about  three  hun-     times,    the    unequal   position    of    women,     factory  and  permanent,  in  spite 

their    economic    dependence,    and    fear 

coupled  with  religious  pressure  all  com- 
bined   to    hide    the    situation.     Modern 

industrialism   has  produced  a  condition 

which  has  allowed  the  situation  to  come 

to  the  surface  and  be  rendered  articulate. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of     apart  from  the  family)  scarcely 

civilization    that    mankind    has    reached     existed. 

that    physical    and    mental    state    which        With  the  development  of  capi- 

was  an  adjunct  of  the  home,  and     makes    possible    the    development    of    a     talistic  organization  the  individ- 
man's  business  was  a  family  affair     marriage  relation  which  shall  be  adapted     ual  gradually  became  the  impor- 

to    the    needs    of    the    complex    modern 

human  being." 


dred  years  ago  that  the  develop- 
ment of  modern  industrialism  be- 
gan to  draw  men  into  the  class 
of  wage-earners  and  to  make  it 
necessary  for  them  to  pursue 
their  labor  on  the  premises  of 
the  capitalist.  Before  that  time 
all  business  and  industry  were 
carried  on  in  the  home.  The 
workshop  or  accounting  room 


in  which  the  wife  was  as  actively 
Qccupied  as  was  the  husband.    In 


of  the  hardships  of  those  times, 
than  the  marriages  of  today,  for 
there  existed  a  mutual  need  of 
one  'for  the  other  during  the 
pioneer  days,  and  the  conception 
of  individual  happiness  and  well- 
being  as  an  important  factor 


tant    factor   in    labor,    displacing 
the  former  concept  of  the  'family 
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as  the  unit,  and  in  the  general  upheaval  produced  by  the 
industrial  revolution  the  women  were  left  behind.  They 
ilies  commenced  to  gain  ground,  for  prior  to  the  seventeenth 
century  and  even  during  that  period,  this  conception  did 
Seventeenth  century  England  it  attracted  the  particular 
calling  became  necessary  in  business  affairs.  Education 
played  an  important  part,  but  no  provision  was  made  for 
women  to  be  educated  or  specially  trained  to  meet  the  new 
conditions.  They  were  simply  forgotten  or  disregarded. 
Their  own  skill  was  of  a  practical  common-sense  sort,  with 
experience  as  their  chief  contribution  instead  of  technical 
knowledge.  This  was  entirely  adequate  when  the  business 
was  conducted  in  connection  with  the  home  and  the  wife 
added  her  abilities  to  the  common  fund,  but  under  the  new 
conditions  there  was  no  place  for  her. 

Thus  began  the  separation  of  husband  and  wife  as  business 
partners  and  instead  of  a  common  work  in  which  each  par- 
ticipated for  their  mutual  benefit,  they  were  henceforth  to 
travel  separate  ways. 

The  idea  that  men  should  support  their  wives  and  fam- 
ilies commenced  to  gain  ground,  for  prior  to  the  seventeenth 
century  and  even  during  that  period,  this  conception  did 
not  exist.  Marriage  in  this  earlier  period  was  a  condition 
that  added  to  a  man's  economic  welfare  instead  of  being  a 
burden  upon  it  as  has  existed  so  markedly  in  our  time. 

IN  various  fields,  bit  by  bit,  work  which  formerly  be- 
longed exclusively  to  women  was  taken  away  from  them. 
An  example  of  what  was  happening  in  general  can  be  shown 
by  what  occurred  in  a  particular  profession  belonging  by 
long  custom  and  general  concensus  of  opinion  to  women. 
Midwifery  had  always  been  in  the  hands  of  women  until  in 
seventeenth  century  England  it  attracted  the  particular 
attention  of  men,  physicians  and  surgeons.  It  was  intro- 
duced as  a  special  study  into  the  university,  and  forthwith, 
a  law  passed  that  no  one  could  practice  midwifery  without 
having  taken  the  course  and  received  a  degree  from  the  uni- 
versity. But  women  were  not  admitted  to  the  university! 
Therefore,  in  one  stroke  their  ancient  calling  was  to  be 
taken  away  from  them  without  redress.  Even  the  domestic 
industries  with  which  women  had  occupied  themselves  in- 
side the  home,  all  the  ancient  tasks  concerned  with  the  pro- 
viding of  food  and  clothing  for  the  family  needs,  began 
to  pass  into  the  clutches  of  industrialism. 

When  the  man  prospered  and  wealth  grew,  the  wife  was 
relieved  of  all  economic  responsibility.  She  became  the 
spender  instead  of  the  producer  and  slipped  easily  into  the 
role  of  a  dependent,  living  a  life  of  ease  and  pleasure. 

This  unequal  division  of  labor,  by  which  women  were 
shut  away  from  contact  with  their  husbands'  activities  and 
limited  to  unproductive  domestic  toil  or  else  to  lives  of 
ease  and  idleness,  served  to  widen  the  breach  between  the 
sexes.  An  artificial  standard  was  set  up  which  ruled  that 
there  were  certain  God-appointed  laws  determining  the 
proper  sphere  of  woman,  and  that  her  interests  and  capa- 
cities were  of  a  totally  different  character  from  those  of 
men  and  belonged  wholly  to  the  domestic  life.  This  con- 
vention and  habit  of  life  grew  and  became  crystallized ; 
women  became  more  dependent  and  helpless  until  there  was 
fully  inaugurated  the  tradition  of  the  nineteenth  century 
that  woman's  place  was  in  the  home,  regardless  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  home ;  and  that  any  effort  on  her  part  to  help 
herself  and  her  children  either  through  education  or  gainful 
occupations,  was  imitating  men  and  a  reflection  on  her  sex. 


Women  passed  from  an  important  life — over-bur- 
dened, it  is  true,  with  the  greatest  responsibilities  and 
creative  toil  added  to  heavy  child-bearing,  but  nevertheless 
fully  satisfying  all  their  powers — to  a  new  cultural  condition 
in  which  they  were  limited  to  the  most  uninteresting  form  of 
routine  domestic  work.  From  this  drudgery  they  hoped  to 
escape  as  soon  as  possible  into  the  ranks  of  the  idle  and 
pleasure-loving.  Thus  began  the  era  of  the  parasitic  or  kept 
woman. 

The  capable,  happily  occupied  wife  of  the  earlier  cen- 
turies became  completely  displaced  and  the  delicate  clinging- 
vine  type  took  her  place  as  the  ideal  to  be  achieved.  The 
peak  of  this  absurdity  was  reached  when  in  the  early  Vic- 
torian period  the  desirable  type  of  femininity  was  the 
ethereal,  fainting,  weak  and  helpless  woman  who  clung  to 
the  man  to  protect  and  care  for  her.  In  psychological  lan- 
guage one  can  call  this  manifestation  nothing  less  than  a 
great  regression  on  the  part  of  collective  woman  begun 
when  man  entered  upon  the  new  industrial  era  and  she 
remained  behind.  While  man  was  marching  towards  an 
intenser  individualism,  woman  was  sinking  back  into  a 
deeper  collectivism,  held  in  the  grip  of  a  tradition  making 
for  irresponsibility  and  weakness.  Thus  there  took  place 
a  complete  reversal  of  the  cultural  ideals  and  customs  of 
the  former  centuries  with  regard  to  women. 

In  our  own  country,  all  these  great  cultural  changes  which 
took  several  hundreds  of  years  to  effect  in  England,  were 
passed  through  very  rapidly.  Owing  to  the  primitive  con- 
dition of  life  in  America,  all  phases  were  experienced  briefly 
in  rather  extreme  forms.  Before  any  one  attitude  could 
become  too  firmly  organized,  however,  the  next  condition 
was  upon  us.  This  accounts  for  the  increasing  freedom  and 
opportunity  which  women  enjoy  in  this  country  and  also  for 
the  greater  individualism  manifested  among  American 
women. 

HOWEVER,  in  general  terms  it  has  taken  nearly  two 
hundred  years  for  women  to  follow  the  example  of 
men  in  their  exodus  out  of  the  home  into  the  business  world 
and  to  demand  their  right  to  a  place  in  this  domain  on  equal 
terms  with  them.  Now  again,  after  the  long  period  of 
exclusion  from  the  world  of  industry,  women  are  resuming 
their  former  position  by  entering  into  all  kinds  of  industrial 
and  general  business  activity. 

It  must  not  be  ignored  that  now,  as  always,  economic 
necessity  and  business  needs  have  operated  in  the  greatest 
degree  to  bring  the  modern  situation  to  pass,  and  not  solely 
the  efforts  of  women  themselves.  Further,  women  have 
become  as  indispensable  to  the  business  life  oi  the  present 
as  they  were  to  the  life  of  the  Elizabethan  period.  Think 
what  would  happen  if  in  New  York  city  alone,  all  the 
women  employed  outside  the  home  should  suddenly  decide 
to  remain  in  the  home.  The  problem  we  need  to  examine 
is  not  whether  in  order  to  save  marriage,  women  must  be 
returned  to  their  homes,  for  that  suggestion  is  purely  aca- 
demic; they  will  not  go  back  but  will  continue  to  take 
their  position  in  increasing  numbers  as  responsible  persons 
in  all  .that  concerns  their  economic  and  social  life. 

The  real  question  is,  what  effect  is  this  activity  produc- 
ing on  women  and  how  can  marriage  be  adapted  to  the 
new  conditions  and  attitudes  developing  from  it? 

We  must  recognize  that  although  it  is  no  new  thing 
for  women  to  contribute  their  share  in  industry  to  the 
family  upkeep,  a  great  difference  does  exist  between  wives 
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From  a  German  engraving  of  the  fifteenth  century 

The  capable,  happily  occupied  wife  of  the  earlier  centuries 


and  husbands  working  together  in  industries  carried  on  in 
the  home  and  women  leaving  home  to  work  independently 
for  themselves  as  men  have  done,  or  to  assist  the  family 
by  work  entirely  apart  from  that  of  their  husbands.  Actually 
it  appears  to  be  the  final  action  needed  to  complete  the 
destruction  of  the  old  conception  of  the  family  as  the  unit — 
a  conception  abandoned  long  ago  by  the  men  when  the 
capitalistic  system  replaced  family  industry,  and  only  held 
tenaciously  by  women  as  long  as  they  were  unable  to  partake 
in  the  new  individualistic  methods. 

Those  who  imagine  that  the  difficulties  of  marriage,  so 
obvious  today,  are  a  modern  phenomenon  and  that  they  can 
be  explained  by  the  activity  and  unrest  of  the  modern 
woman,  are  mistaking  an  effect  for  a  cause.  As  long  as  the 
fact  continues  to  be  ignored  that  monogamous  marriage  is 
a  great  human  problem  quite  unsolved  as  far  as  individual 
happiness  and  satisfaction  are  concerned,  little  of  value  will 
be  contributed  by  present-day  discussions. 

MERELY  because  society  chose  to  be  blind  and  deaf 
to  the  actual  status  of  marriage  as  it  affected  both 
men  and  women,  the  unsatisfactory  situation  was  not  thereby 
rendered   non-existent.     To  be  sure,   its  greatest  hardships 
have  been  borne  by  women  who,  because  of  their  numerous 


children,  their  legal  infirmities  and  their  mostly 
inarticulate  and  nonself-conscious  state,  were 
dependent  and  helpless.  That  is  the  reason  per- 
haps that  now,  on  account  of  their  new-found 
consciousness  of  themselves  and  their  dawning 
individualism,  women  appear  to  be  the  active 
agents  in  the  modern  disruption  of  marriage. 

Under  the  social  conditions  from  which  we 
are  just  emerging,  marriage  inevitably  grew  to 
be  regarded  by  women  as  a  means  of  livelihood. 
It  is  quite  impossible  to  estimate  the  number  of 
marriages  held  together  and  endured  in  the  past 
by  reason  of  the  social  demand  or  because  of  the 
economic  dependence  of  the  women  and  children 
upon  the  man. 

Men  have  never  pretended  that  monogamous 
marriage  was  for  them  a  satisfactory  condition. 
It  was  a  social  status  that  had  to  be  accepted, 
but  both  by  'favoring  laws  and  by  individual 
action  it  was  made  to  interfere  as  little  as 
possible  with  the  husband's  desires  and  privileges. 

Modern  industrialism  has  produced  a  condition 
which  has  allowed  the  situation  to  come  to  the 
surface  and  be  rendered  articulate.'  It  has  given 
large  numbers  of  women  an  opportunity  to  be- 
come independent  of  men  and  marriage  as  a 
means  of  livelihood.  Marriage  as  a  means  of 
support  has  lost  in  popularity  immensely  since 
women  discovered  they  are  capable  of  sup- 
porting themselves  at  less  cost  to  their  self- 
respect.  It  has  changed  the  significance  of  mar- 
riage itself. 

Formerly  the  major  purpose  of  marriage  was 
to  provide  suitable  conditions  for  the  production 
and  rearing  of  children.  The  family  was  the 
important  factor  just  as  it  is  to  the  birds  that 
mate  to  reproduce  themselves  and  build  their 
nests  to  provide  a  place  for  their  offspring. 
Large  families  were  an  asset  and  marriage  was 
little  concerned  with  the  individual  happiness  of 


its  members.  In  industrial  society  today  large  families  are 
no  longer  an  asset  but  a  debit.  The  problem  of  nations 
now  is  how  to  limit  the  growth  of  population  instead  of  to 
increase  it.  Therefore  the  founding  of  a  family  is  not  the 
dominant  purpose  of  marriage  today.  Instead  it  is  the 
personal  satisfaction  and  completion  of  the  individuals 
concerned. 

These  changed  conditions  have  served  to  force  the  in- 
dividualistic attitude  upon  the  women,  for  one  of  the  great- 
est effects  on  women  of  labor  outside  the  home  is  to  render 
them  more  conscious  of  themselves,  and  to  awaken  them 
to  a  sharper  realization  of  their  own  outline.  From  an 
intensely  personal  and  subjective  attitude,  entirely  absorbed 
in  the  family,  which  has  been  characteristic  of  women's 
psychology,  they  have  been  forced  by  the  demands  of  mod- 
ern industry  to  a  more  objective  and  impersonal  state. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  those  who  have  done  most  for  the 
growth  of  industrialism  had  no  realization  of  the  by-product 
which  would  arise  from  its  development — the  beginning  of 
the  awakening  and  individualization  of  women,  the  first  step 
in  emancipation  from  their  age-long  psychic  bondage. 

It  is  this  change  in  women  that  is  affecting  marriage  so 
profoundly.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  create  a  satis- 
factory adult  relationship  when  one  person  is  entirely  de- 
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pendent  upon  the  other,  and  that  other  is  forced 
to  carry  the  sole  economic  responsibility  for  the 
lives  of  both  as  well  as  of  the  family.  Neither  is 
it  possible  for  people  to  give  much  thought  to 
relationships  when  they  are  consumed  by  endless 
toil  to  obtain  the  necessities  of  life.  Mutual  re- 
sponsibility and  mutual  consideration  are  the  neces- 
sary basis  for  any  relationship,  and  the  marriage 
relation  is  no  exception. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  mankind 
the  economic  condition  is  such  that  both  men  and 
women  can  consider  their  individual  happiness 
and  welfare  as  superior  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
institution.  Actually,  what  we  are  witnessing 
today  is  the  diminution  of  the  value  and  power 
of  the  institution  as  such,  and  in  its  place,  the 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  individuals  tor  a  per- 
sonally satisfying  life.  The  great  problem  is,  how 
is  this  to  be  brought  about? 

Unquestionably  the  old  situation  must  be  broken 
up  before  the  seeds  of  the  new  can  sprout  and 
grow.  Therefore,  I  believe  that  the  disruptive 
and  chaotic  state  of  modern  marriage  is  an  in- 
evitable preliminary  condition  if  there  is  to  be 
any  development  of  a  new  relationship.  Further- 
more, as  far  as  I  can  discover,  this  is  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  civilization  that  mankind 
has  reached  that  physical  and  mental  state  which 
makes  possible  the  growth  and  development  of  a 
marriage  relation  which  shall  be  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  complex  modern  human  being. 

The  marriage  relation  is  certainly  a  much  more 
difficult  problem  today  for  both  men  and  women 
than  it  was  in  the  past  when  the  interests  of  the 
human  being  were  entirely  occupied  with  the  phy- 
sical necessities  of  life,  and  the  psychic  necessities 
which  bulk  so  large  today  were  scarcely  known. 
It  is  these  psychic  necessities  which  have  put  the 
old  marriage  relation  out  of  joint,  for  contrary  to 
the  statements  of  many  medical  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject, it  is  not  the  mere  physical  inadequacy  of  men  that  is 
the  cause  of  women's  dissatisfaction.  The  husband  may  be 
completely  satisfactory  sexually,  but  his  psychic  inadequacies 
be  such  that  a  happy,  mutually  helpful  life  is  impos- 
sible. 

EVEN  though  the  sexual  aspect  of  life  is  most  important, 
far  more  important  than  the  Puritan  attitude  of  our 
time  has  been  willing  to  recognize,  nevertheless  men  and 
women  are  something  more  than  simple  sexual  beings. 
Repression  and  sublimation  have  done  their  work,  and  it  is. 
no  longer  possible  to  find  satisfaction  for  psychic  needs  on 
the  physical  plane. 

Both  these  aspects  of  the  human  life  demand  consider- 
ation on  the  part  of  each  individual,  for  they  mutually 
affect  each  other.  When  it  comes  to  be  fully  realized  that 
marriage  is  no  longer  an  institution  to  legalize  sexual  at- 
traction or  to  provide  a  livelihood,  but  that  it  is  a  highly 
important  social  state  for  the  spiritual  development  of 
men  and  women  as  well  as  for  society,  a  new  understand- 
ing and  a  new  attitude  in  relation  to  marriage  will  be 
born. 

Already  the  signs  of  this  awakening  are  manifested  here 


From  The  Girl's  Own   Paper,  June  4,    1887 

The  delicate  clinging  vine  type  became  the  Victorian  ideal 


and  there.  People  who  in  the  past  would  have  gone  on 
dumbly  living  out  their  lives  in  a  deadening  relationship, 
mutually  destructive,  are  now  becoming  objective  and  ques- 
tioning. 

It  is  this  attitude  that  is  disturbing  so  many  people  today, 
for  the  first  results  of  any  awakening  is  the  desire  for  im- 
mediate action.  Inevitably,  hasty,  ill-advised  conduct  will 
occur — the  tendency  is  always  to  react  violently  from  one 
extreme  to  another.  The  passing  of  the  banal  utterance  that 
marriages  are  made  in  Heaven,  even  though  it  was  evident 
that  many  were  lived  in  Hell,  has  cleared  the  way  for  the 
new  conception  of  marriage  as  something  to  be  created  by 
the  individuals  concerned.  In  the  last  analysis  the  success 
or  failure  of  the  marriage  will  depend  upon  the  capacities 
and  psychological  development  of  the  persons  involved.  But 
for  those  sincere,  thoughtful  people  who  recognize  their  re- 
sponsibility to  themselves,  to  each  other  and  to  society,  the 
freedom  from  an  outer  compulsion  and  the  bondage  of  tra- 
dition will  give  the  opportunity  to  work  out  their  marriage 
on  the  new  basis,  that  of  an  individual  relationship  between 
equals  freely  chosen. 

The  fundamental  necessity  is  that  the  marriage  must 
seem  important  and  worth  saving  to  both  man  and 
woman. 


The  Romantic  Impulse  and  Family 

Disorganization 


E 


By  ERNEST  W.  BURGESS 


•ALLING  in  love"  is,  with  Americans,  the 
natural,  expected,  and,  above  everything 
else,  the  proper  prelude  to  marriage.  On 
the  other  hand,  "love  before  marriage"  has 
been  tabooed  by  all  peoples  in  the  past  and 
is  frowned  upon  by  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  contemporary  societies  as  foolish,  shameless,  even 
indecent.  We  are  so  committed  to  the  idea  that  marriage 
is  legitimate  only  when  it  is  the  culmination  of  a  romance 
that  a  candid  inquiry  into  the  merits  of  marriage  systems 
which  make  no  provision  for  courtship  is,  to  say  the  least, 
not  easy.  Courtship  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  natural 
phenomenon;  it  is  a  type  of  behavior  that  man  shares  with 
the  lower  animals.  May  we  not,  therefore,  regard  the 
attempt  to  limit  the  free  choice  of  mates  as,  in  some  sense, 
a  crime  against  nature? 

At  any  rate,  the  conviction  that  marriage  is  but  the  formal 
sanction,  which  society  is  bound  to  give,  to  a  deep  and 
mystical  experience — an  experience  so  intimate  and  personal 
that  any  attempt  to  scrutinize  or  question  it  must  be  re- 
garded as  an  impertinence — has  assumed  in  the  United 
States,  and  elsewhere  in  comparatively  recent  years,  the 
character  of  a  social  dogma.  As  such  it  has  played  the  role 
of  a  psychic  censor,  inhibiting  inquiry  not  only  into  the 
nature  of  the  marriage  relation,  but  into  the  sources  of  the 
present  alarming  increase  of  familial  disorganization,  dis- 
closed even  by  the  most  external  measures,  such  as  the  court 
records  reported  by  the  United  States  Census.  There  was, 
for  example,  one  divorce  to  every  6.9  marriages  in  1924, 
as  contrasted  to  one  divorce  for  every  17.1  marriages  in 
1890. 

In  two  original,  if  not  in  all  respects  scholarly  volumes 
(Romantic  Love  and  Personal  Beauty — 1887 — and  Primitive 
Love  and  Love  Stories,  New  York,  1889),  Henry  T.  Finck 
has  proposed  and  elaborated  the 
audacious    thesis    that    romantic 
love  "is  a  modern  sentiment,  less 
than  a  thousand  years  old,   and 
not  to  be  found  among  savages, 
barbarians,   or  Orientals."     Cer- 
tainly in  the  Orient  today,  except 
where    Occidental    culture    has 
penetrated,  society  does  not  en- 
courage   romance    in    connection 
with,     nor     as     a     prelude,     to 
marriage. 


IN    Japan,    as    in    China    and 
India,  parents  emphasize  prac- 
tical considerations — social  status 
and  economic  standing — and   ig- 
nore,   on    the    whole,    sentiment 


America,  turning  its  back  upon  the 
traditions  of  the  Old  World,  has  empha- 
sized romantic  love  as  the  reason  for 
marriage.  This  emphasis  has  strength- 
ened with  the  growth  of  cities,  the  in- 
crease in  leisure  time,  the  social  and 
economic  emancipation  of  women,  the 
freedom  of  modern  youth.  But  perhaps 
the  tide  is  turning  from  the  doctrine  of 
romantic  love  as  the  sole  and  only  basis 
of  marriage,  to  include  a  mingling  of 
romance,  comradeship  and  mutuality  of 
interest  in  due  and  perhaps  changing 
proportions. 
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and  personal  preferences  in  arranging  the  marriages  of  their 
children.  How  completely  the  individual  may  accept  mar- 
riage as  a  family  affair  rather  than  as  a  personal  matter  is 
delightfully  portrayed  in  A  Daughter  of  the  Samurai,  the 
autobiography  of  a  Japanese  girl  who  became  an  American 
woman.  Etsu  Inagaki  Sugimoto  was  betrothed  at  thirteen: 

There  was  a  meeting  of  the  family  council,  the  largest  that 
had  been  held  since  father's  death.  Two  gray-haired  uncles 
were  there  with  the  aunts,  besides  two  other  aunts,  and  a 
young  uncle  who  had  come  all  the  way  from  Tokyo  on  purpose 
for  'this  meeting.  They  had  been  in  the  room  a  long  time,  and 
I  was  busy  writing  at  my  desk  when  I  heard  a  soft  "Allow  me 
to  speak!"  behind  me,  and  there  was  Toshi  at  the  door,  looking 
rather  excited. 

"Little  Mistress,"  she  said,  with  an  unusually  deep  bow, 
"your  honorable  mother  asks  you  to  go  to  the  room  where  the 
guests  are."  I  entered  the  big  room.  Tea  had  been  served  and 
all  had  cups  before  them  or  in  their  hands.  As  I  pushed  back 
the  door  they  looked  up  and  gazed  at  me  as  if  they  had  never 
seen  me  before.  I  made  a  low,  ceremonious  bow.  Mother 
motioned  to  me,  and  I  slipped  over  beside  her  on  the  mat. 

"Etsu-jo,"  mother  said  very  gently,  "the  gods  have  been 
kind  to  you,  and  your  destiny  as  a  bride  has  been  decided. 
Your  honorable  brother  and  your  venerable  kindred  have  given 
much  thought  to  your  future.  It  is  proper  that  you  should 
express  your  gratitude  to  the  Honorable  All." 

I  made  a  long,  low  bow,  touching  my  forehead  to  the  floor. 
Then  I  went  out  and  returned  to  my  desk  and  my  writing.  I 
had  no  thought  of  asking,  "Who  is  it?"  I  did  not  think  of 
my  engagement  as  a  personal  matter  at  all.  It  was  a  family 
affair. 

Not  alone  in  the  Orient,  but  in  ancient  Greece  and  Rome 
and,  indeed,  among  modern  European  peoples,  marriage  is 
still  more  a  matter  of  family  arrangement  than  of  personal 
choice.    Matrimony  begins  and  continues  in  feelings  and  atti- 
tudes of  respect  between  husband  and  wife,  rather  than  love. 
Yet,   although   romantic  love  has  become  but  lately  the 
first    consideration    in    marriage, 
nevertheless,    the    thesis    of    its 
recent  origin  as  the  basis  of  asso- 
ciation between  men  and  women 
cannot  be  accepted. 


R' 


OMANTIC  love,  or  some- 
thing closely  akin  to  it,  was 
seen  in  Athenian  life,  but  not  in 
the  relations  of  husband  and 
wife.  Indeed,  "a  wife,"  according 
to  Menander,  "is  a  necessary 
evil."  "The  tender,  unselfish 
solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the 
beloved  was  felt  sometimes  by 
men  for  promising  lads;  the  en- 
thusiasm of  passion  was  soms- 
times  kindled  by  a  gifted  courte- 
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san,  educated  by  the  conversations  of  the  great  men  of  her 
time."  (Emily  James  Putnam,  The  Lady,  p.  12.)  The 
hetaerae,  skilled  entertainers  in  dancing  and  music,  were 
not  infrequently  friends  of  statesmen,  artists,  and  philoso- 
phers. Most  famous  of  all  was  Aspasia,  the  companion, 
mistress,  and  finally,  the  wife  of  Pericles. 

In  Cicero's  day  there  arose  in  Rome,  under  Grecian  in- 
fluences, a  new  type  of  woman,  the  woman  of  cultus.  "More 
and  more  the  notion  gained  ground  that  a  clever  woman 
who  wished  to  make  a  figure  in  society,  to  be  the  center 
of  her  own  monde,  could  not  well  realize  her  ambition 
simply  as  a  married  woman.  She  would  probably  marry, 
play  fast  and  loose  with  the  married  state,  neglect  her 
children,  if  she  had  any,  and  after  one  or  two  divorces,  die 
or  disappear.  .  .  ."  (W.  W.  Fowler,  Social  Life  at  Rome.) 
The  hetaerae  of  Greece  and  the  women  of  cultus  of  Rome 
were  forerunners  of  the  "new  woman"  of  our  time. 

The  origin  of  romantic  marriage  has  often  been  attributed 
by  scholars  to  the  chivalrous  knight  and  the  courteous  lady 
of  feudal  society.  But  the  love  of  the  lady  of  the  castle 
was  not,  as  was  due,  for  her  liege  and  lord,  her  husband, 
but  was  bestowed  upon  some  gallant  knight,  or  wandering 
troubadour,  or  adoring  poet. 

A  MORE  tenable  theory  derives  the  romantic  basis  of 
modern  marriage  from  the  social  life  of  royal  courts 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  particularly  from  that  of  France. 
The  brilliance  of  the  court  with  its  punctilious  etiquette  and 
freedom  of  morals  attracted  an  outer  circle  of  ladies-in- 
waiting  and  courtesans,  sometimes  of  gentle  birth,  not  in- 
frequently of  lowly  origin,  who  by  their  loveliness  of  face 
and  figure,  charm  of  manner,  or  vivacity  of  mind,  might 
well  evoke  the  grand  passion  in  courtier,  nobleman,  or  king. 
The  romance  thus  engendered  might  terminate  in  a  tem- 
porary alliance,  or  in  a  long  attachment  as  mistress,  or  even 
in  permanent  union  in  marriage.  Louis  XIV,  le  grand 
monarque,  matrimonially  allied  with  the  Hapsburgs,  had  a 
succession  of  mistresses,  the  last  and  most  famous  of  whom, 
the  Marchioness  de  Maintenon,  born  in  prison  and  reared 
in  poverty,  he  secretly  wedded,  although  he  never  raised  her 
to  the  throne  vacated  by  the  death  of  his  queen.  Most 
romantic  of  all  was  the  dizzy  rise  of  the  illiterate  daughter 
of  a  Lithuanian  peasant  on  the  uncertain  stepping-stones  of 
masculine  favor :  the  bride  of  a  Swedish  dragoon ;  the  war- 
prize  of  a  Russian  general ;  the  purloined  favorite  of  a 
prince;  the  mistress  and  then  wife  and  consort  of  Peter  the 
Great;  and  finally,  after  his  death,  Catherine  I,  the  regnant 


empress  of  the  Russias. 


In  the  next  century  in  France  with  its  highly  artificial 
social  life  developed  to  a  degree  of  perfection  previously 
unknown  the  art  of  politesse  as  a  basis  of  social  intercourse 
between  the  sexes.  The  liaisons  of  its  ladies  were  only  one 
phase  of  this  new  and  daring  adventure  of  women  into 
the  realm  of  masculine  literary,  philosophic,  and  political 
interests,  'invaded  before  only  by  the  hetaerae  and  courte- 
sans. 

While  in  that  same  eighteenth  century  in  England  the 
intellectual  "ladies  of  blue  stockings"  were  unromantic  not 
only  in  their  marriages  but  also  in  their  associations  with 
the  great  men  of  their  time,  the  meteoric  career  of  five  or 
six  ladies  of  the  demi-monde  fascinated  and  shocked  the 
nation.  But  fashions  in  the  demi-monde  of  fair  and  frail 
ladies  and  gallant  and  spirited  gentlemen  changed — and  the 
romantic  association  rose  in  esteem. 


[By  1769]  it  had  ceased  to  be  the  mode  to  make  a  fille  de  joie 
a  universal  toast.  Now  the  man  of  spirit  flaunted  his  own 
mistress,-  and  a  score  of  famous  liaisons,  dating  from  this  time 
or  a  little  later,  indicate  a  variation  from  the  previous  custom. 
Lord  Sandwich  and  Martha  Ray,  Lord  Seaforth  and  Harriet 
Powell,  Lord  Egremont  and  Rosalie  Duthe — these  are  among 
the  most  famous  alliances  of  that  period.  The  change  was 
salutary  in  another  respect,  for  the  patron  often  married  his 
paramour.  [Horace  Bleackley,  Ladies  Fair  and  Frail,  p.  144.] 

In  the  past  the  romantic  impulse  and  matrimony  were 
disassociated.  True,  mad  infatuations  on  occasion  have 
led  into  happy  married  life,  but  these  are  the  exceptions 
that  might  be  taken  to  prove  the  rule.  And  unfortunately 
in  many  of  these  instances  the  wife  before  marriage  had  been 
a  notorious  woman.  In  the  Old  World  romance  was  kept 
apart  from  marriage  because  of  its  seeming  incompatibility 
with  any  prudent  consideration  of  family  interests.  Therein 
lies  the  unique  interest  in  the  attempt  in  the  New  World  of 
America  to  reconcile  the  romantic  impulse  with  family  well- 
being. 

IT  is  in  the  United  States  that  perhaps  the  only,  at  any 
rate  the  most  complete,  demonstration  of  romantic  love 
as  the  prologue  and  theme  of  marriage  has  been  staged. 
The  explanation  lies  not  far  afield.  The  relaxation  of 
parental  control  over  courtship  has  changed  marriage  into  a 
romantic  adventure  instead  of  a  serious  and  responsible 
undertaking  in  which  not  merely  the  family  but  the  state 
was  concerned. 

The  natural  setting  for  romantic  love  is  freedom  of  choice, 
but  that  is  not  all  that  is  implied.  The  meaning  of  the  term 
"romantic"  gets  its  essential  nuances  in  a  contrast1  with  the 
terms  "conventional,"  "formal,"  "decorous,"  and  "con- 
strained." For  the  romantic  impulse  manifests  itself  in 
feelings  and  sentiments  that  are  profoundly  personal  and 
imperious.  In  its  more  passionate  expression  it  knows  neither 
limits  nor  restraints,  but  possesses  the  lover  so  completely 
that  reputation,  honor,  truth,  and  loyalty  seem  as  nothing 
to  the  smile  of  the  loved  one.  It  is  the  essence  of  romantic 
love  that  it  is  unlimited  and  unrestrained,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  it  releases  all  the  other  elementary  passions, 
jealousy  and  revenge,  so  intimately  associated  with  it.  That 
is  one  significance  of  the  proverb,  "All  is  fair  in  love  and 
war." 

Naturally,  then,  romantic  love  tends  to  consider  the 
person,  not  the  type,  and  personal  traits,  as  beauty,  charm, 
individuality,  rather  than  family  wealth  and  social  standing. 
Accordingly,  love  overcomes,  or  seeks  to  overcome,  all  the 
barriers  of  wealth,  class,  and  culture.  The  romantic  aspect 
of  courtship  is  heightened  wherever  an  attempt  is  made 
to  limit  freedom  of  choice,  as  when  parental  opposition  re- 
sults in  an  elopement. 

THERE  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  romantic  love  has, 
from  an  early  period,  been  accepted  as  the  sole  basis 
for  marriage  by  practically  all  classes  in  this  country.  In  his 
Social  History  of  the  American  Family,*  Arthur  W.  Calhoun 
gives  unmistakable  evidence  in  the  decades  after  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  of  the  "non-commercial  character  of  American 
marriage"  and  of  "carelessness  as  to  social  rank."  In  the 
United  States  as  nowhere  else  in  the  world  has  headstrong 

J)  Set  R.  De  Maulde  la  Clariere,  Les  Femmes  de  la  Renaissance  The 
chapters  on  "Marriage"  and  "The  Married  Woman."  An  interesting  philo- 
sophical conception  of  romanticism  is  elaborated  by  T.  E.  Hulme  in 
Speculation,  Essays  on  Humanism  and  the  Philosophy  of  Art,  pp.  113-40. 

*)  Vol.  II,  pp.  27-32. 
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and  heedless  youth  literally  exemplified  the  amusing  admoni- 
tion of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan:: 

"Never  mind  the  why  and  wherefore, 
Love  can  level  ranks,  and  therefore." 
The  public  appetite  is  insatiable   for  news  of  marriage, 
with  or  without  the  parental  blessing,  of  a  scion  of  millions 
with  a  servant  maid ;  of  a  Harvard  graduate  with  a  chorus 
girl ;  of  an  heiress  from  New  York's  most  exclusive  social 
circle  with  a  self-made  song  writer  whose  boyhood  was  spent 
on  the  East  Side. 

The  romantic  impulse  as  it  finds  its  expression  in  love- 
making  and  marriage  in  this  country  has  had  a  history  in 
which  at  least  three  main  trends  may  be  distinguished :  the 
termination  of  romance  with  marriage  and  its  conversion 
into  conjugal  affection;  the  formulation  of  the  doctrine  that 
the  validity  of  marriage  inheres  in  the  continuance  of 
romantic  love ;  and  a  widespread  reaction  against  romantic 
love  and  the  emergence  of  a  cynical  attitude  toward  court- 
ship and  the  marriage  institution. 

AT  first,  and  typically  in  rural  communities,  romance 
parallels  courtship  and  terminates  with  marriage. 
The  convention  is  maintained,  however,  that  "they  live 
together  happily  ever  afterward."  No  one  will  deny  that 
in  the  open  country,  in  villages  and  towns,  husband  and 
wife,  with  few  exceptions,  "live  together  ever  afterward," 
whether  happily  or  not,  but  probably  more  happily  than  their 
city  cousins.  The  romance  of  courtship  mediates  the  early 
adjustments  of  married  life  and  remains  an  enthralling 
memory  in  the  family  annals.  Before  the  advent  of  the 
automobile,  courtship  and  marriage  took  place  in  the  country 
within  a  small  geographical  area  where  "everyone  knew 
everyone  else."  For  a  youth  to  escort  a  girl  home  from 
evening  service  at  church  on  three  successive  Sundays  made 
him  her  "steady."  Engagement  and  then  marriage  almost 
inevitably  followed.  With  marriage,  the  newly  wedded 
couple  "settled  down,"  the  husband  to  the  regular  round 
of  farming,  the  wife  to  the  routine  of  the  activities  of  the 
house  and  garden.  Their  common  interests  centered  in  the 
management  of  the  farm  and  the  rearing  of  children. 

Ernest  Mowrer,  in  a  book  soon  to  be  printed  (Family 
Disorganization,  University  of  Chicago  Press) ,  explains 
why  the  family  in  rural  America  absorbed  practically  all 
the  interests  of  both  husband  and  wife.  Outside  of  marriage 
there  was  no  career  for  women. 

In  the  rural  environment  of  the  New  World  the  family  was 
an  essential  economic  unit.  The  wife  played  the  part  of  a 
partner  in  wresting  a  livelihood  from  the  soil.  Woman  found 
her  true  sphere  in  the  home  as  a  wife  and  mother.  Spinster- 
hood  was  feared  because  there  was  no  place  for  the  single 
woman  except  the  status  of  a  household  drudge.  The  prime 
motive  in  marriage  was  to  have  a  home — to  be  economically 
secure. 

The  industrial  revolution,  the  growth  of  cities,  the  in- 
crease in  leisure  time,  and  the  forward  strides  in  popular 
education  could  not  but  have  their  effect  upon  marriage  and 
the  family.  The  taking  of  work  out  of  the  home  and  the 
consequent  economic  and  social  emancipation  of  women 
served  in  one  way  or  another  to  heighten  the  emphasis  upon 
romantic  love,  not  only  before  but  after  marriage. 

Romance  no  longer  was  taken  for  granted.  It  became 
the  theme  of  a  vast  literature.  The  "best  sellers"  of  E.  P. 
Roe,  Laura  Jean  Libbey,  and  Harold  Bell  Wright  had  an 
enormous  influence  in  defining,  particularly  for  rural  dis- 


tricts, romantic  notions  of  courtship  and  marriage.  The 
love  stories  in  popular  magazines,  with  a  circulation  running 
into  hundreds  of  thousands,  have  tended  more  and  more  to 
"play  up"  the  stimulating  and  the  exciting  in  the  adventure 
of  love.  The  daily  newspapers  have  followed  suit  with 
thrilling  and  sensational  "true"  stories  from  "life."  Finally 
the  motion  picture  portrays  romance,  with  all  the  semblance 
of  reality,  so  that  the  stars  of  the  screen  have  become  the 
models  for  millions  of  devotees.  Significant  also  is  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  so-called  "problem"  novel  and  "problem" 
play  with  the  discovery  that  the  real  issues  in  romantic  love 
arise  after  rather  than  before  marriage.  All  this  interest 
and  reflection,  although  largely  based  on  vicarious  experience, 
crystallized  into  a  popular  philosophy. 

THE  central  idea  of  this  prevalent  doctrine  was  that  love 
and  love  alone  was  competent  to  bring  together  in  mar- 
riage the  persons  best  fitted  to  establish  a  family.  Supreme 
happiness  was  to 'be  found  in  marriage,  but  only  with  the 
predestined  loved  one.  The  theory  of  the  "soul-mate"  soon 
was  elaborated  to  include  belief  in  "love  at  first  sight"  and 
in  the  necessity  of  meeting  and  marrying  one's  affinity  for 
the  fullest  expansion  of  one's  personality  or  the  accomplish- 
ment of  one's  best  work. 

Naturally  there  was,  even  where  passion  was  deep  and 
sincere,  disillusionment,  notoriously  when  romantic  im- 
pulses led  to  unions  of  persons  with  widely  different  cultural 
backgrounds  and  philosophies  of  life.  It  became  only  too 
evident  that  in  many  marriages  even  if  respect  remained, 
the  romance  faded.  The  affinity  theory  was  modified  to 
demand  either  the  continuance  of  romantic  love  in  marriage 
or  the  dissolution  of  marriage. 

"Incompatibility  of  temperament,"  while  not  a  legal 
ground  for  divorce,  gained  wide  popular  sanction,  especially 
in  cities,  as  a  justification  for  dissolving  an  existing  union 
in  order  to  pursue  ideal  happiness  in  a  new  matrimonial 
venture.  Rudolph  Valentino,  who  in  his  acting  symbolized 
to  the  public  par  excellence  the  romantic  conception  of  love, 
is  reported  to  have  made  this  confession  of  his  faith  (Chicago 
Daily  American,  September  21,  1926,) : 

I  set  out  in  the  belief  that  I  had  achieved  union  with  my 
ideal  mate,  and  I  thought  there  could  be  no  greater  happiness 
for  a  man  than  to  be  united  to  his  soul  mate.  I  soon  realized 
that  marriage  and  the  artistic  temperament  could  not  harmonize 
and  I  lived  in  hell  for  the  days  in  which  I  could  not  adjust 
myself  to  the  extent  of  regaining  my  freedom.  I  pray  you  may 
never  suffer  as  I  have  suffered.  You  may  think  it  strange  that 
I  should  have  risked  a  second  [marriage],  but  I  was  under  the 
delusion  that  it  would  be  different,  and  for  some  weeks  every- 
thing suggested  that  I  was  right.  This  is  the  way  that  fate 
mocks  us  artists  and  it  was  not  long  until  I  realized  that  the 
second  marriage  was  going  the  way  of  the  first. 

The  popular  philosophy  of  romantic  love  was  always  more 
or  less  tempered  by  common  sense.  But  certain  social  re- 
formers and  advanced  thinkers  carried  this  doctrine  to  its 
logical  extreme  of  "free  love."  "As  a  guiding  principle  of 
morality,  the  unity  of  marriage  and  love  must  be  main- 
tained," declares  Ellen  Key,  the  ablest  exponent  of  these 
new  ideas.  In  her  Love  and  Marriage  may  be  found  all  the 
familiar  articles  of  faith  of  romantic  love,  rationalized  and 
emotionalized  in  support  of  "love's  freedom,"  "the  right  of 
motherhood,"  "free  divorce,"  and  "a  new  marriage  law." 

"Those  who  belong  to  each  other  come  together  in  the  end; 
those  whom  chance  parts,  never  belonged  to  each  other"  (p. 
114).  "There  can  be  no  other  standard  of  morality  for  him 
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who  loves  more  than  once  than  for  him  who  loves  once  only: 
that  of  the  enhancement  of  life"  (p.  39).  "In  our  time  ethical 
obtuseness  betrays  itself  first  and  foremost  by  the  condemna- 
tion of  those  young  couples  who  freely  unite  their  destinies. 
When  one  soul  has  found  another  soul,  when  the  senses  of 
both  have  met  in  a  common  longing,  then  they  consider  that 
they  have  a  right  to  the  full  unity  of  love  (p.  108). 

The  theories  and  conclusions  of  such  radical  idealists 
have  had  little  or  no  influence  upon  the  masses  of  man- 
kind, but  they  powerfully  affected  the  small  but  influential 
group  of  the  intelligentsia.  Many  individual  attempts  were 
made  to  demonstrate  the  validity  of  this  rational  program, 
as  in  experiments  in  New  York's  Bohemia,  Greenwich 
Village,  where  social  conditions  were  most  favorable.  In 
Love  and  Greenwich  Village,  Floyd  Dell  pays  a  tribute  to 
the  enthusiasm,  courage  and  intellectual  conviction  with 
which  these  social  rebels  sought  to  carry  out  their  uncon- 
ventional program. 

We  met  each  other  at  the  Liberal  Club  and  became  good 
friends.  We  were  very  fond  of  talk.  We  talked  over  every- 
thing in  the  wide  world.  .  .  .  And  incidentally,  of  course,  we 
agreed  in  disbelieving  in  marriage.  We  considered  it  a  stupid 
relic  of  the  barbaric  past,  a  ridiculous  and  tyrannical  conven- 
tion. We  were  altogether  enchanted  with  each  other's  en- 
lightened opinions. 

_One  evening,  as  Rosemary  and  I  talked,  there  came  in  the 
midst  of  our  intellectual  discussion,  a  pause — a  moment  in 
which  we  gazed  at  each  other  in  one  of  those  silences  that  can 
end  only  in  a  kiss.  And  a  moment  later  we  knew — what  anybody 
else,  no  doubt,  could  have  told  us  all  along,  that  we  were 
in  love. 

The  occasion  seemed  to  demand  a  pledge  of  some  kind.  And 
so,  instead  of  promising,  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  to  be  true 
to  each  other,  we  promised,  in  a  more  modern  fashion,  that 
each  would  be  true  to  himself.  "And,"  said  Rosemary,  "when 
the  time  comes,  and  one  of  us  falls  in  love  with  somebody  else, 
we  won't  lie  about  it.  We  will  tell  each  other,  and  part. 
Freely,  and  without  regrets  or  recriminations!" 

These  were  our  vows — to  be  courageously  candid  in  our 
expected  and  inevitable  unfaithfulness.  For  we  knew,  intel- 
lectually, that  the  time  would  come  when  we  would  no  longer 
love  each  other.  Instinctively,  we  could  not  believe  it — to 
speak  of  such  a  thing  at  a  time  like  this  was  secretly  a  hurt  to 
our  deepest  feelings.  But  we  believed  in  facing  the  facts.  We 
were  reasonable,  intellectual,  modern  young  people.  And — 
there  is  no  doubt  about  it — we  felt  superior  to  the  common 
run  of  mankind. 

It  was  true  that  our  relationship  would  be  condemned  by 
nasty-minded  people.  However,  we  knew  scarcely  any  nasty- 
minded  people.  Our  friends  were  all  modern  young  people  like 
ourselves,  many  of  whom,  secretly  or  openly,  had  dispensed 
with  ceremony  in  their  love-arrangements.  And  we  had  no 
anxious  relatives  to  come  snooping  around,  asking  to  see  our 
wedding  certificate.  Moreover,  being  poor,  we  were  obscure ; 
no  one  in  New  York  would  care  how  we  lived;  the  reporters 
would  not  camp  on  our  doorstep  asking  for  interviews  on  "free 
love."  It  was  not  necessary  for  us  to  pose  on  the  one  hand  as 
martyrs  to  an  ideal,  nor  on  the  other  to  skulk  about  in  secret 
rendezvous  under  the  disguise  of  false  names  and  a  wedding 
ring.  We  need  neither  argue  about  our  conduct,  nor  lie  about 
it.  We  could  be  lovers  openly  and  fearlessly. 

Regretfully  the  ex-villagers  of  the  story  confess  the  failure 
of  their  romance  because  they  found  in  it,  to  their  sur- 
prise, all,  or  nearly  all,  the  problems  of  institutional 
marriage,  and  also  other  problems.  Finally,  after  several 
similar  disillusioning  episodes  the  ex-villagers  find  happi- 
ness in  marriages  based  upon  comradeship  and  common 
interests. 

The  Greenwich  Village  experiment  marks  the  ebb  of 
American  romanticism.  No  environment  more  propi- 
tious for  the  success  of  so  radical  an  experiment  could  have 
been  asked  for.  Its  failure  convinced  the  participants,  if 


we  may  put  credence  in  Mr.  Dell's  narrative,  that  romantic 
adventures  in  free  love  did  not  realize  the  promised  en- 
hancement of  personality  without  at  the  same  time  entailing 
losses  that  offset  or  more  than  counterbalanced  the  gains. 
These  losses  in  disillusionment  and  in  more  tangible  values 
naturally  fell  more  heavily  upon  the  women  than  upon  the 
men.  For  one  thing,  these  unions  were  predicated  upon  the 
absence  of  children,  and  if  a  child  arrived,  its  interests  and 
that  of  its  mother  had  not  been  provided  for. 

Love  in  Greenwich  Village  suggests  another  interesting 
conclusion.  The  free  unions  seem  to  have  been  successful 
to  the  degree  that  the  doctrine  of  free  love  was  held  as  a 
matter  of  theory  rather  than  of  practice.  Mr.  Dell  tells  an 
astounding  story  under  the  title  A  Piece  of  Slag,  of  the 
shattering  of  a  union  through  an  audacious  although  sincere 
attempt  to  submit  the  theories  held  by  the  lovers  to  the  acid 
test  of  experience. 

THE  romantic  impulse  by  itself  and  unsupported  by  other 
sentiments  and  interests  is  not,  it  seems,  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  permanence  of  even  a  free  union.  The  dis- 
illusioned rebels  against  society,  themselves  completely  freed 
from  conventions,  have  sought — each  in  his  own  way — a 
substitute  or  a  supplement  for  the  romantic  impulse,  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  found  in  the  comradeship  and  the 
mutuality  of  interests  of  married  life. 

This  conception  of  a  new  basis  for  marriage  upon  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  love  adventure  has  been  excellently 
stated  by  Elton  Mayo  (Should  Marriage  Be  Monotonous? 
Harper's  Magazine,  September,  1925): 

Adolescent  love  is  an  event;  married  love  is  a  situation.  The 
first  is  a  critical  phase  of  development,  the  second  is  sustained 
romance.  Love  for  the  wife  implies  an  inability  to  conceive 
of  life  without  her.  For  both  man  and  woman  the  domestic 
atmosphere  should  hold  rest,  and  understanding,  and  sympathy. 

The  exaggerated  wonder  of  adolescence  at  the  mysterious 
revelation  of  the  loved  one  represents  a  stage  of  development 
that  connot  be  perpetuated.  The  irregular  union  is  committed 
to  the  hopeless  attempt  to  perpetuate  this  atmosphere — an 
attempt  which  invariably  fails.  The  few  that  apparently  suc- 
ceed do  so  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  become  marriages  in 
fact  if  not  in  law;  the  woman,  as  a  novelist  has  said,  ceases 
to  be  herself  an  adventure  and  goes  with  the  man  upon  a  joint 
adventure.  The  necessary  condition  of  a  continued  intimacy 
of  living  for  a  man  and  woman  is  the  development  of  external 
and  objective  group  interests.  These  interests  tend  gradually 
to  minimize,  if  not  to  supplant,  the  mutual  preoccupation  with 
each  other  of  two  lovers  on  a  honeymoon.  To  the  young  and 
ardent  I  have  no  doubt  that  middle-aged  matrimony  seems 
unduly  monotonous.  To  those  who  are  middle-aged  and  happy 
it  seems  to  hold  a  serenity  and  a  complexity  of  interest  that 
compare  well  with  the  passing  fevers  of  youth.  If  for  no  other 
reason,  this  apparent  monotony  might  be  justified  by  the  single 
consideration  of  the  disastrous  effect  which  any  alternative 
situation  has  upon  the  growing  child. 

The  reaction  against  the  romantic  conception  of  marriage 
is  largely  confined  to  the  intellectuals,  whether  conservative 
or  radical ;  there  has  been,  as  yet,  no  corresponding  popular 
revolt  against  romantic  doctrines.  There  are  symptoms, 
however,  even  here,  of  a  coming  explosion  of  the  romantic 
dogma:  among  others,  the  restlessness  of  modern  women, 
the  insurgency  of  youth,  a  growing  interest  in  getting  at 
the  underlying  causes  of  family  disorganization. 

Of  all  these  symptoms,  the  results  of  the  new  free- 
dom of  youth  are  most  alarming  to  parents  and  to  the 
public  alike.  In  speech,  in  manner,  and  in  attitude,  boys 
and  girls  still  in  the  teen  age  show  heedless  disregard  for 
convention ;  a  contempt  for  the  advice  of  their  elders — or, 
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worse  yet,  a  smug  indifference  to  it ;  a  sublime  faith  in  their 
own  opinions  about  life  and  conduct;  and  a  cynicism  for 
"the  sacred  things  of  life"  that  shock  the  older  generation 
and  render  its  occasional  efforts  at  intervention  futile,  if 
not  absurd. 

This  attitude  of  youth  does  not  represent  any  intellectual 
reaction  against  the  doctrine  of  romantic  love,  but  it  may 
involve  skepticism,  if  not  cynicism,  about  love  and  marriage, 
which  is  likely  to  cause  real  and  permanent  loss  because  of 
the  close  interdependence  of  personal  development  with 
family  life.  For  this  additional  reason  the  formulation  of  a 
new  conception  of  a  workable  basis  for  family  life  is  im- 
perative. But  parents  and  other  representatives  of  the  older 
generation  find  it  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  talk  with  the 
younger  generation.  "It  is  not  so  much  what  young  people 
do,  but  the  revolutionary  and  outrageous  things  they  say, 
and  the  smart  and  smug  way  in  which  they  say  them,"  is 
the  exasperated  comment  of  many  an  older  person.  The 
very  mothers  who  found  the  advice  of  their  own  mothers 
helpful  in  affairs  of  the  heart  are  bewildered  and  helpless  in 
their  few  and  vain  attempts  to  advise  their  daughters. 

Mrs.  Wilberforce  confided  in  her  own  mother  the  progress 
of  her  early  love  affairs.  She  was  guided  in  them  by  the  older 
woman's  advice.  Vivienne  (her  daughter),  with  a  long  pro- 
cession of  admirers,  rarely  speaks  of  any  of  them,  except  in 
the  most  casual  tone.  Once  or  twice,  in  sentimental  bewilder- 
ment, she  has  turned  to  her  mother  for  counsel  and  during  the 
ensuing  interview  has  given  rather  than  taken  advice.  Mrs. 
Wilberforce  becomes  dumb  and  horribly  ill  at  ease  when  her 
daughter  listens  to  her,  smiles  and  says:  "Oh,  mother,  you're 
so  awfully  mid- Victorian!"  Mid-Victorianism,  inability  to 
keep  up  with  the  times,  are  things  Mrs.  Wilberforce  dreads 
above  all  others.  She  has  grown  accustomed  to  permitting 
Graham  and  Vivienne  to  express,  unchallenged,  beliefs  she 
considers  revolutionary,  to  do  things  she  believes  unwise,  be- 
cause of  a  fear  that  protest  will  make  them  reg'ard  her  as  they 
look  upon  Grandma.  Her  constant  dread  is  that  her  children 
will  consider  her  old-fashioned  and  reactionary.  (A  Family 
Outline  of  Sin,  by  Frederic  F.  Van  de  Water,  The  Ladies 
Home  Journal,  October,  1926,  p.  18.) 

IT  follows  that  the  youth  of  our  time  is  not  likely  to  ac- 
cept without  question  the  counsel  of  age.    The  change 
in  attitude  even  of  the  cultivated  people  described  by  Mr. 
Dell  who  have  passed   through   the  experiences  of   radical 


romanticism,  disillusionment,  and  cynicism  to  a  reconstructed 
philosophy  of  life  will  probably  not  be  entirely  convincing 
to  young  people  of  today.  They  will  not  cease  to  demand 
the  autonomy  of  youth  in  working  out  their  personal  prob- 
lems, and,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  no  problem  is  more 
personal  than  marriage. 

THE  emancipation  of  youth,  like  the  emancipation  of 
women  and  the  freeing  of  the  slaves,  is  a  situation  which 
must,  I  am  forced  to  conclude,  be  recognized,  whether  or 
not  we  approve  of  it.  For  its  acceptance  is  a  precondition  of 
any  communication  with,  or  assistance  to,  the  younger  gen- 
eration. In  the  long  run,  the  only  way  any  of  us  learn  is  by 
experience,  and  it  has  always  been  the  function  of  the  older 
generation  to  transmit  its  experience  to  the  younger  genera- 
tion. The  rapidity  of  social  change  in  the  last  decade  has 
become  so  great,  however,  that  the  experience  of  the  past, 
at  least  in  the  details  of  conduct  and  morals,  is  of  little  or 
no  use,  and  probably  only  a  hindrance,  to  modern  youth. 
Youth  must  solve  its  own  problem  of  love  and  marriage 
and  it  must  be  largely  in  the  light  of  its  own  experiences, 
with  whatever  of  perspective  that  experience  gives. 

In  the  accumulation  of  this  experience,  and  in  rendering 
it  available  to  the  adolescent  and  the  youth,  parents, 
teachers,  social  workers,  psychologists,  psychiatrists,  and 
sociologists  can  function,  not  as  the  moral  preceptors  of 
youth,  but  as  fellow  students  of  the  complex  and  compli- 
cated problem  of  life. 

THIS  resume  of  the  role  of  the  romantic  tradition  in  love 
and  marriage  should  not  be  taken  as  implying  or  prophe- 
sying its  future  disappearance  from  family  life.  Quite  the 
contrary.  The  romantic  impulse  is  an  inveterate  human  trait 
which  seeks  expression  in  every  field  of  man's  activity, 
particularly  in  the  love  life.  Its  expression  in  courtship  and 
marriage  will  continue.  But  there  is  even  now  every  in- 
dication that  the  doctrine  of  romantic  love  as  the  supreme 
if  not  the  sole  raison  d'etre  of  marriage  and  the  family  is 
being  replaced  by  the  conception  that  romance,  comradeship, 
and  mutuality  of  interests,  in  due  and  perhaps  changing 
proportions,  are  all  necessary  for  satisfying  relationships  in 
courtship  and  marriage. 


Drawing  by  Helen  B.   Phelps 
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Sheiks  and  Shekels 

or  Supporting  an  Able-Bodied  Girl 

By  ELEANOR  ROWLAND  WEMBRIDGE 


OUDE  and  Daisy  were  young  and  in  love — 
which  of  course  should  have  settled  it.  They 
should  have  lived  happily  ever  after,  and 
my  story  end  right  here.  But  apparently, 
although  they  had  been  "going  together"  for 
three  years,  marriage  was  as  remote  a  pos- 
sibility as  on  the  first  evening  that  they  met. 

As  his  name  indicates,  and  as  the  strangely  derived  word 
"sheik"  implies,  Dude  was  a  careful  dresser.  He  had  a 
white-collar  job  in  a  bank  for  thirty  dollars  a  week,  which 
is  less  than  the  wage  of  many  a  workman  whose  collar  is 
white  only  on  Sundays.  But  after  Dude's  daily  scrutiny 
of  the  higher  paid  bank  officials  and  his  evening  study  of 
the  haberdashery  of  his  favorite  movie  stars,  he  would  mut- 
ter to  his  mother, 

"Hang  it,  a  guy  has  got  to  dress  decent  if  he  expects  to  get 
anywheres." 

He  was  supposed  to  pay  her  ten  dollars  a  week  for  board, 
and  five  dollars  a  week  on  his  Ford.  This  left  fifteen  for 
gas,  repairs,  lunches,  clothes  and  entertaining  Daisy.  Natu- 
rally his  mother  got  her  ten  after  his  other  obligations  had 
been  met. 

Daisy,  in  her  turn,  paid  eight  dollars  of  her  weekly 
eighteen  to  her  mother  and  spent  the  remaining  ten  on 
lunches,  clothes  and  marcels.  At  least  one  supposes  that 
she  did,  for  as  she  admitted,  she  hadn't  the  faintest  idea 
where  her  money  went,  and  she  invariably  was  broke  on 
payday. 

There  was  nothing  to  distinguish  Dude  and  Daisy  from 
their  friends.  All  of  them  had  to  dress  well  and  drive 
some  kind  of  a  car.  If  they  did  not,  they  were  totally  at 
a  loss — what  else  was  there  to  do  ?  They  could  not  sit  every 
evening  in  Daisy's  little  parlor  and  either  drive  out  the 
family  or  converse  endlessly  in  their  presence  when  they 
had  nothing  of  general  interest  to  say.  Sometimes,  if  both 
of  them  were  broke,  they  practised  a  new  dance  step,  and 
Daisy's  parents  went  conveniently  to  bed.  But  this  was  a 
mere  time-filler  till  they  could  afford  to  pay  the  fee  to 
Dancedream  and  make  a  real  night  of  it.  Such  were  the 
lovers  and  their  mental  and  financial  resources. 

These  evenings  had  gone  on  for  three  years  with  every 
prospect  of  as  many  more. 

"When's  the  wedding  coming  off?"  was  the  tormenting 
question  of  the  other  girls  in  Daisy's  office. 

"Now  when  you  and  Dude  decide  to  settle  down — " 
Daisy's  mother  would  hesitatingly  suggest,  only  to  be  in- 
terrupted by  Daisy's  peevish  retort,  "Do  let  Dude  and  me 
alone.  It  sounds  as  if  you  wanted  to  get  rid  of  me." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Daisy  wanted  something  to  happen. 
She  only  cut  her  mother's  remarks  short  because  she  could 
not  bear  to  admit  that  Dude  was  not  pressing  her  to  name 
the  day.  He  had  a  tendency  to  shy  away  from  her  little 
feminine  sighs  for  "a  cute  bungalow''  and  "Gee!  I'm  crazy 
about  children"  and  suggest  an  ice-cream  soda  or  some 


equally  harmless  substitute.  She  knew  that.  Dude  was 
fond  of  her,  and  that  she  wanted  a  change.  She  also  saw 
plainly  enough  that  he  was  not  eager  to  support  her.  But 
she  reasoned  thus  to  herself: 

"Dude  has  to  get  up  with  an  alarm  clock  anyhow.  Mar- 
rying me  won't  make  it  any  worse.  It  costs  no  more  to 
take  his  wife  to  a  show  than  his  girl.  If  he  pays  me  the 
same  ten  dollars  he  pays  his  mother,  I  can  manage  as  well 
as  she  can — so  what  are  we  waiting  for?" 

Sometimes  the  elusiveness  of  her  sleek  but  non- 
committal lover  would  so  irritate  her  that  she  could 
not  be  appeased  by  a  new  dance  step  or  a  chocolate  sundae. 
Her  tongue  would  get  an  edge  on  it  that  would  drive  him 
to  the  soothing  influence  of  a  poker  game  with  his  male 
acquaintances.  "Back  with  the  unmarried  men,"  they  would 
shout,  as  Dude  joined  in  with  a  sheepish  grunt,  and  the 
silver  that  would  have  gone  towards  Daisy's  entertainment 
if  she  had  been  better-tempered,  went  into  the  jack-pot. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  that  because  girls  in  the  flesh 
were  absent  from  the  poolroom  they  were  absent  from  the 
minds  of  the  young  men  at  the  poker  table,  or  from  their 
conversation. 

"Nifty  suit  you've  got,"  remarked  a  foreman  from  a  box 
concern,  as  Dude  sauntered  in.  "I'll  bet  that  set  you  back 
the  twenty-five  berries  you'd  saved  up  for  the  honeymoon." 

"More  than  twenty-five,"  commented  a  vacuum-cleaner 
salesman.  "You  can't  hope  for  that'  double-breasted  model 
when  your  wife  gets  at  your  pockets." 

"Bet  your  life,  a  happy  home  will  take  the  razor  edge 
out  of  your  pants,"  laughed  a  young  fellow  from  a  machine 
shop,  who  never  lost  a  chance  to  get  back  to  the  old  crowd 
when  his  wife  left  town.  "It's  all  right  to  be  a  white- 
collar  man  when  you're  single,  but  wait  till  the  knot's  tied. 
Your  first  coal  bill  will  knock  all  that  foolishness  out  of 
you." 

"Depends  on  the  job  you've  got,"  remarked  Dude  stiffly, 
at  which  the  mechanic  flared  back:  "Bet  you  don't  get  more 
than  my  thirty-five  per,  purple  suit  and  all!"  Dude  main- 
tained a  discreet  reserve. 


'"""["""HE  girls  ain't  good  managers  any  more,"  commented 
a  clerk  from  a  hardware  store.  "The  kid  down  at 
our  place  got  married  last  Saturday,  and  back  to  work  on 
Monday  morning.  'Why  ain't  you  at  the  washtub?'  I  says, 
for  a  joke.  And  she  says,  'I'd  rather  get  my  sixteen-fifty 
and  spend  it,  and  send  Tony's  shirts  to  the  Chink.  Nix  on 
the  soapsuds,'  she  says.  She's  a  cute  kid,  too,  but  she  spends 
five  dollars  on  perfumery  and  two  dollars  on  shoe  buckles. 
I  seen  her  do  it.  She'll  have  to  quit  sometime,  and  then 
where  will  her  Tony  be?" 

"He'll  be  in  a  box-car  heading  for  the  open  spaces,"  was 
the  sour  comment  of  the  heavy-set  fellow  who  ran  a  chain 
grocery,  as  he  shuffled  the  cards.  He  was  twenty-three 
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years  old  and  divorced,  and  as  such  his  opinion  was  entitled 
to  respect.  "Show  yourself  a  good  time,  fellas,"  he  used 
often  to  advise  them,  but  don't  sign  on  the  dotted  line  if 
you  can  keep  your  head.  All  they  want  is  to  spend  the 
money  they're  sick  of  earning,  and  get  some  soft  guy  to  earn 
it  for  them.  Twenty  dollars  for  a  hat,  nothing!  I  should 
pay  twenty  dollars  to  put  a  hat  on  any  woman's  head." 

"That's  all  right,"  rejoined  a  car  conductor,  "but  some  of 
them  are  so  damned  independent  that  if  you  don't  buy 
their  hats,  they  go  back  and  buy  their  own,  like  the  kid 
you  were  talking  about,"  nodding  at  the  hardware  clerk. 
"My  sister  stayed  home  after  she  was  married,  two  months. 
Thought  she'd  like  the  change.  But  'Oh  hell,'  she  says, 
'who  wants  to  scrub  a  floor  for  no  pay,  when  she  can  an- 
swer the  phone  for  fifteen  per?  If  both  of  us  stay  off  the 
floor,'  she  says,  'it  won't  get  dirty  and  won't  have  to  be 
scrubbed.'  It's  no  use,  none  of  us  can  make  her  stay  home." 

"Why  should  she?",  snapped  a  house  painter  noted  for 
his  bolshevist  views.  "Leave  it  to  her  kids  to  take  the  mean- 
ness out  of  her.  She'll  be  glad  to  have  hubby  buy  the  shoes 
and  forget  the  buckles  when  she's  got  a  few  kids.  Till  then, 
let  her  pay  her  own  bills." 

"Aw,  cut  out  the  girl  stuff,"  interposed  Dude  irritably. 
"I  came  here  to  get  away  from  them."  And  he  pulled  in 
the  pot  of  seven  chips. 

Dude  always  hoped  for  light  from  these  masculine  en- 
counters, but  he  invariably  came  away  more  in  the 
dark  than  ever.  He  was  really  fond  of  Daisy,  and  a  few 
evenings  by  himself  left  him  lonely  and  out  of  sorts.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  was  not  dense,  and  he  saw  plainly  enough 
that  although  she  was  tired  of  earning  money  in  a  cross 
lawyer's  office,  she  was  by  no  means  tired  of  spending  the 
money  that  she  earned,  and  she  shied  away  from  the  thought 
of  economy  exactly  as  he  did  himself.  Neither  of  them  saw 
any  possibility  of  earning  alone  what  both  of  them  had  be- 
come accustomed  to  spend.  For  that  is  the  problem  of  the 
sheik  and  his  lady,  to  fulfill  the  behests  of  the  tailor's  ads 
and  the  movie  queen,  on  the  wages  of  cover-all  aprons  and 
flannel  shirts. 

"Damn  it,  she  knows  a  ticket  to  the  Dream  costs  one 
buck  as  well  as  I  do,"  reflected  Dude,  "and  she  knows 
how  much  a  good  feed  sets  me  back.  Why  is  she  always 
hinting  about  bungalows?  Where  does  she  think  the  dough 
is  coming  from  ?" 

"V  T  EVERTHELESS,  since  it  was  evident  that  although 
J_^  Daisy  was  perfectly  able-bodied,  she  wanted  to  quit 
wage  earning  if  she  could,  and  make  Dude  support  her  in 
an  agreeable  fashion,  Dude,  perfectly  aware  of  this,  would 
periodically  figure  on  an  old  envelope. 

"Say  we  only  have  a  hundred  and  thirty  a  month  just 
at  the  start.  Subtract  forty  for  rent,  and  it's  ninety,  and 
say  we  each  eat  about  five  dollars  a  week — that's  forty 
more  out.  Say  we  pay  five  a  week  on  the  furniture,  and 
five  on  the  car —  '  and  he  found  that  they  would  have 
about  two-fifty  a  week  between  them  for  extras  like  shows 
and  gasolene — and  clothes.  Two-fifty!  He  often  spent 
more  than  that  in  one  evening,  and  Daisy  was  not  marry- 
ing him  to  be  a  recluse  and  never  go  near  an  amusement 
park — he  knew  that  very  well. 

Dude  would  cram  his  discouraging  envelope  into  his 
pocket  and  stroll  down  to  Daisy's.  They  would  saunter 
into  a  movie  and  a  drug  store,  and  the  evening  would  end 
•with  Dude  a  dollar  or  so  poorer,  and  Daisy  more  restless 


and  dissatisfied.  Both  mothers,  hearing  their  respective 
children  creep  up  to  bed  about  midnight,  would  wonder  how- 
it  was  going  to  end. 

As  he  expected,  after  some  days  of  being  on  the  outs, 
Daisy's  voice  sounded  one  evening  on  the  'phone. 

"Say,  Dude,  a  girl  I  know  wants  us  for  dinner  tomorrow 
night.  Want  to  come?" 

Dude,  who  was  very  bored,  accepted  with  relief  and  six 
the  next  evening  he  in  his  spring  togs,  and  Daisy  in  a  charm- 
ing dress  (she  had  borrowed  her  next  week's  wages  to  pay 
the  first  instalment)  were  knocking  at  Mrs.  Finch's  door. 
This  festivity  had  been  enthusiastically  planned  by  Mrs. 
Finch,  agreed  to  amiably  enough  by  her  silent  young  hus- 
band, and  accepted  with  gusto  by  Daisy.  The  hostess  wished 
to  show  off  her  new  home.  Daisy  hoped  that  the  powers 
of  suggestion  would  work  subconsciously  on  Dude.  Dude, 
who  felt  himself  slipping,  was  not  averse  to  seeing  how  this 
marriage  business  worked  out  in  action.  He  felt  sure  that 
Finch,  who  was  an  electrician,  earned  no  more  than  he  did, 
and  if  Mrs.  Finch  was  a  good  manager,  she  might  teach 
Daisy  a  thing  or  two.  In  fact,  everyone  had  been  con- 
sulted and  had  agreed  to  play  the  game  except  Miss  Patty 
Finch,  aged  one  year. 

T)ATTY  lived  an  orderly  life  as  a  rule.  She  played  out-of- 
_!_  doors  and  she  took  a  nap.  She  romped  with  her  father 
when  he  came  home  from  work,  and  she  took  a  bath  and 
went  to  bed.  Today  this  routine  had  been  seriously  inter- 
fered with.  Her  mother  had  been  too  busy  to  take  her  out, 
and  her  father,  after  much  splashing  and  shaving,  was  too 
clean  to  allow  her  to  crawl  over  him.  As  a  crowning  in- 
sult, she  had  been  washed  and  curled  and  prevented  from 
creeping  around  the  floor  in  her  clean  dress.  Her  forbear- 
ance had  been  strained  to  the  uttermost  when  her  father 
with  a  last  determined  thrust,  sat  her  in  her  high  chair 
and  opened  the  door  to  his  guests.  Daisy  rushed  up  to 
kiss  the  baby,  who  had  never  seen  her  before  and  resented 
the  familiarity.  She  shrieked  and  clawed  at  Daisy's  hair, 
and  since  such  treatment  would  immediately  ruin  a  dollar 
and  a  half  marcel,  Daisy  hastily'  put  her  back  in  her  chair 
where  she  screamed  so  lustily  that  it  was  plain  that  bed 
was  the  only  solution. 

"You  boys  can  fry  the  steak,  while  we  put  the  baby's 
nightdress  on,"  announced  Mrs.  Finch,  and  with  this  the 
girls  retired  to  the  bathroom  while  the  two  young  men 
gingerly  entered  the  kitchen.  If  anything  was  needed  to 
complete  young  Patty's  wrath,  this  was  the  move.  She  was 
accustomed  to  a  leisurely  bath,  much  conversation  with  a  cel- 
luloid duck  and  manoeuvres  with  the  soap  and  wash-cloth. 
Now  all  this  was  to  be  snatched  from  her.  She  decided 
that  a  spirited  protest  was  wholly  within  her  rights.  She 
screamed  and  twisted.  She  pulled  the  guest  towels  into 
the  tub.  She  finally  worked  herself  into  such  a  fury  that 
she  started  the  painful  operation  known  as  holding  her 
breath.  Mrs.  Finch  became  terrified.  She  threw  water  in- 
to the  baby's  face,  thereby  drenching  Daisy,  who  backed 
instinctively  into  the  kitchen  only  to  encounter  a  worse 
catastrophe. 

Neither  Dude  nor  Mr.  Finch  was  an  experienced  cook, 
and  the  latter  felt  that  slight  irritation  which  most  non- 
talkers  feel  toward  talkers,  and  all  non-dudes  feel  toward 
dudes.  Moreover,  his  attention  was  divided,  for  his 
daughter's  screams  made  him  nervous  and  clumsy.  As  he 
turned  the  steak,  Dude  backed  quickly  to  avoid  the  spat- 
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tering  grease  and  sat  directly  in  the  salad  plates  on  the 
kitchen  table.  This  was  too  much — mayonnaise  dressing 
all  over  the  seat  of  his  new  suit,  and  all  because  a  hulking 
fellow  could  not  turn  a  steak  without  spattering.  He  looked 
up  with  an  angry  oath,  and  Daisy  caught  not  only  his 
wrathful  mutterings  but  an  answering  malice  in  Finch's 
eyes  as  if  he  would  say,  "Take  that  on  the  seat  of  your 
pants,  you  tailor's  dummy!" 

DUDE  recovered  himself  sufficiently  to  let  Daisy  swab 
him  off  and  he  sat  down  at  the  table  where  he  was 
presently  joined  by  the  dishevelled  Mrs.  Finch,  who  left 
her  husband  to  walk  the  floor  with  the  maddened  Patty. 
Daisy  gallantly  aired  all  her  funny  stories,  until  she  fairly 
cackled  with  self-consciousness.  The  ice  cream  was  eaten  in 
silence  and  after  it  was  over,  both  girls,  almost  in  tears, 
murmured  good-byes  and  excuses,  and  Dude  and  Daisy  found 
themselves  outside  the  door.  Dude  lit  a  cigarette  in  em- 
bittered gloom,  but  Daisy  flatly  lost  her  head  and  began 
to  cry  hysterically. 

"You  haven't  any  right  to  think  it's  always  that  way," 
she  sobbed  with  no  preliminaries. 

Dude  dragged  her  by  the  elbow  till  they  came  to  a  bench 
where  she  slumped  down  beside  him. 

'"For  the  Lord's  sake,  shut  up,"  he  hissed.  "Who's  hurt- 
ing you  ?" 

But  Daisy  had  caught  Patty's  brainstorm. 

"I  know  what  you  think.  You  think  that  if  we  got 
married,  it  would  be  just  like  that.  And  our  food  would 
be  messed  up  and  our  clothes  look  terrible.  But  it's  not 
fair  to  think  it's  always  like  that." 

Dude,  secretly  willing  to  be  convinced,  murmured,  "Why 
wouldn't  it  be?" 

"Mama'd  help  us,"  she  wailed. 

"You  said  your  folks  were  moving  away,"  retorted  Dude. 

"Well,  your  sisters  could  help  if  we  had  company." 

"My  sisters!  My  eye!"  was  Dude's  sarcastic  comment. 
"They'll  be  fixing  salad  of  their  own  for  people  to  sit  in 
by  that  time.  Besides,  I  don't  want  to  live  in  a  nuthouse, 
even  if  we  don't  have  company." 

"I  could  get  a  woman  to  help,"  persisted  Daisy. 

"If  there'd  been  any  more  women  in  that  two-by-four 
I'd  be  bughouse  right  now,"  snarled  Dude. 

"Couldn't  we  live  with  your  mother?"  moaned  Daisy. 

Dude  reddened.  He  was  behind  twenty  dollars  in  his 
board,  as  it  was.  With  Daisy's  to  pay,  it  would  be  forty. 

"We'll  leave  the  relatives  out  of  this,"  he  muttered. 

"Anyhow,  the  Finches  weren't  so  bad,"  Daisy  insisted. 
"Patty  is  real  cute  sometimes,  they  say.  And  I  could  man- 
age as  well  as  they  do.  I  can  cook.  You  don't  seem  to 
think  I  can  do  anything — "  and  her  sobs  broke  out  afresh. 

"You  can  pound  a  typewriter  but  I  know  you're  sick  of 
it.  You've  told  me  so  enough  times.  You  want  something 
pretty  choice  for  a  change.  Those  Finches  never  do  anything 
but  stay  home.  They  haven't  got  a  car,  so  they  couldn't 
go  any  place  but  a  movie.  And  how  long  could  they  stay 
in  a  movie  with  that  kid  yelling  like  an  Indian?  You'd 
like  that  swell — being  kicked  out  of  a  movie  once  a  week !" 

He  did  not  pursue  this  further  for.  he  felt  embarrassed 
to  dwell  upon  a  possiblle  family.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
his  eye  had  fallen  on  the  milk  bill  in  the  Finch  kitchen. 

"That  kid's  a  tank!"  he  muttered  cryptically.  Then  and 
there  he  ruled  out  "kids."  And  without  them,  as  he  re- 
flected, "Why  in  hell  can't  Daisy  support  herself?" 


He  was  not  stingy,  but  he  had  no  illusionss  and  he  was 
broke.  Daisy  was  no  fool.  Why  could  she  not  see  it,  and 
relieve  him  of  the  embarrassment  of  admitting  it? 

But  Daisy  could  not  adjust  herself  instantly,  either  to 
the  picture  of  herself  as  a  Mrs.  Finch,  perpetually  chained 
to  the  kitchen  sink,  or  as  Dude's  wife,  trudging  off  to 
work  forever,  exactly  as  she  was  doing  at  present.  There 
must  be  some  more  picturesque  alternative.  There  must 
be  some  cake  that  could  be  both  kept  and  eaten.  Surely 
they  had  not  philandered  three  years  merely  to  be  caught 
in  such  a  commonplace  dilemma.  The  pleasing  couples  in  the 
movies  always  faded  out,  wreathed  in  smiles,  in  a  rose  garden. 

"Other  men  manage  somehow,  why  can't  you?"  she  in- 
sisted. "What's  the  idea,  keeping  a  girl  waiting  forever?" 

An  angry  flush  mounted  Dude's  cheek  at  this  thrust. 
"I  don't  remember  ever  asking  you  to  wait,"  he  snapped. 

"You've  just  the  same  as  asked  me.  You've  gone  with 
me  three  years,  and  everyone  expects  we're  engaged.  You 
•  keep  all  the  other  fellows  away." 

"What  other  fellows?"  roared  Dude. 

"All  of  them,"  reiterated  Daisy.  "I  can't  plan  anything. 
I  don't  know  what  I'm  going  to  do.  You'll  have  me  slav- 
ing away  in  that  lawyer's  office  till  I'm  a  hundred.  ,  If  you 
don't  ever  expect  to  support  a  wife,  why  don't  you  say  so?" 

Then  as  her  last  ill  advised  thrust,  "If  you  are  looking 
for  a  girl  to  support  you,  you  can  look  somewhere  else." 

At  this  the  two  involuntarily  rose  to  their  feet,  and  faced 
each  other.  The  expression  on  Dude's  face  at  last  pene- 
trated Daisy's  perturbed  spirit. 

"I've  never  asked  you  nor  any  other  damned  woman  to 
support  me,  and  I  never  will."  With  which  statement, 
muttered  through  his  teeth,  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  dis- 
appeared, leaving  Daisy  to  regret  her  rash  jibe  in  solitude. 
She  waited  for  him  but  he  did  not  return.  When  she  could 
wait  no  longer,  she  crept  home  alone. 

AFTER  a  sleepless  night  of  reflection,  Daisy  could  see 
that  she  had  been  unjust.  Dude  could  not  give  her 
what  he  did  not  have.  It  was  her  affair  and  not  his  that 
she  had  been  unwilling  to  give  him  up  and  look  for  a 
husband  elsewhere.  If  he  had  not  saved  his  money,  it  was 
because  she  had  helped  him  spend  it,  and  she  had  not  saved 
her  own.  She  would  go  to  his  house  with  an  apology. 
She  would  start  a  savings  account  so  that  she  need  not 
go  to  him  empty-handed.  She  would  learn  to  be  an  eco- 
nomical housekeeper.  She  might  even  forego  a  diamond 
ring — or  if  that  was  going  too  far,  she  would  at  least  work 
after  she  was  married  till  it  was  paid  for.  She  would  take 
her  mother  and  his  into  her  confidence.  She  would  do  all 
that  she  should  have  done  before. 

She  rang  the  bell  at  Dude's  house  the  next  evening,  and 
her  most  ingratiating  smile  was  on  her  face.  Dude's  mother 
had  evidently  been  crying,  and  crying  for  a  considerable  time. 
Her  eyes  were  heavy  and  red,  and  as  they  fell  on  Daisy  they 
turned  hostile.  Thoroughly  shocked,  Daisy  stared  at  her. 

"Why,  what's  the  matter?  What's  happened?"  she  gasped. 

"I  guess  you  know  what's  happened.  You're  probably  at 
the  bottom  of  it.  You  know  all  right." 

"I  do  not  know,"  cried  Daisy.  "Where  is  he?  What's 
happened?  What's  happened  to  Dude?"  she  insisted, 
stretching  out  her  hands  impulsively. 

"You  don't  know?  Well,  he's  run  away.  He's  run  off 
and  joined  the  navy.  There.  You  know  now!" 

And  she  slammed  the  door  in  Daisy's  face. 


City  Life  and  Domestic  Discord 

By  ERNEST  R.  MOWRER 

"The  family  has  come  to  the  city  from  the  country  and  has  become  disorganized 

on  its  journey.     It  cannot  and  -will  not  become  organized  by  returning  to  the 

country,  but  only  by  working  out  new  habits,  new  points  of  view,  new  ideals, 

adapted  to  the  complicated  and  shifting  conditions  of  city  life." 


QO  problem  in  the  modern  world,  perhaps,  is 
fraught  with  such  pathos,  such  tragedy  and 
such  universal  interest  as  the  disorganization 
of  family  life.     And  yet  in  no  field  of  social 
relations  is  there  a  greater  dearth  of  accurate  • 
information  than  exists  concerning  the  steps 
which  might  be  taken  to  prevent  the  heartaches  of  which 
each  divorce  speaks  so  eloquently.     Throughout  the  western 
world,  and  especially  in  the  United  States,  the  sentimental 
attitude  toward  marriage  has  glorified  this  ceremony  until 
it  has  become  the  crowning  event  of  one's  life.     To  break 
the   union,   which   had    its   beginning   before   the   marriage 
actually  transpired,  represents  in  many  cases  the  destruction 
of  a  romantic  picture  for  which  no  satisfactory  substitute 
ever  is  found. 

Statistics  of  divorce  and  desertion  are  cold.  They  offer 
little  help  in  understanding  the  factors  which  have  brought 
about  crises  in  the  marital  ventures  of  so  many  persons. 
What  good  does  it  do  the  social  reformer  or  the  distracted 
wife  whose  husband  is  unfaithful,  to  know  that  in  Chicago, 
for  example,  there  were  6,094  divorces  granted  in  1919; 
2,66 1  cases  heard  in  the  Court  of  Domestic  Relations  in 
1921;  one  divorce  to  five  marriages  in  1924;  and  so  on? 
Such  statistics  give  no  clue  to  the  causes  of  the  family  con- 
flicts which  they  indicate. 

THE  simplest  method,  perhaps,  of  getting  at  the  causes  of 
domestic  conflict  which  tends  to  terminate  in  family  dis- 
integration, is  to  study  the  social  life  of  an  area  in  com- 
parison to  that  of  another  or  other  areas.  Thus  if  the 
divorce  rate  is  higher  in  the  United  States  than  in  Europe, 
the  conventional  explanation  is  in  terms  of  the  differences 
in  the  cultures  of  these  two  geographical  areas.  But  cul- 
tural differences  in  the  population  do  not  conform  nicely  to 
political  or  other  artificial  boundaries,  such  as  state  or  county 
lines.  Differences  in  divorce  rates  by  states,  for  example, 
indicate  the  diversity  of  legal  restrictions  rather  than  differ- 
ences in  manners,  customs,  religion,  ideals,  standards  of 
living,  and  so  on.  If,  however,  one  selects  an  area  within 
which  the  terms  upon  which  a  divorce  may  be  secured  are 
constant,  a  state  or  a  city,  one  may  assume  that  the  legal 
factors  represented  in  cases  of  family  disintegration  are  the 
same,  and  therefore  may  be  neglected  so  far  as  a  comparison 
between  parts  is  concerned.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  the 
city  of  Chicago. 

Chicago,  like  every  large  city,  is  made  up  of  many 
areas — residential  neighborhoods,  industrial  communities, 
immigrant  colonies,  rooming-house  districts — all  tending  to 


•Data  for  this  article  were  taken  from  the  author's  book,  Family  Dis- 
organization: An  Introduction  to  a  Sociological  Analysis,  which  will  be 
brought  out  by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press  in  December. 


have  their  distinctive  cultural  characteristics,  diverse  by 
racial  and  national  origin,  by  economic  status,  by  marital 
conditions  and  by  cultural  type.  These  cultural  differences 
of  city  areas  are  reflected  in  the  activities  and  interests  of 
the  people.  Standards  of  all  kinds  vary  from  neighborhood 
to  neighborhood.  What  is  considered  moral  in  an  expensive 
residential  district,  for  example,  may  be  judged  immoral  in 
an  immigrant  colony. 

But  how  do  these  parts  of  a  city  become  differentiated? 
What  are  the  forces  making  for  segregation?  What  de- 
termines the  boundaries  of  communities?  How  does  this 
process  of  differentiation  affect  the  family?  In  what  way 
is  family  disorganization  related,  first,  to  the  different  ways 
of  living  represented  by  these  different  communities;  and 
second,  to  the  forces  making  for  the  differences  between  one 
community  and  another? 

It  is  said  that  cities  grow  like  trees,  adding  new  rings  at 
the  outer  edge  and  rotting  at  the  core.  Yet  the  growth 
of  a  tree  is  simple  compared  with  that  of  a  city  where  the 
processes  of  expansion  are  many  and  complicated. 

As  the  city  grows,  there  is  not  merely  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  buildings,  an  expansion  over  a  larger  territory, 
or  a  multiplication  of  avenues  of  communication.  A  process 
of  segregation  and  differentiation  also  takes  place  which 
gives  character  to  its  areas.  Institutions  and  residences 
spread  out  in  all  directions  from  the  center  tending  always 
to  find  the  most  advantageous  position.  People  are  drawn, 
likewise,  by  their  interests  to  the  neighborhoods  especially 
favorable  for  survival  and  success. 

Extension  of  transportation  lines  not  only  draws  the  outer 
areas  of  the  city  toward  the  business  center  in  time  but  it 
draws  business  out  of  the  central  areas  as  well.  As  a  result 
there  grows  up  a  series  of  sub-centers  which  tend  to  further 
break  up  the  community  into  areas  bounded  by  thorough- 
fares, railways,  street-car  lines,  bus  lines,  elevated  lines,  etc. 
The  city  becomes,  thus,  a  net-work  of  inter-crossing  barriers 
dividing  areas  each  of  which  has  its  own  peculiar  character- 
istics. These  characteristics  act  as  a  magnet  in  drawing 
those  social  types  of  people  which  are  appropriate  and  re- 
pelling those  which  do  not  fit.  Thus  there  are  family  and 
non-family  areas,  areas  of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  racial  areas, 
occupational  areas,  and  cultural  areas.  Even  the  age  and 
sex  distribution  varies  for  different  areas. 

^*  YSTEMS  of  communication,  the  newspaper,  the  tele- 
yj  phone,  the  telegraph,  and  the  radio  also  have  a  profound 
influence  upon  the  growth  of  a  city.  They  tend  to  counteract 
differentiation  and  segregation  upon  the  basis  of  external 
characteristics  such  as  race  and  substitute  for  these,  or  accen- 
tuate, the  more  subtle  interests  such  as  aesthetic  interests 
and  philosophies  of  life. 
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Another  factor  in  the  growth  of  the  city  is  that  of  indus- 
trial expansion.  Industries  are  likely  to  locate  along  the 
rail-  and  water-ways;  light  manufacturing  just  outside  the 
district  taken  by  business ;  and  heavy  manufacturing  at  out- 
lying points.  The  zone  of  light  manufacturing  constantly 
encroaches  upon  the  area  held  for  residential  purposes  and 
thus  lowers  its  value  for  residence.  This  causes  a  selection 
by  this  area  of  those  elements  in  the  population,  who,  be- 
cause of  their  poverty,  cannot  find  a  -foothold  elsewhere;  or 
who,  because  of  low  repute,  cannot  remain  securely  in  the 
more  favored  neighborhoods. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  location  of  heavy  manufacturing 
at  outlying  points  builds  up  colonies  of  workers  about  the 
factories,  while  the  managers  live  outside  these  districts. 
Retail  stores  and  other  small  business  ventures  tend  also  to 
grow  up  in  these  sub-centers,  producing,  in  so  far  as  family 
life  is  concerned,  the  same  differentiation  of  areas  which 
characterizes  the  city  as  a  whole. 

Thus  in  the  growth  of  the  city,  communities  become  dif- 
ferentiated— first,  in  terms  of  structure  which  operates  as  a 
selective  force  in  the  distri- 
bution of  population;  second, 
in  terms  of  institutions  which 
come  to  serve  the  differen- 
tiated local  groups.  The  re- 
sult is  to  give  to  the  city  a 
wide  variety  of  cultural 
areas  which  mould  even 
family  life  into  a  diversity  of 
forms. 

With  reference  to  family 
life,  five  types  of  areas  may 
be  found  in  Chicago:  non- 
family  areas,  emancipated 
family  areas,  paternal  family 
areas,  equalitarian  family 
areas,  and  maternal  family 
areas.  Each  of  these  is  close- 
ly correlated  with  a  certain 
kind  and  amount  of  family 
disorganization. 

The  non-family  areas  are 
to  be  found  in  the  center  of 
the  city,  in  and  adjoining 
the  central  business  district — 
in  Chicago,  the  Loop.  They 
tend  to  be  one-sex  areas — predominately  male — such  as 
Greektown,  Chinatown  and  Hobohemia. 

The  areas  of  the  emancipated  family  are  the  districts  of 
rooming-houses  and  kitchenette-apartments,  and  residential 
hotels.  The  so-called  "emancipated"  family  feels  itself  freed 
from  the  conventions  which  have  been  the  anathema  of 
feminism.  There  are.  no  children,  or  very  few;  relations 
with  the  neighborhood  are  casual,  of  the  "touch-and-go" 
sort;  the  interests  of  both  husband  and  wife  lie  outside  the 
home;  both  are  employed  for  the  most  part,  though  not 
necessarily. 

Paternal  family  areas  are  those  of  the  workers,  char- 
acteristic of  the  tenement  areas  and  the  immigrant  colonies 
such  as  the  Ghetto  and  Little  Sicily,  where  the  husband 
rules  the  home.  The  families  are  large.  The  interests 
of  the  wife  are  confined  to  the  affairs  of  the  home  and  the 
care  of  the  children. 

The  equalitarian  family  areas  are  the  residential  districts 
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wherein  live  the  middle  and  professional  classes.  Here  there 
are  children,  though  families  tend  to  be  small.  There  is  the 
maximum  of  equality  in  the  relationship  between  husband 
and  wife.  The  wife  has  interests  outside  the  home,  dele- 
gating the  care  of  the  children  largely  to  a  nurse-maid. 

The  maternal  family  areas  are  those  of  the  commuter, 
primarily  the  neighborhoods  of  the  upper  bourgeoisie.  These 
outlying  districts  are  characterized  by  single  houses,  typically 
bungalows,  and  large  yards.  There  are  children  here  also. 
The  wife  tends  naturally  to  become  the  head  of  the  family, 
at  least  so  far  as  neighborhood  relations  are  concerned,  for 
the  husband  is  absent  from  home  most  of  the  twenty-four 
hours.  Any  interest  taken  in  the  affairs  of  the  community 
falls  to  the  wife. 

In  a  city  the  size  of  Chicago  these  five  different  types  of 
areas  tend  to  take  an  idealized  form  of  concentric  circles. 
The  first  or  innermost  circle  is  that  of  the  non-family  areas — 
the  downtown  business  district.  The  second  circle  repre- 
sents the  paternal  family  areas.  In  this  area  land  values 
are  high,  but  the  buildings  are  not  adapted  to  the  uses  to 
—  ^  ^  which  the  land  will  eventu- 

ally  be  put  by  the  invading 
commercial  and  industrial 
development.  Until  the  in- 
vasion is  complete,  low  rents 
make  this  district  a  favorable 
location  for  immigrant  col- 
onies, rooming  -  houses  and 
vice.  The  emancipated  fam- 
ily is  found  here  also,  though 
it  is  hardly  characteristic.  In 
fact,  the  areas  of  the  emanci- 
pated family  tend  to  lie  along 
the  boundaries  of  other 
areas,  following  the  lines  of 
rapid  transportation. 

The  third  circle  is  that  of 
the  equalitarian  family  areas. 
This  is  the  true  apartment 
area  where  the  family  may 
move  from  time  to  time  but 
is  likely  to  stay  within  the 
same  general  community  for 
a  considerable  length  of 
time.  Transportation  is  by 
surface  cars,  elevated  rail- 
ways, automobiles,  motor  coaches,  subways,  and  steam  rail- 
ways. Beyond  this  is  the  outer  circle  of  the  suburbs  or  the 
maternal  family  areas  of  single  houses  where  the  automobile 
and  the  commuters'  special  are  the  chief  means  of  trans- 
portation. 

How  may  the  varying  characteristics  of  these  different 
family  areas  help  to  explain  disorganization  in  the  family 
life  within  them? 

In  seventy  communities  in  Chicago,  family  disintegration 
shows  a  range  from  no  cases  at  all  during  1919,  the  year 
studied,  to  68  broken  marriages  per  10,000  of  population. 
(Chapter  V,  Family  Disorganization,  discusses  the  source 
of  these  data  and  gives  a  detailed  table  of  rates.) 
This  means  that  within  Chicago  there  is  as  great  a 
range  in  the  practice  of  family  disintegration  as  in 
the  whole  of  the  United  States,  excluding  Nevada.  And 
yet  here  the  legislative  and  administrative  factors  are  con- 
stant while  for  the  United  States  (Continued  on  page  334) 
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The  Y.W.C.A.  Talks  It  Over 

By  Mrs.  ABEL  J.  GREGG 


'INCE  its  beginning  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  has  concerned  itself 
with  the  problems  of  women  at  work  in 
industry  and  the  professions,  as  well  as 
those  of  women  at  leisure.  Recent  contacts 
with  its  large  and  diverse  membership,  how- 
ever, have  revealed  the  pressure  of  a  basic  problem  implicit 
in  the  others,  the  adjustment  of  the  individual  within  her 
family  group,  comprising  such  questions  as  parental  domi- 
nance; emotional  instability;  the  choice  of  matrimony  versus 
a  job,  or  of  matrimony  plus  a  job;  the  lessening  opportuni- 
ties for  early  marriage;  the  home  responsibilities  and  emo- 
tional adjustment  of  unmarried  women;  and  the  changing 
ideal  of  marriage  in  the  minds  of  women  from  the  concept 
of  the  husband  as  sole  provider,  head,  and  autocratic  director 
of  the  family,  to  one. of  comradeship  in  economic,  family  and 
social  matters. 

The  greater  freedom  of  the  younger  generation  in  rela- 
tion to  those  of  the  opposite  sex,  the  freer  discussion  of  sex 
matters,  and  the  evidences  of  a  breakdown  of  former  con- 
ventions and  repressions,  have  caused  a  jarring  impact  on  the 
emotions  of  the  slightly  older  girls  as  well  as  of  those  of  the 
previous  generation.  The  young  women  in  their  twenties, 
denied  the  freedom  and  the  possibly  questionable  information 
which  their  younger  sisters  possess,  were  seeking  enlighten- 
ment on  the  problems  of  love  and  marriage.  Groups  of  en- 
gaged girls,  with  pathetic  eagerness,  clustered  around  secre- 
taries and  lecturers,  asking  particularly  with  searching  ques- 
tions, how  family  adjustment  could  be  brought  about,  and 
requesting  scientific  information  as  to  the  psychological, 
physiological,  moral,  and  social  aspects  of  marriage  relations. 
All  this  was  evidence  that  the  family  setting,  the  setting 
of  both  the  parental  home  and  the  new  home  to  be  founded, 
was  a  legitimate  and  fruitful  field  in  which  the  Association 
might  minister  to  the  all-around  living  and  thinking  of  its 
members.  Therefore,  in  the  autumn  of  1924,  the  Education 
and  Research  Division  of  the 
National  Board  of  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  organized  a  project  group 
called  the  Commission  on  the 
Family  in  the  Life  of  To-day. 

The    Commission    thought    of 
its   task    as   including    five   main 


to  leave  out  one  was  met  by  an  out-cropping  of  demands 
for  help  in  that  particular  realm. 

The  Commission  decided  to  go  about  its  work  not  by 
arranging  for  lecturers  or  reading  groups  in  these  general 
areas,  but  to  encourage  the  thinking  of  members  by  organiz- 
ing discussion  groups  under  able  leadership,  with  one  or 
two  members  in  each  group  who  were  well  equipped  by  study 
of  the  subject  under  discussion  to  participate  as  need  arose. 
These  discussion  groups  were  designed  to  discover  the  degree 
of  consciousness  of  problems  of  family  life  in  the  minds  of 
the  group ;  to  reveal  to  the  Commission  where  these  in- 
dividuals stood  in  their  opinions  and  possible  prejudices,  and 
where  their  greatest  needs  and  interest  lay;  and  to  reveal  to 
individual  members  their  own  emotions,  prejudices,  and  in- 
hibitions by  a  process  of  group  and  self-analysis. 

THE  choosing  of  these  subjects  and  this  method  of  ap- 
proach to  problems  where  dogmatic  pronouncements 
have  been  rife,  is  significant  of  a  real  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  Commission  for  truth-seeking  by  individuals.  It  bears 
out  the  comment  of  young  people  today  that  dogma  is  not 
a  sufficient  answer  for  their  problems;  that  the  power  to 
discriminate  and  judge  personal  values  must  be  built  up  by 
actual  practice  in  discriminating.  It  further  shows  the  Asso- 
ciation has  a  willingness  to  keep  pace  with  changing  interests 
and  emphases.  Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  the  interests  of 
many  young  women  were  centered  in  political  and  labor 
problems.  Nowadays,  the  central  focus  has  shifted  from 
such  so-called  "social  causes"  to  "personal  situations." 

As  a  means  of  achieving  some  measure  of  its  purpose,  the 
Commission  outlined  the  procedure  of  its  discussion  groups, 
according  to  a  "pattern  discussion  outline,"  a  method  which 
carries  the  endorsement  of  recognized  educational  experts  as 
an  effective  means  of  breaking  down  prejudices  and  building 
a  foundation  for  intelligent  opinion  for  its  participants  by  the 
following  four  steps:  identification  and  accurate  description  of 

the  problem;  definition  of  issues 
involved  for  all  parties  concerned 
in  the  problem ;  recognizing,  eval- 
uating, and  choosing  possible  solu- 
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ily ;  women  in  the  family  ;  mod- 
ern marriage  ;  and  the  emotional 
adjustment  of  unmarried  women. 
It  was  recognized  that  any  one 
of  these  topics  might  well  be  the 
study  of  a  lifetime,  and  yet  all 
were  of  such  immediate  and  vital 
concern  to  the  Association's 
membership  that  any  attempt 
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a  "word  test"  and  an  "opinion  test"  to  reveal  to 
themselves  the  areas  of  their  greatest  interest,  prej- 
udice, ignorance,  or  open-mindedness.  These  are 
based  on  the  form  and  method  of  tests  devised  by 
Dr.  Goodwin  B.  Watson  of  Columbia  University, 
covering  the  general  areas  of  the  five  main  cate- 
gories planned  by  the  Commission.  Specific  sub- 
jects for  discussion  were  agreed  upon  after  the  in- 
formal and  sometimes  amusing  preliminary  tests 
had  broken  the  ice,  releasing  the  tension  and  self- 
consciousness  of  the  group. 

THE  Commission  used  the  tests  and  discussion 
material  during  the  summer  of  1925  in  four 
community  conferences,  composed  of  some  indus- 
trial and  business  girls,  as  well  as  of  general  mem- 
bers and  volunteer  and  secretarial  leaders  of  city 
and  town  associations,  in  the  Central,  Rocky 
Mountain,  Southern  and  Eastern  regions,  and  in 
one  student  conference  in  the  Northeastern  region. 
The  total  attendance  in  these  discussion  groups  was 
more  than  five  hundred. 

The  members  ranged  from  a  fairly  homogeneous 
group  of  students  of  college  age  to  community  con- 
ference groups  ranging  in  age  from  18  to  50,  and 
an  educational  background  varying  from  grammar 
school  to  Ph.  D.  The  majority  were  unmarried, 
although  there  was  a  sprinkling  of  married  women  delegates 
and  volunteer  advisers.  There  were  a  few  foreign-born  and 
more  of  foreign  parentage.  There  were  girls  and  women 
from  industry,  business,  and  the  professions.  In  short,  the 
500  or  more  were  a  veritable  cross-section  of  young  women 
in  these  United  States.  Such  distinct  types  stand  out  as 
a  shy,  little  Mexican  girl  from  San  Antonio,  who  sat  in 
the  front  row  at  a  western  conference  with  a  face  glowing 
with  interest,  but  who  could  not  muster  courage  to  partici- 
pate until  the  last  days  when  "ways  and  means"  of  carrying 
out  attempts  at  solution  were  being  discussed.  Then  she 
struggled  to  her  feet,  telling  in  halting,  broken  English  of 
the  "foolishness"  of  some  of  the  factory  girls  with  whom 
she  worked,  and  asking,  "Please  tell  me,  can  I  help  them 
know  what  I  learned  from  here?" 

THE  first  test  included  forty-one  words.  It  was  de- 
signed to  measure  the  spontaneous  reaction  of  the  in- 
dividual members,  who  were  asked  to  cross  out  rapidly  the 
words  that  suggested  more  that  was  disagreeable  than  agree- 
able, more  annoying  than  pleasing,  and  more  antagonizing 
than  appealing.  The  list  of  words  with  the  total  score  of 
the  519  women  and  girls  enrolled  in  groups  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1925  is  given  in  the  adjoining  table. 

Analysis  of  the  test  scores  was  attempted  but  the  Com- 
mission realized  that  the  findings  cannot  be  regarded  as 
scientific  because  of  the  various  interpretations  put  upon  the 
words  by  groups  from  different  localities.  However,  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  note  that  in  the  test  75  per  cent  of  the 
total  of  519  found  the  term  "unmarried  mother"  unpleas- 
ant, but  within  the  separate  groups  the  proportion  who  found 
the  term  disagreeable  ranged  from  54  per  cent  of  a  group 
of  eastern  volunteers,  who  probably  had  a  background  of 
social  work,  to  96  per  cent  of  a  group  of  eastern  business 
girls.  "Old  maid"  was  displeasing  to  50  per  cent  of  a  group 
of  industrial  girls  in  Pennsylvania,  to  65  per  cent  of  the 
eastern  college  girls  and  to  52  per  cent  of  a  mixed  western 


What  Displeases  Y  Members. 

The  score  of  a  spontanous  reaction  test  by 

519  women 

and  girls 

Crossed 

Crossed 

out  by 
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Victorian                               104 

Nun 

305 

Ma   Ferguson                      224 

Home 

I 

Homemaker                            10 

Unmarried  mother 

401 

Flapper                                333 

Joan  of  Arc 

2 

Feminism                               105 

Widow 

55 

Equal  rights                            43 

Psychology 

15 

Ladies   Home  Journal         22 

Housekeeper 

23 

Baby                                           19 

Jane  Addams 

16 

Mme.  Schumann-Heink       14 

Petting 

39i 

Bobbed  Hair                          37 

Kuchen,  Kirche,  Kinder 

135 

Mary  Pickford                      52 

Old  maid 

270 

Bachelor                                  92 

Carrie  Chapman  Catt 

81 

Sex  expression                     255 

Divorce 

373 

Roosevelt                                 15 

Widower 

74 

Smoking                                348 

Judge  Florence  Allen 

15 

Mother                                      O 

Woman   preacher 

124 

Tradition                                52 

Single  standard 

81 

Chivalry                                   15 

Stepmother 

167 

Professional  woman              13 

Mary  Garden 

82 

Queen  Marie  of  Roumania  43 

Personality 

0 

Economic  Independence        24 

group,  while  only  4  per  cent  of  the  eastern  business  girls 
and  9  per  cent  of  the  eastern  volunteer  workers  found  the 
term  unpleasant.  The  business  girls  found  "bachelors"  no 
more  annoying  than  "old  maids,"  but  among  the  volunteer 
workers  "bachelor"  was  crossed  out  twice  as  often  as  "old 
maid."  As  a  whole,  the  groups  found  "old  maid"  more 
distasteful  than  "bachelor."  To  the  industrial  groups  neither 
"homemaker"  nor  "housekeeper"  was  unpleasant.  With  the 
other  groups,  all  except  the  volunteer  workers  found  "house- 
keeper" slightly  more  unpleasant  than  "homemaker." 

The  confusion  and  inconsistency  of  thinking  which  were 
apparent  throughout  the  discussions  is  illustrated  by  the 
different  reactions  to  words  of  similar  import.  For  instance, 
the  term  "professional  woman"  was  not  disagreeable  to  any 
of  the  industrial  or  business  girls,  while  "economic  inde- 
pendence" with  somewhat  the  same  connotation,  was  un- 
pleasant to  6  per  cent  of  the  industrial  and  to  16  per  cent 
of  the  business  girls.  Again,  none  of  the  industrial  group 
objected  to  "equal  rights"  but  22  per  cent  found  Carrie 
Chapman  Catt's  name  displeasing;  and  while  only  13  per 
cent  of  the  college  group  crossed  out  "equal  rights,"  36 
per  cent  felt  an  unpleasant  reaction  to  Mrs.  Catt's  name. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  tests,  the  members  were  asked  to 
describe  the  associations  and  mental  pictures  which  arose  in 
their  minds  as  they  crossed  out  certain  words.  This  analysis 
revealed  their  wide  divergence  in  feeling  and  opinion  and 
enabled  them  to  trace  these  feelings  back  to  some  specific 
source.  They  were  asked  then  to  classify  these  sources 
under  such  headings  as  home  training;  personal  experience 
and  observation ;  consideration  of  reliable  data ;  or  books, 
papers  and  magazines,  and  so  on. 

THIS   process    of   self-analysis   provided   some    amusing 
moments  when  the  inconsistencies  of  their  scores  were 
revealed.     One  girl  who  endorsed  all  the  liberal  women's 
movements  had  crossed  out  Mrs.  Catt's  name,  and  finally 
found  it  was  simply  because  she  did  not  like  the  sound  of 
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it.  Another  who  was  equally  liberal  in  her  views,  confessed 
to  an  unpleasant  reaction  to  "economic  independence"  be- 
cause she  had  disliked  a  woman  whom  she  had  once  heard 
discuss  it.  Several  groups  unanimously  declared  that  they 
failed  as  a  whole  to  base  their  thinking  on  consideration  of 
reliable  data  and  whole-heartedly  set  about  to  scrutinize  the 
sources  of  all  their  attitudes. 

The  opinion  test  comprised  a  series  of  statements  repre- 
senting common  points  of  view  ranging  from  ultra-liberal  to 
ultra-conservative  and  reactionary.  They  were  graded  by 
the  women  who  took  the  tests  in  five  different  categories: 
absolutely  true,  probably  true,  undecided,  probably  false,  ab- 
solutely false.  Here  again  the  scores  indicated  a  wide  range 
of  opinion  as  well  as  confused  and  contradictory  attitudes 
within  the  individual  herself.  For  example  the  statement: 
"There  is  only  one  valid  cause  of  divorce,  unfaithfulness," 
was  considered  absolutely  true  by  19  per  cent  of  the  519, 
while  24  per  cent  marked  it  absolutely  'false.  Again,  the 
statement:  "Marriage  is  a  sacrament  and  its  regulation, 
therefore,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  church,"  brought  a 
range  of  opinion  from  32  per  cent  who  believed  this  entirely 
true  to  15  per  cent  who  believed  it  utterly  false.  When  it 
came  to  "a  husband  and  wife  should  think  alike  on  all 
vital  matters,"  2O  per  cent  were  positive  that  this  statement 
is  true  and  39  per  cent  were  equally  sure  that  it  is  false. 

THE  most  positive  agreement  came  when  exactly  62  per 
cent  agreed  that  the  following  statements  were  abso- 
lutely or  probably  true:  "Men  and  women  should  share 
equally  in  the  initiative  of  finding  and  choosing  mates"; 
"Broken  homes  are  the  chief  causes  of  juvenile  delinquency" ; 
and  "Nothing  excuses  women's  having  sex  relationships  out- 
side of  marriage."  There  was  agreement,  also,  when  72 
per  cent  believed  that  the  statement,  "Homemaking,  if 
well  done,  is  a  full  time  job,"  was  absolutely  or  probably 
true,  and  when  70  per  cent  felt  convinced  that  "A  woman 
will  find  her  truest  self-expression  through  her  husband  and 
her  children." 

The  group  strongly  agreed  that  the  following  state- 
ments were  absolutely  or  probably  false:  "No  girl  can  be 
popular  today  who  does  not  pet"  (76  per  cent)  and  "There 
never  have  been  any  women  geniuses  and  there  never  will 
be,"  and  "It  is  better  to  be  unhappily  married  than  not  to 
be  married  at  all,"  both  of  which  were  condemned  by  85 
per  cent. 

An  interesting  discrepancy  was  indicated  in  the  problem 
of  homemaking  versus  career,  when  72  per  cent  considered 
it  true  or  probably  true  that  "Homemaking  is  a  full  time 
job,"  70  per  cent  thought  "Women's  truest  self-expression 
is  in  a  husband,"  while  40  per  cent  think  "Every  woman 
wants  a  career  as  well  as  a  family."  A  range  of  opinion 
which  indicates  an  interesting  field  for  discussion  lies  in  the 
score  for  "A  woman  should  have  as  many  children  as  God 
sends  her,"  where  17.1  per  cent  marked  this  as  absolutely 
true,  8.6  per  cent  as  probably  true,  22.6  per  cent  as  doubtful 
or  undecided,  13.1  per  cent  as  probably  false,  and  13.4  per 
cent  as  absolutely  false. 

A  S  in  the  word  test,  differences  in  interpretation  affected 
/"\  the  score,  but  it  seems  just  to  conclude  that  these 
girls  and  women  were  greatly  confused  and  puzzled  in  their 
thinking,  and  lacking  in  knowledge  in  realms  which  might 
be  considered  peculiarly  their  own.  Further,  they  were 
most  eager  for  opportunities  to  formulate  their  ideas  and  to 


become  more  articulate  in  their  expression  by  acquaintance 
with  text-books  and  by  the  scientific  data  presented  by  ex- 
perts in  their  groups.  This  eagerness  for  opportunities  to 
discuss  and  consider  outside  points  of  view  was  particularly 
gratifying  in  the  view  of  their  prejudices  and  emotional 
conditioning,  which  were  revealed  to  themselves,  particularly 
in  the  word  test. 

Many  found  that  the  source  of  their  attitudes  toward  a 
subject  was  due  to  wrong  educational  methods,  wrong  in- 
formation, or  to  lack  of  information.  This  was  especially 
true  in  matters  of  sex  where  strong  fears,  repressions,  and 
inhibitions  were  general.  It  was  evident,  however,  that  the 
greater  freedom  of  discussion  of  sex  in  newspapers  and 
cheap  magazines,  in  novels  and  on  the  stage  had  led  even 
the  most  fearful  and  timid  to  seek  authoritative  information 
to  offset  the  cheap  exploitation  of  sex  to  which  young  people 
are  exposed.  As  one  Oklahoma  girl  of  22  expressed  it, 
"The  girls  younger  than  we  are  seem  to  know  much  more 
about  life  than  we  do.  I  don't  believe  they  have  got  their 
information  from  the  right  sources,  but  they  believe  that 
we  older  girls  are  'slow'  and  don't  know  anything.  How 
can  we  find  out  the  truth  and  help  them?" 

In  some  of  the  student  groups  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  and  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation have  arranged  for  frank  discussions  on  sex  matters 
between  men  and  women.  At  a  joint  conference  of  college 
men  and  women  in  the  summer  of  1926,  Dr.  Edith  Hale 
Swift  of  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association  gave  a 
long  morning  to  these  eager  young  people,  who  asked  that 
the  schedule  of  meetings  be  changed  to  allow  for  a  con- 
tinuation of  her  regular  hour.  Question  after  question  was 
answered  by  Dr.  Swift,  in  whom  the  students  found  at  last 
an  authority  from  whom  they  could  ask  the  things  that  they 
had  long  wanted  to  know.  As  one  expressed  it,  "What  a 
relief  to  know  these  simple  facts  which  we  have  been  led 
to  believe  it  was  evil  for  us  even  to  want  to  know!" 

OTHER  experiences  of  the  1926  summer  conferences 
revealed  the  interest  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  fam- 
ily and  the  need  for  the  Family  Commission  to  extend  the 
organization  of  discussion  groups  for  all  ages  and  types  of 
memberships.  The  Girl  Reserve  Conferences,  for  girls 
under  18,  are  organized  throughout  on  the  democratic  prin- 
ciple of  allowing  the  interest  of  the  girls  themselves  to  dic- 
tate the  subjects  for  their  discussion  and  study,  and  often 
the  discussion  on  "Life  and  I"  veered  to  the  question  of 
family  adjustment.  At  one  Girl  Reserve  Camp  in  the  Middle 
West,  the  following  conclusions  were  agreed  upon :  "Girls 
should  be  given  all  the  facts  and  information  they  will  need 
for  making  decisions,  and  then  be  allowed  to  make  them 
and  take  responsibility  for  them."  "Give  girls  the  facts 
about  life."  "If  the  parents  are  unwilling  to  talk,  girls 
have  the  right  to  go  to  others  for  facts."  "Mothers  and 
girls  ought  to  read  together  books  on  the  things  girls  want 
and  need  to  know."  "Fathers  and  mothers  ought  to  be 
helped  to  think  more  of  home  as  a  place  of  security  from 
which  the  children  can  seek  adventure  only  because  there 
is  a  place  where  they  are  secure — a  place  on  which  they  can 
depend." 

A  discussion  group  at  a  community  conference  in  the 
East  under  the  Family  Commission  afforded  a  place  where 
business  girls  and  older  women,  with  some  mothers  among 
them,  faced  one  another  frankly  over  questions  of  adjust- 
ments between  older  and  younger  family  members.  Some  of 
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the  factors  discussed  as  affecting  family  happiness,  were: 
selfishness  on  the  part  of  both  old  and  young ;  lack  of 
democracy  in  the  home;  jealousy;  favoritism;  lack  of  un- 
derstanding of  the  new  freedom  of  youth,  especially  by  for- 
eign mothers ;  discrimination  as  to  advantages  given  boys 
and  girls ;  failure  to  give  sex  education ;  the  feeling  of 
inferiority  in  parents  whose  children  are  better  educated 
than  they  are ;  and  the  tendency  of  parents  to  want  to 
live  their  children's  lives  for  them. 

Cases  to  illustrate  these  points  were  presented  from  the 
experiences  of  some  individuals  in  the  group  who  were  able 
to  express  an  objective  statement  of  their  own  family  prob- 
lems. One  girl  gave  an  impersonal  account  of  the  problem 
of  a  jealous  step-mother  recounting  without  emotion  the 
factors  in  a  trying  situation  and  her  various  attempts  to 
better  it.  The  rest  of  the  group  were  thus  helped  to  the 
conclusion  expressed  by  one  girl :  "When  we  can  see  our 
grievances  as  objective  problems  to  be  solved,  it  brings  re- 
lief from  the  grievances!"  An  older  woman  added:  "The 
girls'  grievances  make  up  their  mothers'  problems,  and  the 
mothers'  grievances  form  the  chief  problems  for  the 
girls." 

This  group  expressed  the  strong  conviction  that  "child 
study"  was  the  fundamental  point  for  constructive  effort  if 
the  family  were  to  function  properly  and  not  perpetuate  the 
maladjustments  under  which  it  now  suffers.  Practically  all 
the  group  asked  for  a  bibliography  for  study  in  mental 
bygiene  for  children.  Other  solutions  for  family  problems 
vere  "more  democracy  in  the  home"  and  "more  respect  for 
the  personalities  of  all  members  of  the  household,  old  and 
young." 

A  HEATED  discussion  resulted  from  a  consideration 
£\  of  whether  women  should  work  after  marriage.  The 
older  women  all  were  against  it  with  strong  emotion,  while 
several  younger  members  had  personal  experience  to  offer. 
One  young  woman  said,  "I  don't  believe  in  women  work- 
ing after  marriage.  I  waited  five  years  to  be  married  and 
worked  and  saved  for  our  home.  And  now  that  I  am 
married  I  don't  want  to  work  outside  my  home."  An- 
other replied,  "I  got  married  at  once,  and  worked  for  four 
years  afterwards,  until  we  could  build  our  home.  I'm  glad 
I  had  those  four  years  with  my  husband,  even  if  I  did  have 
to  work." 

The  discussion  calmed  down  with  a  listing  of  the  values 
gained  and  lost  by  women's  work.  No  attempt  was  made, 


however,  to  achieve  unanimity.  The  purpose  of  the  dis- 
cussion was  served  by  having  each  group  recognize  the 
values  held  by  others. 

The  younger  members  of  the  group  held  an  extra  session 
to  discuss  their  special  problems,  and  birth  control,  con- 
sidered from  the  two  angles  of  creating  and  preserving  the 
family,  emerged  as  the  topic  of  chief  interest.  It  was  felt 
that  birth  control  would  improve  the  'family  by  limiting  the 
creation  of  new  lives  to  mothers  who  were  physically  fit, 
and  to  homes  where  support  would  be  adequate.  It  was 
agreed  that  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the  family,  birth  con- 
trol must  not  be  excessive,  while  lack  of  knowledge  of  birth 
control  tended  to  break  down  the  family  by  preventing  a 
satisfactory  emotional  adjustment  between  husband  and 
wife.  The  advantage  of  continence  versus  contraceptives  as 
a  method  of  birth  control  was  discussed  but  no  conclusions 
were  reached,  because  of  the  lack  of  available  scientific  in- 
formation. 

A  LETTER  from  the  leader  of  one  of  last  summer's 
/y_  conferences  in  the  West  summarizes  the  general  ex- 
perience in  the  groups:  "Their  theories  were  hard  and  fast, 
but  their  actual  living  and  feeling  were  better  than  their 
theories."  As  the  report  of  the  Family  Commission  on  the 
preliminary  work  in  the  summer  of  1925  declared:  "Re- 
sponse was  immediate,  both  as  to  subject  matter  and  method 
of  discussion.  A  tabulation  of  the  records  of  the  tests  and 
discussions  made  two  points  clear.  First,  the  great  concern 
for  better  family  life,  which  was  accompanied  by  very  con- 
'fused  thinking  and  a  lack  of  reliable  or  scientific  informa- 
tion in  many  important  areas  such  as  marriage  and  divorce, 
activities  of  married  women  outside  the  home,  women's  con- 
cern with  sex,  and  so  on;  second,  a  strong  emotional  set 
which  made  it  seem  unlikely  that  they  woud  acquit  ade- 
quate data  without  deliberate  effort  and  help  from  outside 
sources. 

"There  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  high  degree  of  consciousness 
of  the  problems  of  family  life  in  the  minds  of  the  group 
members,  nor  of  the  wholesome  effects  of  frank  and  im- 
personal discussion  of  matters  which  have  been  usually  left 
in  the  realm  of  emotions,  leading  'to  a  sense  of  grievance, 
helplessness,  revolt,  or  repression.  The  releasing  effect  of 
attempted  recognition  and  identification  of  underlying  causes 
for  certain  emotions,  prejudices,  and  inhibitions,  and  the 
translating,  as  one  girl  expressed  it,  'of  grievances  into  prob- 
lems to  be  solved,'  seemed  helpful  and  worthwhile." 
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5:30—6 
Rise,      bathe, 

dress,  heat  bot- 
tle. 

6 — 6:30 
Change  and 
feed  baby  and 
re-make  his 
bed.  Put  blan- 
kets to  air. 

6:30—7 
Prepare  break- 
fast. 

7—7:30 
Help  four-year- 
old  dress  and 
prepare  food 
formula  for 
day 

7:30—8 
Breakfast. 

8—8:15 
Swift  glance  at 
front  page  of 
paper,  speed 
the  parting 
husband,  shut 
front  gate  and 
send  four-year- 
old  out  to  her 
sand-pile. 

8:15—8:30 
Clear  break- 
fast table. 
make  grocery 
list,  receive  ice 
man  and  mop 
up  after  him. 

8:30—8:45 
Spank  daugh- 
ter who  climb- 
ed over  fence. 
Answer  tele- 
phone. Dismiss 
peddler.  Put 
baby's  wash  to 
soak. 

8:45—9:30 
Wash  dishes, 
make  beds, 
slick  up  living 
room,  rescue 
four-year-old 
from  (1)  bump- 
ed head;  (2) 
flower  bed 
(John's  tulips 
beyond  rescue) 
(3)  caterpillar. 

9:30—9:50 
Accum  u  late 
baby's  bath  and 
bathe    baby. 

9:50—10 
Put   vegetables 
through    sieve. 
Heat   milk. 

10—10:20 
Feed  baby  and 
locate  him  in 
carriage  asleep. 
10:20—10:30 
Slip  on  clean 
smock,  super- 
ficially wash 
four-year-old, 
start  to  gro- 
cery store. 
10:30—11:30 
Buy  meat  and 
groceries  at 
cash  and  car- 
ry, saving 
twenty  -  one 
cents.  Speak 
to  plumber 
about  sink,  got- 
ten beyond  first 
aid.  Exchange 
news  with  two 
neighbors.  Slap 
daugh  t  e  r ' s 
hands  for  med  - 
dling  with 
fruit  display. 
Buy  her  all-day 
sucker  "to  get 


By  Beulah  Amidon 

Safe  in  Woman's  Place 

Graduated  from  the  state  university,  1917 

Taught  in  local  schools,  1917-18 

Promoted.    "One  of  our   best  young  teachers  — 

I'm  afraid  the  city  schools  will  soon  take  her." 

1918-19 
Married    John    Doe,    rising     young    journalist. 

Gave  up  teaching  job,  moved  to  the  city  with 

John  and  undertook  housekeeping  job,  1919 
Housekeeping,  bridge,  clubs,  etc.,  1919-21 
Daughter  arrived ;  John  got  a  raise,  1922 
Son  arrived,  1925 

Present  status : 

John's  salary  $250  a  month.  They  live  in  a 
four-room  bungalow  on  a  tiny  lot  in  an  unfashion- 
able suburb,  so  far  out  that  theatres,  concerts, 
lectures  and  old  friends  are  beyond  reach.  Ann 
"does  all  her  own  work,"  except  the  washing  and 
sometimes  part  of  the  ironing  for  which  she  has 
a  woman  who  "comes  in,"  half  a  day  a  week, 
cost  $2  and  carfare.  Daughter  is  unhappy,  whin- 
ing, bad-mannered,  a  nuisance  rather  than  a  joy. 
Ann  worries  about  her  cruelly,  realizing  that  to 
have  a  happy,  joyous  child  one  must  spend  more 
time  and  money  and  patience  and  thought  than 
she  can  give  her  little  girl.  The  baby  is  "delicate." 
Ann  had  to  work  full  time  to  the  day  of  his  birth, 
and  resume  her  job  when  he  was  three  weeks  old. 
John  begins  to  feel  tired  and  discouraged.  There 
never  seems  to  be  money  enough.  Ann  doesn't 
have  time  or  buoyancy  for  "play."  His  office 
complains  that  he  is  "losing  his  punch."  His  is 
not  a  conquering  mood. 


some   peace. 
Walk    home. 
11:30—12 
Locate  baby  in 
pen.     Prepare 
lunch.    Answer 
telephone  as 
lunch  is  on  ta- 
ble. 


12—12:10 
Re -heat    vege- 
tables   and 
milk. 

12:10—12:45 
Give  four-year- 
old's  lunch,  eat- 
ing hasty  meal 
herself. 


12:45—1 
Give  baby  or- 
a  n  K  e  juice. 
Settle  both 
children  for 
naps. 

1—1:15 
Clear    away 
lunch. 


1:15—2 
Baby's    wash- 
ing. 

2—2 :30 

Change  b  a  b  y, 
give  him  two 
o'clock  bottle, 
put  him  in  pen 
out  of  doors. 


10  p.m. 
Bed. 

9:45—10 

Change  baby 
and  administer 
last  bottle. 

9:30—9:45 
"Pick  up"  liv- 
living  room, 
put  out  mi  Ik 
bottles,  heat 
baby's  bottle. 

8:15—9:30 
Sew    creepers. 
John  dozes  and 
reads     on     the 
lounge. 

7:30—8:15 
Clear  table, 
wash  dinner 
dishes.  John 
potters  around 
yard. 

6:45—7:30 
Dinner.  Pota- 
toes somewhat 
scorched.  Ann 
tired,  mussy 
and  impatient. 
There  seems  to 
be  nothing  to 
talk  about  ex- 
cept daughter's 
behavior  and 
s  on '  s  s  t  o  m  - 
ach. 

6:30^:45 
Put   dinner  on 
table. 

6—6:30 
Undress  four- 
year-old.  Hus- 
band arrives. 
Get  children 
to  bed,  both 
protesting  vig- 
orously. 

5:45—6 
Give    baby    ce- 
real    and     un- 
dress him. 

5:30—5:45 
Set    table,    put 
meat   and   veg- 
etables to  cook. 

5—5:30 
Give  four-year- 
old     her     sup- 
per. 

4:30—5 
Prepare  vege- 
tables for  din- 
ner. Make 
dessert.  F  i  x 
daughter's  sup- 
per. 

4:15—4:30 
Change  baby — 
all    his   clothes 
this  time. 

3:30 — 4:15 
Chat  with 
neighbor  who 
drops  in.  Make 
bu  t  tonholes, 
scold  four-year- 
old  who  doesn't 
want  to  play  in 
yard,  pay  gar- 
bage collector, 
write  down  re- 
cine  for  Fruit 
Fluff,  dispose 
of  sewing  ma- 
chine sales- 
man. 

3—3:30 
Cut  out  baby's 
new    creepers. 

2:30—3 
Bathe  and 
dress  four- 
year-old.  Send 
her  out  to 
plav  in  yard. 


7—7:30 
Rise,    bathe, 
dress,      help 
four-year-old 
with   buttons. 


7:30—8 

Breakfast. 


8—8:15 
Confer     with 
housekeeper. 


11:30 

Home    and    to 
bed. 


8:30—11 
New    play. 


6:45—8 
Dinner.     Two 
friends      in. 
Good  talk. 


SINS 


8:15—8:30 

Richard  and 
Jane  walk  to 
nursery  school 
with  daughter. 


8:30—9 

Jane  to  her  of- 
fice, reading 
morning  paper 
en  route. 


9—9:20 
Morning    mail. 


Linoleum  Cuts  by  Margaret  Schloemann 

Out  in  the  World: 

Graduated  from  the  state  university,  1917 

Worked  on  the  local  paper,  1917-18 

Got  an  humble  job  on  a  city  paper,  1918-19 

Married  Richard  Roe,  rising  young  journalist,  1919 

Got  a  raise.    So  did  Richard.     1920 

Took    a    staff    position    on   a  weekly  magazine. 

Richard  got  another  raise,  1921. 
Daughter  arrived.    Jane  took  four  months  off,  two 

before  and  two  after,  and  then  worked  part 

time  two  months.     1922 
Jane  got  a  raise.    So  did  Richard.     1924 
Son  arrived.     Four  months   off   again,  and  two 
months  part  time.    1925 

Present  status: 


6:30—6:45 
Freshen  up  for 
dinner. 


6—6:30 

Undress  baby 
and  give  him 
supper. 


5:30—6 
Help  four-year- 
old  undress. 
Read  her  a 
good  night 
story.  Richard 
home. 


9:20—9:30 
Brief  chat 
with  friend 
and  fellow- 
worker,  back 
from  month  on 
the  Coast. 


9:30—11 

Dictate  letters 
and  give  direc- 
tions to  secre- 
tary. 


11—12 

Informal  staff 
conference — a 
atimulati  n  g 
gathering  of 
friends,  engag- 
ed in  an  ab- 
sorbing joint 
enterprise. 


Jane  is  earning  $250  a  month,  Richard  $350. 
They  have  a  sunny  six-room  apartment  in  an  un- 
fashionable neighborhood  with  the  use  of  the 
back  yard.  Their  daughter  is  in  nursery  school, 
8.30  to  5,  daily,  under  the  best  modern  care, 
physical  and  intellectual.  Cost,  $50  a  month. 
A  housekeeper  who  has  had  two  years  hospital 
training  cares  for  the  baby  and  does  the  general 
housework  at  a  salary  of  $80  a  month  with  board 
and  room.  Laundry  and  heavy  cleaning  are  done 
by  Mandy,  one  day  a  week,  $4  and  carfare. 


12—1 :30 
Lunch  with  na- 
tional author- 
ity in  her  field, 
discussing  his 
forthcoming 
book. 


1:30—3 
Cut    and    edit 
promising  mss.  • 
Outline    her 
department   for 
next    issue. 


3:30—4 
Read  over  and 
sign    letters. 
Glance  through 
an3     part     her 
second  class 
mail. 


5—5:30 
Ride  home, 
conti  n  u  i  n  g 
book  en  route. 
Find  four-year- 
old  finishing 
supper. 


4:15—5 
Read  first  chap- 
ters    of     book 
she    is    to    re-  | 
view    for    next  ( 
issue. 


4 — 4:15 
Gentle    conver- 
sation    with 
shy,     aspiring 
author. 


The  Idle  Forties 


By  ZONA  GALE 


'S  civilization  has  released  us  to  more  of  one 
kind  of  leisure  and  has  at  the  same  time 
devoured  us  by  changed  occupations,  women 
have  found  themselves  with  both  more 
leisure  and  less  leisure,  and  their  standards 
have  shifted.  More  leisure  often  means  to 
them,  so  far,  an  acceptance  of  the  aristocratic  valuation  of 
leisure  as  idleness  and  amusement,  looking  down  on  toil. 
Certain  occupations  serve  only  to  emphasize  the  possession 
of  leisure — golf,  bridge,  teas  are  leisure  re-draped.  Men 
are  less  concerned  in  the  adjustment,  for  in  America  all 
but  a  negligible  group — must  still  work.  In  American  fic- 
tion, if  men  appear  at  a  tea  or  a  day-wedding,  it  is  noted 
that  they  "got  off"  for  the  occasion ;  and  if  they  linger  at 
a  winter  hotel,  their  health  is  the  explanation.  But  of  a 
woman  no  such  excuse  is  demanded.  This  has  been  a  quick 
shift.  It  is  not  many  years  ago  that  an  aunt  of  mine,  on 
seeing  me  resting,  observed :  "I  don't  blame  you  a  bit" : 
and  I  was  excited  to  hear  thus  speak  her  pioneer  blood, 
which  had  always  itself  flowed  swiftly  all  day  long,  in 
some  task.  From  being  blameworthy,  leisure  in  American 
women  has  quickly  become  not  only  condoned  but,  especially 
in  the  cities,  praiseworthy. 

The  little  towns,  notably,  of  the  Middle  West,  are  still 
in  the  pioneer  atmosphere.  Here  it  still  is  a  reproach  not 
to  know  how  to  do  housework  and  to  cook.  One  bride 
of  a  well-to-do  man,  coming  to  such  a  town,  won  it  by 
shoveling  a  path  through  the  sidewalk  snow  one  glittering 
morning.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  small  Virginia  town, 
as  in  some  New  England  towns,  if  a  woman  were  to  sweep 
her  own  veranda  or  to  be  seen  washing  a  window,  social 
ostracism  would  follow. 

OLDER  women  who  recognize  these  changing  stand- 
ards, are  sometimes  caught  in  a  confusion.  The 
California  hotels  are  filled  in  winter  with  women  who 
confess  complete  ignorance  of  cooking,  of  cooking  ranges, 
ironing  and  sewing,  even  though  their  hands  sometimes 
indicate  that  their  early  years  may  have  been  spent  in  places 
where  not  to  know  such  things  was  rather  the  reproach. 
The  aristocratic  standard  is  creeping  into  the  small  towns. 
A  woman  whose  maid-for-general-housework  had  left 
abruptly,  herself  failed  at  some  baking,  and  observed 
irritably  that  she  "couldn't  cook  in  a  strange  oven" ;  and 
everyone  rather  liked  her  carrying  it  off.  And  of  another 
who  let  the  ironing-board  fall  on  her  foot,  a  niece  remarked 
proudly:  "She  just  doesn't  know  how  to  use  it."  The 
aristocratic  psychology,  it  is  observable,  is  the  general  male 
psychology  toward  women.  The  man  has  always  been  pub- 
licly proud  of  the  idleness  of  the  women  of  his  household — 
could  he  not  keep  them  in  idleness? 

The  sharpest  strain  of  this  shift  from  a  democratic  stand- 
ard of  work  to  an  aristocratic  standard  of  leisure  falls  upon 
the  women  in  the  forties — the  well-to-do  women  whose 
children  are  away  at  school  or  busy,  whose  own  dreams 


have  been  postponed  or  forgotten,  who  have  never  yet  had 
all  the  good  times  that  they  wanted.  And  a  tittle  circle 
of  the  like-minded  will  make  up  the  "country  club  crowd" 
of  all  the  little  towns.  They  are  not  unaware  of  intellectual 
obligations — the  whole  study  and  civic  club  movement  of 
the  'nineties  in  the  United  States  came  from  just  these 
women  in  the  forties.  But  that  was  in  the  'nineties.  Now 
even  those  meet  dutifully  once  a  week  or  once  a  fortnight 
for  whom  bridge  and  teas,  golf  and  motoring,  dancing  and 
"shows"  do  incontestably  fill  the  major  part  of  the  time. 
Whereas  in  the  smaller  towns  these  women  assume  entire 
care  of  their  own  homes,  there  is  yet  left  an  amazing  amount 
of  leisure  for  amusement. 

A  DDITIONAL  leisure,  in  itself,  can  have  in  the  end 
/\^  nothing  but  a  salutary  effect.  But  at  this  moment 
the  ways  in  which  that  leisure  is  being  spent  by  a  small 
minority  may  well  be  far  from  salutary.  The  "young 
intellectuals"  are  safe — they  regard  all  such  occupations  as 
boring.  Radicals  have  no  envy  of  bourgeois  amusements; 
all  the  socialized  are  untouched,  too  busy  even  to  deplore. 
You  even  hear  the  younger  social  set  observing:  "Mrs. — 
leads  the  most  useless  life  of  anybody  in  town."  Constantly 
you  hear,  of  such  an  one:  "Wouldn't  you  think  that  she 
would  adopt  a  child?"  You  hear  even  the  "splelndid  idle 
forties"  themselves  say:  "I  haven't  done  a  thing  this  sum- 
mer. Next  summer  I'm  going  to  do  some  things  I've 
planned — "  evidencing  a  hazy  awareness  of  lack  of  pattern. 
And  this  is  observable:  That  the  best  among  them  are  look- 
ing forward,  from  some  impermanence  of  condition  to  some 
permanence.  "Some  day  I  must.  .  .  ."  Perhaps  so  strong  is 
the  American  prepossession  in  favor  of  work  that  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  any  amount  of  ill-spent  leisure  can  for  genera- 
tions successfully  alter  the  psychology  to  one  of  whole- 
hearted deliverance  to  uselessness. 

"Someday  I  must.  .  .  ."  It  is  the  national  idea.  John 
Smith  and  Benjamin  Franklin  are  still  in  us.  But  we  have 
more  than  they.  We  know  that  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence should  have  provided  for  life,  liberty,  leisure, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  We  know  that  as  we  grow, 
so  the  right  to  leisure,  like  the  right  to  health  and  a  living 
wage,  shall  grow  with  us.  But  something  else  shall  grow, 
and  that  is  some  knowledge  of  how  to  use  leisure,  which 
those  who  have  already  attained  it  rarely  have  known. 

IT  will  mean  the  socialization  of  leisure. 
We  have  every  right  to  look  to  women  in  the  forties 
and  the  fifties  to  make  a  beginning  of  some  such  contribu- 
tion. It  would  bear  no  relation  to  their  clubs,  their  hobbies, 
their  "philanthropies."  It  would  consist  in  a  recognition  that 
they  who  are  the  first  among  Americans  to  achieve  leisure 
are  bound  to  organize  that  leisure.  If  these  released  women 
continue  to  use  their  growing  leisure  for  going  completely 
over,  in  their  small  way,  to  the  aristocratic  routine  of  amuse- 
ment, one  more  dream  of  democracy  will  have  been  delayed. 
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Drawings  by  Helen  B.  Phelps 


XT   isn't   economic   conditions   alone   that   are 
changing    the    American    home    so    rapidly. 
These  forces  are,  at  the  moment,  so  strong 
that     they    would     undoubtedly    make    for 
some  reorganization,   even   under  conditions 
more   unfavorable   to   them ;   but   these   eco- 
nomic forces  (which  are,  of  course,  but  a  partial  expression 
of  a  still  larger  force)  are  aided  and  abetted  by  conditions 
within  the  home  itself.    It  is  not  so  much  the  struggle  of 
one  set  of  forces  against  another  set  of  forces  as  it  is  the 
joining  up  of  two  streams  of  forces.    Were  the  home  not 
under  the  present  economic  pressure,  the  same  result  even- 
tually would  be  brought  about  by  the  dynamic  forces  with- 
in the  home  itself.    The  economic  forces  add  pace  to  this 
change,  and  little  more,  and  although  many  are,  as  always, 
disturbed  by  the  fact  of  change  itself,  the  more  thoughtful 
and  understanding  will  concern  themselves  mostly  with  this 
element  of  pace. 

It  is  bootless  to  be  disturbed  by  the  forces  themselves — 
they  will  and  must  work  themselves  out  until  a  better 
equilibrium  in  the  satisfaction  of  living  is  reached ;  for 
they  represent  the  pouring  forth  of  human  energy  searching 
for  satisfactory  utilization.  There  may  be  concern,  how- 
ever, as  to  the  pace.  Were  one  set  of  forces  alone  at  work, 
either  the  economic  or  those  within  the  home,  an  evolu- 
tionary process  of  steady  and  satisfactory  development  with 
moderately  paced  alterations  in  various  directions  might  be 
contemplated,  but  with  both  lines  of  forces  critically  active 
at  the  same  time  and  consequently  augmenting  and  accelerat- 
ing each  other,  a  revolutionary  process  with  all  the  exaggera- 
tions, follies  and  wastefulness  of  revolutions,  as  well  as  the 
final  more  satisfactory  adjustment  of  human  relations,  is 
probably  to  be  expected. 

The  home  does  not  offer  a  sufficient,  suitable  emotional 
outlet  for  the  average  person  who  enters  upon  homemaking. 
It  might  form  a  suitable  outlet  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
individual's  emotional  interests,  but  it  does  not.  This  is, 

in  part,    because  of    the   present  

organization  of  the  home;  it  is 
in  larger  part  because  of  the  un- 
developed emotional  equipment 
of  the  individual  himself.  Un- 
knowingly he,  or  she*  makes 
demands  upon  the  home  that  are 
altogether  unreasonable  and  can- 
not be  fulfilled,  in  which  case  it 
is  not  the  institution  itself  that 
is  at  fault  but  the  expectation  of 
the  individual.  This  much  may 
be  said — 

A   home    is   an    adult   institu- 


let  for  the  greater  part — not  all,  of  course — of  their  emo- 
tional needs.  But  emotionally  adult  individuals  are  not  to 
be  found  at  every  fireside.  Individuals  well  adjusted  in  the 
home  and  successful  in  the  business,  professional  and  social 
world  are  to  be  found,  but  their  number  is  not  an  evidence 
of  the  number  of  adult  individuals  in  the  community.  This 
adjustment — satisfactory  in  itself  from  a  practical  stand- 
point— may  not  be  upon  an  adult  level.  Fortunately — for 
the  individual — he  (or  she)  has  succeeded  in  making  a 
reasonably  satisfactory  adjustment  for  himself — but  at  whose 
expense  ?  At  the  sacrifice  of  the  emotional  lives  of  how  many 
individuals,  in  the  home,  the  office,  the  neighborhood?  Such 
an  adjustment  is,  of  course,  not  an  adult  adjustment.  In 
spite  of  the  badges,  medals  and  monuments  it  is  adjustment 
upon  a  very  low  level  of  emotional  development.  Emotional 
adulthood  cannot  be  judged  by  the  degree  of  worldly 
prominence,  power  or  authority  one  may  have  attained. 
Certain  types  of  striving  in  themselves  give  evidence  of  lack 
of  emotional  development;  and  the  success  of  the  striving 
does  not  alter  the  level  from  which  it  sprung. 

When  one  considers,  therefore,  the  number  of  those  in- 
dividuals whose  domestic  difficulties  by  their  very  nature 
are  obviously  due  to  lack  of  emotional  development  and 
those  ordinarily  considered  happy,  well  adjusted  and  success- 
ful, but  whose  very  strivings  and  methods  show  an  equal 
lack  of  development,  one  is  prepared  to  find  in  examining 
an  institution  so  dependent  upon  adult  emotional  develop- 
ment as  the  home  a  complex  situation  full  of  difficulties. 
At  twenty-one  an  individual  becomes  officially  an  adult. 
Urged  by  his  physical  needs  and  by  what  seem  to  be,  and 
are  to  a  varying  degree,  new  emotional  needs,  he  marries. 
He  has  an  able  body,  we  may  assume,  and  a  reasonably  well 
trained,  perhaps  specially  trained,  intellect.  With  these  two 
he  can  maintain  his  home  economically  and  all  is  well,  if 
to  maintain  it,  in  an  economic  sense,  were  all  he  had  to  do. 
It  is  so  much  the  lesser  part  after  all ;  in  fact,  his  efficiency 
in  this  direction  will  itself  be  so  dependent  upon  other  factors. 

.  The  young  husband  and  wife, 

regardless    of    either    coarse    or 
Parents  are  people.   Although  in  think-     euphemistic  expressions,  are  seek- 


ing  generally  they  tend  to  become  merged 

in  the  social  group  known  as  "parents," 

they    do    remain    individuals   with    emo- 
tions,   hopes,    aspirations — lives    to    live 

out.    It  is  unfortunate  that  they  should 

become  slaves   of   their  parenthood.    It 

happens  because   most   people   desire   to 

be  slaves.    When  people  no  longer  need 

to  be  in  slavery  to  any  person  or  thing 

— least  of  all  to  themselves — perhaps  we 

tion.    For  two  emotionally  adult      may  begin  to  have  some  notion  as  to  what     but  admits  the  possible  necessity 
individuals     it     offers    an     out-     parents  are  capable  of  and  probably  for.      of  a  period  of  emotional   defla- 


ing  outlets  for  both  physical  and 
emotional  needs  and  in  an  asso- 
ciation that  contains  healthful 
and  beautiful  possibilities.  The 
wise,  however,  who  have  assisted 
in  the  ceremonies  know,  without 
cynicism,  •  that  there  are  difficul- 
ties apparently  unsurmountable 
ahead;  expect  little,  only  hope 
for  the  best.  The  sentimentalist 
blinks  and  smiles  his  benediction 
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tion ;   a   period   of    "adjustment,"    even    of    disillusionment. 
For  the  latter  he  has  many  euphemistic  terms,  and  when  it 
comes  there  readily  tumble  to  his  lips  the  easy  words  of 
"unselfishness,"    "sacrifice,"    and 
the  like. 


DEFLATION  does  come, 
sometimes  with  the  speed 
of  a  punctured  balloon,  some- 
times with  the  slow  sinking  of 
a  leaking  balloon  and  with  the 
same  frantic  effort  to  patch — 
without  knowing  precisely  where 
the  leaks  are.  Neither  has  found 
either  the  physical  or  emotional 
outlets  which  he  or  she  precisely 
needs.  It  is  not  that  a  closer, 
more  intimate  acquaintance  has 
revealed  unfortunate  qualities  not 
before  suspected.  It  is  not  that 
he  is  less  worthy  or  she  less 
charming  and  capable.  They  are 
both  essentially  the  same  well- 
intentioned  youths,  pathetically 

hungry    and    desirous,    both    to    Although  money  may  have  been  saved  and  a  cottage 

the  home  is  not  always  the  idyllic  place  of  song 
and  story 


give  and  receive  generously,  as 
before;  the  unpleasant  qualities 
are  not  so  fundamental  as  new  and  of  the  situation  born. 
Neither  does  the  fault  lie  altogether  in  the  association  of 
the  institution  itself.  The  fault  lies  in  the  fact  that  both 
have  been  led  to  believe  that  the  association  held  for  them 
all  that  was  needed — that  they  were  now  men  and  women 
and  could  and  should  enter  upon  man's  estate.  To  an  asso- 
ciation that  can  successfully  offer  an  outlet  for  a  rich  but 
comparatively  narrow  range  of  adult  emotional  needs,  they 
have  brought  not  only  these  needs  but  an  impossibly  wide 
range  of  needs,  adolescent,  childish,  infantile,  with  the  emo- 
tional habits  and  reactions  cultivated  in  meeting  these  needs 
carried  over  from  these  periods.  These  needs  more  often 
than  not  carry  an  insistence  far  greater  than  the  more  newly 
acquired  adult  emotional  needs. 

But  old  outlets  are  largely  closed  to  these  old  needs  and 
the  new  outlet  is  altogether  insufficient.  Frustrated,  dis- 
traught, tension  mounts  and  the  chain  of  events  is  entered 
upon  which  begins  with  disillusionment  and  runs  through 
the  scales  of  unhappiness,  unhealthy  adjustments,  through 
sacrificial  capitulation  or  infantile,  compensatory  dominance, 
to  an  unsuspectedly  frequent  end  in  illness  and  a  not  un- 
suspectedly  frequent  end  in  broken  homes. 

Left  to  himself,  the  individual  will  tend  to  seek  his 
emotional  level  and  will  find  fairly  satisfactory  outlets 
for  his  particular  extramarital  needs.  The  man  has 
been  much  more  able  to  do  this  than  the  woman 
and  with  his  activities  beyond  the  home,  his  voca- 
tion, his  avocations,  his  hobbies  and  diversions  has  been 
able  to  make  a  reasonably  satisfactory  life  for  himself.  As 
his  outlets  are  likely  to  be  forced  upon  him  by  circumstances 
or,  at  best,  blindly  chosen,  the  chances  of  their  meeting  the 
situation  adequately  are  poor,  and  he  frequently  carries 
back  into  the  home,  therefore,  needs  that  cannot  there  be 
normally  satisfied  and  which  must  be  "taken  out"  in  in- 
fantile and  childish  reactions  directed  at  his  wife  and  children. 

The  woman,  however,  forced  by  the  economic  situation 


and  brow-beaten  by  the  sentimentalist,  has  had  until  recently 
but  limited  opportunity.  For  the  good  of  the  home  she 
has  been  supposed  to  stay  in  the  home.  But  it  has  not  been 

altogether  good  for  the  home. 
It  has  been  in  great  part  ruinous. 
The  only  source  of  relief  for  her 
infantile  and  adolescent  needs 
being  her  husband  and  children, 
she  has  been  forced  to  use  them, 
and  this  she  has  done  to  their 
great  injury,  even  destruction. 
Or,  she  has  become  ill — fled  into 
illness — anything  from  chronic 
complaining,  chronic  sick  head- 
aches and  general  weakness  to 
mysterious  supposedly  undiagnos- 
able  organic  disease  to  frank 
neuroses. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in 
this  connection,  a  sidelight 
thrown  by  the  war.  The  neu- 
roses had  been  considered  as  al- 
most as  "feminine"  as  obstetrical 
conditions.  Men  occasionally  de- 
veloped neuroses,  to  be  sure,  but 
the  neuroses  belonged  essentially 
to  women.  So  general  was  this 


belief  that  during  the  early  years  of  the  war,  the  fact  that 
"shell-shock"  was  a  neurosis  was  largely  overlooked,  as  it 
was  held  more  or  less  inconceivable  that  thousands  of 
physically  healthy  men  should  become  neurotic.'  But  "shell- 
shock"  turned  out  to  be  neurosis — when  men  were  placed 
in  a  situation  which  because  of  the  type  of  their  emotional 
development  they  were  unable  to  face,  they  took  a  course 
which  is  not  feminine  but  human — they  escaped  into 
illness. 

WITH  two  individuals  demanding  of  a  situation  more 
than  it  can  give,  with  at  least  one  limited  almost 
entirely  to  this  situation,  life  takes  its  course  over  the  ups 
and  downs  of  neurotic  victories  and  compromises. (I)  Al- 
though money  may  have  been  saved  and  a  cottage  built,  the 
home  is  not  the  idyllic  place  of  song  and  story.  It  is  a  place 
of  conflict,  openly  acknowledged  or  bravely  denied.  Into 
this  children  are  born  and  the  place  becomes  one  of  infec- 
tion, an  infection  more  pestilential,  perhaps,  than  the  bac- 
terial diseases  usually  so  classified.  Its  ramifications,  its 
worse  than  deadly  nature,  its  paralyzing  effects  are  only 
beginning  to  be  perceived.  Two  hungry  adults,  frustrated 
and  facing  emotional  defeat,  pounce  upon  the  young  arrival 
in  a  desperate  effort  to  save  themselves.  This  is  done  with 


C1)  As  neuroses  are  not  feminine  but  human,  so  is  this  situation  not 
primarily  marital  but  likewise  human — a  stage  in  the  struggle  of  men  to 
understand  their  world  and  themselves  and  so  to  adjust  the  one  to  the 
other  as  to  make  the  effort  worth  while.  The  marital  situation,  however, 
deserves  special  attention  because  it  involves  not  alone  the  life  of  one  person 
or  of  two  persons  but  the  lives  of  others  and  through  a  vicious  circle  tends 
to  maintain  its  own  destructive  elements.  Those  who  do  not  marry  may  es- 
cape one  pit  but  it  is,  likely,  only  to  fall  into  another.  Those  who  do  not 
marry  find  difficulty  in  maintaining  the  adult  heterosexual  level,  which  they 
may  have  attained,  and  tend  to  revert  to  earlier  forms  of  reaction.  They 
may  result  in  comfortable  personal  adjustment  at  earlier  levels  of  no  social 
value,  or  the  conflicts  involved  may  lead  to  forms  of  "neuroticism,"  person- 
ally uncomfortable  but  frequently  of  social  value— ^-when  not  a  social 
nuisance;  the  more  formal,  socially  and  personally  handicapping  neuroses  are 
likely  to  be  escaped.  At  the  present  time — and  after  all  it  is  only  1926 — an 
individual  in  working  out  his  emotional  life  is  likely  to  find  himself  between 
the  devil  and  the  deep  sea.  To  those  who  are  able  to  be  interested  only  in 
what  is  possible  for  themselves,  little  satisfaction  will  be  gained  from  this; 
to  those  who  fortunately  are  able  to  be  interested  in  what  is  possible  for  the 
human  race,  the  present  phase  has  an  interest  that  tends  at  least  to  some 
degree  to  discount  personal  discomfort. 
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the  best  of  intentions  and  in  the  name  of  sentiments  and 
emotions  that  are  fine  and  which  should  have  reality  and 
meaning  but  which  under  the  circumstances  are  false  and 
spurious.  In  their  state  of  emotional  development  or  lack 
of  emotional  development,  these  two  are  not  capable  of 
acting  under  these  sentiments.  It  may  look  the  same  but 
it  isn't  the  same.  What  they  have  not  been  able  to  obtain 
in  their  association  together,  they  now  seek  to  obtain  from 
their  children.  A  larger  personal  success  may  be  attained 
but  at  the  costly  sacrifice  of  the  emotional  life  and  healthy 
emotional  development  of  the  child.  A  vicious  circle  is  con- 
cluded. Emotionally  immature  parents  infect  with  their 
own  infantile  and  childish  reactions  children  who  are  thereby 
prevented  from  attaining  a  healthy  emotional  maturity  them- 
selves and  another  group  of  parents  is  produced  as  unhappy 
and  inadequate  as  the  first. 

ONLY  two  courses  would  seem  open:  to  cure  parents 
of  their  emotional  and  neurotic  illnesses  and  make 
possible  for  them  a  belated  adulthood ;  or  to  encourage  them 
to  seek  outside  the  home  in  vocations,  avocations,  hobbies 
and  social  contacts  outlets  for  their  infantile  emotional  needs 
that  cannot  be  found  within  the  home  except  through 
damage  to  some  individual,  but  which  can  be  found  in  con- 
siderable variety  without  the  home  and  where  the  damage 
is  minimized,  or  better  still,  where  what  damage  is  done  is 
in  considerable  part  compensated  for  by  socially  useful 
work. 

The  first  of  these  courses  is  not  possible  on  a  mass  scale. 
Individually  much  can  be  done.  The  father  who,  because 
of  a  childish  sense  of  insecurity  and  inferiority  must  be 
constantly  proving  to  himself  his  own  manhood  and  does 
so  in  the  name  of  "discipline"  by  browbeating  his  wife  and 
children  and  throttling  their  emotional  lives,  and  the  mother 
who  in  order  to  quiet  a  childish  feeling  of  guilt,  in  the 
name  of  "mother  love"  and  "devotion"  so  sadly  neglects 
her  children  by  making  of  herself  a  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of 
darned  stockings  and  buttons,  and  the  many  other  types 
are  not  such  a  mystery.  To  reorganize  the  energies  of  such 
individuals,  however,  is  not  a  simple  matter.  Individuals, 
as  they  become  aware  of  the  nature  of  their  difficulties,  will 
seek  in  increasing  numbers  such  professional  advice  as  the 
community  offers,  but  that  such  individual  treatment  would 


ever  catch  up  with  the  parental  procession  is,  of  course, 
impossible. 

Outlets  without  the  home  would  seem  to  offer  the  only 
possible  course  and  this  is  only  palliative.  An  individual 
who  finds  a  vent  for  his  immature  emotions  in  the  world 
at  large  does  not,  thereby,  cure  himself  of  his  difficulty  nor 
increase  his  emotional  stature.  However,  he  does,  depend- 
ing upon  the  degree  of  suitability  of  the  outlet,  find  relief 
and  a  greater  peace  and  satisfaction  for  himself,  which  is 
something,  and  which,  so  far  as  parents  are  concerned,  means 
taking  just  so  many  pounds  of  weight  off  the  backs  of  chil- 
dren. While  it  may  bring  only  passable  relief  to  the  parent, 
it  tends  to  bring  very  great  relief  to  the  child  and  that, 
after  all,  must  be  the  principal  consideration.  He  is  given 
something  of  a  chance  for  a  healthy  emotional  development 
and  the  vicious  circle  is  at  least  cut  into.  With  the  circle 
thus  broken  and  children  given  a  better  opportunity  to 
escape  the  formation  of  neurotic  habits  and  reactions  and 
with  an  alert  watchfulness  in  the  schools  for  the  first  appear- 
ance of  such  reactions  as  may  occur,  the  possibility  of 
eventual  development  of  an  incieasingly  large  group  of  adult 
parents  becomes  conceivable. 

To  be  sure,  for  a  time,  the  cure  in  some  instances  may 
be  worse  than  the  disease.  There  will  be  a  tendency  to 
attempt  too  much  with  fatigue  and  its  own  peculiar  chain 
of  emotional  events  entering  in  to  further  complicate  the 
situation.  Or  women,  as  do  men,  will  enter  upon  activities, 
blindly  chosen,  which  will  turn  out  to  be  unsuitable  for 
their  own  special  needs  and  there  will  result  further  dis- 
couragement, disgruntlement  and  escape  into  illness.  The 
first  will  tend  to  take  care  of  itself;  the  second  will  be 
avoided  as  the  emotional  significance  of  the  various  voca- 
tions, avocations,  hobbies  and  recreations  becomes  better 
understood. 

WHAT  are  parents  for?  Surely  no  one  who  reads 
journals  with  any  degree  of  frequency  expects  in  an 
article  an  answer  to  any  question  propounded  in  a  title.  To 
attempt  it  in  many  instances  would  be  preposterous  and  in 
most,  at  least  presumptuous.  But  probably  one  may  point 
out  a  few  things.  In  the  first  place,  parents  are  people. 
Although  in  thinking  generally  they  tend  to  become  merged 
into,  and  to  lose  their  identity  (Continued  on  page  335) 
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The  father  who,  because  of  a  childish  sense  of  insecurity  and  inferiority  must  be  constantly  proving  to  himself  his  own 
manhood  and  does  so  in  the  name  of  "discipline"  by  browbeating  his  wife  and  children 


Shall  We  Have  a  Child? 

By  JANE  SHEPPARD  HOLBIN 


ERE  is  the  situation  as  Constant  Reader 
might  lay  it  before  the  editor  of  Love's 
Corner  of  the  evening  paper: 

DEAR  GLADYS  SUNBEAM:  I  am  a  young  woman 
twenty-six  years  of  age,  medium  height,  and  my 
husband  is  fair  complexioned  and  one  year  my 
senior.  We  have  been  married  for  a  year  and 
a  half  and  have 

I  change  the  vein.  For  five  years  I  have  been  teaching 
English  in  a  large  city  high  school.  My  husband  teaches 
science  in  a  private  school.  My  salary  is  above  $3,000  a 
year.  Because  of  longer  training  and  consequently  shorter 
term  of  service  my  husband  receives  approximately  $2,500. 
Our  combined  resources  allow  us  an  interesting  life  in 
accordance  with  our  tastes.  But  can  we  have  a  baby? 

I  figure  that  I  must  stop  teaching — at  any  rate  for  a  year. 
Then  there  can  be  no  certainty  of  any  future  plans  to 
return.  This  will  reduce  our  income  from  approximately 
$5,500  to  the  neighborhood  of  $2,500.  A  luxury  we  should 
never  consent  to  relinquish  is  expert  medical  attention.  My 
friends  who  have  babies  in  the  style  in  which  I  should  wish 
to  have  mine  tell  me  that  the  baby  proper  costs  $I,OOO  in- 
cluding specialist,  hospital,  and  nurse  for  one  month,  but 
excluding  any  subsequent  medical  attention,  the  expenses 
entailed  in  an  even  slightly  larger  establishment,  a  com- 
petent child's  nurse  provided  I  return  to  teaching,  and  a 
hundred  et  ceteras.  Do  a  bit  of  mental  arithmetic  and 
discover  why  we  gasp  to  think  of  the  idea. 

Naturally  standards  of  living  must  be  considered  in  this 
case.  I  speak  from  the  point  of  view  of  our  present  modus 
vivendi  which,  in  spite  of  a  skimp  here  and  there,  is  quite 
satisfactory,  allowing  us  a  part-time  maid,  entertainment 
of  our  friends,  the  intellectual  pursuits  in  which  we  are 
interested,  and  last  year  a  tourist-class  trip  abroad.  "How 
extravagant!"  says  one  reader.  "How  meager  and  im- 
possible!" says  another.  Yet  we  are  like  other  people  in 
so  many  ways  that  our  circumstances  and  interests  must 
coincide  with  those  of  many  other  couples. 

SO  much  for  our  economic  problem.  It  is  comparatively 
easy  in  solution  since  it  lends  itself  to  approximate 
mathematical  calculation.  The  ethical  aspect  demands  con- 
sideration. I  warn  the  reader  ahead  of  time  that  the  ethical 
side  of  the  question  simply  completes  the  circle  of  reasoning 
and  leaves  us  again  with  pencil  in  hand. 

I  am  told  that  the  longer  we  wait  the  more  selfish  we 
shall  grow  and  the  less  inclined  to  have  children.  Rarely,  if 
ever,  do  people  definitely  set  out  to  establish  a  family  out 
of  complete  selflessness.  It  is  on  my  selfish  days  that  I 
most  desire  to  have  a  child  to  fondle  and  teach  who  might 
one  day  return  our  love  with  gratitude. 
It  is  on  my  conceited  days  that  I  desire 
to  have  a  child  who  shall  be  better 
trained  than  my  neighbor's  children. 
It  is  on  my  proud  days  that  I  desire 
the  child  who  may  be  the  envy  of  many 
parents  in  physical  feature,  intellectual 
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attainment,  and  moral  courage.  On  occasion  I  also  heai 
the  whisper  of  the  world,  "You,  the  intelligent,  are  the 
ones  who  should  have  children  to  make  this  world  a  better 
place."  On  that  day  I  smugly  believe  I  have  a  mission  and 
am  purled  up  with  the  self-satisfaction  of  knowing  I  possess 
the  physical  apparatus  to  assist  in  populating  this  funny 
world.  Is  any  one  of  these  motives  wholely  divorced  from 
selfish  feelings?  Yet  we  shall  be  accounted  selfish  if  we 
deliberately  refrain  from  having  children. 

Indeed,  I  rather  judge  us  unselfish  in  sacrificing  the  joys 
children  give  to  parents  to  pay  their  way  for  the  trouble  and 
worry  they  may  cost.  We  are  unselfish  because  we  de- 
liberately relinquish  those  joys  rather  than  produce  a  human 
life  for  which  we  could  not  provide  our  standard  of  material 
comfort  and  intellectual  opportunity.  At  least  ideals  and 
inspiration  we  can  give  in  good  measure,  but  of  what  profit 
are  they  to  the  economically  handicapped  individual  un- 
less he  be  a  genius?  We  arrive  at  our  point  of  de- 
parture. 

Doubtless  we  shall  be  accused  of  mixing  motives,  con- 
juring excuses,  and  hiding  behind  false  virtues  in  calling 
ourselves  unselfish  when  we  possibly  appear  unwilling  to 
sacrifice  our  modest  luxuries  and  some  of  our  comforts  for 
a  family.  My  husband  had  to  face  a  childhood  of  hard  work 
out  of  which  physical  weakening  has  come  to  offset  any 
moral  strengthening  which  might  or  might  not  have  re- 
sulted. He  does  not  wish  to  confront  our  child  with  the 
same  struggle.  My  luxuries  have  always  been  few,  but  I 
have  never  had  to  face  any  material  want  or  worry.  I  am 
certain  that  I  have  not  the  courage  ever  to  do  so.  I  feel 
safe  in  speaking  for  both  of  us,  therefore,  when  I  say  that 
if  a  child  meant  real  sacrifice  of  what  we  have  set  up  as 
material,  intellectual  and  social  standards  for  ourselves  and 
our  children,  we  should  no  longer  be  desirable  parents.  The 
sentimental  virtue  of  sacrifice  would  last  until  the  irksome- 
ness  of  petty  saving  had  strained  our  dispositions  to  the 
ultimate  discomfort  of  all  concerned.  It  is  at  this  point  that 
the  opposites,  selfishness  and  unselfishness,  nearly  coincide. 

You  may  ask,  What  of  the  maternal  instinct?  I  mean 
the  maternal  instinct  as  differentiated  from  the  mere 
urge  of  reproduction.  This  force  is  ever  present  and  ever 
potent.  Were  it  not  for  the  compelling  urge  of  that  instinct, 
"to  have  or  not  to  have"  would  hardly  be  a  question.  The 
problem  would  resolve  itself  into  one  almost  as  simple  as  that 
of  deciding  whether  or  not  to  buy  a  car  or  take  a  trip  abroad. 
The  problem  is  so  involved  in  a  tangle  of  circumstances, 
motives,  instincts,  and  ideals  that  solution  seems  well 
nigh  impossible.  At  the  present  time  thus  our  problem 
stands.  Time  dances  merrily  on  ob- 
livious of  us  growing  older  each  day 
as  we  pause  ruefully  on  the  path  of 
least  economic  resistance,  sacrificing  the 
joy  of  parenthood  rather  than  our 
standards  of  life  for  the  child  we 
should  glory  in  having. 


They  Must  Work 

By  BEULAH  AMIDON 


HENA  is  an  office  cleaner.    Her  husband  used 
to  be  a  bricklayer,  till  a  "stitch"  in  his  back 
became  chronic.     Then   he  worked   on   the 
docks  for  a  time  and  overstrained  himself. 
"They  expect  the  men  to  lift,  lift,  just  like 
they  was  elephants."     So  Willy  does  "odd 
jobs"  in  a  desultory  fashion,  and  spends  an  increasing  share 
of  his  spasmodic  earnings  for  bootleg  whiskey.  The  Schmidts, 
who  are  German  Catholics,  have  four  children — Katie,  ten  ; 
Rudy,  nine;    Hans,  six;   Nora,  five.     In  the  hiatus  between 
Rudy  and  Hans  they  had  twins,  one  of  whom  died  at  birth, 
the  other  three  months  later.    Since  Nora's  advent,  Lena  has 
had  two  miscarriages.     She  expects  another  baby  "soon  after 
Christmas." 

With  Willy  working  only  now  and  then,  Lena  has  to 
work  all  the  time.  In  order  to 
attend  also  to  the  cooking,  wash- 
ing, ironing,  scrubbing,  sewing 
that  must  be  done  in  a  home 
where  there  are  four  young  chil- 
dren, Lena  goes  out  to  work  at 
both  ends  of  the  day  and  spends 
six  or  seven  hours  between  her 
two  wage-earning  jobs  in  house- 
work. 

She  gets  up  at  half-past  four 
in  the  morning,  prepares  the 
family  breakfast,  and  leaves  for 
her  morning  job-  at  half-past 
five.  From  six  to  nine  she 
sweeps  and  mops  and  dusts  in 
the  offices  of  a  large  charity 
organization. 

Willy,  with  Katie's  assistance, 
helps  the  children  dress,  eat 

breakfast  and  get  off  to  school.  Then  Willy  departs  for 
his  job,  if  he  happens  to  have  one,  or,  if  he  is  not  working, 
for  the  back  room  of  Ike's  place  where  he  finds  congenial 
companionship  and  whiskey. 

Lena  comes  home  about  half-past  nine,  and  from  then 
until  half-past  three  "does  up  the  work."  The  children  all 
come  home  at  noon  for  a  hot  dinner.  It  is  their  only  time 
with  their  mother  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  After  dinner 
the  two  little  ones  nap,  while  the  two  older  ones  go  back  to 
school  till  three-thirty.  Lena  leaves  a  cold  supper  on  the 
table,  and  sets  out  for  her  next  job  a  little  after  three. 
Sometimes  Willy  is  at  home  in  the  afternoon.  If  not,  Hans 
and  Nora  take  care  of  themselves  till  Katie  and  Rudy  get 
home  from  school.  Then  all  four  play  on  the  street,  or 
entertain  themselves  indoors  if  the  weather  is  bad.  Some- 
times one  of  the  neighbors  "runs  in,"  though  the  neighbors 
are  more  and  more  reluctant  about  it.  Willy  is  increasingly 
"ugly." 

By  four  o'clock  Lena  is  cleaning  the  offices  of  a  public 
building  where  she  has  the  care  of  one  floor. 


"If  I'm  lucky  I'm  through  by  half-past  eight,  but  lately 
I  can't  work  so  fast.  Most  nights  it  takes  till  close  on  ten." 
The  children  eat  their  supper  and  put  themselves  to  bed, 
sometimes  with  Willy's  assistance,  more  often  without. 
When  Lena  gets  home  she  usually  finds  it  necessary  to 
"pick  up  around"  before  she  goes  to  bed  for  her  few  hours 
of  sleep. 

Lena  earns,  with  her  two  jobs,  $18.50  a  week. 
"We  get  along  pretty  good  when  nobody's  sick." 
Last  winter  Willy  had  pleurisy — three  lumbar  punctures. 
"I  couldn't  leave  him  and  I  couldn't  stay.     It  was  bad." 
In  the  spring,  Hans  and  Nora  had  whooping  cough.   Just 
before  school  opened,  Rudy  broke  his  arm. 

"I  can't  hardly  stand  it  when  they're  sick."     Lena  sighed 
wearily.      "Even   when   they're   all   well,   it's   hard   on   the 

children.  There's  the  traffic  and 
all.  Streets  is  bad  for  children 
to  play." 

But  the  shadow  of  real  terror 
dimmed  Lena's  eyes  when  she 
added,  "Suppose  /  can't  work? 
You  can't  tell  about  having  baby. 
I  never  had  one  easy  and  the 
work  make  more  bad.  What 
happen  to  my  children  if  any- 
thing happen  to  me?  That's 
what  I  keep  thinking." 


ANNA,    who    was    born    in 
Hungary,    is    thirty-one,    a 
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The  Scrubber 


tall,  deep-bosomed,  free-moving 
creature.  Her  tawny  hair  grows 
thick  and  soft  above  her  white 
forehead,  her  hands  are  strong 
and  beautiful,  her  voice  is  musi- 
cal. She  is  so  serene  and  so  vigorous  that  she  does  not  seem 
to  belong  to  city  pavements  or  to  the  complex,  chattering 
embroidery  machine  at  which  she  works.  She  suggests  the 
fragrant  hayfields,  the  thatched  stone  barns  and  houses,  the 
singing  and  the  dancing  and  the  simple  peasant  merrymaking 
that  are  her  colorful,  sunny,  windswept  background.  Anna 
married  at  twenty.  Her  little  girl  was  born  a  year  later. 
She  supported  her  husband  for  three  years.  Then  she  di- 
vorced him.  "He  was  no  good  to  me.  I  get  along  better 
without  that  lazy  one." 

For  four  years  Anna  took  her  baby  to  the  day  nursery 
before  she  went  to  work  and  stopped  for,  her  in  the  eve- 
ning. But  the  day  nursery  would  not  keep  Mary  after  she 
was  four.  Then  she  boarded  the  child  with  a  private  fam- 
ily at  seven  dollars  a  week.  She  went  to  see  her  every 
evening. 

"Those  were  the  hard  days." 

It  was  hard  to  find  a  family  that  would  give  Mary  kind 
and  intelligent  care.  It  was  hard  to  find  out  about  the  food 
the  child  ate  and  where  she  (Continued  on  page  340) 
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As  Children  See  It 

By  IRA  S.  WILE,  M.D. 

Little  pitchers  have  ears,  and  emotions  as  well,  and  here  are  some  of  the  echoes 

of  the  newer  and  older  ways  of  family  life  as  they  come  back  to  a  psychiatrist 

•who  specializes  in  the  problems  of  children. 


"OTHER!"  "Mother!"  And  only  an  echo 
answers.  "Where  is  Mother?"  and  "Is 
Mother  home?"  are  varieties  of  childish  en- 
quiry that  may  become  obsolete.  Social  and 
economic  conditions  are  rapidly  changing 
and  the  home,  in  theory  and  in  fact,  is 
changing  too. 

The  modern  home  is  no  longer  pictured  as  a  hearth,  a 
shrine,  or  a  sacred  institution.  It  is  a  place  of  meeting  and 
leaving,  a  stopping  place  for  food,  for  shelter  and  for  other 
forms  of  comfort  or  necessity.  Its  social  and  spiritual  ele- 
ments are  secondary  to  its  practical  advantages  to  the  in- 
dividuals living  within  home  walls.  It  is  rather  an  aggre- 
gate of  individuals  than  a  complete  unity  of  personalities. 
Does  the  modernized,  mechanized  home  offer  rich  oppor- 
tunity for  children  ?  Is  its  social  worth  increased  or  dimin- 
ished by  the  absence  of  the  mother?  Should  families  be 
subsidized  by  the  state  and  be  subject  to  legislative  direction? 

Generalizations  and  a  priori  convictions  do  not  answer 
such  questions.  Opinions  and  sentiments  are  inadequate 
substitutes  for  definite  facts  based  upon  careful  statistical 
studies  and  analyses  of  the  factors  common  in  the  situation 
of  daily  absentee  mothering. 

Motherhood  has  been  idealized  in  religion,  art,  literature 
and  tradition.  For  a  good  many  centuries  the  mother  has 
been  generally  accepted  as  creator,  teacher  and  protector 
of  youth,  although  some  modern  psychologists  would  make 
mother  love  the  great  emotional  hazard  for  children.  The 
father,  recognized  as  a  biologic  accessory,  has  not  been 
elevated  to  the  plane  of  a  socializer  and  educator  of  chil- 
dren. His  function  has  been  largely  inhibitory  and  sup- 
portive of  the  rules,  regulations  and  principles  of  guidance 
developed  under  maternal  direction.  Too  often  he  is  only 
"a  meal  ticket,"  "a  money  grubber,"  "a  nuisance  around 
the  house,"  "only  Father."  Yet  he  retains  a  potential  in- 
fluence by  his  continued  membership  in  the  family,  despite 
his  incomplete  participation  in  home  life.  That  this  in- 
fluence is  not  small  is  recognized  by  the  countless  shifts  of 
standards  in  the  home,  for  better  or  worse,  that  occur  as 
a  result  of  his  complete  absence.  Death,  desertion  or  di- 
vorce profoundly  affect  the  children,  not  only  directly  but 
by  reason  of  the  new  pressures  and  responsibilities  placed 
upon  the  mother. 

THE  mother's  entrance  into  industry  means  for  the  life 
of  her  children  a  diminution  of  influence,  control  and 
guidance.  The  working  mother  may  benefit  industry  and 
improve  the  material  surroundings  of  her  children  but  what 
happens  to  the  less  tangible  qualities  of  home  life?  Only 
about  25  per  cent  of  the  women  in  industry  are  married. 
We  do  not  have  facts  about  the  group,  nor  do  we  know  the 


age  and  the  number  of  their  children  at  the  time  the  mothers 
became  wage-earners.  Therefore  a  true  picture  of  their 
homes  has  not  been  painted.  But  isolated  sketches  are  avail- 
able which  usually  relate  to  the  failures  of  homemaking  in 
low-income  groups  or  the  successes  among  the  high-salaried. 
Children  are  in  danger  of  being  artificially  institutional- 
ized. With  parents  in  industry  or  out  of  the  home  because 
of  a  shifting  of  interests,  the  opportunities  for,  and  the 
nature  of,  practical  home  training  have  undergone  a  marked 
change.  Society  has  met  the  situation  by  recasting  some 
of  its  ideas.  Greater  responsibility  for  children  has  been 
assumed  by  numerous  social  institutions,  such  as  schools, 
child-welfare  stations,  child-guidance  clinics,  nurseries  and 
now  nursery  schools  and  increasing  state  oversight.  There 
is  a  social  paradox  in  encouraging  the  industrialization  of 
women  and  in  promoting  a  social  life  that  takes  them  out 
of  the  home,  and  at  the  same  time  stressing  the  importance 
of  the  maternal  care  of  children  at  home  by  such  measures 
as  mothers'  and  widows'  pensions.  A  similar  paradox  is 
found  in  placing  half  orphans  in  institutions  at  a  time  when 
it  is  regarded  as  rational  and  wise  to  empty  orphan  asylums 
and  establish  children  in  foster  homes.  What  does  the 
community  want  for  children  and  what  does  it  believe  is  es- 
sential for  the  best  development  of  the  growing  generation? 

I  ET  us  concede  the  tremendous  variations  in  homes.  Dif- 
'  -  ferences  in  th6  number  of  children,  their  ages  and  na- 
tures, the  economic  status  of  the  home  and  the  differences  in 
intellectual  and  cultural  standards  profoundly  affect  the 
juvenile  world  and  particularly  the  section  within  the 
home.  The  human  relations  in  a  home,  with  all  their  re- 
actions of  life  upon  life,  are  more  potent  in  the  determina- 
tion of  probable  standarads  of  conduct  than  any  other 
single  factor — and  I  am  inclined  to  cast  out  the  major 
claims  of  the  dyed-in-the-wool  hereditarians.  The  home 
is  a  potent  synthesizer  and  weaver  of  character  ends,  when 
its  atmosphere  is  fraught  with  affection,  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation, and  a  balanced  mutual  solicitude.  The  highest 
purpose  of  the  home  centers  about  children  from  birth  to 
emancipation  in  the  adolescent  period.  Many  children  are 
the  unhappy  victims  of  deficient  home  care  and  discipline 
long  before  society  is  forced  to  take  notice  of  them  because 
of  delinquency,  crime,  dependency  or  physical  or  mental 
diseases. 

What  do  some  of  the  children  think  about  their  homes? 
Two  charred  bodies  no  longer  think,  but  what  did 
they  think  while  they  fought  for  life,  locked  in  as 
usual  for  the  day  while  their  industrious  mother  cleaned 
house  for  others?  They  are  physically  dead,  but  others  are 
spiritually  dying. 

Mary  is  only  twelve,  but  she  is  large,  keen,  determined 
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and  affectionate.  She  disapproves  of  the  work  that  sends 
her  mother  home  with  tired  feet  and  weary  mind.  She 
wants  to  influence  her  mother  to  give  up  this  outside  occu- 
pation so  she  creates  a  nightly  scene  and  berates  and  criticizes 
her  severely.  She  will  not  help  in  the  housework  and  only 
under  paternal  compulsion  will  she  wash  the  dishes.  Mary 
is  disobedient  but  she  thinks  and  she  acts  in  accordance  with 
her  thoughts.  "I  hate  my  mother  to  work  and  she  doesn't 
have  to  work.  If  I  make  the  housework  easy  for  her  I  en- 
courage her  to  go  on  working."  Needless  to  say,  the  child 
is  growing  up  to  hate  household  occupations  and  her  mother 
is  saddened  at  Mary's  lack  of  cooperation  and  respect. 

Perhaps  Mary  is  not  very  different  from  tall,  athletic 
Fred,  who  rebelled  against  all  authority  during  early  adoles- 
cence. He  never  came  when  called,  remained  out  late, 
smoked  and  tried  to  be  a  sport.  His  mother  worked  only 
at  shopping,  social  teas,  bridge,  Mah  Jong,  and  the  like, 
but  she  worked  long  hours  and  daily.  Her  children  ate 
cold  left-overs  for  lunch  and  often  had  to  cook  their  own 
evening  meals.  Fred  rarely  saw  his  industrious  father  whose 
necessary  absence  he  did  not  resent.  But  his  mother?  "She 
ought  to  be  home.  That's  no  way  to  treat  kids."  He  had 
gone  on  strike  only  after  a  parental  lockout. 

"My  mother  works  and  she  comes  home  too  tired  to  be 
interested  in  me.  I  don't  see  her  more  than  two  hours  a 
day.  She  hates  housework  and  so  do  I.  Why  does  she 
expect  me  to  do  it?  I  want  to  go  out  to  work."  For 
this  compelling  reason,  vigorous,  friendly,  affection-craving 
Alma  is  working  hardest  at  failing  in  school.  Her  parents 
want  her  education  to  continue  through  high  school  but 
it  is  unlikely  that  their  wish  will  be  realized.  This  high 
school  girl  is  able  to  be  of  assistance  in  the  home  but  the 
home  does  not  exist  for  her.  She  desires  to  be  free  to  earn, 
in  order  to  escape  household  duties.  Has  she  home  duties  ? 
Alma  is  willing  to  debate  the  question. 

THE  legitimate  desire  for  attention  and  personal  care 
creates  many  difficulties  when  its  complete  satisfaction 
is  denied.  Frequently  children  resent  being  parked  with 
nurseries,  older  sisters,  or  friends.  Their  conduct  finds  an 
outlet  for  their  emotional  distress.  There  may  be  something 
worthy  of  thought  in  the  fact  that  Dr.  Healy  found  that 
17  per  cent  of  the  delinquents  studied  came  from  homes 
whose  mothers  were  employed  outside. 

Merry,  rosy-cheeked  Bertha  found  an  easy  way  out  when 
she  began  to  make  life  miserable  all  day  for  her  older  sister 
who  was  in  loco  parentis.  The  mother,  in  her  nightly 
hours  at  home,  could  not  cope  with  the  problems  of  the  day. 
The  situation  was  complicated  by  the  chronic  illness  of  the 
father  while  the  mother  earned  the  daily  bread.  Bertha 
did  not  object  to  her  mother's  absence,  or  her  wage-earning, 
but  she  resented  the  dictatorship  of  the  older  sister.  Bertha 
wanted  to  be  herself  and  to  have  more  respect  shown 
her,  as  well  as  to  enjoy  a  larger  measure  of  maternal 
society. 

She  secured  attention  by  righting,  weeping,  noisy  remon- 
strances and  refusal  to  comply  with  the  demands  or  direc- 
tions of  other  members  of  the  family.  The  home  was  not 
otherwise  an  unhappy  place  but  she  was  wretched  because 
of  her  position  in  it. 

Delia  was  over-developed  mentally  and  physically. 
Her  home  was  not  only  poor:  there  was  a  suspicion 
of  squalor  and  definite  evidence  of  martial  incompatibility. 


She  was  ashamed  of  her  own  father,  and  she  feared  to  ask 
her  mother  for  the  trifles  that  gladden  the  emotional  lives 
of  adolescent  girls.  Her  mother  worked  while  hei  father 
drank.  But  Delia  had  initiative,  independence  and  cour- 
age. Asking  the  advice  of  no  one,  she  found  a  job  after 
school  hours  and  earned  sufficient  to  satisfy  her  simple,  nor- 
mal desires.  She  sought  to  forget  her  home  at  the  movies, 
in  adventures,  and  in  dreams  of  castles  with  multitudes  of 
servants  and  affectionate  suitors.  But  she  also  told  lies  and 
committed  thefts  to  offset  her  humiliation  and  shame.  All 
her  reactions  could  not  be  attributed  to  a  "working  home" 
but  the  lack  of  normal  maternal  guidance  and  her  pre- 
mature escape  from  home  control  was  due  in  part  to  that 
fact. 

"She  can't  make  me  do  what  I  don't  want  to,"  came 
from  the  lips  of  eight-year-old  Tom,  and  his  flashing  eyes 
signaled  that  he  meant  it.  His  mother,  a  widow,  called  him 
and  prepared  breakfast  for  him  but  her  work  took  her  from 
home  before  school  time.  All  day  he  was  at  school  save 
for  the  few  minutes  at  home  for  a  noon  lunch  left  on  the 
kitchen  table.  After  school  he  played  and  roamed  at  will. 
She  came  back  from  work  at  six-thirty  and  again  took  up 
the  duties  of  housekeeper,  cook,  seamstress  and  mother. 
Her  opportunities  for  child-training  were  limited.  Her 
fatigue,  irritability  and  short  temper  made  discipline  uncer- 
tain. Her  pattern  of  action  was  a  liability.  The  boy's 
advances  were  repulsed  and  he  stormed  and  kicked  and 
swore.  Finally  he  ran  away,  after  a  period  of  staying  out 
at  night  till  ten  or  eleven  o'clock.  There  was  no  paternal 
influence  to  check  him;  he  was  the  man  of  the  house  and 
he  exercised  his  prerogatives.  His  mother's  work  absorbed 
her  and  supported,  but  almost  lost  him. 

MADGE  was  the  unhappy  tempestuous  victim  of  too 
much  mothering.  Save  for  the  hours  at  school  she 
was  the  object  of  loving  solicitude  from  morning  until 
night.  Her  comings  and  goings  were  ceremonials  of  ma- 
ternal affection.  Her  meals,  her  clothes,  her  play,  her 
friends,  were  supervised,  dictated  or  criticized  with  decisive- 
ness. Her  life  was  a  series  of  "do's"  and  "dont's."  Madge's 
mother  was  a  well-intentioned  ruler  whose  despotism  was 
not  accepted  as  benevolent  by  her  daughter.  "If  Mother 
only  had  something  to  occupy  her  I  could  get  some  peace." 
"I  am  miserable  and  I  hate  the  thought  of  going  home  from 
school."  Friction,  insubordination,  weepiness  and  a  tend- 
ency to  avoid  her  mother  created  an  acute  and  unpleasant 
situation.  Maternal  love  had  over-played  its  part.  The 
mother  was  advised  to  find  a  congenial  outside  occupation 
and  the  elements  in  the  home  were  promptly  shifted.  The 
over-solicitude  gradually  disappeared  and  the  freedom  from 
too  much  mothering  saved  the  day  for  both  mother  and 
daughter. 

HELEN  was  quiet  and  docile.  She  felt  that  lif<>  was 
serious  for  her.  Her  fond  mother  had  carefully  ar- 
ranged Helen's  life  to  her  own  satisfaction.  Helen  lacked 
forcefulness,  initiative  and  independence.  She  accepted  dom- 
ination without  a  struggle  and  gave  little  thought  to  her 
own  problems.  "Mother  never  lets  me  do  anything  I  really 
want  to  do.  I  don't  even  pick  my  own  friends,  but  I  don't 
mind  it  so  much  because  Mother  probably  knows  what  is 
right."  Helen  was  obedient,  pathologically  obedient,  and 
too  dependent.  Her  mother  had  (Continued  on  page  335 J 
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The  New  Profession  of  Homemaking 

By  CHASE  GOING  WOODHOUSE 

//  we  should  arrive  at  a  time  when  machines  or  commercial  services  provided 
everything  used  in  our  houses,  delivered  the  food  ready  for  the  table,  cleaned 
our  windows,  and  brushed  our  rugs,  there  still  would  be  scope  for  the  home- 
maker.  Her  place  does  not  vanish  when  the  baking,  the  laundry  and  the  sew- 
ing leave  the  home.  There  is  more  than  these  physical  activities  to  homemaking. 

are  not  under  pressure.  With  the  adoption  of  scientific 
methods  they  have  or  could  have  leisure  for  special  interests. 
The  women  on  the  farms  have  no  choice  as  to  occupation, 
though  it  would  seem  that  with  improved  household  meth- 
ods and  facilities  and  with  the  trend  of  the  factories  to- 
ward the  open  country  there  may  be  a  great  change  in 
their  situation  in  the  near  future. 

These  three  groups  of  women  are  or  could  be  devoting 
a  large  part  of  their  energies  to  homemaking  as  a  profession. 
Now  by  that  is  not  meant  simply  staying  at  home,  "doing 
the  housework,"  and  "devoting  oneself  to  husband  and  chil- 
dren." The  work  of  the  homemaker  is  much  greater  in 
scope  than  that.  It  is  a  task  of  synthesis,  of  drawing  upon 
all  the  natural  and  social  sciences  in  an  effort  to  solve  the 
problems  of  the  home. 

Until  women  began  to  leave  the  home  for  other  occupa- 
tions the  value  of  their  homemaking  activities  was  not 
realized.  The  present-day  necessity  of  harmonizing  the 
apparently  conflicting  interests  of  women  who  demand  a 
family  and  a  home  along  with  an  outside  occupation  should 
be  the  occasion  for  the  improvement  of  the  home  and  the 
recognition  of  the  role  and  function  of  the  homemaker. 
We  hear  eulogies  on  the  family,  on  the  sacredness  of  the 
home,  the  beauties  of  motherhood  and  so  forth,  but  so 
little  do  we  regard  homemaking  as  a  worth-while  occupa- 
tion, that  the  homemaker  alumna  back  at  reunion  meet- 
ing the  ever  present,  "What  are  you  doing  now?"  feels 
obliged  to  answer  in  a  more  than  half  apologetic  or  defiant 
way,  "Oh  nothing.  I  am  married  and  just  at  home,  you 
know." 

ODD  as  it  sounds,  it  is  true  that  the  one  occupation 
into  which  the  world  has  tried  to  force  all  women 
is  the  one  for  which  it  takes  the  least  trouble  to  train  them. 
In  spite  of  all  our  talk  of  vocational  guidance  we  seem  to 
be  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  women  still 
marry  and  that  whatever  else  they  may  do  they  will  have 
homes.  Even  in  the  women's  colleges  where  the  tendency 
is  supposed  to  have  been  away  from  matrimony,  marriage 
claims  the  majority.  In  Vassar,  for  example,  60  per  cent 
of  the  graduates  have  married  and  the  more  recent  classes 
show  a  tendency  to  increase  the  rate. 

We  send  our  girls  to  school  and  college  and  it  is  only 
by  chance  that  they  discover  a  course  on  the  family  which 
may  discuss  the  social  and  psychological  problems  which  they 
will  meet  in  their  own  homes.  Those  who  leave  at  the 
end  of  high  school  will  rarely,  if  ever,  find  such  courses. 
In  the  East  the  college  girl  is  not  likely  to  hear  the  prac- 
tical problems  of  household  management  even  mentioned. 


GHE   woman    is   now   the   director   of    family 
consumption  as  formerly  she  was  the  director 
of  family  production.    The  activities  carried 
on  in  the  home  have  changed  but  the  social 
and  psychological  elements  of  family  life  are 
still    there.     The   family   remains    the   only 
place  in  which  children  can  be  successfully  rea;ed.     True, 
some  families  are  doing  a  poor  job  but  all  we  can  do  in 
such  cases  is,  first  to  try  to  teach  them  to  do  a  better  job 
and   then,   if   that   fails,   find   a  substitute   family  in  which 
to  place  the  children. 

Of  course,  on  economic  grounds  alone  the  individual  fam- 
ily home  can  hardly  be  justified.  If  we  were  to  live  on 
a  strict  cost  accounting  basis  we  would  take  to  institutional 
life  with  its  advantages  of  large-scale  methods  and  result- 
ing economies.  But  the  cost  accounting  basis  is  not  enough. 
Until  some  substitute  is  offered  and  proven  the  family  must 
remain  and  with  it  will  remain  the  functions  of  the  home- 
maker. 

Now  this  is  not  saying  that  every  woman  should  follow 
homemaking  as  her  special  occupation.  There  is  room  for 
as  clear  a  distinction  between  the  professional  homemaker 
and  the  woman,  with  or  without  an  outside  occupation, 
who  is  looking  after  her  own  house  and  family  as  there  is 
between  the  child  specialist  and  the  layman  who  follows  the 
findings  of  that  specialist. 

TODAY  the  homemaker  is  a  luxury  which  not  all  fam- 
ilies can  afford.  Women  are  in  industry  and  the  pro- 
fessions largely  because  of  economic  pressure.  But  what  of 
those  who  are  economically  more  fortunate ;  who  are  sit- 
uated geographically  where  their  work  in  the  home  is  still 
of  greater  value  than  would  be  the  work  they  could  find 
outside;  or  those  for  whom  there  is  no  alternative  to 
homemaking  as  a  woman's  occupation  ?  Can  these  women 
claim  economic  and  social  justification  and  recognition  for 
their  work? 

In  the  cities  there  is  a  group  of  women  whose  husbands 
have  incomes  large  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  family 
without  economic  effort  on  the  part  of  their  wives.  These 
women  might  devote  themselves  to  homemaking,  a  profes- 
sion which  not  as  yet  and  perhaps  not  for  many  years  in 
the  future  can  be  pursued  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  Then 
there  are  the  women  in  the  smaller  towns,  where  agencies 
providing  for  the  needs  of  the  family  have  not  been  de- 
veloped to  any  great  extent.  These  women  still  have  much 
of  the  actual  work  of  production  to  carry  on  in  their  homes 
and  the  economic  value  of  this  work  is  greater  than  that 
which  they  could  produce  in  outside  employment.  But  they 
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Shopping  is  one  of  the  major  and  most  zestful  occupations  of  home-keeping  women.  The  picture  above  shows  an  anniversary 
sale  at  Ohrbach's,  Union  Square,  Netc  York  City.     Before  the  store  opened  a  line  of  women  four  abreast  stretched  around 

the  entire  block.     Mounted  traffic  cops  kept  order  at  the  entrance 


The  Homemaker's  Job 

IShe  has  the  supervision   and  care   of  the  house,   a 
•     matter  largely  of  technical  activities   and  in  many 
ways  the  simplest  of  her  functions. 

2  She  does  the  family  buying.  Collectively  the 
•  housewives  of  the  nations  are  its  greatest  single 
body  of  buyers.  They  must  recognize  the  social  obliga- 
tion this  entails.  As  the  directors  of  consumption  they 
are  the  potential  directors  of  the  conditions  of  produc- 
tion. 

3      She  has  the  care  of  the  children.     Help  can  be  ob- 
«    tained    from    the    nursery    schools    and    from    the 
specialists,   but   in   the   long    run   it   is   the    parents    and, 
so  public  opinion  insists,  especially  the  mother  who  must 
take  the  final  responsibility. 

4      She  is  the  coordinator   of    the   interests   of   the   in- 
»    dividuals  in  the  family,  the  conciliator  or  arbitrator 
of  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  family  members. 

5  It  is  she  who  has  the  task  of  formulating  a  phil- 
«  osophy  of  life  for  the  family.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  she  should  be  the  partner  to  do  this  but  tradi- 
tion and,  in  the  more  well-to-do  classes,  greater  leisure 
for  the  woman  has  given  this  task  to  her.  It  is  she 
who  has  largely  established  the  standards,  ethical,  cul- 
tural and  moral,  for  the  American  family.  This  is  the 
most  important  of  her  functions,  for  upon  her  philosophy 
of  life  depends  the  manner  in  which  her  other  func- 
tions shall  be  performed. 

6  She  has  the  function,  more  neglected  perhaps  than 
*  the  other  five,  of  working  out  the  relationship 
between  the  family  and  the  community,  of  translating 
the  family  problems  into  terms  of  the  community  sit- 
uation. This  function  calls  for  skill  and  ability  to  under- 
stand and  to  manipulate  human  relationships. 


And  in  other  sections  of  the  country,  where  such  courses 
are  offered,  girls  preparing  for  one  of  the  recognized  pro- 
fessions other  than  that  of  home  economics  teaching  are 
not  likely  to  take  them.  Public  opinion  as  to  the  value  of 
homemaking  is  reflected  in  our  schools.  Deans  and  admin- 
istrators have  a  tendency  to  cull  out  those  who  are  failing 
in  the  "academic"  subjects  and  to  put  them  into  home  eco- 
nomics. (Not  that  they  find  life  much  easier  there!)  Home 
economics  is  a  recognized  department  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem in  which  some  40,000  teachers  are  employed  and  where 
excellent  work  is  being  done,  yet  those  outside  the  depart- 
ment feel  that  in  some  intangable  way  it  is  an  inferior,  less 
respectable,  less  "scientific"  subject  than  those  remote  from 
the  home.  Pioneers  in  the  higher  education  of  women  had  to 
prove  that  their  students  could  face  the  same  curriculum 
as  men  regardless  of  the  fitness  of  that  curriculum  to  meet 
the  needs  of  living  of  either  men  or  women.  It  was  a  matter 
of  proving  women's  ability  to  meet  a  set  test.  In  a  world  in- 
sisting that  the  only  place  for  women  was  the  home,  it  was 
natural,  and  perhaps  necessary,  for  the  leaders  of  the  oppo- 
sition to  scorn  the  home  and  to  prove  that  women  were  fitted 
for  everything  else.  Today,  women  no  longer  need  to  imitate 
men  educationally.  The  women's  colleges  and  the  women's 
departments  can  do  pioneer  work  to  suit  their  own  ideas. 

IF  the  colleges  fear  "vocational"  education  there  need  he 
no  barring  of  training  for  homemaking  on  that  score. 
Homemaking  is  not  chiefly  a  matter  of  technique.  The 
homemaker  who  is  to  be  a  professional  needs  a  broad  cul- 
tural training,  attitudes  and  a  sense  of  social  values  other 
than  those  commonly  found  today.  She  has  to  encourage 
thought  along  lines  which  have  been  considered  unimportant, 
or  unworthy  of  scientific'  treatment,  or  have  been  taken  for 
granted.  She  has  to  force  public  opinion  into  a  revaluation 
of  the  work  of  women  in  the  home  and  this  entails  in  some 
ways  a  revamping  and  reorganizing  (Continued  on  page  336) 
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CAN  hardly  remember  a  time  in  my  child-     fessional  career  can  be  achieved  by  it.    There  is,  too,  the 


admit  it,  when  my  plans  for  myself  "grown- 
up" did  not  include  both  marriage  and  a 
definite  career.  At  twelve  years  old,  after 
a  dose  of  Greek  history,  I  was  to  be  an 

archaeologist,  a  few  years  later  a  doctor,  but  with  the  ending 

of   school   and   college,   this  choice   of   occupation   came   to 

center  more  and  more  upon  writing,  a  literary  profession 

of  some  sort. 

And  now  after  eleven  years  of  marriage  I  find  myself, 

strangely  enough,  actually  living  to  some  degree  the  life  I 

had  visualized  for  myself  fifteen  or  more  years  ago.    I  am 

married  and  have  two  children,  five  and  nine  years  old.    I 

lead  a  very  full  home  life,  and  I  hold  an  editorial  position 

that  is  as  exacting  a  full-time  job  as  any  I  see  about  me. 
I  must  admit,  however,  that  this  mode  of  life  has  come 

to  be,  not  wholly  because  of  my  own  choice  but  in  part  by 

trial  and  error  and  the  luck  of  circumstances.    I  say  luck, 

because   it   is  hard   for  me  to  picture  a  happier,   more   re- 
warding   existence    than   my    own.     To    arrive    at    such    a 

domestic  and  professional  combination  was  not  for  me  as 

much  a  matter  of  conscious  arrangement  as  it  might  well 

be  for  a  college  woman  now  graduating  and  planning  to 

enter  both  marriage  and  a  career.    Indeed,  I  married  five 

years  too  early  to  have  had  my  present  way  of  life  made 

easy.    I  had  against  me  eleven  years  ago,  even  more  than 

now,  custom,  tradition,  and  a  professional  prejudice  against 

working  mothers.-  Thus  in  eleven  years  of  marriage,  I  have 

tried  nearly  every  sort  of  possible  combination  of  a  home 

existence  and  work.    Before  I  had  children  I  did  my  own 

housework;  I  held  part-time  and  full-time  jobs.    With  one 

or  two  children  I  have  successively  devoted  myself  to  them 

wholly,  worked  at  offices  on  a  part-time  basis,  have  done 

writing  and  book  reviewing  at  home.    For  periods  I  have 

lived  the  average  life  of  occupied  and  more  or  less  useful 

leisure   that   is   followed   by   the 

wives  of  most  professional  men ; 

and    lastly    comes    the    full-time 

editorial  job — a  way  of  life   in- 
finitely more  satisfying  than  any     what  they  are  going  to  "do"  or  "be"  when     ing   add  just   those   extras   that 

I  have  yet  known.  they  grow  up?    There's  not  a  one  of  them     make  life  for  ourselves  and  our 

I   imagine  that  I  find  all-day     who    does    not   plan    to    marry   and    have     children  more  gracious,  more  full 

work  more  satisfying  than  part-     children,  but  a  goodly  number  nowadays     of  the  intellectual  and  emotional 

time  just  because  it  requires  that     afso   have        fte  definite  schemes  of  pur-     satisfactions  that  are  difficult  to 

suing  their  own  bent  as  well,  whether  it     achieve  wit!rou1t.l  in  JP«^ent  in- 
/  ...          ...  •  •  7/  come  in  a  city  like  New  York. 

be  paintinq  pictures,  teacninq  school  or        >»    _  . 

Most  important  of  all,  I  work 


hood,  absurd  a  child  as  I  must  sound  to  tendency  to  give  to  the  fractional  job  more  hours  than  are 

required  for  a  salary  only  too  apt  to  be  small.  And  in  my 
experience,  just  because  it  demands  a  scattering  of  attention 
and  effort,  part-time  work  is  more  fatiguing  and  less  re- 
warding than  the  longer  working  day. 

Often  I  am  asked  why  I  work  at  all  and  I  can  give  no  one 
reason.  They  are  countless.  To  begin  with  I  have  a  strong 
personal  conviction  that  although  my  lot  is  cast  in  the  group 
of  families  where  a  woman's  part  in  family  support  has 
come  to  mean  next  to  nothing,  I  am  not  therefore  to  be  let 
off  my  share  of  work.  I  have  learned,  too,  that  I  am  not  a 
happy  or  agreeable  citizen  unless  I  am  working,  unless  I 
am  busy  up  to  all  my  capacities,  and  my  particular  capacities 
do  not  happen  to  be  domestic  ones.  Frankly,  I  do  not  do 
housework  well,  and  I  am  easily  tired  and  frazzled  by  the 
steady  care  or  teaching  of  children  (although  intellectually 
there  is  nothing  that  interests  me  more  than  the  psychology 
of  bringing  up  and  educating  young  children — a  paradox, 
perhaps,  but  not  an  unusual  one).  Moreover,  I  have  at 
least  made  honest  attempts  at  the  domestic  life,  having  been 
for  a  while  convinced  that  the-wife-and-mother-job,  with 
home  the  center  for  an  intelligent  woman's  activities,  was 
the  best  method  of  working  out  this  question  of  "the  woman's 
place."  (I  still  believe  it  may  be  a  workable  philosophy 
for  some  women  although  not  for  myself.) 

To  add  to  my  "reasons,"  I  have  and  always  have  had, 
a  personal  need  for  the  opportunity  to  follow  my  own  bent. 
One  hesitates  to  use  that  much  overworked  and  now  some- 
what ludicrous  term  "self-expression" — but  if  honest,  I  must 
admit  to  a  distinct  personal  ambition  that  is  thwarted  and 
an  underlying  cause  for  unhappiness  when  I  cannot  do  the 
work  of  mind,  not  hands,  for  which  I  am  best  fitted.  An- 
other and  most  important  reason  for  a  career  is  economic. 
While  I  do  not  need  to  work — as  some  mothers  must,  to 
earn  food  and  clothing — I  can  by  my  brains  earn  much 

more  money  than  I  can  save  by 

filling  in  at  home  to  cut  down 

expenses  for  service  and  the  care 
Have  you  ever  asked  any  little  girls  of  children.  And  I  can  by  work- 


I  make  a  complete  psychological 
adjustment  to  the  combination  of 
home  and  job,  whereas  in  the 


nome    ana    100,    wnereas    111    me  ..  . , c       ,      ,       ,   ,         .    .  X»XUSL  IUI|JUIL,UU  ui  an,  i 

past  I  have  found  that  I  usu-     Diking  tight  ropes.   Such  dual  feminine    because  r  know  T  am  a  h 
ally   tried   to   add   my   part-time     ambitions    are,    I    am     convinced,    quite     w;fe  and  mother  ;f  j  do     j 


better 

lly  tried  to  add  my  part-time     ambitions    are,    1    am    convinced,    quite  w;fe  and  mother  ;f  l  do<    r  per. 

work  as  an  "extra"  to  the  aver-     generally  common  and  far  more  normal  S0nally  have  more  to  give  to  my 

age    mother-housewife    existence.   •  than    we    have   allowed   ourselves    to    be-  children    and    my   home,    and    I 

Moreover,  part-time  work  is  un-     lieve.     Is   it  after  all  psychologically   or  fondly  hope  that  I  shall  continue 

biologically   impossible   to   satisfy   them 
both? 


satisfactory  because,  except  in  the 
most   rare  cases,  no  serious  pro- 


to   be    to   my   children    an    indi- 
vidual  who  •  interests  them  as  a 
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person   quite  apart   from  being   that   important   but   much- 
taken-for-granted  figure,  "Mother." 

To  be  a  working  mother  is  not  easy  even  for  a  pro- 
fessional woman.  Aside  from  the  fatigue  there  are  countless 
pulls  against  it,  the  overwhelming  one  being  the  eternal 
questioning:  Am  I  seeing  enough  of  my  children?  Am  I 
giving  them  enough  of  my  time?  Am  I  always  there  when 
they  need  me?  However  much  one 
is  convinced  in  principle,  there  is  the 
constant  tug  the  other  way,  too,  of 
tradition,  inheritance,  and  custom 
which  manifests  itself  in  one's  ap- 
proach to  life  and  in  what  other 
people  think  of  you  (a  factor  even 
for  a  woman  of  the  most  ardent 
convictions). 

The  actual  regulation  of  life  for 
a  married  woman  with  a  job,  the 
division  of  the  day  into  hours  for 
work,  for  running  the  house,  foi 
amusement  and  rest,  and  for  time  to 
spend  with  the  children,  is  a  com- 
plicated business  requiring  con- 
siderable constructive  thought  and 
executive  sense.  And  for  most  women, 
very  much  so  for  me,  there  is  the 
problem  of  health,  of  how  to  achieve 
so  busy  a  life  without  becoming  over- 
tired or  ill,  or  so  submerged  that 
existence  loses  its  finest  qualities.  For 
myself,  and  for  most  women,  I  am 
sure,  there  must  be  times  of  failure, 
of  over-emphasis  on  one  point  or 
another,  of  a  scattering  of  effort  and 
lack  of  balance  all  around. 

In  detail  I  work  out  my  days 
somewhat  in  this  manner.  We  live 
in  a  house  in  the  city  in  winter,  and 
in  a  cottage  within  commuting  dis- 
tance in  summer.  Both  of  my  chil- 
dren are  now  in  school.  I,  fortun- 
ately, do  not  have  to  be  at  my  office 
very  early  and  have  time  in  winter 
to  see  the  children  off  to  school,  to 
plan  the  day  for  them  and  for  the  household.  The  school 
hours  of  my  older  child  are  from  nine  to  three;  lunch  at 
school  is  required,  and  outdoor  school  activities  consume 
most  of  the  afternoons.  My  office  is  near  enough  for  me  to 
lunch  at  home  with  my  younger  child  occasionally  and  his 
afternoons  are  spent  in  the  park. 

At  five  o'clock  both  children  are  home  again  and  I  can 
be  there  soon  after,  for  two  hours  of  concentrated  com- 
panionship. It  is  then  that  we  tell  each  other  the  adventures 
of  the  day,  have  tea  together  and  read  aloud  or  play  games. 
My  office  work,  too,  is  of  the  sort  that  can  be  done  in  part 
at  home,  and  I  can  take  a  morning  off  to  visit  school  or  an 
afternoon  for  some  important  expedition  with  the  children 
and  make  up  the  time  on  my  job  during  the  evening. 
Saturdays  and  Sundays  are  the  children's  to  a  large  degree. 
As  many  of  the  months  of  the  year  as  possible  we  have 
them  in  the  country. 

In  summer,  because  of  the  time  I  must  spend  on  the  train, 
I  leave  home  earlier  and  get  home  later  than  in  winter,  but 
theoretically  I  am  supposed  to  be  able  to  work  two  or  three 


Neither  of  us  finds  that  working  side  by 

side  is  any  less  companionable  than  reading 

our  separate  novels 


days  at  home  into  which  I  can  sandwich  some  good  hours 
with  the  children.  I  say  theoretically,  because  I  have  just 
finished  two  summer  months  of  comparative  failure  in 
my  system,  months  when  through  unusual  cirumstances, 
I  have  had  to  be  more  regularly  at  my  desk  than  I  like, 
with  too  few  days  for  work  at  home.  But  this  has  been 
an  emergency  and  as  such,  one  that  can  be  met  and 
prepared  against  another  time. 

As  I  write  it  is  vacation  time,  a 
vacation  spent  with  my  husband  and 
daughter,  in  a  canoe  trip  in  the  north 
woods.  Unlike  many  mothers,  vaca- 
tion to  me  now  means  not  the  time 
to  get  away  from  the  children,  but 
the  moment  to  have  a  wholly  con- 
centrated family  life.  And  I'll  war- 
rant that  we  three  have  put  more 
companionship  and  mutual  under- 
standing into  these  two  weeks  of 
camping  together  than  many  families 
whose  mothers  live  in  and  only  for 
their  children,  put  into  twice  as  many 
months,  when  for  them  companion- 
ship seems  an  average  state  of  affairs 
and  not  one  to  be  seized  and  enjoyed 
to  the  utmost. 

Of  course,  with  a  mother  away 
from  home,  the  question  of  the 
physical  and  intellectual  care  of  the 
children  is  all  important.  I  feel 
strongly  that  they  must  not  be  left  to 
unintelligent  servants,  and  I  should 
be  sorry  ever  to  turn  my  children 
over  vvhole-handedly  to  a  governess 
or  mother's  helper.  With  the  children 
in  a  modern  all-day  school,  the 
woman  who  can  watch  over  their 
health  and  physical  requirements  and 
who  can  help  them  get  about  the  city 
from  one  activity  to  another,  is  the 
person  to  be  sought.  In  summer  I 
believe  that  a  girl  who  can  swim,  play 
tennis  and  pursue  the  various  activi- 
ties of  a  summer  life,  intellectual  and 

physical,  is  the  best  assistant  for  a  professional  mother.  But 
as  the  needs  of  growing  children  change,  the  personnel  of 
a  household  must  be  adjusted  and  no  one  plan  can  be 
designated  as  best. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  where  the  father  of  such  a  family 
must  make  his  adjustments  to  meet  the  problem  of  a  working 
wife.  In  our  family  we  divide  considerably  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  household.  While  I  regulate  the  domestic 
end,  my  husband  has  time  and  I  believe  enjoys  being  re- 
sponsible for  the  garden  in  the  summer,  the  repairs  to  the 
city  house,  and  in  mutual  matters  we  share  and  share  alike, 
taking  turns  at  paying  bills,  keeping  the  check  books,  making 
arrangements  for  moving,  travel  and  so  on.  And,  most  im- 
portant of  all,  he  takes  an  equal  responsibility  in  regard  to 
the  children,  visiting  their  schools  as  I  do,  going  on  expedi- 
tions with  them  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  and  he  has  even 
been  known  to  invade  on  the  sacred  duties  of  the  mother  to 
the  point  of  taking  a  child  to  a  dentist  or  a  doctor,  although 
he  is  still  to  come  to  the  point  of  purchasing  their  clothes! 
And  where  does  a  wife  who  works  fail  her  husband  ? 
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Certainly  she  has  not  enough  time  free  to  perform  small 
personal  services  for  him.  She  must  entrust  to  a  mere  servant 
this  matter  of  holes  in  the  socks  (and  such  a  husband  has 
to  put  up  with  the  annoyance  of  finding  a  button  neglected 
occasionally).  With  us,  on  the  evenings  we  do  not  go  out 
to  dinner  or  have  guests,  I  often  must  work  on  manuscripts 
in  order  to  have  the  free  daytime  hours  I  have  described  as 
stolen  from  the  office  for  the  children*  But  my  husband 
also  often  brings  work  home  and  neither  of  us  finds  that 
working  side  by  side  is  any  less  companionable  than  reading 
our  separate  novels,  or  even  than  playing  bridge  together. 

OF  course,  for  the  husband  of  a  wife  with  a  gainful  occu- 
pation there  are  the  pulls  of  custom,  the  habits  of  his 
class,  to  overcome.  He  must  of  necessity  compare  himself 
to  the  man  who  has  a  woman  to  back  him  up,  to  hold  up 
his  hands  at  every  turn ;  to  the  man  whose  wife  is  free  to 
grease  every  wheel  and  organize  his  life  so  that  he  has  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  hours  free  from  domestic  care 
of  any  sort  in  which  to  devote  himself  to  the  achievement 
of  a  successful  career.  It  may  be  that  famous  careers  are 
often  so  made,  but  they  are  more  apt  to  be  careers  than  lives. 
Such  a  man,  we  think  in  our  family,  does  not  necessarily 
have  the  largest  or  most  rewarding  life.  To  a  certain  group 
of  people  it  might  seem,  too,  that  a  professional  woman 
would  fail  in  her  social  duty  to  her  family  by  not  being 
free  to  pursue  the  daytime  social  activities  that  are  supposed 
to  lead  to  contacts  valuable  from  the  angle  of  business  or 
delightful  from  the  angle  of  friendship  and  happiness.  I  do 
not  agree  to  this  premise  because  children  whose  parents  are 
active  and  occupied  will  have  all  the  friends  and  "contacts" 
they  need  in  life. 

In  the  psychology  of  all  marriages  the  subtle  balance  of 
values  and  emphasis  is  of  the  utmost  importance  and  women, 
who  plunge  emotionally  so  deeply  into  all  their  activities, 
open  themselves  to  the  danger  of  being  too  much  wedded  to 
their  work.  A  certain  masculine  detachment  is  a  virtue  much 
to  be  sought.  Tied  up  with  this  weighing  of  values,  is  also 
the  question  of  earnings.  I  cannot  myself  understand  the 


feminine  point  of  view  that  assumes  that  money  earned  oy 
a  wife  is  hers  exclusively.  The  acceptance  of  economic 
equality,  to  my  mind,  requires  that  a  husband's  and  wife's 
earnings  be  pooled  for  the  good  of  the  family.  Those  ladies 
who  work  and  pride  themselves  on  being  modern  but  assume 
that  the  responsibility  for  the  expenses  of  home  and  children 
are  entirely  the  husband's,  and  keep  their  own  pay  cheques 
to  spend  on  their  wardrobes  or  on  whatever  extras  for  the 
home  they  elect  to  buy,  belong,  to  my  mind,  quite  definitely 
to  the  era  of  wife  with  a  dot. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  children,  where  does  a 
mother  with  a  job  fail?  I  have  just  talked  it  over  with  my 
daughter. 

"Would  you  like  it  better  if  I  didn't  have  a  job?"  I 
asked  her. 

After  due  consideration  of  all  the  pros  and  cons  her 
verdict  is:  "No.  With  a  job  in  winter  you're  home  all  the 
time  that  I  am  anyway,  and  in  summer  if  you  were  home 
more  during  the  week  you  and  Father  might  go  away  more 
at  the  week-ends  and  that's  when  we  have  the  most  fun. 
And  besides,  it's  fun  to  have  you  talk  about  the  office.  Of 
course,"  and  here  she  tries  to  be  very  tactful,  not  knowing 
what  answer  I'd  like  her  to  make  and  not  wishing  to  hurt 
my  feelings,  "Of  course,  I  don't  mean  I  wouldn't  like  you 
to  be  home  all  the  time.  But  I  like  it  best  this  way." 


ArTER  all,  the  real  test  of  whether  or  not  one  is  failing 
one's  children  is  the  degree  of  intimacy  between  parent 
and  child.  If  the  children  are  an  integral  part  of  the  house- 
hold, if  they  are  companions  and  intimates,  if  the  mother  is 
entirely  sensitive  to  their  moods  and  changing  needs,  she  need 
have  no  serious  fear  that  she  is  neglecting  them. 

Of  course,  there  is  the  other  face  to  the  coin.  How  does 
a  mother  succeed  on  the  job?  Just  where  do  her  duties  to 
her  home  interfere  with  her  work?  This  is  not  for  me  to 
discuss  here,  much  as  I  could  say,  but  I  may  perhaps  add 
that  the  chief  interference  I  have  encountered  has  been  the 
psychological  fear  of  my  employers,  who  have  sometimes 
trembled  at  their  own  temerity  in  hiring  a  married  woman. 


It  is  vacation  time,  a  vacation  spent  with  my  husband  and  daughter,  in  a  canoe  trip  to  the  north  woods — vacation  to  me  now 
means  not  the  time  to  get  away  from  the  children,  but  the  moment  to  have  a  wholly  concentrated  family  life 
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While  Mothers  Are  Working 


WHILE  mothers  are  working  what  happens  to  and  rich  can 
the  children  ?  A  few  of  the  more  fortunate  with  a  group 
of  them  are  spending 
their  days  in  nursery 
schools.  As  Mrs.  Barnard  explains 
in  the  following  article  the  nursery 
schools  which  are  springing  up  in 
various  cities  and  colleges  are  not 
to  be  considered  as  a  device  to  help 
out  the  occupied  mother  but  as 
constructive  enterprises  "  for  a 
better  physical,  mental  and  emo- 
tional development  of  the  child 
than  the  unaided  home  can  offer." 
They  offer  opportunities  that  few 
single  homes  can  give— sunny  space 
for  play,  and  equipment  especially 
adapted  for  childish  needs  and 
tastes ;  a  schedule  planned  with 


sole  reference  to  childish  needs,  a 
free  and  friendly  atmosphere ;  and 
— what  no  family  however  large 
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supply — daily  association  in  work  and  play 
of  children  of  the  same  age,  a  training  in 
initiative,   self-control   and    team- 
work. 

The  pictures  on  these  pages  show 
children  at  the  Bureau  ot  Educa- 
tional Experiments  in  New|York 
City ;  and  at  the  nursery  school 
maintained  at  Vassar  College  last 
summer  by  the  Institute  of  Euthen- 
ics. The  Bureau  of  Educational 
Experiments  is  one  of  the  pioneer 
American  ventures  in  the  care  and 
scientific  study  of  very  young 
children.  The  Vassar  school  is 
part  of  a  program  of  parental 
education,  whereby  not  only  the 
children  are  the  gainers,  for  they 
thus  serve  their  own  mothers  as 
laboratory  material  for  illustrating 
the  tried  and  proven  principles  of 
child  development. 
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The  Child  Takes  a  Nurse 

By  EUNICE  FULLER  BARNARD 

"The  future  mother  will  not  threaten  to  abandon  the  care  of  her  baby  for  a  job. 
She  will  not  have  to.  The  baby  will  have  abandoned  her.  No  educational  sign 
of  the  times  seems  clearer.  Quite  irrespective  of  his  mother's  desire  for  domesticity 
or  a  career,  tomorrow's  toddler  will  be  cared  for  outside  the  home  for  at  least  a 
part  of  the  day." 


IF   the   recent   rise   of   the   nursery  school   in 
England  and  the  United  States  means  any- 
thing,   it    means    that    the    nurture    of    the 
young  child,  like  spinning  and  canning  and 
the  teaching  of  the  three  R's  a  century  ago, 
is  ceasing  to  be  solely  a  home  industry.    It 
is  becoming  a  specialized  occupation  in  a  specializing  world. 
It  is  the  first  glimmering  of  an  educational  revolution  which 
may  ultimately  take  most  women  out  of  the  home,  as  the 
industrial  revolution  threw  most  workmen  out  of  the  crafts. 
For  though  the  nursery  school,  by  taking  the  child  at  the 
age  of  two,  adds  only  four  years  to  his  education  outside 
the  home,  they  are  four  crucial  years,  the  years  in  which 
the  conscientious  mother  previously  has  found  no  adequate 
substitute  for  her  personal  care. 

But  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  this  libera- 
tion of  the  mother  for  other  work  is  only  an  incidental  effect 
of  the  nursery  school  and  not  its  cause.  The  nursery  school 
did  not  originate  like  the  day  nursery  to  meet  the  need  of 
mothers  forced  into  industry  or  of  those  who  wished  to 
continue  professional  careers.  Everywhere  it  has  been  a 
spontaneous,  constructive  enterprise  for  a  better  physical, 
mental  and  emotional  development  of  the  child  than  the 
unaided  home  can  foster.  It  has  regarded  itself  as  a  necessary 
adjunct  to  mother  care,  rather  than  a  substitute  for  it. 

Indeed,  by  the  English  pioneers  the  nursery  school  is 
looked  upon  as  the  chief  hope  of  salvaging  childhood,  as 
the  only  fundamental  program  of  social  rehabilitation.  For 
in  England  the  nursery  school  movement  is  not  on  the 
relatively  new  and  desultory  basis  of  that  in  the  United 
States.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  experiment  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  and  it  has  been 
a  part  of  the  national  educa- 
tion system  since  1918.  Then, 
under  the  Fisher  Act,  Par- 
liament authorized  the  nur- 
sery school  for  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  two  and 
five,  "to  lay  the  foundations 
of  health,  habit,  and  respon- 
sive personality." 

It  is  interesting  that  from 
the  beginning  this  was  recog- 
nized in  England  as  a  func- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation rather  than  of  the 
Ministry  of  Health.  It  seems 
to  have  been  natural  there,  as 
it  is  not  yet  here,  to  think  of 
education  in  terms  of  develop- 
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mental  hygiene,  "where,"  as  the  Board  of  Education  regula- 
tions phrase  it,  "questions  of  physical  and  mental  well  being 
are  indissolubly  connected." 

Especially  does  this  seem  remarkable  since  the  nursery 
school  was  in  its  inception  a  first  offensive  against  the  London 
slums,  where  from  80  to  90  per  cent  of  all  children  are 
rickety  by  the  age  of  two.  The  defensive  had  obviously 
failed.  Child  clinics,  though  they  are  now  multiplied  in 
London  by  the  hundreds,  effect  no  permanent  cure.  "The 
children,"  writes  Margaret  McMillan,  leader  of  the  English 
nursery  school  movement,  "are  in  and  out  continually.  No 
mere  'treatment'  can  battle  long  against  dirt  and  neglect, 
ignorance  and  poverty.  We  saw  no  results  that  could  be 
called  radical  until  we  opened  the  first  large  open-air 
school." 

In  the  experiments  of  the  McMillan  sisters  and  of  Grace 
Owen  through  patient  years  was  worked  out  the  technic  of 
the  English  nursery  school,  now  crystallized  in  the  rulings 
of  the  Board  of  Education.  At  first  these  schools  were 
small,  for  not  more  than  forty  children.  Today  Miss  Mc- 
Millan is  experimenting  with  a  large  school  of  three  hun- 
dred, but  the  regimen  is  much  the  same. 

Unlike  the  American  day  nursery  which  regards  its  group 
care  as  an  essential  evil  only  to  be  tolerated  in  extremis,  the 
English  nursery  school  does  not  ask  as  a  basis  of  admission 
whether  a  child's  father  is  alive  or  whether  his  mother  is 
or  need  be  employed  outside  the  home.  It  throws  open  its 
doors  symbolically  toward  the  two  million  London  children 
suffering  from  crowded  city  life. 

First  of  all  the  nursery  school  brings  them  out  into  the  sun- 
shine. It  gives  them  sunny  rooms,  sunny  playgrounds,  and 

if  possible,  grass  and  trees. 
The  all-day  schedule  includes 
hot  meals  and  afternoon  naps. 
There  is  careful  training  in 
good  physical  habits  and  daily 
health  inspection,  with  records 
kept  by  a  school  nurse  or  the 
teacher  herself,  whose  two- 
year  preparation  includes 
courses  in  child  hygiene  and 
three  months  in  a  children's 
hospital. 

Conditions  for  mental  and 
social  development  are  no  less 
carefully  planned.  Large 
building  blocks,  clay,  beads, 
scissors,  hammer  and  nails, 
blackboards  and  chalk,  small 
brooms,  spades  and  rakes,  the 
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sand-pile,  and  wagons  to  fill 
and  empty — all  these  are  tools 
at  the  baby's  free  disposal,  so 
many  invitations  to  constructive 
enterprise.  "He  is  not  instructed 
nor  directed  except  when  at  a 
loss,  destructive,  or  quite  aim- 
less. The  function  of  the  staff 
is  to  be  quiet,  watchful  and 
ever-ready."  Music,  rhythmic 
dancing,  stories,  pictures,  and 
games  provide  fruitful  new  ex- 
periences. Not  the  least  potent 
factor  in  emotional  adjustment 
is  the  group  itself,  the  com- 
munity of  the  child's  develop- 
mental peers. 

But  all  this  in  a  school  of 
thirty  or  forty  is  expensive, 
costing  from  £25  to  £30  a  year 
per  child.  In  spite  of  the  gov- 
ernment subsidy  of  £25,000, 
after  a  year  or  two  the  London 
County  Council  took  fright  and 
opened  no  new  schools  beyond  those  already  started.  It  was 
then  that  Miss  McMillan  took  up  the  challenge  and  started 
her  demonstration  of  the  large  open-air  school.  Instead  of  ex- 
pensive buildings  she  put  up  in  a  great  garden,  shelters  with 
movable  walls,  open  to  the  south,  each  capable  of  accommo- 
dating thirty-five  children.  Six  to  ten  of  these  shelters  in  a 
group  she  has  found  is  not  too  many  for  one  principal  to 
manage.  With  three  meals  a  day  still  given  the  children, 
the  numbers  have  made  it  possible  to  cut  the  total  cost  to 
less  than  half — to  £12  per  year  per  child.'  The  Board  of 
Education  saw  and  revised  its  regulations. 

"The  fact,"  says  Miss  McMillan,  "that  we  can  take  two 
or  three  hundred  children  into  an  open-air  school  without 
risk  of  infection,  without  risk  of  overcrowding,  without 
risk  of  mass  treatment  for  all,  has  disposed  forever,  one 
hopes,  of  the  bogies  that  frightened  the  authorities  when  the 
work  began.  It  makes  possible  the  transforming  of  all  infant 
schools  into  nursery  schools.  ...  At  least  three  thousand 
open-air  nursery  schools  are  wanted  badly  in  England.  Ten 
thousand  are  needed.  If  we  had  twenty  thousand,  we  should 
have  no  more  neglected  children  on  this  island,  and  the 
heavy  shadow  of  child  wastage  would  fade  like  new  dews 
in  the  breath  of  the  morning.  Given  these  schools,  our 
public  life  would  be  set  in  a  new  key." 

But  the  English  movement  had  not  been  long  in  existence 
when  it  began  to  be  seen  that  this  new  gospel  of  childhood 
had  something  to  offer  not  to  slum  children  alone,  but  to 
city  children  everywhere,  even  to  the  well-to-do.  For  here 
were  developmental  elements  that  few  single  homes  could 
give — play  space  and  equipment  perfectly  adapted  to  childish 
needs,  a  schedule  organized  with  sole  reference  to  childisli 
welfare,  a  friendly  but  more  or  less  impersonal  atmosphere, 
and  one  thing  that  no  family,  however  large  or  rich,  can 
supply — daily  association  in  work  and  play  with  a  group  of 
children  of  the  same  age  and  stage  of  development.  In  case 
after  case  mothers  who  began  with  a  philanthropic  interest 
in  the  nursery  school  have  come  to  desire  its  benefits  for 
their  own  children. 

So  it  comes,  perhaps,  that  the  nursery  school  in  the 
United  States  has  little  philanthropic  connotation,  but  is 


thought  of  as  an  educational  method  applicable  to  all  young 
children.  On  the  other  hand,  the  relatively  new  movement 
here  has  none  of  the  hearty,  integrated  self-confident 
character  of  the  English  one.  It  has  no  direct  governmental 
backing,  federal  or  local,  and  no  coherence  of  management 
or  spirit.  Instead,  from  coast  to  coast,  in  town  and 
metropolis,  as  if  by  spontaneous  germination,  small  diverse 
nursery  schools  have  suddenly  sprouted  independently  into 
life ;  in  Brooklyn,  for  instance,  and  Iowa,  in  Detroit,  Boston 
and  California.  Indeed,  according  to  a  perturbed  professor 
of  home  economics  in  Kansas,  there  are  now  more  than  a 
hundred  such  schools  where  three  years  ago  there  were 
barely  a  dozen. 

Among  these  the  only  coordinating  forces  are  the  surveys 

of  the  federal 
Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, and  a  con- 
ference held  in 
Washington  last 
February  looking 
toward  the  for- 
mation of  a  nur- 
sery school  as- 
sociation. Other- 
wise the  schools 
survive  in  their 
promiscuity.  Not 
even  the  physical 
connotations  of 
the  term  "nursery 
school"  are  stand- 
ardized. Some 
schools  take  ba- 
bies from  fifteen 
months  to  three 
years,  while  oth- 
ers have  only 
children  of  three 
and  four,  and  still 
others  have  a  gen- 
erous range  from  two  to  six.  Some  have  only  a  morning 
session;  others  keep  the  children  all  day  and  provide  regular 
meals  and  napping  facilities.  One  school  at  least,  of  the 
Iowa  Child  Welfare  Research  Station,  keeps  special  children 
over  night  for  short  periods.  And  these  differences  are  but 
symbolic  of  the  more  fundamental  variations  of  curriculum, 
equipment  and  purpose. 

Yet  amid  this  welter  of  small  schools  certain  distinctive 
characteristics  of  the  American  movement  do  emerge.  One 
of  these  is  its  scientific  and  pedagogic  temper.  Instead  of 
being  part  of  a  social  crusade,  the  nursery  school  here  is 
more  often  a  laboratory,  either  a  research  station  to  in- 
vestigate children's  growth  and  behavior  or  a  demonstration 
center  for  parental  or  pre-parental  education.  Indeed, 
many  of  our  nursery  schools  are  wards  of  the  colleges  and 
serve  the  students  as  laboratories  for  both  research  and 
demonstration. 

Look  at  them  throughout  the  country,  at  Yale,  Vassar, 
Smith,  the  University  of  Chicago,  of  Michigan,  of  Minne- 
sota, and  others  of  the  land  grant  colleges.  Teachers 
College  conducts  two  and  the  University  of  Iowa  four 
separate  nursery  classes.  Indeed,  from  an  absolute  ignoring 
of  parenthood,  the  American  colleges  have  suddenly  become, 
directly  or  indirectly,  hives  of  parental  instruction.  Soon 
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no  respectable  col- 
lege will  be  without 
its  nursery  school 
any  more  than  with- 
out its  physics  lab- 
oratory. One  by  one 
in  the  last  five  years 
the  colleges  have 
opened  their  doors 
to  two-year-olds, 
made  their  experi- 
ments, and  vied  with 
each  other  in  broad- 
casting their  find- 
ings through  the 
books  of  their  pro- 
fessors to  the  wait- 
ing parents  outside. 
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And  baby's  gurgles 
and  Johny's  t  an  - 
trums  have  become  not  matter  for  petting  or  spanking,  but 
subjects  for  Ph.  D.  theses.  Yet  among  the  colleges  there  is 
as  great  variety  of  emphasis  as  of  clientele.  Some  have 
started  nursery  schools  in  existing  day  nurseries ;  others  have 
opened  new  schools  for  the  children  of  the  graduate  stu- 
dents themselves. 

Take  Yale,  Vassar  and  Smith  for  instance.  At  Yale  the 
nursery  school  in  a  New  Haven  day  nursery  is  almost 
wholly  a  scientific  laboratory  used  in  the  working  out  of 
norms  of  development  in  children  from  two  to  five.  Vassar, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  been  a  pioneer  in  parental  and  pre- 
parental  education.  Last  summer  it  invited  college-bred 
women  to  come  to  its  course  in  euthenics  and  bring  their 
young  children  to  enter  the  all-day  nursery  school.  The 
children  thus  served  their  own  mothers  as  laboratory  mate- 
rial not  for  working  out  new  principles  but  for  illustrating 
proved  ones. 

Smith  College's  nursery  school  has  almost  the  opposite  in- 
tent. Instead  of  teaching  mothers  new  methods  of  child 
care,  it  demonstrates  a  method  of  partially  freeing  them- 
selves from  such  care.  It  is  somewhat  paradoxical  that  this 
seemingly  most  radical  experiment  should  be  at  Smith.  For 
it  is  a  tenet  of  the  Institute  for  the  Coordination  of  Women's 
Interests  which  is  conducting  it,  that  the  mother's  main 
occupation  must  always  be  the  nurture  of  her  children,  and 
that  she  cannot  without  loss  to  them  take  a  full-time  job 
outside  the  home.  On  the  other  hand,  the  institute  wishes 
to  develop  instrumentalities  such  as  the  nursery  school  so 
that  she  may  be  freed  a  few  hours  each  day  to  carry  on 
some  individual  work,  professional  or  otherwise. 

Still  another  service  the  nursery  school  renders  in  the 
land-grant  colleges  of  the  West,  where  in  the  departments 
of  home  economics,  child  care  is  at  last  being  recognized 
beside  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  as  part  of  the  home- 
maker's  responsibility.  The  famous  Merrill- 
Palmer  School  in  Detroit,  for  instance,  serves  s**.  "!"  •» 
the  home-economics  students  at  the  Michigan  f  "'&'• 
Agricultural  College  as  training  center  at  once 
in  child  health,  nutrition,  and  psychology. 

This  school,  along  with  those  conducted  by 
Teachers'  College,  is  one  of  several  (both 
inside  and  outside  the  colleges)  started  here 
in  1922  after  the  English  model.  But  the 
only  American  group  which  has  definite  cor-  Bureau 


Space  and  equipment  for  childish  needs 


relation,  and  which, 
by  the  way,  was 
first  in  the  field,  is 
that  based  on  the 
teachings  of  Dr. 
Montessori,  and 
conducted  under  the 
general  supervision 
of  the  Child  Educa- 
tion Foundation  of 
New  York  City. 
Eleven  all-day  nur- 
sery schools  in  the 
city  alone  are  under 
its  direction,  and  it 
claims  the  establish- 
ment of  the  first  in 
the  country  at  a 
New  York  settle- 
ment house  in  1916. 

Indeed,  much  of  the  work  that  has  been  done  in  converting 
day  nurseries  into  nursery  schools  has  been  directed  by  the 
Foundation. 

Physically  the  program  of  its  all-day  schools  is  much  like 
that  of  the  English,  though  it  takes  its  pupils  even  earlier, 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  months.  Its  greatest  difference  con- 
sists in  its  emphasis  on  work-periods  as  well  as  play  periods, 
its  use  of  the  Montessori  material,  and  the  greater  responsi- 
bility it  places  on  its  babies  for  the  order  of  the  school 
room. 

But  the  one  school  whose  main  object  has  been  the  work- 
ing out  of  an  original  nursery  school  procedure  is  the  in- 
dependent school  of  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Experiments 
in  New  York  City.  Many  points  which  the  English  and 
Montessori  methods  have  taken  on  faith,  it  has  put  to 
scientific  test,  with  some  difference  of  conclusion.  Notably 
it  differs  from  the  English  in  its  segregation  of  age 
groups. 

Still  more  indicative  of  the  strength  of  the  movement 
perhaps  are  the  cooperative  schools  set  up  by  groups  of  young 
mothers  here  and  there  throughout  the  country,  and  the 
nursery  school  departments  they  are  inducing  private  schools 
to  open.  Already,  too,  there  is  a  faint  knocking  on  the  doors 
of  the  public  school.  Last  year  a  group  of  child-welfare 
workers  and  educators  met  to  try  to  devise  some  plan  by 
which  nursery  schools  could  be  introduced  into  the  New 
York  system.  Dr.  Arnold  Gesell  of  Yale  is  spokesman  for 
another  group  which  is  calling  for  a  "fearless,  fundamental 
readjustment  and  extension  of  the  American  kindergarten, 
to  include  younger  children  and  many  nursery  school  func- 
tions." 

Expense  may  long  prevent  this  consummation,  especially 
since  our  generally  severer  climate  would  preclude  except  in 
the  South  and  West,  the  large  open-air  shelters  adopted  in 
England  by  Miss  McMillan.  Meanwhile  the 
need  grows  more  obvious  with  the  growth  of 
cities  and  the  immense  increase  in  our  knowl- 
edge of  child  development.  Doubtless  the  eco- 
nomic pressure  on  mothers  and  their  desire, 
as  shown  at  Smith,  for  continuing  other  in- 
terests will  have  its  influence  too.  But 
with  or  without  mothers'  connivance,  the 
nursery  school  in  America,  a  constructive  edu- 
cational venture,  is  on  its  way. 


Horizon  Lines 

A  Monthly  Survey  of  Our  New  International  Frontiers 


By  JAMES  G.  MCDONALD 


'RE  the  walls  of  Jericho  trembling?  The 
"appeal  for  the  removal  of  restrictions  upon 
European  trade,"  signed  by  165  leading 
industrials  and  bankers  of  fifteen  different 
countries  including  the  United  States  and 
published  October  19,  was  a  trumpet  call 
which  resounded  throughout  the  world.  The  prompt  and 
vigorous  protestations  from  the  guardians  of  the  high  tariff 
citadels  showed  their  alarm.  Here  were  not  idealists  and 
dreamers,  but  hard-headed,  practical  and  successful  business 
men  preaching  dangerously  heretical  doctrines:  "Freedom 
from  tariff  barriers,  special  licenses  and  prohibitions  have 
never  been  more  needed.  .  .  .  There  can  be  no  recovery  in 
Europe  until  politicians  in  all  territories,  old  and  new, 
realize  that  trade  is  not  war,  but  a  process  of  exchange ; 
that  in  times  of  peace  our  neighbors  are  our  customers  and 
that  their  prosperity  is  a  condition  of  our  own  well-being." 

What  is  the  source  of  this  plain  speaking?  Rumor  credits 
its  initiation  to  Montagu  Norman,  governor  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  Dr.  Schacht,  president  of  the  German  Reichs- 
bank.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  an  interesting  example  of  the 
degree  to  which  war-time  alignments  have  broken  down. 
However,  the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
Economic  Section  of  the  League  of  Nations  have  both 
frequently  pointed  the  same  moral. 

Count  Coudenhove-Kalergi  and  his  associates  in  the  Pan- 
European  movement  have  been  urging  much  more  radical 
measures,  but  Europe  is  not  yet  ready  for  a  free  trade  union, 
not  to  speak  of  a  United  States  of  Europe.  None  the  less, 
the  bankers'  appeal  strengthens  the  forces  at  work  already 
gradually  breaking  down  the  worst  of  the  economic  dis- 
locations caused  by  the  war.  Their  pronouncement  gives 
added  importance  to  the  next  general  step,  the  International 
Economic  Conference,  which  is  expected  to  meet  in  Geneva 
next  year. 

President  Coolidge  and  Secretary  Mellon  were  both  quick 
to  point  out  that  the  statement  made  no  reference  to  the 
United  States  and  was  not  intended  to  apply  to  our  tariff. 
And  technically,  they  are  right.  These  men  of  affairs  who 
signed  the  manifesto  must  have  known  that  there  is  no 
prospect  now  or  in  the  near  future  of  any  thoroughgoing 
reduction  of  the  American  high  schedules.  Moreover,  many 
free  trade  enthusiasts  forget  that  interested  though  our 
international  bankers  are  to  enable  our  commercial  creditors 
abroad  to  repay  their  loans,  these  same  bankers  are  interested 
more  largely  in  American  industries.  Hence,  it  is  easy  to 
exaggerate  the  cleavage  between  banking  and  industrial 
opinion  in  this  country  on  the  tariff. 

Senator  Borah  saw  in  the  manifesto  only  a  logical  develop- 
ment of  the  plan  of  "those  who  have  large  and  constantly 
increasing  investments  abroad"  to  sacrifice  "our  foreign 
policy,  our  industries  and  our  money"  to  a  scheme  of  re- 
adjusted relationships  with  the  world.  What  an  example 


of  muddied  thinking!  And  what  has  become  of  the  senator 
who  used  to  say:  "Let  Europe  set  her  house  in  order  and 
we  shall  be  more  than  generous"?  To  rail  against  one  of 
the  most  significant  of  recent  European  tendencies  towards 
real  peace  would  be  ungracious  in  any  American.  It  is  un- 
statesmanlike  and  worse  in  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

With  Belgium's  complete  success  late  in  October  in 
stabilizing  her  franc  at  thirty-six  to  the  dollar  and  in  finding 
ample  funds  to  guarantee  that  value,  she  has  moved  sharply 
ahead  of  France  and  pointed  the  hard  way  which  her  larger 
neighbor  must  sooner  or  later  follow.  A  new  exchange  unit, 
the  belga,  equal  to  5  francs,  has  been  created  for  foreign 
exchange  purposes.  Belgium's  problem  was  not  easy.  The 
budget  had  to  be  balanced,  the  state  railways  handed  over 
to  a  commercial  company,  the  floating  debt  consolidated, 
the  debt  of  the  state  to  the  national  bank  redeemed  and  that 
institution  put  in  position  to  function  efficiently  as  a  central 
bank.  These  were  only  the  more  important  of  the  difficult 
steps  which  had  to  be  taken  before  the  foreign  credits 
necessary  to  success  were  available.  Such  radical  measures 
would  have  been  impossible  had  party  politics  been  per- 
mitted to  play  their  disruptive  role.  This  was  avoided  by 
concentrating  full  powers  in  the  hands  of  the  King.  It  is 
absurd  to  say  that  this  meant  that  Belgium  had  set  up  a 
dictatorship.  Quite  the  contrary.  Because  of  the  urgency 
of  the  crisis  and  because  of  the  universal  confidence  in  the 
King,  the  Belgian  Parliament  voluntarily  agreed  to  invest 
him  with  extraordinary  powers.  Now  that  he  has  done  his 
work,  presumably  full  parliamentary  freedom  of  discussion 
and  action  will  be  resumed. 

After  the  Bargain  at  Thoiry 

IN  middle  Europe,  conciliation  continues  to  be  the 
dominant  note.  The  failure  of  Poincare  and  Stresemann 
to  carry  through  the  major  proposals  made  at  Thoiry — the 
sale  abroad  of  a  portion  of  the  German  railway  reparation 
bonds,  the  proceeds  to  be  made  available  to  the  allies  52 
per  cent  in  return  for  concessions  from  the  latter  to  the 
Reich  in  the  Rhineland  and  the  Saar  Valley — has  not  led 
to  recriminations  between  Paris  and  Berlin.  Instead,  both 
capitals  have  intimated  that  except  for  the  opposition  of  the 
United  States  this  program  would  have  been  carried  through. 
This  is  probably  much  more  an  excuse  than  the  real  reason, 
yet  it  has  been  accepted  as  valid  by  a  surprising  number  of 
editors  in  this  country.  Certainly  the  Administration  con- 
tinues to  insist  that  no  large  loans  intended  directly  or  in- 
directly for  France  shall  be  floated  until  the  French  debt 
settlement  has  been  ratified.  But  this  aside,  there  are  sub- 
stantial grounds  for  the  belief  that  neither  France  nor 
Germany  is  really  prepared  to  make  the  Thoiry  bargain 
effective.  It  is  significant,  {Continued  on  page  345) 
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'HE  was  registering  in  the  neighborhood  poll- 
ing place,  where  her  peculiarities  were  well- 
known.  Three  clerks  took  down  her  name, 
age,  address  under  the  watchful  eye  of 
Shorty,  the  ward  boss.  But  at  the  column 
headed  "occupation"  they  scrawled  busily  on, 
without  waiting  to  question.  "What  are  you  writing  there?" 
she  asked,  looking  over  the  shoulder  of  one  of  the  clerks. 
"Why,  I'm  not  a  'housewife',  I'm  a — "  "Say,  missus,  we 
put  all  the  married  women  down  as  housewife,"  Shorty 
broke  in.  And  so  it  had  to  stand. 

Somewhat  the  same  dull  ambiguity  clouds  the  enumera- 
tions of  women  in  the  Census,  from  which  most  of  the  mate- 
rial for  this  issue  on  Woman's  Place  has  been  drawn.  Only 
women  with  present  husbands  are  counted  as  married ;  the 
widowed,  divorced,  deserted,  with  often  as  great  or  a  greater 
burden  of  family  support,  are  included  with  the  single. 
Women  doing  housework  in  their  own  homes  are  not  "gain- 
ful workers"  even  though  the  housework  be  done  for  a 
boarder  or  lodger,  unless  the  income  from  it  forms  the 
greater  part  of  their  income,  in  which  case  they  may  be 
listed  as  a  boarding-house  keeper  or  a  lodging-house  keeper. 
The  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  has  included 
as  a  major  point  in  its  program  the  demand  that  the  1930 
Census  include  homemaking  as  an  occupation,  thus  recogniz- 
ing its  importance  in  the  economic  and  social  life  of  the 
nation,  and  list  the  equipment  of  the  home  as  it  lists  the 
equipment  of  farm  or  factory. 

A  study  of  the  1920  Census  data  on  married  women  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  made  by  Bertha  M.  Nienburg  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  (The  Woman  Home- 
maker  in  the  City)  shows  how  far  such  an  analysis  would 
amplify  our  knowledge  of  the  economic  position  of  women 
in  cities.  Rochester  was  chosen  as  a  fairly  typical  urban 
community,  by  reason  of  its  industries,  racial  composition 
and  the  like.  For  the  country  at  large,  9  married  women 
out  of  every  hundred  are  listed  as  gainfully  employed.  But 
this  Rochester  study  showed  that  here  (and  presumably 
this  is  not  unlike  the  record  of  other  American  cities) 
28  out  of  each  hundred  women  who  had  been  married 
were  adding  to  the  cash  income  of  the  family,  1 6  by  keep- 
ing boarders  or  lodgers,  and  the  others  chiefly  by  office  or 
factory  work.  Of  the  mothers  of  children  under  five,  more 
than  one  in  five  was  working  for  money  either  inside  or 
outside  her  home;  of  the  mothers  of  children  between  five 
and  eighteen  years  of  age,  one  in  four.  Even  in  the  homes 
maintained  by  both  parents,  one  mother  in  five  was  engaged 
in  adding  in  some  way  to  the  money  income  of  the  family. 
The  double  burden  of  homemaking,  including  the  care  of 
children,  and  wage-earning  becomes  the  more  glaring  when 
it  is  realized  that  even  among  the  mothers  of  children  under 


five  who  were  working  for  money,  only  about  one  in  ten 
had  either  a  paid  servant  or  an  adult  relative  in  the  home 
to  assist  her. 

Obviously  no  one  formula  will  solve  the  perplexities  of 
the  generations  which  are  bearing  the  brunt  of  so  revolu- 
tionary a  shift  in  social  organization.  To  do  more  we  must 
know  more,  and  the  additional  Census  data  asked  by  the 
General  Federation  will  help.  New  attitudes  will  be  needed 
to  face  new  facts.  The  articles  of  this  issue  attempt  an 
interpretation  of  some  of  our  present  facts,  philosophies, 
and  plans. 


H' 


•  OME  and  Mother,"  so  long  a  favorite  toast,  is  giv- 
ing place  to  the  query  that  will  not  down,  How 
can  Home  be  made  safe  for  Mother? 

Of  the  two  deathrates  that  rise  in  spite  of  every  effort 
hitherto  made,  one  is  the  maternal  deathrate,  in  its  baffling 
character  second  only  to  cancer.  It  is  curious  to  reflect 
that,  through  the  generations  when  pulpit  and  press  were 
warning  Mother  to  find  her  place  in  her  home,  nobody 
recognized  either  the  importance  or  the  controllable  nature 
of  the  lurking  danger  that  awaited  her  there.  Even  Pasteur's 
teachings  fell  on  deaf  ears. 

Characteristic  of  Mother's  unconsidered  place  (except  for 
purposes  of  rhetoric)  is  the  circumstance  that  the  general 
knowledge  of  her  stationary  or  rising  deathrate  was  in- 
cidental to  the  study  of  causes  of  deaths  of  infants  before, 
during,  and  in  the  first  month  after  birth.  Not  until  the 
federal  Children's  Bureau  added  an  enquiry  into  the  causes 
of  maternal  deaths,  as  a  pendant  to  its  studies  of  infant 
mortality,  did  the  vast  rural  areas  of  this  country  begin  to 
see  the  largely  preventable  waste  of  mothers.  The  publica- 
tion issued  by  the  Bureau  during  the  present  year,  entitled 
Maternal  Mortality,  appears  to  be  the  first  study  of  its 
kind  in  the  entire  history  of  Mother  and  the  Home. 

It  seems  a  far  cry  from  the  rickets  of  infancy  to  the  deaths 
of  mothers.  It  is,  moreover,  only  recently  that  the  means 
of  certain  prevention  have  been  found  for  the  too  often 
fatal  narrow  pelvis,  which  follows  in  adolescence  upon 
rachitic  babyhood.  Sunshine  and  cod  liver  oil,  with  an 
insistent  public  health  nurse  watching  the  baby  girl  and 
her  parent,  give  the  first  promise  that  rickets  as  an  element 
in  the  maternal  deathrate  will  slowly  vanish  within  the 
coming  quarter  century,  as  safeguarded  baby  girls  of  today 
come  to  face  the  experience  of  motherhood. 

It  is  at  this  moment  when  little  daughters,  both  rural 
and  urban,  are  promised  (through  the  joint  exertions  of  the 
Yale  Medical  School  and  the  nursing  profession)  a  new 
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guaranty  for  safety  in  their  future  homes,  that  Congress 
threatens  to  abolish  by  delay  the  Sheppard-Towner  Act, 
Uncle  Sam's  increasingly  successful  effort  to  make  mother- 
hood safer  than  it  has  ever  been,  by  cooperating  with  the 
states  in  teaching  and  applying  all  the  tried  and  tested  plans 
which  we  know  will  save  the  lives  of  both  mothers  and 
babies. 

Will  the  appropriation  to  continue  the  Act  be  passed  at 
the  impending  session  ?  Or  can  it  be  that  Mother,  in  defense 
of  herself  and  her  daughters,  must  take  over  Congress? 


11 


BEHIND  one  of  the  articles  of  our  Harlem  issue  en- 
titled The  Negro  Digs  Up  His  Past,  there  lay  nearly 
thirty  years  of  indefatigable  and  far-sighted  effort — the 
patient  book,  manuscript  and  print  collecting  of  Arthur 
Schomburg,  its  author  and  the  assembler  of  the  rare  collec- 
tion of  books  by  and  pertaining  to  the  Negro  which  docu- 
mented that  article.  At  that  time  the  existence  of  such  a 
treasure  was  known  to  only  a  few  enthusiastic  antiquarians. 
This  month,  partly  as  a  result  of  its  revealing  introduction 
in  the  context  of  the  Negro  renascence,  its  three  thousand 
items  pass  from  a  closely  guarded  private  collection  to  a 
permanent  public  research  library  available  to  all  students 
interested  in  the  fascinating  search  and  recovery  of  the 
Negro's  past  history.  Through  the  enterprising  suggestion 
of  the  National  Urban  League,  the  Carnegie  Corporation 
appropriated  ten  thousand  dollars  for  its  purchase,  a  figure 
which  makes  it  almost  a  part  gift  to  posterity  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Schomburg.  With  the  New  York  Public  Library 
as  its  permanent  custodian  and  the  special  reference  room 
of  the  Harlem  Library  'Branch  as  its  present  new  home, 
the  collection  begins  drawing  dividends  of  public  use  and 
benefit. 

Under  these  joint  auspices  it  is  to  be  formally  dedicated 
as  the  Schomburg  Collection  of  Negro  Literature  and  Art, 
in  fitting  recognition  of  the  race  service  of  its  collector. 
For  all  its  present  rarity  and  comprehensiveness  as  the  most 
complete  collection  of  Africana  and  Negro  Americana  ex- 
tant, there  is  still  greater  significance  and  value  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  permanent  committee  to  supervise  the  further  col- 
lecting of  materials  to  supplement  it.  The  foundation  thus 
makes  available  for  historical  research  an  unique  assemblage 
of  data  in  the  special  field  of  the  Negro  in  American  history, 
and  thereby  significantly  enriches  the  research  facilities  of 
New  York.  But  more  intimately  still,  Harlem,  culture 
center  of  the  new  Negro,  now  holds  close  to  its  heart  and 
hand  one  of  its  most  precious  spiritual  possessions,  as  an 
inspiration  for  its  youth  and  its  future. 


AlIONG  the  citizens  who  plucked  up  courage  at  the 
outcome  of  the  recent  prohibition  referenda  may  be 
set  down,  if  still  living,  that  practical  small  town  naturalist 
of  Pennsylvania  who  in  the  old  days  supplied  saloon-keepers 
with  snakes.  He  did  not  do  this  as  a  warning  to  inebriates; 
rather  he  furnished  snakes  in  the  same  way  that  other 
dealers  furnished  monkeys  and  parrots  and  such  like  for 


the  collections  of  pets  and  small  menageries  set  up  in  back- 
rooms. His  business  was  cracked  by  wartime  prohibition, 
and  went  to  smash  with  the  adoption  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment. 


FROM  The  School  and  The  Child,  educators,  psy- 
chiatrists, writers  and  social  workers  are  turning  their 
searchlights  on  Parents.  Under  this  illumination,  a  good 
many  of  us  cringe  at  the  revelation  of  our  inadequacies. 
More  and  more  parents  are  made  to  realize  that  instinct 
and  tradition  are  not  sufficient  equipment  for  their  highly 
important  job,  and  are  seeking  some  access  to  the  newest 
ideas  in  child  care  and  education.  Children,  the  Magazine 
for  Parents,  which  appeared  on  the  newsstands  a  few  weeks 
ago,  is  to  act  as  a  link  between  parents  and  experts  and  to 
"serve  as  a  medium  for  the  interchange  of  experience  be- 
tween mothers  and  fathers."  In  the  words  of  George  J. 
Hecht,  its  founder,  Children  "will  contain  practical  informa- 
tion on  every  parental  problem  presented  by  children  from 
the  crib  through  college."  The  first  two  numbers  have 
contained  articles,  populary  written  and  illustrated,  on  such 
diverse  themes  as  tantrums,  Christmas  presents,  colds, 
clothes  and  cod  liver  oil.  To  the  "average"  parent,  for 
which  it  is  obviously  written,  such  a  magazine  should  be 
invaluable  in  presenting  the  facts  and  theories  of  what  baby- 
hood, childhood  and  adolescence  need  and  how  these  needs 
may  be  met. 

In  a  kindred  field  is  the  current  issue  of  Progressive 
Education,  the  quarterly  journal  of  the  Progressive  Educa- 
tion Association  (see  The  Survey,  June  i,  p.  326).  This 
number,  called  Progressive  Parents,  considers  the  changing 
home  and  the  part  that  home  and  parents  should  have  in 
the  upbringing  of  children.  An  increasingly  large  audience 
looks  to  Progressive  Education  for  authoritative  reports  of 
the  educational  inventions  and  achievements  of  the  day.  In 
this  many-sided  discussion  of  what  intelligent,  conscientious 
parenthood  should  mean,  there  is  fresh  cause  for  enthusiasm 
over  this  competent,  vigorous  and  always  beautiful  magazine. 


GOVERNOR  Alfred  E.  Smith  has  accepted  the  invita- 
tion of  the  board  and  staff  of  Survey  Associates  to 
make  the  principal  address  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  Monday 
evening,  December  13,  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York,  on 
Water  Power  and  the  Social  Stake  in  It.  He  will  set  forth 
his  program  of  power  development  for  New  York  State. 
Elon  H.  Hooker,  president  of  the  Hooker-Chemical  Com- 
pany and  past  president  of  the  Manufacturing  Chemists 
Association  of  the  United  States,  will  speak  on  Muscle 
Shoals  and  Agriculture.  Ann  Dennis  Bursch,  member  of 
the  Living  Costs  Committee  of  the  National  League  of 
Women  Voters,  will  deal  with  the  householders'  interest  in 
electric  development.  Robert  W.  de  Forest,  president  of 
Survey  Associates,  will  be  in  the  chair.  The  meeting  will  be 
preceded  at  seven  o'clock  by  a  dinner  of  Survey  Associates 
and  reservations  may  be  made  through  this  office.  Out-of- 
town  members  and  readers  who  will  be  in  New  York  in 
mid-December  are  especially  invited. 
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I  say —  Where  is  man's 
sphere? 


SAY— Where  is  Man's  Sphere?  Indeed, 
where  was  it  ever?  Here  am  I — Casabianca 
on  the  burning  deck,  Ulysses  among  the 
women — challenged  by  Ye  Lady  Editor  to 
stand  up  for  my  sex  in  this  Female  Number 
and  tease  with  saucy  things  behind  that  age- 
old  sign  of  excommunication : 
Men  Only.  What's  the  sense 
of  that  sign,  anyhow?  Before 
what  sanctums  does  it  hang  to- 
day, and,  if  anywhere,  who  pays 
attention?  Woman's  sphere  is 
the  orbis  terrarum.  Man  gets 
what's  left,  the  neck  and 
gizzard. 

We  have  been  sphereless  for 
a  decade  without  noticing  our 
loss.  They  have  invaded  our 
holy  places  and  stolen  our  thun- 
der. They  even  tell  our  stories 
— though  poorly,  there  being 

not  a  real  raconteur  to  the  sex.  Nonsense!  Ruth  Draper 
:s  a  mere  diseuse,  and  Lady  Astor  a  Virginian.  They  began 
by  driving  us  out  of  the  saloon  and  padlocking  that  true 
Palladium  of  our  liberties  where  the  male  Ego  once  ramped 
in  alcoholic  vain-glory.  They  came  clattering  into  our 
barber-shops,  these  short-haired  Goths  in  suede  sabots,  and 
spurned  the  childish  pink  leering  of  The  Police  Gazette  in 
favor  of  The  Modern  Priscilla.  Stealing  in  by  night,  they 
made  the  prize-ring  a  boudoir,  infested  with  French  dancing- 
masters  and  gentlemen  with  Louis  Quinze  noses.  They 
pursued  us  down-town  like  a  plague  of  grasshoppers,  and 
ruined  our  Delphic  mystery — business.  We  no  longer  dare 
clang  shut  in  their  pert  noses  the  paradisial  gates  of  The 
Office.  If  we  did,  who'd  get  out  the  mail?  The  office  is 
a  mere  smockery  where  lost  souls  called  secretaries  consult 
vanity-boxes,  not  the  Racing  Form.  The  weaker  sex — bah ! 
Bifurcation  is  open  and  unashamed ;  the  pants'  pocket  a 
common  possession,  as  in  fact  it  always  was.  We  haven't 
even  a  good  rich-smelling  livery-stable  for  our  forum !  The 
livery-stable  is  a  garage  where  lady  drivers  smile  sweetly 
while  they  dent  your  mud-guards.  Democracy  cannot  with- 
stand such  deprivations.  And  if  in  despair  at  these  usurpa- 
tions on  land,  you  dive,  hell-bent  into  the  sea,  you  are  likely 
to  be  pulled  out  by  some  Channel-swimming  matron  and 
taken  home  to  her  two  children.  The  male  sect  should  put 
this  ad.  into  the  Trans-Astral  Gazette: 


WANTED:  One  Sphere,  by  lonely  widower.  No  children. 
Will  consider  hemisphere  or  an  ellipse.  Within  commuting  dis- 
tance of  The  Earth.  Must  be  Permanent.  Triflers  need  not  apply. 

Votes  for  Women!  Jobs  for  Women!  Babies  for 
Women !  Let  them  sing  their  girlish  slogans  and  a  moment 
after  weep  their  girlish  tears.  Let  them  have  the  babies 
if  they  insist.  That's  their  business.  Let  them  take  our 
jobs — what  do  we  care?  Give  them  all  the  votes,  and  a 
fat  lot  of  good  that  will  do  them!  They  have  taken  the 
world  as  their  Sphere.  Now,  by  jinks,  they  can  do  the 
world's  work.  All  we  ever  wanted  was  to  go  fishing  and 
swap  lies.  But  we  must  have  something  to  fill  our  empty 
hands.  So  our  slogan  is  Books  for  Men!  Give  us  letters 
or  give  us  life!  Put  us  not  only  in  the  home,  but  on  the 
shelf,  between  the  cookbook  and  the  family  Bible.  Of 
course,  it  is  common  gossip  that  the  American  woman  has 
seized  Culture  for  one  Sphere  (she  has  as  many  as  an  onion 
has  skins)  and  that  the  women's  magazines  are  the  guide- 
books of  our  civilization  and  that  our  serious  books  are  all 
written  for  the  miss  of  seventeen.  Even  the  two  remain- 
ing male  novelists  have  no  class  solidarity.  The  renegades 
always  let  a  heroine  slip  in,  and  then  the  men  characters 
fall  into  hopeless  orbits  round  her,  like  electrons  in  the 
quanta  theory.  Still  we  have  hopes.  There  is  Robinson 
Crusoe.  Ergo,  my  sphereless  fellows,  let  us  adopt  this 
noble  creed:  "Books  of  the  men,  by  the  men,  and  for  the 
_,..  men — only!" 

The  Fall  books  are  not 
encouraging  to  the  crusade. 
The  American  Senate  by 
Lindsay  Rogers  is  a  good 
book,  and  about  what  has 
been  called  "the  greatest 
Club  in  the  world."  Clubs 
were  once  manly  places.  But 
critics  of  the  Senate,  even 
Presidents,  have  said  there 
are  a  lot  of  old  women 
there;  and  it  is  notorious 
that  the  strongest  bloc  in  the 

Senate  is  that  of  the  Senators'  wives.  East  of  The  Moon 
and  .West  of  The  Sun  by  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Jr.  and 
Kermit,  seems  to  promise  a  land  beyond  woman's  reach. 
But  I  find  they  went  to  get  a  goat,  and  so  took  their  wives 
along.  Beyond  The  Milky  Way  by  George  Ellery  Hale 
is  a  regular  catalog  of  empty  spheres,  but  there  is  some 
trouble  with  the  transportation  system.  We  Pilgrim 
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Fathers  can't  get  there — yet.... 
But  after  searching  I  found  the 
books  for  men  only.  They  are 
labelled  Crime.  That  is  man's 
Sphere. 

Now,  shall  we  rejoin  the 
Ladies?  And  the  Human 
Race?  and  face,  once  more  to- 
gether, our  common  fate  in  a 
world  of  law,  and  law- 
breakers ? 

William  Bolitho  has  written 


Wanted :   One  Sphere,  by 
lonely  widower 


All  we  ever  wanted  was  to 
go  fishing  and  to  swap  lies 


a  tortuously  fascinating  volume  on  the  unbelievable  category, 
mass  murder.  Murder  for  Profit  is  an  intricate  study  of 
the  modern  Bluebeards  who  have  made  of  murder  a  busi- 
ness. The  list  is  short,  but  terrible,  and  no  woman's  name 
appears  therein.  Since  'Borgia,  Nature  has  never  misguided 
woman's  essential  biological  urge  for  conserving  into  fields 
of  wholesale  slaughter.  The  Gargantuan  slayers  have  been 
men:  Burke  and  Hare  who  manufactured  cadavers  to  order 
for  an  Edinboro  doctor  at  some  ten  pounds  apiece;  G.  J. 
Smith  who  drowned  women  in  bath-tubs  to  collect  their 
pitiful  insurances ;  Desire  Landru  the  undecipherable  French 
despoiler  of  woman's  bodies  and  fortunes;  Fritz  Haarman 
who  sated  perverse  instincts  by  killing  young  boys.  Here 
is  a  horrid  international  gallery,  pictured  for  us  with  all 
Bolitho's  cool  courage,  rare  curiosity  about  the  business 
called  life,  and  all  his  passion 
for  pattern  in  style.  But  here 
is  no  truckling  with  melodrama 
for  groundlings'  thrills.  Rather 
he  meticulously  stifles  melo- 
drama and  spoils  tales,  the  bet- 
ter to  illuminate  the  sadism  in 
all  souls.  The  criminologist 
may  inspect  in  these  terrible 
magnifications  the  instincts  of 
less  gross  criminals.  It  is  like  comparing  the  mushroom 
called  deadly  aminita  with  a  huge  model  that  shows  the 
fatal  ruffled  neck-band  and  the  poison-cup  rooted  in  the 
dank  soil.  Bolitho  is  isolating  the  cruel,  insensate,  sub- 
human, destructive  ferment  the  race  inherits  from  the  slime. 
"Killing  and  creation  are  the  terminal  businesses  of  life; 
killing  like  creation  is  fenced  up  to  the  sky :  it  has  its  founda- 
tions in  the  recesses  of  the  spirit." 

He  comes  upon  some  curious  social  data.  In  the  lives 
of  these  mass  murderers  is  often 
a  record  of  soldiering — "He  is 
almost  always  found  to  have 
had  dealings,  psychological  at 
any  rate,  with  the  institution 
of  War."  Again  they  have  an 
odd  common  predilection  for 
second-hand  dealing.  They 
handle  used-up  things.  So  lives 
become  for  them  second-hand 
things  to  be  re-used  by  murder. 
The  essence  of  their  horrid 

behaviorism    is    they   treat    life  ,  „ 

like  a  thing.     They  crack  up     Ergo,mysphereless fellows 

..  ,     .       ,  ,    .       let  us  adopt  this  noble  creed: 

bodies  to  feed  and  warm  their     «Boofcs  of  fhe  men>  ^  the 

vast    selfishness,    indifferent    as     men  and  for   the   men  — 
we  others  are  to  the  steer  or  only!" 


sheep  we  eat.  Some  rare  defect  of  the  imagination  has 
robbed  them  of  their  sense  of  Alter  Ego,  of  humanity; 
and  in  this  solipsism  —  this  "I  alone  count"  myth  —  they 
murder  on  the  altar  of  a  gigantic  Self.  This  ultimate 
materialism  is  worse  than  lust  or  greed.  We  have  our 
lesser  exemplars  today;  gun-men  who  murder  and  get 
murdered  as  if  all  life  were  an  abstraction,  scarce  worth  a 
thought;  and  the  in-bred  intelligenzia  soul  who  takes  life 
"for  fun."  Here  is  the  moral  of  this  pent-up  book:  Life 

is  not  a  thing. 

You  Can't  Win,  by  Jack 
Black  —  yegg,  burglar,  jail-bird, 
dope-fiend,  and  gambler  —  is  not 
metaphysics  of  crime,  nor  some 
sniveller's  late  repentance.  It  is 
a  set  of  tales  and  character 
studies  of  crooks,  by  a  crook, 

<*  a11  true-    _Jt  is  better  than 
novel    for   it    scorns   artifice 


Votes  for  women!    Jobs  for 


women!  Babies  for  women!  a 

and  depends  for  its  breath-tak- 

ing thrills  upon  facts  and  the  age-long  instinct  for  the  man- 
hunt. Sometimes  we  hunt  with  the  crook  and  sometimes 
with  the  "dicks."  You  are  taken  into  the  "gang"  and  stand 
trembling  by  a  bedside  while  a  purse  slowly  slips  from  under 
a  sleeper's  pillow.  You  help  Julia  out  of  her  Madame's 
clutches  ;  you  lie  low  at  Salt  Chunk  Mary's  ;  you  saw  your 
way  out  of  jail  with  Chew  Chee,  the  Chink;  you  see  George 
kill  Gold  Tooth  in  a  tramp  "jungle"  and  see  George  drop 
dead  at  the  murderous  blast  of  a  chance  duck-hunter's  shot- 
gun ;  you  plant  $4,000  in  a  post-hole  and  come  back  to 
find  a  house  built  on  the  spot.  You  learn  more  of  the 
crook's  real  life  than  you  dreamed  possible;  and  for  an 
honest  citizen  you  enjoy  the  tale  too  much.  Then  you 
stand  in  bewildered  admiration  while  Jack  Black  beats  his 

own  drug-habit  by  pure  will 
("You  can  beat  any  habit  but 
only  if  you  want  to").  At  last 
Fremont  Older  pulls  Jack 
'Black  out  of  the  depths  —  and 
he  writes  this  Confession  as 
librarian  of  The  San  Francisco 
Call!  It  is  the  happy  ending 
for  a  restless  will  that  spent 
thirty  years  on  the  wrong 
track.  You  can't  win,  says 
Black:  "Half  my  thirty  years 
in  the  underworld  was  spent 
in  prison.  Say  I  handled  $50,- 


Put  us   not  only   in   the 
home  but  on  the  shelf 


ooo  in  the  fifteen  years  I  was  outside;  that's  about  nine 
dollars  a  day.  How  much  of  that  went  to  lawyers,  fixers, 
bondsmen,  and  other  places?  Then  count  in  the  years  in 
prison — suffering,  hardship,  privation.  What  chance  have 
you?" 

"Jack  Black  was  an  experimental  psychologist,"  says  Rob- 
ert Herrick  in  his  pointed  Introduction.  Here  is  his 
laboratory  note-book  for  the  penologist's  instruction.  Here 
is  expert  testimony  indeed  on  the  clean  decency  of  Canadian 
jails;  on  how  books  in  prison  libraries  helped  him;  on  the 
agonies  of  flogging  and  the  straight-jacket  that  never  "broke" 
him,  but  made  him  a  raging  diabolus  of  hate.  This  criminal 
was  no  sub-human  fungus  like  Bolitho's.  He  was  able,  loyal, 
brave,  and  strong.  But  Life  tripped  his  foot  at  the  first 
cross-road  and  Society  did  nothing  to  set  him  right.  His 
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/^ONTAINS  to  date  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  titles, 
V^<  every  one  of  them  a  priceless  book.  In  some  cases  these 
books  arc  unobtainable  in  any  other  edition.  In  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  they  arc  unobtainable  in  any  other  edition 
except  at  several  times  the  price  of  the  Modern  Library. 
At  95c,  the  masterpieces  of  the  modern  mind  are  brought 
within  purse-reach  of  everybody.  The  books  arc  small 
12mo.,  in  durable  limp  binding, 
printed  on  fine  book  paper  in  clear, 
large  type,  and  arc  as  much  library 
volumes  as  pocket  volumes. 

T^ew  Titles 

New  titles  arc  being  added  once  a  month. 
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MOBY  DICK 

by  HERMAN  MELVILLB 

<Jl  Complete  Catalogue  "F&ft  i?V*iTtiy> 

f  o        of  aU  of  the  titles  in  thu 

•  cries,  with  biographical  data  of  the  authors,  and  illustrations, 
a  valuable  asset  in  itself  to  any  library,  may  be  had  from  your 
bookseller  or  will  be  seat  ID  you  free  on  request, 
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book  tells  how  many  people's  fault  that  was.  Jack  Black 
has  the  courage  to  say  it  was  his  own. 

Bishop  William  Montgomery  Brown  has  written  what 
to  me  is  the  most  brilliant  and  searching  book  of  the  year. 
He  was,  of  course,  no  criminal,  but  he  was  tried  for  a  very 
grave  crime — heresy.  The  Episcopal  Church  made  him  a 
bishop  because  he  built  churches  with  missionary  zeal,  in- 
spired by  naive  faith. 

To  be  sure  I  did  not  know  anything,  but  that  is  no  handicap 
to  a  theologue.  It  was  a  positive  advantage.  One  who  does 
not  know  anything  can  believe  whatever  he  finds  most 
convenient. 

But  his  zeal  broke  his  health.    Then  he  read  Darwin: 

The  world  that  I  had  lived  in  up  to  that  moment  just  dis- 
appeared. It  did  not  merely  fall  into  ruins.  It  collapsed  with- 
out leaving  any  ruins.  There  was  I,  a  sick  old  bishop  .  .  . 
retired  and  ready  to  die,  actually  worn  out  in  the  service  of  a 
God  whom  the  theologians  had  given  me  and  about  to  pass 
on,  within  a  few  months  at  most,  to  the  heaven  which  the 
theologians  had  imagined.  .  .  .  Where  was  that  heaven,  I 
wanted  to  know.  "Search  me,"  said  the  Universe:  and  that 
was  all  the  satisfaction  I  could  get. 

Nor  could  he  get  more  from  his  fellow  bishops  to  whom 
he  wrote  humbly,  telling  of  his  lost  heaven.  He  concluded 
blindly,  prayerfully  that  the  Church  must  make  a  new 


creed  for  a  new  age.  Driven  by  his  old 
missionary  zeal,  he  said  so,  and  tried.  So 
he  was  haled  before  the  high  courts  of  his 
Church  for  heresy.  Yet  he  loved  the 
Church,  he  loved  the  Christian  ideal,  he 
loved  his  judges  and  they  him:  "The 
bishops  all  knew  I  was  a  good  soul  in  my 
own  peculiar  way."  At  the  trials,  Bishop 
Brown  dared  not  recant.  He  simply  asked 
what  the  bishops  believed  themselves  on 
the  divinity  of  Christ,  on  the  virgin  birth, 
and  about  miracles.  He  wanted  to  force 
an  admission  that  they  already  had  a  new 
creed.  Their  refusal  to  interpret  their 
own  doctrines,  says  Bishop  Brown,  was 
from  fear  lest  they  all  be  proven  heretics. 
So  with  tears  and  injunctions  in  the  back- 
ground, in  the  heat  of  New  Orleans,  they 
deposed  him  by  a  vote  of  eighty-six  to 
eleven. 

This  frame-work  gives  the  author  full 
scope  for  high  irony  and  keen  judgments 
on  the  church  he  knew  and  loved.  This  is 
spiritual  autobiography  written  at  moments 
like  a  comedy  by  Bernard  Shaw.  The 
author  is  humble  and  sincere  but  he  can- 
not help  laughing  at  the  mere  machinery 
of  religion.  He  believes  he  is  more  relig- 
ious than  when  he  tried  to  create  a  Negro 
bishop  of  Arkansas.  He  remains  by  the 
chances  of  church  sovereignty  in  the 
apostolic  succession,  now  a  bishop  of  the 
Old  Catholic  Church.  You  may  not  agree 
with  his  strictures  on  religion,  but  you 
will  follow  with  deep  interest  his  pilgrim- 
age after  the  new  truth.  And  his  style 
is  so  child-like  simple  you  will  think  of 
Bunyan  or  Defoe.  It  is  a  crystalline  trans- 
lator of  his  humor,  his  tolerance  and  char- 
ity, his  self-revelation,  and  his  yearning  to  help  mankind. 
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The  True  Romance 

N  The  Book  of  Marriage  "twenty-four  leaders  of  con- 
temporary thought"  undertake  to  provide  a  "new  in- 
terpretation" of  marriage  in  five  hundred  pages.  The  field 
covered  is,  and  must  be  wide.  In  Part  One,  Keyserling 
considers  "the  correct  statement  of  the  problem."  In  Part 
Two  (twelve  chapters)  the  actual  facts  of  marriage,  in 
various  times  and  places,  are  set  forth.  Nieuwenhuis  and 
Frobenius  state  the  conclusions  of  anthropological  investiga- 
tion. Tagore  and  Wilhelm  describe  the  Oriental  institution 
of  marriage  in  India  and  China  respectively,  various  scholars 
and  artists  discuss  European  marriage,  Beatrice  Hinkle 
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critically  considers  marriage  in  the  New  World.  The  topic 
of  the  third  part  of  the  book  (twelve  chapters)  is  the 
"eternal  problem"  of  marriage.  In  this  section  also,  many 
of  the  writers  are  widely  known  to  the  English  reading 
public — Keyserling,  Jung,  Adler,  Kretschmer,  Havelock 
Ellis.  Such  a  book  cannot  be  adequately  reported  or  re- 
viewed in  small  space.  One  has  to  consider  the  thesis  that 
emerges  when  the  book  is  considered  as  a  whole — leaving 
the  reader  to  discover  for  himself  the  detailed  excellences 
or  eccentricities  of  the  various  chapters. 

Fortunately  the  determination  of  the  thesis  that  emerges 
after  careful  reading  is  not  difficult.  Keyserling's  essay  in 
Part  One  is  obviously  the  "new  interpretation"  which  the 
remaining  chapters  merely  expand,  to  which  they  merely 
contribute.  It  is  an  excellent  essay,  probably  the  best  state- 
ment that  has  yet  appeared  on  the  distinctive  character  of 
civilized  marriage.  It  should  do  much  to  promote  sanity 
of  discussion  and  to  restore  our  respect  for  a  most  important 
social  institution. 

Keyserling's  first  claim  is  that  marriage  is  inevitable: 
intimate  association  together  will  work  out  as  marriage  or 
will  not  work  at  all.  "No  matter  how  great  and  enduring 
the  love,  the  sexual  element  soon  assumes  a  secondary  role" 
(p.  9).  This  applies  equally  to  irregular  unions  and  to 
conventionally  ordered  marriages.  The  human  tendency  to 
develop  a  relation  of  any  kind,  to  make  it  more  complex, 
cannot  be  avoided.  A  liaison  is  a  less  than  human  associa- 
tion, too  much  weight  is  placed  upon  the  mere  sexual 
intimacy.  The  parties  to  the  relation  become  bored  (or 
perverse)  ;  the  tendency  to  "complication"  leads  them  to  an 
"unfaithfulness"  which,  rightly  understood,  is  a  renewal  of 
the  search  for  marriage  and  the  true  romance. 

The  same  criticism  applies  to  merely  conventional  mar- 
riage. In  these  days  "most  people  marry  inadvertently" 
(p.  290).  Consequently  in  many  instances  marriage  is 
regarded  as  providing  a  legitimate  gratification  for  essentially 
sinful  desires.  In  this  Keyserling  replies  that  sex  desire 
is  not  in  any  sense  sinful ;  he  agrees  with  Havelock  Ellis 
that  every  man  and  woman  should  "develop  an  erotic  per- 
sonality" (p.  385).  But,  he  points  out,  no  man  or  woman 
can  succeed  in  developing  an  erotic  except  as  part  of  a  wider 
personality.  The  merely  conventional  union,  if  it  remains 
so,  fails  for  precisely  the  same  reason  as  the  liaison;  it  rests 
the  emphasis  of  the  association  too  heavily  upon  sexual 
intimacy.  "The  satiety  of  the  bourgeois  conception  of  happi- 
ness awakens  nothing  but  disquiet  in  every  intelligent  and 
aspiring  youth"  (p.  20).  Marriage  is  not  a  concession  to 
the  weakness  and  sins  of  the  flesh  but  is  rather  a  means 
of  attaining  the  highest  spiritual  development  (p.  27).  Mar- 
riage, therefore,  represents  the  adult  stage  of  human  develop- 
ment. A  man  and  woman  become  intimately  associated  in 
order  that  they  may  develop  to  the  highest  possible  degree 
their  distinctively  human  capacities.  Associations  of  an 
inferior  order  preclude  the  development  of  more  complex 
human  powers.  Irregular  union,  conventional  marriages 
which  remain  so,  and  marriages  based  upon  bourgeois  con- 
ceptions of  satiety  are  alike  in  that  they  are  grossly  sexual, 
necessarily  failures  and  beneath  the  human  level. 

Marriage,  then,  is  not  an  end  but  a  beginning.  It  is  not 
to  be  defined  in  terms  of  sex  or  of  any  particular  human 
capacity,  it  is  "a  relation  between  two  persons  capable  of 
development"  (p.  13).  In  marrying,  one  accepts  responsibil- 
ity and  also  suffering.  But  (Continued  on  page  348) 
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much  of  the  diversity  of  rates  may  be  explained  in  terms  of 
differing  legal  codes  and  practices.  Those  communities  with 
the  highest  rates  of  family  disintegration  tend  to  form  an 
innermost  zone,  with  a  diminution  in  the  rates  as  one  goes 
out  from  the  center  of  the  city  until  a  band  of  communities 
is  reached  in  which  family  disintegration  is  infrequent.  Obvi- 
ously, the  distribution  is  not  perfect — lines  of  rapid  transporta- 
tion create  mobility  in  certain  outlying  communities  and  in- 
crease the  rate  of  family  disintegration.  Certain  immigrant 
colonies,  on  the  other  hand,  though  centrally  located,  because 
of  religious  taboos  against  divorce  do  not  show  the  amount 
of  family  disintegration  one  might  expect  otherwise. 

Chicago  communities  may  further  be  classified  with  reference 
to  the  prevailing  form  of  family  disintegration,  as  areas  of 
divorce  and  desertion;  areas  of  desertion;  areas  of  divorce;  and 
areas  of  neither  divorce  nor  desertion.  These  also  tend  to  be 
found  in  zones  in  the  order  named,  proceeding  from  the  center 
of  the  city  outward. 

Comparison  of  this  classification  of  family  disintegration  with 
the  earlier  one  of  family  areas  reveals  a  correlation  between 
the  maternal  family  areas  and  the  communities  in  which  there 
is  no  family  disintegration ;  the  paternal  family  areas  and  com- 
munities with  only  desertion;  the  equalitarian  family  areas  and 
communities  with  both  divorce  and  desertion,  as  well  as  those 
areas  in  which  there  is  divorce  only.  The  emancipated  family, 
being  an  interstitial  group,  ecologically,  cannot  be  said  to  be  cor- 
related with  any  particular  group  of  communities  classed  with 
reference  to  family  disintegration,  though  divorce  is  prevalent. 

These  findings  reveal  not  only  the  great  disparity  between  the 
rate  of  family  disintegration  in  one  part  of  the  city  and  that  in 
another,  but  also  the  regularity  with  which  family  disintegration 
is  associated  with  certain  forces  producing  mobility,  such  as: 
the  expansion  of  industrial  organization,  the  extension  of  money 
economy  to  an  increasing  number  of  the  interests  of  life,  the 
increase  in  communication  and  the  breakdown  of  neighborhood 
contacts,  with  its  accompanying  disappearance  of  the  restrictive 
force  of  neighborhood  opinion.  The  degree  to  which  these 
forces  diminish  as  one  proceeds  outward  from  the  center  of 
the  city  has  never  been  adequately  studied.  Yet  these  differences 
in  the  factors  of  "location"  seem  to  be  closely  related  to  the 
prevalence  and  type  of  family  disorganization. 

In  the  outlying  sections  of  the  city  are  found  conditions  very 
much  as  one  finds  them  in  the  country.  The  family  as  we 
know  it  today  developed  under  rural  conditions  where  contacts 
were  intimate  and  family  status  fixed.  The  center  of  the  city 
represents  the  other  extreme — casual  and  formal  contacts  in 
which  one's  dress  and  "front"  determine  one's  status.  The 
significant  thing  is  that  the  situation  at  the  center  of  the  city 
represents  only  an  exaggeration  of  what  one  finds  in  all  the 
areas  between  the  two  extremes. 

THE  tendency  is  for  contacts  in  all  areas  of  the  city  to  become 
impersonal.  The  family  has  not  yet  adapted  itself  to  this 
change  in  social  relations  and  accordingly  we  see  its  disorganiza- 
tion on  every  hand.  There  are,  of  course,  indications  that  a  new 
type  of  family  organization  is  appearing  which  has  adapted  itself 
to  the  conditions  of  city  life.  How  prevalent  this  new  form  of 
family  relationship  has  become  and  how  able  it  will  be  to  with- 
stand the  disorganizing  forces  of  city  life  cannot  be  said  at  this 
time.  Statistics  of  family  disintegration  show  only  those  cases 
in  which  there  was  a  failure  to  adapt  the  family  relationship 
to  city  conditions. 

The  current  cannot  be  stemmed,  as  so  many  reformers  seem 
to  think,  by  going  back  to  old  ways  and  old  customs.  The  only 
line  of  progress  lies  in  the  direction  of  an  objective  study  of 
city  life  through  first-hand  investigation  without  too  many  pre- 
sumptions regarding  the  nature  of  the  problem  being  studied. 
The  problem  of  the  disorganization  of  the  family  is  only  a 
part  of  the  disorganization  generally  prevalent  in  the  city. 
The  family  has  come  to  the  city  from  the  country  and  has 
been  disorganized  in  its  journey.  It  cannot  and  will  not  become 
organized  by  returning  to  the  country,  but  only  by  working 
out  new  habits,  new  points  of  view,  new  ideals,  adapted  to 
the  complicated  and  shifting  conditions  of  city  life. 
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WHAT  ARE  PARENTS  FOR  ? 

(Continued  from    page    309) 


and  individuality  in,  the  social  group  known  as  "parents"  of 
whom  we  think  collectively  and  come  to  expect  certain  things, 
they  do  remain  individuals  with  flesh  and  blood,  appetites, 
emotions,  hopes  and  aspirations — lives  to  live  out.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  they  should  become  slaves  of  their  parenthood. 
It  happens  because  most  people  desire  to  be  slaves.  Slavery 
offers  a  variety  of  satisfaction — slavery  to  a  nation,  an  idea, 
a  political  party,,  an  obligation.  All  of  which  means  merely 
slavery  to  one's  self,  or  a  part  of  one's  self.  When  people 
generally  are  able  to  give  up  slavery,  when  they  are  no  longer 
willing  (no  longer  need)  to  be  in  slavery  to  any  person  or 
thing — least  of  all  to  themselves — then  perhaps  we  may  begin 
to  have  some  notion  as  to  what  parents  are  capable  of  and 
probably  for.  With  so  little  data  to  base  a  judgment  upon — 
some  that  would  seem  trustworthy — one  can  only  surmise 
what  the  possibilities  may  be. 

Such  parents  will  probably  no  more  consider  their  children — 
for  they  will  not  need  to — their  peculiar  personal  property  to 
be  used  ad  libitu-n  for  their  emotional  aggrandizement  than 
intelligent  parents  now  consider  babies  little  angels  sent  from 
Heaven.  They  will  probably  realize  that  children  belong 
primarily  to  themselves.  It  is  a  new  individual  that  has 
been  born  and  it  has  a  right,  consonant  with  other  rights,  to 
the  development  of  the  possibilities  inherent  within  itself.  It 
is  so  much  a  fortuitous  circumstance  that  it  was  born  to  any 
given  pair  that  a  proprietorship  can  scarcely  be  claimed.  It 
has  contracted  no  debts,  no  guilts,  no  blames;  it  will  even- 
tually have  to  pay  such  debts  and  guilts  as  it  does  contract  but 
from  the  day  it  is  born  it  should  not  be  made  to  pay  for  the 
accumulated  emotional  obligations  of  two  adults. 

Parents  who  are  no  longer  slaves  themselves  will  have  no 
need  to  place  others  in  bondage.  Their  satisfaction  will  be 
not  in  moulding  but  in  watching  the  unfolding  and  develop- 
ment of  the  possibilities  of  the  child  itself.  They  will  know 
and  will  furnish  to  the  child  such  emotional  elements  as  the 
child  needs  for  its  nourishment,  and  for  which  the  child  is 
dependent  upon  them — neither  surfeiting  him  nor  starving  him 
nor  doing  first  the  one  and  then  the  other.  They  will  watch 
with  interest  and  without  alarm  the  experiments  of  the  child 
as  it  endeavors  to  discover  itself  and  its  world,  satisfied  them- 
selves to  serve  as  mentors.  They  will  watch  with  equanimity, 
so  long  as  it  is  healthy,  the  development  of  a  personality  and 
character  peculiarly  the  child's  own,  even  though  it  may  be 
one  they  would  not  personally  have  prescribed.  That  it  is 
healthy  and  sound  and  that  it  is  the  child's  own  will  be  suffi- 
cient, a  character  that  the  child  can  have  confidence  in  and 
respect  and  which  they  can  respect,  and  respecting,  respect 
themselves  as  well. 

For  they  have  done  a  good  thing.  By  their  union  they  have 
given  creation  to  a  new  individual  containing  a  grouping  of 
potentialities  that  has  never  before  precisely  existed.  '  They 
have  protected  it,  nourished  it,  guided  its  energies  without 
bruising  it,  into  healthful  channels  and  permitted  it  to  develop 
its  own  peculiar  potentialities  to  their  fullest  extent.  They 
have  created  a  companion  worthy  of  themselves  and  of  all 
men  and  women  free  to  respect  themselves. 
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begun  to  suspect  her  own  over-pressure  and  readily  accepted 
the  suggestion  that  a  part-time  position  for  her  might 
help  Helen  to  secure  a  larger  experience  in  self-reliance. 
And  thus  began  a  professional  life  that  yielded  a  larger  meas- 
ure of  freedom  for  mother  and  daughter.  Helen  found  a  real 
necessity  for  self-dependence  and  she  emerged  from  her  weak 
docility  to  a  natural  sense  of  self-confidence  and  self-direction. 
There  are  children  who  thrive  on  the  freedoms  that  the 
work  of  their  mothers  necessitates.  They  rejoice  in  the  ability 
to  come  and  go  as  they  please.  Other  children  find  varying 
degrees  of  pleasure  in  serving  as  little  mothers  and  fathers. 
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looking  upon  the  most  marvelous  panorama  to  be  found 
in  the  world. 
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Their  characters  expand  and  develop  a  richness  that  almost 
makes  one  grateful  that  mother  works.  Nevertheless  there  is 
an  element  of  child  labor  in  casting  responsibility  upon  young 
minds  and  immature  bodies.  There  may  be  spiritual  values  in 
the  home  occupation  of  children  but  it  is  a  diminishing  return 
when  it  is  mandatory  and  continuous.  The  responsibility  for 
the  home,  for  the  educaton,  guidance  and  direction  of  children, 
remains  parental,  regardless  of  the  social  distress  that  transfers 
it  to  children.  Many  youngsters  enjoy  helping  mother,  wash- 
ing dishes,  sewing,  cooking,  doing  housework,  helping  with  the 
children.  There  is  a  vast  difference  in  their  attitudes  when 
such  duties  are  voluntary,  occasionally  requested,  or  demanded 
as  a  routine  with  the  added  burden  of  responsibility. 

Ministers,  judges,  sociologists  and  psychiatrists  are  wont  to 
point  out  the  negative  trends  in  home  organization.  They 
iterate  and  reiterate  that  the  greatest  juvenile  problems  arise 
from  the  decreasing  pressures  of  parental  discipline  and  the 
increasing  instability  of  the  home.  If  there  be  considerable 
truth  in  their  opinion,  then  the  working  home  has  to  be  viewed 
carefully  as  a  social  institution. 

WE  must  ascertain  the  facts  and  figures  of  infant  mortality, 
of  truancy,  juvenile  delinquency,  sex  crimes,  institutions 
for  orphans  and  half  orphans,  boarding  homes,  jails,  work- 
houses, mental  breakdowns  and  attempts  at  suicide  before  ar- 
riving at  a  conclusion  concerning  the  effects  upon  children  of 
the  economic  freedom  of  women. 

To  consider  the  "working  home"  without  reference  to  the 
children  of  the  workers  is  to  accept  the  shell  as  the  growing 
part  of  the  nut.  The  home  has  centered  about  the  children 
— they  know  it;  they  feel  it;  they  act  it;  they  think  about  it; 
they  emote  about  it;  they  misbehave  about  it.  Is  it  just  be- 
cause they  are  children? 

Is  society  beginning  to  reject  the  contributions  of  homes  to 
the  formation  and  development  of  ideas,  principles  and  ideals 
of  children?  What  is  the  "working  home"  to  become?  De- 
spite the  pessimism  that  arises  from  breaking  with  the  past 
before  the  future  stands  revealed,  faith  in  social  integrity  need 
not  die.  The  world  is  changing;  possibly  it  is  progressing. 
The  home  is  participating  in  the  transitions  of  a  commercial, 
machine  age.  Its  future  is  not  predictable  but  there  is  ample 
reason  to  believe  that  whatever  it  may  be  it  will  meet  the  social 
needs  of  its  generation.  There  may  be  a  new  home  spirit — a 
new  morality  and  a  new  domestic  arrangement.  If  the  home 
appears  to  be  disintegrating  one  may  be  certain  that  it  is  in 
preparation  for  a  better  adapted  re-integration.  Some  form 
of  home  will  exist  as  long  as  there  are  children.  Possibly 
a  continually  declining  birth-rate  will  eventually  solve  the 
problem. 
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of  such  work.  She  has  above  all  the  task  of  clearing  away  the 
tradition  that  all  women  are  "born  homemakers."  The  woman 
who  prefers  an  occupation  outside  the  home  could  have  no 
better  friend  than  the  professional  homemaker  who,  standing 
for  -training  and  scientific  procedure,  can  insist  that  here  is  a 
profession  into  which  people  are  graduated  through  hard  work 
and  not  merely  through  the  accident  of  being  born  a  woman. 

The  profession  of  homemaking  is  still  an  indefinite  conglome- 
ration of  activities.  If  there  is  any  field  crying  for  job  analy- 
sis, this  is  it.  But  perhaps,  in  broad  outline,  we  might  list  the 
functions  of  the  homemaker  as  the  six  given  on  page  317. 

While  the  mother  in  every  family  has  these  functions  she 
has  neither  the  time,  the  training  nor  always  the  ability  to 
carry  them  out  on  her  own  initiative.  She  needs  direction  and 
help.  She  needs  the  professional  homemaker  working  in  a 
scientific  spirit  as  an  adjuster  of  family  problems  and  sharing 
her  finding  with  the  homes  of  the  community.  Those  women 
who  remain  in  their  homes  but  who  have  not  had  the  broad 
training  essential  for  the  leaders  in  the  field  of  homemaking 
can  do  highly  worth  while  work,  however,  by  cooperating  with 
the  leaders  in  offering  their  homes  as  laboratories  and  them- 
selves as  laboratory  assistants  in  the  investigations  and  experi- 
ments carried  on  by  the  professional  homemaker. 

Thus  the  women  who  can  choose  to  stay  in  the  home  have 
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as  their  field  the  working  out  of  systems  of  improved  house- 
hold management,  of  plans  lor  the  better  provision  of  commo- 
dities and  services  needed  in  the  house,  for  the  care  and  train- 
ing of  children,  for  the  improvement  of  individual  and  of  group 
relationships,  and  for  the  development  of  a  socially  justifiable 
code  of  consumption  based  on  a  sound  philosophy  of  living 
1ms  is  indeed  no  task  for  the  amateur! 

In  the  educational  world  two  of  the  most  interesting  experi- 
ments of  the  past  year  are  those  inaugurated  at  Smith  and  at 
Vassar.  btartmg  as  they  have  upon  a  somewhat  different  basis 
and  with  somewhat  different  aims  and  points  of  view  still 
the  underlying  assumption  of  each  is  the  same,  that  is,  that  the 
majority  of  women  will  continue  to  marry  and  to  have  homes. 
•  %x  i  Purpose  is  to  develop  means  which  will  make 

it  possible  for  the  college  woman  to  continue  her  outside  in- 
terests after  marriage,  the  assumption  being  that  in  the  majority 
of  cases  this  will  not  mean  a  full-time  outside  job.  With  this 
in  view,  research  is  being  carried  on  into  the  problems  of  the 
provision  of  services  for  the  care  of  the  house  and  of  the 
children  upon  a  scientific  basis  but  at  a  cost  which  will  be 
within  reach  of  the  modest  income  of  the  average  family. 
Present  experiments  are  being  conducted  along  the  lines  of 
cooperative  enterprises.  Later  the  directors  plan  to  study  the 
possibilities  of  part-time  jobs  for  women  in  various  fields. 

Vassar  started  its  Institute  of  Euthenics  with  the  under- 
lying idea  that  the  psychological  and  social  problems  of  the 
home  are  of  more  importance  than  the  mechanical,  or  at  least 
have  received  less  attention  and  therefore  are  still  more  largely 
unsolved.  Euthenics  is  defined  as  the  science  of  efficient  living, 
the  study  of  the  controllable  environment  and  its  adaptation 
for  the  improvement  of  the  individual  and  therefore  of  the  race. 
The  institute  is  developing  a  new  focal  point  in  cultural  educa- 
tion. The  natural  and  social  sciences  have  been  larely  focused 
around  the  problems  of  production.  Vassar  proposes  to  cor- 
relate the  resources  of  modern  science  which  bear  upon  the 
home  and  the  family  and  to  turn  the  attention  of  educated 
women  toward  the  possibilities  of  using  these  resources  for 
the  betterment  of  human  living. 

This  summer  the  first  group  of  women,  gathered  together 
from  across  the  country,  met  at  Vassar  and  discussed 
their  problems.  These  women  did  not  come  with  an  indi- 
vidualistic or  selfish  point  of  view.  The  majority  there  felt 
that  they  were  representing  a  group,  that  it  was  their  task  to 
gather  what  they  could  and  to  carry  it  back  to  their  communi- 
ties to  help  others  who  were  struggling  with  the  same  problems. 
It  was  a  profession  in  the  making. 

What  did  they  discuss?  The  problems  of  the  home  and  of 
the  family:  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife,  of  mother  and 
child,  the  role  of  the  father  in  the  family;  the  physical  care  of 
the  child,  his  psychological  development,  his  behavior;  the 
legal  problems  of  the  family;  its  social  problems;  its  economic 
problems. 

As  for  the  details,  the  economic  problems  alone  compose  a 
lengthy  list.  There  were  all  the  problems  of  household 
management,  the  use  of  the  homemaker's  time,  the  relative 
advantage  of  making  at  home  or  of  buying  articles  produced 
by  commercial  or  cooperative  agencies,  the  cost  of  labor-saving 
equipment,  its  efficient  utilization,  the  problem  of  domestic 
labor — a  question  which  the  economist  has  never  attacked — 
the  handling  of  family  finances.  Still  further,  there  were  the 
questions  of  the  responsibility  of  the  individual  in  utilizing  his 
income,  the  relation  of  his  buying  habits  to  other  economic  and 
social  phenomena,  the  effects  of  systems  of  marketing,  of 
governmental  activities,  of  the  tariff,  of  taxation  upon  the 
consumer.  And  so  the  list  could  run  on. 
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Never   w 


Never  was  the  family  discussed  as  a  closed  unit.  Social 
conditions  influencing  family  life,  the  social  and  economic 
functions  and  responsibilities  of  the  family,  its  relation  and  the 
relation  of  its  individual  members  to  each  other  and  to  the 
community — these  were  the  points  of  emphasis.  If  the  sum- 
mer's discussion  were  to  be  summed  up  in  one  phrase  that 
phrase  would  be  human  relations.  Regardless  of  the  starting 
point  it  ended  in  the  relationship  of  the  homemaker  or  of  some 
member  of  her  family  to  some  individual  or  to  some  group  and 
in  the  philosophy  underlying  that  relationship. 

In  the  homemaker  we  need  not  a  specialist  in  one  narrow 
field  but  one  who  recognizes  a  complex  of  relationships  of 
which  the  individual  in  the  family  is  the  center,  who  sees  all 
knowledge  as  a  possible  source  of  improvement  in  family  living, 
who  knows  the  problems  of  the  family  and  further  knows  the 
expert  to  turn  to  with  the  demands  for  a  solution  of  them. 
She  is  not  a  specialist  in  nutrition,  in  household  management, 
in  child  care,  in  social  work.  Her  task  is  that  of  correlation, 
of  synthesis.  Her  most  important  work  is  that  of  director  of 
family  relations  and  of  family  consumption.  Her  essential 
equipment  is  a  philosophy  of  living,  a  philosophy  of  consumption 
based  on  ideals  of  efficiency,  of  utility,  and  of  social  value. 
Her  object  is  the  development  of  a  social  theory  and  a  social 
practice  of  consumption  and  the  betterment  of  human  relations 
as  they  affect  the  family  and  the  home. 

ANEW  inspection  of  social  values,  a  sorting  out  of  con- 
ventional and  traditional  demands,  a  recognition  of  where 
we  are  blindly  following  imitation  and  the  suggestions  of  high- 
power  salesmanship  and  advertising,  in  other  words  a  thorough 
revaluation  of  our  middle  class  code  of  consumption  is  a  real 
social  need.  Quantity  production  and  the  evils  at  present  tied 
up  with  it  are  not  inseparable.  If  we  change  our  habits  of 
consumption  we  can  remedy  many  of  the  ills  of  society.  We 
could  demand  simplification  and  standardization  of  many 
articles  of  consumption  and  then  buy  to  specification,  with  the 
result  that  much  that  now  is  wasted  in  competitive  advertising 
might  go  into  more  socially  profitable  channels.  We  might 
refuse  to  follow  rapid  style  changes  and  so  do  something  toward 
reducing  seasonal  fluctuations  and  unemployment.  We  could 
insist  upon  buying  only  those  products  made  under  conditions 
which  we  felt  justified  in  supporting.  The  women  of  leisure 
have  been  responsible  for  developing  our  code  of  consumption 
as  it  now  stands  and  it  is  they  who  must  revise  it.  The  problem 
of  showing  them  their  responsibility  is  a  task  for  the  professional 
homemaker. 

The  new  homemaker  will  take  her  place  as  director  of  family 
consumption,  as  the  representative  of  the  socially-minded  con- 
sumer, as  the  student  of  family  relations  and  as  the  laboratory 
worker  in  experiments  in  family  living.  All  professions  have 
been  built  out  of  small  beginnings.  In  the  case  of  the  home- 
maker  there  will  be  the  difficulty  of  differentiating  the  real 
professional  and  her  cooperating  assistants  from  the  supported 
do-nothing  wife.  But  the  public  will  learn  to  see  the  difference 
and  to  place  a  relative  value  and  recognition  upon  the  services 
of  each.  Homemaking  will  be  a  profession  carried  on  by  a 
selected  group  of  individuals  confining  their  activities  to  a  well 
recognized  field  centering  around  the  home  and  having  a 
definite  preparation  for  their  work.  The  family,  the  home  and 
the  city  which,  in  one  sense,  is  merely  an  extension  of  the 
home,  need  women  of  leisure  with  the  point  of  view  of  the 
family  and  of  the  consumer,  with  trained  minds  and  a  social 
outlook,  who  may  act  as  leaders  of  public  opinion  and  as 
initiators  of  new  activities,  as  social  engineers  working,  in 
what  will  be  for  many  years  an  unpaid  profession,  for  the 
betterment  of  family  living. 


M.  GARY  THOMAS  was  a  senior  at  Cornell  when 
FLORENCE  KELLEY  was  a  freshman.  Those  pioneer 
years  of  co-education  make  a  fascinating  chapter  in  MRS. 
KELLEY'S  NOTES  OF  SIXTY  YEARS,  with  con- 
temporary portraits  and  the  old  Cornell  campus,  in 
SURVEY  GRAPHIC  for  January.  Order  form,  p.  260. 
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A  research  and  educational  organization  estab- 
lished to  study  the  opportunities  for  training  and 
for  professional  employment  for  <uiomen;  to 
supply  educational  institutions  -with  information 
concerning  the  occupational  opportunities  and 
needs  of  women,  and  to  help  women  to  choose 
•wisely  and  prepare  adequately  for  professional 
ivort. 

PUBLICATIONS 

1 .  Training  for  the  Professions  and  Allied  Occupations 

Facilities  Available  to  Women  in  the  United  States.  Prici  $3.50  in  clotk 

2.  Positions    of   Responsibility   in   Department   Stores 
and  Other  Retail  Selling  Organizations 

A   Study  of  Opportunities  for  Women. 

3.  Statistical  Work 

A   Study  of  Opportunities  for  Women. 

4.  Women   in   Chemistry 

A   Study  of  Professional  Opportunities. 

5.  Women  in  the  Law 

An  Analysis  of  Training,  Practice  and  Salaried  Positions. 

Price   $.50;    cloth,    $1.00 

6.  Reprint  Series 

The  twenty-three  sections  of  the  comprehensive  training  report  art  also 
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Are  You  Interested 


In  Saving  Human  Lives  ? 


Are  you  interested  in   safety  measures  ?    Accident  prevention  ? 

Industrial    Safety  ? 

•T*  HE  key  to  successful  industrial  accident  prevention  is  safety 
*  organization;  without  it  all  efforts  at  prevention  fail.  The  im- 
portance of  this  has  at  last  been  recognized  and  an  authoritative 
book  devoted  to  safety  organization  is  now  available. 

Industrial    Safety   Organization 

By  Lewis  A.  DeBloi* 

Director,  Safety  Engineering  Division, 

National  Bureau  of  Casualty  and  Surety  Underwriters, 

330  pages,  6x9,  illustrated,  $4.00. 

This  book  illustrates 
convincingly  the  economic 
value  of  industrial  acci- 
dent prevention.  INDUS- 
TRIAL SAFETY  OR- 
GANIZATION shows 
why  a  safety  organiza- 
tion is  necessary  and 
what  its  relation  to  the 
existing  operating  organ- 
ization should  be. 

The  "how"  and  "why" 
of  it 

The  reader  is  taken 
step  by  step  through  the 
various  stages  in  the  or- 
ganization and  execution 
of  safety  work,  including 
preliminary  preparation, 
initiating  the  movement, 
stimulating  rivalry  and 
maintaining  interest. 

Let  us  send  you  a  copy 
to  examine 

Examine  the  book  free. 
See  for  yourself  how 
thorough  it  is.  No  obli- 
gation to  purchase.  Mail 
just  the  coupon. 

Mail  this  coupon 
for  your  copy 
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"Such  an  Interesting  Woman!" 

You  know  her — that  woman  with  the  daring 
mind  and  the  breadth  of  view  that  has  not  been 
cramped  by  the  four  walls  of  her  kitchen. 

Her  Inspiration 

For  such  a  woman  the  WOMAN  CITIZEN  mag- 
azine is  published.  Each  month  it  brings  the 
challenge  of  new  ideas,  the  store  of  unbiased 
information  on  which  sound  opinions  are  foun- 
ded, the  inspiration  of  working  with  thousands  of 
other  women  for  ideals  dear  to  every  woman's  heart. 

The  Woman  Citizen 

is   a  new  type  of  woman's    magazine 
for  the  new  type  of  up-to-date  woman. 

Special  Introductory  Price  $1.50.    Regularly  $2.00  a  year. 


The  WOMAN  CITIZEN,  171  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Please  send  me  the  Woman  Citizen  at  your  special  introductory 
rate  of  $1.50.  QI  enclose  payment,  or  QI  will  pay  on  receipt  of  bill. 


Name     . 
Address 
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played  when  her  mother  was  at  work.  It  was  very  hard  to 
see  her  for  only  a  brief  hour  or  less  in  the  evening.  Anna 
loves  her  child  with  deep,  primitive  devotion. 

"Everything  is  better  now." 

Anna  has  become  a  skilled  operative,  one  of  the  best  in  her 
shop.  She  makes  fifty  dollars  a  week,  about  six  months  a  year, 
and  usually  manages  to  get  some  sort  of  work  most  of  the 
dull  season,  when  Bonnaz  operators  are  laid  off.  She  has  a 
three-room  apartment  out  on  Long  Island.  Mary,  who  is 
ten,  goes  to  school  only  a  block  away.  Before  she  leaves  for 
work,  Anna  gets  the  child's  breakfast  and  "puts  things  tidy." 
Mary  carries  sandwiches  to  school  and  has  twenty  cents  a  day 
to  buy  hot  soup  and  a  glass  of  milk  to  go  with  them.  She  has 
her  own  latchkey,  and  when  she  comes  home  from  school  she 
"fixes  bread  and  milk."  Then  she  plays  out  of  doors  with  the 
two  children  of  the  landlady.  In  bad  weather,  Anna  pays  the 
landlady  to  "take  Mary  in." 

Anna  comes  home  at  half-past  six.  She  gets  supper,  plays 
with  Mary  a  little  while  and,  after  the  child  is  in  bed,  does 
her  housework,  which  includes  the  laundry  and  all  the  sew- 
ing for  the  two  of  them. 

Anna  does  not  like  noice  and  machinery.  If  she  could,  she 
would  be  a  homeworker  and  "stay  all  the  days  long  with  my 
little  home  and  my  child." 

Anna's  home  is  comfortable  and  attractive.  Anna's  child  is 
strong  and  well-grown  and  promising.  Anna  is  in  the  best 
paid  group  of  women  in  industry.  When  Mary  is  sich,  Anna 
stays  home  to  nurse  her,  loses  her  wages  and  "runs  up  doctor 
bills."  With  a  good  deal  of  forethought  and  self-sacrifice  she 
can  purchase  this  luxury  for  herself. 

The  great  lack  in  Anna's  life  is  recration.  She  has  no  leisure, 
no  time  for  herself,  no  time  to  make  or  to  see  friends,  to  have 
in  any  degree  the  social  contacts  of  a  normal  life. 

"But  I'm  lucky — I  see  other  women  that  go  to  work  and 
can't  earn  much  and  got  a  pig  for  a  husband  and  a  kid  every 
year.  I'm  lucky — Gee,  I  know  I  am!" 

Mrs.  Vinelli  Sews  on  Pants 

MRS.   VINELLI   does  home  work  in  a  basement  apart- 
ment, less  than  a  block  from  Columbia  University.    She 
is  a  pants  finisher.     It  is  a  long  trip  downtown,  carrying  her 
finished  work  to  the  jobber  and  bringing  home  a  fresh  supply. 

"But  my  kids  no  run  street  by  here.  My  kids  play  Morn- 
ingside  Park." 

There  are  three  kids — Tony,  Maria,  Josefa,  aged  eight,  seven 
and  six.  A  fourth  child  was  killed  by  a  truck  in  Bleecker 
Street  two  years  ago.  After  that  the  Vinelli's  moved  "up- 
town." 

Mr.  Vinelli,  a  cobbler  by  trade,  works  first  in  one  little 
neighborhood  shop  and  then  another;  he  is  afflicted  with  "fits." 
Mrs.  Vinelli  never  stops  working.  She  bent  over  her  endless 
blue  serge  seams  as  I  talked  to  her,  her  fingers  flying.  She 
does  the  housework  and  the  family  sewing  and  tailoring  as 
a  matter  of  course.  In  addition,  she  finishes  two  bundles  a 
week,  "some  weeks  three,"  picking  up  her  home  work  and 
laying  it  down  according  to  the  demands  of  her  household.  She- 
earns  from  six  to  eight  dollars  a  week. 

There  are  always  tears  in  Mrs.  Vinelli's  eyes.  She  bends 
very  close  to  her  work,  and  one  impatient  hand  keeps  brush- 
ing the  tears  away. 

"Eyes  no  good,"  she  says,  and  her  voice  shakes.  Mrs. 
Vinelli  is  afraid.  The  Inspectors  are  always  bothering  her 
about  night  work. 

"I  don't  work  night,  when  I  get  work  done?  I  don't  get 
work  done,  when  we  eat?"  It's  as  simple  as  that.  And  s» 
till  midnight  or  later  she  sews  away  at  dark  serge  pants. 

The  children  all  go  to  school.  They  are  clean,  bright  chil- 
dren. 

"My  kids  know  nice  kids,"  Mrs.  Vinelli  says  proudly.  "My 
kids  play  in  nice  place." 

But  the  inspectors  worry  about  the  Vinelli  children.    Some- 
times the  children  help  with  the  home  work.    Mrs.  Vinelli  was 
rushing  to  finish  a  bundle  the  day  I  was  there.     When  she 
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Eund  I  was  not  an  inspector,  she  let  them  go  on  with  the 
>rk  they  had  evidently  hidden  at  my  knock.  All  three  bent 
serious  faces  close  to  their  tasks.  Josefa  often  stopped  to 
brush  away  tears,  like  her  mother. 

Of  course  children  in  the  most  modern  and  expensive  schools 
learn  and  enjoy  household  processes,  including  sewing.  But 
pulling  bastings,  in  response  to  a  harrassed  "hurry,  hurry," 
when  eyes  hurt  and  heads  ache  and  tears  come — 

"They  don't  work  much.  I  don't  like  them  work.  Kids 
should  be  out-doors.  But  I  got  to  get  finished.  What  we 
eat  if  I  don't  get  my  money?  Last  night  work  till  one,  two 
o'clock.  This  morning  up  at  five,  work,  work,  work — we  got 
to  eat,  no?" 

Flora  Does  Housework 

FLORA'S   husband,   who   was   "in   the   navy,"   deserted   her 
sixteen   years   ago,   when   her   baby   was   four   months   old. 
The  woman  for  whom  she  had  done  general  housework  before 
Lillian  was  born  was  glad  to  get  her  back  again. 

"I  couldn't  find  a  day  nursery  that  would  take  Negroes," 
Flora  said,  "I  had  to  board  my  baby  out  all  day.  I  left  her 
when  I  went  to  Mrs.  Finley's  and  stopped  for  her  on  my  way 
home.  I  never  got  through  before  eight.  If  there  was  a 
party,  it  was  ten  or  eleven  sometimes.  The  hours  in  house- 
work are  bad.  They  want  breakfast  on  the  table  at  eight  and 
dinner  at  seven,  and  they  want  you  to  serve  again  if  they  enter- 
tain. Sometimes  they  pay  extra  for  late  work.  Mrs.  Finley 
did.  But  some  women — you  wouldn't  believe  how  mean  some 
women  are." 

Flora  tried  taking  in  washing.  "But  the  place  was  full  of 
steam  all  the  time  and  Lillian  had  one  cold  after  another  and 
then  she  had  pneumonia."  So  Flora  went  back  to  house  work 
with  Lillian  boarded  out. 

When  Lillian  was  four,  Flora  was  able  to  send  for  her 
mother  who  lived  in  Baltimore.  Lillian  went  to  kindergarten, 
her  grandmother  did  the  cooking  and  sewing  and  took  care 
of  the  child  in  the  afternoon.  Flora's  wages,  from  forty  to 
fifty  dollars  a  month,  supported  them  all. 

"We  didn't  have  much  money,  but  we  were  awful  happy. 
Lillian  was  getting  good  care,  and  Mama  and  I  always  man- 
aged together  fine." 

But  that  was  only  a  two-year  interlude.  The  grandmother 
suffered  a  paralytic  stroke  and  lingered  on  for  nearly  four 
years,  a  bedridden  invalid.  She  lay  alone  and  helpless  dur- 
ing the  morning  while  Flora  was  at  work  and  Lillian  at  school. 
At  noon  the  little  girl  (she  was  only  six  when  her  grandmother 
was  stricken)  fed  the  invalid  the  lunch  Flora  had  left  ready, 
ate  her  own,  and  then  played  out  in  the  street. 

"She'd  run  in  real  often  to  see  that  Mama  was  all  right — 
poor  little  thing.  She  and  I  cried  together  many  and  many  a 
time,  we  were  both  so  worried.  Seemed  like  I'd  die  some- 
times, going  off  to  work,  leaving  Mama  there  alone,  thinking 
about  my  baby  alone  in  the  streets  or  trying  to  take  care  of 
Gramma.  And  both  of  them  so  helpless  if  anything  was  to 
go  wrong — sometimes  I'd  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  kitchen 
not  knowing  where  I  was,  just  eaten  alive  with  worrying." 

But  that  interlude  ended,  too.  The  old  grandmother  died. 
The  war  came,  with  the  scarcity  of  domestic  help,  and  the 
chance  for  Flora,  who  is  a  swift  and  intelligent  worker,  to 
go  out  by  the  day  at  fifty  cents  an  hour. 

"It's  lots  harder  doing  day  work,  because  the  Missis  leaves 
the  hardest  part  for  the  woman.  General  work,  there's  times 
in  every  day  when  you  can  ease  off  a  little.  Day  work  it's 
just  so — go — go.  Washing,  ironing,  scrubbing,  housecleaning, 
washing  windows,  all  the  heaviest,  dirtiest  part  of  housework. 
But  you  come  at  eight  and  you  quit  at  half-past  four.  And 
when  it's  time  to  quit  you  quit." 

Flora  was  able  to  take  two  rooms  instead  of  one,  and  to 
get  a  roomer  who  "minded"  Lillian  outside  school  hours  and 
did  a  good  deal  of  the  sewing  in  return  for  part  of  her  living. 

Flora  now  has  two  half-time  places,  one  from  eight  o'clock 
to  two,  the  second  from  two-thirty  to  five-thirty.  She  earns 
twenty-five  dollars  a  week.  Two  or  three  evenings  a  week 
she  is  called  on  to  cook  and  serve  a  dinner,  which  means  four 
to  six  dollars  more  a  week. 

Lillian  graduated  from  highschool  last  June,  one  of  ten 
honor  students  in  a  class  of  five  hundred.  This  year  she  is 


WEDLOCK 

by  Jacob  Wassermann 

Trans,  by  Ludwig  Lewisohn 

Jacob  Wassermann's   contribution   to   marriage 
in   Keyserling's  "Book  of   Marriage"   has  won 
much    attention.     But   his    real   contribution   is 
in  his  latest  novel,  WEDLOCK,  which  is  the 
current   European   sensation    and   which   Lewi- 
sohn,  who   introduced   THE   WORLD'S   ILLUSION   to   America, 
calls  a  greater  novel  than  even  that  masterpiece.  2nd  Edition.  $2.50 
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by  Frances  Newman 

^Author  of 
THE   SHORT  ;STORY'S    MUTATIONS 

James  Branch  Cabell  wr/fes  : 

"This   appears  to  me   the  most  brilliant,  the 

most  candid,  the  most  civilized,  and—  always 

within  the  limits  of  its  chosen  field—  the  most  profound  book  yet 

written    by    any   American   woman. 

H.  L.  Mencken  writes: 

"I  go  with  Cabell  all  the  way  and  even  beyond.     You  have  done 

an  original   and  first-rate  job."     2nd  Edition.  $2.50 

TIN  WEDDING 

&y  Margaret  Leech,  Author  of  The  BACK  of  the  BOOK 

"One  leaves  TIN  WEDDING  more  intimately  acquainted  with 
Lucia  than  with  almost  any  character  in  recent  fiction.  Miss 
Leech  is  a  powerful  and  original  novelist."  —  N.  Y.  Times. 
"TIN  WEDDING  is  as  fine  a  book  as  any  young  American 
novelist  has  done  within  a  year  at  least,  perhaps  longer.  Margaret 
Leech  quite  possibly  might  be  a  name  to  remember  and  to  speak 
of  a  little  after  mention  of  Willa  Gather."—  Hey-wood  Broun, 

$2.00 


N.  y.  World. 


SEX 

EXPRES- 
SION IN  LIT- 
ERATURE 

by  V.  F.  Calverton 

AuthorofThe  NEWER  SPIRIT 

With  an  Introduction  by 
Harry  Elmer  Barnes 

The  next  great  battle  between  the 
forces  of  obscurantism  and  light 
will  be  over  the  attitude  toward  sex, 
writes  Professor  Barnes  in  his  in- 
troduction. 

It  is  likely  that  this  book,  clearly 
and  sanely  written,  describing  the 
evolution  of  sexual  attitudes  and  the 
Krowth  of  freedom  of  expression  in 
our  time  will  be  one  of  the  historic 
books  of  the  conflict. 

Large   12   mo.   $2.50 


VIOLET 
HUNT'S 

I  HAVE  THIS 
TO  SAY 

The  Story  of  My  Flurried  Years 

This  is  certain  to  go  down  as  a 
precious  document  of  our  time.  In  its 
pages  appear  Joseph  Conrad,  Henry 
James,  W.  H.  Hudson,  H.  G.  Wells, 
Ford  Madox  Ford  (Hueffer),  spoken 
about  with  peculiarly  feminine  frank- 
ness, and  with  a  charm  that  sets  it 
apart  from  any  other  similar  book 
and  makes  it  literature. 


A)  Octavo.  Illustrated.  $3.50 

At  all  book  stores 

<-^  GOOD  BOOKS  ^-^ 

BONI  &  LlVERIGHT.  N.  Y. 
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YALE  UNIVERSITY 

School  ot  Nursing 

offers  a  twenty-eight  months 
course  in  nursing  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Nursing 
for  students  who  present  two  or 
more  years  of  approved  college 
work.  The  facilities  for  in- 
struction include  the  Yale 
School  of  Medicine,  the  Gradu- 
ate School,  the  New  Haven 
Hospital,  the  University  Clinic, 
and  the  New  Haven  Visiting 
Nurse  Service. 


Full  information  may  be  obtained  through  the 
Dean,  Yale  University  School  of  Nursing,  330 
Cedar  Street,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 


ZMakes 
fine  lines 


Figuring 
Checking 
Underscoring 
Blueprints, 
etc. 

No. 

Blue  .  .  1206 
Red.  .  .  1207 
Green  .  1208 
Yellow.  1209 
Purple.  1210 
Brown.  1212 
Black.  .  1213 
Orange.  1214 
White  .  1215 
Light  Blue 

1216 

Pink  .  .  1217 
Light  Green 

1218J 

Trice 

$1.00 

per  doz. 


NIQUE 

THIN  LEAD 
'Colored 
Pencils 

F  VoMETHING  wanted 
for  years!  A  colored 
pencil  with  the  same  di- 
ameter lead  as  in  writing 
pencils;  can  be  sharpened 
in  a  pencil  sharpener. 

An  absolute  necessity 
for  making  fine  lines  in 
color  on  charts  and 
plans— something  never 
achieved  before.  The  12 
colors  also  enable  each 
executive  to  have  his 
own  color  symbol. 

oAdopted  by 
executives  •  accountants 
draftsmen  «  photographers 
artists          -  teachers 
useful  to  everyone 

At  all  dealers,  or  write  us  direct 

American  Lead  Pencil  Co. 

220  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Makers  of  the  famous  ^enuf  ^Pencils 


at  a  famous  conservatory  of  music,  where  she  won  a  com- 
petitive scholarship. 

Flora  says: 

"Lots  of  times  I've  been  so  tired  I  thought  I  never  could 
go  on.  Lots  of  times,  when  I  couldn't  get  work  or  got  with 
some  mean,  ugly  woman,  I've  looked  at  those  that  had  it 
easy  and  hated  everything.  It's  worse  for  Negroes  than  for 
white  women.  No  one  believes  you're  honest  or  decent.  Peo- 
ple will  get  the  last  drop  of  work  out  of  you  and  cheat  you 
on  your  wages  if  they  can.  And  yet  when  I  see  what  happens 
to  some  women  in  their  own  homes  and  some  children,  too,  I 
think  Lillian  and  I  haven't  been  so  bad  off.  There  couldn't  be 
a  brighter,  smarter  girl  than  my  girl.  And  I"ve  got  lots  of 
work  in  me  yet.  I'm  saving  money  so  I'll  never  be  a  burden 
to  her  when  I'm  old.  And  I  won't  be,  either." 

Naomi  Is  a  Supervisor 

NAOMI   is   typical  of  a  very   small  group,   the   woman   in 
industry  who  has  worked  up  to  a  supervisory  position,  a 
degree  of  freedom  from  mechanized  routine  and  a  steady  and 
adequate  salary.     She  has  the  oversight  of  the   Bonnaz  oper- 
ators in  a  garment  shop. 

Naomi  is  now  in  her  middle  thirties.  She  has  one  child, 
a  boy  of  twelve.  Naomi  left  her  husband  when  her  son  was 
a  year  old.  The  next  four  years  her  home  was  one  room  in 
some  East  Side  rooming  house  where  the  landlady  would  "look 
after"  Nathan. 

"It's  hard  to  find  that  kind  of  a  place." 

Sometimes  it  meant  hunting  and  moving  every  week.  Al- 
ways it  meant  a  load  of  anxiety,  and  to  do  swift,  accurate  work 
under  the  strain  of  endless  worry  is  not  easy. 

"It  nearly  pulled  my  heart  out  every  morning  to  leave  him, 
and  not  know  how  much  he'd  be  crying  or  whether  he'd  be 
warm  or  whether  she'd  remember  to  feed  him.  And  later — 
when  I  knew  he  was  turned  out  in  the  street  the  minute  I 
was  around  the  corner — I  used  to  think  I'd  go  raving  crazy." 

By  the  time  Nathan  was  five  and  a  half  Naomi  was  earn- 
ing enough  to  send  him  to  boarding  school,  a  very  advanced 
experimental  school  an  hour's  ride  from  New  York.  With 
a  partial  scholarship,  it  cost  her  about  forty-five  dollars  a 
month,  in  addition  to  the  expense  of  her  week-end  visits  to 
him.  One  of  the  teachers  at  the  school  has  taken  Nathan  to 
his  New  England  farm  during  the  summers,  as  a  "paying 
guest,"  to  be  a  companion  to  his  own  little  boy.  Naomi  has 
had  one  phenomenal  piece  of  luck:  "Nathan  has  never  been 
sick  a  day  in  his  life." 

Two  years  ago  Naomi  remarried.  Her  husband  is  able 
and  willing  to  support  her  and  her  son.  His  yearly  earnings 
of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  are  three  hundred  dollars  more 
than  hers.  But  Naomi  has  not  given  up  her  job.  She  is  very 
active  in  union  affairs.  She  likes  her  work.  It  calls  for  skill 
in  handling  people,  in  planning  work  and  getting  it  done.  She 
feels  that  she  could  not  go  back  to  household  routine. 

"It's  just  as  much  a  treadmill  as  any  factory  and  it's  so 
lonesome.  All  the  time  you're  working  you  have  to  be  work- 
ing alone." 

But  her  chief  reason  is  that  she  cannot  bear  to  give  up  all 
that  her  earnings  mean  to  the  household. 

"What  could  we  have  on  twenty-five  hundred  a  year?  We 
could  have  three  rooms  where  we  have  five  now.  I'd  do  all 
my  own  work,  and  I'm  not  like  some  women — I  get  no  kick 
out  of  cooking  and  sewing.  Nathan  would  go  to  public  school. 
He's  a  smart  boy.  He's  worth  a  good  education.  Every  week 
I'm  laying  something  by  toward  his  college  education.  If  I 
go  on  working,  Nathan  gets  to  Harvard  or  Columbia  or 
wherever  he  wants  to  go.  If  I  quit,  he  gets  through  highschool 
and  then  he  puts  himself  through  some  cheap  college  or  else 
takes  a  job.  And  of  course  on  one  salary,  working  class  people 
don't  have  many  luxuries.  We  like  a  good  show,  my  husband 
and  me.  We're  crazy  about  music.  We  go  to  two  or  three 
concerts  a  month  all  winter.  We  like  to  go  out  to  dinner  some- 
times and  take  some  friends  with  us.  And  so  I  say,  why 
should  we  give  up  all  these  things?  I  think  I'll  keep  my  job." 
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To  Fill  Our  Cup  of  Happiness 

We  and  our  patients  only  need  to  place  upon  a  splendid 
lofty  site  among  Westchester  hills  a  simple  phalanx  of 
Spanish  Mission  quarters — a  home  for  100  cancerous  poor; 
admirable  in  strength,  health-devices  and  sensible  conven- 
iences, at  the  lowest  cost  consistent  with  wisdom,  In  place 
of  an  old  wooden  building  inhabited  by  us  for  25  years. 
Our  patients  who  are  of  all  creeds  and  nationalities,  pay 
nothing  because  their  pockets  are  empty,  and  we  are  the 
connecting  link  with  their  friends  among  the  public.  Give 
us  this  fireproof  Home! 

TOTAL  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS  OF  FUND 

From  December  31,  1921,  to  December  31,  1925. 

RECEIPTS   FOR  4   YEARS— since  Fund  be- 
gan— 

Donations     $283,242.93 

Bank    interest     5,277.25 

Promised  to  Fund    10,000.00 


EXPENSES   FOR  4  YEARS— 


-$298,520.18 


Advertising     $28,183.37 

Lots      6,915.66 

Road,   trench  work,   excavating,   labor   and   ma- 
terial   on     Fireproof    Annex,    put    up    for 

safety  of   sickest   patients 85,663.66 

Electric  Power  Plant  for  Lighting  and  Well  and 

Laundry   Machinery    4,215.12 

Furnishing  of  Annex 6,972.74 

Accident    Insurance    988.02 

Covered    Passageway    between    old    Home    and 

Annex,    200    feet    long 7,460.86 

Plans,   Architect's    Fee,    Survey 1,792.00 

Electric  Well   Installation 4,398.90 

Plajits   and    Trees 466.65 

Expense    in    connection    with    lecture    given    to 

Fund  by  Jas.  J.  Walsh,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.   ...  866.88 


-»147,923.86 


Balance  in  Fund  January   1,   1926 $150,596.32 

The  Servants  of  Relief  tor  Incurable  Cancer 

HAWTHORNE,  WESTCHESTER  CO.,  N.  Y. 


SHILLADY&STUART,lnc. 

132  West  31st  Street 

New  York  City 

COMMUNITY 

CHEST 
CAMPAIGN 

Executives  are  invited  to  consult  us 
without  obligation 


TECHNICAL    SERVICE 

AND  COUNSEL 

ADMINISTRATIVE     AND 

FIELD   STUDIES 

SOCIAL  AUDITS 

FINANCIAL  AND 

MEMBERSHIP    APPEALS 


TELEPHONE 

LONGACRE 

2456 


Women  and  the  Sunnyside  Idea 

Money  invested  there  serves  twice 

It  brings  a  6%  return 
It  builds  better  homes  for  people  of  moderate  incomes 


CITY  HOUSING  CORPORATION   is  organized  to 
meet  the  housing  problem  confronting  families  of 
moderate  incomes.    Garden  homes  for  650  families  have 
been  provided  at  Sunnyside  Gardens,  Long  Island  City, 
in  a  period  of  two  and  one-half  years. 

The  cost  of  ownership  covering  all  charges  is  be- 
tween $9  and  $11  per  room  per  month  and  is  actually 
less  than  the  usual  rental  of  dark  rooms  in  the  city.  A 
Community  Park  and  Playground  of  over  two  and  one- 
half  acres  has  been  provided  for  the  perpetual  use  of 
Sunnyside  residents.  ADDITIONAL  HOMES  FOR  409 
FAMILIES  ARE  BEING  BUILT  NOW. 

For  further  information 

CITY  HOUSING 


Stock  in  City  Housing  Corporation  is  issued  in  $100 
shares,  and  is  sold  at  par.  Dividends  are  limited  by 
charter  to  6%  per  annum  in  order  that  stockholders  may 
receive  an  adequate  return  and  home  buyers  the  greatest 
possible  value. 

Six  per  cent,  dividends  have  been  paid  since  the  begin- 
ning. We  offer  this  stock  as  a  safe  investment  perform- 
ing a  double  service — bringing  in  a  6%  return  and 
building  better  homes  for  people  of  moderate  incomes. 
EVERY  PURCHASER  OF  A  $100  SHARE  AT  PAR 
INCREASES  THE  EXTENT  OF  THE  OPERATIONS 
OF  THE  COMPANY. 

send  in  the  coupon  beloii) 

CORPORATION 


Directors'  Alexander  M.  Bing,  Presi- 
dent; Dr.  Felix  Adler,  John 
G.  Agar,  Leo  S.  Bing,  Charles  S.  Bird,  Jr., 
William  Sloane  Coffin,  Thomas  C.  Desmond, 
Douglas  L.  Elliman,  Prof.  Richard  T.  Ely, 
Arthur  Lehman,  Frank  Lord,  V.  Everit 
Macy,  John  Martin,  Mrs.  Joseph  M.  Pros* 
kauer,  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Robert 
E.  Simon. 


587  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York  City 

A  limited  dividend  company 

Organized  to  build  better  homes  and 

communities 

AUTHORIZED  CAPITAL 
$5,000,000   in    shares  of   $100   each 


CITY  HOUSING  CORPORATION,  S.O.12 

587  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Please  send  me  further  information 
with  the  understanding  that  it  entails 
no  obligation. 

Name    

Address     

City State 
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Near  East  Relief 

Christmas  Sale 

FINE  EMBROIDERED 
TABLE  LINEN 

A  new  consignment  of  beautiful  hand-embroid- 
ered table  linen  has  ju»t  been  received  from  the 
Near  East.  It  is  the  product  of  refugee  mothers 
with  dependent  children,  many  of  whom  again 
are  made  destitute  by  the  recent  earthquake  in 
Armenia. 

You  are  invited  to  buy  these  lovely  modern  ex- 
amples of  ancient  handwork  ai 

CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 

and  at  the  same  time  help  toward  self  support 
these  struggling  victims  of  disaster  in  the  lands 
where  Christianity  was  born. 


I111 "I" n n urn ilium iiiiiiniiiiiiiiinmiiiiiii i iiiiinnniiiin i m i i 111111,111 mining 
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^ 
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CS  0451— Runner  Set  (upper)  Runner  36"xl8"  in  fine 
white  linen;  four  I2"xl8"  mats;  attractive  border 
in  coral,  blue  and  green  cross-stitch  with  conven- 
tional design  in  corners $11.50 

CS  0326 — Runner  Set  (center)  Runner  36"xl7^" 
cream  linen,  edge  finished  with  double  hemstitching 
in  blue;  attractive  border  in  colored  cross-stitch 
and  Oriental  pattern  adapted  from  antique  Turkish 
towel;  six  18"xl2"  mats,  edge  and  border  matching 
runner  $15.00 

CS    0301 Runner    Set     (lower)     Runner    36"xl7^"    in 

fine  white  linen,  cross-stitch  in  pastel  colors,  coral 
and  blue  predominating  in  a  beautful  design  and 
border;  four  I8"xl2"  mats  with  border;  four 
14"  napkins  with  design  in  corner $17.50 

CS  0420 — Table  cover  (upper  left)  Square  cloth 
19"xl9";  double  hemstitched  edge  in  dark  blue; 
cross-stitch  border  and  charming  design  in  each 
corner  in  pastel  shades $3.75 

CS    0424 Runner     (upper    right)     white    linen    38"xl6" 

edge  double  hemstitched  in  black;  three  rows  of 
orange  and  black  hemstitching  on  each  side  of 
conventional  tree  pattern  in  harmonizing  shades  of 
orange,  green  and  black $4.75 

Illustrated    below 


CS  0462 — Scarf  (uper  left)  14"x2l";  four  rows  of 
hemstitching  and  Aintab  drawn-work  squares  in 
corners  $4.50 

CS  0441 — Scarf  (upper  right)  I5"x28";  fine  white 
linen,  pomegranate  design  in  Suzani  stitch  on  each 
end  $3.50 

CS  0421 — Lucheon  Set  (center  left);  all  white  linen 
cloth  36"  square;  rows  of  double  hemstitching  en- 
closing exquisite  design  in  Suzani  pattern;  six  10" 
nakins  with  design  in  corner $14.50 

CS  0168 — Luncheon  Set  (center);  white  linen  cloth 
36"  square,  double  hemstitching,  flower  design  in 
Suzani  stitch,  colors  in  each  cloth  coral,  blue  and 
yellow;  four  14"  napkins,  design  in  corner.  .$16.00 

CS  039 — Luncheon  Set  (center  right)  white  linen  cloth 
40"  square;  Aintab  drawn-work  enclosed  in  bor- 
der of  double  hemstitching;  four  14"  napkins, 
drawn-work  border $15.00 

CS  0463 — Runner  Set  (bottom)  Runner  36"xI7"  fine 
white  linen,  two  rows  of  exquisite  Aintab  drawn- 
work;  six  mats  Il"xl7j4";  six  14"  napkins,  all 
with  Aintab  border  and  double  hemstitching. 

$25.25 

Illustrated   at   top    of   page 
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151   Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  City 

Gentlemen: 

Enclosed    find    $ for    which    send 

to   me  articles   Nos 


City 
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State 
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however,   that  they  have  chosen  to  put  the  blame  on   a  third 
party  rather  than  to  criticise  each  other. 


In  Germany 


r*HE  forced  resignation  of  General  von  Seeckt  as  com- 
1  mander-in-chief  of  the  German  Reichswehr  was  much  more 
than  a  disciplinary  punishment  for  his  indiscretion  in  permitting 
the  eldest  son  of  the  ex-Crown  Prince  to  take  part  in  the 
army  manoeuvres  without  the  knowledge  of  Minister  of 
Defense  Gessler.  Von  Seeckt  has  long  been  subject  to  sharp 
criticism  by  the  Inter-Allied  Military  Control  Commission. 
Technically  head  of  the  Reichswehr,  he  was  looked  upon  actu- 
ally as  the  chief  of  the  German  General  Staff  which  was 
supposedly  abolished  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  Moreover, 
though  loyal  to  the  Republic,  he  is  at  heart  a  monarchist.  It 
is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  German  government 
seized  upon  his  indiscretion  as  a  means  of  making  a  gesture 
which  would  have  favorable  repercussions  in  Paris  and  the 
other  allied  countries.  Incidentally,  the  Cabinet's  firmness  on 
this  point  shows  how  secure  the  republican  forces  now  feel 
themselves  to  be. 

In  Czechoslovakia 

IN  Czechoslovakia,  the  most  important  move  towards  con- 
solidation and  conciliation  within  the  new  republic  was 
made  on  October  13.  Then  for  the  first  time  was  the  large 
German  minority  (comprising  approximately  a  quarter  of  the 
population)  given  representation  in  the  Cabinet.  Until  very 
recently  the  relations  between  the  millions  of  German  citizens 
and  Prague  was  one  of  sharp  antagonism.  Economic  interests 
overcame  nationalistic  prejudice  in  a  vote  in  the  Czechoslovak 
Parliament  last  spring  and  German  agrarians  voted  with 
Czech  agrarians  to  defeat  a  Socialist  bill.  This  move  towards 
reconciliation  is  based  also  on  political  expediency,  for  presi- 
dential elections  are  to  be  held  next  spring  and  President 
Masaryk  feels  the  need  of  support  from  all  possible  quarters. 
Extreme  nationalist  agitation  is  rife  in  the  young  republic  as 
elsewhere  and  this  belated  concession  to  the  German  minority 
was  due  largely  to  the  personal  influence  of  Dr.  Masaryk.  It 
is  none  the  less  symptomatic  of  the  dominant  tendency  of  the 
time — a  sort  of  internal  "spirit  of  Locarno." 


In  Russia 


PHE  ninth  anniversary  of  the  Bolshevik  revolution  was 
J.  celebrated  in  Moscow  November  9.  Two  weeks  earlier 
the  fifteenth  congress  of  the  Communist  party  was  signalized 
by  two  decisive  victories  of  the  dominant  group,  headed  by 
Stalin,  over  Trotsky,  Zinovieff,  Kameneff  and  those  associated 
with  them.  First,  the  fundamental  practice  of  Communism, 
that  absolute  discipline  must  be  maintained  within  the  party, 
was  reaffirmed.  Once  a  decision  is  taken,  the  minority  must 
cease  to  agitate  against  it.  Hence  Trotsky  and  those  opposed 
to  Stalin's  program  were  officially  silenced  and  forced  to  make 
a  confession  of  wrong-doing.  Second,  Stalin  maintained  his 
policy  of  concessions  to  private  enterprises  and  to  the  interest 
of  the  peasant.  His  opponents  had  bitterly  characterized  these 
measures  as  anti-Leninist  and  as  tending  towards  peasant 
capitalism.  But  the  majority  of  opinion  in  the  Communist 
Party  supported  the  opportunism  of  Stalin  rather  than  the 
hundred  per  cent  orthodoxy  of  Trotsky. 

Incidentally,  it  is  perhaps  significant  to  note  that  in  the 
official  anniversary  pronouncements  on  November  9,  there 
were  only  four  references  to  foreign  affairs  as  compared  with 
twenty-three  on  domestic  questions.  Obviously  the  influence 
of  the  Third  International  is  waning.  Slowly  but  surely  the 
imponderable  influences  of  a  capitalistic  world  are  forcing  the 
Soviet  authorities  more  and  more  to  sacrifice  their  strict  party 
principles  at  home  and  to  recognize  that  abroad  the  coming  of 
the  "world  revolution"  has  been  indefinitely  postponed. 

(Continued  on  page  348) 


Pels  •  Naptha  gives  extra  washing  help 

in  water  of  any  temperature ! 

Safe !  Quick !  Thorough ! 

FELS-NAPTHA 

THE  GOLDEN  BAR  WITH  THE  CLEAN  NAPTHA  ODOR. 


Who   is   Competent  to   Plan 

INSTITUTIONS 

A  building  is  merely  a  housing  for  a  function.  What  is  to 
be  done  daily,  every  hour  in  the  day,  by  every  person  in  an 
institution,  must  be  outlined  before  a  suitable  building  can 
be  planned.  A  building  can  be  planned  only  by  one  who 
knows  how  to  outline  the  functions. 

Henry  C.  Wright 

Consultant  on  Institutions 
289    Fourth    Avenue,    New   York   City 

Aids  trustees  in  outlining  functions,  developing  plans,  and  also  in 
solving  administrative  problems. 


"MODERN  HOME  EQUIPMENT" 

Our  new  booklet  is  a  carefully  selected  list 
of  the  practical  equipment  needed  in  an 
average-sized  home.  It  is  invaluable,  alike  to 
new  and  to  experienced  housekeepers — already 
in  its  fourth  edition.  It  considers  in  turn  the 
kitchen,  pantry,  dining  room,  general  cleaning 
equipment  and  the  laundry,  and  gives  the  price 
of  each  article  mentioned. 

Ask  for  Booklet  S — it  will  be  sent  postpaid. 

LEWIS  &  CONGER 

45th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Robert  Hallowell 

OILS  and  WATERCOLORS 
NOV.  22  to  DEC.  11  (incls.) 

Montross  Gallery 

,26  East  56th  St.,  at  Madison  Avc. 
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THE    SURVEY'S   DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE— President,  Margaret 
Sanger,  104  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Objects:  To  educate 
American  people  In  the  various  aspects  of  the  dangers  of  un- 
controlled procreation;  to  establish  centers  where  married  person* 
may  receive  contraceptive  advice  from  duly  licensed  physicians. 
Life  membership  $1.00;  Birth  Control  Review  (monthly  magazine) 
18.00  per  year. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION— 379  Seventh  Ave.. 
New  York.  Herbert  Hoover,  President;  Philip  Van  Ingen,  M.D., 
Secretary,  S.  J.  Crumblne,  M.D.,  General  Executive.  Objects: 
Sound  promotion  of  child  health,  especially  in  cooperation  with  the 
official  health  and  education  agencies. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— K.  L.  Butterfleld, 
president;  Henry  Israel,  executive  secretary.  Room  1849,  Grand 
Central  Terminal  Bldg.,  New  York  City.  Emphasizes  the  human 
aspect  of  country  life.  Annual  membership  $5.09  includes  "Rural 
America"  (monthly  bulletin)  and  Annual  Conference  Proceedings. 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ORGANIZATIONS  FOR  THE 
HARD  OF  HEARING— Promotes  the  cause  of  the  hard  of  hearing; 
assists  In  forming  organizations.  Pros.,  Dr.  Gordon  Berry;  Field 
Secretary,  Miss  Betty  Wright,  1601  35th  St.  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Alice  L.  Ed- 
wards, executive  secretary,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Organized  for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  school,  institution 
and  community.  Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home  Economics: 
office  of  editor,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.;  of  business 
manager,  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Dr. 
George  A.  Soper,  managing  director,  25  West  43rd  Street,  New 
York.  To  collect,  collate  and  disseminate  Information  concern - 
Ing  the  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention.  Pub- 
lications free  on  request.  Annual  membership  dues,  $5.00. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  To  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the  social 
hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound  sex  education,  to  combat 
prostitution  and  sex  delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to  advise  in  organization 
of  state  and  local  social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  Including  monthly  Journal. 

COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN  FOR  HOME  MISSIONS— 156  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.    Composed  of  22  Protestant  national  women's  mission 
boards.     Florence  E.   Qulnlan,   Executive   Secretary- 
Work  among  Farm  and  Cannery  Migrants,   Summer  service  for 

college  students,  Laura  H.   Parker,   Executive  Supervisor. 
Bureau    of   Reference   for    Migrating    People,    follow-up    of   New 
Americans,  Raymond  E.  Cole,  Executive. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN 
AMERICA — Constituted  by  28  Protestant  communions.  Rev.  C.  S. 
Macfarland  and  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  Gen.  See's;  105  E.  22nd  St., 
N.  Y.  C. 

Dept.   of   Research    and   Education,    Rev.    F.    E.    Johnson,    Sec'y. 
Commissions:  Church  and  Social  Service,  Rev.  W.M.Tippy,  Sec'y; 
International  Justice  and  Goodwill:   Rev.   S.   L.   Gulick,   Sec'y; 
Church  and   Race  Relations:   Dr.  Q.   E.   Haynes,   Sec'y. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— Trains  Negro  and  Indian  youth  for  com- 
munity service.  Advanced  courses:  agriculture,  builders,  business, 
home-economics,  normal.  Publishes  "Southern  Workman"  and  free 
material  on  Negro  problems.  J.  E.  Gregg,  principal. 

INTERNATIONAL  MIGRATION  SERVICE— To  assemble  data  on 
International  social  problems  and  through  work  with  individual 
cases  to  develop  methods  of  international  social  service.  Head- 
quarters, 10  Rue  La  Bourne,  Geneva,  Switzerland.  Viscountess 
Gladstone,  chairman;  Professor  Gilbert  Murray,  treasurer;  Ruth 
Larned,  executive.  Address  all  Inquiries  to  American  Bureau,  One 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Director,  Mary  E.  Hurlbutt. 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  METHODS  OF  PREVENTING  DB- 
LINQUENCY — Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  executive  director,  BO  H««» 
42nd  Street,  New  York.  To  promote  the  adoption  of  sound  method' 
In  this  field,  with  particular  reference  to  psychiatric  clinic* 
visiting  teacher  work,  and  training  for  these  and  similar  service*: 
to  conduct  related  studies,  education  and  publication;  and  tr 
Interpret  the  work  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Program  for  th» 
Prevention  of  Delinquency. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS — Mrs  Robert  E.  Speer,  president;  Miss  Mab»' 
Cratty,  general  secretary,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City 
This  organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive  and  travellnr 
secretaries  to  cover  work  In  the  United  States  in  1,034  local  Y.  W 
C.  A.'s  on  behalf  of  the  Industrial,  business,  student,  foreign  born 
Indian,  Colored  and  younger  girls.  It  has  159  American  secretariat 
at  work  In  49  centers  in  the  Orient.  Latin  America  and  Europe. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoy 
general  secretary,  215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  Industrla1 
agricultural  investigators.  Works  for  improved  laws  and  admin 
istration,  children's  codes.  Studies  child  labor,  health,  school* 
recreation,  dependency,  delinquency,  etc.  Annual  membership,  II 
$5,  110.  $26  and  $100  Includes  monthly  publication.  "The  Amerlc*- 
Child." 


NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.  (est.  1111, 
incorp.  1914),  70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  (tel.  Chelsea  8774).  Pro- 
motes as  Its  chief  object  the  building  of  character  in  the  chlldre* 
of  America  through  the  harmonious  development  of  their  bodUt 
minds,  and  spirits.  Its  method  Is,  In  co-operation  with  oth« 
organizations,  to  originate  and  disseminate  educational  material 
In  the  form  of  posters,  books,  bulletins,  charts,  slides,  and  Insignia, 
Through  Its  "Knighthood  of  Youth"  It  provides  homes,  schools  and 
church  schools  with  a  method  of  character  training  through  aetut 
practice.  Officers:  Dr.  John  H.  Flnley,  Pros.;  Charles  F.  Powlison 
Gen.  Sec'y. 

THE  NATIONAL  CHILDREN'S  HOME  AND  WELFARE  ASSO- 
CIATION— A  federation  of  pioneer  state  wide  children's  home 
finding  organizations.  George  A.  Sheaf e,  President;  Warren  B. 
Hill,  Vice  President;  Herman  Newman,  Second  Vice  Presi- 
dent; C.  V.  Williams,  Secretary-Treasurer;  Dimmltt  C.  Hutchlni, 
Counsel. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC.- 
Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charles  P.  Emerson 
president;  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams,  medical  director;  Dr.  Clar- 
ence J.  D' Alton,  executive  assistant;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secretary: 
370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hyglen*. 
mental  and  nervous  disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  Inebriety, 
delinquency,  and  other  mental  problems  in  human  behavior,  educa- 
tion. Industry,  psychiatric  social  service,  etc.  "Mental  Hygiene,' 
quarterly,  $3.00  a  year;  "Mental  Hygiene  Bulletin,"  monthly,  $  .60  • 


NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND. 
NESS— Lewis  H.  Carrls,  managing  director;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hath- 
away, associate  director;  Dr.  B.  Franklin  Royer,  medical  director 
and  Miss  Eleanor  P.  Brown,  secretary;  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New 
York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides 
lectures,  personal  service  for  local  organizations  and  legislation 
publish  literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost 
Includes  New  York  State  Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— John  A.  Lapp 
president,  Chicago,  Dl.;  Howard  R.  Knight,  secretary,  277  E.  Long 
St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss 
the  principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  Increase  the  efficiency 
of  social  service  agencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting 
publishes  In  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the  meeting,  an< 
Issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  fifty-fourth  annual  meeting  o! 
the  Conference  will  be  held  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  May  11-18,  1927 
Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment 
of  a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  GIRLS'  CLUBS— Mrs.  Fannie  M.  Pollak, 
president;  Mary  L.  Ely,  Educational  Secretary.  Non-sectarian  and 
self-governing  organization  of  working  women's  clubs  for  recreation 
and  promotion  of  program  In  Adult  Education.  Vacation  Camp*. 
472  West  24th  St.,  New  York  City. 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE — For  social  service  among  Negroes. 
L.  Holllngsworth  Wood,  pres.;  Eugene  KInckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y; 
127  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and 
colored  people  to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negro 
social  workers.  Publishes  "Opportunity" — a  "Journal  of  Negro  life." 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— 
Anna  A.  Gordon,  president;  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  Avenu*, 
Evanston,  Illinois.  To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  th« 
Eighteenth  Amendment,  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people  through  the  departments  .of  Child  Welfare,  Women  In  In- 
dustry, Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance  Instruction,  Ameri- 
canization and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor.  Official  publication 
"The  Union  Signal"  published  at  Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION   LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,    honorary    president:    Mrs.    Maud    Swartz,    president; 
South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.     Stands  for  self-government  in 
the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  of 
protective  legislation.    Information  given. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMER- 
ICA — 315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Joseph  Lee,  president; 
H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary.  Special  attention  given  to  organization 
of  year-round  municipal  recreation  systems.  Information  available 
on  playground  and  community  center  activities  and  administration. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION — For  the  Improvement  of  Llvinf 
Conditions— John  M.  Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22d  St.,  New  York.  Depart- 
ments: Charity  Organization,  Delinquency  and  Penology,  Industrial 
Studies  Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Social  Legislation, 
Statistics  Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications  of  the  Russell 
?age  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  In  practical  and  Inexpensive 
•orm  some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its  work.  Catalogue 
lent  upon  request. 

fUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth;  an  experiment  In  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt 
South:  furnishes  Information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problemam 
of  the  Tuskegee  idea  and  methods:  Robert  R.  Moton,  prtn.;  War- 
-en   Logan,  treas.;  A.   L.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y,   Tuskegee,  Ala. 

WORKERS'    EDUCATION    BUREAU   OF   AMERICA— Spencer   Mil- 
ler,   Jr.,   sec'y:   476  West   24th   St.      A    clearing-house   for   Work. 
Educatio 
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Inside  Information 


The  Nation 


JOVaieyStiM* 

N^rYork 


JfOTES  Olf /WHITER 


THESE  MODERE  WOKE*  (Begins  IM 


Olimata  — 
as  deters. 


Complexes  —  Social  Foroe» 
Ing  factors  in  the  development       x 
of  modorn  women  >*-    ":1 

'V. 


A  series  of  articles  by 

Ellsworth  Huntington,  author  of  •Civilisation  and  Climate* 
Beatrice  M.  Hinkle,  author  of  "Re-oreatlng  of  the  Individual*, 
0.  V.  Hamilton,  who  IB  making  a  research  into  marriage  anong 

the  younger  generation  of  college  graduates 
Mary  Austin,  long  known  for  her  association  with  the  'woman 

movement, •  whose  theme  Is  the  source  of  »»x  antagonism 

ALSO 

Margaret  Goldsmith  writes  from  Germany  on  the  difference 
between  European  and  American  feminists 

Ann  Washington  Craton  describes  woman's  struggle  for  equality 
in  the  trade  unions 

Mary  Alden  Hopkins  analyses  the  inorease  in  dependent  hus- 
bands and  sons  Y^\<xVusT<.;.Vlp  btYwi-iJv. 

Lorine  Pruatte's  subject  is  the  changing  attttuas  s*  women 
<x~ul  tow***  men 

Ernestine  Xrans  makes  a  study  of  women  whom  she  calls  'Tired 
Feminists* 

Henrietta  Perkins  considers  whether  there  is  a  younger  genera- 
tion of  feminists,  (•feminists,*  she  says.  'You  might  . 
as  wall  sceak  of  St.  Petersburg,  Russia' *) 


A  dosen  prominent  women  explain  in 
anonymous  articles  how  they  arrived 
at  their  present  attitude  toward 
men,  marriage,  children  and  ]obs« 


•v 


Beginning  December  1  in 
THE  NATION 

These  Modern  Women 
Part  I 

A  collection  of  unsigned  articles  by  prominent  women 
discussing  frankly  and  freely  the  origin  in  each  woman 
of  her  modern  point  of  view  toward  men,  marriage, 
children  and  jobs. 

To  be  summarized  by  psychologists  of  two  school* 


THE  NATION 

20  Vesey  Street,  New  York 

I  year   D 
6   mos.    C 


Send  The  Nation  for 


to 


Name    . . 
Address 


$5  a  year;   6  mos.  $2.50.     Canadian  $5.50.     Foreign  $6. 

S-12-1-2' 
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?HntoerSttj>  of  Cfricago 

(Clje  (Srabuate  ^cfjooi  of  Social  feertrice  atomimatration 
ACADEMIC  YEAR  1926-27 

Autumn  Quarter,  October  I  -  December  23 

Winter  Quarter,  January  3  -March  1 8 

Spring  Quarter,  March  28  -June  15 

Summer  Quarter  begins 

June  2O,   1927 


Courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.M.  and  Ph.D. 
A  limited  number  of  qualified  undergraduate  and 
unclassified  students  admitted 

For  announcements,  apply  to  Box  77,  Faculty  Exchanft 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 


The  Pennsylvania  School  of  Social 
and  Health  Work 

Social  Work  Departments: 

One-Year   Course   for   College   Graduates. 
Two- Year  Course  for   Non-Graduates. 

Public  Health  Nursing  Department: 
One-Year  Course. 
Four  Months'  Field  Work  Unit. 

Students    admitted   to   all    departments   at   opening  of   mid- 
year field  work  period.     January  24,  1927. 

Send  for  catalogues   and  address  inquiries  to 

THE  REGISTRAR, 
311   South  Juniper  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 


HOME  STUDY 
of  the  BIBLE 


10,000  Men  and  Women 

from  all  walks  of  life  now  studying  the 
Bible  under  competent  guidance.  17 
courses  available.  The  latest,  "Find- 
ing God  in  Human  Life."  Modern 
Bible  study  broadens  vision— deepens 
religious  life.  Begin  now.  Descriptive 
literature  free.  Any  course  75c.  5 
or  more  to  one  address  60c  each. 

The  American  Institute  of  Sac*-~1  Literature 

<Ebe  Wmbrrsitp  o(  Chicago    Depi    350  Chkigo,  1 1 1. 


STUDY 
at  HOME 


Teachers,  authors,  students  and  all  who  wish 
a  broader  outlook  may  start  any  day  courses 
in  Psychology,  Art,  Government,  Economics, 
History,  Literature,  Education,  Religion,  Foreign 
Languages,  Sciences  and  other  subjects.  These 
courses  yield  credit  toward  a  Bachelor  degree. 

QTfje  tHntoerSitp  of  Cfncago 

141  Ellis  Hall  Chicago,  Illinois 
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In  Italy 


FOR  the  first  time  Facism  shows  signs  of  panic.  The  drastic 
restrictive  legislation  approved  by  the  Fascist  authorities  in 
Rome  on  November  5,  if  approved  by  the  Parliament,  will 
place  Italy  in  effect  under  military  rule.  The  provisions  of 
some  of  the  proposed  laws  are  so  drastic  and  so  far-reaching, 
affecting  as  they  do  both  foreigners  and  Italians  whether  in 
Italy  or  abroad,  as  to  be  almost  unbelievable. 

According  to  press  reports,  "Citizens  living  abroad  who 
spread  exaggerated,  mendacious  news  about  the  state's  internal 
conditions  shall  be  liable  to  imprisonment  from  five  to  fifteen 
years,  and  if  in  their  absence  they  are  condemned  by  default 
they  shall  be  subject  to  loss  of  citizenship  and  confiscation  of 
property.  .  .  .  Any  citizen  or  foreigner  who  commits  in  foreign 
territory  any  of  the  foregoing  crimes  shall  be  subject  to  the 
prescribed  penalties  and  trial  in  Italy,  even  if  he  has  already 
been  tried  and  sentenced  abroad,  and  in  default  is  liable  to 
loss  of  citizenship  and  confiscation  of  property.  .  .  .  All  publi- 
cations opposing  the  Fascist  regime  are  indefinitely  suspended 
and  all  organizations  against  the  regime  are  dissolved." 

It  is  too  early  to  comment  with  any  assurance  on  the  extra- 
ordinary stories  of  intrigue  revealed  through  the  arrest  in 
France  of  Ricciotti  Garibaldi,  grandson  of  the  Italian  liberator 
and  presumably  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  anti-Fascist 
forces  outside  of  Italy.  If  it  is  proved  that  he  was  in  fact  an 
agent  provocateur,  subsidized  by  the  Fascist  police  to  stimulate 
anti-Fascist  plots  in  France,  Mussolini's  prestige  will  have  re- 
ceived a  serious  blow.  He  can  ill  afford  to  be  involved  in  a 
conspiracy  worthy  of  a  Borgia. 


LETTERS  &.  LIFE 
(Continued  from  page  333) 


personal  freedom  and  happiness  come  by  significant  achieve- 
ment and  by  this  road  only.  The  will  to  adventure  is  the 
primary  phenomenon  of  human  life"  (p.  21);  marriage  is  a 
joint  adventure  in  spiritual  freedom  and  achievement.  Only 
by  means  of  this  greatest  of  human  intimacies  can  one  con- 
serve for  a  lifetime  that  sense  of  adventure  and  romance  with- 
out which  life  is  meaningless.  Marriage  is  not  a  passive  or 
fixed  state;  it  is  dynamic  and  active. 

Certain  conclusions  follow  from  this  approach  to  the  problem. 
If  "marriage  is  a  matter  of  mutual  destiny"  for  two  highly 
developed  persons,  they  will  find  it  incumbent  upon  them  to 
study  with  care  their  relations  to  each  other.  Differences  of 
quality  in  man  and  woman  affect  in  some  degree  that  absolute 
equality  of  rights  which  must  characterize  the  true  romance. 
Intimate  association,  also,  cannot  be  taken  to  mean  perpetual 
and  uninterrupted  association.  These  problems  will  not,  how- 
ever, adversely  influence  the  partners  in  the  direction  of  tragic 
conflict — for  tragic  conflict  ''is  fundamentally  a  sign  of  in- 
adequate education"  (p.  303). 

The  most  interesting  inference  which  concludes  Keyserling's 
analysis  is  implicit  throughout  his  discussion.  Polygamy  and 
divorce  have  no  relevance  to  marriage,  no  meaning  in  a  dis- 
cussion of  marriage.  To  the  happy  pair  that  have  embarked 
upon  the  greatest  of  mutual  adventures,  promiscuity  and  divorce 
are  alike  impossible.  These  devices  are  tolerated  or  fashioned 
by  society  to  remedy  situations  which  are  of  the  nature  of 
irregular  unions.  But  for  Keyserling  neither  the  sanction  of 
the  State  nor  the  blessing  of  the  Church  can  redeem  a  merely 
"static"  man-woman  association  from  its  essential  immorality. 

This  is  something  of  the  "new  interpretaion"  which  Keyser- 
ling's collaborators  are  invited  to  support.  It  is  obvious  that 
support  is  needed.  Keyserling  writes,  for  example,  of  civilized 
marriage,  marriage  in  our  own  time.  It  is  accordingly  neces- 
(Continued  on  page  352) 
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Teaching  Staff,  1926-1927 

PORTER  R.  LEE 

KATE    HOLLADAT    CLAGHORN 

HENRY  W.  THURSTON 

WALTER  W.  PETTIT 

MARGARET  LEAL 
GEORGIA  G.  RALPH 

JOHN    A.    FITCH 
GEORGE   W.   KIRCHWET 

ORDWAY  TEAD 

MARY  ANTOINETTE  CANNON 

MICHAEL  M.  DAVIS,  JR. 

LEROY  A.  RAMSDELL 

MARION  E.  KENWORTHY 

SHELBY  M.  HARRISON 

SAMUEL  BRADBURY 

ALBERT   M.    STEVENS 

STEPHEN  P.  JEWETT 

EVART  G.  ROUTZAHN 

MARY   SWAIN   ROUTZAHN 

JANE  CULBERT 
GORDON   HAMILTON 

SARAH  IVINS 
LUCY    J.    CHAMBERLAIN 

LEAH  FEDER 
ETHEL  T.  ALLISON 

E.    C.    LlNDEMAN 

HELEN  PAYSON   KEMPTON 
ELEANOR  NEUSTAEDTER 

S.  STANLEY  KING 

JEANETTE  REGENSBURG 

LINDA  WHARTON 

STELLA  A.  MINER 

CHLOE  OWINGS 

JEANNETTE  DAVIS 

HARRIET   SCOTT 


XT  is  a  long  list  of  interest- 
ing tasks   which   together 
constitute  social  work.   °$  1?  ^ 
To  women  with  the  larger  quali- 
fications   of  successful    college 
and  professional  training,  no 
field  presents  a  more  chal- 
lenging opportunity 
for  service. 


The  'New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

107  East  Twenty-Second  Street 
New  York 


Courses  1926-1927 

The    Method    of    Social    Case    Work 

Content    of    Family    Case    Work 

Social    Work    &    Social    Philosophy 

Social    Psychology 

Interviewing 
Human    Relations 

The   Family  in   Modern   Social   Life 
Dependent     &     Delinquent     Children 

Children    with    Special    Handicaps 
Work  Problems  of  Visiting  Teachers 
Child    Welfare   in   New    York    State 
Child    Welfare    in     Different    States 
Health   &    Nutrition 
Problems  and  Disease 
Hygiene    &    Hazards    of    the    Adult 
Public    Health   &    Personal    Hygiene 
Nature   &    Varieties   of   Human    Be- 
havior 

Psychopathology 

Mental  Hygiene   Problems  of   Child- 
hood 

Clinical    Psychiatry 
Social   Implications  of   Mental   Test- 
ing 

Crime    &    Punishment 

Descriptive    Penology 

The   Social   Worker  &  the  Law 

Police    Systems 

Women    Police 

Protective    Work    for    Girls 

Labor    Problems 

Psychological    Problems    of    Admin- 
istration 

Structure    of    Modern    Industry 
Problems     of     Industry 

Labor   Legislation 
Method*    of    Social    Research 

The   Immigrant 

Community    Problems  &  Organization 
National   Organization   Programs 

Rural   Problems 

Leisure    Time    Problems 

Social  Surveys  &*  Communitv  Studies 

Publicity    Methods    in    Social    Work 

Administration     of     Social     Agencies 

PM1o«onbv  of  Community 


The  Training  School  for  Jewish  Social 
Work  offers  a  fifteen  months'  course  of 
graduate  study  in  Jewish  Family  Case 
Work,  Child  Care,  Community  Centers, 
Federations  and  Health  Centers. 

Several  tuition  scholarships  and  main- 
tenance fellowships  are  available  to 
especially  qualified  students. 

The  winter  quarter  begins  January  3, 
1927. 

For  full  information,  address  the 
Director 

THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

For 

JEWISH   SOCIAL   WORK 

(Initiated  by  the  National  Conference  of  Jewish  Social  Service) 
210  WEST  91ST  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


SMITH  COLLEGE  SCHOOL  FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

The  Smith  College  School  for  Social  Work  operates  in 
two  successive  sessions  separated  by  a  period  of  nine 
months  supervised  intensive  field  work,  during  which 
each  student  is  assigned  to  some  social  agency  and  con- 
tinues her  theoretical  work  under  the  direction  of  the 
School.  The  School  emphasizes  the  application  of  modern 
social  psychiatry  and  the  psychiatric  point  of  view  in  the 
preparation  for  case  work  in  psychopathic  hospitals, 
general  hospitals,  child  guidance  and  child  habit  clinics, 
schools,  juvenile  courts,  and  other  fields  of  social  work. 

College  graduates  who  hold  a  Bachelor's  degree  from 
an  accredited  institution  are  eligible  for  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Social  Science  upon  fulfilling  the  requirements 
for  graduation  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  staff. 

The  class  entering  July  1927  will  be  limited  to  about 
thirty-five  students.  Until  May  15,  five  places  will  be 
reserved  for  graduates  of  Smith  College. 

A  summer  course  of  eight  weeks  is  open  to  experienced 
social  workers.  This  course  is  designed  for  workers  who 
wish  to  increase  their  theoretical  knowledge,  to  study 
recent  developments  in  the  field  of  social  work  and  to 
obtain  a  fresh  point  of  view  in  regard  to  problems  of 
personality  and  possibility  of  individual  adjustment 
through  the  application  of  psychiatry  and  mental  hygiene. 

A  six  weeks  course  is  open  to  teachers  and  school 
deans.  This  course  consists  of  a  special  seminar  con- 
ducted by  an  experienced  school  dean,  together  with 
lectures,  discussions  and  seminars  leading  to  an  under- 
standing of  problems  of  personality  and  behavior  as  ap- 
pearing in  schools. 

Fellowships  of  $1,200  each  are  open  to  college  gradu- 
ates who  have  had  some  experience  in  social  work, 
scholarships  paying  part  maintenance,  and  interneships, 
paying  full  maintenance  are  also  available. 

For   information   and   catalog   address 

THE  DIRECTOR 

College    Hall    8,    Northampton,    Mass. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

WORKERS  WANTED 

WORKERS  WANTED 

CASE  WORKER  wanted  in  a  family 
welfare  society  in  Pennsylvania.  Prefer 
experienced  person  with  good  background. 
Salary  commensurate  with  ability.  5666 
SURVEY. 

SOCIAL  WORKER:  A  large  Jewish 
philanthropic,  educational  and  social  or- 
ganization invites  applications  from  wo- 
men of  experience  for  the  directorship  of 
its  girls'  department.  The  incumbent  will 
have  supervision  of  girls'  clubs,  classes 
in  sewing,  cooking,  millinery,  and  physi- 
cal culture,  games  and  playroom,  Girl 
Scouts,  Camp  Fire  groups,  and  other  al- 
lied and  kindred  activities.  Hours,  late 
afternoon  and  evening.  The  beneficiaries 
range  in  age  from  10  to  20  years.  Salary 
$2400  per  annum.  In  applying  please  state 
specifically  and  in  detail,  age,  education, 
experience,  positions  held  and  dates.  5676 
SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Experienced  case  workers 
as  County  Secretaries  for  two  rural  Penn- 
sylvania counties.  Salary  $1800  to  $2000. 
Apply  Children's  Aid  Society,  311  S.  Juni- 
per St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WANTED:  Woman  between  ages  of 
thirty  and  forty,  to  act  as  matron  and  as- 
sistant to  superintendent  in  a  small  institu- 
tion (Jewish)  for  unmarried  mothers  in 
Staten  Island.  Residential.  Phone  for  ap- 
pointment. St.  George  784.  SURVEY  5681. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital 
positions  everywhere.  Write  for  free  book 
now.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses, 
30  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

COOPERATIVE  PLACEMENT  SERV- 
ICE.  Social  workers,  secretaries,  super- 
intendents, matrons,  housekeepers,  dieti- 
tians, cafeteria  managers.  The  Richards 
Bureau,  68  Barnes  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 

FOR  THE  HOME 


Alice    Bradlor,    famotu    expert, 
•hows  Just  how  to  malu  h«m« 
cooking,    cftke-makini.    candy- 
making  give  big  profits.  How  U 
cater,  run  profitable  TEA    ROOMS. 
Motor  tuns.  Cafeteria*,  etc. — over  51  Wan 
u    Make   Money!   Write   today    for    lllui 
booklet    "Cooking    for    Profit."    It's    FREfc 
America  School    of    Home    Economics,  849  E.   58th  Street,  OikafO 


HEAD  WORKER,  woman,  for  small  but 
well  organized  Community  Center.  State 
training,  experience,  salary  expected.  Ad- 
dress Mrs.  Ernest  Morris,  712  Lafayette 
St.,  Denver,  Colorado. 

WANTED — Superintendent  and  matron 
for  Hebrew  Children's  Home.  Fifty  chil- 
dren. State  qualifications  and  full  details 
in  first  letter.  Address  Max  Mitnick,  40 
Magnolia  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 

SECRETARY  wanted  in  a  small  insti- 
tution (Jewish)  for  unmarried  mothers. 
Staten  Island.  Residential.  Phone  for  ap- 
pointment St.  George  784.  SURVEY  5680. 

WANTED:  At  once,  trained,  experienced 
family  case  worker.  References  and  full 
particulars  first  letter.  Good  opportunity 
Family  Service  Bureau,  York,  Pa. 

WANTED  in  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital  of 
Philadelphia,  a  social  worker  with  case 
work  experience.  Must  speak  Jewish. 
Hospital  experience  desirable,  but  not  ab- 
solutely essential.  Reply  to  Miss  N.  A. 
Gealt,  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital,  Philadelphia. 

WANTED:  Jewish  woman  with  execu- 
tive ability,  experienced  in  settlement  work 
and  thoroughly  conversant  with  case  work 
and  day  nurseries.  5677  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Case  Work  Supervisor  in  a 
large  city.  One  experienced  in  problems 
of  illegitimacy  preferred.  Apply  to  room 
506,  88  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

WANTED:  Social  Director  by  a  Brook- 
lyn Jewish  Community  Center  to  take 
charge  of  club  work.  5683  SURVEY. 

FIELD  SECRETARY,  Metropolitan  re- 
gion, prefer  American  young  woman,  in- 
terested in  land  nationalization,  zionism. 
State  training,  experience.  5685  SURVEY. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WANTED:  Change  position  by  lady 
superintendent  and  field  worker  for  Girls' 
Home.  Field  work  only  desired.  Cali- 
fornia considered.  Best  references.  Ad- 
dress 5679  SURVEY. 


Avoid  Excessive  Labor  Turnover 

Secure   the    right    person — trained,    experienced,    thoroughly    investigated. 
There  is  no  better  way  to  save  time  and  money. 

The  Executive  Service  Corporation  maintains  a  Social  Service  Division  under 
Miss  Gertrude  D.  Holmes,  herself  a  trained  social  worker,  to  give  expert 
advice  to  social  work  executives. 

Trained  and  experienced  workers  are  available  at  once  for  such  positions  as: 
Executives  Club  and   Recreation 

Family   Case   Work  Teachers 

Psychiatric    Social    Work  Institutional:    Superintendent 

Medical    Social    Service  Dietitian,    Cottage   Mother, 

Occupational  Therapy  Trained  Nurse 

Let  Mils  Holmes  give  your  requirements   her  personal  attention 

William   D.  Camp  SOCIAL  SERVICE  DIVISION  100    East   42nd    st- 

President  of  New  York 

Executive  Service  Corporation  Ash.and   6000 


Case  Workers  Wanted! 

Positions    open    now    for 
Supervisors,    Hospital    Social    Service 
(N.    Y.     C.    and    Phila.),     $2,000- 
$2,400. 

Visitors  in  Hospital  Social  Service 
(N.  Y.  C.,  Philadelphia,  Detroit), 

$125  mo.  and  lunches. 
Psychiatric  Social  Worker,  Children's 

Bureau    (Illinois),    $175   mo. 
Parole  officers   (New  York  and  North 

Carolina),      $100-$175     mo.     and 

maint. 

Mental    tester    (Ohio),    $150   mo. 

Child  Welfare  Worker  (Illinois), 
$135  mo. 

Supervisors,  Family  Case  Work 
(Michigan,  Virginia,  Ohio,  New 
Mexico,  Pennsylvania),  $2,000- 
$3,000. 

Vistors  in  Family  Case  Work,  exper- 
ienced (Ohio,  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Iowa,  Virginia,  Wisconsin), 
$125  to  $150  mo. 

Opportunities  for  recent  college 
graduates  to  secure  case  work 
training  with  family  welfare  socie- 
ties $90  to  $115  mo. 

Child  Welfare  agent,  pioneer  work, 
mountain  district,  $2,000. 

THE   COLLEGIATE   SERVICE,   Inc. 

437   Fifth   Avenue 

New  York  City 

Send   for   registration    blanks 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

POSITION  as  superintendent,  or  as- 
sistant superintendent,  in  home  for  boys. 
Twenty-five  years  experience  in  training 
and  living  with  boys  in  fine  educational 
boarding  schools.  Experienced  in  ad- 
ministrative and  executive  work.  Thor- 
oughly devoted  to  boys  and  their  problems. 
No  other  interests.  Willing  to  go  any 
place.  Moderate  salary  expected  until 
worth  is  proven.  John  Alexander,  Box  192, 
Riverside,  Calif. 

CAPABLE  young  business  woman  with 
executive  and  stenographic  experience,  in- 
cluding six  years  service  with  nationally 
known  welfare  organization,  wishes  posi- 
tion as  secretary  to  busy  executive.  Avail- 
able January  ist.  Excellent  references. 
5682  SURVEY. 

A  COMPETENT  and  experienced  Com- 
munity Chest  Executive  at  present  em- 
ployed desires  a  change  and  will  be  avail- 
able January  first.  Many  years  experience  in 
social-welfare  work,  management  of  finan- 
cial campaigns,  and  direction  of  Commun- 
ity Chests.  A  practical  man  with  proven 
ability  and  exceptional  references.  5678 
SURVEY. 


SINGLE  YOUNG  MAN,  Protestant,  col- 
lege graduate,  desires  position.  Prefer 
social  service,  church  work,  or  teaching. 
Have  had  graduate  courses  in  sociology, 
and  some  experience  in  a  social  settlement. 
Some  experience  in  church  work,  and  three 
years  teaching  experience.  Available  now. 
Best  references.  5660  SURVEY. 

TEACHER  with  college  and  high  school 
experience,  on  leave  for  1927-1928,  desires 
position  teaching  social  studies.  Experi- 
mental high  school  work  preferred.  5654 
SURVEY. 
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Do  You  Know  the  Need 

(or  trained  executives  and  other 

workers    in    institutions  ? 

Do  you  realize  the  constant  demand 
from  Boards  of  Directors  for  practi- 
cally trained  workers  to  fill  important 
positions  ? 

The  new  National  Training  School 
for  Institution  Executives  and  other 
Workers  at  the  Children's  Village, 
Dobbs  Ferry,  offers  practical,  techni- 
cal training,  for  this  field. 

The  first  and  only  school  of  its  type 
in  the  country. 

Warmly  endorsed  by  State  Depart- 
ments of  Welfare  and  Boards  of  In- 
stitution Control. 

Endorsed  and  partially  financed  by 
the  Laura  Spellman  Rockefeller  Mem- 
orial. 

We  are  unable  to  fill  continuous  re- 
quests coming  to  us  for  well  trained 
personnel. 

For  further   information   address 
CALVIN    DERRICK,   Dean 

THE    NATIONAL   TRAINING   SCHOOL 

FOR    INSTITUTION     EXECUTIVES 

AND    OTHER    WORKERS 

Dobbs  Ferry  on   Hudson 

New  York 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

NURSE,  graduate,  registered,  many 
years  experience  as  Public  Health  execu- 
tive desires  position.  5684  SURVEY. 

SOCIAL  WORKER,  Jewish  woman, 
aged  30,  vivid  personality,  administrative 
ability,  tremendous  concentration  and  ap- 
plication, intensive  and  varied  experience 
with  girls,  boys,  young  women,  the  aged, 
in  general  welfare  and  medical  work.  Re- 
plies considered  from  organizations,  hospi- 
tals, and  institutions.  5661  SURVEY. 

TRAINED  NURSE,  two  years  exper- 
ience as  matron-superintendent  orphanage, 
desires  similar  position  institution.  Any 
part  country  (four  languages).  5675  SUR- 
VEY. 

WANTED:  By  trained  experienced  col- 
lege woman,  position  as  Supervisor  in  high 
grade  institution,  or  club.  Excellent  back- 
ground. Satisfactory  references.  5673 
SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Position  as  House  Director, 
by  trained  worker  and  Dietitian.  Hospital 
Settlement  and  Y.W.C.A.  experience.  Best 
references.  5686  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  studying  in  New 
York  city,  wishes  position,  executive  ex- 
perience in  settlement,  recreation  and  case 
work.  5658  SURVEY. 

PERIODICALS 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING  shows 
the  part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it 
in  your  library.  $3.00  a  year.  19  W. 
Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE:  quarterly:  $3.00  a  year: 
published  by  the  National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Avenue, 
New  York. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 

COOKING  FOR  PROFIT,  by  Alice  Bradley, 
describes  home-study  course,  which  in- 
cludes catering,  tea  room,  cafeteria  and 
lunch  room  management.  "51  Ways  to 
Make  Money"  free.  Am.  School  of  Home 
Economics,  5772  Drexel  Ave.,  Chicago. 

LESSONS  IN  GOVERNMENT.  Four  page,  seven 
lesson  pamphlet  for  naturalization 
classes.  Large  type  and  simple  lan- 
guage, third  edition.  Sample  copies  on 
request.  Postpaid  300.  a  dozen,  $2.00  a 
hundred.  Address:  Henry  M.  Allen,  35 
Easterly  Ave.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

MANUAL  FOR  VIRGINIA  SOCIAL  WORKERS,  by 
June  Purcell-Guild.  Digest  of  laws  with 
which  all  social  workers  should  be  famil- 
iar. Contains  simple  definitions  of  legal 
and  social  terms,  also  complete  index. 
75  pages,  by  mail  550.  Council  of  Social 
Agencies,  310  Grace-American  Building, 
Richmond,  Va. 

SMALLPOX — A  PREVENTABLE  DISEASE.  The 
salient  facts  about  small  pox  and  vac- 
cination. Write  for  Pamphlet  "S".  5 
cents  per  copy.  American  Association 
for  Medical  Progress,  370  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

"How  To  BECOME  A  CITIZEN  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES."  44  page  pamphlet  con- 
taining a  clear  statement  of  the  proced- 
ure for  acquiring  citizenship,  the  latest 
authentic  information,  useful  to  agencies 
dealing  with  naturalization  matters  and 
an  appendix  of  specimen  questions  and 
answers.  250  a  copy.  Foreign  Language 
Information  Service,  222  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  City. 


Better,  Cheaper,  Quicker 

We    have    complete    equipment 
and  an  expert  staff  to  do  your 
Mimeographing 
Multigraphing 
Addressing 
Mailing 

If   you  will  investigate  you  will  find  thst 
we  can  do  it  better,  quicker  and  chtaptt 
than  you   can   in   your  own  office. 
Let  us  estimate  on  your  next  job 

Webster    Letter    Addressing    & 
Mailing     Company 

34th   Street   at  8th   Avenue 

Longacre    2447 


Fifth  Avenue  Letter  Shop,  Inc. 

40  East  22nd  Street 


u.lt.tr.ehini    Caledonia  9664-5-6  I      .    «">!•« 

typewriting     I^^^M^M^^^^^^^_|       Addreiiraf 

Ask  The  Survey  about  Us  I 

"Home -Making  as  a  Profession" 

U   ft  SU-pp.    ill.   uandbook — It'l  FBEB.     Hcme-ltudr 

Lximeslle    Science    oourMa.    for   teaching,    lustltntlMl 

BianaiemeDl,   etc..   and   for  bMne-maklnc   efficiency. 

*»    School  of  Home  Economic.  841  E.  Mtt  »t.  C»kM« 

TOURS 


EARN   YOUR  EUROPEAN  TOUR 
Organizing  or  conducting  for  coopera- 
tive    tours.     200     colleges     represented. 
Lowest    cost    tours. 

37    DAYS    $295—60    DATS    $490 

Mediterranean    Cruise    $390 
Student  Tours,  Box  C,  Wellesley.  Mas*. 


walthu 


Christinas 

and  a 


THE   NATIONAL,  STATE  AND  LOCAL  TUBERCULOSIS 
ASSOCIATIONS   OF  THE    UNITED   STATES 
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Mothers 
in  Industry 

by  Gwendolyn  S.  Hughes,  Ph.D. 

is  a  book  for  everyone  who  envisages  a 
future  in  which  women  will  be  less  hampered 
than  now  in  their  struggle  for  industrial 
equality. 

The  working  man's  family  does  not  live  and 
never  has  lived  on  the  man's  wages  alone. 
In  numerous  ways  the  wife  has  always  con- 
tributed to  the  family  support.  In  our  in- 
dustrial society  she  has  been  deprived  of 
many  of  her  former  functions  by  living  in 
city  flats  above  delicatessen  stores. 

How  is  the  family  to  make  up  this  loss  ?  By 
the  man's  being  paid  more?  Or  by  the  wife 
following  her  job  into  the  mill  and  by  her 
labor  increasing  production?  When  she  goes 
in,  what  happens  to  the  children  and  the 
home? 

Dr.  Hughes  finds  that  they  suffer,  but  pos- 
sibly no  more  than  where  wealth  instead  of 
poverty  creates  a  like  condition.  Perhaps 
husband  and  wife  both  working  in  industry 
is  to  be  the  typical  urban  "family"  of  the 
future. 

If  so,  many  social  ideas  now  accepted  will 
have  to  give  way  to  newer  and  better  ones. 
This  book  indicates  what  these  ideas  will  be 
and  lays  a  sound  factual  basis  for  discussing 
a  revolutionary  change  now  taking  place. 

This  and  all  the  other  books  In  the  New 
Republic  DOLLAR  SERIES  now  are  sealed  in 
airtight  glassine  wrappers  before  they  leave 
the  bindery.  This  final  touch  makes  them 
ideal  little  gift  packages  for  people  of  fas- 
tidious taste  and  enquiring  mind. 
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sary  that  an  anthropologist  should  show  that  in  other  times 
and  with  other  peoples  the  situation  is  capable  of  similai 
description.  Clinical  evidence  is  needed  of  the  actual  situation 
in  civilized  marriages  that  fail.  Psychiatrists  and  psycho- 
pathologists  must  therefore  contribute  their  quota.  And  since 
mankind  is  developing,  is  reaching  out  after  the  stars,  the 
artist  must  also  have  his  say. 

The  essays-in-support  vary  in  quality — which  is  almost  in- 
evitable. One  can  think  of  writers,  anthropologists  in  par- 
ticular, whom  one  would  have  liked  to  hear.  But  the  book 
remains  an  outstanding  achievement;  its  high  acclaim  must 
be  conceded. 

ELTON  MAYO 

THE   BOOK  OF   MARRIAGE,   by   Count  Herman  Keyserlinz  and  others 
Ha.rcou.rt,  Bruce  &  Co.     511  pp.     Price  $5.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

Woman's  Rights  for  Men 

IT'S  a  long  way  from  the  sober  days  of  Mrs.  Bloomer  and 
audacious  suffrage  parades  when  a  woman  can  come  out 
with  such  gay  yet  provocative  essays  and  sketches  as  appear 
in  The  Delicatessen  Husband.  Where  are  the  deference,  the 
arguments,  the  cajolery  with  which  one  once  approached 
Man?  This  book  shows,  instead,  assurance,  wit,  and  open 
mind  that  has  room  even  for  pity — pity  for  the  poor  transition 
male  "with  his  heart  turned  backward  and  his  eyes  unable  to 
focus  on  the  future."  For  behind  all  of  the  manifestations  of 
the  "Movement,"  says  Mrs.  Beabury,  was  and  is  women's 
demand  to  be  themselves  to  "refuse  the  pattern  of  femininity 
handed  down  from  their  grandmothers";  while  men  are  still 
miserably  fumbling  with  the  stereotype  of  masculinity  in  which 
"they  have  no  more  actual  freedom  than  did  women  when 
they  were  silhouettes  of  lace  and  ruffles  out  of  a  Godey  Lady 
Book." 

Mrs.  Seabury  takes  cliches  on  the  relation  of  men  and  women 
out  for  an  airing  and  finds  them  out  of  date.  In  the  home 
where  all  female  effort  was  consecrated  to  saving  male  mem- 
bers from  the  vicissitudes  of  daily  life,  was  it  woman  who 
was  the  sheltered  sex?  Is  it  so  outrageous  an  idea  for  a 
man  with  a  sturdy  vine  to  lean  on  to  become  a  clinging  oak? 
Even  in  Victorian  days  was  there  not  Albertism?  Why  shouldn't 
men  be  entitled  to  the  privacy  of  their  own  names?  Do  not 
modern  fiction,  drama  and  the  movies  prove  that  the  He-man 
as  an  ideal  is  passing — that  the  cave  man  is  becoming  a  cave 
manikin  at  most?  Under  similar  conditions  that  make  alimony 
just  for  women,  why  not  alimony  for  men? 

Clarence  Day,  Jr.,  collaborates  heartily  in  the  good  natured 
spoofing  of  his  sex  with  many  delightful  drawings. 

FLORENCE  LOEB  KELLOGG 

THE  DELICATESSEN  HUSBAND,  by  Florence  Guy  Seabury.    Harcourt. 
Brace  &  Brace  Co.     269  pp.     Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 


Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith 

ON   WATER  POWER 
AND  ITS  SOCIAL  USES 

In  Survey  Graphic  for  January 

[Order  form — and  a  bargain — on  page  260] 
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The  Use  of  Leisure 

Harmon-Survey  Quarterly  Awards 

First  Prize,  $250,  An  Adventure  in  Play,  by  Irene  Mott,  lately  ot 
Nagpur,  India,  now  of  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Second  Prize,  $1CO,  Singing  Mothers  by  Ivah  Everett  Deering,  San 
Diego,  California 

Third  Prize,  $50,  A  Busy  Family  Plays,  by  Frances  Sage  Bradley, 
M.D.,  Andrews,  Cherokee  County,  N.  C. 

Honorable  Mention:  Mother  Cuts  Loose  in  Camp,  by  Mrs.  Ethel 
Johnston  Lively,  Columbus,  Ohio;  How  Milwaukee  Grown- 
Ups  Play,  by  Weaver  W.  Pangburn,  Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 


PLAY   in    India,    play   in   Southern   California, 
play   in   the   mountains   of    North    Carolina — 
three  adventures  in  the  use  of  leisure,  literally 
"scattered    over    the    world,"    win    the    three 
prizes    in     the    second     Harmon-Survey     Quarterly 
Award   for  "the   most  interesting   thing  you   know 
about  Play  for  Grown-Ups." 

The  first  prize  story,  which  will  appear  in  the 
January  issue  of  Survey  Graphic,  is  an  account  of 
how  an  .American  health  missionary  in  a  low  caste 
Indian  village  failed  with  schools,  lectures,  and 
even  baby  shows,  until  the  native  women  themselves 
suggested  that  pan  suparis,  games  and  stories  were 
the  needs  of  their  weary,  drudging  lives.  Irene 
Mott,  who  writes  it,  went  to  Nagpur  in  the  central 
provinces  of  India,  immediately  after  her  grad- 
uation from  Vassar  in  1922,  to  act  as  volunteer 
welfare  worker  in  the  Empress  Cotton  Mills.  The 
mills  draw  their  workers  from  villages  as  well  as 
the  city,  and  all  except  the  foremen  are  outcasts. 
There  had  been  some  welfare  work  among  male 
employes,  but  Miss  Mott  was  the  pioneer  among  the 
women  and  children.  The  mill  owners  are  Parsees, 
who  are  trying  various  experiments  through  which 
they  hope  that  some  of  the  evils  of  the  western  in- 
dustrial world  may  be  avoided  by  the  manufacturers 
of  India.  Miss  Mott  is  now  studying  at  Columbia 
University,  and  expects  to  return  to  India. 

IVAH  EVERETT  DEERING,  "singing  mother" 
of  two  daughters,  twelve  and  six,  and  active  in 
the  Parent-Teachers'  Association  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia, writes  about  a  group  of  seven  San  Diego 
neighbors  who  for  three  years  have  played  together 
through  music  in  the  Spinet  Neighborhood  Chorus, 
beginning  at  a  benefit  P.  T.  A.  program  as  "a  short 
turn  ...  in  blackface,  semi-minstrel  make-up  to  off- 
set deficiencies  in  tone  and  finish,"  and  continuing  to 
"a  place  where  the  attention  of  musical  people  has 
been  attracted."  It  is  the  story  of  the  effect  on 
individual  lives  of  the  creative  use  of  leisure. 

FROM  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina  Frances 
Sage   Bradley,   M.D.,  sends  the  story  of  how  a 
busy  family  at  play  not  only  had  a  joyous  vacation 


but  brought  new  ways  and  new  viewpoints  to  an 
entire  community. 

The  contest  manuscripts  came  from  thirty-four 
states.  There  were  philosophical  discussions  of  the 
uses  of  play.  There  were  accounts  of  digging  in 
flower  gardens,  of  climbing  mountains  afoot  and  on 
donkeys,  of  community  theatres,  of  farmers'  wives 
ip  summer  camps.  To  read  them  was  to  feel  that 
the  value  as  well  as  the  joy  of  play  for  grown  ups 
is  beginning  to  make  itself  felt  in  the  hurry  and  the 
"pressing  practical  affairs"  of  modern  American  life. 

The  contest  judges,  of  whose  effective  cooperation 
The  Survey  and  the  Harmon  Foundation  make  grate- 
ful acknowledgement,  were  Robert  Sterling  Yard  01 
the  National  Parks  Association;  Walter  W.  Pettit 
of  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work;  Pro- 
fessor Robert  E.  Park  of  the  University  of  Chicago; 
Joseph  Lee  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Asso- 
ciation; Geddes  Smith,  formerly  managing  editor 
of  The  Survey,  now  on  the  staff  of  the  Child  Health 
Demonstration. 
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The  Gist  of  It 

A  RECENT    visitor    from    Geneva    bore    witness 
that   the    industrial    program   of   Wisconsin    is 
known,    watched    and    envied    at    the    Interna- 
tional Labor  Office.    A  dinner  at  which  organ- 
ized labor,  organized  manufacturers,  organized  women 
voters   and  state  officials  reviewed  the  position  of  the 
state  and  of  how  it  got  that  way  furnished  the  text  for 
Marion    Clinch    Calkins,    an    instructor    at    the    state 
university  and  a  former  member  of  The  Survey  staff. 
Miss  Calkins  can  be  spirited  and  gay  on  any  subject, 
including      working      permits.       Page      357.        Maude 
McClave    Brown,    formerly     a    visiting    nurse,    is    a 
resident  of  Bay  Village,  Ohio.    Page  360. 

-pOBERT  W.  McCULLOCH,  associate  editorial 
•I-V  secretary  of  the  Institute  of  Social  and  Religious 
Research,  is  the  author  of  New  Light  on  the  Rural 
Situation  in  The  Survey  of  June  15.  Page  369. 
Victor  H.  Lawn  is  an  associate  of  Andrew  J.  Thomas, 
e  architect  whose  work  is  here  described.  Page  371. 


ROBERT  W.  BRUfcRE  is  an  associate  editor  of  The 
Survey.  His  discussion  here  of  organized  labor 
and  the  company  union  (page  374)  will  be  followed 
in  the  January  Graphic  by  an  illuminating  considera- 
tion of  men  and  machines.  Agnes  E.  Benedict,  until 
recently  director  of  the  research  department  of  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee  and  editor  of  the 
American  Child,  is  now  preparing  a  series  of  publica- 
tions for  the  Public  Education  Association.  Page  376. 
Gertrude  R.  Stein,  of  the  New  York  State  Bureau  of 
Rehabilitation,  is  soon  to  open  her  own  employment 
bureau.  Page  377.  Keith  Hutchinson,  formerly  of  the 
Independent  Labor  Party  Information  Committee,  is 
the  author  of  Labor  in  Politics.  Page  374. 

BEATRICE  ENSOR,  principal  of  Frensham  Heights 
School,  Surrey,  one  of  the  most  famous  of  Eng- 
land's experimental  schools,  is  also  chairman  of  the 
New  Education  Fellowship  and  editor  of  The  New  Era. 
She  spent  some  months  in  this  country  last  winter, 
lecturing  on  the  new  education  abroad,  and  studying 
American  experimental  schools.  Page  380.  Adolphe 
Ferriere,  director  of  the  Bureau  International  des 
Ecoles  Rouvelles  in  Geneva,  is  the  author  of  several 
books  on  progressive  education.  Page  381.  Since  her 
graduation  from  the  Kansas  State  Teachers  College 
of  Pittsburgh  in  1925,  Fern  Babcock  has  been  general 
secretary  of  the  Y.W.C.A.  at  the  University  of  Ar- 
kansas. Page  383.  Ruth  Gillette  Hardy,  head  of  the 
economics  department  at  the  Girls  Commercial  High 
School  in  Brooklyn,  has  been  for  some  weeks  one  of 
the  storm  centers  in  the  free  speech  fight  in  the  New 
York  public  schools.  Page  384. 

DR.  HAVEN  EMERSON  is  an  associate  editor  of 
The  Survey.     Page  386.     Wendell  F.  Johnson  is 

director  of  the  Social  Service  Federation  of  Toledo. 
Page  387.  Margaret  Whittier  (Mrs.  S.  B.  Whittier), 
awarded  second  prize  in  the  Harmon-Survey  contest 
on  health,  won  her  R.N.  at  the  Children's  Hospital  in 
Boston,  followed  by  post-graduate  work  at  the  Phila- 
delphia General  Hospital  and  at  Teachers'  College, 
New  York.  She  lives  now  in  Chattahoochie,  Georgia, 
where  she  cleaned  up  the  milk  supply  as  a  by-product 
of  managing  a  family  consisting  of  the  assistant  man- 
ager of  the  Whittier  Mills,  "a  two-year-old  son,  three 
hunting  dogs,  seven  hives  of  bees,  about  thirty  hens 
and  twelve  ducks."  Page  389. 

ELLEN  W.  W.  GEER  (Mrs.  Danforth  Geer,  Jr.) 
is  president  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Volunteers  in  Social  Service.  Page  392. 
Gladys  Sellew  is  director  of  nursing  service  at  the 
Babies  and  Children's  Hospital  of  Cleveland.  Page 
393.  Mary  Clarke  Burnett  is  head  of  the  Department 
of  Social  Work  at  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, Pittsburgh.  Page  395.  Ralph  G.  Hurlin  is 
director  of  the  Department  of  Statistics  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation.  Page  396. 

WH.  LEFF1NGWELL  is  a  management  special- 
•  ist  who  here  puts  his  long  experience  of  office 
efficiency  practice  at  the  disposal  of  the  social  work 
executives.  Page  403.  Arthur  Dunham  is  secretary 
of  the  Child  Welfare  Division  of  the  Public  Charities 
Association  of  Pennsylvania  and  a  member  of  The 
Survey's  Committee  on  Administration.  Page  405. 
Elwood  Street  is  director  of  the  St.  Louis  Community 
Council.  Page  406. 

IN  the  next  issue  of  The  Survey,  Miriam  Van  Waters 
will     describe    Nineteen    Ways     of    Being    a     Bad 
Parent. 


DEAN  OF  THE  SOCIAL  WORKERS 

On  his  seventy-fifth  birthday,  December  14,  Hastings  H. 
Hart  had  been  an  active  social  worker  for  forty-eight 
and  a  half  years.  He  is  still  hard  at  it.  See  page  364. 
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Wisconsin-A  Splendid  Nuisance 


By  MARION  CLINCH  CALKINS 


ON  Friday  evenings  of  the  school  year  the  Madi- 
son students  of  John   R.   Commons  celebrate 
their  leadership  by  having  supper  together,  with 
Mr.  Commons  at  the  head  of  the  board.    Some- 
times visitors  speak,  there  are  discussions;  let- 
ters from   the  absent  are  read   aloud,   telling  of  work  in 
the  field,  asking  advice,  drawing  conclusions.    Mr.  Commons 
reads  them  with  his  funny  drawl,  slipping  past  the  parts 
complimentary  to  him  with  little  excuses.    As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  whole  event  is  a  tribute  to  him  and   rightly  so. 
These  students  are  being  sent  out  to  act  as  well  as  to  study. 
Many  of  them  meet  only  the  most  practical  problems.    To 
whom  else  should  they  turn  in  their  quandaries  and  their 
discoveries  than  to  the  man  whose  academe  has  been  the 
factory,    the    legislative    chambers,    the    employer's    office; 
whose    theories    may    puzzle    the    intellectual,    but    whose 
practice  has  originated   forms  of  labor  legislation  and  ad- 
ministration   widely   copied    and   studied    for   their    power 
and  simplicity? 

I  went  to  Friday  Night  a  week  or  so  ago  and  heard  there 
an  announcement  that  seemed  to  me  peculiarly  relevant  to 
the  scene.  There  was  to  be  held  in  Milwaukee  a  dinner 
of  some  importance.  It  was  in  fact  a  love  feast,  a  celebra- 
tion on  the  part  of  all  combatants  in  a  ten-year's  struggle 
which  has  put  Wisconsin  in  the  front  rank  in  protection 
of  working  women  and  children.  It  was  stated  that  Wis- 
consin is  the  only  state  which  has  enacted  into  law  the 
whole  national  program  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters. 
And  an  Englishman  from  the  International  Labor  Office, 
who  was  present  at  Professor  Commons',  stated,  not  flatter- 
ingly but  as  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  even  in  Geneva, 
that  Wisconsin  has  solved  many  problems,  particularly  of 
administration,  in  advance  of  any  other  state. 

So  I  went  from  Madison  to  Milwaukee.  I  attended  the 
dinner,  and  perhaps  contrary  to  my  expectations  was  deeply 


impressed.  Not  so  much  by  what  I  saw  as  by  what  was 
there  recalled  to  me;  of  what  seemed  to  me,  when  once  I 
daily  tramped  its  workers'  blocks  and  viewed  its  fire-mouthed 
foundries,  the  largest  city  in  the  world.  The  people  repre- 
sented at  the  banquet  had  only  wound  a  thread  through  its 
labyrinth.  But  what  a  path-finder  had  been  that  thread  of 
social  control,  carried  by  the  officers  of  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission, the  continuation  school,  the  other  state  and  lay 
agencies  for  keeping  the  industrial  gorgon  (what  if  I  mix 
my  figures;  I  do  not  know  them  very  well)  at  bay  until  it 
should  have  evolved,  say,  into  a  horse  or  lamb.  The  fol- 
lowing day  I  visited  these  agencies,  and  I  retramped  the 
city  blocks,  and  my  story  seems  to  have  become,  not  a  story 
of  the  banquet,  but  of  what  the  banquet  brought  to  memory 
and  attention. 

In  Wisconsin  we  have  nearly  one  million  women  and 
girls  over  ten  years  of  age.  Of  these,  182,000  are  wage- 
earners.  Every  woman's  organization  in  the  state  worth 
its  salt  has  been  working  on  a  legislative  program  to  protect 
them.  This  banquet,  largely  attended  by  the  service-workers 
from  Milwaukee  industrial  establishments,  summoned  by. 
Mrs.  William  Kittle,  who  has  been  brilliantly  tireless  in 
behalf  of  the  program,  was  held  during  the  convention  of 
the  Wisconsin  League  of  Women  Voters.  It  was  no  pause 
to  consider  accomplishment,  but  to  plant  the  suggestion  in 
the  minds  of  the  four — can  we  say  contracting? — parties 
represented  there,  that  in  the  future  they  get  together  before 
rather  than  after  the  struggle.  The  long  fight  had  found 
them  ranged  variously  around  the  bone.  Now  they  had 
learned  that  the  bone  belonged  to  the  state,  which  is  to 
say,  to  them  all.  Why  not  decide  that  in  the  first  place, 
and  save  half  the  barking? 

There  is  in  history  a  hearing  on  a  child-labor  bill  in 
which  the  opposition  was  called  for.  A  fine  looking  gentle- 
man arose. 

"But  I  called  for  opposition,"  said  the  chairman. 
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"I  oppose,"  was  the  answer. 

"Will  you  tell  us  who  you  are  and  why  you  oppose?" 
asked  the  chairman. 

"I  represent  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  Wis- 
consin," said  the  gentleman.  "I  oppose  on  principle.  I  have 
not  read  the  bill." 

Yet,  at  a  recent  movement  on  the  part  of  some  isolated 
employers,  said  to  be  backed  by  some  of  the  school  people, 
to  lower  the  age  limit  in  the  new  law,  letters  arrived  from 
merchants  and  manufacturers  all  over  the  state,  protesting 
such  a  change  from  the  present  law  which  was  proving 
already  in  more  alert  and  responsible  employes  that  the 
part-time  school  was  profitable  to  industry.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  uncertain  in  the  minds  of  some  closest  to  the 
working  of  the  law,  what  labor — not  organized  labor,  but 
laborers  everywhere,  would  do  if  the  question  were  referred 
to  them,  in  this  transitional  period,  when  they  feel  the 
brunt  of  the  law,  not  its  benefits.  It  is  easier  to  look  behind 
than  ahead.  When  Mr.  Commons  went  upon  the  floor  of 
the  legislative  chamber  in  behalf  of  his  bill  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  which  is  to  come  up  again  this  winter, 
he  was  applauded  from  the  galleries  by  labor.  He  acknowl- 
edged it  and  said:  "I  am  ashamed  to  take  your  applause. 
This  is  a  capitalistic  bill.  It  is  the  same  as  that  old  work- 
men's compensation,  which  has  proved  so  profitable  to 
employers  that  nothing  could  induce  them  to  take  it  off  the 
books." 

'  I  "HESE  four  parties,  who  are  thus  bidden  to  come  together 
L  on  each  question  before  they  meet  in  legislative  hearing, 
are:  first,  labor,  with  the  Federation  of  Labor  as  its  spokes- 
man; second,  employers,  with  the  Merchants'  and  Manu- 
facturers' Association  as  their  spokesman ;  third,  administra- 
tion, or  the  Wisconsin  Industrial  Commission,  to  whom  most 
of  the  laws  delegate  large  powers;  and  fourth,  interested 
laymen,  represented  by  various  committees  upon  women  in 
industry. 

They  have  seen  in  their  time  (and  their  time  is  fairly 
recent,  the  commission  having  been  founded  in  1911  and 
obtained  its  discretionary  powers  in  1913),  night  work  pro- 
hibited for  women  in  factories  and  laundries  and  an  eight- 
hour  restriction  elsewhere ;  the  working  day  reduced  with  few 
exceptions  to  nine  hours  with  a  week  of  50  hours;  a  minimum 
wage  law  passed  and  declared  unconstitutional,  but  a  perhaps 
more  workable  substitute  put  in  its  place;  they  have  seen 
machinery  safeguarded  and  sanitary  conditions  improved  in 
almost  every  place  of  employment.  They  have  seen  the 
employer  enlightened ;  they  have  seen  the  employer  seek 
his  own  enlightenment;  the  widespread  adoption  into  large 
industry  of  the  social  worker,  nurse  and  dietician,  the 
recreation  room  and  cafeteria ;  the  downfall  of  the  medical 
charlatan  before  the  lists  of  approved  company  doctors. 

But  most  interesting  of  all,  they  have  seen  such  a  huge 
change  in  the  requirements  of  school  attendance  that  it  is 
hard  for  us  to  gauge  its  final  importance,  or  even  to  see 
the  tremendous  drama  inherent  in  it.  A  dozen  or  more 
years  ago  any  child  might  leave  Wisconsin  schools  forever 
after  he  had  reached  the  fifth  grade  and  few  questions  asked. 
Now,  until  he  is  eighteen  years  old,  that  is,  if  he  lives  in 
any  one  of  forty  cities  where  there  are  part-time  schools, 
he  must  go  to  school  one  day  a  week.  Until  he  is  sixteen 
he  must  be  in  school  half  time.  He  may  not  leave  school 


at  all  until  he  has  completed  the  eighth  grade  or  been  in 
school  for  nine  full  years. 

Since  the  time  when  we  were  suffused  with  shame  to 
know  that  three  hundred  thousand  of  the  Americans  who 
went  to  war  could  only  sign  their  name  by  mark,  we  have 
given  little  enough  astonished  regard  to  our  illiteracy. 
There  are  as  many  illiterates  over  ten  years  of  age  in 
America  as  there  are  people  in  Denmark.  Six  per  cent  of 
the  American  population  over  ten  years  of  age  is  illiterate, 
as  over  against  the  five  one-hundredths  of  one  per  cent  of 
German  population.  Moreover,  our  illiterates  are  home- 
grown, for  immigrants  have  to  read  before  they  can  get 
into  the  country.  Wisconsin  has  fewer  illiterates  than  any 
other  state  east  of  the  Mississippi,  but  we  have  small  reason 
for  boasting  at  two  and  one-quarter  per  cent.  Yet  we  spent 
over  eleven  million  dollars  for  roads  in  1926,  as  against, 
in  the  following  year,  about  two  million  for  vocational 
education.  Everyone  knows  that  there  are  many  places 
to  go  on  roads  besides  school.  But  so  also  are  there  many 
things  to  do  after  school  besides  ride  round  and  round 
on  roads.  However,  figures  tell  very  little  about  education 
and  we  can  gauge  nothing  of  the  quality  of  the  teaching 
by  the  numbers  of  north  windows. 

It  is  true,  these  things  aside,  for  the  part-time  schools 
were  not  organized  to  take  care  of  illiteracy,  that  at  the 
end  of  this  period  of  legislative  accomplishment  since  1911, 
the  state  finds  itself  with  a  good  deal  to  digest.  The  In- 
dustrial Commission,  because  of  its  close-knit  organization, 
in  spite  of  its  inadequate  staff  (it  has  131  employes  to 
California's  more  generous  581),  gives  administration  of  a 
superb  quality.  It  knows  working  conditions  down  to  the 
most  isolated  parts  of  the  state.  The  impartiality  of  its 
judgments  is  possible  only  because  it  is  not  a  political  body. 
It  is  said  that  any  man  who  has  ever  been  appointed  to  the 
commission  for  political  reasons,  and  these  appointments 
are  carefully  safeguarded,  has  at  once  forgotten,  in  the 
whelm  of  social  waters,  the  political  aspects  of  his  career. 
So  that  now  we  have  legislation  that  for  the  time  is  satis- 
factory and  administration  that  is  satisfactory,  our  whole 
problem  seems  to  rest  in  the  adjustment  of  the  child  to 
the  new  school  system  that  has  been  set  up  for  him,  or 
rather  of  the  school  to  the  child. 

I  have  talked  to  social  workers  in  Milwaukee  who  are 
deeply  depressed  over  the  situation.  The  world's  largest 
school  devoted  to  workers  is  being  built  there.  It  is  six 
stories  high.  It  fronts  four  streets.  Its  floor  space  covers 
eighteeen  acres.  It  is  costing  three  and  a  half  million 
dollars.  But  the  problem  of  teaching  in  such  an  organiza- 
tion in  a  manner  to  arouse  and  hold  the  interest  of  factory 
boys  and  girls  when  there  is  a  turnover,  I  am  told,  of 
four  thousand  pupils  daily,  is  hard  to  grasp.  I  heard  of 
one  teacher,  and  she  may  be  the  rule,  who  had  eight  hundred 
pupils  whom  she  met  every  week. 

ONE  encouraging  feature  of  the  vocational  schools,  how- 
ever, has  been  put  very  neatly  by  Marjonie  Johnson. 
That  is  the  quality  of  the  teaching  of  vocational  subjects  as 
against  some  of  the  teaching  in  the  regular  public  schools. 
"The  public  school  teachers  have  been  exposed  to  their  educa- 
tion. For  a  teacher  of  a  trade,  his  education  has  had  to  take." 
This  obviously  can  be  true  only  of  the  few  best  schools. 
In  cities  of  the  second  class  there  is  complaint  that  there 
can  be  procured  only  teachers  of  the  minimum  normal  train- 
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ing  requirement,  and  also  for  children  whose  mentality  is 
often  inferior,  teachers  should  have  especial  equipment  in 
psychology. 

There  has  been  a  steady  diminishing  of  children  in  in- 
dustry with  the  steady  raising  of  the  working  age  by  law. 
Yet  a  comparison  of  their  numbers  with  pre-war  numbers 
makes  it  evident  that  much  of  the  diminuendo  is  accounted 
for  by  economic  conditions,  the  power  of  the  market  to 
absorb  their  services.  Even  so,  it  is  estimated  that  a  repeal 
of  the  law  would  instantly  displace  the  more  expensive  male 
labor  with  a  flood  of  cheaper  children.  But  employers, 
except  where  their  whole  industry,  as  in  the  candy  factories, 
is  based  upon  this  lighter  labor  and  lower  wage,  do  not 
care  to  burden  themselves  with  this  responsibility  before  the 
law.  In  consequence  of  these  two  things  there  are  many 
children  attending  school  part-time  who  are  in  idleness  upon 
the  streets  for  the  rest  of  the  week.  It  is  only  fair  to 
remember,  however,  that  before  this  school  regime  and  the 
fixation  of  seventeen  years  as  permit-age,  they  would  either 
have  been  on  the  street  all  of  the  time  or  have  been  absorbed 
forever  into  a  premature  adulthood.  "It  makes  them  flighty," 
say  some  employers.  But  who  wants  youth  to  be  anything 
but  flighty,  and  who  among  the  thoughtful  ever  deplored 
the  high  labor  turnover  among  the  very  young? 

A  second  consequence  of  this  part-time  compulsory  contact 
with  the  school  is  much  more  cheering.  That  is  fn  the  in- 
creasing numbers  who  voluntarily  enroll  full  time,  or  hav- 
ing steadily  resisted  the  compulsion  until  they  are  eighteen, 
turn  straight  about  and  enter  night  school  of  their  own 
free-will,  having  meantime  been  exposed  to  the  self-dis- 
satisfaction of  others  in  ignorance.  Over  half  of  the  voca- 
tional school  enrollment  is  voluntary.  Education  is  a  very 
insidious  vice.  Moreover  to  those  to  whom  it  will  never  in 
itself  be  tempting,  it  will  become  a  custom,  like  going  to 
the  second  grade  or  washing  behind  the  ears.  When  these 
young  animals  that  are  herded  into  class  from  trade  and  in- 
dustry for  a  day  a  week,  have  children  of  their  own,  they 
will  regard  late  schooling  as,  at  worst,  the  least  of  troubles. 

THERE  are  two  experiments  within  the  system  that  are 
usually  regarded  as  being  of  quite  opposite  trend  and  not 
expressive  of  the  same  society.  One  is  the  apprentice  system. 
In  Wisconsin  there  is  a  fast  growing  body  of  apprentices, 
nearly  2,800  of  them.  About  1,400  have  completed  their 
course.  Contrary  to  the  custom  elsewhere  as  I  know  it, 
the  state  is  a  party  to  the  contract.  The  success  of  the 
scheme,  apart  from  the  virtue  inherent  in  it,  is  due  to  the 
evangelism  of  the  apprentice  officers  who  are  making  it 
clear  to  employers  that  if  they  adhere  too  closely  to  the 
specializing  processes  they  will  be  without  competent  fore- 
men and  managers.  These  boys  are  also,  of  course,  ap- 
prentices in  the  trades  outside  of  factories.  Often  when 
apprenticeship  is  mentioned  elsewhere  the  feeling  is  that 
it  is  useless  to  try  to  stem  the  tide  of  mechanical  life;  that 
it  is  better  to  adopt  the  English  view  of  training,  not  for 
interesting  jobs,  but  for  leisure.  And  here  is  where  the 
second  experiment  comes  in. 

The  vocational  school  in  Madison  at  least,  and  presumably 
in  the  other  cities,  is  stealthily  inserting  a  little  learning 
for  sweet  pleasure's  sake.  The  boys  who  once  fought  like 
little  devils  to  escape  commercial  geography  (the  school 
could  think  of  no  other  name  to  cover  general  culture) 
now  go  like  lambs  and  gambol  through  the  diverting  fields 


of  opinion — on  labor  unions,  evolution,  or  any  other  field 
in  which  they  choose  to  state  their  dogma.  Progress  is 
from  that  point  forward.  They  have,  fortunately,  a  teacher 
'.vho  can  meet  them  in  every  phase  of  their  social  experience, 
having  herself  worked  in  some  forty  factories.  This  is 
Marjorie  Daw  Johnson,  widely  known  to  social  workers. 
I  attended  one  of  these  extraordinary  sessions  this  week,  in 
which  there  was  a  debate  on  labor  unions.  A  young  butcher 
n-as  the  most  illuminating.  He  told  all  about  vegetable  inks. 
His  father  had  taken  the  headlines  the  night  before  for 
bootlegging. 

Then  there  are  band-practices,  music  lessons,  and  plays. 
Rumor  had  it  that  stenographers-to-be,  who  had  eschewed 
henceforth,  from  the  eighth  grade  on,  so  help  them,  never 
to  read  in  a  book  again,  had  publicly  confessed  to  enjoying 
the  reading  of  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  But  that  was 
in  the  Spring. 

But  to  return  to  the  banquet  from  which  I  have  gone 
far  afield.  Little  was  said  or  done  that  would  reveal  the 
drama  of  the  moment.  To  be  sure,  the  speakers  did  well, 
but  they  had  an  audience  already  informed.  Of  history 
there  was  nothing  to  say.  No  one  of  the  guests  at  the 
banquet  had  seen  Elysian  flowers  bloom  at  his  feet  in  the 
vaunted  ten  years  of  legislative  progress.  Worse,  no  one 
ever  expected  to  see  them  on  his  earthly  pilgrimage  to  a 
workers'  paradise.  That  is  the  curious  anomaly  of  social 
workers.  They  are  the  most  disenchanted  of  all  humans 
and  yet  the  most  optimistic.  Despair  can  greet  them  at 
the  top  of  every  flight  and  still  they  keep  on  climbing. 

The  drama,  for  indeed  it  was  a  dramatic  moment  for 
the  state,  seemed  like  an  echo  of  a  play  off-stage.  In  this 
banquet  room,  at  this  hour,  after  the  factory  day  was  over, 
nothing  that  these  people  could  have  said  or  done,  though  it 
were  pleasing  and  festively  dramatic  as  any  banquet  scene 
should  be  and  rarely  is  except  in  Veronese,  could  have 
dispelled  from  my  mind  the  image  of  what  they  were: 
representatives  of  an  amorphous  human  race,  struggling  for 
a  vital  structure ;  a  race  of  men  so  near  alike  that  they 
could  be  classified  a  dozen  different  ways  upon  the  fingers 
of  one  hand  and  yet  whose  lives  are  lived  alone,  singly, 
imperviously  private ;  who  band  together  for  the  general 
good  but  count  their  needs  exceptional ;  who  struggle 
against  each  other  in  the  general  raffle  and  find  the 
cherished  bag  is  stuffed  with  straw;  to  whose  clock  of  dis- 
content no  hand  of  legislation  can  ever  put  a  stop. 

And  still  I  found  the  banquet  impressive.  For  though 
the  cynic  in  any  of  us  may  see  that  our  social  problems 
but  lose  one  shape  to  take  another;  that  were  things  finally 
so  arranged  that  every  worker  might  lie  down  upon  a  bed 
of  ease  it  would  not  float  his  spirit  into  peace,  still  the 
practical  idealist  in  every  man  finds  it  in  him  to  rejoice  at 
each  inch  gained  upon  fatigue  and  hunger.  This  seems  to 
be  based  upon  our  inherent  weakness  to  the  exception,  the 
specific  case,  for  while  one  can  be  philosophical  about  the 
cold  on  Mars,  or  even  in  Siberia,  one  is  no  longer  called 
a  philosopher  who  lets  a  kitten  freeze  upon  his  doorstep. 
All  social  legislation  has  to  be  vivified  by  the  brilliant 
personal  image. 

~\7  ESTERDAY  I  went  into  the  office  of  Taylor  Frye,  as- 
sistant to  the  Industrial  Commission.  To  him  is  delegated 
an  administrative  authority  over  the  working  children  of  the 
state  great  enough  so  that  he  could  cripple  any  recalcitrant 
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industry  dependent  upon  their  services.  He  has  been  years 
at  this  post.  He  has  no  fight  with  the  employers,  most  of 
whom  work  well  above  the  law  and  never  come  in  contact 
with  its  minimum.  One  could  expect  that  he,  above  all 
people  in  the  state,  might  see  the  law  and  its  results  in 
graphs  and  curves,  or  worse,  a  flaccid  thing  upon  the  books. 
But  it  is  no  depersonalization  of  the  law  that  made  his  face 
into  a  Gothic  carving.  He  told  me  stories  such  as  every 
social  worker  knows,  each  one  of  which  might  well  have 
kept  him  going  all  these  years.  But  I  knew  that  these  were 
not  the  single,  stock  stories;  that  they  were  supported  by 
thousands  drawn  from  his  experience  which  had  built  for 
him  a  living  structure  of  the  law. 

Few  are  the  people  who  tell  you  of  the  results  of 
protective  legislation  in  statistics.  "I  know  of  a  case,"  they 
say,  or,  "Take  for  instance."  It  is  the  number  of  one's 
specific  cases  that  determines  the  generosity  of  his  outlook; 
determines  whether  he  stops  with  the  kitten  on  the  door- 
step or  has  embraced  within  his  view  the  children  across 
the  tracks.  Not  only  the  hostility  to  the  law,  but  willing 
compliance  to  it  are  based  upon  the  feeling  for  the  special 
case.  "You  know  yourself  that  a  great  strapping  boy  like 
him  ought  to  be  working,"  or  another,  very  favorite,  "Now 


when  I  was  a  boy  I  was  helping  my  father  in  the  fields 
before  my  hands  were  big  enough  to  milk.  Do  I  look  any 
the  worse  for  it?"  He  looks  complacently  at  the  rich  earth 
rolling  swiftly  by  him.  Perhaps  all  the  happy  experience 
of  such  a  man's  prospering  life  goes  but  to  cement  into  his 
social  structure  this  corner-stone  of  his  experience  and 
belief.  There  may  be  statistics  on  the  numbers  of  strong 
boys  who  have  labored  happily  in  the  corn-fields  as  against 
those  who  have  labored  perforce  in  the  cotton  and  the  beets. 
The  discrepancy  would  not  necessarily  be  of  importance. 
It  would  be  that  one  of  these  worlds  excludes  the  other,  and 
that,  for  better  for  worse,  these  men  are  made  for  life. 

An  illustration  of  this  once  came  before  the  Commission. 
Moral  conditions  in  a  certain  factory  dependent  upon  the 
work  of  children  were  such  that  the  commission  refused  to 
issue  further  permits  to  the  management  and  threatened  to 
revoke  those  already  active.  The  manager  was  summoned, 
a  harrassed  and  compliant  man  whose  troubles  he  proved  to 
have  arisen  in  matters  temporarily  beyond  his  control.  He 
was  accompanied  by  his  lawyer,  a  white-haired  man  who 
opened  his  speech  to  the  Commission  as  follows:  "I  should 
not  be  here  today  if  I  thought  my  client  were  in  any  way 
opposing  the  orders  of  the  (Continued  on  page  409) 


Marika:  A  Kindergarten  Cast-Off 


By  MAUDE  McCLAVE  BROWN 


I  MET  Marika   (pronounced  like   paprika,)    dolefully 
emerging  from  the  gate  of  the  school  yard  used  by  the 
kindergarten  children.    The  time  was  Monday  morn- 
ing and  the  occasion  the  first  day  of  school.    Marika's 
short,  squat  little  figure,  the  length  of  her  plaid  cotton 
skirt,  as  well  as  the  dark  oval  that  was  her  face,  set  her 
apart  indubitably  as  a  foreign  child.     Marika  was,  how- 
ever,  far  from  foreign  to  me.     I   shifted  my  nurse's  bag 
and  held  out  my  hand,  and  Marika  moved  to  my  side  with 
as  much  dispatch  as  grief  and  wounded  dignity  would  per- 
mit in  a  Grecian  woman. 

I  have  known  Marika  well  for  five  years,  ever  since  that 
bitter  morning  when  I  induced  her,  by  means  of  smart  slaps 
of  my  hand  and  repeated  alternate  immersions  in  hot  and 
cold  water,  to  draw  her  first  breath  in  our  sooty,  slummy 
world.  Had  I  not  also  presided  over  the  whole  period  of 
her  infancy,  imparted  to  her  old-world  mother  the  beguiling 
art  of  boiling  bottles,  and  instructed  her  in  the  superior  merits 
of  milk,  as  an  article  of  infant  diet,  over  Turkish  coffee?  Had 
I  not  nursed  her  through  pneumonia  after  measles,  and  irri- 
gated her  discharging  ear  after  whooping  cough  ?  Had  I  not 
weighed  and  measured  her  monthly  at  the  Settlement  clinic, 
had  I  not  rejoiced  as  her  oval  face  grew  ruddier,  and  did 
I  not  love  the  grave  seriousness  of  her  small  nature,  so  ma- 
ture and  matronly  at  the  meager  age  of  five  ? 

"Marika,  dear,  what's  the  trouble  ?"  I  asked  as  we  walked 
hand  in  hand  down  Main  Street.  "Didn't  you  start  to 
school  this  morning?" 

"The  teacher,"  Marika  replied,  lifting  a  countenance  of 
unutterable  anguish,  "she  will  not  have  me." 

"Will  not  have  you?"  Mentally  I  dedicated  to  outer 
darkness  the  kindergartner  who  would  not,  at  first  glance, 
gather  Marika  to  her  bosom. 


"She  say,"  continued  Marika,  "she  say  I  not  know  noth- 
ing. She  say  I  not  years  enough  old." 

"Aren't  you  five,  dear?  Can't  you  start  to  kindergarten 
when  you  are  five?" 

"It  is  not  my  birthday  till  Friday,"  wailed  the  child. 
"She  say  I  not  years  enough.  She  say  I  not  know  nothing." 

"Oh,  Marika,  dear,"  I  said,  holding  the  dark  little  hand 
close.  "Your  birthday  isn't  till  Friday,  and  so  the  teacher 
will  not  let  you  begin  kindergarten.  Won't  she  let  you 
start  next  Monday?" 

"No,  she  say,  'too  many  children.'  She  say,  'not  till  next 
year.'  She  say  I  not  years  enough,  she  say  I  not  know 
nothing." 

With  Marika  a  little  runlet  of  quiet  tears,  I  made  my  way 
down  Main  Street  into  the  foreign  quarter.  I  wondered 
how  I  could  minister  to  mental  anguish  such  as  hers.  Re- 
membering that  she  could  speak  Greek,  I  sought  to  divert 
her  mind  by  having  her  interpret  for  me  at  the  home  of  an 
Athenian  patient.  Behind  the  Pan-Hellenic  Pool  Room, 
in  a  very  briefly  "furnished"  room,  lay  old  Mrs.  Paleologos, 
babbling  in  her  own  tongue,  perhaps  of  far-off  purple  moun- 
tains and  violets  crowning  ruined  heights. 

"Ask  her,  Marika,  how  she  is  today." 

"Pohs  eesthey,  Paraskeue?"  said  Marika,  standing  close 
to  the  bed,  and  peering,  like  Red  Riding  Hood,  into  the 
grandmotherly  old  Greek  face.  An  ancient  hand,  brown  as 
wrapping  paper,  reached  out  to  touch  the  child's  head,  and 
the  symptoms  and  advice  flowed  back  and  forth  among  us, 
Greek  and  English,  English  and  Greek,  in  a  steady  trio- 
logue.  Beyond  us,  in  the  Pool  Room,  the  balls  cracked 
ceaselessly  together,  separated,  and  rolled  smoothly  to  the 
cushion.  The  players  were  Greeks  who  had  exchanged  their 
ancient  birthright  of  manly  games  in  the  stadium  for  the 
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cigarette-laden  air,  the  cards,  the  punch-boards  and  poker- 
sheets  of  the  Pool  Room. 

When  our  errand  with  Mrs.  Paraskeue  Paleologos  was 
ended  and  we  were  again  on  Main  Street,  I  bethought  me 
of  Rubitza  Reichovitch,  my  bed-ridden  Serbian  patient. 

"If  you  will  come  in  here  with  me,  Marika,  while  I  see 
Mrs.  Reichovitch,  I  will  go  on  down  to  the  Settlement  and 
take  you  home." 

An>  Marika  stolidly  complied  and  we  entered  Rubitza's 
bare  and  spotless  kitchen,  I  remembered  that  Savo  and 
Dorinka,  the  children  of  the  house,  would  be  at  school,  and 
I  would  have  no  interpreter. 

"We  won't  stop  here  after  all,  Marika,"  I  said,  turning. 
"I  can't  speak  Mrs.  Reichovitch's  language.  I  will  come 
again  when  school  is  out." 

Marika  eyed  me  gravely,  and  moved  unperturbed  toward 
the  front  room,  where  she  knew  the  patient  would  be  lying, 
on  a  bright  and  brassy  bed. 

"I  speak  for  you,  she  speak  our  language,  too." 

"No,  dear,  she  is  not  Greek,  she  is  Serbian." 

"I  not  speak  Greek  to  her,"  Marika  patiently  explained. 
"I  speak  Serbian  to  her.  My  father,  he  Serbian.  He  teach 
it  me.  I  speak  for  you." 

When  I  had  greeted  my  patient  with  the  smiles  and 
pillow-shakings  which  a  nurse  can  admimister  in  all  lan- 
guages, Marika  assumed  her  best  feather-bedside  manner  and 
asked  at  my  bidding, 

"Dalsi  oosala  medetzina?  Have  you  taken  your  medi- 
cine?" 

So  the  interpreting  progressed,  until  we  said  "Sboggom, 
Goodbye,"  and  emerged  again  upon  Main  Street. 

Then  I  remembered  that  Marika's  mother  had  originally 
come  to  America  with  the  praiseworthy  purpose  of  teach- 
ing Greek  in  the  public  schools.  Finding  the  call  for  this 
language  languishing,  in  both  the  lower  and  the  higher 
grades,  she  had  done  "ye  nexte  best  thinge"  for  herself  and 
married  the  Serbian  boarder  in  her  sister's  home. 

"How  splendid,  Marika,  that  you  can  speak  both  Greek 
and  Serbian.  You  speak  them  so  prettily,  too,  and  inter- 
pret beautifully." 

But  Marika's  mind  had  reverted  to  her  early  morning 
miseries  and  she  repeated  to  me,  quite  irrelevantly,  the  words 
of  the  teacher. 

"She  say  I  not  know  nothing.  She  say  I  not  years  enough 
old." 

"Now,  Marika,  one  more  stop  and  we  will  be  home. 
Victoria  Sturia,  here  over  the  Rumanian  grocery,  has  to  be 
told  about  the  application  for  her  baby's  side.  Pete  will 
be  here  and  he  can  talk  to  her." 

But  when  we  had  penetrated  the  doubtful  regions  above 
the  grocery,  we  found  Pete  temporarily  absent.  Victoria, 
preparing  egg-plant  for  dinner,  smiled  and  set  a  chair,  but 
looked  with  vacancy  and  vacuity  at  my  sign  language 
about  the  compresses. 

"They  must  be  hot,"  said  I,  pointing  in  despair  to  the 
stove  which  was  out.  As  I  rose  to  light  a  fire,  heat  water, 
and  demonstrate  the  mystery  of  the  applications,  Marika 
was  suddenly  at  my  side.  Pointing  to  the  water  and  the 
cloth  she  said  quickly, 

"Kaltl" 

Comprehension  awoke  on  the  face  of  Victoria. 

"Oh  no,"  said  I  hurriedly,  mistaking  Marika's  word  for 
German,  "they  mustn't  be  cold,  they  must  be  hot." 

Marika  stood  her  ground  gravely. 


"Kalt!"  said  Marika. 

"Hot!"  said  I. 

"Kalt,"  translated  Marika,  manfully. 

"Hot,"  I  replied,  in  useless  repetition. 

At  this  sorry  juncture  the  belated  Pete  appeared,  tossed 
Marika  aloft  and  asked  me  the  difficulty. 

"I  am  trying  to  tell  Victoria  to  use  hot  cloths  on  the  baby, 
and  I  cannot  make  her  understand  the  word  'hot'." 

"Kalt,"  repeated  Pete,  grinning  toothily  at  his  wife,  and 
pointing  to  the  water. 

"But  doesn't  'halt'  mean  cold  ?"  I  asked  in  desperation. 

Pete  laughed  and  explained. 

"In  German,  yes,  'halt'  is  cold,  but  in  Rumanian,  no,  it  is 
hot.  In  old  country  once  a  German  fellow  he  drive  sick 
Rumanian  woman  to  doctor.  It  miles  and  miles,  and  it 
winter.  She  have  fever.  She  lie  in  wagon,  and  she  cry  to 
him,  'Kalt,  kaltl'  He  think  she  cold,  so  he  take  blanket  and 
cover  her.  They  drive  'long,  she  say  'Kalt,  kaltl'  He  take 
horse  blanket,  he  cover  her.  They  drive  'long,  she  say  'Kalt, 
kaltl'  again.  He  take  off  coat  and  put  on  her.  She  fight 
him  and  scream,  'Kalt,  kaltl'  He  have  no  more,  he  drive 
fast  to  doctor.  When  he  get  there,  she  all — what  you  call 
it? — sweat.  She  better.  But  she  so  mad  she  knock  that 
German  fellow  for  a  cuckoo.  She  say  she  was  hot,  and  Ger- 
man fellow  he  think  she  say  she  cold." 

Overwhelmed  by  this  linguistic  curiosity,  I  departed  with 
Marika's  hand  in  mine.  At  the  foot  of  the  dark  stairs  I 
suddenly  turned  to  my  small  companion. 

"Marika,"  I  demanded,  "How  in  the  round  world  did  you 
know  the  Rumanian  word  for  'hot'  ?" 

Marika  looked  up  gravely  as  ever. 

"Our  boarder,  he  Rumanian.  He  teach  me  talk  like  his 
little  girl  in  old  country.  He  like  me  have  language  like 
his  little  girl." 

"Well,"  said  I  slowly,  "Greek,  and  Serbian,  and  Ruman- 
ian. Rumanian,  and  Serbian,  and  Greek." 

"She  say,"  responded  Marika  reminiscently,  "I  not  know 
nothing." 

WHEN  I  led  Marika  to  the  corner  of  her  alley,  I 
stopped  and  addressed  her.  I  used  the  language  and 
I  assumed  the  mien  which  we  retain  for  our  high-born  and 
high-brow  friends. 

"Marika,"  said  I,  "since  the  Child  Labor  Amendment 
seems  irrevocably  lost,  and  since  ladies  of  youth  and  leisure 
can  now  lawfully  earn  their  bread  by  their  brawn  or  their 
brains,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  recommend  you  for  the  post  of 
Official  Interpreter  in  the  Hellenic,  Slavonic,  and  Italic 
tongues,  in  the  Probate,  Juvenile  and  Domestic  Relations 
Courts  of  this  city. 

"Weep  not,  oh  Maiden,  because  the  portals  of  the  kinder- 
garten are  closed  against  you.  Grieve  not  that  you  cannot 
sit  in  a  circle  and  sew  a  wool  seam.  I,  from  the  lowly  foot- 
hills of  a  college  education  and  hospital  training,  salute  you 
upon  your  far  linguistic  height." 

The  little  girl's  eyes  were  puzzled. 

"I  mean,  dear,"  I  hesitated  to  interpret  myself,  "If  you 
can't  go  to  school  you  can  go  with  me  to  the  sick  people  and 
talk  to  them  for  me." 

"She  say  I  not  know  nothing,"  Marika  insisted  doubt- 
fully. And  then,  as  she  grasped  my  suggestion,  the  comfort 
to  her  hurt  pride  made  her  tear-smeared  little  face  glow. 
"Yes,  yes — I  know  something — I  help  you  make  the  sick 
ones  well — Greek  ones,  Serbian  ones,  Rumanish  ones.  There 
is  something  that  I  know — Yes!  yes!  yes!" 


Graham  Taylor  Hall 


A  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  Graham  Taylor 
Hall  at  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary  on 
November    18,    it   was    altogether   fitting    that 
there  should  be  a  tribute  of  glowing  personal 
affection  to  one  who  has  so  unfailingly  inter- 
preted social  problems  in  terms  of  human  life;    and  that 
the  breadth   of  his   relationships   in   the  community   should 
have  drawn  to  the  gathering  representatives  of  other  faiths 
than   those   of   the   institution    on   whose    faculty    Professor 
Taylor   has   so   long   served.      That    breadth    was    signally 
marked    by    the    address    of    greeting    to    Professor    Taylor 
made   by    the    Catholic   mayor    of    Chicago    and    the    pres- 
ence of   so   prominent   a   Jewish    citizen    as   Julius    Rosen- 
wald. 

Mayor  Dever  spoke  simply  of  what  Chicago  Commons 
and  its  founder  had  meant  to  the  old  seventeenth  ward  and 
to  him  personally ;  of  how  the  people  of  that  cosmopolitan 
neighborhood  were  brought  together  and  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  know  each  other;  of  the  local  spirit  which  arose 
to  give  a  workingman's  ward  representation  in  the  city 
council  higher  in-  devotion  to  public  welfare  than  that  sent 
by  most  of  the  so-called  better  wards;  of  the  human  touch 
that  radiated  throughout  the  neighborhood  from  the  family 
life  at  the  settlement,  and  he  referred  to  the  steady  quiet 
influence  of  Mrs.  Taylor  in  making  the  settlement  a  home 
center.  Particularly  he  told  how  the  friendship  and  counsel 
of  Graham  Taylor  had  helped  him  throughout  his  long 
career  of  public  service  beginning  with  his  first  can- 
didacy and  including  five  terms  as  alderman,  two  terms  as 
judge,  and  nearly  four  years  as  mayor. 

I  t        < 

RARELY  if  ever,  his  friends  who  heard  him  feel,  has 
Professor  Taylor  given  finer  expression  of  his  spirit 
and  his  stirring  dem- 
ocratic faith,  than 
he  did  in  his  re- 
sponse. He  referred 
to  his  inaugural 
address  thirty-three 
years  ago  which 
marked  the  establish- 
ment of  the  first  de- 
partment of  instruc- 
tion in  a  theological 
seminary  wholly  de- 
voted to  the  social 
interpretation  and 
application  of  the 
Christian  faith  and 
hope.  During  all 
these  years  he  had 
always  been  given 
full  opportunity  to 
carry  out  the  prac- 
tical purpose  of  the 
department,  building 
upon  "the  experi- 
ence in  my  rural 


Graham  Taylor  Hall  is  at  the  left  of  the  new  buildings  at  Chicago  Theological  Seminary. 
In  the  center  is  the  Victor  F.  Laivson  Tovrer;  between  them,  Henry  M.  Hooker  Hall. 
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and   city  ministries  in   which   the  salvation  of   the  soul  so 
increasingly  involved  the  social  salvation." 

Referring  to  his  determination  "to  teach  from  the 
ground  up  and  not  from  the  clouds  down,"  he  told  how 
Chicago  Commons  was  established  as  an  observation  center 
where  students  could  come  into  first-hand  contacts  with  the 
life  of  the  city.  The  settlement  was  founded  and  "has 
ever  been  maintained  in  loyal  allegiance  to  a  democratic 
faith  in  all  fellow  men."  He  showed  how  his  educational 
purpose  has  steadily  been  fulfilled  not  only  in  the  classroom 
but  "in  the  broader  fellowships  within  the  social,  civic,  in- 
dustrial, political,  racial  and  religious  organizations  of  the 
neighborhood  and  the  city  at  large." 

"OTANDING  between  these  retrospects  and  far  fur- 
yj  ther  prospects,  and  still  taking  my  observation  at 
Chicago  Commons,  where  they  appear  to  me  in  sharper 
outline,  I  now  affirm  that  this  democratic  faith  in  fellow 
men,  which  I  followed  hither,  falters  not.  No  class  con- 
siousness  of  either  class  in  conflict ;  no  aristocracy  of  any 
claimants,  except  those  who  possess  worth  and  attest  it 
by  service ;  no  dictatorship,  either  beneficent  or  cruelly 
despotic,  has  ever  caused  me  to  waver  a  hair-breadth  from 
my  faith  in  the  supremacy  of  the  democratic  order  of  gov- 
ernment and  social  justice.  That  faith  still  stands  un- 
daunted and  undimmed  by  any  cynical  default  from  democ- 
racy or  any  disclaimers  of  loyalty  to  social  and  religious 
ideals." 

The  assembly  hall  which  bears  the  name  of  Graham 
Taylor  was  proposed  some  years  ago  by  his  former  students 
who  began  raising  funds  for  the  purpose.  The  effort  to 
bring  the  building  project  to  success  was  led  by  President 
Ozora  S.  Davis  who  had  been  one  of  Professor  Taylor's 

earliest  students,  and 
who  spoke  concern- 
ing the  new  build- 

,  ings.   These  include 

also  the  Henry  M. 
Hooker  Hall,  to 
house  the  library, 
the  corner  stone  of 
which  was  also  laid 
on  November  1 8, 
and  the  great  cen- 
tral tower  which 
will  bear  the  name 
of  the  Seminary's 
most  generous  bene- 
factor, Victor  F. 
Lawson.  To  the 
close  association  and 
friendship  he  had 
been  privileged  to 
have  with  Mr. 
Lawson  through 
thirty-four  years 
Professor  Taylor 
feelingly  alluded. 


The  Common  Welfare 


THE  congratulations  which  men  and  women  from 
all  walks  of  life  poured  in  upon  Justice  Louis 
D.  Brandeis  on  November  13,  his  seventieth  birth- 
day, bore  witness  to  the  esteem  and  affection  in 
which  they  hold  his  gracious  personality.  Men 
honor  Louis  Brandeis  the  man  because  he  is  rarely  gifted 
in  leading  them  to  honor  what  is  best  in  themselves.  In  a 
world  where  the  path  of  the  good  life  is  hard  to  find  and 
to  follow,  he  sees  with  prophetic  clarity  the  things  that  are 
worth  living  for  and  shares  his  vision  with  eager  and  un- 
tiring generosity.  Of  the  endless  pilgrimages  that  pass 
through  his  austerely  unadorned  workroom  in  Washington 
there  are  few  who  fail  to  forget  the  eminent  statesman  and 
jurist  in  the  presence  of  the  brotherly  counselor  and  friend. 
But  especially  to  members  of  the  social  work  professions 
the  warmth  and  universality  of  this  birthday  celebration 
must  have  had  an  enheartening  historical  significance.  The 
perceptible  shift  in  public  sentiment  toward  Justice  Brand- 
eis, from  an  attitude  which,  when  he  entered  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1916,  viewed  him  as  the  protagonist  of  a  radical 
minority  to  one  which  begins  to  regard  him  as  the  exponent 
of  prevailing  opinion,  symbolizes  the  triumph  of  the  essen- 
tial method  and  spirit  of  the  social  work  professions  them- 
selves. In  the  precursor  of  The  Survey,  in  Charities  and 
The  Commons,  for  February  8,  1908,  this  paragraph  ap- 
pears: "In  these  days  of  sordid  exploitation  of  working 
women  it  is  a  pleasure  to  chronicle  an  act  of  generous  public 
service  in  their  behalf." 


SUCH  is  the  appearance  of  Louis  D.  Brandeis  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  as  counsel 
for  the  state  of  Oregon,  on  January  15,  in  the  case  of 
Curt  Muller  vs.  the  State  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Brandeis  gave 
hie  valuable  service  outright  on  behalf  of  the  women  who 
work  for  their  living  in  factories,  mechanical  establishments 
and  laundries."  After  epitomizing  the  case  at  bar  the 
editors  noted  that  this  was  the  "first  time  that  the  question 
of  the  constitutionality  of  statutes  restricting  the  working 
time  of  women  has  come  before  the  highest  court,  although 
such  a  statute  has  been  in  force  in  Massachusetts  since  1876." 
In  the  issue  of  July  4,  1908,  the  editors  record  the  "un- 
animous decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  sustaining  the  Oregon  law." 

More  significant  than  this  verdict  itself  was  the  method 
by  which  the  brief  supporting  the  successful  argument  was 
prepared.  Mr.  Brandeis  had  undertaken  the  defense  of 
the  Oregon  law  on  invitation  of  Florence  Kelley  and 
Josephine  Goldmark  within  a  few  days  of  his  fifty-first 
birthday.  Under  his  direction,  they  made  a  comprehensive 
research  into  the  industrial  literature  of  the  world  dealing 
with  the  working  hours  of  women  and  the  effect  of  long 


hours  upon  their  health.  This  investigation  showed  that 
the  recorded  facts  of  experience  left  no  room  for  doubt  that 
excessive  working  hours  impaired  the  health  of  women 
and  were  accordingly  against  the  public  interest.  This  was 
the  first  of  the  now  famous  Goldmark  briefs,  prepared  un- 
der the  direction  of  Mr.  Brandeis,  through  which  the  ap- 
proach to  human  problems  developed  by  social  workers,  from 
the  relief  visitor  to  the  public  health  officer,  has  revolution- 
ized the  attitude  of  the  courts  and,  through  the  courts, 
public  opinion.  In  a  brief  appreciation  of  Justice  Brandeis, 
Justice  Learned  Hand  of  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court,  has  this 
to  say  on  this  matter: 


FEW  judges,  few  even  great  judges  can  point  to  spe- 
cific results  of  their  work.  It  goes  into  the  fabric 
of  the  law,  keeps  the  tissues  alive,  gathers  up  this  nourish- 
ment, expels  that  waste,  but  effects  no  gross  structural 
changes.  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis  is  an  exception;  his  influ- 
ence is  visible,  in  spite  of,  perhaps  because  of,  the  fact  that 
his  views  have  not  always  prevailed.  It  has  been  in  two 
forms;  I  speak  not  of  the  general  quality  of  his  work,  the 
insight,  deftness  and  thoroughness  of  his  craftsmanship,  but 
of  his  personal  contribution.  First  is  the  doctrine,  often 
repeated,  that  the  law  can  be  successful  only  when  founded 
upon  patient  inquiry  into  the  economic  and  political  facts 
from  which  alone  safe  generalization  is  possible.  He  will 
not  admit  the  pretensions  to  universality  of  doctrines  drawn 
from  another  social  order,  axiomatic,  like  most  axioms,  be- 
cause they  respond  to  prejudices  too  deep  to  tolerate  ques- 
tion. In  their  stead  he  has  insisted  upon  detailed  research 
into  the  daily  workings  of  large  industry  and  of  the  Great 
Society.  This  may  seem  an  obvious  approach;  in  fact,  it 
represents  a  diametrical  departure  from  the  last  five  decades 
of  American  law." 


JUSTICE  BRANDEIS  has  himself  given  classic  expres- 
sion to  this  approach,  to  the  inwardness  and  wide  cur- 
rency of  which  the  social  work  professions,  and  notably  such 
inspired  pioneers  as  Mrs.  Kelley  and  Miss  Goldmark,  have 
so  ardently  contributed.  As  a  souvenir  of  Louis  D.  Brand- 
eis' seventieth  birthday  celebration,  we  print  here  for  Survey 
readers  a  memorable  paragraph  from  his  dissenting  opinion 
as  a  member  of  the  supreme  bench  in  the  case  of  Truax 
v.  Corrigan,  257  U.  S. 

"Whether  a  law  enacted  in  the  exercise  of  the  police 
power  is  justly  subject  to  the  charge  of  being  unreasonable 
or  arbitrary,  can  ordinarily  be  determined  only  by  a  con- 
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sideration  of  the  contemporary  conditions,  social,  industrial, 
and  political,  of  the  community  to  be  affected  thereby. 
Resort  to  such  facts  is  necessary,  among  other  things,  in 
order  to  appreciate  the  evils  sought  to  be  remedied  and  the 
possible  effects  of  the  remedy  proposed.  Nearly  all  legis- 
lation involves  a  weighing  of  public  needs  as  against  private 
desires;  and  likewise  a  weighing  of  relative  social  values. 
Since  government  is  not  an  exact  science,  prevailing  public 
opinion  concerning  the  evils  and  the  remedy  is  among  the 
important  facts  deserving  consideration;  particularly,  when 
the  public  conviction  is  both  deep-seated  and  widespread  and 
has  been  reached  after  deliberation.  What,  at  any  partic- 
ular time,  is  the  paramount  public  need  is,  necessarily,  large- 
ly a  matter  of  judgment.  Hence,  in  passing  upon  the  validity 
of  a  law  challenged  as  being  unreasonable,  aid  may  be  de- 
rived from  the  experience  of  other  countries  and  of  the 
several  states  of  our  Union  in  which  the  common  law  and 
its  conceptions  of  liberty  and  of  property  prevail.  The  his- 
tory of  the  rules  governing  contests  between  employer  and 
employed  in  the  several  English-speaking  countries  illus- 
trates both  the  susceptibility  of  such  rules  to  change  and 
the  variety  of  contemporary  opinion  as  to  what  rules  will 
best  serve  the  public  interest.  The  divergence  of  opinion 
in  this  difficult  field  of  governmental  action  should  admonish 
us  not  to  declare  a  rule  arbitrary  and  unreasonable  merely 
because  we  are  convinced  that  it  is  fraught  with  danger 
to  the  public  weal,  and  thus  to  close  the  door  to  experiment 
within  the  law." 


IT  is  difficult  to  realize  that  so  vigorous  a  fighter  in  good 
causes  far-flung  over  the  face  of  the  world  as  Louis 
Marshall  has  reached  the  psalmist's  three  score  years  and 
ten.  Himself  a  Jew  and  eagerly  helpful  in  all  Jewish  move- 
ments, his  interests  have  known  no  bounds  of  race,  creed  or 
geography.  Professionally  he  is  an  outstanding  authority  on 
constitutional  law.  But  perhaps  fewer  men  know  of  him 
as  a  constitutional  lawyer  than  as  an  advocate  of  the  under- 
privileged and  of  minorities  both  here  and  abroad  when- 
ever their  human  rights  have  been  endangered  by  the  power 
of  dominating  groups.  It  was  Mr.  Marshall  who,  as  rep- 
resentative of  the  American  Jewish  Commission  at  the  Ver- 
sailles Peace  Conference,  was  directly  responsible  for  in- 
cluding in  the  various  peace  treaties  the  section  guaranteeing 
minority  national  rights  to  the  countries  of  eastern  and 
southeastern  Europe. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  he  has  been  chairman  of 
the  American  Jewish  Relief  Committee,  one  of  the  con- 
stituent bodies  forming  the  Joint  Distribution  Committee 
which  is  now  engaged  in  raising  $25,000,000  to  be  expended 
during  the  next  three  years  for  the  relief  of  suffering  Jews 
in  eastern  Europe.  The  broad  scale  on  which  this  work 
has  been  conceived  and  the  efficiency  with  which  it  has 
been  carried  out  among  a  people  who  have  suffered  more 
from  peace  than  they  did  even  from  war,  is  in  large  part 
due  to  Mr.  Marshall. 

At  the  recent  Chicago  convention  of  the  United  Jewish 
Campaign,  a  correspondent  of  The  Survey  wrote:  "If  a 
conference  of  this  high  type  can  be  said  to  have  a  high  spot, 
for  this  conference  it  came  with  the  masterful  address  of 
Louis  Marshall  of  New  York.  He  spoke  of  it  as  a  sub- 


limated Day  of  Atonement ;  he  literally  raised  the  assembled 
delegates  to  a  new  level  of  spirituality;  all  had  glimpses 
of  the  infinite.  No  one  who  heard  it  can  ever  forget  it." 


WITH  no  candidate  to  oppose  him,  the  recent  re- 
election of  Charles  W.  Hoffman  as  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Domestic  Relations  in  Cincinnati  was  not  only  a 
foregone  conclusion  but  a  measure  of  the  degree  to  which 
the  juvenile  court  idea  has  been  brought  home  to  Hamilton 
county.  Judge  Hoffman  was  first  elected  in  1914  and 
opened  the  court  on  January  i,  1915.  At  the  end  of  his 
term  in  1920,  he  was  re-elected  by  a  majority  of  some 
4,000  after  one  of  the  most  intense  political  campaigns  ever 
conducted  in  Cincinnati.  As  a  Democrat,  albeit  a  mild  one, 
he  was  opposed  by  the  ruling  Republican  organization,  which 
felt  that  the  office  belonged  to  their  party,  and  by  the  law- 
yers of  the  community,  who  were  not  in  sympathy  with  his 
methods  of  hearing  cases  which  are,  of  course,  the  accredited 
methods  of  all  domestic  relations  courts.  Now,  at  the  end 
of  another  term,  the  Republicans  put  up  no  one  to  oppose 
him  and  the  lawyers  had  been  so  won  to  his  way  of  working 
that  he  received  all  but  two  out  of  550  votes  in  a  secret 
ballot  of  the  bar  preparatory  to  the  endorsement  of  candi- 
dates for  various  judicial  offices.  On  January  i  he  will 
begin  a  third  six-year  term,  evidently  as  solidly  entrenched 
in  the  regard  and  affection  of  his  community  as  he  is  among 
the  social  workers  of  the  entire  country. 


A3  this  issue  of  The  Survey  goes  into  the  mails,  Hastings 
H.  Hart  is  celebrating  at  once  his  seventy-fifth  birth- 
day and  the  achievement  of  enough  years  in  social  work  to 
give  one  year  to  every  state  in  the  Union  and  have  six 
months  left  over  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  A  geo- 
graphical measure  of  Dr.  Hart's  social  service  comes  nat- 
urally when  one  realizes  that  his  seven  children  are  now 
living  in  six  states,  and  that  in  a  recent  "progressive  dinner 
party"  in  the  course  of  a  two-weeks'  business  trip,  he  was 
able  to  dine  successively  in  eleven  cities  from  New  York 
to  Chicago  with  twenty-seven  members  of  his  family  con- 
nection. 

Dr.  Hart  was  graduated  from  Oberlin  College  in  1875 
and  from  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1880.  After 
three  years  of  home  mission  work  on  the  Minnesota  prairies, 
he  became  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Corrections  and  Chari- 
ties when  it  was  established  in  that  state  in  1883.  The 
board,  which  was  bi-partisan  in  politics,  acted  like  a  jury; 
it  postponed  action  unless  its  members  were  unanimous,  and 
developed  powerful  influence  because  of  the  unprejudiced 
character  of  its  actions  and  recommendations. 

For  fifteen  years — until  March  31,  1898 — Dr.  Hart  de- 
voted himself  through  the  board  to  the  interests  of  the 
wards  of  Minnesota — prisoners,  the  insane,  feeble-minded 
children,  and  poor-house  inmates.  Then,  wishing  a  more 
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constructive  field,  he  accepted  the  position  of  superintendent 
of  the  Illinois  Children's  Home  and  Aid  Society  in  Chicago, 
which  he  held  for  exactly  ten  years,  till  March  31,  1908. 
This  interest  led  to  his  appointment  as  director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Child-Helping  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
where  he  served  for  sixteen  years.  In  1914,  Dr.  Hart  re- 
quested the  Foundation  to  let  him  devote  the  remainder  of 
bis  working  years  to  the  fields  of  delinquency  and  penology, 

aying : 

"When   I  entered  children's  work  twenty-six  years  ago 
there  were  almost  no  trained  people  in  that  field.     If  people 

vere  looking  for  a  superintendent  of  an  orphan  asylum  or 
secretary   of    a   children's    aid   society,    a   superannuated 

lergyman,  a  worn-out  schoolmaster,  a  man  who  had  failed 
business  and  could  not  manage  his  own  affairs,  a  good 

olitician  out  of  a  job,  or  any  good  woman  who  loved  chil- 
dren was  considered  a  suitable  candidate.  Now  there  are 
hundreds  of  trained  and  competent  people  engaged  in  chil- 
dren's work,  but  today  there  are  probably  no  more  people 
vitally  interested  in  the  subjects  of  delinquency  and  penology, 
outside  of  those  who  are  officially  connected  with  those 
lines  of  work,  than  there  were  twenty-five  years  ago.  There 
is  an  amazing  indifference,  ignorance,  and  misinformation 
on  this  subject  and  I  should  like  to  devote  myself  to  this 

vork  until  the  time  comes  for  me  to  be  laid  upon  the  shelf." 
Dr.  Hart's  new  title  under  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
is  consultant  in  delinquency  and  penology,  and  his  advice 
is  sought  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  His  first 
detailed  study  in  this  field  was  to  examine  the  unstandard- 
ized,  little-known  conditions  under  which  federal  prisoners 
are  kept  in  county  jails  and  local  prisons. 


IN  some  respects  the  conference  on  African  missions  and 
missionary  policy  recently  held  in  Belgium  under  the 
auspices  of  the  International  Missionary  Council,  was  the 
most  significant  conference  of  its  sort  ever  convened.  It 
represented  the  first  international  and  interdenominational 
assembly  of  all  of  the  agencies,  educational  and  govern- 
mental, secular  and  religious,  involved  in  the  sadly  dis- 
organized and  complicated  African  situation.  Representa- 
tives of  twenty-two  American  missionary  boards  and  agen- 
cies, nineteen  British,  twenty  Continental,  and  four  African 
organizations  met  together  with  ninety-six  active  missionary 
workers,  twenty-five  representatives  of  educational  and  wel- 
fare foundations  like  the  General  Education  Board,  the 
Laura  Spelman,  the  Phelps-Stokes,  the  Jeanes  and  Slater 
funds,  and  most  significant  of  all  perhaps,  numerous  semi- 
official representatives  of  the  major  European  colonial  gov- 
ernments, to  discuss  the  general  policies  and  principles  of 
missionary  evangelization  and  education. 

The  conference  pivoted  frankly  on  the  obvious  necessity 
for  unity  and  a  changed  attack  in  missionary  effort  in  view 
of  the  changing  mind  and  attitude  of  the  African  native. 
"The  problem  of  Africa  is  fundamentally  a  human  prob- 
lem"; "We  are  thus  brought  back  to  the  relations  between 
the  races  as  an  issue,  likely  to  determine  the  future  of 
Christianity  in  the  African  continent";  "The  increasing 
acceptance  of  the  policy  of  trusteeship  and  of  the  League 
of  Nations  mandate  conception  will  bring  as  great  a  change 


to  Africa  as  did  the  abolition  of  slavery";  "The  whole 
raison  d'etre  and  success  of  colonial  government  is  the  de- 
velopment in  health  and  body  and  equipment  of  mind  and 
in  morale  of  the  African  himself,  the  real  wealth  of  the 
continent" — these  encouraging  declarations  of  basic  prin- 
ciples are  more  important  and  significant  than  the  concrete 
resolutions  and  recommendations  of  the  numerous  commit- 
tees and  sub-committees,  painstaking  and  thorough  though 
they  were. 

The  outstanding  fact  is  the  achievement  under  the  pres- 
sure of  an  imminent  crisis  of  a  newer  and  broader  policy  and 
philosophy  of  missionarism  itself.  That  the  official  pro- 
ceedings and  recommendations  of  the  conference  so  clearly 
reflect  the  advanced  views  of  the  notable  special  Africa 
Number  of  the  International  Review  of  Missions,  edited 
by  J.  H.  Oldham,  suggests  very  definite  inspiration  from 
that  enlightened  source.  However  rudimentary  the  none 
too  radical  agreements  of  this  first  conference,  the  fact  of 
the  conference  itself  stands  as  a  great  victory  for  cooper- 
ative effort  and  enlightened  council  in  a  field  handicapped  in 
the  past  by  sectarian  cross-purposes  and  pious  but  unsound 
cultural  presumption  and  bias. 

Among  the  specific  recommendations  one  may  doubt  the 
wisdom,  even  on  the  practical  ground  that  the  missions  are 
now  carrying  90  per  cent  of  native  common-school  educa- 
tion, of  releasing  the  colonial  governments  from  special  re- 
sponsibility for  providing  secular  facilities  in  this  basic  field, 
and  notice  as  noteworthy  the  recommendation  that  "the 
American  Negro  should  be  permitted  by  governments  and 
encouraged  by  missionary  societies  to  play  an  increasingly 
important  part  in  the  evangelization  and  education  of 
Africa."  It  is  a  fact  not  generally  known  that  American 
Negroes  have  been  made  very  unwelcome  by  many  of  the 
colonial  governments  and  have  been  in  many  instances  re- 
stricted in  their  right  of  entry,  travel  and  independent 
missionary  activity  in  the  land  of  their  fathers.  It  is  good 
to  see  the  moral  weight  of  official  missionary  counsels 
thrown  in  favor  of  the  increased  employment  of  the  most 
natural  and  possibly  the  most  potentially  effective  agents  of 
western  culture  in  the  so-called  "dark  continent." 


A3  both  a  democratic  and  an  educational  method  of 
financing,  the  Christmas  seal  of  the  tuberculosis  asso- 
ciations has  not  been  surpassed.  Once  a  year  literally  mil- 
lions of  little  stamps  carry  a  reminder  of  the  associations' 
purpose  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people,  and  draw  from 
them  active  financial  support  and  the  sense  of  joining  in  a 
social  crusade.  No  further  proof  of  the  efficacy  with  which 
their  support  has  been  used  is  needed  beyond  the  downward 
sweep  of  the  tuberculosis  rate.  Whereas  other  social  agen- 
cies may  have  eyed  the  method  covetously,  feeling  that  it 
would  offer  a  reasonable  solution  of  their  financial  problems, 
it  has  been  left  by  a  kind  of  gentleman's  agreement  to  its 
first  sponsors,  though  with  the  widening  of  the  objectives 
of  many  local  tuberculosis  associations,  part  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  seal  sale  are  now  becoming  available  for  health  move- 
ments allied  with  tuberculosis. 

Hence  there  was  cause  for  more  than  local  concern,  when 
a  few  months  ago  thousands  of  letters  plunged  into  the  New 
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York  postoffice  inviting  their  recipients  to  buy  relief  seals 
from  an  Association  for  the  Relief  of  Tubercular  Patients. 
The  street  was  the  same  as  that  which  held  the  offices  of 
the  New  York  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association,  though 
the  number  differed.  The  telephone  exchange  was  the  same, 
the  letter  head  was  similar,  and  the  cross  which  ornamented 
the  "relief  seals"  and  a  later  series  of  Christmas  seals,  looked 
at  first  glance  like  the  double-barred  cross  which  has  been 
used  by  the  tuberculosis  associations  for  twenty-five  years, 
though  closer  examination  revealed  that  it  carried  a  third 
bar  at  the  top.  Inquiries  made  by  confused  contributors 
of  the  New  York  Tuberculosis  Association  brought  an  in- 
vestigation. 

The  Association  for  the  Relief  of  Tubercular  Patients 
was  incorporated  on  June  30,  1925,  with  $20,000  capital, 
not  under  the  membership  corporation  law,  like  the  social 
agencies,  but  under  the  business  corporation  law,  to  conduct 
a  hotel  business,  using  its  profits  for  the  tubercular.  Hence 
no  redress  could  be  had  through  usual  channels,  such  as  the 
State  Board  of  Charities,  and  the  National  and  New  York 
Tuberculosis  Associations  were  obliged  to  enter  court  to 
ask  for  an  injunction  restraining  this  organization  from 
selling  seals  on  the  ground  that  it  injured  their  business. 
The  New  York  City  commissioner  of  health,  Dr.  Louis  I. 
Harris,  and  the  commissioner  of  charities,  Bird  S.  Coler, 
supported  the  plaintiffs.  According  to  the  facts  brought  for- 
ward in  their  motion,  the  new  association  had  collected 
$3,163  from  July  9  to  September  22,  but  the  actual  work 
from  the  date  of  incorporation  till  October  I,  consisted  "in 
the  care  of  two  patients  afflicted  with  tuberculosis  for  the 
support  of  whom  the  amount  of  $152.25  was  expended." 

The  injunction  issued  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State 
of  New  York  prohibits  this  business  organization  from 
"using  in  any  way,  in  connection  with  tuberculosis  a  cross 
in  any  form  or  design ;  using  in  any  way,  in  connection  with 
tuberculosis  a  seal  sale  method  of  collecting  funds  or  con- 
tributions of  any  kind ;  from  doing  any  or  all  acts  or  things 
which  may  be  calculated  to  deceive  the  public  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  defendant  corporation  or  to  lead  the  public 
to  believe  that  the  defendant  corporation  is  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  plaintiff  corporations  or  the  work  car- 
ried on  by  the  plaintiff  corporations"  (New  York  and  na- 
tional tuberculosis  associations). 

After  the  manner  of  New  York  courts  the  case  will  not 
come  up  for  trial  or  further  action  for  two  years  during 
which  time  the  legitimate  tuberculosis  associations  are  com- 
pletely protected  by  the  injunction  and  it  is  confidently  ex- 
pected that  the  corporation  thus  enjoined  will  promptly  go 
out  of  business. 


WE  have  been  so  busy  for  many  years  asking  dis- 
tinguished foreigners  what  they  thought  of  the  sky- 
line of  New  York  that  we  have  not  always  stopped  to  ask 
ourselves  the  same  question.  Two  striking  comments  on 
the  skyscraper  were  made  by  Thomas  Adams,  director  of 
the  New  York  Regional  Plan  Committee,  in  an  address 
before  the  city-planning  section  of  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers.  The  first  is  that  even  in  New  York 
"heights  of  buildings  have  not  reached  the  point  of  in- 
creasing average  heights  over  older  cities  like  Berlin,  Paris 


and  central  parts  of  London.  The  average  height  of  build- 
ings in  Manhattan  is  only  4.8  stories.  .  .  .  Until  further 
high  buildings  raise  the  average,  we  cannot  tell  what  the 
effect  of  high  buildings  will  be  on  traffic  and  business." 
The  second  is  that  "real  estate  owners  and  leading  financial 
corporations  now  claim  that  the  best  business  investments 
are  low  buildings,  even  in  valuable  locations." 

In  support  of  this  statement  Mr.  Adams  quoted  W. 
Burke  Harmon,  of  the  National  Real  Estate  Corporation, 
as  saying  that  "all  floors  above  the  second  floor  can  be 
largely  eliminated  as  contributors  toward  the  income  of  the 
building  over  a  long  period  of  years.  The  cost  of  upkeep 
of  the  upper  stories  and  the  interest  on  the  investment  rep- 
resented thereby,  plus  taxes,  would  barely  be  met  by  the 
revenue  derived  from  this  space  in  normal  times."  And 
Richard  M.  Hurd,  president  of  the  Lawyers'  Mortgage 
Company,  is  quoted  as  reporting  that  "low  buildings  in 
valuable  locations  pay  a  much  higher  percentage  of  income 
than  high  buildings."  Mr.  Adams  pertinently  asks,  "What 
justification  can  there  be  for  crowding  high  buildings  to- 
gether, with  all  the  evils  of  congestion  incidental  to  this 
crowding,  if  they  do  not  pay?" 

Papers  in  all  cities  having  skyscraper  ambitions  please 
copy. 


'  I  'HE  crux  of  the  international  after-war  adjustments  in 
J_  general,  and  of  the  League  of  Nations  in  particular,  is 
popularly  supposed  to  pivot  on  the  reparations  and  arma- 
ment situations  in  relation  to  the  delicate  balance  of  power 
in  Europe.  Only  the  few  realize  that  that  one  tap  root  of 
the  future  peace,  like  those  of  the  war  itself,  lies  outside 
Europe  in  the  rivalries  and  entanglements  of  competitive 
industrial  imperialism,  and  that  when  Europe  fights,  Africa 
and  Asia  are  likely  to  be  the  bones  of  contention.  The  fate 
of  the  new  hoped-for  era  of  world  relations  really  rests  on 
some  speedy  solution  of  the  problems  of  colonial  exploita- 
tion. And  since  that  depends  on  a  wholesale  conversion  of 
the  present  policy  of  crude  exploitation  into  a  program  of 
honest  and  accountable  trusteeship,  a  most  precious  thing  in 
the  League  of  Nations  is  Article  22 — the  warrant  of  the 
Committee  on  Protectorates  and  Mandated  Territories. 

Basing  its  program  on  the  voluntary  extension  of  this 
new  policy  of  mandates  to  the  entire  British  system  of 
colonial  government,  the  official  memorandum  of  the  British 
Labour  Party  on  Africa,  entitled  Labour  and  the  Empire, 
with  a  foreword  by  J.  H.  Thomas,  secretary  of  state  for  the 
colonies  under  the  Macdonald  regime  and  organizer  of  the 
Labour  Committee  of  the  League  of  Nations,  comes  as  an 
enlightening  reminder  of  the  crucial  importance  of  this  ques- 
tion. It  points  out  flagrant  instances  of  land  and  labor 
exploitation  in  Kenya,  Nyasaland,  Rhodesia,  Swaziland,  and 
Natal,  and  shows  the  danger  should  this  ruthless  system 
extend,  as  it  threatens,  to  areas  like  the  Gold  Coast,  Nigeria, 
Tanganyika,  and  Basutoland,  where  as  yet  a  somewhat  en- 
lightened and  considerate  policy  of  protected  native  land 
ownership  and  limited  European  leasehold  exists.  The 
startling  area  of  two  million  square  miles  of  territory  and 
forty-two  millions  of  natives  involved  in  the  expansion 
of  the  British  empire  in  Africa  impresses  us  with  the 
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I  immense  potentialities  of  this  problem  for  world-good  or 
world-evil. 
The  Labour  Party  manifesto  takes  consistent,  high 
ground  on  all  aspects  of  the  situation,  declaring  for  the 
"abolition  of  economic  exploitation  and  the  education  of 
the  native  so  that  he  may  take  his  place  as  a  free  man  both 
in  the  economic  and  political  systems  imposed  upon  Africa" 
as  a  general  policy  and  as  land  grants  and  leases,  moderate 
native  taxation  and  the  use  of  native  taxes  for  native  require- 
ments, health,  education,  and  the  promotion  of  agriculture 
and  native  industries,  and  the  abolition  of  forced  labor, 
labor  contracts  with  criminal  penalties  for  violations,  and 
discriminatory  "colour-bar"  legislation.  There  is  even  the 
bold  suggestion  of  general  and  voluntary  submission  to 
international  accountability  for  colonial  trusteeship.  It  is 
a  most  significant  manifesto. 

No  one  expects  too  much  in  the  third  decade  after  the 
great  imperialistic  plunge  into  Africa — most  of  this  terri- 
tory was  acquired  between  1880  and  1900.  But  no  one 
can  ignore  the  fact  that  a  new  problem  with  all  the  moral 
magnitude  and  seriousness  of  the  slave  trade  and  its  hard 
fought  abolition  has  arisen  for  the  conscience  and  effort  of 
our  day  and  the  near  future. 
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rT~'HOUGHTFUL  New  Englanders  have  long  realized 
X  that  the  way  in  which  industrial  establishments  and 
farmers  in  other  sections  of  the  country  were  learning  to 
cooperate  was  a  serious  economic  challenge  to  New  Eng- 
land. Pessimistic  New  Englanders  have  said  that  New 
England  business  men  and  New  England  farmers  could 
never  get  together.  A  group  of  courageous  New  Englanders 
were  willing  to  make  the  experiment  and  so  far  the  opti- 
mists have  the  advantage,  for  at  the  recent  New  England 
Conference  in  Hartford  there  was  a  definite  feeling  that 
many  things  had  come  to  fulfillment  which,  at  the  first 
meeting  in  Worcester  a  year  ago,  had  been  chiefly  by  way 
of  aspiration.  The  Hartford  Conference  called  together 
more  than  a  thousand  delegates  and  guests  representing  in- 
dustrial, commercial  and  agricultural  organizations  and 
chambers  of  commerce  from  all  the  New  England  states. 
Between  conferences,  there  was  a  pushing  toward  con- 
crete results  by  the  New  England  Council,  made  up  of 
twelve  delegates  from  each  of  the  six  states.  At  Hartford, 
the  council  reported  to  the  conference  through  committees 
on  power,  research,  agriculture,  recreational  resources,  and 
public  relations  and  community  organization.  The  confer- 
ence accepted  these  reports  as  milestones  of  definite  prog- 
ress. The  Power  Committee,  by  way  of  example,  has 
brought  together  the  power  interests  and  the  public  utilities 
commissioners  of  five  states  and  a  representative  of  the  gov- 
ernor from  the  sixth.  These  men  have  been  discussing  how 
the  barriers  that  now  hedge  about  the  transmission  of  power 
over  state  lines  can  be  broken  down  in  order  that  the 
power  companies  may  operate  more  efficiently,  the  cost  of 
power  for  industrial  and  home  consumption  be  lowered  and 
protection  of  the  paramount  interest  of  the  public  secured. 
The  Power  Committee  presented  to  the  conference  a  spe- 
cific plan  for  giving  state  utilities  commissions  joint  juris- 
diction in  relation  to  interstate  sale  of  power.  Whatever 


may  come  from  the  Council's  activities  in  the  power  field, 
its  insistence  that  the  public  as  represented  by  the  state 
public  utilities  commissioners  be  brought  in  on  the  ground 
floor  as  instruments  of  friendly  advice  and  judicious  warn- 
ing should  place  future  dealings  between  the  New  England 
states  and  the  power  companies  on  a  simpler  and  more  effi- 
cient basis. 


NEWTON  D.  BAKER,  former  secretary  of  war,  ad- 
mires Patrick  Henry  so  warmly  that  he  is  said  to 
have  built  on  the  heights,  near  Cleveland,  a  replica  of  the 
patriot's  great  red  brick  Virginia  mansion,  and  to  this  home 
for  a  friendly  cup  of  tea,  Mrs.  Baker  invited  all  the  visit- 
ing delegates  to  the  recent  twenty-seventh  annual  meeting 
of  the  National  Consumers'  League. 

The  Baker  house  and  the  cheering  teapot  are  hardly 
the  usual  points  on  which  to  hang  an  account  of  so  interest- 
ing and  busy  a  gathering  as  that  which  discussed  workmen's 
compensation  during  the  two  days  in  Cleveland.  It  is 
chosen  as  a  focus  only  because  it  was  while  Mr.  Baker 
was  secretary  of  war,  during  the  Great  War,  that  he  was 
also  president  of  the  National  Consumers'  League.  Putting 
the  two  together  meant  that  our  soldiers'  uniforms  were 
then  turned  out  by  the  million  under  conditions  which  in- 
sured health  and  decency  for  the  worker — as  well  as  for 
the  man  who  wore  the  uniform.  Mr.  Baker  had  known  of 
the  epidemic  in  one  of  the  army  camps  during  the  Spanish 
War  which  was  traced  back  to  the  tenement  in  which  uni- 
forms had  been  made.  He  appointed  a  Board  of  Control 
on  which  the  Consumers'  League  was  represented  by  its 
secretary,  whose  business  it  was  to  see  that  such  things 
could  not  happen  with  the  clothes  worn  by  the  army  during 
the  Great  War. 

Professor  John  R.  Commons,  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, is  now  the  league's  president  and  presided  at  the 
Cleveland  meeting.  He  spoke  on  unemployment,  a  subject, 
which  although  neither  the  professor  nor  the  Bible  says 
so,  is  probably  the  chief  reason  why  the  poor  are  always 
with  us.  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  the  league's  secretary, 
braved  her  doctor's  wrath  to  go  to  Cleveland  for  this  meet- 
ing. Her  chief  interest  is  in  the  children  of  the  nation 
and  readers  of  The  Survey  will  remember  the  reasons  she 
gave  in  the  opening  chapter  of  her  autobiography  (The 
Survey  for  October  i)  which  formed  her  deep  concern  for 
the  coming  generation. 


WITH  a  student  body  of  125,  Wisconsin's  new  "ex- 
perimental college,"  under  the  direction  of  Alexan- 
der Meikeljohn,  former  president  of  Amherst,  is  under  way. 
The  general  plan  was  stated  last  spring  by  Glenn  Frank, 
president  of  the  University,  who  believes  that  students  should 
be  "exposed  to  a  broadly  concerned  and  coherently  organized 
body  of  general  knowledge  during  some  definite  period  of 
the  college  years  that  precede  the  intensive  specialization  of 
graduate  study  and  professional  training."  Professor  Mei- 
keljohn proposes  specifically  that  "we  might  find  our  way  out 
of  the  confused  wilderness  of  unrelated  specialisms,  not  by 
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any  formal  synthesis  of  modern  knowledge  in  a  curriculum 
but  by  devoting  the  freshman  year  to  the  comprehensive 
study  of  a  single  historic  episode  such  as  the  Greek  civiliza- 
tion, setting  the  freshmen  to  reading  the  literature  of  that 
period  and,  under  the  friendly  guidance  and  stimulation  of  a 
faculty  of  men  who  were  masters  of  special  fields,  taking  that 
civilization  to  pieces,  seeing  how  it  worked,  what  forces  ani- 
mated it,  and  what  germs  of  the  future  were  thrown  up 
by  it." 

The  experimental  college  will  enroll  only  those  who  offer 
themselves  as  volunteers,  and  will  be  organized  under  a 
tutorial  system  in  a  special  building.  Professor  Meikeljohn 
has  suggested  that  the  second  year  will  be  devoted  to  some 
later  historic  period,  possibly  English  civilization  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  or  our  own  American  gropings,  giving  the 
student  opportunity  to  draw  comparisons  between  various 
approaches  to  continuing  social  problems,  and  the  kind  of 
civilization  that  emerges  when  certain  factors  are  present  and 
certain  methods  used.  The  New  Student  comments  edi- 
torially, 

This  is  of  course  an  adaptation  to  higher  education  of  the 
project  method  that  has  been  worked  out  in  primary  and  second- 
ary education.  And  there  at  least  is  this  advantage  in  taking  a 
situation  out  of  the  past  rather  than  out  of  the  present — it  will 
stand  still  while  you  study  it. 

All  this  sounds  'much  more  hopeful  than  what  is  usually 
put  forward  labelled  "curriculum  modification."  This  usu- 
ally means  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  required  courses  as 
has  been  recently  done  at  Barnard  College,  or  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  course  in  "free  reading"  such  as  Cornell  has  had 
for  several  years,  and  Trinity  College  (Hartford)  is  intro- 
ducing this  year  (see  The  Survey,  Sept.  15,  p.  641).  Such 
efforts  may  offer  some  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  the  rigidly 
"instructed"  student,  in  giving  him  a  greater  sense  of  free- 
dom. Actually,  there  is  little  alteration  of  the  academic 
process  involved.  The  same  bewilderingly  numerous  and 
unrelated  courses  are  displayed  on  the  collegiate  show  coun- 
ter (see  The  Survey,  April  15,  p.  89)  and  the  student  is 
still  "given  an  education"  which  is  mainly  an  agglomeration 
of  facts  with  a  little  laboratory  technique. 

The  Wisconsin  experiment  means,  if  it  means  anything, 
an  honest  attempt  to  give  young  people  of  college  age  oppor- 
tunity to  range  widely  and  at  leisure  through  broad  and  very 
loosely  defined  fields  of  human  knowledge  and  experience,  to 
read,  to  ponder,  to  compare,  and  to  achieve  for  themselves 
a  real  purpose  and  a  real  means  of  education. 


IT  is  just  twenty  years  since  a  few  California  counties 
first  tried  the  experiment  of  giving  county  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  in  their  own  homes.  The  first  definite 
legal  provision  of  legal  aid  to  mothers  of  dependent  chil- 
dren was  passed  by  the  Missouri  Legislature  in  1911,  and 
by  the  start  of  1926,  mothers'  pension  legislation  of  various 
kinds  had  been  adopted  by  forty-two  states  and  Alaska. 
In  a  new  study,  Aid  to  Mothers  With  Dependent  Children, 
by  Emma  O.  Lundberg,  the  Children's  Bureau  attempts  to 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  application  of  the  accepted 
principle  of  public  aid  to  keep  children  in  their  own  homes. 
Approximately  130,000  children,  Miss  Lundberg  finds, 


are  benefitted  at  present  by  mothers'  pensions.  Yet  if  an 
estimate  were  made  of  all  the  children  who  should  receive 
aid  because  of  some  more  or  less  permanent  family  dis- 
ability, it  would  run  closer  to  400,000  or  even  more. 
Though  its  economic  advantages  are  not  the  primary  con- 
sideration, home-care  can  be  shown  definitely  to  be  very 
much  cheaper  than  institutional  care  for  dependent  children. 
(That  it  is  better  for  them  is  now  one  of  the  established 
canons  of  modern  social  work.)  The  New  York  City  Board 
of  Child  Welfare  found  in  1923  in  a  study  of  thousands  of 
cases  that  it  cost  $28.40  a  month  on  an  average  to  main- 
tain a  child  in  an  institution,  and  only  a  little  more  than 
$15  a  month  to  maintain  him  in  his  own  home. 

Yet  despite  these  practical  advantages,  the  actual  appro- 
priations of  the  majority  of  the  states,  and  the  careless  ad- 
ministrative methods  of  some  of  them,  have  been  such  as 
to  impair  very  seriously  the  value  of  the  laws  on  the  statute 
books.  It  is  calculated  that  $1,000  probably  represents  a 
minimum  annual  standard  of  living  for  a  mother  and  three 
children;  yet  the  maximum  mother's  allowance  for  such  a 
family  would  amount  to  less  than  $800  in  35  of  the  42 
States,  and  to  less  than  $480  in  twenty  of  them.  The 
Bureau  recommends  that  no  arbitrary  maximum  be  fixed, 
but  that  it  be  left  to  the  administrative  agency  to  determine 
the  amount  in  each  case  "sufficient  to  enable  the  mothers  to 
bring  up  their  children  properly  in  their  own  homes." 
Mothers'  aid  in  this  country,  proudly  accepted  in  principle 
and  thoroughly  justified  by  experience,  still  shows,  accord- 
ing to  Miss  Lundberg,  "most  obvious  evidence  of  the  seri- 
ousness of  placing  laws  on  the  statute  books,  but  failing  to 
make  them  practically  effective  through  adequate  appropri- 
ation and  proper  administration." 


TNSTALLMENT  buying  means  automobiles,  radios, 
JL  "overstuffed"  furniture,  and  stylish  clothes  in  wage 
groups  where  such  non-essentials  were  once  considered  un- 
attainable luxuries.  It  means  a  decent  standard  of  living 
for  many  families  of  small  income,  the  heads  of  which  are 
honest,  ambitious  and  skilled  managers.  It  means,  all  too 
often,  foolish  extravagance,  loss  of  money  and  goods,  dis- 
honesty and  bitterness.  It  means  new  problems  to  merchants, 
charitable  organizations  and  economists.  The  growing  im- 
portance of  the  whole  question  of  installment  purchasing 
is  underscored  by  the  recent  national  conference  on  Busi- 
ness and  Public  Policy  of  the  Academy  of  Political  Science 
in  New  York,  in  which  one  entire  session  and  a  part  of 
another  were  devoted  to  various  phases  of  the  question. 
The  necessity  for  the  better  organization  of  installment 
selling  by  the  firms  doing  their  business  that  way  centered 
in  the  very  practical  suggestion  that  the  sale  of  goods  and 
the  extension  of  credit  be  made,  as  far  as  possible,  entirely 
separate  transactions.  As  stated  by  Lawson  Purdy,  gen- 
eral director  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  of  New 
York,  "The  business  of  selling  goods  and  the  business  of 
extending  credit  should  be  divorced.  The  cost  of  credit 
should  be  distinguished  from  the  cost  of  goods,  so  that  the 
buyer  has  no  illusions  about  how  much  of  the  price  is  for 
the  goods  and  how  much  is  for  the  credit.  The  charge 
for  the  credit  should  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  burden  of 
expense." 


COMMUNITIES 


The  New  Church  of  the  Rural  Community 


By  ROBERT  W.  McCULLOCH 


MANY  religious  leaders  see  in  the  formation  of 
so-called  "community"  churches  in  rural  areas 
the  spread  of  an  open   rebellion   against  de- 
nominationalism,   and   therefore  set  up  a  cry 
of  alarm.    Others  see  in  them  the  beginnings 
of  a  movement  of  real  value  to  Christianity,  and  are  advo- 
cates of  union.    But  neither  the  alarmists  nor  the  boosters 
have  come  forward  with  any  considerable  array  of  facts  of 
any  kind  about  these  churches. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  they  have  not.  Each  de- 
nomination is  able  to  count  its  own  church  units  and  to 
gather  statistical  data  and  other  revealing  information  about 
them.  But  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  keep  anything  like  an 
accurate  count  of  the  united  churches,  and  they  do  not  easily 
fit  into  any  denominational  system  of  fact-gathering. 

Besides  they  are  so  widely  scattered  that  only  a  few  men 
here  and  there  have  been  able  to  examine  as  many  as  a  half 
dozen  of  them  at  first  hand,  while  everyone  else  has  had 
to  harken  to  rumor  and  observe  from  afar.  Consequently 
little  trustworthy  information  concerning  the  number  and 
location  of  united  churches,  or  the  nature  and  spread  of  the 
new  movement  and  its  basic  implications,  has  been  available 
to  anyone. 

But  an  exhaustive  study  has  now  been  made  of  the  entire 
subject  of  rural  church  union.  In  connection  with  a  survey 
of  American  agricultural  villages,  upon  which  it  has  been 
engaged  during  the  past  three  years,  the  Institute  of  Social 
and  Religious  Research  set  itself  the  special  task  of  studying 
the  new  churches  in  the  open  country,  and  in  rural  places 
of  not  more  than  5,000  population.  Every  part  of  the 
United  States  was  covered  except  the  South,  where  the 
union  movement  has  made  comparatively  little  headway. 

The  Institute  sought  to  ascertain  how  widespread  the 
movement  really  is;  under  what  conditions  it  gains  foot- 
hold in  a  community;  what  elements  of  strength  the  new 
churches  possess,  and  what 
elements  of  weakness;  what 
their  attitude  is  toward  the 
overhead  denominational  or- 
ganizations; how  the  over- 
head organizations  react 
toward  them — and  many 
other  things  of  interest  to 
church  officials  and  laymen 
alike. 

But  first  it  was  necessary 
to  find  and  count,  if  possible, 
all  the  united  churches  with- 
in the  field  of  study;  and 
that  first  step  presented 
many  difficulties.  Not  the 
least  of  these  resulted  from 


The  dots   on  the  map  shota  the  location   of  977  united  churches 
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the  fact  that  many  a  church  with  "community"  or  "union" 
displayed  conspicuously  in  its  title  proved  on  examination 
to  be  just  a  regularly  organized  denominational  church, 
formed  perhaps  by  the  union  of  two  churches  of  the 
same  denomination. 

This  was  a  survey  of  churches  of  the  new  kind ;  there- 
fore no  organization  was  listed  and  counted  unless  it  had 
made  basic  changes  in  its  membership  requirements,  and 
in  its  forms  of  organization  and  worship,  to  enable  it  to 
minister  to  persons  of  any  Protestant  affiliation  within 
its  field  of  influence.  The  total  number  found  was  977. 
Current  discussion  shows  a  surprising  lack  of  agree- 
ment as  to  what  these  churches  are  like.  Many  persons 
assume  that  they  are  all  of  one  kind ;  others  that  they 
fall  into  two  or,  at  the  most,  three  differing  groups.  The 
Institute's  study  identified  four  types.  There  were  312 
federated  churches,  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  each 
of  the  combining  units  kept  its  connection  with  its  own 
denominational  body.  The  denominational  type  was 
represented  by  491  churches.  In  this  case  one  or  more 
of  the  uniting  churches  had  relinquished  denominational 
allegiance  to  become  merged  in  another  and  had  accepted 
that  other's  denominational  connection.  Of  the  undenomi- 
national type,  in  which  neither  the  new  church  nor  any  of 
its  component  units  held  any  denominational  connection,  137 
representative  organizations  were  found.  There  were  also 
37  churches  which  the  report  classified  as  "affiliated."  These 
are  of  a  type  of  very  recent  development,  and  differ  from 
the  others  in  that  they  maintain  a  loose  connection  with  a 
denomination  for  certain  specified  purposes  and  no  others. 

Some  of  the  united  churches  had  been  formed  by  a  single 
denominational  church  opening  its  doors  to  persons  of  other 
denominations;  some  by  individuals  of  diverse  denomina- 
tional affiliations,  the  greater  number  of  these  being  in 
newly  settled  districts  where  before  there  had  not  been  any 

church;  while  428  had  been 
created  by  the  actual  union 
of  two  or  more  churches, 
928  previously  independent 
denominational  organizations 
having  entered  into  these 
unions. 

Protestants  of  every  kind, 
representatives  of  more  than 
fifty  different  faiths,  were 
found  in  membership;  but 
the  denominations  most 
strongly  represented  were 
the  Northern  Baptist,  the 
Congregational,  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  and  the  Pres- 
byterian in  the  U.  S.  A., 
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which  had  furnished  more  than  88  per  cent  of  the  928  de- 
nominational churches  that,  as  organizations,  had  actually 
entered  into  union. 

The  spread  of  the  movement  is  also  indicated  by  the 
presence  of  churches  of  the  four  different  kinds  in  every 
part  of  the  field  covered — in  the  East,  the  Middle  West, 
the  Rocky  Mountain  region 
and  the  Far  West.  The  In- 
stitute's report  of  its  findings, 
written  by  Elizabeth  R. 
Hooker,  and  to  be  published 
under  the  title  United 
Churches,  points  out,  how- 
ever, that  rather  marked 
differences  are  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  regional  dis- 
tribution of  the  different 
types.  The  federated  churches 
are  most  numerous  in  the 
East,  while  the  undenomi- 
national is  the  predominent 
type  in  the  Middle  West  and 
the  denominational  united  in 
the  Far  West. 

The  study  shows  that  the 
movement  for  the  union  of 
local  rural  churches  is  not 
only  nation-wide,  but  that  it 
is  growing.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  the  churches  whose 
date  of  origin  could  be  as- 
certained have  come  into 
existence  since  the  United 
States  entered  the  World 
War.  Only  forty-four  were 
found  that  went  back  as  far 
as  1912. 

The  fact  that  most  of  the 
churches  were  in  communi- 
ties of  a  particular  kind  is 
important  for  the  light  it 
throws  upon  the  conditions 
that  give  rise  to  union.  Less 
than  4  per  cent  of  all  the 
united  churches  studied  by 
the  Institute  were  in  places 
of  from  2,500  to  5,000  popu- 
lation, and  only  3.9  per  cent 
in  large  villages,  while  five- 
sixths  of  the  entire  number 
were  in  communities  with  a 
population  at  the  center  of  a 
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thousand  or  less,  small  places 
where  the  financial  burden 
of  maintaining  two  or  more  churches  of  different  denomi- 
nations would  be  likely  to  weigh  heavily  and  give  rise  to 
complaints  of  overchurching. 

Those  who  regard  the  movement  as  one  of  rebellion 
against  denominationalism  will  perhaps  find  little  to  sup- 
port their  position  in  the  history  of  these  churches.  Nearly 
everywhere  the  success  of  the  effort  to  form  unions  was 
traceable  to  the  expressed  belief  of  the  local  people  that 
there  were  too  many  weak,  competing  churches  for  the 
community  to  support.  In  some  cases  a  united  church  was 


Situation  of  491   united  churches  ivith  respect  to   the  presence  or 
absence  of  other  churches  in  the  same  communities 


established  in  a  new  community  with  the  avowed  purpose 
on  the  part  of  its  founders  of  drawing  all  members  into 
one  fold  regardless  of  their  particular  affiliations,  to  keep 
other  churches  out  of  the  field.  In  the  main,  however,  the 
purpose  was  to  do  away  with  overchurching,  not  to  prevent 
it;  and  the  different  types  of  organization  merely  represented 

different  expedients  adopted 
in  different  places,  owing  to 
peculiar  local  conditions. 

If  each  of  the  combining 
units  insisted  upon  keeping 
its  connection  with  its  de- 
nominational body,  the  union 
formed  was  a  federated 
church.  If  one  was  un- 
willing to  relinquish  its  de- 
nominational allegiance  and 
the  other  or  others  were 
willing  to  merge  in  it  and 
accept  its  denominational 
connection,  the  result,  of 
course,  was  a  denominational 
united  church. 

Sometimes,  where  there 
was  a  history  of  old  rivalries 
behind  the  churches  con- 
cerned, they  all  cut  them- 
selves off  from  their  denomi- 
national bodies  and  became 
undenominational ;  not  in 
protest  or  rebellion  against 
denominationalism,  but  so 
that  no  group  within  the 
new  church  should  seem  to 
have  an  advantage  over  any 
other  group. 

The  Institute  reports, 
however,  that  there  was  no 
standardized  form  for  any  of 
the  types,  that  they  were  all 
in  a  formative  stage  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  and  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the 
churches  had  shifted  about 
from  one  type  to  another. 

As  bearing  on  the  result  of 
the  movement,  so  far  as  over- 
churching is  concerned,  the 
report  shows  that  out  of  a 
sample  consisting  of  half  the 
united  churches  listed  in 
1924,  44.9  per  cent  were  the 
only  churches  in  their  re- 
spective communities,  55.3 
per  cent  were  the  only  Protestant  churches,  and  70.6  per 
cent  were  in  communities  without  churches  of  the  denomi- 
nations most  frequently  combined. 

An  outstanding  disclosure  of  the  survey  is  that  the  greater 
number  of  unions  were  formed  by  lay  leaders,  men  and 
women  with  no  very  intimate  knowledge  of  the  practices 
and  viewpoints  of  overhead  denominational  organizations. 
For  several  years  leaders  of  certain  of  the  overhead  bodies 
have  been  jointly  active  in  furthering  the  movement  in  New 
England;  but  elsewhere  the  members  of  the  churches  con- 
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:rned  have  usually  solved  their  problems  unaided,  or  are 
w  working  out  tne  solutions  without  even  knowing  how 
....lilar  experiments  have  resulted  in  other  unions  of  the 
same  kind. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  constitutions  drawn  up  to  meet 
the  local  difficulties  in  ways  satisfactory  to  the  local  people, 
contain  provisions  that  trained  denominational  leaders  will 
find  novel,  to  say  the  least. 

Many  of  them  provide  for  receiving  members  without 
exacting  adherence  to  any  denominational  doctrine  or  sub- 
mission to  any  denominational  rite.  Some  accomplish  this 
by  having  associate  members,  often  with  full  voting  power. 
Generally  the  forms  of  worship  prescribed  are  those  com- 
mon to  the  denominations  represented  in  the  union,  with  all 
>rts  of  compromises  provided  to  cover  inconsistencies  in  the 
different  usages. 

Regardless  of  the  type,  united  churches  appear  to  be  able 
to  win  readily  the  favorable  regard  of  non-church-members ; 
and  often  they  are  in  a  position  to  engage  successfully  and 
without  rivalry,  upon  plans  for  community  welfare.  They 
draw  an  exceptionally  large  part  of  their  funds  from  persons 
not  members  of  the  church,  are  able  to  pay  their  ministers 
unusually  high  salaries;  and,  consequently,  have  a  propor- 
tionately larger  number  of  full-time,  resident  ministers 
trained  in  college  and  seminary  than  have  strictly  denomi- 
national churches  in  places  of  comparable  size.  These  may 
be  set  down  as  indicating  elements  of  strength. 

Though  it  was  not  possible  to  obtain  statistical  data  for 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  entire  number  of  united 
churches,  the  incomplete  figures  gathered,  as  of  the  year 
1924,  showed  for  them  a  membership  of  80,000,  church 
buildings  and  parsonages  with  a  total  valuation  of 
more  than  $6,750,000,  and  benevolences  of  more  than 
$300,000. 


On  the  other  hand  the  study  shows  that  each  of  the  three 
older  types  has  peculiar  tendencies  toward  impermanence. 
The  undenominational  churches,  lacking  expert  supervision, 
attested  ministerial  supply,  and  other  advantages  provided 
by  overhead  bodies,  showed  a  tendency  to  become  ineffective 
and  to  fall  into  inactivity  unless  they  were  sustained  by 
exceptional  local  leadership.  Federated  churches,  it  was 
found,  had  sometimes  been  brought  to  dissolution  by  their 
divided  affiliation  and  separate  property  interests.  Those  of 
the -denominational  united  type  had  in  a  number  of  cases 
reverted  and  become  strictly  denominational  organizations. 
As  for  the  affiliated  churches,  with  their  loose  overhead 
connection  designed  to  bring  them  the  advantages  of  de- 
nominational supervision  without  inclining  them  to  rever- 
sion— they  were  too  few  and  of  too  recent  development  to 
show  characteristic  tendencies. 

Despite  the  uncertainties  and  the  breakdown  of  the  new 
adventure,  however,  it  appears  very  evident  that  when  once 
the  desire  for  church  union  has  developed  in  a  community, 
it  has  persisted.  The  many  changes  from  one  type  to  another 
with  which  the  record  is  rilled  give  evidence  of  this.  Even 
where  unions  have  failed  to  survive,  the  common  experience 
has  been  for  the  local  groups  to  continue  their  effors.  Often 
in  such  cases  officials  of  one  denomination  after  another  have 
been  appealed  to  for  advice  and  aid,  and  a  new  union  has 
finally  been  effected. 

The  denominations,  on  their  side,  have  not  found  it  easy 
to  assimilate  churches  of  such  diverse  forms  and  practices 
and  affiliations,  and  a  few  alarmists  among  their  leaders  are 
openly  hostile  to  the  new  movement;  nevertheless  they  have 
not  been  unresponsive  to  the  local  appeals.  Through  the 
agency  of  home  missions,  councils,  or  federations  of  churches, 
they  are  trying  in  many  states  to  do  their  part  in  this  vast 
experiment  in  compromise  and  cooperation. 


House  for  the  Goose,  House  for  the  Gander 


By  VICTOR  H.  LAWN 


K^H  man,  poor  man,  beggar  man,  thief — all  who 
live  in  the  city  share  in  some  degree  the  par- 
ticular   advantages    and    the    particular    disad- 
vantages  that   are  characteristic  of   human  con- 
centration.   The  only  essential  difference  is  that 
if  you  have  money  you  can  escape  from  the  city  at  will,  and 
if  you  haven't,  you  can't. 

Houses  in  the  city  share  certain  characteristics  by  virtue 
of  being  in  the  city.    One  of  them  is  lack  of  contact  with 
Mother  Earth.    The  millionaire  on  Fifth  Avenue  used  to 
have  his  own  garden;  now  the  side-yard  in  which  the  rich 
man's  dog  has  room  to  exer- 
cise  is   a   curiosity,   and   the 
multifamily  house,  for  all  its 
grandeur  when  it  occurs  on 
Park    or    Fifth   Avenues,    is 
still '  a    house    in    which    a 
family  lives  inside  four  walls 
and    on   a   steel-and-concrete 
shelf — two,  five,  twenty  sto- 
ries,    it    may    be,    off    the 

ground.    The  problem  of  de-     ?'°c*  fla"  °f  ^e  Metropolitan  Uje  Insurance  Company  buildings 

in   Queens,  New  York  city — white  represents  open  spaces,  courts, 
signing   either    apartment   or  gardens;  black,  the  buildings 


tenement  dwellings  so  that  those  who  live  in  them  can  at^ 
least  have  plenty  of  air  and  sunlight,  and  can  at  best  have  a,j 
share  in  the  use  of  a  bit  of  open  space,  is  one  that  calls  ffljq 
endless  imagination  and  experiment. 

Andrew  J.  Thomas  has  been  a  force  in  experimentyjof 
this  order,  and  a  leader  in  the  educational  work  which  t^ijidji^ 
to  spread  their  influence.    He  is  particularly  interestqdyjnT 
the  history  of  New  York  housing  because  he  tried  Q^,  * 
theories  first   in    relatively  expensive   apartments   anydE[t 
carried  them  over  bodily   into   the   low-cost 
Born  in  a  tenement  and  reared  in  one,  later  collecting,  gpuftq 

from  tenement  dw^llftrgo-ft^i 
still   later   helping, 
tenements,  he 
of  tenement 
sonal  < 

later,  he  had 
self  and  had 
ticing   architect,   he- 
mind   the  tetl^fl^TgtopJenan 
and  addressed  nhirpst^i  to  Jt£i 
solution.  B,vtth^;{jadjhis  (first 
opportunity,  to  (experiment— 
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Perspective    draw- 
ing   of    the    vjage- 
earners'      garden       apart- 
ments   built    by    John    D. 
Rockefeller,       Jr.,        1925, 
Avenue   A,  Sixty-fifth   and 
Sixty-sixth      streets,      Ne<w 
York  city 

not  in  the  tenement 
field,  but  in  the  design 
of  garden  apartments 

for  much  higher  rent  levels.  The  Queensborough  Corpora- 
tion, with  his  help  as  architect,  took  relatively  undeveloped 
outlying  land  in  Queens,  gave  it  an  attractive  name — 
Jackson  Heights — and  put  up  garden  apartments  for  the 
middle  or  upper  ranges  of  rent-payers.  Mr.  Thomas  planned 
these  houses  so  that  an  exceptionally  large  part  of  the  ground 
area  was  left  free  of  buildings  and  could  be  developed  as 
garden  or  play-space,  and  the  corporation  advertised  the 
apartments  as  a  novel  combination  of  city  convenience  and 
suburban  advantages. 

This  formula  having  proved  attractive  to  those  who 
could  afford  to  live  in  such  houses,  Mr.  Thomas  looked 
about  for  an  opportunity  to  do  something  similar  at  a  much 
smaller  cost.  He  believed  long  before  the  war,  he  says,  that 
it  was  cheaper  to  scrap  the  old  tenements  of  the  slums  and 
put  up  new  well-planned  houses  than  to  modernize  the  old 
buildings. 

The  demonstration  of  low-oost  housing  made  by  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  [see  The  Survey, 
July  15,  1922,  Dec.  15,  1925]  marked  the  first  step  in  Mr. 
Thomas'  experiments  in  this  direction.  The  New  York 
state  law  under  which  this  enterprise  was  begun  allowed  life 
insurance  companies  to  build  and  operate  multifamily  houses 
provided  the  rent  did  not  exceed  $9  a  room  a  month,  the 
bathroom  not  being  counted  as  a  room.  "This  maximum 
limitation  on  rentals,"  according  to  Mr.  Thomas,  "served 
to  increase  the  native  conservatism  of  the  company's  fiscal 
officers,  and  I  was  compelled  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  rooms 
somewhat  below  the  minimum  I  had  set.  But  the  highly 
important  factor  of  large-scale  operation  remained." 

This  factor  affected  not  only  the  cost  of  production,  since 
economies  in  organization,  in  financing,  and  in  buying 
materials  resulted  from  it,  but  also  the  freedom  of  planning. 
The  project  involved  whole  city  blocks,  with  plots  of 
120,000  square  feet  of  space  on  each  of  four  streets.  Mr. 
Thomas  used  this  space  so  that  49  per  cent  of  it  was  free  of 


Children's  playground 


Apartment  gardens 


buildings  and  could  be  de- 
voted to  grass,  trees  and  open 
areas  between  the  buildings.  His  block  plan  (as  illustrated 
here)  provided  exceptional  ventilation  for  all  the  apart- 
ments— windows  in  every  room,  and  cross-ventilation  in 
every  apartment.  In  these  buildings  some  2,200  families 
found  new  homes — with  individual  bathrooms,  electric  light, 
steam-heat,  and  outside  bedroom  windows — at  a  rental  of 
$9  a  room  a  month — $36  for  a  four-room-and-bath  apart- 
ment. Investigation  showed  that  this  was  cheaper  than  the 
rent  most  of  the  tenants  had  been  paying  in  old-law  houses, 
for  although  the  rent  itself  might  have  been  less,  the  tenants 
had  formerly  been  compelled  to  furnish  their  own  heat  and 
hot  water,  and  their  rooms  had  been  so  dark  that  gas  bills 
were  larger  than  in  the  new  houses. 

This  $9  rental  was  originally  made  possible  by  tax- 
exemption  for  ten  years,  which  amounted  to  a  saving  to 
each  tenant  of  about  $1.50  a  room  a  month.  But  the 
Metropolitan  is  making  nearly  9  per  cent  on  its  investment 
where  it  had  sought  to  make  but  7  per  cent,  and  even  dis- 
counting the  saving  due  to  tax-exemption  the  profit  is  large 
enough  to  carry  the  enterprise  as  it  stands. 

This  operation  was  carried  out  in  Queens  Borough,  on 
relatively  cheap  land.  Its  lesson  for  low-cost  housing  in 
general  was  the  economy  of  large-scale  production  and  of 
reasonable  financing.  If  built  as  individual  units,  these  same 
houses  would  have  cost,  according  to  Mr.  Thomas'  estimate, 
25  per  cent  more  than  they  did.  After  the  successful  con- 
clusion of  the  experiment,  the  Metropolitan  Life  In- 
surance Company  announced  that  it  had  completed  its 
housing  work. 

Capital,  at  a  rate  of  interest  which  contrasts  sharply  with 
the  exorbitant  charges  which  burden  the  cost  of  financing 
in  most  speculative  building,  was,  however,  available  from 
another  source.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  became  interested 
in  the  demonstration  that  decent  housing  could  be  con- 
structed on  a  business  rather  than  a  charity  basis  and  sup- 
ported Mr.  Thomas'  experiments.  His  first  act  was  to 
assume  the  major  share  of  the  financing  of  a  group  of  houses 
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Perspective  drawing  of  wage-earners'  apartments  built  by  Metropolitan   Life  Insurance   Company,   Queens,  New   York   city,    1923, 

Andrew  J.  Thomas  and  D.  Everett  Wald,  Assoc.  architects 


in  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  across  the  bay  from  New  York,  to  be 
rented  to  employes  of  several  industries  there. 

The  Bayonne  project  ran  afoul  of  local  building  restric- 
tions, a  difficulty  which  had  been  successfully  avoided  in  the 
Metropolitan  enterprise.  The  modification  of  antiquated 
building  codes  is  a  vital  factor  in  lowering  the  cost  of  modern 
house-construction.  There  was  objection  to  the  plans  which 
showed  rooms  only  eight  feet  high,  until  Mr.  Thomas  offered 
evidence  to  prove  that  the  air  in  the  top  of  such  a  room  is 
actually  purer  than  that  in  an  eight-foot-six  or  nine-foot 
room  in  which  an  unventilated  pocket  remains  above  the 
level  of  the  window-openings.  In  an  eight-foot  room  the 
window  is  but  a  few  inches  from  the  ceiling  and  the  used 
air  passes  out  easily  when  the  sash  is  lowered  an  inch  or  two. 
More  spirited  opposition — in  which  bricklayers  and  brick 
manufacturers  shared — was  offered  to  the  proposal  to  build 
these  houses  of  hollow  tile  instead  of  the  conventional  brick. 
The  city  officials  supported  this  opposition  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  unsafe  to  allow  the  ordinary  builder  to  work 
with  hollow  tile  in  view  of  the  increased  care  and  closer 
inspection  which  that  made  necessary.  Public  pressure,  how- 
ever, resulted  in  the  modification  of  the  restrictions  on  both 
points  and  savings  resulted.  Land  values  were  not  greatly 
different  from  those  in  Queens,  and  even  though  there  was 
no  tax-exemption  here  in  favor  of  the  new  houses,  and  the 
area  involved  was  smaller  than  in  the  Metropolitan  project, 
houses  much  superior  to  the  average  \vere  put  up  to  rent 
for  from  $9.50  to  $10.25  a  room  a  month. 

The  occupied  area  in  the  Bayonne  plan  was  reduced  from 
51  per  cent,  as  in  Queens,  to  36  per  cent.  The  open  space — 
almost  two-thirds  of  the  total — was  landscaped  so  that  the 
dwellings  could  fairly  be  called  garden  apartments.  At  one 
end  of  the  property  was  a  playground  for  children,  with 
swings,  slides,  and  sandpiles,  and  a  comfort  station.  Some 
of  the  apartments  were  of 
six  rooms,  which  seems  rea- 
sonable in  view  of  the  fact 
that  wage-earners  have  a 
habit  of  having  large  fami- 
lies, and  to  permit  six  people 
to  live  in  four  rooms  is  a 
doubtful  means  of  ending 
congestion.  One  of  the  rooms 
in  the  larger  units  was  given 
its  own  bathroom  and  so 
placed  that  it  could  be  en- 
tered directly  from  the  foyer. 
The  second  bathroom  offered 
additional  privacy  to  some 


Block  plan   of   the   Bay.onne    (New  Jersey)    Housing   Corporation 
buildings    (in    black),   showing    landscaping 


member  of  the  family,  or  the  extra  room  with  bath  could  be 
sublet  to  a  tenant  in  families  which  could  not  afford  at  the 
time  to  occupy  all  six  rooms.  The  rooms  in  the  Bayonne 
experiment  were  larger  than  in  the  Metropolitan  project. 

The  next  step  in  this  progressive  development  of  the 
garden-tenement  idea,  however,  was  notable  in  that  Mr. 
Rockefeller  financed  a  house  on  costly  ground  on  the  middle 
East  Side  of  Manhattan.  He  bought  a  plot  aoo'xioo'  on 
Avenue  A  between  6sth  and  66th  Streets,  near  the  Rocke- 
feller Institute,  at  a  cost  approaching  $30,000  per  lot  of 
25x100  feet.  The  plans  combined  the  best  features  of  the 
Metropolitan  and  the  Bayonne  houses,  but  the  area  devel- 
oped— less  than  one-fifth  of  that  at  Bayonne  and  only  a 
fifteenth  of  that  in  Queens — prevented  the  saving  due  to 
large-scale  operation.  In  spite  of  this  handicap,  apartments 
were  provided  in  a  building  occupying  only  half  the  ground 
area,  some  of  them  six  rooms  with  two  baths,  to  rent  for 
$12  to  $15  a  room  a  month.  A  children's  playground  was 
added  in  the  open  space.  "I  am  confident,"  says  Mr. 
Thomas,  "that  if  I  had  been  able  to  use  the  entire  block 
and  develop  the  store  possibilities  on  First  Avenue  the  rentals 
would  have  been  reduced  easily  about  $2  a  room  a  month." 
This  house  has  been  occupied,  as  would  have  been  expected, 
by  tenants  of  the  salaried  rather  than  the  wage-earning 
group,  but  the  lesson  remains  that  it  is  possible  to  build 
garden  apartment  houses  on  high-priced  Manhattan  land 
at  rentals  far  below  the  market  for  similar  construction,  if 
the  operation  is  on  a  large  enough  scale. 

The  third  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  demonstrations  is  still  in 
process  of  construction,  but  is  to  be  opened  next  month.  It 
occupies  the  block  between  Mott  and  Sheridan  Avenues, 
I58th  and  i59th  Streets,  in  the  Bronx — a  plot  bought  by 
Mr.  Rockefeller  from  certain  groups  of  needle-trade  workers 
who  had  planned  to  build  there  cooperatively.  The  buildings 

cover  46  per  cent  of  the 
ground  area  due  to  improved 
plans  which  have  saved  an 
amount,  in  construction  costs 
and  carrying  charges  during 
the  life  of  the  buildings, 
which  Mr.  Thomas  estimates 
at  $200,000.  The  first  plan 
for  161  rooms  on  every  floor 
in  a  building  with  36,000 
square  feet  of  excavation  and 
building  material  has  given 
way  to  one  for  163  rooms  of 
the  same  or  larger  size  with 
(Continued  on  page  412) 
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Resolution  No.  68 

The  A.  F.  of  L  Goes  in  for  Research 


By  ROBERT  W.  BRUERE 


>  WE  WAf.JT  YOU  I?  ;   > 

•A  TO  JOIM  OOR  €?;>; 
UNION)  V 


THE  forty-sixth  annual  convention  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  at  Detroit  in  October, 
was  superficially  one  of  the  least  exciting  the  Fed- 
eration has  ever  held.  The  ten-day  debate  on 
scores  of  questions  that  came  before  the  more  than 
four  hundred  delegates  representing  one  hundred  and  seven 
national  and  international  unions  was  so  tranquil  that  not 
once  was  a  point  of  order  raised  against  any  speaker  and 
not  until  the  subject  of  the  next  convention  city  was  reached 
was  a  roll  call  demanded.  The  hot  clash  of  opinion  that 
used  to  set  off  fireworks  in  the  days  when  the  socialists  were 
His  Majesty  Gompers'  opposition, — an  opposition  which  he 
delighted  to  use  as  a  foil  for 
his  thundering  eloquence, — 
remained  so  completely  a 
memory  that  it  seemed  to  en- 
velop the  convention  with 
such  intensified  silence  as 
that  which  falls  upon  the 
desert  after  a  stray  hunter 
has  fired  his  gun. 

The  ill-advised  action  of 
certain  employers'  organiza- 
tions in  bringing  pressure 
upon  the  churches  of  Detroit 
and  upon  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to 
have  them  withdraw  invita- 
tions to  their  platforms  which 
they  had  extended  to  labor 
leaders  sent  a  surge  of  mili- 
tant emotion  through  the 
convention. 

An  entire  day  was  devoted 
to  Soviet  Russia,  and  though 
the  subject  evoked  some  im- 
passioned oratory  it  produced 
nothing  that  resembled  an  ex- 
change of  divergent  and 
thought-through  opinions.  William  Z.  Foster,  stigmatized 
as  the  "arch-priest  of  communism  in  America,"  sat  cynically 
smiling  in  the  gallery,  but  he  and  others  who  shared  his 
views  were  more  dogmatically  barred  from  the  floor  of  the 
convention  than  the  A.  F.  of  L.  leaders  were  from  Detroit's 
pulpits,  inasmuch  as  the  energetic  action  of  certain  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ 
in  America  unlocked  the  doors  of  many  churches  to  the 
protagonists  of  the  trade  unions  before  the  convention  was 
over.  The  forty-sixth  annual  convention  was  a  feast  where 
all  the  spices  were  sweet  to  those  who  partook  of  them. 


Baer  in  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

As  LABOR   SEES  THE 


And  yet  many  old  observers  shared  President  Green's 
view  when,  before  dropping  the  gavel  for  final  adjournment, 
he  characterized  the  meeting  as  "one  of  the  most  educational 
and  constructive  we  have  ever  held."  Mr.  Green  would 
probably  adduce  a  half  dozen  reasons  for  his  appraisal,  but 
there  is  one  which  overtops  all  the  others.  On  the  ninth 
day  of  the  convention,  the  Executive  Council  was  author- 
ized to  levy  "a  special  assessment  or  contribution  upon  the 
affiliated  organizations"  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an 
industrial  research  fund.  The  authorization  was  part  of  a 
resolution  (Resolution  68)  calling  for  the  systematic  study 
of  company  unions  with  a  view  to  the  formulation  of  a 

campaign  for  their  abolition 
and  their  replacement  by  a 
voluntary  system  of  union- 
management  cooperation. 
This  is  the  immediate  pur- 
pose of  the  fund.  But,  as 
the  same  resolution  implies, 
this  is  only  part  of  the  larger 
vision  of  research  as  an  es- 
sential means  toward  the 
"better  understanding  and  a 
more  permanent  solution  of 
our  problems  of  life  and  in- 
dustry." This  is  the  first 
time  in  the  forty-six  years  of 
its  history  that  the  A.  F.  of 
L.  has  authorized  a  special 
assessment  for  sustained 
scientific  research. 

The  authorization  was  the 
logical  but  by  no  means  in- 
evitable sequel  to  the  resolu- 
tions adopted  at  the  Portland 
and  Atlantic  City  conven- 
tions in  which  the  trade 
unions  first  began  definitely 
to  assert  their  interest  in 
those  problems  which  have  traditionally  been  regarded  as 
within  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  management.  The  Port- 
land resolution,  while  a  rather  vague  restatement  of  the 
Federation's  wartime  insistence  upon  the  Americanism  of 
"industrial  democracy,"  did  stretch  the  theory  of  collective 
bargaining  beyond  a  buyer's  and  seller's  agreement  over  the 
price  of  labor  to  include  labor's  democratic  interest  in  the 
laws  and  rules  of  industry,  in  the  shaping  of  managerial 
policy.  The  Atlantic  City  resolution  was  much  more  ex- 
plicit in  that  it  "urged  upon  management  the  elimination  of 
waste  in  production  in  order  that  the  selling  price  may  be 
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lower  and  wages  higher.  To  the  end  we  recommend  co- 
operation in  study  of  waste  in  production."  (See  The 
Survey,  November  1925,  p.  168.) 

This  resolution  would  seem  to  have  been  a  by-product  of 
the  Federation's  approval  of  the  union-management  plan  as 
experimentally  initiated  by  the  railroad  shop  crafts  in  the 
locomotive  repair  shops  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  which  had 
made  it  clear  that  cooperation  in  dealing  with  production 
problems  required  a  precise  knowledge  of  non-controversial, 
objective  managerial  technique,  and  the  complete  seperation 
of  the  machinery  for  the  adjustment  of  grievances,  in  which 
union  business  agents  are  specialists,  from  the  committees 
having  to  do  with  the  improvement  of  production  methods. 

Now  the  guiding  spirits  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  in  spite  of 
their  diplomatically  unqualified  indictment  of  company 
unions  as  "mere  thinly  disguised  forms  of  compulsory  asso- 
ciation" through  which  employers  "by  phrases  calculated  to 
indicate  a  condition  of  quasi-freedom"  ensnare  their  em- 
ployes, are  recognizing  that  the  strength  of  the  more  suc- 
cessful company  unions  rests  upon  the  employers'  superior 
mastery  of  the  technique  of  scientifically  organized  produc- 
tion and  their  effective  use  of  specialists  in  the  application 
of  research,  both  to  the  physical  problems  of  mechanical  pro- 
duction and  to  the  psychological  problems  of  industrial  rela- 
tions. They  see  that  if  union-management  cooperation  is 
to  supercede  company  unionism  in  its  strongholds  where  en- 
lightened managements  have  succeeded  in  winning  the  loyal- 
ty of  their  employes,  not  only  through  "welfare  work"  but 
especially  by  engaging  their  creative  interest  in  the  scien- 
tifically organized  production  process,  the  unions  must  be  in 
a  position  to  bring  to  the  subjects  of  constructive  cooperation 
an  equal  technical  equipment.  This  resolution  authorizing 
the  executive  council  to  create  an  industrial  research  fund 
would  thus  seem  to  mean  that  the  national  federation  of 
the  trade  unions  is  about  to  take  steps  to  convert  the  union- 
management  policy  from  a  paper  program,  as  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  shopcrafts,  it  has  been,  to  a  working  plat- 
form. 

ONE  finds  a  piquant  illustration  of  the  psychological 
significance  of  this  decision  in  the  advertising  pages 
of  The  American  Federationist,  "official  magazine  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor."  For  years,  officers  of  the 
Federation  have  shot  their  biggest  verbal  ammunition  against 
company  unions.  Practically  the  only  agency  maintained  by 
the  Federation  for  the  purposes  of  research  and  the  educa- 
tion of  its  affiliated  membership  in  the  complexities  of  mod- 
ern industrialism  is  the  small  editorial  staff  of  The  Fed- 
erationist. An  examination  of  the  financial  report  of  the 
Federation's  secretary  to  the  convention  prompts  the  in- 
ference that  a  considerable  part  of  The  Federationist's  rather 
meager  budget  is  derived  from  its  advertisers.  When,  then, 
one  turns  to  its  advertising  pages,  one  is  at  least  mildly  sur- 
prised to  find  that  among  the  most  conspicuous  advertise- 
ments are  those  of  company  union  concerns, — on  the  inside 
of  the  cover,  Procter  &  Gamble,  further  on,  General 
Electric,  then  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  Nujol  and,  most 
surprising  of  all,  the  Botany  Worsted  Mills  of  Passaic, 
New  Jersey.  The  Standard  Oil  advertisement  is  an  ad- 
mirably edited  expression  of  the  best  attitude  of  company 
union  executives  toward  their  employes,  toward  workers  in 
general. 

This  fact  is  not  adduced  by  way  of  criticism  of  the  policy 
that  admits  these  advertisements  to  the  pages  of  the  official 


magazine  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  It  is  part 
of  the  American  journalistic  tradition  to  keep  the  advertising 
pages  as  a  free  forum  for  all  comers  who  have  the  money 
to  pay  for  space.  Theoretically  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
editorial  policy  should  be  affected  by  the  influence  of  the 
advertisers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  vestige  of 
such  influence  in  the  editorial  policy  of  the  magazine. 
Nevertheless,  one  cannot  escape  a  sense  of  piquant  paradox 
in  a  situation  where  the  great  representative  organization 
of  unionized  American  labor  which  has  made  war  on  com- 
pany unionism  a  major  plank  in  its  platform  has  looked  to 
these  company  union  concerns  for  a  large  part  of  the  money 
with  which  to  support  such  systematic  industrial  research 
work  as  it  has  done.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  response 
of  the  affiliated  unions  to  the  appeal  of  the  executive  council 
persuant  to  the  epoch-making  resolution  adopted  at  Detroit 
will  more  than  match  the  contribution  of  company  union 
concerns  to  the  Federation's  research  equipment. 

There  is  every  prospect  that,  backed  by  the  whole-hearted 
support  of  President  Green,  it  will  in  due  course  meet  his 
expectations.  For  nothing  has  more  conspicuously  character- 
ized his  administration  than  the  increasing  emphasis  he  has 
laid  upon  the  importance  of  research,  study  and  education. 
Even  without  a  statistical  comparison  between  the  earlier 
reports  and  this  year's  report  of  the  Executive  Council  to 
the  annual  convention,  it  is  probably  correct  to  say  that 
rarely  before  was  so  much  space  devoted  to  stressing  labor's 
need  of  more  and  more  scientifically  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  complexities  of  modern  industry,  to  stressing  the  idea 
that  "problems  are  not  things  to  be  fought  over — they  are 
things  to  be  solved." 

IN  considering  the  effect  of  anti-combination  and  anti-trust 
laws  upon  the  legal  status  of  trade  unions,  the  report, 
instead  of  making  summary  disposal  of  the  subject  in  an 
impassioned  invective  against  the  courts,  declares  that  it  "is 
one  that  is  highly  complex  and  requires  considerable  re- 
search and  study."  In  reviewing  the  evolution  of  organized 
labor's  theory  of  wages  from  the  time  when  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  and  the  "iron  law  of  wages"  were  ac- 
cepted as  the  sole  basis  of  wage  determination,  to  the  present 
policy  of  relating  wages  to  "increasing  production  in  quality 
as  well  as  quantity,"  the  report  concludes  that  a  prerequisite 
to  putting  this  policy  into  practice  is  that  "the  representa- 
tives of  the  workers  must  know  the  finances  of  the  partic- 
ular establishment,  every  detail  of  production,  the  com- 
parative efficiency  of  its  management,  wage  standards  and 
work  conditions  in  competitive  areas  and  a  wealth  of  other 
detail." 

In  interpreting  the  meaning  of  union-management  cooper- 
ation, the  report,  after  observing  that  the  products  of  mod- 
ern industry  are  not  the  work  of  any  one  individual  but 
of  scores  of  individuals,  each  contributing  something  essen- 
tial to  the  finished  whole,  makes  the  interesting  statement 
that  "if  the  entire  work  process  is  done  most  efficiently  and 
most  economically,  the  whole  group  operates  like  a  perfectly 
synchronized  machine."  In  order  to  bring  this  about,  so 
that  production  may  be  increased  in  quantity  and  improved 
in  quality  and  wages  may  so  be  increased,  it  is  essential  that 
labor  should  itself  gather  together  and  make  available  to- 
ward the  production  process  "its  traditions  and  accumulated 
group  experience,"  instead  of  leaving  this  task  to  the  scien- 
tific management  engineers  retained  by  the  employers. 

All  these  things,  it  is  recognized,  require  the  services  of 
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research  specialists  and  the  development  of  industrial  research 
facilities.  Throughout  the  report  one  finds  this  underlying 
drift  from  the  idea  of  conflict  to  the  constructive  idea  of 
scientific  mastery  as  a  basis  for  cooperation  in  dealing  with 
the  problems  which  both  employers  and  the  unions  formerly 
held  to  be  within  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  owners 
of  the  property.  The  resolution  providing  for  the  creation 


of  a  research  fund  is  not  only  in  line  with  President  Green's 
expressed  point-of-view,  but  also  reflects  a  profound  change 
in  labor's  own  sense  of  its  status  in  industry. 

The  press  has  featured  the  demand  for  a  five-day  week 
as  the  most  striking  action  of  the  forty-sixth  annual  conven- 
tion. In  years  to  come,  it  is  likely  to  be  remembered  as  the 
convention  that  adopted  Resolution  No.  68. 


Young  Nomads 

By  AGNES  E.  BENEDICT 


f^T^"^HE    development    of    our    agricultural    resources 
along    large-scale    production    lines    has    created 
great  armies  of  wanderers — modern  nomads,   fol- 
1       lowing  the  sun  as  did  the  ancient  peoples  around 
the  earth.     But  there  is  a  profound  difference  be- 
tween the  old  nomads  and  the  new.    The  old  nomads  wan- 
dered because  they  want- 
ed to — because  the  urge 
to  wander  was  planted 
deep    in    their    natures. 
Their  Lares  and  Penates 
went   with    them    along 
the     way.      The     early 
nomadic  tribe  was  bound 
together   by   strong    ties 
of  blood  relationship,  of 
custom — it  was  a  nation 
on  the  move. 

But  while  some  of 
these  travelers  of  today 
move  as  their  predeces- 
sors did  for  the  love  of 
moving,  a  larger  number 
go  for  a  different  reason. 
Their  urge  is  not  to  push 

onward,    but    to   find    a   From  The  American  Child 
place    where    they    can 

send  their  roots  deep  into  the  soil.  Instead  of  being  welded 
together,  like  the  ancient  tribe,  they  move  in  scattered, 
isolated  groups  of  families,  considered  outcasts  by  the  people 
among  whom  they  go. 

The  chief  problem  here  is  that  of  their  children — the 
young  nomads — real  Americans  all — of  Carlos,  the  "Mexie," 
who  moves  back  and  forth  from  Texas  to  Colorado;  of 
Vladimer,  the  "Roosian,"  who  is  shipped  west  to  the  beet 
fields;  of  Maria  and  her  sisters,  "Dagos,"  who  spend  their 
lives  journeying  through  the  orchards  of  California. 

We  cannot  make  accurate  statements  regarding  the  ex- 
tent of  this  problem  of  migratory  child  labor.  In  recent 
years  various  studies  have  been  made — investigations  of 
truck  gardening,  of  hop  and  fruit  picking,  and  of  beet  cul- 
tivation. The  cultivation  of  beets  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  serious  forms  of  migratory  child  labor.  While 
the  facts  here  given  are  taken  from  the  various  reports,  they 
are  typical  of  the  general  conditions  described  in  all  of  them. 

The  company  for  which  the  work  is  done  conducts  ex- 
tensive advertising  campaigns  in  the  foreign  quarters  of  the 
various  cities. 

The  workers  are  transported   from   their  homes  to  the 


dwellings  which  are  provided  for  them — shacks,  tents  or 
barracks,  depending  on  the  section  of  the  country  and  the 
occupations.  Despite  their  differences,  these  dwellings  have 
one  point  in  common — complete  inadequacy  as  proper  places 
in  which  to  house  people,  chiefly  due  to  overcrowding  and 
lack  of  privacy. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  description  of  conditions  on 
the  Maryland  truck  farms1:  "Most  camps  contain  but 
one  building  known  as  a  shanty  .  .  .  which  serves  as  sleeping 
quarters  for  the  workers.  Windows  usually  lacked  glass  or 
shutters  or  both.  The  rooms  were  divided  into  sections  by 
boards.  .  .  .  Each  family  was  allotted  a  pen.  At  night, 
men,  women  and  children  partially  clad,  one  family  separat- 
ed from  the  next  by  the  plank  ten  inches  in  height,  lay  side 
by  side.  ...  In  some,  futile  attempts  at  privacy  had  been 
made  by  hanging  up  a  blanket.  .  .  .  Some  families  have  put 
up  lace  curtains  in  the  absence  of  screens." 

These  dwellings  are  not  meant  to  be  lived  in.  The  day 
of  the  entire  family,  from  dawn  to  dark,  is  spent  in  the  fields. 
Agricultural  work  often  requires  lifting  and  carrying 
heavy  weights  and  the  maintenance  of  one  position  for  long 
hours  at  a  time.  Ploughing  and  harrowing  are  particularly 
difficult  for  children  and  are  very  fatiguing.  The  thinner 
of  beets  walks  in  a  stooping  posture,  bent  over  like  a  ques- 
tion mark,  or  more  commonly  crawls  on  hands  and  knees. 
The  beet-puller  bends  at  his  task  and  does  not  straighten 
unless  his  back  becomes  unbearably  tired  from  the 
strain  of  his  wearing  and  unnatural  position. 

General  state- 
ments regarding 
the  hours  of 
migratory  work 
are  difficult  to 
make.  In  the 
main,  a  child  who 
gets  off  with  an 
eight-hour  day  is 
lucky.  In  the 
beet  fields  the 
hours  run  from 
eight  to  fifteen 
or  in  rare  cases 
to  sixteen  hours 
a  day.  The  num- 
ber of  days  chil- 

»  Child  Labor  in 
Maryland  Truck 
Farms,  by  Alice 
Charming,  Federal 
Children's  Bureau 
Publication  No.  123, 
From  The  American  Child  p.  25. 
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dren  work  in  a  year  depends 
upon  the  length  of  the  season 
and  the  number  of  migrations 
the  family  makes. 

Weather  conditions  are 
something  with  which  the  fac- 
tory or  mine-worker  does  not 
have  to  reckon.  We  quote 
from  a  report  on  child  labor 
in  the  Michigan  beet  fields1: 
"Work  .  .  .  went  on  with  lit- 
tle or  no  attention  to  weather. 
The  most  severe  weather  came 
during  the  week  of  October 
7th  to  1 4th,  and  conditions  under  which  we  found  children 
working,  wet  to  the  skin,  and  speeding  up  to  keep  from 
freezing,  give  some  idea  of  exposure  common  to  the  harvest 
season." 

Work  crowds  out  rest,  recreation  and  schooling  from  the 
lives  of  these  children.  Reports  comment  repeatedly  on  the 
dearth  of  outside  interests,  the  lack  of  church  attendance,  or 
participation  in  community  activities. 

All  the  reports  tell  one  story  about  education — migratory 
children  are  missing  weeks  and  weeks  of  school.  A  school 
superintendent  in  Colorado  said':  "The  harvesting  of  the 
sugar  beet  crop  in  the  fall  of  1924  cost  438  boys  and  girls 
in  school  district  No.  3  just  15,123  days  of  school,  an  aggre- 
gate of  84  years." 

Considering  this  loss  of  schooling,  the  serius  retardation 
of  migratory  children  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  The  per 
cent  of  retardation  among  a  group  of  them  in  Colorado  was 
three  times  as  great  as  that  among  non-beet  working  farm 
children.' 

How  are  we  going  to  put  our  fingers  on  these  illusive 
children?  How  can  we  send  to  school  a  group  which  is  in 

i  Child  Labor  in  the  Sugar  Beet  Fields  of  Michigan,  by  Walter  W. 
Armentrout,  Sara  A.  Brown  &  Charles  Gibbons,  National  Child  Labor 
Committee,  Pub.  No.  310,  1923,  pp.  24-25. 

"  The  Child  and  the  Sugar  Beet,  by  W.  E.  Baker,  superintendent  Fort 
Morgan  schools.  Quoted  in  Children  Working  in  the  Sugar  Beet  Fields 
of  Certain  Districts  of  the  South  Platte  Valley,  Colo.,  by  Sara  A.  Brown, 
Nat'l  Child  Labor  Comm.,  publication  No.  333,  p.  156. 

•  Children  Working  in  the  Sugar  Beet  Fields  of  Certain  Districts  of  the 
South  Platte  Valley,  Colo.,  p.  12. 
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one  district  one  month  and  in 
another  a  little  later? 

Almost  nothing  has  been 
done.  A  few  experiments  are 
being  made  here  and  there. 
Last  year  Wisconsin's  Indus- 
trial Commission  passed  a 
series  of  rulings  related  to 
hours  and  age  limits  for  chil- 
dren working  in  the  beet  fields. 
California  has  approached  its 
problem  in  a  different  way. 
It  has  decided  to  bring  the 
mountain  to  Mahomet,  and  is 

following  its  moving  children  with  moving  schools.  The 
work  was  begun  on  a  small  scale  in  a  Sunday  school  room 
in  the  walnut  groves  with  the  state  supplying  teacher  and 
equipment.  Classes  were  held  in  the  morning  and  the  chil- 
dren worked  in  the  afternoon.  In  Michigan,  school  records 
are  sent  after  the  children  as  they  move  from  district  to 
district.  The  "beet  vacation"  and  the  summer  school  are 
solutions  which  have  been  attempted  in  several  of  the  beet- 
raising  states  with  varying  success. 

Many  who  are  acquainted  with  the  problem  feel  that  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  solution  has  been  made  by  trying, 
through  the  schools  and  through  the  attendance  laws,  to 
hold  the  children  in  their  classes  up  to  the  last  possible  mo- 
ment. It  seems  as  though  anything  which  recognizes  that 
work  should  come  first  in  a  child's  life  and  that  school  should 
be  adjusted  to  it,  is  really  a  mistake.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  any  adequate  solution  is  remote.  The  task  of  in- 
vestigation alone  is  gigantic. 

There  is  before  us  an  even  more  important  task — a  change 
of  attitude  toward  these  people.  The  present  attitude  of 
local  communities  toward  migrants  completely  precludes  the 
possibility  of  any  solution  of  the  problem.  They  are  con- 
sidered foreigners,  outcasts — "They  don't  belong  to  us," 
"Mexies  do  beets  but  Americans  don't  do  beets."  It  is  the 
local  communities  who  must  change  their  point  of  view, 
for  it  is  the  local  communities  which  must  ultimately  solve 
the  problem. 


How  About  Beggars? 

By  GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN 


THERE  is  one  beggar  I  frequently  pass  in  the  sub- 
way.    Some  years  ago  I  tried  unsuccessfully  to  get 
a  job  for  him,  but  he  finds  begging  more  profitable, 
The  living  he  is  making  is  not  respectable  but  if 
he  came  to  me  today  I  would  not  know  how  to 
secure  work  for  him.     Not  only  is  he  physically  disabled — 
he  is  unemployable  unless  something  is  done  to  change  his 
morale.    He  does  not  want  to  work. 

Why  couldn't  he  have  received  industrial  training  ?  you  say. 
One  can  give  training  to  some.  One  out  of  every  ten  might 
benefit  by  it,  but  how  shall  we  select  the  ones  who  have  the 
calibre  to  attend  school  regularly  after  a  long  period  of  idle- 
ness and  the  stamina  to  take  a  job  after  they  have  learned 
a  new  trade?  Many  beggars  never  had  skilled  trades.  Is 
the  fact  that  they  are  crippled  going  to  make  them  into 
skilled  workers,  when  they  never  seemed  to  have  the  poten- 


tiality for  more  than  unskilled  work  before  their  accidents? 

Why  can't  you  get  them  jobs,  even  though  they  cannot 
become  trained  workers?  We  can  in  many  cases.  The 
thousands  for  whom  rehabilitation  bureaus  for  the  handi- 
capped all  through  the  United  States  are  now  getting  work 
prove  that  much  can  be  done  in  this  way. 

But  even  so,  many  crippled  beggars  are  not  working. 
There  are  three  reasons  for  this:  many  do  not  want  to 
work;  in  most  cities  there  is  no  agency  which  specializes  in 
the  crippled  unplaceable  and  yet  there  are  many  in  this 
group;  many  cripples  who  are  potential  workers  have  not 
been  able  to  secure  work  because  employers  are  not  willing  to 
try  them.  In  Paris,  recently,  I  saw  one-armed  doormen  in 
some  of  the  best  hotels.  Few  hotels  in  New  York  take  disabled 
doormen,  yet  this  is  work  a  one-armed  man  can  well  do. 
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Much  has  been  done  in  the  last  ten  years  to  enable  disabled 
men  to  get  work.  One  agency  necessary  to  any  scheme  of 
rehabilitation  has  been  forgotten  in  most  American  cities. 
That  is  a  shop  like  the  Lord  Roberts  Workshops  in  Eng- 
land. Started  during  the  war  to  give  employment  to  dis- 
abled soldiers,  they  are  still  maintained  for  soldiers  but  there 
seems  no  reason  why  the  same  shops  could  not  serve  disabled 
civilians. 

The  Lord  Roberts  Workshop  at  525  Fulham  Road,  Lon- 
don, is  the  largest  factory  employing  orthopedic  cripples  I 
have  ever  seen.  There  are  250  employes  and  all  but  12  per 
cent  are  badly  disabled  men.  More  than  thirty  of  them 
have  lost  an  arm.  There  are  many  who  wear  artificial  legs 
and  others  whose  amputations  are  so  high  that  they  hobble 
to  their  benches  on  crutches.  You  would  expect  to  find 
these  men  at  light  work,  but  this  is  not  the  case.  The  Lord 
Roberts  Workshop  specializes  in  "any  job  in  wood."  They 
were  making  huge  show  cases  for  a  caterer,  desks  for  a  bank 
and  work  tables  for  a  factory,  when  I  visited  them  in  July. 
They  make  a  few  toys,  but  women  do  the  painting  of  these 
because  they  say  the  men  prefer  heavy  work. 

I  thought  I  was  an  optimist  as  to  the  jobs  crippled  men 
could  do  until  I  visited  the  Lord  Roberts  Workshops.  Dur- 
ing the  war,  employers  needed  workers  and  they  were  inter- 
ested in  helping  disabled  soldiers.  They  were  themselves 
almost  as  sanguine  as  I  was.  Yet  even  then  I  would  not 
have  dared  ask  a  manufacturer  to  employ  a  man  without 
two  arms  in  his  mill-room.  In  Lord  Roberts  Workshops  I 
saw  four  men  wearing  artificial  hooks  instead  of  arms,  mov- 
ing heavy  lumber  in  a  mill-room. 

In  one  department  where  they  were  lacquering  trays  and 
tables,  one  man  does  particularly  good  work.  He  is  totally 
deaf.  He  lacks  all  the  fingers  of  one  hand  and  has  two 
fingers  on  the  other.  If  you  had  told  me  that  this  man 
could  do  lacquer  work  I  would  not  have  believed  you,  but 
if  I  were  an  employer  of  men  for  lacquering,  I  would  gladly 
employ  this  man.  When  he  came  to  the  workshops  he  prob- 
ably did  not  have  much  faith  in  his  own  ability.  But  the 
lady  who  runs  the  lacquer  department  is  a  rather  remark- 
able person.  She  lost  a  son  in  the  war,  and  in  casting  about 
for  an  occupation  in  which  she  could  help  soldiers,  she 
started  this  lacquer  department  as  a  memorial  to  her  son. 
She  is  not  the  usual  philanthropist  who  sends  an  annual 
check  and  feels  her  duty  done.  She  learned  to  be  a  lacquer- 
worker  and  then  she  engaged  herself  as  forelady.  You 
would  have  to  look  all  over  England  to  find  another  fore- 
lady  as  perfect  a  craftsman  and  as  well  equipped  for  the  work. 
There  is  a  department  where  one-armed  men  are  paint- 
ing large  pieces  of  furniture.  They  can  do  everything  but 
move  the  heavy  pieces  and  an  uncrippled  fellow  workman 
helps  them  at  this.  Some  of  these  men  wear  artificial  arms, 
but  most  of  them  paint  with  one  arm  and  lay  the  paint  pail 
near  them.  I  had  no  method  of  measuring  their  speed,  but 
they  appeared  to  be  quick.  But  even  if  their  output  is  less 
than  that  of  a  two-armed  man,  it  is  not  noticeably  less. 

Lord  Robert's  Workshops  were  for  a  long  time  sub- 
sidized, but  they  now  are  self-supporting.  The  shop  at 
Fulham  Road  makes  up  only  orders  that  are  contracted 
for.  This  helps  to  maintain  the  businesslike  atmosphere  of 
a  factory.  The  men  do  not  feel  they  are  being  paid  for 
trifles  but  are  employed  on  saleable  articles.  One  never 
feels  this  is  a  charity.  It  is  a  factory,  but  a  factory  where 
they  happen  to  specialize  in  employing  men  other  employers 
have  not  vet  seen  the  wisdom  of  hiring — a  factory  which 


employs  220  criples  and  which  pays.  I  can  think  of  no  bet- 
ter way  of  investing  money. 

I  was  curious  to  find  out  how  they  made  the  shop  self- 
supporting.  Their  answer  to  the  question  was  the  one  word 
— machinery.  "When  you  employ  disabled  men  you  must 
have  something  to  counterbalance  their  disability.  Many 
employers  in  the  woodworking  business  in  London  use  little 
machinery.  Therefore,  the  Lord  Robert's  Workshops  use  ma- 
chinery so  as  to  compete  more  successfully  with  them." 

We  have  some  excellent  subsidized  workshops  in  New 
York,  such  as  the  Altro  Workshop,  the  Crawford  Shops  and 
the  Curative  Shop,  but  all  of  these  are  for  special  groups. 

The  next  time  you  pass  a  crippled  beggar,  ponder  for  a 
moment  on  this  problem.  We  need  workshops  in  this 
country  like  Lord  Robert's  Workshops,  where  the  disabled 
beggar  can  again  learn  to  work.  Many  of  them  will  never 
work,  but  some  of  them  are  potential  workers.  Before  we 
arrest  them,  let  us  ask  ourselves,  What  are  we  doing  for 
them? 

British  Labor's  University 

rT~'HE  British  Trade  Union  Congress  had  an  oppor- 
X  tunity  this  year  to  create  a  great  labor  university. 
The  proposals  brought  forward  by  its  General  Council 
were  the  outcome  of  the  generous  offer,  made  last 
year  by  Lady  Warwick,  to  give  Easton  Lodge  to 
the  trade  unions  for  educational  purposes.  For  some 
years  the  congress  had  been  urging  the  council  to  pre- 
pare a  comprehensive  scheme  for  the  education  of  trade 
unionists.  Easton  Lodge  seemed,  therefore,  to  be  a  very 
timely  gift.  It  is  a  large  country  mansion,  surrounded  by 
a  beautiful  park,  within  convenient  distance  of  London. 
The  offer  was  accepted  by  the  council  subject  to  ratification 
by  congress.  Educational  enthusiasts  began  to  plan  a  college 
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where  the  best  young  men  and  women  in  the  movement  could 
be  trained  for  service  and  leadership. 

First  the  question  of  finance  had  to  be  considered.  To 
make  the  necessary  alterations  at  Easton  and  launch  the 
college  it  was  estimated  that  $250,000  would  be  required. 
The  council  proposed  that  this  sum  should  be  raised  by  a 
levy  running  for  three  years  of  a  penny  per  member.  Every- 
one assumed  that  congress  would  gladly  authorize  this 
expenditure  but  after  considerable  discussion  the  matter  was 
referred  back  to  the  executive  by  a  large  majority.  Why 
this  lack  of  zeal  in  a  body  that  had  always  stressed  the  im- 
portance of  education? 

The  main  reasons  advanced  in  the  debate  were  financial. 
$250,000  seems  a  small  sum  when  divided  up  among  four 
million  trade  unionists  but  in  the  present  state  of  depression 
the  delegates  were  unwilling  to  undertake  any  new  responsi- 
bilities. The  miners'  leaders  declared  that  they  must  pay 
their  debts  before  they  could  consider  educational  schemes 
however  alluring,  and  their  example  and  votes  carried  the 
day. 

THE  labor  movement  has  not  infrequently  reproached  the 
Tory  government  for  making  education  the  first  victim  in 
an  economy  campaign,  but  by  its  action  in  regard  to  Easton 
it  has  laid  itself  open  to  a  similar  charge.  There  are,  how- 
ever, sufficient  grounds  for  a  belief  that  other  considerations, 
scarcely  mentioned  in  the  debate,  played  a  part  in  the  deci- 
sion. British  labor  education  has  been  agitated  for  years 
by  a  controversy  over  aims  and  methods.  So  far  the  Gen- 
eral Council  has  not  met  this  issue  frankly.  The  questions 
concerned  in  this  controversy  are  not  peculiar  to  British 
labor.  They  are  constantly  being  raised  in  one  form  or 
another  whenever  education  is  discussed  the  world  over. 
What  should  education  aim  at  giving  the  student  ?  Should  it 
give  him  what  knowledge  it  can  and  then  encourage  him 
to  think  out  a  philosophy  for  himself?  Or  should  it  be 
concerned  in  giving  him  a  viewpoint  and  the  knowledge  to 
support  it?  In  England  the  first  view  is  represented  by 
the  oldest  of  the  labor  colleges — Ruskin  at  Oxford.  Ruskin 
stresses  the  importance  of  economic  and  political  subjects. 
But  it  does  not  approach  them  from  an  exclusively  working- 
class  angle,  in  the  Marxian  sense,  believing  that  dogma 
forms  an  undesirable  basis  for  the  education  either  of  work- 

§or  the  idle  rich.    While  not  disputing  the  legitimacy  of 
s  attitude  the  kindest  critics  of  Ruskin  agree  that  it  has 
led  to  fulfill  the  hopes  of  its  founders.     Perhaps  the  true 
reason   is   its  location.     It  has  imbibed   something  of   the 
respect  for  tradition  that  still  pervades  Oxford — a  narcotic 
draught  for  a  labor  college. 

The  other  side  of  the  picture  is  represented  by  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Labor  Colleges.   (N.C.L.C.)     The  orig- 
inal Labor  College  was  the  result  of  a  secession  from  Ruskin 
f  a  group  of  students  who  felt  that  their  class-consciousness 
being  neglected.     In  a  dingy  house  in  Kensington  they 
rust  the  sweetness  and  light  of  Oxford   from  them  and 
;erly    devoured    Marxian    economics    and    history.      No 
inted  culture  for  them !     They  even  managed  to  discover 
exclusively  working-class  approach  to  biology  and  geogra- 
y.     With  the  assistance  of  two   large  unions  they  kept 
oat  through  the  financial  storms  to  which  all  such  bodies 
exposed.    They  formed  a  student  association — the  Plebs 
League — with  the  motto:  "I  can  promise  to  be  candid,  but 
not  impartial."     They  spread  their  influence  with  evening 
classes,  correspondence  courses,  and  a  lively  magazine.  Above 
all    thev  carried   on   a   fierce   theoretical   battle   with   their 


parent  Ruskin,  and  with  the  Workers'  Educational  Asso- 
ciation, which  also  refused  to  conform  to  the  gospel  accord- 
ing to  Marx.  Incidentally,  the  Labor  College  produced 
A.  J.  Cook,  the  present  secretary  of  the  Miners'  Federa- 
tion, a  man  energetic,  eloquent,  fanatical;  an  inspiring 
leader  in  a  fight,  but  no  strategist  and  a  poor  hand  at  nego- 
tiation. From  Ruskin  came  Frank  Hodges,  Cook's  pre- 
decessor, a  master  of  detail,  with  a  cool  brain  and  an  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  his  subject;  but  cautious  to  the  point 
of  timidity,  a  diplomatist  rather  than  a  leader. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  the  New  Leader,  the  secretary  of  the 
N.C.L.C.  wrote:  "The  struggle  between  the  W.E.A.  and  the 
N.C.L.C.  is  as  vital  to  the  workers  as  the  struggle  between 
Liberalism  and  Labor  and  has  its  roots  in  the  same  circum- 
stances." There  are,  however,  many  enthusiasts  for  educa- 
tion in  the  labor  movement  who  believe  that  this  struggle 
has  done  incalculable  harm.  It  has  certainly  hindered  the 
trades  unions  as  a  whole  in  the  formulation  of  a  wide  edu- 
cational policy. 

At  one  time  the  Council  contemplated  housing  these  in- 
compatibles  beneath  one  roof,  but  when  Lady  Warwick 
made  her  offer  it  seems  to  have  dawned  on  it  that  such  a 
scheme  would  fatally  handicap  the  creation  of  a  real  Labor 
University.  An  entirely  fresh  start  had  to  be  made  and 
the  old  traditions  and  squabbles  left  behind.  Negotiations 
were  resumed  and  the  council  was  able  to  report  to  the 
1926  Congress  that  Ruskin  had  agreed  "unreservedly"  to 
merge  with  the  Easton  enterprise.  With  regard  to  the 
Labor  College,  the  report  was  unfortunately  reticent.  There 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  adherents  of  the  N.C.L.C. 
were  unfavorable  to  the  scheme. 

The  adverse  decision  of  the  Congress  in  regard  to  Easton, 
whatever  the  cause,  has  left  trade  union  educational  policy 
suspended  in  mid-air.  But  the  question  will  be  raised  again 
and  again  until  at  Easton  or  elsewhere  a  working-class 
university  is  created. 

A^  essential  step  is  the  adoption  of  an  educational  policy 
that  will  end  sectional  warfare.  G.  D.  H.Cole,  who  has 
worked  mainly  with  the  W.E.A.  but  many  of  whose  sympa- 
thies are  with  the  Labor  College,  perhaps  indicated  the  way  in 
a  recent  article  on  his  hopes  for  Easton  in  the  Labour  Maga- 
zine. "What  will  these  scholars  learn?"  he  asks:  "And 
what  will  they  hope  to  get  out  of  their  careers  at  the  col- 
lege? The  object,  of  course,  is  not  to  remove  them  into 
another  class,  or  to  enable  them  to  make  good  in  the  capi- 
talist sense,  but  to  equip  them  for  better  service  to  the  move- 
ment and  the  class  to  which  they  belong.  ...  In  order  to 
achieve  this  the  college  curriculum  .  .  .  must  be  neither 
too  broad  nor  too  narrow.  It  must  not  be  too  broad,  for 
it  must  have  a  definite  aim— not  education  for  its  own  sake, 
but  the  equipment  of  the  workers  for  power.  But  also  it 
must  not  be  too  narrow,  for  he  is  best  equipped  who  under- 
stands his  enemy's  case  as  well  as  his  own  and  who  has  a 
lively  appreciation  of  the  good  things  of  life  and  a  power 
to  fire  others  with  his  own  enthusiasm.  No  working-class 
student  is  properly  equipped  unless  he  has  at  least  a  good 
general  knowledge  of  Marxism;  but  neither  is  he  properly 
equipped  unless  he  knows  something  more  than  Marx  and 
is  helped  to  follow  up  his  own  particular  bent,  it  may  be 
in  some  form  of  art  or  science.  The  subject  matters  little ; 
what  matters  is  how  it  is  taught  and  what  is  the  aim  and 
spirit  that  permeates  the  whole  work  of  the  College." 

KEITH  HUTCHINSON 
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The  New  Education  in  Europe 


By  BEATRICE  ENSOR 


STRICTLY  it  is  incorrect  to  speak  of  "new"  educa- 
tion, "new"  art  or  "new"  medicine.    One  who  sees 
these  aspects  of  the  human  spirit  as  "new"  is  looking, 
as  it  were,  at  a  transverse  section  of  a  long  process 
of  development.   All  these  so-called  "new"  manifestations  are 
the  products  of  an  evolution  which  has  extended  over  a  long 
period  and  which  is  never  complete.    Seen  with  its  proper 
background,  the  new  education  is  but  a  process  to  which 
numerous  people  have  contributed   and  which  is   reaching 
forward  to  ends  which  we  cannot  now  foresee. 

During  the  last  hundred  years  the  whole  evolutionary 
process  has  been  speeded  up  in  every  department  of  life. 
The  increased  contacts  between  the  peoples  of  different  na- 
tions have  brought  about  a  great  dissemination  of  ideas  which 
in  turn  have  indirectly  affected  our  attitude  to  education. 

The  high  moments  of  educational  advancement  are 
brought  about  by  two  kinds  of  pioneers — the  one  presenting 
a  new  philosophy  or  a  new  method,  the  other,  while  initiat- 
ing nothing  essentially  new,  creates  an  original  synthesis  by 
gathering  together  all  that  seems  best  in  existing  systems 
of  education  and  expressing  them  through  the  magic  of  his 
personality,  around  him  a  personal  environment  in  which 
education  becomes  exalted  and  enlightened. 

So,  today,  in  Europe  we  have  the  names  of  the  great  in- 
spirers,  Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  Rousseau,  Montessori,  Decroly, 
Ferriere,  Dalcroze,  Gizek  and  others — pioneers  in  educa- 
tional philosophy.  In  addition  there  have  been  a  series  of 
remarkable  men  and  women  who  have  founded  pioneer 
schools:  Dr.  Cecil  Reddie  at  Abbotsholme,  England  (found- 
ed 1889),  Dr.  Herman  Lietz  in  Germany  (1898),  J.  H. 
Badley  at  Bedales,  England  (1893),  1'Ecole  des  Roches  in 
France  founded  by  Edmond  Demolins  and  carried  forward 
by  Georges  Bertier,  1'Ecole  de  Glarisegg  in  Thurgovie 
(Switzerland)  directed  by  Werner  Zuberbufhler,  Dr.  P. 
Geheeb  at  Odenwald  (Germany).  Of  more  recent  growth 
may  be  named  the  King  Alfred  School  (London),  Wickers- 
dorf  (Germany),  Hof-Oberkirch  (Switzerland),  St. 
George's  (Herts.),  St.  Christopher  (Herts.),  Ballenger 
Grange  (Bucks.),  Frensham  Heights  (Surrey). 

THESE  pioneers  reacted  against  the  artificialities  of  mod- 
ern society  and  founded  their  schools  in  the  country,  em- 
phasizing the  need  for  a  beauty  and  simplicity  of  life  which 
would  develop  the  whole  nature  of  a  child.  Their  schools 
were  a  protest  against  the  tendency  to  overload  school  life 
with  academic  instruction.  They  introduced  into  their  edu- 
cation a  great  many  activities  for  the  training  of  the  hand 
and  eye  (and  heart).  They  made  their  schools  miniature 
communities  in  which  the  pupils  learned  to  share  responsi- 
bility and  learned,  above  all,  to  understand  the  dependence 
of  the  community  upon  the  individual  and  the  individual's 
debt  to  the  community — which  is  the  secret  of  true  dis- 
cipline. 


The  new  school  is,  above  all,  a  boarding  school  in  the 
country,  that  retains  the  character  of  a  family,  where  the 
personal  experience  of  the  child  is  the  basis  as  well  for  the 
intellectual  education — promoted  through  instruction  in  man- 
ual work — as  for  moral  education  through  the  practice  of 
principles  of  self-government.  This  is  the  minimum  pro- 
gram. The  maximum  is  defined  in  Dr.  Adolphe  Ferriere's 
Thirty  Points  and  a  school  incapable  of  realizing  at  least 
half  of  these  new  school  principles  is  not  recognized  by 
Dr.  Ferriere's  International  Bureau  for  New  Schools. 

Modern  psychology  and  the  philosophies  of  Bergson  and 
Einstein  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  changed  attitude 
towards  the  child.  Sigmund  Freud,  Dr.  C.  Jung  and  Dr. 
Alfred  Adler  discovered  the  importance  of  the  unconscious 
and  with  a  number  of  unanswerable  cases  demonstrated  that 
life-long  evils  follow  fear,  repression,  maladjustment  and 
misunderstanding  suffered  in  childhood.  Binet,  through  ex- 
periments with  mental  tests,  revealed  the  varying  capacities 
which  exist  in  children  and  provided  the  scientific  founda- 
tion for  the  efforts  of  educators  towards  individual  work, 
allowing  children  to  work  at  their  own  rate  and  in  their 
own  way  according  to  their  differing  temperaments. 

Jung  showed  that  human  beings  belong  to  four  funda- 
mentally different  types,  functioning  primarily  through 
action,  emotion,  mind  or  intuition  and  that,  in  addition, 
each  of  these  types  is  further  subdivided  by  introvert  and 
extravert  characteristics.  How  then  could  we  continue  to 
try  to  force  all  children  to  pass  the  same  examinations  at 
the  same  age  and  to  behave  according  to  some  preconceived 
plan  unrelated  to  their  basic  natural  differences? 

i!     I'i 

'  I  'HE  Great  War  and  the  post-war  period  have  brought 
[_  many  social  changes  such  as  the  freedom  claimed  by  youth, 
the  changing  status  of  women  and  the  home,  the  diminution 
of  class  consciousness  and  the  dawning  of  the  idea  of  brother- 
hood between  the  peoples  of  the  earth.  These  changes  neces- 
sitated a  reorientation  of  school  life  if  boys  and  girls  were 
to  be  prepared  for  this  rapidly  shifting  world. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  great  hindrances  to 
the  practice  of  the  new  ideas  in  education  lie  in  the  present 
economic  conditions,  which  demand  that  boys  and  girls  shall 
begin  earning  their  own  livelihoods  at  a  comparatively  early 
age,  and  in  the  fact  that  entrance  to  almost  all  the  profes- 
sions is  through  the  matriculation  examinations  (or  its 
equivalent)  taken  at  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen.  These 
examinations  come  too  early  in  the  life  of  the  average  child 
and  mean  forcing  the  powers  of  the  mind  just  at  the  time 
when  the  storm  and  stress  of  the  emotional  life  needs  special 
care  and  adequate  creative  expression  through  arts,  crafts, 
and  the  like. 

The  new  schools,  previously  mentioned,  are  generally  co- 
educational and  self-governed.  In  them  experiments  are 
being  tried  with  the  time-table  with  a  view  to  supplying  the 
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What  Is  a  New  School? 

By  ADOLPHE  FERRIERE 


1.  The   New  School  is  a  laboratory  for  experimental 
pedagogy.     Its  endeavor  is  to  offer  enlightenment  and  pio- 
neer suggestions  to  public  schools  by  proving  the  means  em- 
ployed by  the  results  achieved  in  modern  pedagogy. 

2.  The  New  School  is  a  boarding  school.     By  this  we 
do  not  mean  to  state  that  the  boarding  school  is  in  general 
our  ideal.     The  influence  of  the  family,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
a  healthy  influence,  is  preferably  to  the  best  of  boarding 
schools. 

J-  The  New  School  is  in  the  country  as  this  provides 
the  most  natural  surroundings  for  a  child.  For  intellec- 
tual and  artistic  development  (museums,  theatres,  lectures, 
etc.)  the  proximity  of  a  town  is  advisable. 

4.  Pupils  of  the  New  School  live  in  separate  houses  in 
groups  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  which  are  under  the  moral 
and  material  care  of  a  teacher  and  his  wife. 

_).  Co-education  in  boarding  schools,  reaching  to  the 
highest  classes  .  .  .  has  been  of  great  service  in  the  mental 
and  moral  education  of  boys  and  girls. 

6.  The  New  Schools  have  introduced  a  regular  train- 
ing in  some  handicraft  for  at  least  one  and  one-half  hours 
daily. 

/.  Among  handicrafts,  carpentry  takes  the  foremost 
place.  Cultivation  of  the  soil  and  the  care  of  animal  pets 
are  ancestral  occupations  that  every  child  'loves.  Direct 
investigation  of  animate  nature  serves  as  a  preliminary 
step  to  the  knowledge  of  human  nature. 

O.  Besides  the  regular  curriculum,  .  .  .  each  pupil  must 
choose  some  kind  of  work,  but  the  kind  is  left  to  his  choice, 
and  he  then  devotes  himself  to  it  under  control  of  the 
teacher. 

7 .  Gymnastics  in  the  open  air,  partially  nude,  serve  to 
develop  the  body,  as  do  games  and  sports. 

1U.  Journeys  on  foot  or  bicycle,  camping  out  over  night 
and  preparation  of  meals  by  the  children  play  a  great  part 
in  the  New  Schools. 

11.  The  New  Schools  seek  to  develop  the  power  of  inde- 
pendent reasoning  rather  than  to  accumulate  memory  work. 
Encyclopedic  teaching  is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  avoided. 

1Z.  The  general  curriculum  is  supplemented  by  speciali- 
zation. This  is  at  first  spontaneous,  through  encourage- 
ment of  the  child's  favorite  occupations;  later  systematic, 
through  promoting  and  developing  the  interests  and  capaci- 
ties of  boys  and  girls  with  regard  to  their  future  pro- 
fessions. 

13.  The  teaching  is  based  on  facts  and  experiments. 
In  everything  theory  follows  practice,  it  never  precedes  it. 

IT-  The  teaching  relies,  therefore,  on  the  personal  ac- 
tivity of  the  child.  This  calls  for  close  cooperation  be- 
tween the  teaching  of  drawing,  and  other  handicrafts,  and 
purely  intellectual  work. 

LD.  The  teaching  considers,  too,  the  instinctive  interests 
of  the  child.  Between  the  ages  of  four  and  six  is  the  age 
of  varying  interests,  the  play  age;  from  seven  to  nine  the 
age  of  interest  in  objects  of  the  immediate  surroundings; 
from  ten  to  twelve  interest  centres  round  concrete  persons 


or  objects  of  a  definite  nature,  it  is  the  age  of  monographs; 
from  thirteen  to  fifteen  is  the  age  for  abstract  interests 
roused  by  direct  experience ;  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  comes 
the  age  of  complex  abstract  interests:  social,  psychological 
or  philosophical. 

lO.  Individual  work  done  independently  by  the  pupils  is 
research  through  facts,  newspapers,  books,  etc.,  classifica- 
tion (according  to  a  logical  scheme  adapted  to  their  ages) 
of  documents  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  preparation  for  lec- 
tures held  in  class. 

1  /.  Collective  work  is  exchange  and  filing  of  documents, 
extracts  from  which  are  worked  out  in  a  richly  illustrated 
note-book,  the  pride  of  each  pupil  and  a  perfect  substitute 
for  text-books  of  all  kinds. 

lo.  In  the  New  School,  the  intellectual  teaching  is  limited 
mostly  to  the  mornings. 

1.x.  Only  a  few  subjects  are  studied  each  day,  usually  one 
or  two. 

ZU.  Only  a  few  branches  are  taught  during  the  month 
or  term.  A  system  of  courses,  so  called,  similar  to  those  of 
the  universities  enables  each  pupil  to  have  his  own  time- 
table. 

Zl.  Moral  education,  like  intellectual,  must  not  be 
through  authority  exercised  from  without,  but  must  come 
from  within,  through  experience.  Based  on  this,  some  New 
Schools  have  applied  the  system  of  junior  republics.  A 
general  assembly  consisting  of  the  director,  teachers  and 
pupils,  conducts  the  school. 

ZZ.  Where  this  perfectly  democratic  system  does  not 
exist,  most  of  these  schools  are  organized  on  constitutional 
lines.  The  pupils  elect  their  leaders,  or  prefects,  on  whom 
a  certain  amount  of  social  responsibility  rests.  In  every- 
day life  children  prefer  this  supervision  to  that  of  adults. 

Zj.  A  great  variety  of  social  duties  afford  effective  op- 
portunity for  mutual  aid.  These  duties  for  the  service  of 
the  community  are  confided  to  all  the  little  citizens  in  turn. 

Z4.  An  incentive  is  afforded  to  those  with  a  creative  ten- 
dency, by  the  opportunity  offered  them  to  develop  their 
creative  powers. 

Z_).  Punishments  or  reprimands  are  correlated  to  the 
faults  committed.  .  .  .  Serious  failings  are  looked  upon  by 
the  adults  as  psycho-pathological  cases. 

ZO,  Emulation  is  encouraged  by  comparison  with  earlier 
work  of  the  same  pupils  rather  than  by  comparison  with 
the  work  of  others. 

Z/.  The  New  School,  as  Ellen  Key  says,  is  to  be  a  "place 
of  beauty." 

Zo.  Music  in  concert,  singing  or  orchestra,  has  a  deep 
and  pure  influence  on  those  that  love  and  practice  it.  The 
emotion  aroused  thereby  should  be  familiar  to  every  child. 

Zl?.  The  education  of  moral  consciousness  should  be 
promoted  in  smaller  children  by  story-telling. 

30.  The  education  of  practical  reasoning  in  the  older 
children  is  best  achieved  by  reflection  on  and  study  of  the 
natural  laws  of  individual  and  social  progress.  Most  New 
Schools  are  non-sectarian,  but  nevertheless  emphasize 
spiritual  values. 
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needs  of  the  physical,  emotional  and  mental  nature  of  the 
child.  Art,  craft,  music,  dancing,  rhythm,  drama  all  have 
their  place  in  the  curriculum. 

Co-education  is  an  important  factor  in  this  type  of  school. 
We  believe  that  men  and  women  need  a  frank  understanding 
of  one  another's  differences  and  strengths,  which  can  best  be 
attained  in  a  happy,  normal,  home  atmosphere.  Segregation 
is  artificial  and,  like  all  artificialities,  produces  all  kinds  of 
undesirable  results. 

The  new  schools  are  small  schools  of  not  more  than  three 
hundred  where  the  relationship  between  the  head  of  the 
school  and  the  child  is  very  close.  Schools  of  even  three 
hundred  are  generally  divided  into  junior  and  senior  houses. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  these  schools  is  perhaps  what 
one  might  call  their  atmosphere  of  idealism,  of  freedom  and 
love — an  atmosphere  in  which  children  eagerly  unfold  and 
blossom.  The  heads  of  these  schools  have  often  a  kind  of 
mystic  genius  for  the  understanding  of  children;  their 
knowledge  springs  from  themselves  in  somewhat  the  same 
way  that  the  great  poets  have  understood  children. 

Know  you  what  it  is  to  be  a  child?  It  is  to  be  something 
very  different  from  the  man  of  today.  It  is  to  have  a  spirit  yet 
streaming  from  the  water  of  baptism;  it  is  to  believe  in  love, 
to  believe  in  loveliness,  to  believe  in  belief;  it  is  to  be  so  little 
that  the  elves  can  reach  to  whisper  in  your  ear ;  it  is  to  turn 
pumpkins  into  coaches,  and  mice  into  horses,  lowness  into  lofti- 
ness and  nothing  into  everything,  for  each  child  has  its  fairy 
godmother  in  its  own  soul;  it  is  to  live  in  a  nutshell  and  to 
count  yourself  the  King  of  Infinite  Space. — Francis  Thompson. 

One  notices  that  in  those  countries  where  children  were 
formerly  most  disciplined  and  educational  programs  most 
rigid,  the  reaction  towards  freedom  and  elasticity  has  been 
greatest.  The  most  remarkable  revolutions  in  education  are 
to  be  found  in  Germany  and  Austria. 

The  Hamburg  Community  Schools1  present  the  most  ad- 
vanced experiment  outside  Russia.  In  Austria,  after  the 
revolution,  the  government  decided  to  give  the  teachers  com- 
plete freedom  to  experiment  and  to  introduce  newer  meth- 
ods into  the  schools.  This  attempt  succeeded  only  in  so 
far  as  the  teachers  understood  what  the  new  education 
really  meant.  The  majority  were  quite  unprepared  for  the 
freedom  thus  thrust  upon  them. 


England  where  he  received  "problem  children,"  and  of  E. 
F.  O'Nerll  who  is  teaching  in  a  state  elementary  school  in 
Lancashire. 

For  the  most  part  changes  are  taking  place  slowly  and 
in  a  great  variety  of  ways  in  every  type  of  school.  In  very 
few  schools,  outside  the  new  schools  already  mentioned, 
does  one  find  the  new  education  practised  as  a  whole.  In 
one  school  we  find  an  experiment  in  self-government  (Rend- 
comb  College),  in  others  experiments  in  the  time-table,  the 
original  or  a  modified  Dalton  Plan  (Streatham  County  Sec- 
ondary School,  London,  Kirkstall  Rd.  School,  Leeds,  and 
many  others),  in  another,  dramatic  work  (the  Perse  School, 
Cambridge,  the  Holt  Secondary  School,  Liverpool),  in  an- 
other Dalcroze  Eurhythmies  (Moira  House,  Eastbourne). 
There  are  also  various  experiments  in  well-known  schools 
such  as  Oundle  (made  famous  by  its  late  headmaster,  Sander- 
son), Bembridge,  Stowe  and  Mill  Hill. 
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N  the  state  schools  the  new  spirit  is  also  finding  welcome, 
notably  the  Dalton  Plan  and  a  new  method  of  teaching 
the  three  R's  originated  by  Miss  J.  Mackinder,'  the  head 
mistress  of  the  infants'  department  of  one  of  the  poorest  of 
our  London  state  elementary  schools.  By  means  of  this 
method  a  class  of  fifty  to  sixty  can  be  taught  individually. 
Most  of  the  new  schools  in  England  have  a  Montessori  de- 
partment. In  a  few  state  schools  the  method  is  used  but  the 
expense  of  the  apparatus  is  a  drawback  to  its  adoption  in 
government  schools  where  the  question  of  cost  is  always 
a  sore  one.  In  the  Mellitus  Street  School,  East  Acton, 
London,  the  apparatus  has  been  purchased  by  the  teachers 
themselves  out  of  their  own  pocket  money.  Dr.  Montessori 
is  largely  responsible  for  the  fact  that  the  education  of  the 
child  under  ten  has  advanced  much  more  rapidly  than  the 
education  of  older  children. 

In  France  education  is  highly  centralized.  The  mothers 
of  France  will  tell  you  that  their  children  are  working 
morning,  noon  and  night,  amassing  facts  so  that  they  may 
pass  examinations.  They  have  no  time  to  develop  the  phy- 
sical and  emotional  sides  of  their  natures.  Such  acquisition 
of  knowledge  is  attained  at  far  too  high  a  price.  L'Ecole 
des  Roches,  previously  mentioned,  is  the  only  well-known 
experimental  school  in  France. 

Dr.  Decroly  is  the  modern  genius  of  education  in  Bel- 

A  MOTHER  significant  gesture  from  the  Austrian  govern-     gium.     Under  the  Decroly  method  the  child's  native  neces- 
f\^  ment  was  the  turning  of  the  old  military  schools  into     sides,  such  as  habitation,  food,  clothing,  gardening,  animals 
boarding  schools  for  the  best  scholars  from  the  elementary 
schools,  and  in  these  the  new  methods  were  effectively  ap- 
plied.2   Austria  has  also  contributed  liberally  to  the  changed 
attitude  towards  art  teaching  through   the  works  of  such 
men  as  Cizek,  Gunther  and  Rainer." 

Russia  is  revolutionizing  her  educational  system.  She  has 
developed  what  is  known  as  the  "complex"  system,  some- 
what similar  to  the  project  method  (see  The  Survey,  Jan. 
15,  p.  490)  ;  she  has  founded  many  new  universities  which 
are  open  to  all  who  can  prove  themselves  intelligent  and 
worthy  of  advanced  education.  There  are  numerous  board- 
ing schools  and  a  regular  interchange  of  pupils  between 
town  and  country  life.  Russia  seems  to  be  seeking  to  keep 
her  education  closely  in  touch  with  the  practical  purposes  of 
life,  not  allowing  the  powers  of  the  soul  to  become  dried 
up  in  academic  deserts. 

In  Great  Britain  education  has  changed  more  slowly,  the 
two  most  radical  experiments  being  those  of  A.  S.  Neill 
("The  Dominie")  who  now  has  a  school  in  the  south  of 


and  so  on  are  used  as  a  means  of  teaching  him  the  three  R's. 
Education  is  intimately  related  to  the  child's  environment 
through  which  the  child  achieves  his  own  education,  for  all 
true  education  is  auto-education.  This  method  can  be 
adopted  without  extra  expense  in  equipment  and  is  grad- 
ually permeating  the  primary  state  schools  of  Belgium. 

In  the  schools  of  the  Hague  a  modified  Montessori  method 
has  made  much  headway  under  the  guidance  of  Mme. 
Philippi  van  Reesema  and  many  model  classes  are  to  be 
seen  there.  There  are  also  several  interesting  experimental 
schools  of  the  new  type. 

In  general,  the  new  education  in  Europe  is  not  so  scientific 
in  outlook  as  in  America.  The  work  is  going  forward  but 
is  not  being  reduced  to  statistics;  we  are  not  "checking 
up"  our  results  in  the  same  way  that  American  educators 

i  See  The  New  Era,  October  1922  and  October  1925  (from  11  Tavistock 
Square,  London,  Eng.) 

*  See  The  New  Era,  October  1923. 

»  See  The  New  Era,  April   1926  and  October  1923.  _ 

« Individual  Work  in  an  Infants'  School  br  Jessie  Mackinder  (Educ. 
Pub.  Co.,  London.) 
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are  doing.  Education  as  a  science  is  not  given  the  impor- 
tant place  in  our  universities  that  is  given  to  it  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  still  largely  a  matter  of  personal  genius. 

The  parents  of  Europe  are  not  organized  as  in  America. 
Various  small  groups  exist  but  nothing  to  compare  with  the 
Parent-Teacher  Association. 

One  of  the  marks  of  most  pioneers  in  education  is  that 
they  bury  themselves  in  their  schools  and  give  all  their 
energy  and  enthusiasm  to  the  children,  not  going  out  into 
the  world  very  much.  It  seemed  necessary  to  form  some 
kind  of  link  between  these  isolated  pioneers  and  for  this 
purpose  the  New  Education  Fellowship  was  founded.  After 
the  war,  when  one  was  able  to  travel  freely  in  Europe,  one 
went  into  Germany  and  found  here  and  there  an  enthusi- 
astic pioneer  in  a  school  who  thought  that  he  had  discovered 
something  unique  in  educational  method,  something  that 
would  revolutionize  education.  Then  one  stepped  across 
to  France  or  Belgium  or  Switzerland  and  found  another 
pioneer  doing  the  same  thing  and  equally  thinking  that  his 
experiment  was  unique.  To  gather  these  pioneers  together 
is  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  Fellowship.  Through  its 
magazine,  The  New  Era,  which  also  has  French  and  Ger- 
man editions,  the  pioneers  are  now  kept  in  touch  with  each 
others'  work  and  every  two  years  they  are  brought  together 
at  an  international  conference,  arranged  by  the  Fellowship, 
for  mutual  refreshment  and  exchange  of  thought.  These 
conferences  have  been  held  in  Calais,  Montreux  and  Heidel- 
berg and  have  been  attended  by  teachers  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.  The  next  confernce  will  be  held  during  the 
first  fortnight  of  August  1927. 

The  Fellowship  has  also  established  three  Bureaux'  in 
London,  Germany  and  Switzerland.  These  bureaux  are 


centres  of  research  and  information  concerning  the  new 
education  movement.  They  assist  teachers  who  are  visit- 
ing different  countries  and  put  them  in  touch  with  the 
work  in  which  they  are  particularly  interested.  Next  year 
the  Fellowship  hopes  to  arrange  a  special  tour  for  Amer- 
ican teachers  who  wish  to  visit  the  progressive  schools  of 
Europe. 

We  pioneers  believe  that  the  new  education  is  contribut- 
ing to  the  solution  of  the  great  problems  of  the  world,  for 
the  children  now  in  our  schools  will  tackle  these  questions 
during  the  next  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  We  are  facing 
serious  problems  of  capital  and  labor,  economic  conditions 
and  racial  antagonisms.  We  need  the  new  education  prin- 
cipally as  a  gospel  of  the  new  social  order.  We  need  it  as 
a  means  of  so  training  our  boys  and  girls  that  they  will 
respond  to  these  challenges  in  a  big  way,  and  in  the  spirit 
of  brotherhood. 


^HE  casual  observer  may  not  think  that  there  is  much  ad- 
[  vance  in  educational  idealism  from  year  to  year,  but  we 
who  stand  at  the  centre  of  the  world  movement  can  see  the 
loving  fingers  that  in  all  countries  are  loosening  the  shackles 
that  have  bound  our  children  in  the  past;  we  can  see  the 
heroic  hearts  that  are  pouring  themselves  out  in  service  to 
the  children  so  that  in  due  time  they  may  know  the  fullness 
of  life.  We  ask  all  those  who  have  seen  the  vision  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  pioneers  by  joining  such  a  move- 
ment as  the  New  Education  Fellowship.  The  future  of  the 
world  lies  with  the  teachers  for  now,  as  always,  the  "world 
goes  forward  on  the  feet  of  little  children." 


•  Fellowship  Bureaux:   At   1 1   Tavistock   Square,   London;  at   Kohlgraben, 
ben  Vacha,  Rhon,  Germany;  at  Chemin  Peschier,   10,  Champel-Geneve. 
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Higher  Education 

By  FERN  BABCOCK 


IRLIE,  there  ain't  nothin'  grand  in  this  life." 
Eloise  continued  to  disillusion  the  group  of 
younger  girls  who  were  loitering  in  the  living 
room  of  the  working  girls'  home  after  dinner. 
As  I  reviewed  my  experiences  since  becoming 
an  industrial  wage-earner,  I  was  inclined  to  agree  with  her. 

It  was  with  high  enthusiasm  that  I  volunteered  as  one 
of  the  large  group  of  college  students  who  agreed  to  spend 
their  summer  vacation  studying  labor  problems  at  first  hand, 
following  the  Evanston  conference  a  year  ago  (see  The 
Survey,  February  15,  p.  547). 

When  I  arrived  in  Chicago  to  get  a  job,  it  had  seemed 
that  all  fields  were  open  to  me.  Early  Tuesday  morning 
I  went  down  into  the  industrial  section  of  the  Loop  to  get 
a  job.  Unless  you  have  done  it,  you  cannot  imagine  the 
sense  of  overwhelming  hopelessness  that  is  yours  after  you 
have  tramped  from  factory  to  factory  for  hours,  and  have 
been  told  sometimes  courteously,  but  often  gruffly,  that  there 
is  no  work  for  you;  have  felt  the  looks  of  mingled  scorn 
and  pity  that  the  employed  give  the  unemployed;  have 
realized  that  your  last  dollar  is  broken  and  that  there  is  no 
job  for  you  in  all  this  vast  working  city.  It  seemed  that  I 
never  would  get  a  job  because  I  lacked  that  one  essential, 
experience. 

"Tell  'em  you're  experienced,  kid,"  a  fellow  job-hunter 
advised.  "You'll  never  get  a  job  unless  you  do.  How  do 


you  suppose  I  learned  my  trade?  When  the  boss  asks  you 
if  you're  experienced,  tell  him  yes,  you  were  a  finisher  in 
St.  Louis.  You'll  probably  be  fired  in  an  hour,  but  you 
will  have  some  experience  for  the  next  place." 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  industries  where  the  ap- 
prentice system  is  still  used,  this  is  the  only  method  of 
learning  a  trade. 

About  eleven-thirty,  I  passed  a  restaurant  with  a 
"Waitress  wanted"  sign  in  the  window.  I  sought  the 
manager  and  timidly  applied.  His  only  question  was, 
"Can  you  go  to  work  right  away?"  As  I  nodded  assent 
he  hustled  me  into  an  apron,  and  I  was  at  work  on  my 
first  job.  Dorothy  showed  me  where  to  find  dishes  and 
silver,  and  the  boss  stationed  me  behind  the  front  counter. 
Before  I  had  time  to  survey  my  new  surroundings,  the 
noon  rush  was  on  and  my  counter  was  crowded  with  a 
dozen  hungry  men,  all  anxious  for  food  and  exceedingly 
disgusted  with  the  green  waitress  that  Harry  was  breaking 
in. 

I  thought  that  first  day  would  never  end.  When  we 
were  not  serving  customers,  we  were  cleaning  and  setting 
tables  for  the  next  meal.  Without  the  aid  of  liniment  and 
much  rubbing1,  I  never  could  have  gone  to  work  the  next 
day. 

The  boss  told  me  that  my  hours  were  from  ten  until 
eight,  and  that  wages  were  fourteen  dollars  and  as  much 
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more  as  I  could  make  in  tips.  Tips!  How  I  loathed  the 
fat  men  who  pitched  dimes  across  the  counter  at  me.  The 
other  waitresses  hated  the  tipping  system  too,  but  until  wages 
are  increased,  it  must  be  continued.  The  first  day  I  made 
twenty  cents  in  tips,  but  the  last  day  the  cashier  handed 
me  two  crisp  dollars  bills  for  the  change  I  gave  him. 

Dorothy  and  I  soon  became  fast  friends.  Her  life  had 
been  very  hard.  Just  before  graduating  from  high  school 
she  had  married  a  worthless  fellow,  from  whom  she  was 
trying  to  get  a  divorce.  Her  code  of  morals  was  somewhat 
different  from  mine,  but  as  she  said,  "Girlie,  by  the  time 
you've  worked  in  a  restaurant  as  long  as  I  have  you'll  be 
hard,  too."  Her  advice  to  me  was,  "Don't  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  men ;  it  doesn't  pay.  You  have  a  good 
time  for  a  while,  but  sooner  or  later  you're  down  and  out." 

After  getting  a  job,  one  must  find  a  room.  The  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  was  very  helpful  in  locating  me  in  a  church  sup- 
ported home  for  young  working  women.  In  many  respects, 
life  there  was  similar  to  that  in  college  dormitories.  One 
difference  was  that  the  caste  system  that  pervades  the  in- 
dustrial world,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  our  American  life, 
kept  us  from  enjoying  each  other.  Two  students  were  liv- 
ing in  the  club  to  get  "Bohemian  atmosphere."  Below 
them  were  the  stenographers,  who,  although  they  earn  less 
than  many  factory  workers,  are  potential  capitalists.  Al- 
most on  a  par  with  the  stenographers  but  in  a  different  group 
were  the  clerks.  -Last  in  line  were  the  factory  workers. 
All  looked  down  upon  the  Italians  who  lived  in  the  neigh- 
borhood around  us. 

One  evening  a  woman  tried  to  give  away  two  tickets  to 
White  City  (an  amusement  park),  but  they  went  unused, 
because  every  girl  in  the  club  was  too  tired  to  go.  Effi- 
ciency systems  may  be  increasing  production,  but  they  are 
also  helping  to  grind  the  last  bit  of  beauty  and  vivacity 
out  of  the  lives  of  the  workers.  After  frantically  feeding 
a  machine  for  eight  or  ten  hours,  the  only  thing  a  girl  can 
do  is  to  sleep  so  that  she  may  work  the  next  day,  to  pay 
for  a  bed  so  that  she  may  sleep  again. 

To  come  into  contact  with  the  organized  labor  move- 
ment, I  left  the  restaurant  and  secured  a  job  as  an  appren- 
tice in  a  union  book  bindery.  The  endless  monotony  of 
wrapping  millions  of  cards  into  thousands  of  packages  can- 
not be  expressed.  I  was  furious  when  after  forty-four  hours 
of  hard  labor  I  had  earned  only  sixteen  dollars,  yet  sixteen 
dollars  was  considered  good  wages  for  a  beginner.  The 
union  scale  for  journeywomen  is  twenty-five  dollars  a  week. 

The  spirit  of  the  workers  in  a  union  shop  was  very  differ- 
ent from  that  in  a  non-union  shop.  The  bindery  trade  is 
a  skilled  occupation  and  I  was  made  to  feel  proud  of  my 
job.  The  collective  bargaining  of  the  union  generates 
mutual  respect  between  the  management  and  the  employes, 
and  creates  fellowship  among  the  workers  themselves.  A 
few  unions  are  vitally  concerned  about  bettering  the  eco- 
nomic order,  but  the  majority  of  the  workers  with  whom 
I  came  in  contact  are  for  slightly  shorter  hours,  better  wages 
and  Coolidgian  prosperity. 

Probably  the  greatest  value  of  my  summer's  experience 
came  not  in  the  work  itself,  but  in  the  opportunity  to  meet 
industrial  workers  and  labor  leaders  and  attend  labor  meet- 
ings. I  came  away  from  Chicago  with  a  tremendous  re- 
spect for  the  labor  movement  and  the  intelligent  part  it 
is  playing  in  bringing  in  a  new  social  order. 

At  the  end  of  the  summer  the  Continuation  Committee 
of  the  Interdenominational  Conference  called  together  a 


group  of  twenty-five  students  who  had  been  workers  dur- 
ing the  summer.  We  met  at  Earlham  College  to  evaluate 
our  summer's  experience  and  to  seek  a  way  out  of  the  in- 
dustrial situation  for  ourselves  and  our  friends  in  factories 
and  mills.  We  tried  to  see  what  the  application  of  the 
Christian  philosophy  to  a  modern  industrial  situation  would 
mean.  Is  an  industrial  order  that  is  based  upon  greater 
production  rather  than  upon  the  development  of  human  per- 
sonality, Christian?  Can  one  keep  the  point  of  view  of 
labor  unless  he  adopts  the  living  standard  of  the  workers? 
Should  college  graduates  go  into  the  organized  labor  move- 
ment, or  are  they  more  effective  when  they  stay  in  the  pro- 
fessional class  and  attempt  to  work  through  education  and 
legislation?  Wages  can  be  increased,  hours  shortened, 
working  conditions  adjusted  to  produce  the  minimum  of 
strain  and  exertion,  caste  lines  can  be  abolished,  but  how 
can  wrapping  packages  ever  be  made  a  job  that  releases 
one's  creative  ability? 

We  who  spent  last  summer  in  industry  urge  all  other 
students  who  want  to  understand  modern  industrial  condi- 
tions and  to  know  life  from  another  angle,  to  become 
workers.  A  few  weeks  as  a  worker,  shorn  of  the  prestige 
that  membership  in  a  college  group  gives  and  faced  with 
the  necessity  of  hard  labor  to  earn  enough  to  pay  for  food 
and  shelter,  forces  one  to  make  a  new  adjustment  of  values. 
Honors  that  were  once  glorious  and  desirable  fade  into  in- 
significance in  comparison  with  the  struggle  for  economic 
freedom.  When  more  students  have  become  workers,  many 
of  the  shams  of  our  present  college  life  will  disappear. 

Teachers'  Budgets 

By  Ruth  Gillette  Hardy 

"YV7  HETHER  an  American  public  school  teacher  can 
YV  live  on  his  or  her  present  salary  and  if  so,  how, 
is  a  question  that  is  agitating  the  teachers,  the  taxpayers 
who  support  the  schools  and  the  parents  of  the  children 
who  attend  them. 

Into  the  sound  and  fury  of  the  debate,  Royal  Meeker, 
professor  of  economics  at  Carlton  College,  an  international 
authority  on  consumption  statistics,  introduces  a  carefully 
constructed  Study  of  the  Costs  and  Standards  of  Living  of 
Minneapolis  Teachers  in  Relation  to  Their  Salaries,  just 
published  by  the  Central  Committee  of  Teachers'  Associa- 
tions, Minneapolis. 

Data  on  actual  expenditures  by  teachers  was  obtained  by 
questionnaire  during  summer  vacation ;  data  to  determine 
minimum  expenditure  necessary  for  the  proper  health  and 
decency  of  public  school  teachers  in  Minneapolis  was  ob- 
tained partly  from  the  teachers'  statements,  partly  from  vari- 
ous quantity  budgets  previously  worked  out  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  by  the  Ladies'  Home 
Journal,  partly  after  discussion  with  teachers  and  social 
workers,  partly  on  actual  prices  current  in  Minneapolis  shops 
during  the  summer  of  1926.  No  attempt  is  made  to  con- 
struct an  actual  salary  schedule.  In  its  stress  on  standards, 
instead  of  haste  to  make  a  schedule,  it  stands  in  marked  con- 
trast to  the  recent  work  of  the  Citizens'  Committee  on 
Teachers'  Salaries  in  New  York  City;  it  furnishes  a  means 
of  study  and  salary  adjustment  which,  given  investigation 
of  current  local  prices  might  be  utilized  anywhere  in  the 
country. 

Replies  to  questionnaires  were  sent  in  by  108  of  the  men 
teachers,  40  per  cent  of  the  total  number,  and  by  541  women, 
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or  23  per  cent.  If  facts  are  known  about  any  such  per- 
centage of  closely  similar  units,  the  laws  of  chance  would 
operate  on  so  fair  a  sampling,  but  these  facts  pertain  to 
salary  groups  ranging  from  $1,000  to  $4,000  a  year  and 
to  position  groups  from  school  nurse  and  beginners  to  high- 
school  principals.  The  author  complains  that  "the  figures 
showing  expenditures,  surplus  and  deficits  do  not  behave  in 
the  seemly,  decorous,  dependable  and  foretellable  manner 
characteristic  of  phenomena  subject  to  the  orderly  laws  of 
chance,  but  behave  in  the  irritating,  lawless  and  unsatisfy- 
ing way  of  primeval  chaos."  Apart,  then,  from  showing 
certain  trends,  the  figures  collected  are  more  or  less  aban- 
doned in  reaching  the  final  conclusions. 

The  most  interesting  of  these  trends  is  shown  in  the 
table  on  numbers  of  dependents.  In  the  lower  income 
groups  the  women  have  more  persons  actually  or  partially 
dependent  upon  them  than  do  the  men.  "There  are  far 
more  unmarried  women  with  dependents  than  unmarried 
men,"  Professor  Meeker  points  out,  "the  number  being  102 
and  2,  respectively."  In  the  upper  half,  the  numbers  are 
sometimes  equal  with  the  men  pulling  a  fraction  ahead,  but 
the  total  average  number  of  dependents  reported  for  all 
groups  is  1.58  for  the  women  to  only  2.38  for  the  men,  or 
less  than  one  unit's  difference.  This  would  go  to  confirm 
the  observations  of  many  among  us  that  as  the  "great  fam- 
ily" of  a  simpler  society  is  broken  up,  as  sons  less  and  less 
expect  to  bring  their  wives  home  to  live,  the  care  of  the 
old  people  falls  on  the  unmarried  daughters. 

This  trend  and  the  demonstrated  cheapness  of  living, 
(and  above  all,  of  dressing)  to  meet  suitable  standards  of 
conformity  to  what  is  expected  of  public  school  teachers,  for 
the  individual  men  as  compared  with  the  women  unite  to 
make  as  strong  an  argument  for  equal  pay  for  men  and 
women  as  statistics  can  furnish,  but  no  conclusion  what- 
ever on  this  subject  is  drawn  by  the  author.  Pay  sched- 
ules in  Minneapolis  are  not  equal  and  equality  does  not 
seem  to  be  foreshadowed  in  the  final  recommendation  that 
"it  is  imperatively  necessary  that  maximum  salaries  be  pro- 
vided which  will  make  it  possible  for  the  regular  day-school 
teacher  to  rear  a  normal,  average  family  on  a  better  than 
a  minimum  scale  of  living."  It  is  evident  that  this  "regular 
day-school  teacher"  is  a  man;  the  estimated  cost  of  living 
for  his  "standard  family  of  five"  on  a  "better  than  minimum 
scale"  is  set  down  a  few  pages  before  at  $4,429,  or  more 
than  any  high  school  now  pays  as  a  maximum  for  a  regular 
position. 

A  LTHOUGH  the  positive  recommendations  are  pro- 
J[\  gressive,  including  automatic  advancements  in  salary  to 
all  competent  teachers,  the  measurement  of  competency  by 
impersonal  standards  only  and  maxima  which  represent 
reasonable  comfort  for  the  rank  and  file,  one  is  disheartened 
to  see  how  little  effect  statistical  studies  have  on  theprejudices 
of  the  human  statistician.  Not  only  is  equal  pay  shuffled  out 
of  sight,  but  the  dear  old  "standard  family  of  five"  is  made 
the  basis  of  calculation  in  the  face  of  positive  evidence  that 
the  average  number  of  dependents  among  even  the  married 
men  studied  is  2.41,  or  a  normal  family  of  three  and  a 
half.  Nowhere  is  the  range  of  families  about  the  average 
studied,  but  experience  would  suggest  that  this  is  as 
"chaotic"  as  the  other  measureable  activities  of  "untram- 
meled,  free-born  American  citizens  exercising  their  inalien- 
able rights  to  spend  or  save  or  go  into  debt  according  to 
the  dictates  of  their  own  notions."  The  obvious  solution 


of  the  family  wage  to  permit  at  once  a  basic  salary  equal 
for  men  and  women,  yet  within  the  means  of  a  municipality 
to  pay,  and  at  the  same  time  suitable  increments  for  those 
whose  good  citizenship  includes  the  upbringing  of  as  many 
children  as  their  health  and  courage  will  permit,  is  only 
shuddered  at:  "It  is  explicitly  stated  that  salaries  must  be 
paid  to  positions,  not  to  families."  Why  not?  It  just  isn't. 
Ask  no  questions. 

When  will  statistics,  most  impersonal  of  sciences,  train 
really  impersonal  research  workers,  who  can  follow  the  leads 
of  their  own  figures  and  dare  to  say:  "Come,  let  us  in- 
vestigate these  things?"  The  Minneapolis  teachers  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  having  secured  an  intelligent  study  of  pres- 
ent conditions;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  their  membership  in- 
cludes teachers  of  vision  who  can  disregard  obiter  dicta, 
even  in  print  they  have  themselves  paid  for,  and  construct 
schedules  based  on  all  the  factors  in  the  situation. 

RUTH  GILLETTE  HARDY 


THE  ROSENWALD  SCHOOLS  touch  the  lives  of  404,190 
Negro  children  in  the  South,  not  70,900  as,  through  a  typo- 
graphical error,  the  figure  was  given  in  the  Educational  De- 
partment of  The  Survey  for  November  15,  p.  216.  On  July  I, 
the  date  of  the  report  there  summarized,  the  number  of  pupils 
in  the  Rosenwald  Schools  was  393,300.  Buildings  completed 
during  the  summer  increased  the  number  on  November  I  by 
10,860.  Additional  applications  under  the  current  budget  have 
been  approved  for  191  projects,  including  166  schoolhouses,  19 
additions  and  6  teacher's  homes,  estimated  to  cost  $738,785 
and  calling  for  $139,045  from  the  Rosenwald  Fund. 

ON  JANUARY  I,  1927,  Mary  M.  Pickering,  R.N.,  will  take 
up  her  duties  as  incumbent  of  the  new  chair  of  Nursing  Edu- 
cation just  established  at  the  University  of  California  at  Berke- 
ley. Establishment  of  this  chair  is  the  result  of  action  taken 
by  the  California  Legislature  in  1925  at  the  impetus  of  the 
nurses  of  the  state,  whose  advice  was  requested  in  the  disposal 
of  funds  accumulated  from  the  fees  paid  in  to  the  Bureau  ol 
Registration  of  Nurses.  These  funds  had  been  "frozen"  for 
two  years  by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1923;  with 
their  release  it  was  the  decision  of  the  directors  of  California 
nursing  organizations  that  the  surplus  could  be  most  effectively 
employed  in  establishing  what  heretofore  has  been  totally  lacking 
in  the  West,  a  foundation  in  nursing  education  for  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  and  administrators  in  schools  of  nursing,  with 
courses  directly  in  this  field  and  correlated  courses  in  the  his- 
tory of  education,  psychology,  principles  of  teaching  and  pre- 
ventive medicine.  Miss  Pickering  will  have  the  rank  of 
assistant  professor  of  nursing  education;  to  take  up  this  posi- 
tion she  resigns  the  direction  of  the  University  of  California 
Training  School  for  Nurses  which  she  has  held  since  1922. 
She  herself  is  a  graduate  of  Berea  College  and  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital  School  of  Nursing.  The  new  found- 
ation is  unique  in  that  it  is  created  by  funds  paid  in  by  nurses 
themselves  for  registration  fees  and  devoted  to  this  purpose 
according  to  their  own  wishes.  Other  notable  establishments 
in  the  field  of  nursing  education  in  this  country  have  included 
the  gifts  of  Mrs.  Helen  Hartley  Jenkins  to  the  Department 
of  Nursing  and  Health  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New  York  City;  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Chester  C.  Bolton 
to  the  Western  Reserve  School  of  Nursing  at  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
and  the  grant  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  to  the  School  of 
Nursing  at  Yale  University,  New  Haven. 


HEALTH 


A  Statistical  David 


By  HAVEN  EMERSON,  M.D. 


THERE  will  appear  in  an  early  issue  of  the  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Public  Health  an  argument,  and 
the  record  of  amply  supporting  facts,  which  will 
be  recognized  widely  as  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  philosophy  and  science  of  preventive  medi- 
cine. Ira  S.  Falk,  from  his  vantage  point  as  statistician  of 
the  Chicago  Department  of  Health  and  professor  of  hygiene 
and  bacteriology  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  has  brought 
down  big  game  from  among  the  biometrists  and  eugenists 
of  England  and  the  United  States  with  his  well-directed 
pebble  of  fact. 

Nothing  more  heartening  came  out  of  the  recent  Buffalo 
meeting  of  assembled  sanitarians  of  America  than  this 
resounding  blow"  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  truth  about 
infant  mortality,  and  the  benefits  that  follow,  at  least  for 
ten  years,  a  reduction  in  baby  deaths. 

Dr.  Josephine  Baker  in  New  York  ten  years  ago  out- 
lined the  trend  of  evidence.  By  using  simple  arithmetic 
and  her  imagination,  which  came  from  long  familiarity 
with  the  picture  of  child  life  and  its  losses,  she  proved  to 
the  satisfaction  of  those  engaged  in  infant  welfare  work 
that  the  effect  of  measures  which  operated  in  the  first  twelve 
months  were  of  enduring  value  as  expressed  in  the  survival 
of  children  at  least  up  to  the  age  of  five  years.  Sir  Arthur 
Newsholme  did  the  same  service  as  became  him  in  his  ad- 
ministrative capacity  in  England. 

But  common  sense  and  obvious  facts  did  not  prevent  the 
influence  of  the  school  of  Pearson,  Gallon,  Snow,  Green- 
wood and  Pearl  from  bringing  the  big  guns  of  elaborate 
mathematics  into  play  to  cast  doubt  and  discredit  on  the 
efforts  of  health  officers  and  their  many  resourceful  and 
determined  colleagues,  implying  that  to  save  infant  lives 


was  only  to  carry  weaklings  along  and  swell  death  rates 
later  in  childhood. 

But  now  we  know  that  if  ten  babies  under  one  year  of 
life  are  saved  from  death  by  the  prevention  of  those  two 
most  serious  of  the  communicable  diseases,  summer  diarrhea 
and  the  common  cold,  and  their  various  accompaniments, 
eight  or  nine  other  children  between  two  and  five  years 
of  life  are  also  saved. 

For  every  gain  in  the  downward  trend  of  infant  mortality 
we  may  reasonably  count  on  a  further  favorable  change  in 
the  death  rate  of  children  during  the  following  nine  years. 

Preventive  medicine,  as  curative  medicine,  is  concerned 
with  saving  life.  No  one  has  successfully  persuaded  health 
officers  to  apply  sanitation  in  a  selective  manner  with  a 
view  to  salvaging  Nordics,  while  letting  "undesirables"  fight 
their  way  through  disease  instead  of  being  guided  around  it. 

The  most  sensitive  index  of  success  in  the  health  service 
of  any  community  is  the  rate  of  drop  in  its  infant  mortality 
or  its  level  at  a  favorable  low  point. 

If  this  accomplishment  be  against  the  interest  of  our  race 
or  nation  in  the  future,  we  shall  learn  of  it  through  personal 
performance  or  failure  of  the  babes  snatched  from  the  dirty 
milk  and  salivary  kisses  of  today.  Or  we  shall  resort  to 
honest  study  of  our  immediate  experience  which  by  its  mass 
and  uniformity  gives  fairly  overwhelming  answer. 

Dr.  Falk  disclaims  any  immediate  concern  with  eugenics, 
birth  control,  the  maintenance  of  a  favorable  population 
balance.  When  we  recall  the  truly  colossal  loss  of  life 
before  the  end  of  the  normal  term  of  pregnancy,  by  abor- 
tions, miscarriages,  stillbirths,  prematurity,  congenital  syph- 
ilis, we  must  join  in  Dr.  Falk's  eagerness  to  argue  for  the 
safety  of  the  children  born  alive. 
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How  delightful  to  have  a  master  mechanic  with  figures 
show  up  the  shallowness  which  has  accompanied  the 
meticulous  mathematics  of  the  Pearsonian  group  of  students. 
"The  mathematical  methods  which  they  used,  however  ex- 
quisite per  se,  were  applied  in  a  manner  as  thoroughly  un- 
justified as  their  conclusion  is  unsound." 

"It  is  certainly  reasonable  to  assume  that  for  each  infant 
life  that  is  saved  by  this  or  that  public  health  measur-, 
there  are  one,  two,  three  or  more  infants  who  are  preserved 
from  sickness  and  consequently  from  organic  injury  that 
may  serve  as  a  secondary  or  contributory  cause  of  death 
in  the  second,  third  or  later  year  of  life  of  the  same  infant." 

Oh  ye  of  little  faith!  Is  it  so  soon  forgotten  that  for 
every  death  of  typhoid  fever  prevented,  at  least  ten  cases 
of  the  disease  were  avoided?  Can  you  not  remember  -the 
evidence  offered  by  Louis  I.  Dublin  that  even  those  who 
recover  from  typhoid  or  scarlet  fever  carry  the  wound  all 
their  lives  and  pay  for  the  disease  by  a  shorter  life?  To 
save  an  infant's  life  from  summer  diarrhea  means  saving  a 
row  of  babies  from  the  severe  but  not  deadly  injury  of  such 
an  illness  with  it's  toxic  injury  of  many  tissues  and  reduced 
resistance  to  other  hovering  dangers. 

"The  coefficients  of  correlation  are  variously  8  to  26.5 
times  their  probable  errors."  How  can  people  talk  that 
way  about  the  living  idols  of  a  family!  About  the  hope 
and  concentrated  symbol  of  devotion  of  parents!  Truly, 
to  confute  the  inhumanists  of  the  Pearson,  Biometric  &  Co. 


school,  we  must  resort  to  least  squares  and  the  smoothment 
of  trends.  And  our  champion  has  discovered  the  loose  joint 
in  their  armor — or  is  it  the  loose  screw  in  their  mental 
machinery? — and  thrust  in  the  fine  point  of  his  own 
Chicagoan  logic. 

"These  figures  mean  that  in  the  period  1910-1925,  as- 
sociated with  each  ten  infant  lives  that  were  saved  by  reduc- 
tions in  the  infant  death  rate  there  were  4.4  lives  saved 
among  children  in  the  second  year  of  life,  1.7  in  the  third, 
1.3  in  the  fourth  and  1.2  in  the  fifth  year  of  life."  Surely 
a  goodly  harvest  and  at  little  cost  of  effort;  10  babies  and 
8.6  older  brothers  and  sisters  garnered  by  the  same  machinery. 

"It  is  plain  that  the  data  which  were  examined  provide 
no  evidence  to  substantiate  the  indictment  of  infant  welfare 
work  on  the  ground  that  it  operates  to  preserve  the  unfit." 

"Everything  that  has  come  out  of  our  statistical  studies 
tends  to  emphasize  the  validity  of  a  dictum  enunciated  many 
years  ago  by  Farr:  'In  addition  to  the  immediate  accomplish- 
ment in  life-saving,  infant  welfare  operates  to  preserve 
fitness  by  reducing  the  incidence  of  damaging  but  non-lethal 
sickness.'" 

"So  far  as  evidence  has  been  obtained  from  Chicago's 
vital  statistics  for  the  years  1900  to  1925,  it  appears  that 
reductions  in  infant  mortality  have  operated  primarily  in  a 
manner  to  conserve  the  natural  hygienic  resources  of  infancy 
and  childhood." 


Laying  the  Ghost  of  State  Medicine 


By  WENDELL  F.  JOHNSON 


THE  Toledo  Academy  of  Medicine  was  thoroughly 
aroused.  Stirred  by  papers  delivered  at  their  state 
medical  association  meetings  and  agitated  still  more 
by  the  alarmist  speeches  of  their  president,  the 
local  body  of  physicians  had  been  led  to  envision 
the  coming  of  the  horrific  dragon,  state  medicine,  with  the 
more  general  evils  of  Communism  following  close  behind. 

"Socialism,  Bolshevism  and  Communism,  the  Three 
Musketeers,"  had  been  the  keynote  of  an  address  by  the 
president  of  the  Academy  to  a  meeting  of  social  workers 
called  to  discuss  the  relation  of  social  work  to  medicine. 
About  the  same  time,  the  Academy  adopted  a  formal  resolu- 
tion declaring  their  belief  that  free  medical  care  was  being 
given  to  many  persons  who  could  employ  a  private  physician 
and  demanding  an  investigation  of  the  free  dispensaries  of 
the  city. 

At  this  juncture,  the  social  agencies  interested  in  health 
work  decided  to  come  together  and  discuss  the  situation. 
Obviously  they  could  not  operate  free  dispensaries  without 
the  aid  and  support  of  the  medical  profession.  Further- 
more, it  was  well  for  them,  in  the  interest  of  good  social 
work,  to  appraise  their  own  policies  and  their  own  methods 
in  a  way  that  they  had  not  done  before. 

The  groups  that  met  represented  all  of  the  free  hospital 
dispensaries  in  the  city,  the  Dental  Dispensary,  the  District 
Nurse  Association,  the  Jewish  Federation  and  the  general 
family  social  agency.  The  latter  two  agencies  were  included 
because  they,  of  course,  sent  many  persons  to  the  dispensaries 


for  medical  care,  and  such  patients  were  admitted  without 
further  question. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  group  it  became  apparent  that, 
while  no  dispensary  accepted  patients  indiscriminately  with- 
out regard  to  their  ability  to  pay  for  professional  service, 
no  uniform  standards  of  admission  were  being  followed. 
Each  case  was  decided  at  the  discretion  of  the  particular 
worker  handling  the  case.  It  was  agreed  that  the  agencies 
could  best  convince  the  medical  profession  that  indiscriminate 
free  service  was  not  being  given,  by  formulating  a  definite 
admission  policy  upon  some  sound  basis.  This  then  became 
the  primary  aim  and  a  committee  was  formed  to  draft 
such  a  policy. 

Inquiry  as  to  the  experience  of  other  cities  indicated 
general  agreement  that  there  are  three  factors  to  be  con- 
sidered in  any  admission  policy;  namely,  the  patient's 
financial  resources,  his  requirements  for  maintenance  of  him- 
self and  his  dependents,  and  the  probable  cost  of  the  needed 
medical  treatment.  It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to 
determine  a  minimum  standard  of  living  and  prepare  a 
family  budget  according  to  that  standard. 

What  shall  be  considered,  the  committee  asked  itself,  the 
minimum  essentials  which  a  family  or  individual  may  be 
expected  to  provide  before  paying  for  their  own  medical 
service?  The  question  was  answered  as  follows: 

Rent 

Fuel  and  light 

Food 
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Minimum  clothing  requirements 
Minimum  housefurnishings 
Insurance   (policies  not  to  exceed  $1,000) 
Carfare  for  wage-earner. 

Granting  this  statement  of  essentials  to  be  sound,  it  fol- 
lowed that  free  medical  service  should  not  be  provided 
unless  the  income  is  insufficient  to  pay  rent,  provide  minimum 
food  and  fuel  requirements,  supply  immediate  clothing  needs, 
meet  immediate  payments  on  absolutely  necessary  household 
furnishings,  pay  insurance  premiums  on  policies  not  in  ex- 
cess of  $i,OOO,  provide  carfare  necessary  for  the  wage- 
earner  in  reaching  his  place  of  employment,  and  in  addi- 
tion pay  for  necessary  medical  service. 

A  standard  family  budget  to  include  these  items  was 
prepared,  based  on  a  study  of  similar  budgets  in  other 
cities,  with  local  prices  applied.  The  committee  wished  to 
be  conservative,  and  so  set  the  amounts  at  what  they  con- 
sidered an  absolute  minimum.  In  presenting  it,  they  em- 
phasized the  fact  that  it  was  not  to  be  considered  as  a 
complete  living  budget,  but  was  intended  to  include  only 
those  minimum  essentials  which  a  family  must  have  before 
they  should  be  expected  to  pay  for  medical  service.  Ad- 
ditional items  necessary  for  an  American  standard  of  living 
for  an  independent  family,  such  as  church  and  lodge  dues, 
recreation,  books  and  education,  had,  they  pointed  out,  been 
omitted  from  consideration,  on  the  ground  that  before  a 
person  should  spend  money  on  those  things,  he  should  pay 
for  his  own  medical  service. 

It  was  emphasized  further,  that  the  budget  alone  could 
not  automatically  determine  the  ability  of  a  particular 
person  to  pay  for  a  particular  medical  service,  except  in 
cases  in  which  the  income  of  that  person  or  family  is  less 
than,  or  equal  to,  the  amount  which  the  budget  shows  is 
needed  for  those  minimum  essentials.  Where  the  income 
exceeds  that  amount,  the  question  of  eligibility  to  free  care 
can  be  answered  only  by  the  amount  of  that  excess  and  the 
extent  and  nature  of  the  person's  medical  needs. 

The  report  of  the  committee,  having  been  adopted  by 
the  group,  was  presented  to  the  Academy's  Committee  on 
Clinics  and  Dispensaries.  It  consisted  of  two  parts:  a 
general  statement  of  policy  and  standards,  and  a  standard 
budget  for  a  family  and  for  individuals  adrift.  The  first 
part  was  taken,  with  slight  modifications,  from  a  similar 
statement  prepared  by  the  Hospital  Council  of  Cleveland. 
It  was  as  follows: 


Before  an  "Individual  Adrift  "is  Asked 

to  Pay  for  Medical  Service,  He 

Should  Be  Able  to  Meet: 


(Weekly  Basis) 

Minimum  Essentials  Man 

Room    and    Board    $10.00 

Clothing     1.25 

Laundry     .50 

Carefare    and    Incidentals 3.00 


Woman 
$10.00 

i-75 
.50 
3-co 

$15.25 

NOTE:  Additional  factors,  such  as  previous  unemployment, 
present  discontinuance  of  work  on  account  of  illness, 
and  payments  to  dependents  must  be  considered  in 
addition  to  extent  and  nature  of  the  person's  med- 
ical needs. 


Before  Paying  For  Medical  Service 
A  Toledo  Family  Should  Have: 

INDIVIDUAL  COSTS       (MONTHLY  BASIS)       HOUSEHOLD  BASIS 


Member! 

°t. 
Family 

Man 

Woman 
Boy  over  14 


Esti-        Esti- 
mated    mated 

Food  Clothing 
Needs       Needs 


13.00 

11.00 

13.00 


5.00 

4.50 
5.00 


Girl  over  14        12.00        4.50 


Boy  11-14 
Girl  11-14 
Boy  9-11 

Girl   9-11 
Boy   7-9 

Girl    7-9 

Child  5-7 
Child   3-5 


11.00 

10.75 

9.25 

9.00 
8.50 

g.»5 

8.00 
7-75 


4-5o 
4.25 
3.00 

2-75 
2-75 

2.50 

2.00 
1.50 


Child  under  3        7.25         1.50 


Minimum  Furniture  Re- 
quirements         4.00 

Household    Incidentals.     4.00 

Carfare      for      Wage- 
earner    5.00 

Insurance    3.00 

(Or  actual  payments 
on  not  to  exceed 
$1,000) 

Light    1.50 

Fuel: 

Summer  Months 4.00 

Winter    Months 12.00 

Rent     (Use    actual    fig- 
ures     

Other  Family  Needs: 

Per  adult    1.50 

Per  child  under   14. .       .75 

***  In  computing  food  cost 
for  family  of  5  to  7  per- 
sons, reduce  total  8%. 
For  family  of  more  than 
7,  reduce  total  by  10%. 


Total  Needs  for  Month  as  per  above 
Total  Income    for    Month 

Surplus  of  income  over  needs  should  be  used  for  needed 
medical  service.  To  the  extent  that  the  surplus  is  inade- 
quate to  meet  cost  of  medical  service,  free  service  is  neces- 
sary. 


POLICY — In  determining  admission  to  a  dispensary,  the  needs 
of  the  patient  and  the  protection  of  the  community  must  be 
the  primary  considerations.  The  medical  profession  has  a 
right  to  be  protected  against  imposition  by  persons  who  seek 
in  clinics  the  unpaid  service  of  a  physician  when  they  could 
afford  to  pay  for  the  medical  care  which  they  need. 

STANDARDS — In  determining  the  admission  of  individual 
cases  to  a  dispensary,  three  points  need  to  be  considered ; 
namely,  the  income  of  the  patient  or  family,  the  size  and 
responsibilities  of  the  family  according  to  a  minimum  standard 
of  living,  and  the  duration  and  probable  cost  of  adequate 
medical  treatment  for  the  disease  or  condition  found.  Under 
certain  circumstances,  public  health  considerations  must  be  the 
determining  factor;  for  example,  a  case  of  infectious  syphilis 
may  demand  immediate  treatment,  irrespective  of  what  later 
disposition  of  the  case  is  made. 

The  Academy's  committee  was  evidently  impressed  with 
the  thoroughness  and  the  fairness  of  the  report,  but  they 
asked  time  to  consider  it  and  discuss  it  among  themselves. 
After  several  weeks  they  reported  the  whole  procedure  to 
a  general  meeting  of  the  Academy,  approving  the  statement 
of  policy  and  characterizing  as  sound  the  principle  of  the 
standard  budget  as  a  basis  for  determining  admission  to 
dispensary  care.  To  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  social 
agencies,  the  one  objection  which  the  Academy  made  was 
that  the  standard  budget  was  too  low  and  should  be  revised 
upwards.  It  was  felt,  for  example,  that  some  allowance 
should  be  made  for  recreation  as  being  necessary  to  health, 
even  though  the  inclusion  of  such  an  allowance  would,  of 
course,  make  more  families  eligible  to  free  care. 

This  action  on  the  part  of  the  Academy's  committee 
demonstrated  that  when  satisfied  that  dispensaries  were 
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following  a  reasonable  and  intelligent  method  of  ad- 
mitting patients  to  free  care,  the  physicians  were  entirely 
willing  that  such  care  should  be  given  and  were  glad  to 
contribute  their  professional  services  for  dispensary  work. 
The  social  agencies  felt  that  the  committee  had  shown  a 
fair  and  even  generous  attitude.  In  compliance  with  the 
suggestion  of  a  more  liberal  budget,  they  revised  the  schedule 
upward,  making  a  slight  increase  in  the  allowances  for  food 
and  adding  a  small  amount  for  "other  family  needs,"  to 
allow  for  some  recreation  and  other  unspecified  expenditures. 

The  Academy  recommended  that  the  standard  budget  so 
revised,  should  mark  the  division  between  care  by  a  dis- 
pensary and  care  by  a  private  physician.  In  other  words, 
even  though  a  patient  is  able  to  pay  only  a  part  of  the  cost 
of  his  treatment,  he  should  be  cared  for  by  a  private 
physician  rather  than  by  the  dispensary.  The  Academy 
opposed  the  admission  of  patients  to  dispensary  care  on  a 
part-pay  basis. 

While  the  social  agencies  are  not  sure  that  this  policy 
can  be  followed  strictly,  it  is  believed  that  the  establish- 
ment of  an  entente  cordiale  between  the  agencies  and  the 
physicians  has  paved  the  way  for  an  amiable  settlement  of 
the  question  as  particular  border-line  cases  arise.  For  an 


important  suggestion  made  by  the  Academy's  committee 
was  that  there  be  frequent  contacts  between  the  Academy 
and  the  social  agencies  in  order  to  arrive  at  mutual  agree- 
ment regarding  any  questions  that  concern  the  local  dis- 
pensary situation.  The  plan  calls  for  the  reference  of 
grievances  to  a  joint  committee  representing  both  groups. 
This,  it  is  believed,  will  eliminate  differences  that  may  arise, 
thereby  promoting  good  will  and  mutual  understanding. 

Finally,  the  Academy's  committee  report  dispels  the 
physicians'  fears  regarding  the  abuse  of  free  dispensary  care 
and  the  social  evils  they  had  thought  to  be  impending. 
•Because  the  pros  and  cons  of  state  medicine  were  not 
brought  into  the  discussion  and  attention  was  centered 
instead  on  the  practical  questions  involved,  it  was  found 
comparatively  easy  to  reach  agreement.  By  the  simple  ex- 
pedient of  a  careful  analysis  of  the  immediate  principles 
involved  in  the  granting  of  free  medical  care,  and  an  honest 
effort  to  work  out  a  scientific  plan  for  carrying  out  those 
principles,  the  dragon  of  state  medicine  has  been  conjured 
away  and  the  "Three  Musketeers  of  Socialism,  Bolshevism 
and  Communism"  have  been  effectually  exorcised,  as  the 
most  ethereal  of  spirits,  the  ghosts  of  beings  that  never 
did  exist. 


A  Milky  Way  in  Georgia 

By  MARGARET  WHITTIER,  R.N. 

This  is  the  paper  awarded  the  second  prize  of  $100  by  }he  jury  which  judged 
the  manuscripts  on  public  health  submitted  for  the  first  of  the  series  of  quarterly 
awards  offered  by  the  Harmon  Foundation  through  Survey  Associates.  It  is  pub- 
lished simultaneously  here  and  in  the  December  issue  of  The  Public  Health  Nurse. 


AER  my  marriage  I  found  myself  fifteen  miles 
from  a  city,  in  a  Georgia  mill  village  of  some 
thousand  persons,  of  varying  and  various  stages 
of  civilization.  Coming  almost  entirely  from 
remote  mountain  regions,  their  customs  are  prim- 
itive, their  social  impulses  practically  nil,  and  their  ideas  of 
health  and  hygiene  like  the  darky's  description  of  too  much 
watermelon — "dar  ain't  no  such  animile."  One  family,  in 
fact,  refused  to  move  into  a  newly  built,  modern  mill-house 
because  they  were  horrified  to  find  the  toilet  inside ! 

When  I  had  become  accustomed  to  causing,  on  my  trips 
through  the  village,  more  whispers  and  excited  comments 
than  would  have  been  granted  a  circus  parade,  because  I 
was  "de  Boss'  Yankee  wife,"  I  began  to  prove  again  the 
truth  of  the  old  saying,  "once  a  nurse,  always  a  nurse,"  by 
answering  eagerly  calls  for  help  on  cases  ranging  from  green 
apple  aches  to  one  case  of  suicide,  and  by  investigating  vari- 
ous questions  of  sanitation  that  came  to  my  notice. 

One  morning,  John,  our  Negro  milkman,  casually  an- 
nounced that  as  his  wife  had  smallpox  she  would  not  be 
able  to  do  my  washing  "that  week."  That  started  a  fast 
and  furious  train  of  thought  which  ended  in  a  series  of 
questions  which  in  turn  unfolded  a  most  startling  state  of 
affairs. 

Some  of  the  villagers  had  their  own  cows,  some  had  not. 
To  furnish  milk  to  the  latter,  the  mill  had  procured  a  num- 
ber of  cows  which  were  in  charge  of  the  above-mentioned, 


ignorant,  dirty  Negro.  He  "cared  for"  them,  milked  them, 
sold  the  milk  in  bottles  regularly  to  a  certain  number  of 
families,  and  the  rest  through  the  mill  commissary. 

"Does  John  boil  the  bottles?  Scrub  cows  and  his  hands? 
Use  a  milk  cooler?"  demanded  Ex-Nurse. 

"Oh  yes — certainly!  Why  of  course!"  Confident  Hus- 
band replied. 

Ex-Nurse,  being  from  Missouri,  looked  into  things. 

The  cows  apparently  were  never  curried  nor  cleaned,  and 
their  bags  admittedly  were  washed  no  oftener  than  the 
milker's  hands,  i.  e.,  never.  The  milk  cooler  never  had  ice 
nor  iced  water  in  it,  and  was  merely  rinsed  out  after  use 
with  polluted  river  water.  The  bottles  were  washed  with 
cold  water  and  strong  washing  powders,  in  a  dark,  dirty- 
floored  basement,  in  two  slimy  wooden  tubs  used  also  for 
family  laundry.  Occasionally  the  washing  powders  were 
not  thoroughly  rinsed  out,  causing  the  milk  in  the  bottles  to 
foam  like  beer.  What  happened  in  the  stomach,  I  hesitate 
to  guess! 

Well — we  knew  the  worst.  Next  came  the  relieving  of 
feelings  and  fury  by  a  verbal  explosion,  and  then  to  work. 

Confident  Husband  was  first  bewildered,  then  amused 
and  interested,  finally  he  arose  to  the  occasion  and  not  only 
backed  up  Ex-Nurse's  plans  but  made  better  ones. 

Two  of  the  wives  of  the  leading  families  were  called  into 
consultation ;  trips  were  made  to  several  small  but  well  run 
dairies  in  the  vicinity,  the  Riot  Act  read  to  other  amazed 
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husbands,  and  a  Ways  &  Means  Committee  organized  which 
drew  up  and  presented  to  the  Powers  That  Be  a  list  of 
desired  (and  required)  changes.  These  changes  were  made 
as  modest  as  sanitation  would  allow,  for  the  Powers  That 
Be  in  a  cottonmill  dislike  radical  upset. 

The  Powers  That  Be  read,  gasped  (remember  they  and 
their  families  were  drinking  the  milk  too!)  swore  a  little 
at  "that  d —  nigger,"  and  approved,  with  the  following 
result : 

1.  The  cows  have  all  been  tuberculin  tested. 

2.  They  are  curried,  and  their  bags  washed  before  milking. 

3.  A  neat  little  building,  nine  by  twelve  feet,  has  been 
erected  near  the  milking  stall.     It  is  gray  outside  and  its 
washable  walls  of  celotex  are  kept  a  gleaming  white.     Its 
floor  is  concrete.    Across  one  end  runs  a  sterilizing  chamber 
with  a  thermometer  attached,  so  there  is  no  guessing.     Part 
is  rilled  with  pegs  on  which  to  put  the  bottles,  upside  down, 
part  is  so  built  as  to  accommodate  coolers,   pails,   bottles, 
fillers  and  so  on.     Hot  steam  goes  to  it  from  a  sturdy  little 
boiler  under  a  shed  outside.    A  door,  plus  a  screen-door,  is 
at  one  end,   and  just  inside  is  the  ice-box  which   is   kept 
filled,  the  ice  being  used  in  the  cooler.    Two  screened  double 
windows  nearly  fill  each  side  wall.     Under  one  is  a  deep 
enamelled  iron  sink  with  hot  and  cold  water,  and  an  electric 
bottle  brush;   under  the  other  is  a  table. 

4.  We  have  a  double  supply  of  bottlees,   bottle   fillers, 
semi-covered  pails,  strainers  and  coolers. 

5.  Three  of  the  ladies — now  known  as  "The  Cow  Girls" 
— take  turns,  a  week  at  a  time,  at  being  at  the  dairy  at  a 
certain  time  each  day,  when  a  Negro  especially  detailed  for 
the  work  keeps  a  fire  going  under  "Job,"  the  boiler.    These 
volunteers  wash,  rinse  and  sterilize  the  bottles  and  utensils, 
and  as  we  have  the  double  supply,  once  a  day  is  sufficient 
for  the  two  daily  milkings. 

6.  John  has  been  discharged — no,  fired — and  in  his  place 
is  a  willing  soul  whose  aim  is  to  please,  even  in  carrying  out 
"other  folks'  fool  notions." 

So  far,  so  good.  We  have  only  started.  Some  day  we 
hope  to  have,  in  place  of  the  "Amiable  Nit-Wit,"  a  grad- 
uate of  an  agricultural  school,  who  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
dairy  and  the  gardening  which  attends  the  upkeep  of  a 
village.  We  talk  of  modern  barns,  of  superior  stock  and — 
but  that  is  another  story.  However,  if  this  account  of  a 
very  modest  filling  of  a  very  real  need  should  by  any  trick 
of  Fate  win  one  of  the  coveted  prizes,  another  public  health 
problem  will  be  solved,  for  the  money  will  go  towards  a 
long-desired  Frigidaire.  And  if  anyone  who  may  have  read 
thus  far  wants  the  above  mentioned  job,  let  him — or  her — 
communicate  with  the  author.  The  greater  the  applicants' 


knowledge  of  cows,  milk  and  sanitation,  the  warmer  the 
welcome. 


Newsboys 


DOES  a  newsboy  suffer  in  health  from  his  work  on 
the  streets  in  all  weathers?  Several  studies  have  been 
made  of  the  social  background  of  boys  in  the  street  trades, 
of  the  homes  they  come  from,  their  incentives  for  work, 
their  play  and  their  ambitions,  but  the  study  of  a  thousand 
newsboys  completed  last  summer  by  the  New  York  Tuber- 
culosis and  Health  Association  is  the  first  in  that  or  any 
other  city  which  laid  chief  emphasis  upon  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  boys.  As  the  survey  points  out,  the  ideal  method 
would  be  to  study  the  boys  when  they  enter  the  trade, 
and  again,  after  a  lapse  of  a  year  or  two,  to  note  the  im- 
provement or  impairment.  In  this  case,  however,  only  one 
careful  physical  examination  was  possible.  Its  results,  in 
the  main,  were  encouraging: 

"The  percentage  of  physical  impairments  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  higher  than  among  boys  who  are  not  engaged  in 
street  trading.  Certainly  there  is  no  greater  incidence  of 
heart  disease  among  them.  The  concensus  of  opinion  of  the 
examining  physicians  was  that  this  group  of  boys  was  un- 
usually healthy,  and  that  the  strain  of  hours,  weights 
carried,  and  nervous  tension,  seemed  to  be  counterbalanced 
by  the  resistance  to  disease  built  up  by  the  life  out-of-doors." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  committee  felt  that  the  exposure 
to  cold  and  damp  which  the  work  of  a  newsboy  entails 
raises  the  question  of  the  advisability  of  permitting  children 
who  are  susceptible  to  sore  throat  and  rheumatic  infections 
to  enter  the  trade.  This  group  shows  a  relatively  large 
number  who  reported  histories  of  these  ailments;  and  it  is 
in  the  interests  of  preventive  work,  especially  in  relation 
to  heart  disease,  to  take  special  account  of  this  factor  and 
to  see  that  all  possible  remedial  measures  are  taken.  The 
committee  emphasized  the  desirability  of  periodic  medical 
examinations  of  newsboys,  perhaps  annually  at  the  time  of 
renewing  the  licenses. 

A  similar  study  of  young  street  traders,  recently  made 
in  Buffalo  by  the  Children's  Aid  and  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  showed  slightly  different 
findings.  A  group  of  228  newsboys  and  bootblacks  showed 
a  higher  incidence  of  physical  defects  than  12,314  school- 
boys examined  the  same  year,  the  greatest  disadvantages  ap- 
pearing in  visual  defects  and  abnormal  heart  conditions. 
The  much  higher  incidence  of  the  latter  reported  in  Buffalo 
(6.4  per  cent  in  Buffalo  as  compared  to  1.5  per  cent  in 
New  York)  may  reflect  different  classifications  in  examina- 
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In  New  York  the  work  was  done  by  heart  specialists 
rho  included  only  organic  heart  disease,  disregarding  im- 
naterial  functional  disturbances  of  the  heart.    Buffalo,  too, 
recommends    stricter    enforcing    of    the    law    relating    to 
licensing  of  street  traders  who  are  physically  or  mentally 
unfit. 

Both  studies,  like  earlier  surveys  in  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  and  Troy,  showed  that  the  very  large  majority  of 
hese  boys  came  from  "normal"  families,  in  which  both 
irents  were  living.  In  Buffalo  the  average  family  income 
136  cases  in  which  it  could  be  ascertained  was  $1,301.49 
or  an  average  family  of  6.3  persons,  very  much  less  than 
be  standard  budget  of  $2,008.74  f°r  five  recommended  by 
lie  C.O.S.,  showing  an  economic  strain  which  may  have 
been  the  cause  of  the  boys'  work.  Both  groups  also  showed 
a  marked  amount  of  retardation  in  school,  55  per  cent  in 
Buffalo,  and  67  per  cent  in  New  York  city.  Analysis  of 
the  most  retarded  in  Buffalo  led  the  investigators  to  th< 
conclusion  that  "feeble-mindedness  is  not  the  main  factor 
in  the  retardation  of  the  great  majority  of  street  traders." 
The  New  York  study,  however,  declares:  "We  cannot 
conclude  from  the  large  percentage  of  retardation  at  school 
among  these  newsboys  that  it  is  because  of  over-work  and 
physical  defectiveness  that  they  are  backward  at  school. 
It  is  to  be  supposed,  rather,  that  this  group  of  boys  includes 
two  groups  of  children,  those  who  are  naturally  dull  and 
would  be  retarded  at  school  whether  or  not  they  sold  news- 
papers, for  whom  this  outside  interest  may  be  a  valuable 
means  of  expression ;  and  those  who,  brighter  mentally  than 
the  average  child,  do  not  find  enough  of  interest  in  their 
school  work  and  therefore  seek  outside  diversions.  .  .  . 
The  fact  that  comparatively  few  of  the  boys  entered  the 
newspaper  trade  under  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years,  even  though  eligible  for  licenses  at  twelve,  that  their 
working  hours  on  the  whole  were  seldom  more  than  one, 
two  or  three  hours  a  day;  that  few  boys  seemed  to  work 
at  the  trade  for  a  longer  period  than  a  few  months,  and 
that  their  earnings  were  not  great  enough  to  add  substan- 
tially to  the  family  support,  suggest  that  the  whole  question 
of  newspaper  trade,  among  children  in  New  York  city  at 
least,  is  not  so  serious  as  is  often  believed." 


THE  CAMPAIGN  against  diphtheria  is  on  the  move  in  both 
town  and  country.  Following  two  months  of  preparation,  the 
city  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  went  on  strike  against  diphtheria 
on  November  5.  At  nine  that  morning  twenty-three  physicians 
of  the  city  were  on  hand  in  public  clinics  to  give  free  toxin- 
anti-toxin  treatments.  The  streets  leading  to  the  clinics  were 
roped  off  and  a  volunteer  motor  corps  and  free  bus  service 
helped  transport  mothers  and  children  to  them.  The  Lions 
Club  furnished  "treats"  for  the  children  standing  in  line;  prizes 
were  given  to  the  schools  which  provided  the  largest  number 
of  volunteer  patients,  and  Girl  Scouts  were  everywhere  to 
help  as  they  were  needed.  Although  2,000  children  had  been 
immunized  in  Newburgh  in  the  preceding  two  months,  it  was 
estimated  that  4,000  more  will  have  been  reached  by  these 
public  clinics  in  six  weeks.  A  house-to-house  canvass  by  100 
volunteers  had  been  made  to  get  the  parents'  consent,  visiting 
every  home  with  children  between  the  ages  of  six  months  and 
ten  years  who  had  not  been  immunized  previously.  Endorse- 
ments of  the  effort  had  been  obtained  from  local  civic,  business, 


social  and  fraternal  organizations,  while  Dr.  Frank  M.  Laid- 
law,  district  state  health  officer,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Burke,  local 
health  officer,  were  the  official  sponsors  of  the  drive. 

OTHER  co-ordinated  campaigns  against  diphtheria  are  re- 
ported from  the  village  of  Cornwall  in  Orange  County,  N.  Y., 
which  has  700  children  under  treatment  out  of  a  population 
of  4,000;  from  Albany,  N.  Y.,  where  more  than  1,700  chil- 
dren have  been  inoculated  during  this  year  when  New  York 
State  is  opening  its  five-year  drive  against  diphtheria;  and  from 
the  villages  of  South  Kortright,  Hobart,  Stamford  and  Jeffer- 
son in  Delaware  and  Schoharie  counties,  New  York.  During 
an  intensive  effort  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  in  October,  it  was 
estimated  that  nearly  65,000  children  were  put  under  treatment 
whether  by  their  own  physicians  or  in  one  of  the  21  special 
diphtheria  prevention  clinics  opened  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  With  the  children  known  to  have  been  immunized 
previously,  there  are  now  about  110,000  children  between  six 
months  and  ten  years  old  in  Detroit  who  are  safe  from  diph- 
theria, but  the  Department  estimates  that  160,000  at  the  most 
susceptible  ages  are  still  untreated. 

HAVE  YOU  done 
your  Christmas  shop- 
ping in  Christmas 
seals?  Once  more  the 
national,  state  and  lo- 
cal tuberculosis  asso- 
ciations point  out 
organized  tuberculosis 
work  financed  by  these 
little  gummed  pieces 
of  paper  has  cut  the 
deathrate  from  tuber- 
culosis to  less  than 
half  within  a  few 
years.  Not  only  do 
fewer  people  die  from  tuberculosis,  but  those  who  do  succumb 
to  it  die  at  a  higher  average  age,  according  to  an  intensive 
study  in  Racine,  Wis.,  recently  reported  by  Dr.  W.  W.  Bauer, 
health  officer  of  that  city.  During  the  first  three  years  of  the 
study,  1916-8,  the  average  age  at  death  was  26  years,  while 
during  1923-5,  it  was  33  years.  Help  by  buying  seals.  Tuber- 
culosis is  down,  but  not  yet  out. 

FROM  MASSACHUSETTS  comes  the  announcement  of  a 
correspondence  course  in  motherhood  by  the  state  departments 
of  health  and  education  through  the  state  division  of  university 
extension,  217  State  House,  Boston,  for  a  fee  of  $4.  The 
course  of  fifteen  lessons  includes  prenatal  care,  practical  prepar- 
ations for  confinement,  care  of  the  baby  and  of  the  nursing 
mother,  the  sick  baby  and  weaning.  Papers  written  by  the 
students  enrolled  in  it  will  be  corrected  with  necessary  com- 
ments and  suggestions  by  an  experienced  physician  in  the  public 
health  service  of  the  state. 

HOURLY  NURSING  SERVICE,  a  solution  of  some  of  the 
problems  of  the  middle-class  patient  who  does  not  need  and 
maybe  cannot  afford  a  full-time  nurse,  and  of  some  of  the 
difficulties  of  private  duty  nursing,  has  been  established  in 
Chicago  by  the  Central  Council  for  Nursing  Education,  made 
up  of  the  leading  hospitals  of  the  city,  several  score  of  Chicago 
business  and  professional  men  and  women,  and  the  first  district 
of  the  Illinois  State  Association  of  Graduate  Nurses.  Under 
this  plan  one  nurse  will  be  able  to  serve  in  a  day  several 
patients  who  require  only  part-time  care,  thus  increasing  the 
nursing  facilities  available  in  the  city  and  reducing  the  cost  to 
the  patient.  The  service  has  the  endorsement  of  the  Chicago 
Medical  Society. 


SOCIAL    PRACTICE 


The  Place  of  the  Volunteer 

By  ELLEN  WINDOM  WARREN  GEER 


VOLUNTEERS     founded     social     work.       Yet 
recently  they  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  han- 
dicap  by  social   workers.     The  reason   for   this 
change  is   not  far  to  seek.     When  the  pioneer 
volunteers  found  they  could  not  handle  the  in- 
creasing  volume   of   work,   they  engaged   salaried   helpers. 
When  these  paid  workers  realized  the  importance  of  their 
task  the  far-sighted  among  them  promoted  the  idea  of  train- 
ing and  specialized  education.    With  the  resulting  develop- 
ment of  social  work  into  a  profession,  the  professional  work- 
ers became  the  actual  heads  of  the  social  agencies,  and  the 
volunteers  found  themselves  struggling  to  retain  a  precarious 
foothold  or  left  out  altogether.    Because  of  the  unimportance 
of  the  work  allotted  to  them  they  frequently  became  bored 
and  unreliable. 

Thus  a  vicious  circle  was  set  up — unreliability  breeding  an 
attitude  of  superiority  from  professional  to  volunteer,  which 
in  turn  only  increased  the  very  quality  which  begot  it.  Is 
there  a  remedy  ?  If  so,  is  it  worth  while  to  go  to  the  trou- 
ble of  applying  it  ? 

One  answer  to  these  questions  can  be  found  in  studying 
the  volunteers  used  by  one  of  the  agencies,  which,  founded 
by  volunteers,  has  never  altered  in  its  firm  belief  that  they 
are  worth  the  trouble.  The  Charity  Organization  Society  of 
New  York  City  believes  in  educating  and  supervising  the 
volunteer  so  that  she  can  meet  the  professional  on  some  mid- 
dle ground  of  trained  enlightenment.  Every  year  a  course 
of  study  is  given  for  case-workers  who  do  field  work  in  the 
districts  for  a  minimum  period  of  six  months  while  studying. 
At  the  same  time  various  special  courses  are  given  on  such 
topics  as  child  hygiene  for  girls  who  are  too  young  for  case 
work ;  the  history  and  ideals  of  the  C.  O.  S.  movement  for 
board  and  committee  members,  and  so  on.  More  important 
than  these  actual  studies  is  the  training  which  is  given  each 
volunteer  by  her  supervisor  on  the  professional  staff.  This 
educational  supervision  differs  only  in  degree  but  not  at  all 
in  kind  from  that  received  by  the  students  in  the  School  of 
Social  Work  who  are  sent  to  the  C.  O.  S.  for  their  field 
work.  Each  volunteer  is  allotted  a  certain  task  and  every 
effort  is  made  to  make  even  typists  feel  that  they  are  an 
integral  and  essential  part  of  the  whole  machinery. 

ALL  this  takes  up  a  considerable  amount  of  the  time  of 
the  professional  staff,  an  amount  which  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  calculate  because  of  its  indefinite  character.  That 
they  consider  it  worth  while  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  more 
than  one  hundred  volunteers  are  used  every  year  by  the 
Society,  exclusive  of  the  men  and  women  who  serve  on  boards 
and  committees.  A  special  member  of  the  staff  at  the  central 
office  meets  each  volunteer  and  after  thorough  discussion  of 
her  capabilities  assigns  her  to  her  niche  in  the  Society.  Last 
winter,  during  a  prolonged  influenza  crisis,  a  volunteer  who 
had  taken  the  six  months  case-work  course  some  years  ago 
and  has  since  worked  as  a  full-time  volunteer  case-worker, 


stepped  into  the  empty  shoes  of  the  assistant  superintendent 
and  proved  herself  so  capable  that  only  the  initiated  knew 
any  change  had  been  made.  Another  graduate  of  the  case 
work  course  acted  as  first  assistant  to  the  extension  secre- 
tary during  a  special  campaign  to  raise  a  large  sum  of  money. 
Among  the  less  spectacular  volunteers  are  three  who  enrolled 
as  typists  as  they  could  give  only  limited  hours  because  of 
home  duties.  One  of  them  showed  such  ability  that  she  was 
given  an  intricate  piece  of  research  work  which  she  could 
do  at  home  and  which  proved  of  great  value  to  the  over- 
worked research  department.  Another,  with  literary  talent, 
wrote  all  the  appeal  letters  for  a  district,  while  the  third 
organized  the  fresh  air  work  for  the  350  children  in  one 
district,  insuring  against  duplication  by  writing  to  every 
agency  connected  with  each  family  and  then  making  a  chart 
of  the  requirements  and  advantages  of  all  the  fresh  air 
homes  before  assigning  the  individual  child  to  the  home  best 
suited  for  his  needs.  These  examples  could  be  multiplied  in- 
definitely. They  show  that  volunteers  repay  careful  treat- 
ment by  numerous  tasks  for  the  perennially  overworked 
staffs. 

THERE  remains  one  other  purpose  for  which  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  has  had  conspicuous  success  in 
training  volunteers:  namely,  that  of  board  and  committee 
members,  perhaps  the  one  indispensable  function  of  volunteers. 
These  advisory  bodies  bring  to  societies  the  broad  and  fresh 
viewpoint  of  the  comparative  outsider;  they  give  a  feeling  of 
stability  to  agencies  in  which  there  is  a  frequent  turnover 
even  of  executive  members  of  the  staff,  and  above  all  they  act 
as  interpreters  in  making  clear  to  the  public  what  social  work 
is  attempting  to  do.  Never  was  this  interpretation  more 
important  than  today,  when,  as  social  work  develops  more 
and  more  of  a  technique,  it  becomes  less  and  less  comprehen- 
sible to  the  laymen,  without  whose  moral  and  financial  sup- 
port it  cannot  succeed.  On  the  board  of  the  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society  today  are  three  young  women  who  have 
worked  up  through  the  ranks,  two  originally  typists,  one  a 
case-worker.  Surely  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  of  them 
an  exceptionally  intelligent  and  constructive  understanding 
of  the  work  of  the  Society  and  real  ability  to  render  its  pro- 
gram appealing  to  the  outer  world. 

The  example  of  the  C.  O.  S.  proves  that  there  is  a  remedy 
for  the  unreliability  of  volunteers — to  modernize  them  by 
treating  them  as  far  as  possible  like  professionals.  But — 
there  is  a  but.  Many  agencies,  lacking  perhaps  the  tradi- 
tional faith  in  volunteers  of  the  C.  O.  S.,  return  a  "No"  to 
our  second  question  as  to  whether  it  is  worth  while.  They 
say  that  if  they  have  to  devote  so  much  time  to  their  train- 
ing they  cannot  bother  with  volunteers  at  all.  It  is  asking 
a  great  deal  of  staffs  to  add  another  activity  to  their  already 
overflowing  days.  Especially  when  they  have  to  waste  time 
in  experimenting  as  to  the  best  methods  to  employ  in  the  use 
and  treatment  of  volunteers,  or  organize  a  training  course 
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Youth  Craves  Reality 


"VT'OUTH  craves  reality:  life,  death,  love,  work,  self- 
i  sacrifice.  It  is  susceptible  to  any  appeal  that  promises 
an  active  part  in  a  movement  of  reform.  The  home  of 
the  wealthy  or  middle-class  is  singularly  devoid  of  the 
rapid  sequence  of  cause  and  effect,  of  impulse  and  action, 
that  is  characteristic  of  the  lives  of  the  poor.  Vital, 
dramatic  experiences  are  present  wherever  human  life 
exists,  but  education  and  economic  stability  tend  to  control 
of  environment  to  thoughtful,  deliberate  action,  and  there- 
fore to  a  slower  and  less  vivid  development  of  the  human 
story. 

When  I  was  young  "social  service"  was  the  open  sesame 
to  a  world  full  of  action.  A  world  rivalling  the  Arabian 
Nights  in  its  nonchalant  handling  of  human  life  (both 
death  and  the  creation  of  life) ;  of  stoical  endurance  of 
suffering;  of  unrestrained  passion. 

To  us,  social  service  offered  not  only  a  reserved  seat 
where  we  could  see  the  show  but  a  part  to  play.  We  were 
told  that  we  could  influence  these  rapidly  changing  events. 
Of  us  was  demanded  only  willingness  to  work,  ability  to 
win  the  confidence  of  the  people  whom  we  desired  to 
help,  and — the  essence  of  volunteer  work,  not  volunteer 
play — self-sacrifice.  We  answered  the  call  and  worked. 

Volunteer  workers  in  different  cities  were  doing  prac- 
tically every  type  of  work  now  done  by  the  professional. 
We  took  the  children  to  country  homes;  we  played  and 
sang  with  them  in  the  back-yards  of  the  settlements;  we 
organized  sewing  classes,  cooking  classes,  classes  in  manual 
training  and  every  variety  of  club.  We  worked  in  the 
day  nurseries;  made  thousands  of  friendly  visits;  we  helped 
in  the  clinics;  we  founded  the  modern  social  service  in 
hospitals;  and  we  worked  in  factories,  laundries  and  stores, 
that  first-hand  information  might  be  obtained  upon  the 
conditions  existing  there. 

It  was  at  the  height  of  this  period  that  The  Survey 
published  an  article  on  the  revolt  of  the  young  rich;  revolt 
against  the  protecting  regime  of  the  home ;  craving  for 
participation  in  life  free  from  artificial  barriers  im- 
posed 'by  affectionate  caution.  A  life  where  physical 
strength,  impelling  social  instincts,  love  of  glory,  pity, 
produced  a  definite  result  as  opposed  to  finding  an  outlet 
in  amusement. 

Slowly  but  surely  followed  the  result  of  these  ex- 
perimental years.  It  was  proved  that  volunteer  work 
lacked  restraint,  reliability  and  efficiency.  In  considering 
the  value  of  volunteer  work  we  were  apt  to  think  of  the 
self-sacrifice  of  the  worker  as  enhancing  the  value  of  the 


work;  yet,  for  a  young  woman  to  give  up  a  theater 
engagement  to  lead  her  girls'  club  in  no  way  assured 
that  the  members  of  the  club  profited  by  the  evening. 
In  many  cases  volunteer  workers  were  exploited;  were 
welcomed  because  of  their  ability  to  give  financial  aid 
and  permitted  to  attempt  work  for  which  they  were 
absolutely  unfitted. 

The  value  of  the  work  thus  inaugurated  and  the  in- 
ability of  the  volunteer  worker  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
situation  were  definitely  proved.  Steadily  the  volunteer 
was  crowded  from  the  center  of  the  stage  to  the  wings. 
But  in  thus  stabilizing  the  work  have  we  not  unnecessarily 
minimized  a  creative  and  revivifying  force? 

And  what  happened  to  the  volunteer?  The  majority 
drifted  away  from  social  work.  Many  became  professional 
workers;  broadly  speaking,  these  were  the  young  men  and 
women  of  moderate  means.  Many  of  the  "young  rich" 
found  places  upon  governing  boards  where,  carrying  out 
their  ideas  through  paid  professional  workers,  they  reached 
the  lives  of  those  whom  they  wished  to  help. 

What  of  the  youth  of  today?  Have  we  gone  too  far 
in  our  demand  for  professional  training,  limiting  the 
amount  of  work  that  can  be  done  for  those  who  need  our 
services  and  denying  to  many  young  men  and  women  ex- 
perience of  the  utmost  value?  Have  we  not  taken  from 
the  volunteer  worker  many  functions  for  which  she  is 
as  well  prepared  as  the  professional  worker?  Have  we 
left  her  work  of  sufficient  importance  to  hold  and  increase 
her  interest  in  social  service?  In  my  opinion  we  have  not. 
Is  my  point  of  view  warped  by  the  fact  that  I  too  have 
become  a  professional  worker,  limited  to  one  narrow 
field  in  which  volunteer  work  has  little  or  no  part, 
though  there  is  no  inherent  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
permitted? 

In  the  area  I  knew  so  well  twenty  years  ago — the 
city  crowded  between  the  muddy  Ohio  and  the  steep 
hills — do  volunteer  workers  still  lay  the  foundation  of 
new  forms  of  social  service?  Still  believe  in  the  value 
of  personal  contact  with  those  whom  they  seek  to  help? 
Still  believe  that  social  service  is  a  little  more  than  ef- 
ficiently doing  the  work  for  which  the  wage  is  drawn; 
that  self-sacrifice  is  the  price  we  pay  for  participation  in 
any  type  of  work  capable  of  forming  an  adequate  realiza- 
tion of  the  normal  adult's  impelling  need  of  making 
himself  felt  in  the  world  about  him,  of  fulfilling  to  the 
greatest  extent  every  talent  that  lies  within  him? 

GLADYS  SELLEW 


only  to  find  later  that  a  much  better  one  was  available  if 
they  had  only  known  of  it. 

There  is  need  for  a  third  party — an  intermediary  whose 
sole  function  is  to  take  over  and  perform  such  formal  educa- 
tion as  is  not  suitable  for  the  average  agency,  to  study  the 
methods  of  agencies  conspicuously  successful  in  using  and 
keeping  volunteers,  and  from  this  knowledge  to  advise  staff 
members  dealing  with  volunteers  about  those  problems  of 
treatment  and  supervision  which  can  be  handled  only  in  the 
individual  agency.  Why  should  this  not  be  done  by  those 
who  are  most  vitally  interested  and  at  the  same  time  possess 
the  greatest  power  over  their  own  kind,  the  volunteers  them- 
selves? What  better  way  can  we  find  than  to  have  the 
volunteers  organize  themselves  into  bodies  whose  sole  object 


shall  be  to  improve  volunteer  service  in  every  possible  way? 

THE  Association  of  Volunteers  in  Social  Service  is  an  ex- 
periment which  is  attempting  to  prove  the  feasibility  of 
this  ideal  in  New  York  city.  In  1924  a  group  of  volunteers 
were  brought  together  in  a  lecture  course  entitled  The  Art  of 
Helping  given  by  the  Charity  Organization  Society.  They 
became  so  inspired  by  the  lectures  and  the  ensuing  discussions 
that  one  hundred  of  them,  representing  forty  different  socie- 
ties, banded  themselves  together  into  a  permanent  association. 
The  Association  is  still  too  young  to  permit  drawing  definite 
conclusions  but  its  accomplishments  may  be  suggestive  to 
similar  groups  or  existing  agencies. 

The  first  two  years  have  indicated  that  our  greatest  use- 
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fulness  lies  in  three  lines:  education,  placement,  and  coop- 
eration with  other  agencies.  In  a  city  the  size  of  New  York, 
before  attempting  to  provide  means  of  education,  the  most 
important  thing  is  to  ascertain  just  what  is  already  available. 
Therefore  a  committee  of  men  and  women  recruited  from 
the  leading  institutions  of  the  city,  drew  up  a  Compendium 
of  Courses  of  Study  Suitable  for  Volunteers  in  New  York 
City.  In  addition  to  acting  as  a  guide  to  volunteers  or  agen- 
cies who  want  to  find  out  about  training,  it  proves  of  great 
assistance  in  giving  us  (and  other  interested  groups)  a  point 
of  departure  from  which  to  plan  courses  of  our  own.  Every 
effort  is  made  to  avoid  duplication  by  steering  our  own  and 
other  volunteers  into  existing  courses  and  promoting  only 
such  classes  or  lectures  as  are  not  offered  by  other  institu- 
tions in  a  form  suitable  to  volunteers.  We  also  endeavor  to 
combine  with  other  groups  wherever  possible  in  giving 
courses ;  last  year,  for  example,  eight  lectures  were  given  on 
The  Volunteer  and  the  Neighborhood  House  under  joint 
auspices  of  the  United  Neighborhood  House  and  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Volunteers  in  Social  Service.  We  provided  the 
mechanics  of  running  and  organizing  the  lectures,  they  fur- 
nished the  lists  of  volunteers,  and  a  joint  committee  planned 
the  program.  This  year,  unless  offered  by  some  other  agency, 
we  plan  a  course  of  general  lectures  open  to  volunteers  of 
all  sorts,  followed  by  intensive  study  classes  on  such  sub- 
jects as  are  not  covered  in  the  compendium. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  our  educational  work  has 
been  the  publication  of  the  original  Art  of  Helping  lectures 
which  were  the  inspiration  for  the  whole  movement.  Over 
1,200  copies  of  this  little  book  have  been  sold  and  it  is  being 
used  now  as  a  text-book  for  volunteers  in  nearly  every  state 
in  the  Union.  Books  designed  especially  for  volunteer  con- 
sumption are  practically  non-existant,  and  we  feel  that  there 
is  a  great  opportunity  here  for  some  enterprising  publisher. 
If  it  is  not  taken  up  by  someone  else  we  expect  to  venture 
further  in  this  field  ourselves. 

Our  placement  division  is  more  intricate  and  less  satis- 
fying than  education.  During  our  first  winter  we  worked 
out  a  system  which  was  tested  last  year  and  stood  the  test 
reasonably  well.  In  the  autumn,  detailed  questionnaires 
were  sent  to  certain  agencies  (in  a  small  city,  they  could  go 
to  all)  which  gave  us  information  as  to  positions  available, 
requirements  as  to  hours,  experience,  age,  and  so  on,  and  a 
description  of  the  training  offered,  if  any.  The  recruiting 
was  then  done  by  the  Association  of  Volunteers  by  means  of 
posters,  newspaper  and  magazine  articles,  talks  to  selected 
groups,  and  personal  appeals  to  acquaintances.  (The  last 
proved  the  most  effective.) 

Whenever  a  potential  volunteer  came  into  the  office  she 
(or  sometimes  he)  had  a  sympathetic  and  thorough  interview 
with  the  director  and  her  capabilities,  preferences,  experience, 
and  education  were  noted  on  a  specially  prepared  card.  The 
available  openings  were  then  studied  and  suitable  ones  de- 
scribed to  the  applicant.  After  deciding  with  her  on  the 
most  promising,  an  interview  was  arranged  with  the  staff 
member  who  was  responsible  for  volunteers  at  the  agency 
chosen.  Every  case  was  followed  up  by  telephone  or  lettei 
to  discover  if  the  placement  was  satisfactory  and  to  adjust 
any  misunderstandings  which  might  have  arisen.  There  is 
an  indisputable  advantage  in  having  an  intermediary  between 
volunteer  and  agency  to  explain  the  point  of  view  of  each  to 
the  other.  It  is  equally  desirable  to  provide  a  central  bureau 
at  which  all  who  are  anxious  to  find  work  can  come  and 
choose  intelligently,  with  aid  of  a  skilled  worker,  a  job  which 
will  really  suit  them.  Too  often  the  criticism  that  volun- 


Training  Courses  for  Volunteers 

FOR  volunteers  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  city  who 
wish  training  through  lecture  courses,  classes  and 
courses  of  study,  there  is  an  embarrasing  richness  of  choice, 
according  to  a  compendium  just  published  by  the  Associa- 
tion of  Volunteers  in  Social  Service  (to  be  had  for  the 
asking  from  the  Association's  headquarters,  151  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  city).  Twenty  organizations,  includ- 
ing labor  groups,  religious,  educational,  health  and 
recreational  associations  offer  more  than  eighty  courses 
suggested  in  this  list  "which  does  not  intend  to  be  inclusive 
of  all  courses  which  might  interest  or  benefit  volunteers, 
but  is  intended  as  a  suggestive  guide  to  individuals  and 
groups,  of  the  subjects  which  are  most  suitable  and  ap- 
pealing to  volunteers.  Details  of  fees,  hours,  and  so  on 
are  given  in  the  compendium.  Among  the  courses  of 
general  interest  is  that  on  Volunteer  Values,  given  by 
the  Association  itself  on  Monday  mornings  at  eleven  at 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation;  and  the  study  class  on  case 
work  offered  to  selected  volunteers  by  the  Charity  Organ- 
ization Society,  105  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  city. 


teers  are  unfit  is  because  they  are  misfit.  At  the  same  time 
there  is  danger  that  with  such  a  central  bureau  the  agencies 
will  not  develop  their  own  supervisory  functions,  and  will 
not  value  the  volunteers  as  highly  as  if  they  themselves  had 
done  the  recruiting. 

Partly  to  guard  against  these  two  dangers  the  Association 
carries  on  a  cooperative  service  which  seeks  to  popularize  and 
make  practical  the  various  methods  of  supervising  and  inter- 
esting volunteers  employed  by  progressive  agencies.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Association  sit  on  most  of  the  committees  or  round 
tables  on  volunteers  of  the  various  societies  or  groups  of 
societies  in  the  city,  and  we  are  frequently  consulted  about 
volunteer  problems  in  other  cities  as  well  as  in  New  York. 
Our  constantly  reiterated  plea,  "Treat  the  volunteer  like  a 
professional  and  you  will  be  repaid,"  has  caused  a  number 
of  societies  to  designate  one  member  of  the  staff  to  combine 
with  her  other  duties  an  interested  guardianship  over  the 
volunteers.  Many  are  now  admitted  to  staff  meetings  or 
are  encouraged  to  form  groups  of  their  own.  We  hope  this 
year  to  develop  a  round  table  composed  of  staff  members  of 
allied  societies  who  can  meet  in  the  office  of  our  own  Asso- 
ciation to  discuss  with  our  leaders  their  volunteer  problems. 
Perhaps  eventually  such  a  service  can  be  extended  to  each  of 
the  five  divisions  of  social  work  represented  under  the  Wel- 
fare Council,  with  which  we  have  a  complete  cooperation. 

SOCIAL  work  is  no  longer  a  "benevolent  impulse" — it  is 
a  profession.  But  the  volunteers  have  not  kept  pace.  It  is 
up  to  the  great  numbers  of  women  whose  higher  education 
has  rendered  them  impatient  with  their  present  lives  to  keep 
up  this  task  of  modernizing  volunteer  service.  Not  only  would 
this  utilize  a  great  deal  of  human  energy  now  wasted,  but  it 
would  check  the  growing  misunderstanding  of  social  work 
by  providing  an  able  army  of  interpreters.  With  the  incen- 
tive toward  education  and  training  coming  from  not  to  the 
volunteers,  I  firmly  believe  we  can  build  up  a  body  of  far- 
sighted  men  and  women  who  will  appreciate  what  their  pro- 
fessional brothers  and  sisters  are  doing  and  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  them  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  are  consciously 
striving  to  evolve  rules  of  living  which  will  guide  future 
generations. 


Salaries  for  New  Recruits 


By  MARY  CLARKE  BURNETT 

WITH   the  growth  of  professional  conscious-      jority  of  this  last  group 
ness  the  problem  of  "recruiting"   for  social 
work  emerges  as  one  which  concerns  not  only 
the  individual  agency  with  staff  vacancies  to 
fill,   but  the  whole  body  of  social  workers 
nterested  in  standards.    To  obtain  some  first  hand  informa- 
on  the  preparation  and  training  of  new  recruits,      SALARY 
the  salaries  available  to  them  when  entering  upon 
their  first  job,  the  writer  circulated  copies  of  a  ques- 
tionnaire among  social  agencies  of  different  kinds  in 
various  sections  of  the  country  with  the  request  that 
they  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  had 
taken   their  first  social  work  positions   not   earlier 
than  1925. 

Replies  were  received  from  134  persons,  and  addi- 
tional material  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  recruiting 
and  employment  of  new  workers  was  obtained  from 
members  of  the  association  of  Schools  for  Profes- 
sional Work,  and  from  the  executives  of  social 
agencies. 


(85  per  cent)   are  more  than  24 
years  of  age. 

Of  those  new  recruits  62  per  cent  were  working  in  cities 
between  200,000  and  1,000,000,  while  25  per  cent  were  in 
larger  cities  and   13  per  cent  in  small  communities  or  in 
county-wide  work.     Salaries  ranged  from  $750  a  year  to 
TRAINING 


executives 

No  claim  can  be  made  that  this  data  represents 
a  "true  sample,"  though  territory  from  the  Pacific  to  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  from  New  Orleans  to  Canada  was  in- 
cluded, as  the  sources  of  the  material  were  not  sufficiently 
scattered  and  the  number  of  cases  are  too  small  for  statistical 
soundness.  The  picture  presented  probably  errs,  however, 
on  the  side  of  optimism. 

Five  out  of  the  total  of  134  replies  were  received  from 
men,  and  a  bare  majority  (54  per  cent)  were  from  persons 
over  24  years  of  age;  the  oldest  was  57.  Teaching  was  the 
profession  most  frequently  reported  by  the  64  persons  who 
had  worked  in  other  fields  prior  to  taking  up  social  work; 
it  was  mentioned  in  63  per  cent  of  the  cases,  followed  by 
clerical  and  secretarial  positions  in  40  per  cent.  Nearly  a 
third  of  these  people  had  had  experience  in  more  than  one 
field  before  deciding  upon  social  work — one  had  experi- 
mented in  four  fields ! 

/"CERTAIN  arbitrary  distinctions  in  training  had  to  be 
\^s  made  in  order  to  interpret  the  material,  since  there  is 
so  little  standardization  in  the  work  offered  even  by  those 
institutions  which  are  members  of  the  Association  of  Pro- 
fessional Schools.  Persons  are  counted  as  completing  school 
training  who  have  had  at  least  four  years  of  academic  work 
beyond  high  school,  part  of  which  was  taken  at  one  of  the 
Association's  schools.  In  order  to  represent  fairly  the  recre- 
ational field  the  Recreational  Training  School  of  Chicago 
was  included,  though  it  is  not  a  member  of  the  Association 
of  Schools  for  Professional  Work.  Salaried  apprentices  who 
are  carrying  courses  which,  when  completed,  will  bring  them 
within  this  definition  constitute  another  group ;  while  a  third 
is  composed  of  those  whose  work  at  the  schools  is  not  equiva- 
lent of  four  academic  years.  Out  of  the  total  of  134,  19 
per  cent  fall  into  the  first  category,  18  per  cent  into  the 
second,  and  8  per  cent  into  the  third,  making  a  total  of  45 
per  cent  with  school  affiliations.  Another  49  per  cent  are 
college  graduates  without  training  in  the  schools  of  social 
work,  while  the  remaining  15  per  cent  have  had  neither  four 
years  of  college,  nor  any  work  in  the  schools,  beyond  a  pos- 
sible extension  course.  As  might  be  expected,  the  large  ma- 
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$3.3OO.     The    accompanying 
between  salary  and  training. 

Of  the  total  number  in  the  lowest  salary  group  with 
school  training  it  must  be  stated  that  only  one  had  com- 
pleted four  years  of  work;  the  majority  (2O  of  24)  were 
apprentices.  On  the  other  hand,  school  graduates  hold  6 
out  of  the  8  positions  in  the  highest  salary  group;  the 
comparatively  high  rewards  of  the  remaining  persons 
were  in  all  probability  to  be  explained  by  their  male 
sex! 

Although  it  is  encouraging  to  note  as  far  as  these  few 
examples  are  concerned  that  training  does  count  in  terms  of 
salary,  it  must  be  remembered  that  half  of  these  new  recruits 
are  getting  less  than  $1,200  a  year;  though  two-thirds  of 
these  low-salaried  beginners  are  full-time  workers  and 
three-quarters  (including  the  apprenticeship  students)  are 
college  graduates.  It  is  significant  that  social  work  is 
attempting  to  set  up  a  standard  of  training  (a  college  degree 
plus  one  year  in  a  professional  school)  which  is  higher  than 
that  required  for  either  teaching  or  secretarial  work,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  must  compete  with  these  fields  in  seeking 
recruits.  Ralph  G.  Hurlin's  figures  in  the  Survey  (Febru- 
ary 15,  1926,  p.  556)  show  an  unfavorable  comparison 
between  social  work  salaries  and  those  of  elementary  school 
teachers. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  learn  from  the  schools  something 
about  the  economic  status  of  their  students.  Replies  to 
questions  regarding  the  extent  to  which  such  persons  are 
self-supporting  and  the  amount  of  assistance  offered  to  them 
in  scholarships,  were  returned  in  only  a  few  instances,  and 
then  were  largely  in  the  nature  of  estimates.  In  general 
it  may  be  said  that  a  fairly  large  proportion  of  the  candidates 
for  an  advanced  degree  at  the  schools  receive  assistance  in 
the  form  of  scholarships,  fellowships  or  apprenticeship 
salaries.  The  same  is  true  of  those  who  are  working  for 
certificates  for  which  a  bachelor's  degree,  though  desired, 
is  not  an  absolute  prerequisite,  though  the  practice  of 
individual  schools  varies  greatly  in  this  respect.  Those 
institutions  which  give  training  as  part  of  the  undergraduate 
curriculum  offer  a  smaller  proportion  of  scholarships,  but 
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several  among  them  indicate  that  many  of  their  students 
are  at  least  partially  self-supporting. 

As  far  as  any  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  such  frag- 
mentary and  inexact  data  it  would  seem  that  few  of  those 
taking  up  social  work  as  a  profession  are  possessed  of  "inde- 
pendent means."  On  the  contrary,  many  are  not  even 
receiving  their  training  wholly  at  their  family's  expense,  and 
some  start  work  saddled  with  the  responsibility  of  debts 
incurred  for  their  own  education,  or  the  obligation  to  help 
younger  brothers  and  sisters  to  get  an  equally  good  start. 
This  at  least  is  an  accurate  picture  of  the  students  in  one 
school  with  whom  the  writer  has  been  in  contact  for  the 
past  four  years.  And,  it  may  appropriately  be  asked,  how 
is  anyone  to  be  expected  to  support  him  or  herself,  to  save, 
either  for  the  purpose  of  extinguishing  past  debts  or  of 
securing  further  training  in  the  future — (and  to  subscribe 
to  The  Survey!) — on  less  than  $i,2OO  a  year? 

Social  Work  Stability 

THAT  the  social  work  force  is  not  a  stable  one  is 
well  appreciated  by  most  directors  of  social  work. 
It  is  probably  true,  however,  that  statistical  analy- 
sis of  withdrawals  over  a  considerable  period  would 
be  revealing  to  most  social  work  executives.    This 
note  places  on  record  an  illustrative  case  suggesting  the  value 
of  keeping  records  of  the  length  of  service  of  persons  leav- 
ing the  employ  of  social  work  organizations. 

The  following  data  relate  to  a  large  family  case-work 
organization  which  enjoys  an  excellent  reputation  for  the 
grade  ef  work  it  is  doing.  The  professional  staff  consisted 
of  63  persons  at  the  time  these  figures  were  obtained.  Of 
these,  only  eight  had  been  with  the  organization  for  more 
than  five  years.  The  following  figures  show  the  extent  to 
which  new  personnel  has  been  added  to  the  professional  staff 
since  1921,  and  the  number  of  those  newly  hired  since  1921 
who  are  now  with  the  organization.  The  figures  omit  per- 
sons definitely  hired  for  temporary  work. 


YEAR 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926* 


HIRED 

DURING  YEAR 
30 
32 
33 
33 
55 
6 
*Four  months  only. 


Now  WITH 

ORGANIZATION 

2 

6 

7 


In  this  same  period,  219  professional 
members  of  the  staff,  not  including  persons 
definitely  hired  for  temporary  work,  left 


YEARS 

LENGTH  OF  SERVICE  CURVE 


the  organization.  Assuming  that  the  constant  size  of  the 
staff  was  63  members,  this  would  give  an  annual  replace- 
ment rate  of  about  66  per  cent,  which  is  remarkably  high. 
From  the  records  of  these  219  persons,  the  accompanying 
length  of  service  curve  has  been  constructed.  It  shows  how 
short  a  time  the  majority  of  those  taken  into  the  organiza- 
tion to  carry  on  its  professional  activities  have  stayed  on  the 
job.  Assuming  that  all  these  219  persons  started  employ- 
ment together  at  a  given  date,  the  curve  shows  the  percent- 
ages remaining  at  monthly  intervals  thereafter.  At  the  end 
of  nine  months  52  per  cent  remain;  at  the  end  of  one  year, 
39  per  cent;  at  the  end  of  two  years,  18  per  cent;  at  the 
end  of  three  years,  n  per  cent;  at  the  end  of  five  years,  5^2 
per  cent. 

This  type  of  curve  is  being  used  effectively  by  the  personnel 
departments  of  large  business  organizations  for  analysis  of 
their  employment  practices.  It  effectively  summarizes  past 
experience,  and,  if  continuation  of  past  conditions  can  be 
assumed,  has  value  as  indicating  the  length  of  time  newly 
hired  personnel  may  be  expected  to  stay  with  the  organiza- 
tion. Any  large  social  work  organization  would  probably 
find  the  preparation  of  such  a  curve  instructive.  The  ques- 
tion which  arises  on  examining  this  particular  curve  is,  can 
so  great  instability  of  force  be  consistent  with  a  truly  profes- 
sional kind  of  work? 

RALPH  G.  HURLIN 

The  Florida  Disaster 

^E  hurricane  which  swept  death  and  destruction  across 
Florida  has  occasioned,  according  to  the  American  Red 
Cross,  the  biggest  job  in  rehabilitation  which  that  organiza- 
tion has  faced  since  the  San  Francisco  earthquake  and  fire  in 
1905,  and  the  largest  family  social  service  program  ever 
undertaken  by  any  social  agency.  While  the  average  agency 
in  a  large  town  carries  from  5,000  to  7,000  cases  in  a  year 
with  a  well  organized,  smooth-running  organization,  here 
between  20,000  and  23,000  cases  will  have  to  be  carried  by 
a  force  hurriedly  assembled  to  meet  an  instant  emergency. 
The  staff  numbers  more  than  300,  including  many  leaders  in 
social  work  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  with  an  aver- 
age case  load  of  about  75  families  per  worker.  Henry  M. 
Baker,  national  director  of  disaster  relief  for  the  American 
Red  Cross,  has  been  in  charge  of  the  operations. 

While  there  has  not  been  time  to  train  workers  especially 
for  disaster  case  work,  brief  class  instruction  has  been  given 
evenings  under  the  direction  of  Pauline  Marshall,  supervisor 
of  case  work  for  the  whole  Florida  area.  There  are  eleven 
area  officers:  in  each  a  director,  case  supervisor,  case  coun- 
cilor (who  does  the  case  reading  and  checking  to  see  that  all 
cases  are  thoroughly  prepared  and  properly  presented),  a 
registrar,  case  workers,  and  the  necessary  office  assistants. 
As  in  all  Red  Cross  disaster  relief  operations,  the  real  basis 
of  help  from  the  relief  fund  is  the  actual  need  of  the  family, 
and  not  the  amount  of  its  losses. 

The  enormity  of  the  immediate  relief  operations  is  shown 
by  the  figures  of  the  week  October  2-9,  during  which  medi- 
cal aid  was  given  to  113,200  persons,  many  of  whom  were 
inoculated  against  communicable  diseases;  food  was  dis- 
tributed to  6,500,  clothing  to  4,650,  and  materials  for  repair 
to  homes  to  3,000  families;  while  tents  were  erected  and 
equipped  to  care  for  1,900  persons.  The  records  compiled 
by  the  Red  Cross  six  weeks  after  the  hurricane  showed  472 
persons  killed,  6,381  injured,  and  2I.SOO  families  affected. 
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A  unique  phase  of  the  disaster  relief  work  was  the  help 
jiven  to  the  farmers  and  citrus  growers  of  Dade  county  in 
salvaging  their  damaged  fruit  trees.  The  hurricane  uprooted 
hundreds  of  valuable  grape-fruit,  orange,  avocado  pear  and 
lime  trees,  and  left  the  owners  in  imminent  danger  of  losing 
their  entire  source  of  income.  Funds  were  made  available 
at  once  by  the  Red  Cross  and  experienced  workers  assigned, 
to  direct  the  work.  The  trees  were  pulled  upright  by  trac- 
tors, the  dirt  packed  tightly  about  the  roots,  and  the  tops 
pruned.  An  expenditure  of  about  $25,000  saved  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  citrus  growing  industry  and  insured  the  wel- 
fare of  a  large  number  of  families.  The  hurricane  of  Octo- 
ber 20  did  almost  as  much  damage  to  the  citrus  trees  as  that 
of  September  18,  and  the  Red  Cross  again  went  to  the 
assistance  of  the  fruit  growers  and  reset  their  trees. 


SPEAKING  of  relief  as  we  were  last  month  (The  Survey, 
November  15,  pp.  207-210)  there  comes  the  published  abstract 
of  the  Philadelphia  Relief  Study  recently  completed  by  William 
H.  Pear  with  the  assistance  of  Emma  O.  Lundberg,  Helen 
Wallerstein,  and  Ella  F.  Harris.  In  this  abstract,  entitled 
How  Philadelphia  Helps  Her  Poor,  it  is  disclosed  that  the 
city  of  brotherly  love  stands  tenth  in  a  group  of  thirteen  large 
cities  in  its  disbursement  for  family  relief  per  capita  of  popu- 
lation, which  is  $.51.  Boston  headed  the  list  with  $1.96,  while 
the  average  for  six  cities  of  more  than  500,000  was  found  to 
be  $.858.  Yet  in  the  opinions  of  the  surveyors,  Philadelphia's 
need  for  relief  as  measured  in  the  cost  of  living,  increase  in 
rent,  proportion  of  unskilled  laborers  and  of  workers  engaged 
in  manufacturing,  and  in  protection  under  the  workmen's  com- 
pensation law  and  mothers'  assistance,  is  actually  much  greater 
than  that  of  Boston.  The  recommendations  include  larger 
appropriations  for  mothers'  assistance,  an  endeavor  to  collect 
additional  funds  for  relief  through  the  Welfare  Federation, 
and  the  provision  of  a  reserve  fund  for  this  purpose ;  and 
possibly  a  return  to  the  policy  of  public  out-door  relief  if  private 
charitable  agencies  cannot  provide  for  needs  now  un-met. 

IN  the  field  of  child  care,  the  Philadelphia 
relief  study  found  that  "Philadelphia's 
philanthropic  expenditures  have  unfor- 
tunately been  in  the  direction  of  breaking 
up  the  family.  .  .  .  Philadelphia's  emphasis 
has  been  upon  the  care  of  children  away 
from  their  parents  instead  of  in  their  own 
homes."  The  more  welcome,  therefore,  the  Nineteenth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Children's  Bureau  of  Philadelphia,  which  is  not 
a  party  to  such  a  policy.  "Where  good  reception  work  is  done," 
that  report  declares,  "a  relatively  small  number — ordinarily 
between  15  and  20  per  cent  of  all  children  involved — need  to 
be  removed  from  their  own  homes."  For  those  who  cannot 
be  kept  with  their  own  families,  including  a  number  of  found- 
lings and  deserted  children,  the  Bureau  has  a  very  carefully 
supervised  system  of  foster  homes,  at  present  limited  by  lack 
of  funds  to  children  under  six  years  of  age.  In  spite  of  the 
large  number  of  children  within  the  so-called  adoptable  years, 
only  three  were  adopted  with  the  Bureau's  consent  during  the 
year.  "The  Bureau  feels  that  the  necessity  of  adoption  in 
children's  work  is  being  greatly  over-stressed.  The  permanent 
separation  of  a  child  from  its  parents  should  come  only  as  a 
last  resort,  and  this  is  true  of  only  an  inconsiderable  percentage 
of  all  children  aided.  Though  many  of  those  who  seek  to 
adopt  children  are  at  the  time  eager  to  accept  every  risk,  a 
child  with  poor  physical,  mental  and  social  background  should 
be  tested  and  tried  under  good  conditions  for  at  least  two  years 


before  it  is  offered  for  adoption;  otherwise  children  adopted  in 
haste  are  apt  to  be  rejected  because  of  deficiencies  subsequently 
revealed." 

IN  THE  SURVEY  of  September  15, 

1926    (p.    626),    June    Purcell-Guild 

wrote  cogently  of  Social  Workers  and 

the   Law.     Her  general   argument   is 

followed    with    prompt    and    specific 

help,    in    her    Manual    for    Virginia 

Social  Workers,  recently  published  by 

the    Council    of    Social    Agencies    of 

Richmond,  Virginia,  containing  a  brief 

statement    of    the    Virginia    law    and 

Federal  law  with  which  social  workers  in  that  state  should  be 

familiar.    This   manual  is   a  companion   volume   to   Laws   for 

Ohio  Social  Workers  published  by  Mrs.  Purcell-Guild  in  1921 

and  republished  in  1925.    From  Oregon  comes  another  useful 

publication  in  the  field  of  social  work — a  compilation  of  that 

state's  laws  relating  to  child  welfare,  published   by  the  State 

Child   Welfare    Commission,   of    which    Milton    A.    Miller    is 

chairman  and  George  Ehinger  executive  secretary. 

"WE  should  make  every  effort  to  keep  children  in  private 
homes.  We  all  agree  that  a  home  is  a  better  place  to  rear  a 
child  than  an  institution,"  says  an  admirable  little  leaflet  pub- 
lished by  the  Application  Committee  and  superintendent  of  the 
Orphans'  Home  of  the  South  Georgia  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  South  Macon,  Ga.  The  leaflet, 
emphatically  headed  Please  Read  This  Before  Making  Appli- 
cation to  Place  a  Child  in  the  Methodist  Home,  suggests  the 
cogent  reasons,  sometimes  overlooked,  why  orphaned  children, 
dependent  children,  and  illegitimate  children  often  can  have  a 
better  chance  outside  the  institution  than  in  it,  thus  leaving 
space  there  for  the  child  who  can  be  cared  for  in  no  other  way. 
The  point  of  view  and  the  policy  which  it  advocates  are  both 
humane  and  sensible. 

FROM  February  13  till  February  2O,  1927,  the  Fifth  Pan- 
American  Child  Congress  will  be  held  in  Havana,  Cuba.  This 
is  the  first  time  that  a  Pan-American  congress  of  this  nature 
has  been  held  within  a  convenient  distance  of  the  United  States 
and  it  is  hoped  that  delegates  representing  private  associations 
interested  in  child  welfare  will  be  present  as  well  as  the  official 
government  representatives.  Spanish,  English,  French  and 
Portuguese  will  be  the  official  languages. 

The  Congress  will  be  divided  into  six  sections,  medicine, 
hygiene,  sociology,  education,  psychology  and  legislation. 
Twelve  subjects  will  be  discussed  for  each  of  these 
sections,  two  in  general  sessions,  and  ten  in  section  meet- 
ings. Any  member  of  the  Congress  may  submit  papers 
on  any  of  the  subjects.  A  few  of  the  topics  to  be  dis- 
cussed are:  the  normal  development  of  the  American  child; 
institutes  of  heliotherapy  for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
rickets;  consultations  for  and  education  of  the  expectant  and 
nursing  mother;  the  need  for  trained  personnel  in  child-welfare 
institutions;  morals  in  the  theater;  state  responsibility  for 
abandoned  and  neglected  children;  the  family  environment — its 
disorganization  and  measures  for  the  prevention  of  this  con- 
dition; the  need  of  a  national  educational  policy;  economic 
value  of  education  in  relation  to  individual  output;  main  pur- 
pose of  education  in  democratic  societies;  psychiatric  clinics  for 
children;  child-study  laboratories;  the  psychology  of  the  pre- 
school child ;  marriage  and  divorce  in  relation  to  child  welfare ; 
legislation  for  the  establishment  of  paternity  of  children  born 
out  of  wedlock;  juvenile  courts;  and  juvenile  delinquency. 
Information  regarding  the  organization  and  program  of  the 
Congress,  transportation  rates,  and  general  arrangements  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Children's  Bureau,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Can  We  Unmake  Criminals? 

DELINQUENTS  AND  CRIMINALS,  THEIR  MAKING  AND  UN- 
MAKING, by  William  Healy,  M.  D.,  and  Augusta  F.  Bronner,  Ph.  D. 
Macmillan.  317  pp.  Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 


SO  engaging  a  title  as  this  arouses  curiosity  and  every- 
one who  is  interested  in  the  subject,  and  there  are 
^many  now,  will  turn  eagerly  to  the  pages  of  this 
book.  Let  me  quote  part  of  a  chapter.  The  authors 
discuss  the  general  conditions  underlying  the  present 
day  methods  of  dealing  with  delinquency  and  crime: 

"In  this  present  work  we  are  making  a  first  attempt  to 
estimate  just  what  has  actually  been  accomplished  through 
society's  handling  of  some  groups  of  offenders,  an  attempt 
that  at  least  shows  the  great  absurdity  of  going  on,  year 
after  year,  ordering  the  same  methods  of  treatment  without 
stopping  to  inventory  the  effectiveness  of  the  treatment.  The 
data  presented  may  disturb  some  complacencies  of  those  who 
feel  content  to  rest  with  formulations  of  theories,  or  of  those 
who  would  trust  in  the  law  as  it  now  stands  and  in  the 
present  types  of  treatment  operating  under  the  law." 

The  material  used  has  been  considered  under  the  follow- 
ing points :  "  ( i )  critical  analysis  of  outcomes  of  a  large 
number  of  careers,  (2)  comparison  of  outcomes  in  two  very 
different  typical  American  cities,  (3)  statements  concerning 
treatment  as  it  differs  in  the  two  communities.  From  orig- 
inal case-studies  are  gathered  (4)  statistics  concerning  sev- 
eral extensive  series  of  delinquents,  adequate  in  number  for 
some  generalizations  relative  to  causes  of  delinquency  and 
possible  conditionings  of  results  of  treatment. 

"Utilized  for  this  study  are:  three  groups  of  juvenile 
repeated  offenders  with  later  careers  traced:  (a)  a  series 
of  920  studied  by  us  in  Chicago  between  1909  and  1914 
and  followed  up  as  a  special  research  in  1921  to  1923,  (b) 


a  series  of  400  young  male  offenders  who  appeared  in  the 
Boston  Juvenile  Court  in  1909  to  1914,  whose  careers  were 
studied  in  1923  in  relation  to  further  delinquency,  (c)  a 
series  of  400  boys,  also  repeated  offenders,  originally  studied 
by  us  in  Boston,  1918  to  1919,  and  very  well  known  to  us 
in  their  after-careers  through  our  regular  following  of 
cases. 

"For  statistical  analysis  we  used  4,000  cases  consisting  of 
2,000  offenders  studied  by  us  in  Chicago  between  1909  and 
1915,  and  2,000  studied  in  Boston  from  1917  to  1923." 

The  cases  studied  were  rated  on  the  basis  of  success  or 
failure.  The  "outcome"  was  to  be  counted  as  a  success 
when  the  individual  was  living  in  the  community,  without 
known  detriment  to  the  community  and  had  engaged  in  no 
criminality;  failure  denoted  actual  delinquency. 

When  contrasting  the  results  according  to  the  definitions, 
Chicago  cases  versus  Boston  cases,  Boston  appears  to  have 
the  advantage.  The  discussion  of  the  case  material  with  a 
few  illustrative  case  records  from  the  Chicago  group,  repre- 
sents a  tremendous  amount  of  work  which  has  been  accom- 
plished with  the  usual  painstaking  thoroughness  and  the  de- 
sire for  scrupulous  veracity  which  has  characterized  each  of 
these  authors.  The  volume,  therefore,  contains  much  mate- 
rial which,  quite  aside  from  the  use  which  the  authors 
make  of  it,  will  continue  to  be  of  value.  It  is  a  permanent 
record  which  will  unquestionably  be  consulted  frequently 
in  the  future. 

No  one  is  more  aware  than  Dr.  Healy  and  Dr.  Bronner 
of  the  difficulties  which  beset  research  in  the  fields  of  de- 
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inquency.  They  repeatedly  utter  warnings  against  too  far- 
reaching  generalizations  based  upon  the  findings.  In  their 
own  conclusions  they  have  attempted  to  be  conservative  even 
to  the  extent  of  refraining  from  stating  some  of  the  con- 
clusions at  which  they  themselves  have  arrived,  because  of 
their  determination  to  state  nothing  which  they  cannot  sup- 

rt  by  objective  evidence. 

They  draw  two  sets  of  conclusions.    The  first  are  "con- 
usions   from   the   data."     These   are    represented   by    the 
'astonishing  figures  of  61   per  cent  failure  for  males   (15 
per  cent  being  professional  criminals  and  5  per  cent  hav- 
committed  homicide),  and  46  per  cent  failure  for  girls 

9  per  cent  being  prostitutes).  The  whole  group  of  675 
55  per  cent  failure.  Thus  in  over  one-half  the  cases 
in  this  particular  series,  juvenile  delinquency  has  continued 
into  careers  of  vice  and  crime." 

In  comparing  Boston  with  Chicago,  the  authors  find:  "(a.) 
A  very  much  larger  number  of  cases  in  proportion  to  the 
population  are  brought  to  the  juvenile  court,  (b)  Frequent 
appearance  in  both  the  juvenile  courts  for  much  milder 
offenses.  (c)Undelayed  hearings  after  arrest,  always  on 
the  same  day  or  the  next,  (d)  Avoidance,  largely,  through 
this,  of  detention  of  the  juvenile  offender,  except  in  a  very 
small  proportion  of  cases,  (e)  Commitment  less  than  one- 
fourth  as  often,  (f)  Through  the  central  juvenile  court 
having  jurisdiction  over  only  one  section  of  the  city  and 
through  the  court  having  fewer  functions,  much  more  time 
given  to  consideration  of  individual  cases." 

The  success  of  the  later  careers  of  females  seems  to  be 
greater  than  in  the  case  of  males,  a  finding  which  is  con- 
trary to  tradition.  "Among  delinquents  the  mentally  ab- 
normal, both  defectives  and  psychopaths,  appear  very  much 
more  frequently  than  in  the  general  population;  yet  this 
must  not  be  stressed  too  greatly  in  the  light  of  the  fact 
that  for  large  series  even  of  repeated  offenders,  about  70 
per  cent  appear  quite  normal  mentally." 

One  very  important  and  rather  startling  finding  of  the 
authors  is  that  the  proportion  of  successes  has  not  been 
affected  by  the  work  of  the  Judge  Baker  Foundation.  In 
view  of  this  point,  especially,  one  must  still  regard  the 
applications  and  the  methods  of  the  modern  scientific  clinic 
as  a  hope  for  the  future  and  a  trust  in  the  validity  of  the 
scientific  approach  rather  than  as  an  expression  of  any 
demonstrable  effect  that  it  has  on  the  existent  situation. 

Altogether  important  and  thorough  as  this  study  is,  it 
does  not  quite  live  up  to  the  challenging  title  of  the  volume. 
To  one  not  familiar  with  the  actual  case  material  and  with 
the  many  complexities  of  the  problem,  and  with  the  various 
technical  methods  now  employed  in  dealing  with  it,  little 
in  this  book  will  appear  to  be  definitely  recognizable  as 
specifically  affecting  the  making  and  unmaking  of  delin- 
quents and  criminals.  In  fact,  whatever  may  be  said  of 
the  making  of  criminals,  from  the  evidence  presented  in  this 
volume  one  might  draw  the  inference  that  the  unmaking 
is  for  the  moment,  at  least,  impossible.  The  reputation  of 
the  authors  is  so  well  founded  upon  ability  and  integrity 
that  one  must  recognize  the  debt  one  owes  them  for  com- 
ing out  so  boldly  with  what  to  them  and  to  us  must  be 
a  discouraging  estimate  of  their  long  years  of  painstaking 
and  self-sacrificing  labor. 

Since  Dr.  Healy  originated  this  type  of  work  in  1909  in 
Chicago,  many  others  have  come  into  the  field  and  the  work 
is  expanding  rapidly  throughout  the  country.  It  is  perhaps 
with  this  in  mind  that  the  authors  are  sounding  a  note  of 


warning  against  the  too  easy  assumption  that  the  problem 
is  solved  and  that  the  present  methods  of  work  are  satis- 
factory. 

In  a  chapter  on  general  conclusions  we  find  that  they  are 
not  utterly  discouraged,  but  see  the  possibilities  of  ultimate 
success.  They  still  believe  that  delinquency  can  be  reduced 
by  intelligent  and  purposeful  use  of  the  knowledge  and 
methods  now  at  our  disposal.  In  the  final  chapter  their 
program  is  broadly  stated,  perhaps  too  broadly  for  some 
not  as  familiar  with  the  subject  as  the  authors.  It  may  be 
a  little  disappointing  to  those  who,  after  reading  through  the 
book,  turn  to  these  experts  for  specific  advice.  But  it  may 
be  that  the  consciousness  of  the  complexities  involved  have 
restrained  the  authors  from  being  as  definite  in  their  recom- 
mendations as  those  of  us  who,  in  the  past,  have  followed 
their  leadership  might  have  wished. 

Undoubtedly  this  volume  will  prove  of  value  to  the  many 
workers  in  the  field  of  delinquency  and  crime.  It  will  be 
read  eagerly  not  only  by  students  of  the  various  sciences 
which  have  a  direct  professional  concern  with  the  methods 
and  technique,  but  it  will  also  be  useful  to  the  officers  of 
law  enforcement,  judges,  and  public  officials,  as  well  as  to 
the  legal  profession.  Among  the  laymen  now  interested  in 
this  field  there  will  be  many  who  have  the  scientific  qualifi- 
cations necessary  to  enable  them  to  read  the  book  with  profit. 

HERMAN  M.  ADLER,  M.D. 

Director,  Juvenile  Psychopathic  Institute, 

Chicago. 


Life  and  Liquor 


ALCOHOL   AND   LONGEVITY,    by   Raymond  Pearl.     Alfred  A.   Knopf. 
273  pp.     Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey 

T)ROFESSOR  PEARL'S  latest  work  is  primarily  a  mon- 
JL  ograph  offering  a  very  painstaking  piece  of  biometric  in- 
vestigation, accompanied  by  a  careful  consideration  of  exist- 
ing literature  and  a  discussion  of  his  own  conclusions.  What 
distinguishes  it  from  other  monographs  is  Dr.  Pearl's  vivid 
and  attractive  literary  style,  which  somewhat  overcomes  the 
heavy  character  of  the  material  and  the  highly  complicated 
methods  of  analysis.  Since  the  reviewer,  with  his  quarter 
century  experience  in  statistics,  found  it  rather  strenuous 

r  e  a  d  i  n  g,  he 
suspects  the  lay 
reader  will 
give  more  skips 
than  stops,  for 
•  a  critical  anal- 
ysis would  be 
possible  only 
for  an  expert 
biometrician, 
mathematical 
statistician  and 
actuary  com- 
bined. A  cyn- 
ical statistician 
once  said  that 
he  was  suspi- 
cious of  all 
social  statistics 
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the  obvious.  We  nevertheless  rejoice  to  obtain  a  scientific 
corroboration  of  views  held  most  unscientifically. 

Professor  Pearl's  essential  thesis  is  fairly  well  established 
within  the  limits  of  its  rather  moderate  amount  of  material, 
for  150,000  years  of  exposure  would  not  be  considered  by  an 
actuary  very  much  on  which  to  compute  mortality  rates  and 
life  probabilities,  particularly  when  distributed  between  sex, 
age,  and  other  groupings.  The  thesis  is  that  there  is  a  differ- 
ence in  mortality  rates  and  life  probabilities  between  total 
abstainers  and  drinkers  when  all  those  who  use  alcohol  to 
any  extent  are  grouped  together,  but  that  this  difference  is 
due  only  to  the  high  mortality  and  short  life  probabilities  of 
heavy  and  steady  drinkers;  that  if  this  comparatively  small 
group  is  taken  out  of  the  entire  group,  leaving  the  moderate 
drinkers,  then  the  group  of  heavy  drinkers  will  show  a 
heavier  mortality  and  a  shorter  probability,  but  between  the 
abstainers  and  moderate  drinkers  no  difference  is  to  be 
found.  After  all,  this  is  but  the  generally  accepted  con- 
clusion of  all  sane  persons  and  the  public  at  large  which 
condemns  the  heavy  drinker  and  cheerfully  accepts  the  mod- 
erate one.  Surely,  whatever  we  may  say  or  preach,  we 
act  collectively  as  if  we  believed  that  the  occasional  con- 
sumption of  moderate  amounts  of  alcohol  is  neither  to  be 
feared  nor  condemned. 

Ostensibly  Dr.  Pearl's  figures  show  even  more.  The 
table  on  page  113,  indicates  that  when  expectation  of  life 
is  computed  there  is  a  small  difference  in  favor  of  moderate 
drinkers  over  abbstainers.  The  reviewer  is  not  concerned 
with  the  ethics  of  this  conclusion,  but  he  can't  help  noting 
how  gleefully  these  conclusions  are  heralded  by  our  good 
friend,  Mr.  Mencken,  in  his  review  of  Pearl's  book  in  the 
December  American  Mercury.  Mr.  Mencken  disregards, 
however,  the  contradictory  evidence  on  page  123,  that 
mortality  rates  for  moderate  drinkers  between  the  ages  of 
30  and  60  are  higher  than  for  abstainers.  Apparently  prej- 
udices are  not  limited  to  prohibitionists,  but  may  be  found 
even  among  their  most  rational  opponents.  One  is  a  little 
surprised,  however,  to  find  even  in  Professor  Pearl  the  tend- 
ency to  emphasize  the  evidence  in  favor  of  moderates  in 
the  computation  of  life  expectations  and  to  minimize  the 
opposite  difference  when  speaking  of  mortality  rates. 

As  the  reviewer  cannot  possibly  be  considered  a  prohibi- 


tion partisan,  he  may  allow  himself  one  further  observation. 
When  the  general  conclusions  are  drawn  by  Professor  Pearl, 
the  necessaray  attitude  of  scientific  aloofness  vanishes. 
Granting  the  absolute  accuracy  of  his  actuarial  conclusions, 
there  is  no  scientific  basis  for  the  following  statement: 
"The  social  problem  presented  by  alcohol  seems  to  be  made 
to  resolve  itself  finally  into  a  matter  of  taste."  If  prohibi- 
tion is  to  be  fought,  modified,  or  recalled  it  should  be  done 
only  after  proper  consideration  of  all  factors.  The  effect 
of  moderate  and  occasional  drinking  upon  longevity  may  be 
nil,  but  that  is  not  the  all  inclusive  nor  even  the  most  im- 
portant argument  upon  which  prohibition  was  based.  The 
ethical,  social,  economic,  and  even  esthetic  consequences  must 
be  studied  and  measured.  Moreover,  heavy  and  steady 
drinkers  must  be  recruited  from  moderate  and  occasional 
ones.  Professor  Pearl  records  that  out  of  some  5,000  per- 
sons observed,  only  55  "shifted  from  more  to  less  drinking" 
and  only  26  "shifted  from  less  to  more  drinking."  We  are 
rather  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  latter  statement,  for  it  is 
unthinkable  that  the  912  persons  classified  as  heavy  drinkers 
(whether  occasional  or  steady)  have  developed  their  habit 
over  night.  No  system  of  statistical  record  or  investigation 
could  give  a  complete  picture  of  the  process  that  must  have 
taken  place  before  heavy  drinking  had  developed.  But  one 
thing  is  quite  certain:  that  for  some  time  after  "the  birth 
trauma"  the  little  innocents  were  not  consuming  alcohol  in 
any  quantity. 

For  those  who  have  the  necessary  equipment  to  read  the 
book,  it  is  highly  recommended.  Of  course  the  professional 
vital  statistician  needs  no  urging  to  read  Professor  Pearl's 
epoch-making  works. 

I.  M.  RUBINOW 

Why  Mothers  Work 

MOTHERS   IN   INDUSTRY,   by   Gwendolyn  S.   Hughes.     New  Republic. 
Inc.     265  pp.     Price  $1.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THIS  is  a  study  of  one  of  the  most  deep-seated  problems 
of  our  modern  industrial  life:  it  is  not  that  the  work- 
ing mother  is  new  to  industry  but  that  she  is  entering  it  in 
increasingly  large  numbers.  The  author  of  this  book  to- 
gether with  her  co-workers  and  advisers  of  the  Carola 
Woenhoffer  Graduate  School  at  Bryn  Mawr,  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  their  human  and  intimate  approach  to  this 
study  of  728  working  mothers,  a  cross  section  of  Philadel- 
phia's industrial  women  workers.  Theory  and  emotion, 
usually  so  potent  in  any  discussion  of  this  question,  have 
happily  been  disregarded  and  the  whole  presentation  is 
marked  by  a  lack  of  bias  and  prejudice. 

The  reasons  why  these  women  are  in  industry,  based  on 
their  own  statements,  represent  one  of  the  most  interesting 
findings  of  the  study.  Practically  89  per  cent  of  the  moth- 
ers worked  because  of  economic  necessity.  Their  contribu- 
tion to  the  family  budget  in  some  cases  was  needed  to  meet 
emergencies,  such  as  illness  and  unemployment.  But  the 
larger  proportion  were  forced  to  work  to  meet  just  the 
ordinary  running  expenses  of  the  household.  The  mother 
was  jointly  responsible  for  providing  the  money  income  of 
the  family,  and  if  she  did  not  work  the  family  could  not 
support  itself.  A  small  proportion  (n  per  cent)  went  to 
work  from  personal  preference  for  work  outside  the  home. 
To  some  of  these  it  meant  an  escape  from  the  daily  drudgery 
and  routine  of  housework.  To  others,  it  meant  a  desire 
to  be  economically  independent  of  their  husbands. 
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The  kind  of  work  which  married  women  do,  the  length 
of  their  working  day,  their  wages,  differ  little  or  not  at  all 
from  the  lot  of  their  unmarried  sisters — but  who  does  the 
housework?  Of  course  the  fact  that  much  prepared  food 
can  be  purchased  from  a  nearby  grocer,  ihat  ready-made 
clothing  can  be  bought  cheaply  means  that  the  actual  work 
of  the  mother  in  the  home  has  to  a  certain  extent  shrunk, 
but  her  duties  have  by  no  means  ceased.  She  carries  two 
responsibilities  in  two  different  places.  This  combination  is 
made  possible  either  through  part-time  work,  through  board- 
ing with  another  family,  through  the  cooperation  of  relatives 
and  neighbors,  or  by  carrying  the  double  burden  alone.  Few 
mothers,  however,  combine  a  full-time  job  with  the  entire 
responsibility  of  the  home. 

The  study  concludes  that  the  effects  of  wage-earning,  as 
practised  by  these  mothers,  do  not  warrant  any  interference 
with  their  activities.  These  women  have  the  same  ideals 
of  health,  education,  child-care  and  family  responsibility 
which  seem  to  prevail  in  any  community.  The  conditions 
which  exist  in  their  homes  cannot  be  charged  exclusively 
to  wage-earning;  many  other  factors  enter  in,  as  is  the 
case  in  any  workingman's  family. 

The  continued  presence  of  women  in  industry  after  mar- 
riage necessitates  a  new  attitude  towards  wage-earning 
women.  They  are  not  temporary  workers,  nor  does  mar- 
riage put  an  end  to  their  industrial  experience.  If  the  study 
had  done  nothing  more  than  to  emphasize  this  one  point, 
it  would  have  been  worth  while.  The  author  pertinently 
suggests  that  when  women  clearly  recognize  this,  the  prin- 
cipal obstacle  to  their  solidarity  will  have  been  removed. 

It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  findings  such  as  these 
cannot  be  compared  with  similar  studies  of  groups  in  a 
different  economic  status.  Are  the  homes  and  children  of 
working  mothers  suffering  more  or  less  than  the  homes  and 
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children  of  mothers  who  are  better  off  financially?  Unfor- 
tunately, no  such  information  is  available.  However,  Miss 
Hughes  and  her  associates  have  made  a  real  contribution  in 
presenting  in  a  thorough  and  readable  manner,  a  picture  of 
the  social  and  economic  problems  of  the  mother  who  earns. 

NELLE  SWARTZ 

Director,  Bureau  of  Women  in  Industry, 

New  York  Department  of  Labor. 

Books  for  Short  Stockings 

HORSES  NOW  AND  LONG  AGO,  by  Lucy  Sprague  Mitchell.    Hot-court 

Brace  and  Co.    343  pp.    Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
MODERN    ALADDINS    AND    THEIR    MAGIC.      Charles    E.    Rush    and 

Amy    Winslow,   with    an    introduction    by    Meredith    Nicholson.     Little 

Brown.    318  pp.    Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
LITTLE    MACHINERY,    by    Mary    Liddell.     Doubleday,    Page.     62    pp. 

Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
THE    EPIC   OF    KINGS,    rediscovered   <md   illustrated   by    Wilfrid   Jones. 

Macmillan.     Price  $2.50   postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
SKUNNY    WUNDY    AND    OTHER    INDIAN    TALES,    by    Arthur    C. 

Parker    (Gawaso    Wanneh).     Doran.     262    pp.     Price    $3.00    postpaid   of 

The   Survey. 
THE  DONEGAL  WONDER   BOOK,  by  Seumas  MacManus.   Stokes.    284 

pp.    Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Surrey. 
WINNIE-THE-POOH,    by   A.    A.    Milne.     Dutton.     158    pp.     Price   $2.00 

postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
TAXIS    AND    TOADSTOOLS,    by   Rachel   Field.     Doubleday,   Page.     129 

pp.    Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE  "new  education,"  which  makes  allies  of  all  the 
arts  and  all  the  crafts  in  its  efforts  to  make  children 
happily  at  home  in  this  their  world,  has  perhaps  made  its 
influence  most  clearly  expressed  in  the  new  books  that  pub- 
lishers offer  for  boys  and  girls.  As  one  looks  over  the 
Christmas  offerings,  one  finds,  alas,  almost  as  many  trite 
and  foolish  and  empty  books  as  ever,  badly  written,  badly 
illustrated  and  badly  made.  But  at  the  same  time,  there 
is  cause  for  hope  and  thanksgiving  in  the  new  books  of 
meaning  and  beauty  prepared  for  the  delight,  and  inci- 
dentally, for  the  wholesome  nourishment  of  childish  minds. 

These  treasure  books  seem  to  this  reviewer  to  be  of  two 
general  kinds.  In  one  pile,  it  is  possible  to  place  the  books 
about  the  "here  and  now,"  books  that  make  children  more 
familiar  with  the  everyday  things  they  see  all  about  them. 
On  the  top  of  this  pile,  belongs  Horses  Now  and  Long  Ago, 
by  Lucy  Sprague  Mitchell,  of  the  Bureau  of  Educational 
Experiments  and  the  City  and  Country  School.  Facts  about 
horses  and  stories  about  horses  are  pleasantly  mingled,  with 
pictures  of  all  sorts  of  horses,  from  Dan  who  pulls  the  coal 
truck  to  little  Eohippus  on  the  tertiary  rocks.  For  the  most 
part,  the  book  is  admirably  written,  though  the  six-year-old 
I  know  best  objects  to  the  jingles  in  the  midst  of  prose 
paragraphs!  "For  Danny  is  three  and  mighty  is  he,  power- 
ful as  a  bull.  High  is  his  crest  and  deep  is  his  chest,  strong 
to  work  and  to  pull."  These,  this  small  critic  considers 
"extremely  silly." 

Modern  Aladdins  and  Their  Magic  tells  of  how  common, 
everyday  things  came  to  be — paper,  pencils,  varnish,  china, 
scissors.  It  is  intelligently  planned  and  illustrated,  and 
written  as  a  child's  book  should  be  written,  with  charm 
and  clearness  and  dignity.  Rachel  Field  had  the  excellent 
idea  of  making  poems  for  children  out  of  what  they  see 
and  know  rather  than  out  of  the  usual,  fanciful  stuff  of 
poetry.  She  sings  with  the  children  about  taxis  and  how 

They  roll  along  the  avenue 
Like   spools    of   colored   thread. 

And  she  wonders, 

Do    skyscrapers    ever   grow   tired 

Of  holding  themselves  up  high? 
Do  they  ever  shiver  on  frosty  nights 

With  their  tops  against  the  sky? 
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Illustration  from  Taxis  and  Toadstools  by  Rachel  Field,  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

THE  ICE  CREAM  MAN 

And  for  very  small  moderns  there  is  Little  Machinery, 
surely  one  of  the  most  delectable  books  ever  written.  For 
Little  Machinery  "grew  up  out  of  some  pieces  of  a  steam 
engine  that  was  in  a  wreck,  an  old  trolley  car  that  couldn't 
run  any  more  and  a  broken  automobile." 

The  other  heap  of  treasure  books  would  be  those  that 
take  the  old  folk  tales  and  re-tell  them,  illustrate  them, 
and  give  them  back  to  the  children  of  today.  Such  a  volume 
is  Wilfrid  Jones's  The  Epic  of  Kings,  Hero  Tales  of  Ancient 
Persia,  "retold  from  Firdusi's  Shah  Nemeh,"  surely  as 
beautiful  a  book  as  ever  was  made.  Skunny  Wundy  is  a  book 
of  Indian  stories,  retold  by  an  Indian  writer  who  heard  many 
of  them  as  a  boy  from  "the  famous  tribal  story  tellers."  The 
illustrations  are  by  no  means  worthy  of  the  fascinating  text. 

Another  writer  who  gives  us  tales  out  of  his  own  rich  and 
well  loved  background  is  Seumas  MacManus,  whose  Donegal 
tales  have  the  freshness  and  haunting  charm  of  the  Irish 
glens  in  which  they  grew. 

Of  all  the  books  not  to  overlook,  there  is  Winnie-the-Pooh, 
for  the  children 
from  three  to  ninety- 
three.  Pedagogic 
skill,  the  last  refine- 
ments of  modern 
psychology,  the  old- 
est, fairest,  most 
fanciful  tales  of  all 
the  ages  can  give 
nothing  so  rare  as 
this — a  book  written 
from  the  heart  of  a 
child,  of  the  glam- 
erous,  adventurous 
world  to  which  chil- 
dren, now  and  then, 
escape  from  the 
noise  and  dust  and 
dullness  of  the  world 
of  every  day. 

AMIDON     illustration  from  the  Epic  of  Kings,  Macmillan 


When  Children  Work 

AN  EXPERIMENTAL  STUDY  OF  CHILDREN  AT  WORK 
AND  IN  SCOOL  BETWEEN  THE  AGES  OF  FOURTEEN 
AND  EIGHTEEN  YEARS,  by  Helen  Tlwmpson  Woolley 
Macmillan.  762  pp.  Price  J4.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

"\V7  HEN  we  first  began  the  present  study," 
\ty  Mrs.  Woolley  writes,  "our  chief  interest 
was  that  of  attempting  to  determine  the  effect  of 
industrial  life  upon  children  who  left  school  and 
entered  industry  as  early  as  the  law  permitted. 
Now  that  our  study  is  complete,  we  find  that  very 
few  of  the  facts  obtained  offer  any  possibility  of 
unequivocal  statements  on  this  point.  The  great 
superiority,  both  physical  and  mental,  of  school 
children  over  working  children  might  be  taken  as 
proof  of  the  bad  effects  of  industry  upon  working 
children,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  differences 
are  present  in  marked  form  at  fourteen  years,  be- 
fore any  of  the  children  have  actually  entered 
industry.'1 

To   assay   the  quality   of   human   material   at   a 
given  moment  is  difficult  enough,  but  to  attempt  to 
measure  the  results  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  different 
bits  of  environment  on  it  over  a  period  of  years  is 
probably  as  stiff  a  task  as  can  now  be  assumed  in 
the  field  of  social  science.    That  this  pioneer  study  has  not 
yielded  an  immediate  and  complete  answer  to  Mrs.  Woolley's 
question  must  be  taken  as  an  evidence  of  the  honesty  and 
caution  which  characterize  it. 

For  a  period  covering  ten  years  Mrs.  Woolley  and  her 
associates  in  Cincinnati  systematically  collected  data  and 
worked  on  a  study  of  the  physical  and  mental  measures  of 
two  groups  of  adolescent  children,  one  at  work  and  the 
other  in  school.  Only  native-born  white  children  were  se- 
lected to  compose  the  school-leaving  group  of  753  children. 
They  were  examined  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  when  they  were 
getting  their  working  papers,  and  were  tested  each  year 
thereafter  to  the  age  of  eighteen.  The  control  group  of 
760  children,  who  at  fourteen  announced  their  intention  to 
remain  in  school,  proved  to  be  much  harder  to  manage  be- 
cause many  of  them  did  not  carry  out  their  intention.  It 
was  necessary  when  the  children  were  sixteen  years  old  to 
add  211  more  to  the  greatly  depleted  school  group.  Of  the 
753  children  in  indutsry,  511  were  followed  through  to  the 
eighteenth  birthday;  of  the  971  school  children,  only  152 
were  available  for  examination  at  that  age. 

The  exposition  sets  forth  the  conditions  under  which  each 
mental  and  physical  test  was  administered.  The  results  of 
the  tests  are  first  grouped  for  all  of  the  children  studied. 
The  range  of  differences  found  and  percentiles  of  twenty 
ranks  are  shown  for  each  sex  at  each  age. 

Next  the  results  of  the  tests  are  set  out  separately  for  the 
boys  and  girls  of  the  school  group  and  of  the  work  group  in 
ten  percentile  scales.  Thus  several  kinds  of  comparisons 
are  made  at  once  available;  differences  between  those  of 
each  sex  in  school  and  those  at  work  and  the  differences 
which  appear  with  the  passing  of  time  within  each  age-sex 
group  are  established.  Furthermore,  the  relations  (i)  be- 
tween the  results  of  the  mental  and  of  the  physical  tests, 
and  (2)  between  the  school  grades  attained  and  the  tests, 
are  carefully  established.  In  all  cases  the  greatest  care  seems 
to  have  been  exercised  to  make  proper  allowance  for  the 
operation  of  extraneous  factors  and  to  render  these  data 
as  truly  comparable  as  possible.  The  magnitude  of  this 
task  of  measurement  may  be  (Continued  on  page  409) 


THE    SOCIAL    WORK     SHOP 


As  You  Sit  At  Your  Desk 


By  W.  H.  LEFFINGWELL 

Mention     of    Mr.    Leffingivell's    work  discomforts,    but   even   if    we    suc- 

the    Community    Council    of    St.  "^  „"  tTI,.^1  !"l^r :!h,?"Sl 
Louis    has    appeared    several    times    re- 
cently    in      this     department      of     The 

of     the     average     business     man.      Survey.  He   IS  president   of   the  Leffing-  let  us  rest;    if  we  are  uncomfort- 

They  approach  the  social  problems      well-Ream    Company,    management   Spe-  able'    let    us    s.eek   b°dily    comfort. 


F 


ROM  what  contact  I  have 
had  with  social  work  exec- 
utives, I  judge  that  they 
have  a  power  of  analysis 
distinctly  superior  to  that 


will  not  be  equal  to  what  it  would 
be  under  circumstances  of  physical 
Therefore,  if  we  are  tired, 


of  the  families  they  serve,  much  as  .,.            ^            y      ^             member     of     the  Such   counsel  is   not   a  yielding   to 

an  engineer  or  a  scientist  approach-  .                                                 . '      .  weakness  or  indulgence,  but  sound 

es  his  special  problems.    But  the  Taylor    Society,    author     of    Scientific  common  senSe. 

possessor    of    analytical    ability    by  Office  Management  and  of  Office  Man-  What   are  the   requirements  for 

on  agement — Principles  and  Practice. 

he 


no    means    uses    that     ability 

every     problem     with     which 

comes    in    contact.      Usually    it    is  . 

confined    to    one    or    two    special 

subjects.     Let  us  briefly  apply  what  analytical  ability  we  may 

possess  to  our  immediate  working  surroundings,  to  which  we 

are  prone  to  give  only  casual  attention. 

First,  let  us  define  our  purpose.  Why  do  we  have  a  work- 
ing room?  Why  desk  and  chair?  Is  the  room  merely  a 
place  to  sit  in,  and  the  chair  to  sit  upon?  Is  there  anything 
else  we  must  do  besides  sit?  Even  the  sitting  has  an  impor- 
tant bearing  on  our  work,  but  I  think  it  will  be  admitted  that 
we  must,  occasionally,  do  something  else.  What  is  that  some- 
thing else? 

Let's  call  it  "work."  What  kind  of  work?  Mainly  think- 
ing, writing  and  interviewing.  What  are  the  requirements  of 
a  place  for  such  work  ? 

Let  us  here  begin  to  analyze.  Thinking  demands  concen- 
tration. And  in  the  roar  of  a  great  city,  concentration  is 
often  difficult,  but  to  get  away  to  a  quiet  spot  in  the  country 
is  out  of  the  question.  Our  thinking  must  be  done  amid  all 
kinds  of  distractions.  Getting  started  is  the  great  difficulty, 
for  no  sooner  do  we  settle  down  to  a  problem,  than  a  thou- 
sand little  interfering  devils  come  dancing  through  eye  and 
brain.  We  must  erect  about  us  artificial  protections  which  will 
enable  us  to  concentrate. 

Some  interruptions  we  will  never  be  able  to  overcome,  but 
many  can  be  controlled.  We  can  avoid  an  excessive  amount  of 
noise.  That  from  the  outside  can  be  largely  shut  out  and 
inside  noise  can  be  minimized.  Our  brains  record  every  sound 
within  our  range  of  hearing  and  it  is  fatiguing  even  though 
we  may  not  be  conscious  of  it.  We  may  become  inured  to  a 
fairly  regular,  continuous  noise  from  a  pneumatic  riveter, 
but  if  a  noise  is  unusual,  irregular  or  variable,  our  thoughts 
run  rapidly  away  from  the  problem  we  have  set  out  to  in- 
vestigate. A  whispered  conversation  between  two  giggling 
typists,  the  gurgling  of  water  in  the  radiator — even  these 
trivialities  will  distract  us. 

Another  type  of  interruption  within  our  control  is  a  tem- 
porary physical  discomfort  caused  by  our  surroundings  and 
not  by  a  chronic  condition  that  needs  medical  attention.  We 
are  restless,  tired,  irritated,  nervous;  our  eyes  hurt  or  we 
have  a  pain  in  the  back  or  shoulders.  How  much  do  these 
things  interfere  with  concentration  and  efficiency?  They  are 
all  controllable  and  it  is  not  wise  to  attempt  deep  thinking 
under  such  handicaps.  We  may  try  to  ignore  such  pains  and 


writing?     A  place   to  write,   with 
plenty  of  space,  but  not  too  much; 
—  a  good  writing  surface,  a  comfort- 

able seat,  adequate  light  and  venti- 
lation, a  proper  temperature;  such  necessary  tools  as  books, 
paper,  pencils,  pens,  rulers,  ink,  erasers. 

The  requirements  for  interviewing  are  much  the  same  but 
we  should  remember  in  addition  that  the  visitor  is  entitled  to 
special  consideration  as  a  guest.  We  must  make  him  com- 
fortable, physically  and  mentally.  It  is  not  courteous  to  spread 
out  under  his  eyes  papers  which  he  knows  he  has  no  right 
to  read,  but  which  are  thrust  before  him  in  such  manner  that 
he  cannot  avoid  seeing  the  contents.  It  is  not  courteous  to  make 
him  feel  that  he  is  an  intruder,  even  though  we  may  inwardly 
regard  him  as  such.  Nor  is  it  wise  to  let  him  depart  with  the 
impression  that  we  are  lacking  in  efficiency,  courtesy  or  friend- 
liness. 

Summing  up,  then,  our  purpose  is  to  have  a  comfortable, 
efficient  working  place,  whether  we  call  it  office,  laboratory, 
studio  or  aelier.  The  requirements  of  such  a  place  are  quiet, 
cheerful  surroundings;  bodily  comfort,  which  in  turn  requires 
good  light,  air  and  proper  temperature;  adequate  working 
facilities. 

Let  us  consider  the  room.  It  must  not  be  so  small  that  the 
occupant  feels  cramped  and  crowded  nor  so  large  that  he  feels 
himself  an  unimportant  part  of  the  surroundings.  I  would  set 
the  minimum  space  at  about  100  square  feet.  The  walls  should 
be  painted  with  light-reflecting  (not  light-absorbing)  colors. 
Buff  is  a  good,  serviceable  color,  and  light  green  is  another, 
but  the  particular  color  is  unimportant  so  long  as  it  does  not 
materially  reduce  the  distribution  of  light.  In  this  connection 
it  may  be  noted  that  even  the  clearest  plate  glass  absorbs  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  outdoor  light  and  white  paper 
reflects  only  about  85  per  cent  of  the  light,  while  any  color 
darker  than  white  absorbs  a  correspondingly  greater  percentage. 
Though  it  is  undesirable,  and  usually  impossible,  to  have 
everything  in  the  room  the  same  color,  an  effort  should  be 
made  to  have  everything  of  nearly  similar  light-reflecting 
quality. 

The  ceiling  should  be  a  white  matte  surface  for  the  re- 
flection of  artificial  light  downwards,  and  as  it  is  above  the 
eye  level  it  can,  without  any  ill  effect,  be  brighter  than  the 
walls,  for  as  it  reflects  light  it  really  increases  eye  comfort. 
The  outlook  from  the  windows  is  important.  It  is  difficult 
to  concentrate  if,  when  gazing  outside,  the  eye  meets  some 
distracting  sight,  such  as  a  stenographer  across  the  way  primp- 
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HOW    TO    MANAGE 

/.  Define  your  purpose 

You  must  know  WHAT  is  to  be  done  before  you  can  know 
How.    This  is  your  master  task. 

2.  Analyze  your  problem 

Your  master  task  will  then  break  up  into  many  detail 
tasks.    Consider  them  all— neglect  none1. 

3.  Seek  the  facts 
4- 


Study  every  condition  governing  each  task,/W  the  unde- 
sirable elements  to  be  eliminated,  the  desirable  elements 
to  be  retained.  Then  standardize  right  conditions. 

Devise  the  one  best  method 


6. 


Aim  to  conserve  ENERGY—  TIME  —  SPACE—  MATERIAL. 
Determine  relation  of  details  to  Master  Task. 

Find  the  person  best  fitted 

For  each  task  certain  personal  qualities  «re  essential.  In 
each  person  certain  qualities  predominate.  Find  the 
person  best  fitted. 

Teach  the  person  best  fitted  the 
one  best  method 

Not  by  driving,  but  by  thorough  patient  teaching  are 
understanding  and  skill  developed. 


Plan  Carefully 

Right  planning  of  arrangement  and  sequence  of  work  will 
enable  you  to  accomplish  tasks  in  LOGICAL  ORDER- 
ACCURATELY—  QUICKLY—  ECONOMICALLY. 


7- 

&  Win  Co-operation 

Co-operation  means  working  together.  It  cannot  be  de- 
manded. It  must  be  won.  Accept  your  share  of  the  re- 
sponsibility. Respect  |he  rights  and  aspirations  of  others. 

THIS  IS  SCIENTIFIC   MANAGEMENT 

I<P  «""«•  r»>  w.  H.  1*001.111 


ing  herself,  or  a  vivid  maze  of  advertising  signs,  or  a  confined 
vista  of  dreary,  blank  walls.  If  the  view  is  natural  and  in- 
spiring, do  not  obstruct  it;  if  not,  shut  it  out  by  some  means 
which  will  not  too  greatly  cut  down  the  amount  of  daylight. 

If  one  is  writing  with  a  pen  or  pencil,  the  daylight  should 
come  over  the  left  shoulder.  For  typewriting,  the  light  may 
come  from  either  side,  though  if  one  is  copying  it  should  fall 
on  the  copy.  Direct  sunlight  should  not  strike  the  writing 
surface  or  otherwise  meet  the  eye.  Venetian  blinds  with  the 
slats  directed  upwards,  will  deflect  the  sunlight  to  the  ceiling, 
where  it  will  be  diffused,  thus  giving  us  full  benefit  of  our 
magnificent  terrestrial  lighting  system.  Blinds  or  awnings  cut 
out  the  direct  rays  but  enormously  reduce  the  quantity  of  light. 

The  artificial  lighting  is  exceedingly  important.  The  best 
known  type  is  the  totally  indirect,  with  a  minimum  intensity 
of  ten  foot-candles  on  the  working  surface.  In  a  recent  issue 
of  The  Survey,  Elwood  Street  quoted  me  as  saying  it  should 
be  ten  candle-power  one  foot  away.  This  difference  in  state- 
ment is  purely  technical,  but  when  you  talk  with  your  elec- 
trician, say  "foot  candles"  instead  of  "candle-power,"  as  the 
latter  is  an  obsolete  technical  term. 

So  much  for  the  room.  Now  let  us  consider  the  chairs. 
There  has  been  no  radical  change  in  chair  design  since  the 
days  of  Tutankhamen.  They  are  not  now  and  never  have 
been  built  with  any  special  regard  to  the  human  anatomy  and 
a  correct  working  posture.  The  ordinary  chair  is  built  for 
reclining;  the  correct  working  posture  is  upright  and  when 
sitting  correctly,  the  chair  back  should  furnish  support  to  the 


back.  The  seat  is  usually  flat,  or  convex,  concave  or  slightly 
concave— but  whichever  it  is,  it  does  not  fit  our  physical  curves 
Its  depth  is  usually  much  greater  than  the  length  of  the  leg 
from  the  buttocks  to  the  underknee,  and  as  a  result  if  we 
let  our  lower  limbs  hang  over  the  edge  of  the  chair  we  must 
sit  forward  on  the  seat  and  get  no  support  from  the  back 
whether  we  are  sitting  upright  or  not;  and  if  we  sit  back  in 
the  chair,  our  feet  must  stick  out  straight— a  ridiculous  dilemma 
that  chair  manufacturers  seem  not  to  have  noticed. 

The  correct  working  position  requires  that  the  feet  be  placed 
squarely  on  the  floor.  If  one  happens  to  be  that  unusual  in- 
dividual, the  "average"  man  when  the  feet  are  on  the  floor 
the  elbows  will  be  in  the  right  position  for  working  in  com- 
fort at  the  desk,  for  the  height  of  desk  and  chair  are  "stand- 
ardized," while  people  are  not,  and  those  who  happen  to  be 
taller  or  shorter  than  this  "average"  man  are  simply  out  of 
luck.  To  sit  upright  for  long  periods  without  support  for 
the  small  of  the  back,  is  difficult,  and  most  of  us  cannot  do  it. 
Therefore,  for  the  correct  posture  there  should  be  support  just 
above  the  pelvic  bones  at  the  back.  Considerable  body  twist- 
ing is  usually  necessary  in  desk  work.  A  swivel  chair  saves  this 
effort,  but  unfortunately  most  swivel  chairs  have  also  a  tilting 
device  which  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  For  after  some  use 
the  slightest  movement  backward  causes  the  chair  to  bend 
back  to  a  dangerous  angle  and  one  sits  in  a  "slumped"  position. 

Check  up  your  chair  and  note  how  many  of  these  defects 
it  has.  It  is  possible  to  find  chairs  without  such  defects,  but 
the  task  will  involve  much  searching. 

The  desk  should  next  be  considered.  How  large  should  it 
be?  Manifestly  if  one  cannot  reach  comfortably  to  all  four 
corners,  it  is  too  large.  The  top  should  provide  a  good  writ- 
ing surface— hard,  but  not  slippery;  not  a  polished  surface,  for 
that  reflects  odd  rays  of  light  and  causes  glare.  Glass  is  the 
poorest  writing  surface,  wood  is  fair  but  not  entirely  satis- 
factory, linoleum  is  best.  Linoleum  tops  for  desks  can  be 
purchased. 

The  top  middle  drawer  is  usually  an  abomination — a  long, 
shallow,  wide  receptacle  that  is  good  for  little.  It  is  a  handy 
place  to  put  pencils,  but  every  time  it  is  opened,  they  roll  to 
the  back.  High-priced  desks  have  compartments  for  pens, 
pencils  and  the  like,  and  such  compartments  can  be  purchased 
as  extra  features  from  stationery  stores. 

What  do  you  keep  in  the  remaining  drawers?  Have  you  a 
system  for  this?  Do  you  always  find  things  you  want  in  the 
first  drawer  in  which  you  look?  Or,  must  you  try  first  one 
and  then  the  other  and  thereby  not  only  lose  your  time  but 
your  equanimity?  If  you  have  more  classified  papers  than 
you  have  drawers  in  the  desk — and  one  usually  has — have  you 
a  set  of  filing  folders  or  a  "work  organizer"  in  which  to 
classify  them? 

Every  systematic  person  has  his  own  working  plan;  it» 
details  are  unimportant  to  others,  but  the  essential  require- 
ments is  that  it  works.  A  great  saving  in  time  is  accomplished 
by  having  well-established  working  habits,  so  that  when  one 
subconsciously  reaches  for  papers  or  tools — and  finds  them — 
his  train  of  thought  is  not  disturbed.  Such  habits  require  a 
definite  place  for  every  tool  and  accessory.  Have  you  a  defi- 
nite place  for  your  telephone,  telephone  book,  telephone  index 
(of  frequently  used  numbers),  calendar,  desk  pad,  stationery, 
pencils,  pens,  rulers,  clips,  rubber  bands? 

Perhaps  you  use  a  book-case.  If  so,  how  do  you  use  it? 
If  for  occasional  reference,  it  need  not  be  near  by,  but  if 
reference  is  frequent  it  should  be  very  near  the  desk. 

This  is  a  very  brief  analysis  of  your  immediate  working 
surroundings.  You  can  undoubtedly  fill  it  out.  If  you  will 
check  over  each  point  enumerated  and  then  do  something  about 
each  defect  you  discover,  you  will  find  an  immediate  improve- 
ment in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  work  you  are  able 
to  turn  out  and  your  ease  in  doing  it. 
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Short  Cuts  in  Office  Management 


By  ARTHUR  DUNHAM 


Thin  Letterheads 


Use  Your  Card 


OME  of  our  letterheads  are  printed  on  a  very  thin 
bond  paper.  This  thin  letterhead  is  used  for  two 
purposes:  I.  To  send  out  certain  notices  and  cir- 
cular letters  to  small  committees.  Six  copies  may 
easily  be  typed  at  one  impression.  The  printed  letter- 
ead  immediately  identifies  the  notice  and  gives  it  more  dignity 
and  importance  than  if  it  were  typed  on  ordinary  onion  skin 
paper.  2.  To  make  extra  carbon  copies  of  letters,  when  these 
are  to  be  sent  to  others  than  the  recipients  of  the  letters,  for 
their  information. 

Extra  Copies 

Extra  carbon  copies  of  letters  can  be  of  great  value  and  can 
save  a  good  deal  of  time  if  one  learns  to  use  them  skillfully. 
An  executive  may  keep  his  president  or  committee  chairmen 
in  touch  with  many  developments  through  the  simple  means 
of  sending  them  extra  carbon  copies  of  important  outgoing 
letters. 

Another  use  for  the  extra  carbon  is  in  the  following  rather 
common  situation:  A  asks  you  some  question.  You  know  that 
Agency  B  will  have  to  furnish  the  answer  to  that  question 
as  the  matter  lies  in  their  field.  You  write  a  brief  note  to 
Agency  B,  referring  the  matter  to  them;  at  the  same  time 
you  send  to  A,  the  inquirer,  an  extra  copy  of  your  letter  to 
Agency  B.  This  tells  A  the  whole  story,  without  the  necessity 
of  writing  him  a  separate  letter. 

Two  suggestions  ought  to  be  noted  in  regard  to  extra  copies 
of  letters:  I.  Stamp  the  extra  copy  "Copy"  so  that  the  re- 
cipient will  understand  at  once  why  he  is  receiving  a  letter 
which  bears  the  name  of  someone  else  in  the  salutation.  2. 
Make  a  notation  on  your  file  carbon  of  the  names  of  those  to 
whom  you  have  sent  extra  copies. 

Tickler  Carbons 

Some  offices  use  a  central  tickler  file.  Anyone  who  wishes 
to  be  reminded  of  some  particular  matter  on  a  given  date  fills 
out  a  colored  tickler  blank  and  drops  it  into  his  outgoing 
basket.  The  file  clerk  collects  it  and  files  it  under  the  proper 
date  in  her  chronological  tickler  file.  Each  morning  she  takes 
out  the  tickler  blanks  for  that  day  and  distributes  them  to  those 
whose  initials  are  marked  on  the  ticklers. 

When  a  member  of  the  staff  writes  a  letter,  he  may  direct 
his  stenographer  to  make  a  "tickler  copy"  for  some  given  date. 
The  stenographer  makes  an  extra  carbon  copy,  on  paper  of 
the  same  color  as  the  tickler  blank,  marks  it  with  the  desired 
date,  and  sends  it  to  the  file  clerk  for  filing  in  the  tickler  file 
under  the  date  when  it  is  wanted.  A  tickler  copy  is  useful 
both  in  following  up  a  letter  of  yours  which  has  not  elicited 
a  reply  within  a  week  or  two  and  for  reminding  yourself  of 
the  piece  of  work  which  you  have  promised  to  undertake  by  a 
certain  future  date. 

Summing  Up  A  Conference 

When  a  long  and  complicated  office  conference  results  in 
a  clear  agreement  as  to  three  or  four  points,  it  is  often  val- 
uable to  dictate  a  memorandum  embodying  these  agreements 
before  the  conference  breaks  up.  Reducing  the  agreement  to 
dictated  words  tends  to  clarify  it,  and  if  there  is  any  remain- 
ing difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  has  been  agreed  to,  the 
person  who  disagrees  has  the  opportunity  to  clear  up  the  ques- 
tion before  the  conference  ends. 

Incidentally  the  dictation  provides  for  a  permanent  record  of 
the  results  of  the  conference ;  and  many  a  conference  is  more 
important  than  many  a  letter! 


You  know  that  the  executive  of  the  society  in  the  next  town 
would  like  to  see  this  pamphlet  report  that  you  have  read.  But 
you're  too  busy  to  write  him  a  letter  just  now.  Well,  you 
don't  have  to  write  him  a  letter.  Write  "From"  at  the  top 
of  your  business  card,  clip  it  to  the  report,  and  mail  it.  It 
is  easy  enough  to  add  "Please  return"  or  even  "Please  return 
by  12/4"  at  the  bottom  of  the  card. 

A  pamphlet  which  has  been  loaned  to  you  may  likewise  often 
be  returned  with  a  simple  "Thank  you"  written  upon  your 
card. 

You'll  Be  Interested  In- 

APPLIED  BUDGETING,  by  Bruere  and  Latarus.  243  pp. 
Price  $6.00.  A.  W.  Show  Co.,  Chicago,  or  postpaid  of  The 
Survey.  The  first  chapter  on  the  principles  and  need  of  budget- 
control  is  well  worth  reading 

FIELD  SERVICE— DIRECT  AND  INDIRECT.  Bulletin, 
Amer.  Assn.  for  Org.  Family  Social  Worker,  September  1926. 

WHY  DON'T  ADVERTISING  AGENCIES  GO  AFTER  THE 
HOSPITALS?  by  John  A.  McNamara.  Printer's  Ink,  November 
ii.  The  hospitals  are  ready  to  advertise  but  they  need  trained 
advertising  guidance. 

SOCIAL  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  BUSINESS  MAN,  by  Paul 
S.  Bliss.  How  to  organize  a  community  visiting  week.  A  plan 
of  come-and-see  visits  for  men's  service  clubs.  Better  Times, 
November  i,  1926. 

TRUSTEES  HAVE  AND  ARE  PROBLEMS.  Information  Ex- 
change, October  15,  1926.  Department  of  Institutional  Care,  Child 
Welfare  League  of  America,  130  East  zznd  Street,  New  fork. 

SOUNDEX.  Speed — Accuracy — Simplicity — Indexing  Perfec- 
tion, by  L.  E.  Lancaster.  Kardex  Service,  September,  1926.  An 
article  extolling  the  merits  of  the  "Soundex,"  nee  Russell  Index, 
and  long  known,  under  this  name,  to  social  service  exchanges. 

COAL  SUBSTITUTION.  Social  Service,  published  by  the 
Chicago  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  October  1926.  Suggests  the 
importance  of  surprise  tests  of  ;he  quality  of  coal  to  make  sure 
that  coal  other  than  that  specified  is  not  substituted. 

In  American  Stationer  and  Office  Manager  for 
October 

ROUND  PEGS  DON'T  FIT  SQUARE  HOLES,  by  Johnson 
O'Connor.  How  the  General  Electric  Company  prevents  misfits 
through  practical  ability  tests. 

DOES  THE  "STENO"  EARN  HER  SALARY?  J.  H.  Mac- 
Donald  discusses  certain  applications  of  scientific  management  to 
office  work.  As  to  the  question  in  the  title,  the  average  steno- 
grapher in  the  average  social  agency  probably  earns  at  least 
her  salary! 

GREATER  EFFICIENCY  THROUGH  JOB  ANALYSIS,  by 
Harold  E.  Bergen.  Includes  a  suggestive  "job  analysis  work  sheet." 

In  System  for  November 

WE  THREW  67  PER  CENT  OF  OUR  PROSPECTS  OVER- 
BOARD AND  OUR  SALES  INCREASED  15  PER  CENT,  by 
H.  L.  Donahovyer.  Indicates  the  desirability  of  checking  your 
mailing  lists  carefully  for  making  sure  that  all  the  names  on 
it  are  worth  the  expenditure  in  time,  effort,  and  money. 

HOW  MUCH  OF  MY  TIME  SHOULD  MY  BUSINESS  TAKE? 
by  Claude  H.  Foster.  An  important  lesson  for  the  executive  who 
inclines  to  have  too  many  outside  interests. 

WHAT  I  WOULD  DO.  Has  numerous  practical  suggestions. 
For  example:  "If  I  were  an  advertising  manager  I  would  put  my 
name  on  my  own  mailing  list  so  that  I  would  receive  a  copy  of 
every  mailing  piece  that  was  sent  out  in  just  the  way  that  it  was 
received  by  others  on  the  list." 
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THE   SURREY 


December  15,  1926 


Over  My  Desk 

A  Monthly  Talk  with  Executives 
By  EL  WOOD  STREET 

Director,  Community  Council  of  St.  Louis 


Mileage  Allowance  for  Cars 

MANY  social  agencies  are  struggling  with  the  problem  of 
what  allowance  to  make  members  of  their  staff  who 
use  their  own  automobiles  in  the  service  of  the  organization. 

A  standard  quite  generally  adopted  is  the  allowance  of  seven 
cents  a  mile  for  each  mile  in  which  the  car  is  driven  for  the 
organization's  activities.  This  estimate  is  based  upon  the  ex- 
perience of  large  business  corporations  which  use  large  num- 
ber of  cars.  It  is  found  to  work  out  quite  uniformly  for 
Fords,  Dodges,  and  Hupmobiles,  and  includes  all  costs — 
gasoline,  oil,  tires,  repairs,  insurance,  depreciation.  Some  or- 
ganizations make  larger  allowances,  one  at  least  paying  eight 
and  one-half  cents  a  mile  and  others  running  up  to  as  much 
as  ten  cents.  Quite  often  a  flat  rate  of  twenty-five  dollars 
a  month  is  allowed  regardless  of  the  number  of  miles  run. 

A  very  interesting  form  for  keeping  track  of  automobile 
mileage  and  expenses  has  been  prepared  by  the  Grand  Rapids 
Welfare  Union.  Charles  C.  Stillman,  executive  secretary,  711 
Shepherd  Building,  Grand  Rapids,  would  doubtless  be  glad  to 
send  a  copy  of  it  'to  anyone  interested. 

Who  Should  Pay  Conference  Expenses? 

What  expenses  of  a  social  worker  in  attendance  at  a  con- 
ference should  be  paid  by  the  agency  which  employs  him? 

Some  share   the  expense  half   and  half. 

The  policy  which  has  worked  out  satisfactorily  in  at  least 
one  agency  is,  that  the  agency  pay  railroad  fare  to  and  from 
the  conference  and  $3  a  day,  which  presumably  covers  a  reason- 
able room  rent  while  the  worker  is  at  the  conference. 

Th<,  worker  then  can  live  just  as  expensively  or  economically 
as  he  desires  and  the  organization  does  not  pay  for  fancy 
tastes  at  breakfast  or  dinner  or  for  luxurious  desires  in  the 
way  of  sleeping  accommodations. 

This  proposal  seems  fair,  furthermore,  because  for  a  good 
many  social  workers  their  ordinary  home  living  expenses  stop 
when  they  go  to  conferences. 

Moreover,  to  the  worker  himself  there  is  a  definite  profes- 
sional advantage  from  the  point  of  view  of  acquaintanceship 
and  advancement  in  his  profession  by  attending  a  national  or 
state  conference  of  social  work  or  a  conference  in  a  specialized 
field  of  activity.  There  is  no  reason  at  all  why  the  worker 
who  profits  by  this  experience  should  not  pay  a  small  part  of 
the  cost. 

Staff  Morale 

"Know  the  whole  job  yourself"  is  the  pertinent  suggestion 
of  Anna  G.  Williams,  director  of  the  Social  Service  Bureau, 
Denver,  Colorado.  "See  that  every  member  of  the  staff  knows 
her  job  and  at  least  one  other  person's  job.  Encourage  staff 
members  to  make  suggestions  for  the  good  of  the  cause.  Re- 
member the  Golden  Rule  in  dealing  with  the  staff,  including 
all  employes." 

Cutting  Down  Printing  Costs 

The  Community  Fund  of  St.  Louis  is  saving  50  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  its  workers'  report  envelopes  this  year  by  hav- 
ing them  mimeographed  in  its  own  office  instead  of  printed 
outside.  Raymond,  the  versatile  young  man  in  charge  of  the 
addressograph  department,  has  been  taking  night  courses  in 


architectural  draftsmanship  and  applies  this  skill  very  success- 
fully to  drawing  in  the  headings  and  rulings  required  while 
the  instructions  are  typed  in  the  usual  way.  A  surprising 
amount  of  money  can  be  saved  by  the  use  of  the  mimeograph 
in  the  preparation  of  all  sorts  of  forms  for  internal  use. 

How  Do  You  Look? 

The  Little  Schoolmaster,  whose  column  in  the  back  of 
Printer's  Ink  Weekly  is  well  worth  the  reading  by  anyone 
interested  in  publicity  and  advertising,  records  that  in  the 
business  office  of  the  Columbus  Dispatch  is  a  large  mirror  so 
placed  that  it  will  be  seen  by  every  salesman  when  he  starts 
out  in  the  morning.  Above  this  mirror  is  a  sign  which  reads: 

Your  appearance  will  have  either  a  favorable  or  an  unfavor- 
able reaction  upon  every  prospect  you  meet  today.  Look 
yourself  over. 

The  same  plan  might  be  used  by  a  social  agency  whose  case- 
workers or  other  representatives  leave  the  office  every  day  to 
go  about  the  city  as  walking  advertisements  of  their  organiza- 
tions. But  a  social  agency  would,  of  course,  have  as  much 
regard  for  the  English  of  its  sign  as  for  the  appearance  of  its 
representatives. 

A  Community  Calendar 

"Our  Community  Chest  office  acts  as  a  clearing-house  on 
important  dates,  not  only  for  social  service  organizations  but 
for  all  organizations  in  town,"  writes  Homer  E.  Wickenden, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Mt.  Vernon  (N.  Y.)  Community 
Chest.  "Every  six  months  we  issue  a  calendar  with  the  pro- 
posed future  events  listed.  We  have  been  able  to  avoid  a 
number  of  conflicts  in  dates  by  this  means,  and  also  have  kept 
people  informed  when  our  campaign  occurs  so  that  they  will 
plan  nothing  for  that  period.  One  of  the  best  features  of  this 
is  that  when  an  organization  is  discussing  its  plans  for  a 
future  occasion  it  injects  into  it  a  mention  of  the  Community 
Chest  and  the  service  it  renders  in  this  field.  It  seems  to  create 
considerable  good  will  for  the  Community  Chest  because  it 
demonstrates  a  service  to  the  community,  outside  of  a  financial 
interest." 


Administrative  Advice 

FIVE  nationally  known  authorities  have  agreed  to 
place  at  your  service,  without  charge,  the  benefits  of 
their  training  and  experience  in  welfare  administration. 
They  will  gladly  try  to  answer  whatever  problem  in  ad- 
ministration now  confronts  you ;  if  they  cannot  give  com- 
plete answers  themselves,  they  will  try  to  refer  you  to 
some  one  who  can. 

Maybe  you  are  about  to  form  a  social  workers'  club, 
or  a  council  of  social  agencies,  and  wish  to  know  where 
you  can  obtain  a  model  constitution. 

Maybe  you  want  to  know  what  financial  records  a 
social  agency  should  keep,  and  whether  the  expense  of 
an  audit  is  necessary. 

Whatever  your  problem  may  be,  if  you  will  be  specific 
in  describing  it  and  mail  it  to  The  Secretary,  Survey's 
Committee  on  Administration,  the  committee  will  try  to 
help  you  find  the  answer. 

The  Survey's  CommitC"e  on  Administration 
ELWOOD  STREET,  St.  Louis,  Chairman. 
ROBERT  W.  KELSO,  Boston. 
FRANCIS  H.  McLEAN,  New  York. 
LEROY  A.  RAMSDELL,  New  York. 
ARTHUR  DUNHAM,  Philadelphia. 
JOHN  D.  KENDERDINE,  New  York,  Secretary. 


GOSSIP 


of  People 
and  Things 


P.C.A.  Performs  Another 

Service 

MANY  large  cities  have  published  di- 
rectories of  social  agencies,  but  it 
remained  for  the  Public  Charities 
Association  of  Pennsylvania  to  compile  a 
directory  giving  all  the  social  resources  of 
a  region  Where  to  Turn — an  intelligently 
planned  and  well  printed  pamphlet  of  44 
pages  and  cover — is  a  "brief  outline  of  the 
social  resources  prepared  for  the  use  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
Province  of  Washington."  This  includes, 
roughly,  Delaware,  District  of  Columbia, 
Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and 
West  Virginia 

It  contains  three  divisions:  (i)  Social 
Work — a  brief  description  of  the  major 
types  of  welfare  service  as  they  are  found 
today  in  the  United  States.  (2)  A  direc- 
tory of  certain  selected  national  state  and 
local  welfare  organizations  located  in  or 
giving  service  to  communities  within  the 
Province  of  Washington.  In  making  the 
selection,  family  welfare  societies,  com- 
munity chests,  councils  of  social  agencies, 
social  service  exchanges,  social  service 
directories  for  local  communities  and  non- 
icctarian  schools  of  social  work  have  been 
included— 4n  cities  of  25,000  and  over, 
(j)  A  directory  of  national  Episcopal 
church  welfare  organizations  and  diocesan 
welfare  agencies  and  institutions  within 
the  Province  of  Washington. 

Where  to  Turn  is  a  most  thoughtful 
piece  of  educational  social  work.  Not  only 
will  it  bring  church  folk  into  closer  touch 
with  recognized  social  agencies,  national 
and  local,  but  it  will  acquaint  professional 
social  workers  with  the  welfare  work  being 
done  by  a  large  Protestant  denomination. 

Its  brief  and  lucid  description  of  various 
types  of  social  work  makes  it  a  service- 
able pamphlet  for  social  workers  the  coun- 
try over.  For  social  workers — Episcopa- 
lian and  otherwise — in  the  states  covered 
it  is  invaluable.  Where  to  Turn  may  be 
purchased  at  25  cents  a  copy  from  the 
Public  Charities  Association  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 311  South  Juniper  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. 

New  York,  Missouri  and 
Kentucky 

AT  its  twenty-eighth  annual  meeting  in 
Buffalo,  November  16-19,  tne  New 
York  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rections voted  to  change  its  name  to  New 
York  Conference  on  Social  Work.  The 
1927  meeting  will  be  held  in  Troy.  William 
H.  Gratwick,  of  Buffalo,  was  elected  presi- 
dent; Luella  R.  North  of  Plattsburgh, 
Emanuel  Celler  of  Brooklyn,  and  Frederick 
A.  Moran,  secretary  of  the  State  Probation 
Commission,  vice-presidents.  Richard  W. 
Wallace,  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities, 
was  re-elected  secretary. 

At  the  Missouri  Conference  of  Social 
Work,  Professor  E.  L.  Morgan,  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri,  was  elected  president  and 


Walter  W.  Whitson,  of  Kansas  City,  sec- 
retary. John  A.  Lapp,  president  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  was 
a  featured  speaker.  Efforts  are  being 
made  to  secure  funds  to  employ  a  full 
time  secretary.  The  1927  meeting  will  be 
in  Boonville,  October  10-12. 

The  Louisville  Conference  of  Social 
Work  voted  recently  to  make  the  con- 
ference a  sounding  board  for  outstanding 
social  problems.  The  conference  is  there- 
fore planning  to  bring  to  Louisville  such 
people  as  Joseph  K.  Hart  of  The  Survey 
staff;  Mary  Bogue,  director  of  the  Mothers' 
Assistance  Fund  of  Pennsylvania;  John 
Herring  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Church- 
es; Bruno  Lasker,  of  The  Inquiry;  Ger- 
trude Vaile,  former  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference;  Walter  Pettit,  of  the 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work.  The 
officers  are:  president,  Paul  L.  Benjamin; 
vice-presidents,  Elizabeth  Speed,  Edith  A. 
Lovell ;  secretary,  Annabel  Kahn;  treasu- 
rer, Edith  Epler. 

John  R.  Brown — In  Mcmoriam 

MR.  BROWN  was  born  in  Brooklyn  and" 
educated  at  Columbia  University 
and  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  He 
took  his  theological  training  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester  where  he  came  strong- 
ly under  the  influence  of  the  late  Henry 
Drummond.  He  entered  the  Baptist  min- 
istry and  held  pastorates  at  Kansas  City, 
Providence,  R.  I.,  and  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
While  at  Bridgeport  he  became  interested 
in  social  work  and  was  president  of  the 
Bridgeport  Charity  Organization  Society 
and  chairman,  during  the  war,  of  a  loca^ 
committee  to  suppress  vice  conditions  in 
the  city.  He  was  later  given  the  chair 
of  Christian  Ethics  at  the  University  of 
Rochester  where  he  taught  for  six  years. 

In  1923  he  accepted  the  general  secre- 
taryship of  the  United  Charities  of  St. 
Paul  and  has  since  made  himself  an  im- 
portant figure  in  the  social  work  of  the 
northwest.  His  interests  have  not  been 
confined  to  St.  Paul,  however.  He  has 
travelled  widely  and  made  friends  for 
social  work  wherever  he  went.  After 
going  to  Minnesota  he  became  a  student 
of  Indian  affairs  and  was  influential  in 
securing  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Ojibway  tribe  of  his  state.  For  two  years 
he  acted  as  secretary  of  the  State  Com- 
mittee on  Social  Legislation  and  has  been 
active  in  the  State  Conference  of  Social 
Work. 

Mr.  Brown  had  peculiar  powers  of  mak- 
ing and  maintaining  a  wide  circle  of  ac- 
quaintances and  friends  for  himself  and 
the  movement  which  he  represented.  He 
was  much  in  demand  as  a  public  speaker 
and  his  associates  in  St.  Paul  and  through- 
out the  state  feel  that  social  work  in  this 
part  of  the  country  has  sustained  an  irre- 
parable loss. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  who  was 
Gertrude  Rowley,  of  Kansas  City,  and 
two  sons,  Kenneth  and  Hugh,  the  elder  a 


student  at  Carleton  College  and  the  young- 
er still  in  high  school. 

Mr.  Brown's  sudden  death,  which  was 
the  result  of  heart  trouble,  occurred  while 
he  was  in  attendance  at  the  Mid-West 
Conference  of  General  Secretaries  at  St. 
Louis,  October  29. 

Recreation  Workers  in  Training 

THE  Recreation  School  started  this  year 
by  the  Playground  and  Recreation  As- 
sociation of  America  is  well  under  way 
with  a  registration  of  forty  pupils.  The 
idea  of  the  school  grew  out  of  the  success- 
ful short  term  summer  schools  which  had 
been  held  at  Bear  Mountain. 

The  school  this  year  is  a  full  time  enter- 
prise, the  students  giving  four  hours  a  day 
to  school  work  and  twelve  hours  a  week 
to  field  work.  Besides  this  time  given  to 
study,  the  forty  students  who  are  candi- 
dates for  executive  positions  in  recreation 
work,  are  holding  seventy  part  time  posi- 
tions in  settlement  houses,  schools  and 
kindred  organizations,  to  help  pay  for 
their  training. 

For  Volunteers 

VOLUNTEER  VALUES  is  the  title  of 
a  course  of  eight  lectures  being  given 
at  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New  York, 
on  Monday  mornings  by  the  Association 
of  Volunteers  in  Social  Service,  of  which 
Mrs.  Danforth  Geer  is  president.  The 
history  and  present  field  of  social  work, 
family  welfare,  medical  social  work,  the 
church,  the  neighborhood,  are  some  of  the 
titles. 

Honors 

PRESIDENT  MASARYK,  of  the  Czecbo- 
•!•  Slovak  Republic  has  conferred  the  Order 
of  the  White  Lion  upon  Mary  E.  McDowell, 
commissioner  of  public  welfare,  Chicago, 
and  Julia  C.  Lathrop.  This  was  presented 
to  them  in  appreciation  of  social  service 
which  they  have  rendered  to  the  Republic. 

Penn  Points  with  Pride 

WITH  the  advent  of  a  full  time  execu- 
tive secretary,  Esther  R.  Entriken,  the 
Graduate  Nurses'  Association  of  Pennsyl- 
vania publishes  a  monthly  magazine  for 
its  members.  Penn  Points  is  a  32-page 
magazine  containing  national  and  local 
nursing  news  and  reports  from  the  com- 
ponent nursing  organizations. 

Miscellaneous 

HP  HE  family  welfare  organizations  of 
A  Kentucky  have  recently  organized  into 
the  Kentucky  Inter-City  Conference  of 
Family  Societies.  Paul  L.  Benjamin,  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  Louisville  Family 
Service  Organization,  has  been  elected 
chairman  and  Margaret  Woll,  one  of  the 
supervisors  of  the  Family  Service  Organ- 
ization, secretary. 

THE  November  issue  of  the  Journal  of 
Social  Hygiene  was  a  memorial  to  Dr. 
Charles  W.  Eliot,  first  president  of  the 
American  Social  Hygiene  Association. 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.,  and  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  have  organized  Travelers'  Aid 
Societies. 

GEORGE  E.  WORTHINGTON,  for- 
merly special  consultant  to  the  U.  S.  Inter- 
departmental Social  Hygiene  Board  and  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  American  Social 
Hygiene  Association,  has  been  appointed 
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general  secretary,  Committee  of  Fourteen, 
New  York  City,  succeeding  Frederick 
Whitin. 

C.  M,  BOOKMAN  directed  the  first 
community  chest  campaign  of  Providence, 
R.  I.,  this  fall,  with  a  goal  of  $442,000. 

GEORGE  A.  BELLAMY,  head  resident 
of  Hiram  House,,  Cleveland,  was  the 
honor  guest  at  a  dinner  in  Cleveland  com- 
memorating hit  thirty  yetrs  of  social  work 
in  that  city 

LOUIS  BROWNLOW,  formerly  city 
manager  of  Petersburg,,  Va.,  and  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.,  is  syndicating  to  the  press  of 
the  country  through  Current  News  Fea- 
tures, of  Washington,  D.  C.,  a  service  of 
timely  letters  on  current  municipal  prob- 
lems. 

ELTON  MAYO,  industrial  psychologist, 
formerly  with  the  Wharton  School  of 
Finance  and  Commerce,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  has  been  appointed  asso- 
ciate professor  of  industrial  research  at 
the  Harvard  School  of  Graduate  Admin- 
istration. 

FREDERICK  SOULE  was  elected  presi- 
dent and  Lillie  M.  Peck  executive  secretary 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Boston  Social 
Union  (the  Boston  Council  Department  of 
Settlements). 

ONE  OF  THE  SURVEY'S  field  staff 
writes  in:  "I  think  I  had  better  subscribe 
to  The  Survey,"  said  a  nurse  walking  up 
to  my  table  at  the  N.  Y.  State  Nurses 
meeting.  "People  are  always  asking  me 
if  I've  seen  this  or  that  article  in  The 
Survey.  I've  got  to  the  point  where  I'm 
ashamed  to  say  'No.'  Here's  my  sub- 
scription." 

PAUL  L.  BENJAMIN,  general  secre- 
tary Family  Service  Organization  of  Louis- 
ville, Arthur  H.  Taylor,  secretary  of  the 
Children's  Bureau  of  Louisville,  and  Dr. 
Frank  J.  O'Brien,  director  of  the  Psycho- 
logical Clinic,  are  teaching  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Louisville.  The  university  has 
taken  over  the  Louisville  School  of  Social 
Work  of  which  Mary  Brisby  was  director, 
and  has  retained  Miss  Brisby  on  the 
faculty. 

THE  SURVEYS  OF  1926  is  the  flatter- 
ing title  of  the  New  York  City  Social 
Workers'  annual  gambol.  "Feebleminded 
Fanny's  whole  family  will  be  there"  the 
announcement  promises,  at  the  Heckscher 
Theater,  i  E.  icqth  St.,  N.Y.C.,  December 
19  at  8:30  P.M. 

A  Stray  Thought  of  a  Social 
Worker 

Sheer   sympathy   will    solve    so   much, 
And  milk  of  human  kindness  feed 

So  many!      Gentleness  can  touch 
The  springs  that  quench  the  deepest  need. 

Are  we   inclined  to  look  askance 

At  homely  cures  for  distress, 
Because  they  give  so  little  chance 
To   show  the   world  our  cleverness? 

JOHN  F.  HALL 
Director,  Norfolk    (fa.) 

Community  Fund. 


THE   SURREY 
Elections  and  Appointments 

MRS.  DAVID  C.  ADIE  as  volnnteer  director 
of  the  speakers'  bureau  recently  organized  by 
the  Buffalo  Council  of  Social  Agencies. 

ELIZABETH  BADGER,  Margaret  Gray,  and 
Margaret  Padlock  to  the  staff  Women's  Pro- 
tective Association,  Cleveland. 

LAURIS  BALDWIN  as  field  captain  St. 
Louis  Girl  Scouts,  succeeding  Mary  Clark,  re- 
signed. 

CAROL  BATES,  executive  secretary  Mis- 
souri Welfare  League,  as  president  St.  Louis 
Social  Workers'  Association. 

RACHEL  BEATTY  as  medical  social  worker, 
Presbyterian  Hospital,  Pittsburgh,  succeeding 
Josephine  Whitney,  now  with  A.  R.  C  Disaster 
Relief  in  Florida. 

AGNES  E.  BENEDICT  to  the  staff  of  the 
Public  Education  Association. 

JEAN  BESLEY  in  charge  of  health  educa- 
tion, Oregon  Tuberculoiis  Assocnation. 

HARRIET  BRENENSTALL  and  Margaret 
McNair  as  field  nurses,  department  of  child 
hygiene,  Nebraska  State  Dept.  of  Public  Welfare, 

DORIS  CANGNEY,  Elsie  Parker,  Dori« 
Cushman,  Marjory  Stocks,  Evelyn  Schellack  and 
Alma  Dester  to  the  staff  of  Omaha  Associated 
Charities. 

MRS.  FAYE  CATLIN,  formerly  transient 
service  worker,  Tacoma  A.  R.  C.,  as  executive 
secretary,  Long  Beach  (Cal.)  Chapter,  A.  R.  C. 

DANIEL  CHASE,  formerly  chief  of  Physical 
Education  Bureau,  N.  Y.  State  Dept  of  Edu- 
cation, as  executive  secretary,  Sportsman'* 
Brotherhood,  New  York  City. 

GUY  CLARK  as  executive  secretary,  Cleve- 
land Hospital  Council. 

MYRA  F.  CLONDMAN,  formerly  child  wel- 
fare supervisor.  New  Haven  Visiting  Nurse  Asso- 
ciation, to  the  staff  of  the  Athens  (Ga.)  Child 
Health  Demonstration. 

REGINA  COHN  to  staff  of  clinic  at  Colorado 
Psychopathic  Hospital. 

MRS.  LILA  CRONIN  to  the  staff  Family 
Welfare  Society,  Savannah,  G». 

ANNE  CULLIGAN  as  psychiatric  social 
worker,  Board  of  Education,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

EVA  DALE  to  the  staff  of  the  Lo»  Angels* 
confidential  exchange. 

WILLIAM  DINGS  as  assistant  director 
Publicity  Department,  St.  Louis  Community 
Funds. 

AGNES  S.  DONALDSON,  formerly  case 
supervisor  Associated  Charities,  Colorado  Springs, 
as  associate  of  Miriam  Van  Waters,  Ph.D., 
referee  Los  Angeles  Juvenile  Court. 

EDNA  A.  DUERR  as  executive  secretary 
Floyd  County  Tuberculosis  Association,  New 
Albany,  Indiana. 

JAMES  DUNN  as  president  Toledo  Soc»l 
Workers'  dub. 

MINNIE  EDELSCHICK  as  superintendent 
United  Jewish  Charities,  Hartford,  Conn. 

FRANK  W.  EVANS,  executive  secretary 
Naval  Y.W.C.A.,  Norfolk,  Va.,  as  president 
Norfolk  Chapter  A.  R.  C 

MARIE  E.  FALLDINE  to  the  staff  Oregon 
Tuberculosis  Association. 

RUTH  FITZ  SIMONS  as  assistant  secretary. 
Social  Welfare  League,  Seattle. 

BELLE  R.  FRANCIS  as  assistant  director 
St.  Louis  Visiting  Nurse  Association. 

MRS.  MURIEL  HUDNUT  FRIZZEL  a» 
educational  secretary,  Florence  Crittenden  League 
of  Boston. 

MRS.  LOUISE  GEORGE  as  editorial  as- 
sistant, Amer.  Social  Hygiene  Association. 

SAMUEL  GERSON  as  directory  Jewish  Wei- 
fare  Federation  and  executive  secretary,  Jewish 
Community  Center,  Omaha,  Neb. 

STELLA  GOO  STRAY  formerly  head  of  the 
Educational  Department,  Phila.  General  Hospital, 
as  superintendent  of  nurses,  Childrens*  Hospital, 
Boston. 

A.  A.  HAINSWORTH,  formerly  general 
secretary  Norfolk  United  Charities,  as  probation 
officer,  Norfolk  Juvenile  Court. 

JEANNETTE  HALVERSON  as  executive 
secretary  Juvenile  Protective  Association,  Mil- 

RUTH  HAMMERSTEIN  as  director  tuber- 
culosis divison,  Long  Beach  (Cal.)  Welfare 
Department. 

JULIA  W.  HOPKINS  as  general  secretary, 
Family  Welfare  Society,  Savannah,  Ga. 

URBAN  S.  HUGHES  as  executive  director 
Community  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Erie,  Pa. 

MOLLY  KIMBALL  as  family  case  worker. 
Utica  Associated  Charities. 

ORLO  F.  KING  as  extension  secretary, 
Chicago  City  Club. 

MARJORY  LACEY-BAKER  as  secretary  pub- 
licity and  finance.  Henry  Street  Settlement,  New 
York. 

ROBERT  E.  LEWIS  as  director  community 
chest  campaign  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

F.  M.  McBROOM,  formerly  general  secretary 
Sarvannah  Family  Welfare  Society,  as  executive 
director  Savannah  Community  Chest. 

ALAN  McEWEN  as  publicity  director  San 
Francisco  Community  Chest. 
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MARGARET  McGREEVY,  formerly  Nebraska 
nursing  representative  A.  R.  C.  to  the  staff  o' 
the  Tri-City  Hygiene  Institute,  LaSalle,  I1L 

MARIA  F.  MARTIN  as  executive  secretary 
Church  Mission  of  Help,  Diocese  of  Central  New 
York,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

ALICE  PECK  as  field  secretary  Missouri 
Welfare  League. 

ROSAMOND  PRAEGER  as  supervisor  Pre- 
School  Division,  Bureau  of  Nurses,  Dept.  o' 
Health,  Syracuse. 

ANNA  B.  PRATT  as  official  representative 
Amer.  Assn.  of  Social  Workers  at  the  Fifth  Pan 
American  Child  Congress,  Havana,  February 
1927. 

DR.  GEORGE  K.  PRATT  as  consultant  in 
mental  hygiene  to  the  University  of  Vermont. 

JOHN  RANSOM  as  superintendent  Toledo 
Hospital. 

ELEANOR  RIED  as  secretary  Chatham 
Savannah  Tuberculosis  Association,  succeeding 
Mrs.  Marjorie  McGehee  resigned. 

BERTHA  E.  ROBIN  as  superintendent  Pitts- 
burgh Bureau  for  Jewish  Children,  succeeding 
Mrs.  Luba  Keats,  resigned. 

EUNICE  ROBINSON  as  executive  secretary 
Denver  Bureau  of  Charities,  and  Sallie  Leving 
ston  as  assistant. 

FRANK  M.  ROBINSON  as  publicity  director 
Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

KATE  W.  RODGERS  to  the  staff  Children's 
Home  Society  of  California. 

STELLA  ROSENBAUM  as  executive  secre- 
tary North  Toledo  Community  House,  Toledo,  O. 

DR.  HENRY  C.  SCHUMACKER  to  Child 
Guidance  Clinic,  Cleveland. 

ANNE  SCHWENSEN  as  executive  secretary 
Tacoma  Associated  Charities. 

MRS.  MARGARET  E.  SHOOK  as  executive 
secretary  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Tuberculosis 
League. 

W.  ROBERT  SMALLS  as  industrial  secre- 
tary, Cleveland  Negro  Welfare  Association. 

BENT  TAYLOR,  formerly  executive  director, 
Durham  (N.  C.)  Community  Chest  and  for  two 
years  director  of  publicity,  Richmond  Community 
Fund,  to  the  staff  of  the  American  Association 
for  Community  Organization. 

JEANETTE  TOWNSEND  as  extension  sec- 
retary  Chicago  Infant  Welfare  Society. 

HAROLD  VANN  as  chief  probation  officer 
King  County  Juvenile  Court,  Seattle. 

KATHLEEN  WEHRBEIN  as  executive  sec- 
retary.  New  York  Committee  on  Vaginitis 

GEORGE  D.  WHEELER  as  boys'  work  sec- 
retary,  Erie  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

LLOYD  WILCOX,  formerly  on  the  staff  of 
the  National  Tuberculosis  Association,  to  the 
staff  Oregon  Tuberculosis  Association. 

DR.  C.  A.  S.  Williams  as  president,  Mrs. 
H.  G.  Chamberlain  as  vice-president  and  Floyd 
Pfaff  as  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Washington 
County  Public  Health  Council,  Marietta  O 

j.  KENNETH  WINTERS  as  executive  direc- 

tor  Erie  County  Anti-Tuberculosis  Society,  Erie, 

HAZEL  BELL  WITHEROW  as  metropolitan 
executive,  Girl  Reserve  Dept.,  Pittsburgh,  Y.  W. 

C.    A. 

Resignations  and  Leaves 

JOSEPHINE  BARTHOLOMEW  from  staff 
Cleveland  Associated  Charities  to  be  married. 

EDITH  FOSTER  as  executive  secretary  Ju- 
venile Protective  Association,  Milwaukee,  in  order 
to  give  more  time  as  director,  Milwaukee  School 
of  Social  Work  which  now  has  an  enrollment 
of  twenty-five  regular  and  four  special  students. 

MARIAN  HATHAWAY,  placement  officer, 
Denver  schools,  on  year's  leave  of  absence.  Esther 
Harrison  will  take  her  place. 

FLORENCE  HUTSINPILLAR,  executive 
secretary.  Denver  Bureau  of  Charities,  and  Leila 
Kinney,  assistant,  on  a  year's  leave  of  absence. 

ANNABEL  NEWBILL  from  Savannah  Family 
Welfare  Society  to  join  A.  R.  C.  at  Miami, 
Florida. 

KATHERINE  ROWE  as  county  secretary, 
Bradford  County  Children's  Aid  Society,  Tono- 
wanda,  Pa.,  to  join  A.  R.  C.  Disaster  Relief  in 
Florida. 

MARION  SOUTHARD  (Mrs.  P.  J.  Weiss) 
as  chief  probation  officer,  King  County  Juvenile 
Court,  Seattle. 

T.  j.  THORNE  as  executive  secretary  Savan- 
nah Community  Chest. 

JAMES  A.  TOBEY  from  the  Institute  for 
Government  Research,  Washington,  D.  C.,  to 
enter  business. 

CARRIE  YOUNKER  as  executive  secretary. 
Council  of  Jewish  Women  Norfolk,  Va 

WILLIAM  F.  ZUERNER  as  chief  probation 
officer,  Milwaukee  Juvenile  Court,  after  twenty- 
one  years  service. 

Deaths 

DORA  PETTIT,  public  health  nurse  for  the 
Bureau  of  Community  Service,  Portsmouth, 
Ohio. 

CHARLES    C.   WARE,   superintendent   Toledo 

Hospitil. 


WHEN  CHILDREN  WORK 
(Continued  from  page  402) 

to  make  proper  allowance  for  the  extraneous  factors  and  to 
render  these  data  as  truly  comparable  as  possible.  The  mag- 
nitude of  this  task  of  measurement  may  be  sensed  from  the 
fact  that  there  are  571  tables  reporting  and  analysing  the 
results  of  the  seven  physical  and  eleven  psychological  tests. 

The  almost  limitless  possibilities  of  further  examination 
and  manipulation  of  the  original  data  were  reluctantly  fore- 
gone by  the  director  and  her  co-workers  on  account  of  the 
dearth  of  financial  resources  to  carry  the  study  farther. 
Data  on  the  tests  given  to  the  working  children  are  supple- 
mented by  and  correlated  with  facts  relating  to  their  four 
years  of  industrial  history.  There  is  also  additional  informa- 
tion on  the  social  status  and  family  conditions  of  both  groups. 
For  fellow  research  workers  in  the  field  of  psychology  and 
social  educational  research,  this  material  with  its  serviceable 
index  will  undoubtedly  prove  a  happy  hunting  ground. 

But  what  of  final  conclusions  drawn  ?  As  has  been  inti- 
mated from  the  quotation  above,  those  who  want  the  brief, 
tabloid,  categorical,  easily  remembered  statement  of  results 
will  find  in  this  book  little  aid  and  comfort.  Eighteen  pages 
are  necessary  to  set  forth  the  guarded  summarizing  and  in- 
terpretive statements,  while  thirteen  more  pages  are  neces- 
sary to  indicate  the  relationship  of  the  findings  to  current 
educational  policies. 

The  temptation  is  strong  to  reprint  here  two  summary 
tables  which  occupy  only  twenty-eight  lines  on  page  54.5 
and  contain  the  essence  of  this  massing  of  summarized  facts 
regarding  the  measurements  of  the  two  groups.  But  the  re- 
viewer refrains  out  of  deep  respect  for  the  careful  inter- 
pretive work  with  which  this  table  is  buttressed  in  the  text. 
To  attempt  summarization  further  than  the  author  would 
indeed  be  rushing  in  where  the  scientific  attitude  pauses 
and  moves  with  slow  and  measured  tread.  All  the  reviewer 
can  do  is  to  point  out  that  here  is  a  set  of  honestly  and 
intelligently  analysed  facts  on  a  subject  highly  significant 
and  controversial  in  American  life.  Let  him  who  prizes 
not  an  absolute  but  a  highly  elusive  truth  consult  the  book. 

NEVA  R.  DEARDORFF 

Children's   Commission   of  Pennsylvania. 

WISCONSIN— A  SPLENDID  NUISANCE 
(Continued  from  page  360) 

Commission  or  disloyal  to  the  spirit  of  the  child-labor  law. 
I  bear  on  my  brow  the  scar  of  my  personal  belief  in  its 
principles.  When  I  was  nineteen  years  of  age  I  worked  in 
a  southern  cotton  mill.  I  was  in  the  whipping  room  when 
the  foreman  brought  in  a  little  girl.  I  jumped  in  between 
her  and  the  descending  whip.  This  is  the  mark  of  the  butt. 
But  I  want  to  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  before  I  came  North, 
I  gave  that  foreman  the  damndest  licking  that  ever  he  got." 
So  it  is  with  the  people  to  whom  the  laws  apply.  Each 
resents  any  infringement  upon  his  personal  liberty.  Organ- 
ized labor  is  behind  the  laws,  but  there  have  been  instances 
of  labor  leaders  who  resisted  its  application  to  their  chil- 
dren. The  permit  is  a  nuisance — it  is  a  splendid  nuisance 
to  everybody.  It  bothers  the  school,  the  state,  often  the 
church,  the  employer,  sometimes  the  doctor  and  always 
the  parent.  But  the  general  impression  to  everyone  con- 
cerned is  that  the  day  upon  which  Lladyslaw  Lamblot  goes 
work  is  an  important  day  to  the  state  and  the  nation. 
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COMM  UNICATIONS 


The  Passaic  Health  Report 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  October  I4th  en- 
closing Dr.  Adelaide  Ross  Smith's  review  on  our  study  of  health 
hazards  in  the  textile  industry,  we  wish  to  acknowledge  the 
opportunity  you  have  extended  to  give  space  to  a  review  of  the 
important  findings  disclosed  by  our  investigation.  Our  study, 
which  was  based  on  medical  examinations  of  404  Passaic  textile 
workers,  represents  the  first  of  its  kind  made  in  this  country. 

Since  you  informed  me  over  the  telephone  on  Monday  that 
Dr.  Smith's  review  had  already  gone  to  press  at  the  time  it 
was  sent  to  us,  and  that  no  changes  would  be  made,  there 
would  really  tie  no  point  in  sending  you  several  minor  sug- 
gestions regarding  the  main  substance  of  the  paper.  We  regret 
however  to  have  to  point  out  that  there  is  one  paragraph  to 
which  we  take  exception.  In  our  opinion  the  last  paragraph 
is  outside  the  limits  of  the  "impartial"  review  which  The 
Survey  has  laid  down  for  its  policy  and  because  of  its  im- 
plications we  believe  it  necessary  to  present  our  position  on  the 
matter. 

Admittedly  recognizing  the  "arresting  facts"  brought  out  by 
the  Workers'  Health  Bureau  investigation  and  that  the  Bureau 
has  made  a  "sound  medical  study,"  Dr.  Smith  departs  from 
the  field  of  objective  criticism  to  say  that  "It  is  inevitably  a 
mistake  to  try  to  combine  propaganda  for  unionization  with 
a  scientific  report,"  that  "The  Bureau  will  have  more  influence 
in  helping  to  improve  industrial  health  conditions  by  maintain- 
ing a  more  composed  and  scientific  attitude  toward  its  own 
work,"  that  "The  Bureau  has  distinctly  cheapened  a  sound 

medical  study  by  an  emotional  presentation  of  the  facts 

tends  to  become  hysterical  trying  to  emphasize  them." 

Whether  "it  is  inevitably  a  mistake  to  combine  propaganda 
for  unioniTation  with  a  scientific  report,"  is  a  more  or  less 
controversial  matter.  Here  Dr.  Smith  falls  into  the  error  of 
introducing  a  purely  subjective  viewpoint.  Since  The  Survey 
is  primarily  concerned  with  a  "dispassionate  summary"  of  the 
facts  brought  out  by  the  Workers'  Health  Bureau  study  and 
has  rejected  our  review  of  the  report  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
"a  moving  plea  for  the  strikers'  cause  with  the  Workers' 
Health  Bureau  study  as  a  factual  basis,"  it  appears  to  us  that 
the  position  stated  by  Dr.  S'mith  is  inconsistent  with  your 
policy.  Dr.  Smith  can  find  no  criticism  against  the  accuracy 
and  soundness  of  the  study,  and  in  our  judgment  her  conclusions 
are  neither  justified  nor  correct. 

The  Workers'  Health  Bureau  as  you  know  is  organized  to 
serve  labor.  Our  fundamental  purpose  is  to  utilize  the  tech- 
nique of  science  in  gathering  accurate  data  to  determine  the 
nature  and  extent  of  occupational  ha/ards  and  to  give  this  in- 
formation to  the  trade  unions  for  the  purpose  of  ridding  in- 
dustry of  those  hazards  which  now  menace  the  health  and  life 
of  workers. 

Scientific  facts,  we  are  told,  should  speak  for  themselves. 
Yes,  but  we  have  seen  such  facts  brought  out  in  other  investiga- 
tions, ignored,  shelved,  or  utilized  in  the  interests  of  the  em- 
ployers against  the  workers. 

The  evidence  of  tuberculosis  disclosed  by  medical  examina- 
tions of  the  404  Passaic  textile  workers  aside  from  other  condi- 
tions revealed,  presents  a  clear-cut  picture  of  the  relation  be- 
tween dangerous  working  conditions  and  the  present  alarming 
rate  of  disease  found  among  textile  workers.  Six  out  of  every 
100  workers  examined,  were  found  to  have  tuberculosis.  A 
study  of  death  records  in  1919  [Preventable  Death  in  Cotton 
Manufacturing  Industry — U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  Statistics, 
Bulletin  No.  251]  made  in  another  textile  center,  Massachusetts, 


revealed  the  fact  that  the  death-rate  from  tuberculosis  alone 
among  married  women  card-room  workers  was  found  to  be 
323  per  cent  greater  than  among  married  women  who  do  not 
work  in  textile  mills.  This  study  also  showed  the  deaths  from 
tuberculosis  among  textile  workers  between  15  and  44  years 
of  age  to  be  100  per  cent  greater  than  for  all  other  persons 
in  the  same  age  group  in  the  general  population. 

Dr.  Alice  Hamilton,  a  leading  authority  on  industrial  hygiene, 
after  interpreting  our  medical  findings,  concludes  that  the  un- 
healthful  conditions  described  and  the  excessive  rate  of  disease 
found  among  the  workers  exposed  are  almost  entirely  pre- 
ventable. In  the  face  of  these  facts,  we  cannot  take  a  detached, 
and  "impartial"  attitude.  The  Workers'  Health  Bureau  points 
out  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  and  pins  the  responsibilities 
squarely  on  the  textile  industry. 

After  nine  months  of  conflict  and  when  some  of  the  leading 
liberal  journals  of  the  country  have  definitely  come  out  on  the 
side  of  the  Passaic  textile  strikers  in  their  heroic  struggle  for 
the  right  to  union  organization,  the  policy  of  "sitting  on  the 
fence"  as  an  "impartial"  observer  does  not  bring  an  iota  of 
help  to  the  workers  involved  or  to  the  solution  of  the  grave 
problems  of  protecting  health  and  life  in  the  textile  industry, 
notorious  for  its  record  as  an  exploiter  of  child  and  woman 
labor. 

The  Workers'  Health  Bureau  study  of  the  Passaic  textile 
strikers  stands  on  its  scientific  merits.  Our  interpretation  of 
scientific  data  is  consistently  in  the  interests  of  the  workers. 

We  trust  you  will  give  this  letter  space  in  the  columns  of 
The  Survey.  HARRIET  SILVERMAN 

Director  Workers'  Health  Bureau 

New  York  City 

Miss  Silverman  must  have  misunderstood  our  answer  to  her 
urgent  telephone  message.  It  was  not  that  the  issue  had  gone 
to  press  and  we  could  make  no  changes  in  Dr.  Smith's  review, 
but  that  it  was  about  to  go  to  press  and  no  changes  would  be 
made  unless  there  were  possible  errors  of  fact.  We  felt  that 
Survey  readers  and  the  Workers'  Health  Bureau  would  both 
be  better  served  in  a  review  by  a  competent  outsider  than  by 
the  statement  offered  us  over  Miss  Silverman's  signature.  That 
such  a  competent  reviewer  should  feel  free  to  criticise  the  tone 
or  any  other  aspect  of  the  report  she  was  reviewing  is  a  matter 
of  course.  No  reader  of  Dr.  Smith's  review  in  The  Survey 
of  October  15  could  fail  to  find  it  "dispassionate"  and  apprecia- 
tive.— The  Editors. 

Said  of  the  Survey 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  do  appreciate  The  Survey.  If  I  had  to 
choose  one  journal  out  of  the  hundreds  (in  at  least  ten  lan- 
guages) which  come  over  my  desk,  I  should  pick  it  out,  not 
because  it  teaches  me  more  than  the  others  but  because  it 
makes  me  think.  This  sounds  like  a  publisher's  puff  but  it 
comes  from  the  heart.  NORAH  HILL 

Editorial  Staff,  World's  Health 

Paris 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Sincere  congratulations  to  you  and  the  entire 
staff  for  the  truly  stunning  Woman's  Place  Number.  It  would 
seem  to  me  only  fair  now  to  get  out  a  mere  man's  number  to 
capitalize  Leon  Whipple's  suggestion  concerning  the  limitation 
of  man's  sphere.  I  only  hope  that  the  issue  will  be  thoroughly 
read  by  conservatives  and  calamity-howlers,  so  that  they  may 
glean  hope  and  encouragement  sufficient  to  want  to  keep  up 
with  the  changing  progress  as  regularly  registered  inTheSurvey. 
New  York  IRA  S.  WILE,  M.D. 
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XF  by  temperament  and  background 
you   feel   qualified   to    do    social 
work,  training  will  help  to  point  your 
powers  toward  more  effective  and 
serviceable  practice  in  this 
new  profession. 


The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

tor  East  Twenty-Second  Street 
New  York 


The  Training  School  for  Jewish  Social 
Work  offers  a  fifteen  months'  course  of 
graduate  study  in  Jewish  Family  Case 
Work,  Child  Care,  Community  Centers, 
Federations  and  Health  Centers. 

Several  tuition  scholarships  and  main- 
tenance fellowships  are  available  to 
especially  qualified  students. 

The  winter  quarter  begins  January  3, 
1927. 

For  full  information,  address  the 
Director 

THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

For 

JEWISH   SOCIAL   WORK 

(Initiated  by  the  National  Conference  of  Jewish  Social  Service) 

210    WEST    9 1ST    STREET,    NEW    YORK    CITY 
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SMITH  COLLEGE  SCHOOL  FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

The  Smith  College  School  for  Social  Work  operates  in 
two  successive  sessions  separated  by  a  period  of  nine 
months  supervised  intensive  field  work,  during  which 
each  student  is  assigned  to  some  social  agency  and  con- 
tinues her  theoretical  work  under  the  direction  of  the 
School.  The  School  emphasizes  the  application  of  modern 
social  psychiatry  and  the  psychiatric  point  of  view  in  the 
preparation  for  case  work  in  psychopathic  hospitals, 
general  hospitals,  child  guidance  and  child  habit  clinics, 
schools,  juvenile  courts,  and  other  fields  of  social  work. 

College  graduates  who  hold  a  Bachelor's  degree  from 
an  accredited  institution  are  eligible  for  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Social  Science  upon  fulfilling  the  requirements 
for  graduation  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  staff. 

The  class  entering  July  1927  will  be  limited  to  about 
thirty-five  students.  Until  May  15,  five  places  will  be 
reserved  for  graduates  of  Smith  College. 

A  summer  course  of  eight  weeks  is  open  to  experienced 
social  workers.  This  course  is  designed  for  workers  who 
wish  to  increase  their  theoretical  knowledge,  to  study 
recent  developments  in  the  field  of  social  work  and  to 
obtain  a  fresh  point  of  view  in  regard  to  problems  of 
personality  and  possibility  of  individual  adjustment 
through  the  application  of  psychiatry  and  mental  hygiene. 

A  six  weeks  course  is  open  to  teachers  and  school 
deans.  This  course  consists  of  a  special  seminar  con- 
ducted by  an  experienced  school  dean,  together  with 
lectures,  discussions  and  seminars  leading  to  an  under- 
standing of  problems  of  personality  and  behavior  as  ap- 
pearing in  schools. 

Fellowships  of  $1,200  each  are  open  to  college  gradu- 
ates who  have  had  some  experience  in  social  work, 
scholarships  paying  part  maintenance,  and  interneships, 
paying  full  maintenance  are  also  available. 

For   information   and  catalog   address 

THE  DIRECTOR 

College   Hall    8,    Northampton,    Mass. 


^Hntbersttp  of  Chicago 

W)t  <6rabuate  &cijool  of  Social  &eri>ice  abmtntetration 
ACADEMIC  YEAR  1926-27 

Winter  Quarter,  January  3  -March  18 

Spring  Quarter,  March  28 -June  15 

Summer  Quarter  begins 

June  2O,   1927 


Courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.M.  and  Ph.D. 
A  limited  number  of  qualified  undergraduate  and 
unclassified  students  admitted 

For  announcements,  apply  to  Box  55,  Faculty  Exchange 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 


HOUSES  SUPPLYING  INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

Dry  Good* 

FREDERICK   LOESER   fc  CO. 
484  Fulton  Street  Brooklyn,  M.  T, 

Groceries 

SEEMAN  BROS. 
Hudson  and  North  Moore  Street.  Now  Y«t* 

Electric  Clock  Syitwra 
LOCKWOOD   &  ALMQUIST.   Inc. 
•01   Fifth  Avenu.  New  York  dry 


House  for  the  Goose,  House  for  the  Gander 

(Continued  from  page  373) 

but  30,000  square  feet  of  excavation  and  material.  The  re- 
maining land  will  be  used  for  gardens,  with  a  Japanese  rockery, 
for  courts,  and  for  a  children's  playground.  Mr.  Thomas  cites 
this  building  in  support  of  his  statement  that  a  wage-earners' 
apartment  occupying  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  ground  area 
is  uneconomic.  He  says: 

If  more  than  a  certain  proportion  of  the  land  is  built  upon,  one 
of  two  situations  arises.  Either  apartments  must  be  made  larger 
or  more  apartments  must  be  placed  on  a  floor.  If  eight-  or  nine- 
room  apartments  are  built,  or  five  and  six  rooms  are  so  large 
as  to  occupy  the  space  that  eight  moderate-sized  rooms  would 
take,  we  are  obviously  outside  the  sphere  of  workingmen's  homes. 
No  wage-earner  could  possibly  afford  the  luxury  of  a  living  room 
20x30  and  bedrooms  15  feet  square.  If  you  take  the  other  alter- 
native and  put  a  few  more  apartments  on  each  floor,  you  must 
immediately  make  provision  for  more  stairs  and  hallways  and 
other  non-income-producing  space.  The  result  is  that  the  addi- 
tional non-rentable  area  is  so  great  that  the  income  derived  from 
the  additional  rooms  is  not  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  addi- 
tional cost  of  construction  or  to  meet  the  additional  carrying 
charges.  So  the  rents  must  be  increased  throughout  the  house. 
In  other  words,  a  smaller  investment  produces  a  larger  return 
with  less  cost  to  the  tenants — paradoxical,  but  a  fact. 

Building  restrictions  created  an  obstacle  here  as  well  as  in 
Bayonne,  one  difficulty  over  the  interpretation  of  a  clause 
written  to  apply  not  to  block-square  operations  but  to  build- 
ings erected  on  25-foot  lots  having  added  $25,000  to  the  cost 
of  the  project  in  lawyers'  fees  and  carrying  charges  due  to  the 
delay  in  beginning  work. 

The  plans  for  the  Mott  Avenue  houses  include  some  new 
features,  an  indoor  gymnasium  for  the  children,  a  nursing 
room  where  mothers  can  care  for  babies  and  a  community 
hall.  The  rooms  are  larger  than  in  any  of  the  houses  here 
described,  and  the  land  is  relatively  costly.  The  apartments 
will  be  sold,  not  rented,  at  a  carrying  and  maintenance  charge 
of  less  than  $15  a  room  a  month.  The  part  of  this  charge 
that  is  comparable  to  rent,  Mr.  Thomas  estimates,  will  not 
exceed  $11  a  room  a  month  and  probably  will  be  nearer  $10. 

The  latest  and  in  some  ways  the  most  interesting  of  these 
projects,  since  it  deals  with  a  situation  almost  entirely  neg- 
lected thus  far,  is  a  green  garden  tenement  for  Negroes  now 
being  constructed  on  a  block  bounded  by  Seventh  and  Eighth 
Avenues,  I49th  and  l5Oth  Streets,  in  Harlem.  It  has  recently 
been  announced  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  has  bought  five  addi- 
tional blocks  along  Seventh  Avenue  in  this  same  region,  a 
district  that  has  been  characterized  hitherto  by  the  gross  over- 
crowding that  was  described  in  The  Survey's  Harlem  Num- 
ber. Mr.  Rockefeller's  plans  for  this  additional  property  have 
not  been  made,  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  use  of  six  blocks 
for  modern  and  well-planned  dwellings  may,  by  example,  mate- 
rially alter  the  Negroes'  situation. 

In  addition  to  these  several  demonstrations  of  reduced  costs 
and  vastly  improved  plans  for  low-rent  apartments,  Mr. 
Thomas  has  preached  slum  clearance  through  the  newspapers. 
It  is  clear  that  all  these  projects  leave  untouched  a  consider- 
able number  of  rent-payers  whose  incomes  are  still  too  low  to 
take  advantage  of  rooms,  however  attractive,  at  ten  dollars  a 
month  and  upwards,  and  that  building  even  a  block  at  a  time 
is  against  the  background  of  miles  and  miles  of  ill-planned, 
unsanitary,  disgraceful  old-law  tenements — a  slow  corrective  to 
New  York's  housing  evils.  But  it  is  of  great  service  in  deal- 
ing with  one  of  the  city's  most  baffling  problems  to  have  this 
record  of  economies  and  social  advantages  brought  about 
through  the  combination  of  non-speculative  capital,  large-scale 
operation,  and  ingenuity  in  plan — the  application  to  families  of 
small  income  of  the  same  principles  of  good  housing  that  are 
increasingly  available  for  families  of  means. 


Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith 


ON   WATER   POWER 
AND  ITS  SOCIAL  USES 


In  Survey  Graphic  for  January 
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Are  We  Making  Red  Steves?  JOHN  COLLIER. 
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The  Wells  History, 
fortunately,  has 
passed  through  the 
best  seller  stage. 
Those  iv/io  measure 
a  book's  value  in 
terms  of  newness 
have  probably  al- 
ready acquired  it,  or 
decided  to  forego  it. 
It  is  now  taking  its 
rightful  place  as  a 
permanent  reference 
work  for  those  more 
serious  readers  who 
realize  that,  while 
the  Wells  History  is 
now  a  few  years 
old,  the  world  whose 
history  it  tells  is 
only  a  few  million 
times  older. 


Even  if  you  now 
own  a  copy  of  the 
Outline  don't  dismiss 
this  offer  on  that  ac- 
count. This  four- 
volume  edition  is  by 
no  means  unlimited. 
You  will  be  hard  put 
to  it  to  duplicate  it 
as  a  year-end  gift  for 
that  hard -to -please 
friend  with  a  Mind. 
Books  and  subscrip- 
tion may  go  to  the 
same  address  or  to 
different  tddresses. 
Or  the  books,  if  you 
prefer,  will  be  held1 
for  New  Year's  de- 
livery. But  if  you 
intend  acting  at  all, 
please  act  promptly. 


Seven  Year-end  Bargains  That  are  Bargains 

It's  too  bad  to  have  to  cut  up  a  page  in  a  magazine  as  good-looking  as  the  Graphic,  but 
if  ever  a  magazine  was  worth  demolishing  and  a  page  worth  cutting  this  is  the  page.  It 
took  some  time  for  Graphic  readers  to  realize  that  the  Wells  History  in  four  volumes, 
plus  a  year  each  of  Harper's  and  Graphic,  all  three  at  $6,  is  a  once-in-a-blue-moon  op- 
portunity. But  they  finally  tumbled.  Hundreds  of  sets  have  already  been  distributed. 
Three  high-water-mark  days  have  been  reached  in  the  Graphic's  business  department 
for  the  week  in  which  this  blurb  is  being  written.  There  are  still  some  sets  of  Wells 
to  be  had,  not  to  mention  subscriptions  to  the  other  magazines  listed  below.  How 
much  longer  these  offers  can  be  extended  we  cannot  at  this  date  announce.  They 
make  first-rate  New  Year's  cards  to  remember  all  those  you  forgot  at  Christmas. 


OFFER  No.   i.     Harper's  and  Graphic  for  a  year 
each ;  post-paid  in  the  U.  S.  A. ;  to  one  address  or 

two both  for  $4.50 

OFFER  No.  2.     Same  as  No.  i  plus  the  four  volume 

Wells  Outline all  for  $6.00 

OFFER  No.  3.     Two  monthlies  and  a  weekly;  the 

ideal  magazine  assortment;  saving $4-5° 

Harpers:  Nation:  Graphic all  three  $7.50 

[All  three  for  a  year:  to  one  address  or  to  differ- 
ent addresses:  postpaid  in  the  U.  S.  A.:  current 
subscriptions  extended:  no  alterations. 

OFFER  No.  4.     A  year  of  Survey  Graphic  with 

GALAHAD 


*/•: 

] 


OFFER  No.  5.  A*  year  of  Survey  Graphic  with 
The  Meaning  of  Adult  Education,  by  Eduard  C. 
Lindeman both  for  $3.00 

OFFER  No.  6.  Atlantic  Monthly  and  Graphic  both 
for  a  year both  for  $5.00 

OFFER  No.  7.  A  year  of  Survey  Graphic  with 
Keyserling's  Book  of  M-arriage $6.00 

Survey  Graphic,  1 12  East  19  Street,  New  York  City 
FOR  THE  ENCLOSED  $....  ENTER  MY  ORDER 
FOR  OFFER  NO (other  addresses  in  margin) 

Name    


(enough  of  his  life  to  show  you  up),  both  postpaid 
in  U.  S.  A .both  for  $4.00 


Address 

(American   postage   included:   foreign    and    Canadian   extra.) 
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The  Gist  of  It 

GOVERNOR  ALFRED  E.  SMITH  of  New 
York  will  be  particularly  remembered  by 
readers  of  The  Graphic  for  his  article  on 
The  Stake  of  the  Public,  in  our  Giant  Power  num- 
ber of  March,  1924.  There  he  first  put  before  a 
national  audience  his  plan  for  a  Power  Authority, 
patterned  after  the  successful  Port  of  New  York 
Authority.  A  contrary  proposal,  for  private  owner- 
ship and  operation,  will  be  made  in  the  February 
Graphic  by  Ogden  L.  Mills,  who  was  the  Republican 
opponent  of  Governor  Smith  in  the  last  election  and 
has  been  appointed  assistant  secretary  of  the  treasury. 
Page  421. 

T"1  ROM  a  modest  reader  who  marvels  at  oui 
"courage  in  treating  distinguished  editors  as  if 
they  were  ordinary  people,"  to  the  distinguished 
editors  themselves,  Leon  Whipple's  Revolution  in 
Quality  Street  has  been  widely  read  and  commented 
on.  The  November  Graphic,  containing  the  discus- 
sion of  The  Atlantic  and  The  Century,  was  even 
found  on  the  desks  of  three  chief  executives  of  the 
American  News  Company,  whose  business  it  is  to 
sell  rather  than  read  magazines.  In  this  issue,  The 
Mercury,  Harpers,  Scribner's  and  The  Forum  have 
their  turn.  Mr.  Whipple  combines  book-reviewing 
and  such-like  tasks  for  The  Graphic  with  teaching 
journalism  at  New  York  University.  Later  issues 
will  have  his  pungent  observations  on  the  tabloids 
and  the  national  weeklies.  Page  427. 

OF  all  people,  it  was  Cotton  Mather,  with  his 
"counsel     and     comforts     for    godly    parents 
afflicted  with  ungodly  children,"  who  furnished  the 


text  for  Miriam  Van  Waters  and  her  modern  idea 
that  "today  when  parents  are  afflicted  by  their  chil- 
dren we  think  of  examining  the  parents."  Dr.  Van 
Waters  is  referee  of  the  Juvenile  Court  in  Los 
Angeles  and  author  of  Youth  in  Conflict.  Her  next 
article,  in  the  February  Graphic,  will  bear  the 
startling  title,  I  Would  Rather  Die  Than  Go  Home. 
Page  433. 

IRENE  MOTT,  winner  of  the  Harmon-Survey 
Award  on  the  Use  of  Leisure,  went  to  India 
immediately  after  her  graduation  from  Vassar  in 
1922.  There  she  spent  several  years  as  a  volunteer 
welfare  worker  among  the  women  and  children  of 
the  Empress  Cotton  Mills  at  Nagpur.  The  mill- 
owners  are  Parsees  who  are  trying  various  experi- 
ments through  which  they  hope  to  avoid  some  of 
the  evils  of  western  industrialism.  Except  for  the 
foremen,  their  workers  are  outcasts.  Miss  Mott  is 
the  daughter  of  John  R.  Mott  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
She  expects  to  return  to  India  after  a  year  of  study 
at  Columbia  University.  Page  440. 

ROBERT  W.  BRUERE'S  patient  search  for  "a 
way  out"  in  industry  has  borne  rich  harvest. 
In  a  factory  making  an  incredibly  accurate  gyro- 
compass he  has  found  "at  least  the  first  crude  ele- 
ments of  a  scientific  technique  applied  to  the  behavior 
and  control  of  the  human  beings  in  the  working 
force"  and  "that  the  machine  is  but  an  extension 
of  man's  manual  equipment."  Next  month,  the 
Graphic  will  have  a  further  chapter  of  these  revo- 
lutionary discoveries.  Page  456. 

JOHN    COLLIER   is   the   executive  secretary   of 
the   American    Indian   Defense   Association,    Inc. 
Mr.  Collier  has  recently  returned  from  a  drive  of 
6,OOO  miles  through  the  principal  Indian  territories. 
Page  453. 


C.  HOWE  stumbled  on  his  People's 
Versailles  during  a  two  years'  roaming  abroad. 
Readers  of  the  Graphic  scarcely  need  to  be  reminded 
of  the  quarter  century  of  his  militant  civic  reform, 
running  from  the  time  he  went  into  Tom  L.  John- 
son's city  cabinet  in  Cleveland  to  the  publication  last 
year  of  his  Confessions  of  a  Reformer.  Page  456. 

NEXT  month,  Survey  Graphic  will  publish  a 
chapter  of  Florence  Kelley's  Notes  of  Sixty 
Years  —  a  fascinating  chapter  of  the  pioneer  days  of 
co-education  when  Mrs.  Kelley  was  at  Cornell,  with 
contemporary  portraits  and  a  picture  of  the  old 
Cornell  campus. 

JOHN  HAYNES  HOLMES,  who  celebrates  in 
J  February  twenty  years  in  the  ministry  of  the  Com- 
munity Church  in  New  York  City,  will  contribute 
a  ringing  challenge  to  all  who  are  tired  in  mind  and 
spirit,  opening  a  series  of  articles  on  What  Is  Worth 
Fighting  for  in  American  Life. 


SCISSORS      PICTURE      by      MARTHA      BENSLEY      BRUERE 
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Water  Power  and  Its  Social  Uses 


By  ALFRED  E.  SMITH 


^^^^^^^^S  TAKE  the  question  of  water  power  develop- 
'f.  ment  in  the  state  of  New  York  to  be  not  a 

^  political  matter  at  all.   I  take  it  to  be  a  busi- 

.-V£  ness  matter,  of  great  concern  to  all  the  people 

^i--^H.^^    of  the  state   regardless  of   how  they  voted 

on  the  second  of  November. 
In   the  early   days   of   power   development   from   falling 

water,  nobody  was  interested  in  it;  in  fact,  few  are  today, 

when  you  speak  of  the  eleven  and  a  half  million  people  who 

live  in  the  state  of  New  York,  and  it  was  the  policy  of  the 

state  to  incorporate  by  act  of  the  Legislature  any  company 

that  desired  to  use  the  falling  water  of  Niagara  Falls  or 

to     divert     water 

from   the    Niagara 

river     above     the 

falls      for     power 

purposes. 

We  went  pretty 

far.  We  were  very 

liberal    in     our 

grants      until      in 

1905     the    federal 

government,    fear- 
ing    the    ultimate 

destruction   of   the 

falls  themselves, 

reached  their  hand 

into    the    state    of 

New  York  and,  by 

the    provisions    of 

what  is  known  as 

the    Burton    Act, 

entered   into    a 

treaty     with     the 

Dominion    of    Ca- 
nada   as    to    how 

much  water  could 

be    diverted    from 

the    Niagara   river 

above  the  falls. 


A  Power  Authority 

SMITH'S  project  of  a  power  authority— his 
distinctive  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  "white  coal"  as 
a  public  issue  of  mounting  importance,  stands  squarely  for  public 
ownership  at  the  source  and  modified  forms  of  public  operation. 
He  takes  as  his  model  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority  on 
which  he  served,  which  has  financed  and  is  building  two  bridges 
between  New  Jersey  and  Staten  Island  across  the  Hudson  River. 
He  proposes  a  similar  instrumentality  of  government  to  de- 
velop the  two  and  a  half  million  horsepower  latent  in  the  waters 
of  New  York  State.  This  Power  Authority  would  build  and 
operate  power  plants  and  sell  power  to  private  distributing  com- 
panies, financing  itself  by  selling  bonds  in  the  market.  Its  first 
step  would  be  to  commission  experts  to  report  a  year  hence  on 
the  feasibility  of  the  project.  The  Governor  put  forward  his 
plan  on  December  IT,  at  a  dinner  meeting  of  Survey  Associates 
in  New  York.  This  was  a  remarkable  gathering  of  Republicans 
and  Democrats,  representatives  of  big  power  interests  and 
radical  advocates  of  government  ownership,  and  men  and  wo- 
men of  all  points  of  view  between — gathered  to  hear  the  pro- 
posals of  the  chief  executive  of  the  state  three  weeks  before  the 
meeting  of  the  Legislature.  Governor  Smith's  plan,  as  pub- 
lished here,  is  based  on  stenographic  notes  of  his  address. 
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That  stopped  for  a  little  while  the  legislative  grants  to 
develop  water  power,  and  in  1907  there  was  passed  at 
Albany  an  Act  incorporating  what  was  known  as  the  Long 
Saulte  Development  Company.  The  Long  Saulte  Develop- 
ment Company,  I  am  given  to  understand,  is  no  other  con- 
cern than  the  same  one  that  was  looking  for  the  license 
for  development  in  Albany  only  last  week. 

In  1913,  the  legislature  repealed  the  grant  of  1907.  The 
repeal  was  litigated  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  the  Court 
of  Appeals  sustained  the  repeal  of  that  charter  and  allowed 
the  Long  Saulte  Development  Company  to  go  into  the 
Court  of  Claims  and  make  such  claims  against  the  state  as 

they  felt  they  could 
for  damages. 

Immediately  af- 
ter the  signing  of 
the  charter  to  the 
Long  Saulte  Devel- 
opment, Governor 
Hughes  realized 
how  important  was 
the  grant  given  to 
that  water  power 
company,  and  he 
sent  a  message  to 
the  legislature  ask- 
ing for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  re- 
maining state  wa- 
ter power  possi- 
bilities by  a  plan 
that  was  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  legis- 
lature by  the  then 
Water  Power 
Commission,  spe- 
cifically saying  that 
the  plan  was  to 
comprehend  that 
development  under 
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WATER  POWER  AND  ITS  SOCIAL  USES 


state  ownership  and  under  state  control.  So  that  we  find 
that  the  origin  of  the  theory  of  state  ownership  and  state 
control  of  water  power  development  does  not  begin  in  the 
socialistic  age  in  which  I  came  to  office! 

In  1911  the  old  Water  Power  Commission  was  merged 
with  what  we  have  today,  the  Conservation  Commission, 
which  came  into  the  legislature  in  1912  with  a  definite  plan. 
I  talked  for  it  as  leader  of  the  party  on  the  floor  of  the 
Assembly,  but  it  was  a  little  bit  early,  and  the  plan  was  a 
little  bit  drastic  and  it  required  a  great  expenditure  of  public 
money  and  probably  its  defeat  at  that  time  was  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  state.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  in 
democratic  government  you  can  get  too  many  blocks  ahead 
of  the  parade.  You  have  got  to  be  able  to  look  around  and 
see  whether  all  of  the  members  of  the  regiment  are  with 
you  or  not. 


AT  Niagara  Falls  and  on  the  Canadian  border,  because  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  river,  we  have  what  can  be  called  the 
sources  of  firm  power;  firm  power  as  against  what  the  men 
that  are  versed  in  it  refer  to  as  dump  power.  You  have  got 
to  have  that  basic  source  of  power  to  be  able  to  accomplish 
anything.  Without  it,  the  reducing  stations  and  generating 
stations  mean  nothing.  But  on  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
Niagara  rivers  you  have  your  day  and  night  development 
possible  365  days  in  the  year. 

Now,  in  accordance  with  our  treaty  with  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  there  is  available  on  the  St.  Lawrence  the  de- 
velopment of  probably  a  million 
and  a  half  of  horsepower.  I 
should  like  to  translate  that  into 
terms  that  would  be  understood 
by  everybody.  The  Edison  Com- 
pany's waterside  station  at  the 
foot  of  Thirty-sixth  street  is  light- 
ing the  whole  theatrical  district. 
It  is  making  possible  the  glare  of 
upper  Broadway.  It  is  supplying 
the  electric  current  for  prac- 
tically everyone  south  of  Fifty- 
ninth  street.  It  is  able  to  take 
the  peak  load  in  the  Christmas 
season.  And  its  possible  maximum 
development  is  only  300,000 
horsepower.  Now,  as  300,000  as  burgomasters,  were  discussing  whether 


prevention  of  the  pollution  of  the  stream  itself;  second,  to 
prevent  floods  and  consequent  damage  to  property,  so  that 
the  setting  up  of  a  reserve  for  the  control  of  these  waters 
is  in  fact  and  in  deed,  so  far  as  the  law  of  this  state  is  con- 
cerned, a  public  health  problem  and  not  a  power  problem. 

I  think  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  if  as  an  incidental  to 
the  protection  of  public  health  from  pollution  or  flood  some- 
body is  to  be  benefited  by  an  even  flow  of  the  river,  let 
them  pay  that  cost,  the  setting  up  of  that  district,  but  don't 
let  us  make  a  joke  out  of  our  own  law  and  say  that  power 
companies,  simply  because  they  need  additional  water  power, 
can  have  the  state  use  its  power  of  eminent  domain  to  set  up 
reserve  water  for  them.  What  has  the  power  company  got 
to  do  with  it?  This  belongs  to  the  people  of  the  state  of 
New  York  and  not  to  the  power  company.  If  they  are  an 
incidental  beneficiary,  that  is  all  right ;  we  are  satisfied. 

Now  then,  we  come  down  to  the  all-important  question 
of  the  state's  present  method  of  handling  this  resource.  Here 
it  is:  We  have  got  two  million  horsepower  possible  and  we 
have  got  a  half  million  horsepower  possible  in  the  regulation 
of  the  other  rivers  without  interference  with  any  existing 
condition  except  the  possibility  of  flooding  some  part  of  our 
Adirondack  lands.  But  the  state  itself  can  in  the  first  in- 
stance determine  whether  or  not  they  shall  be  flooded. 

Now  what  is  our  present  method  of  handling  this  natural 
resource?  We  have  no  agency  of  government  that  deals 
with  this  question  on  its  merits.  We  have  now  only  the  so- 
called  Power  Commission.  This  is  made  up,  in  the  first 


"Every  now  and  then  it  is  well  for  us 
to  gather  around  the  board  and  decide 
on  one  thing — and  that  is  that  the  past 
is  dead.  Forget  it.  Let's  deal  with  the 
present  today.  If  we  had  to  recount  all 
the  mistakes  that  have  been  made  by  our 
predecessors  in  govermental  affairs,  it 
would  be  a  terrible  thing.  Why,  there 
was  a  time  when,  down  here  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  City  Hall,  the  original 
board  of  aldermen  that  were  known 
under  some  old  Amsterdam  Dutch  name, 


horsepower  is  to  the  whole  light- 
ing of  Manhattan,  figure  for 
yourself  the  possibilities  of  a 
million  and  a  half  or  two  million 
horsepower  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  the  Niagara  rivers  with  per- 
haps a  half  million  more  in  other 
rivers;  power  enough  not  only 
for  our  own  needs,  but  also,  I 
think  I  can  safely  say,  enough  to 

send  over  state  lines  into  the  New  

England  states.    Here  we  have  it 

today,  under  state  control  and  under  state  ownership. 

Years  ago  industry  found  itself  quartered  upon  the  banks 
of  these  rivers  because  of  the  old-fashioned  wheel  that  the 
water  fell  down  upon  and  ground  up  the  pulp  to  make  the 
paper  to  carry  on  the  industry.  However,  we  have  fixed  as 
a  definite  principle  of  government  that  we  will  store  the 
water  upon  these  rivers  for  only  two  purposes:  first,  for  the 


we  were  going  to  have  highways  or 
canals  on  Manhattan  Island.  Fortu- 
nately, the  fellow  with  the  loudest  voice 
and  the  best  argument  won  out  for  street 
highways.  If  it  wasn't  for  that,  instead 
of  driving  an  automobile,  a  man  would 
have  to  be  a  good  canal-boat  puller.  You 
would  be  hiring  an  oarsman  instead  of  a 
chauffeur  to  get  up  Broadway." 


place,  of  the  attorney-general. 
He  is  the  state's  law  officer. 
What  does  he  know  about  water 
power  development?  How  many 
people  voted  for  him  for  attorney- 
general  with  any  notion  in  their 
mind  that  he  knew  anything 
about  water  power?  Then  there 
is  the  speaker  of  the  Assembly, 
Joe  Maginnies.  He  comes  from 
Chautauqua  county  and  is  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  growing 
grapes.  A  fine  man,  a  great 
friend  of  mine  but — what  does 
he  know  about  water  power? 
Take  the  Senate  leader,  Senator 
Knight.  He  is  a  farmer  in 
Wyoming  county.  Take  the  head 
of  the  Conservation  Department, 
an  administrative  officer,  able  to 
handle  that  department,  there  is 
no  question  about  it,  when  it 
comes  to  the  supervision  of  our 
fish  and  game  and  our  forest 
preserves — but  he  doesn't  know 
anything  about  water  power. 

Now  let's  take  the  make-up  of 
the   proposed   new   Power   Com- 
mission  that  will  come  into  ex- 
istence in  January,  1927,  under  the  reorganized  state  govern- 
ment.   Again  we  find  the  attorney-general,  the  conservation 
commissioner  and  the  superintendent  of  public  works.    The 
superintendent  of  public  works  has  direct  responsibility  to 
the  governor  and  the  governor  in  turn  to  the  people  of  the 
state   for   an   expenditure   of   more   than   $20,000,000   in    a 
single  year  in  the  operation  of  the  canal  and  the  construction 
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of    roads   and    the   maintenance    of    all    public 
buildings.     The    state's    law    officer    has    the 
largest  law  office  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
with    seventy-five    or    eighty    assistants.     The 
conservation  commissioner  is  at  the  head  of  a 
large  department  of  government  that  not  only 
has  to   do  with   the   Saratoga   reservation   but 
nth  the  enforcement  of  fish  and  game  laws, 
tie  protection  of  forests  and  the  acquisition  of 
iditional  forest  land  for  the  preserve,  and  plus 
hat  and  above  all,  under  the  reorganization, 
tiere  has  been  put  into  his  department  control 
nd  supervision  of  the  state  park  system  from 
lontauk  Point  to  Niagara  Falls. 
Those  are  the  three  men  who  in  the  next 
ear  are  supposed  to  figure  out  a  water  policy 
for  the  state  of  New  York.    Why,  you  might 
as  well  put  the  duty  on  me.   I  have  got  as  much 
time.    If  I  kept  out  of  bed  entirely  and  never 
ate   anything,   and   just   kept   working   all    the 
time,   I  could  do  it  as  well  as  these  men.    If 
they  should  even  attempt  to  do  it,  then  three 
big  departments  of  the  government  along  other 
lines  of  equal  importance  to  all  the  people  of 
the  state  must  of  necessity  be  neglected. 

Is  it  not  possible  for  you  to  see  in  that  set-up 
that  I  have  just  made  why  I  opposed  the 
recently  proposed  grant?  I  opposed  it  for  the 
one  fundamental  reason  that  it  was  not  a 
license  to  develop  anything.  It  was  an  option, 
that  is  all,  and  the  Water  Power  Commission 
sat  up  there  in  all  of  their  dignity  and  all  of 
their  lack  of  understanding  of  the  thing  and 
were  ready  to  give  something  that  the  law 
didn't  give  them  the  power  to  give,  and  that 
was  an  option  on  the  right  to  divert  the  water 
power. 

Well,  I  appreciate  that  it  is  the  easiest  thing 
in  the  world   to  tear  down   and   to  criticize. 
Everybody  likes  the  man  who  can   find   fault 
with  something  and  show  it  up  in  right  terms, 
but  at  the  same  time  they  like  to  know  that  he  has  some 
other  proposal.    We  are  suffering  a  great  deal  in  the  state 
and  the  city  and  the  country  from  the  fellow  who  can  find 
fault  with  what  the  other  fellow  is  doing  but  has  nothing 
to  suggest  himself. 

NOW  I  have  something  to  suggest.  In  the  first  place,  I 
suggest  that  we  adopt  the  fundamental  principle  that 
we  are  going  to  regard  these  water  powers  and  these  possible 
water  power  developments  as  the  property  of  the  state  that 
must  not  be  alienated,  even  by  lease,  for  any  period  of 
time. 

None  of  us  cares  anything  at  all  about  the  man  who 
doesn't  learn  by  experience.  Let  us  look  a  little  bit  into 
the  past,  see  what  has  become  of  the  ventures  that  our  fore- 
fathers embarked  upon,  under  the  theory  that  they  were 
protecting  us.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  charter  of  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad.  When  the  state  of  New 
York  gave  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  the  right  to 
run  through  what  is  unquestionably  today  and  what  will  in 
the  future  be  the  greatest  industrial  center  of  the  world, 
the  Mohawk  Valley,  from  Albany  to  Buffalo,  they  put  a 
proviso  in  the  charter  that  they  were  to  carry  passengers  at 


GOVERNOR  SMITH  OF  NEW  YORK 

"You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  in  democratic  government  you  can  get 
too  many  blocks  ahead  of  the  parade  now  and  then.  Yov  have  got  to  be 
able  to  look  around  and  see  whether  all  of  the  members  of  the  regiment 
are  with  you  or  not." 

the  rate  of  two  cents  a  mile.  That  charter  is  still  a  matter 
of  record.  Go  over  and  see  if  you  can  buy  a  ticket  for  two 
dollars. 

When  I  first  went  to  Albany  I  got  a  ticket  for  $3.10, 
three  dollars  for  the  150  miles  and  ten  cents  to  the  Vander- 
bilt  family  for  going  over  the  bridge.  Today  it  is  $5.25. 
What  happened  in  the  meanwhile?  The  state,  in  the  exercise 
of  what  it  believed  to  be  its  sovereignty,  made  that  bargain 
with  the  New  York  Central  Railroad.  Later  on  the  Federal 
government,  when  it  decided  to  regulate  interstate  com- 
merce, said:  "One  minute,  this  road  is  an  interstate  road, 
and  the  lean  and  fat  must  go  together,  and  on  those  branches 
of  the  road  where  they  don't  make  money  you  have  got  to 
make  it  for  them  on  this  branch."  That  is  why  you  pay 

$5.25. 

The  legal  end  of  it  I  am  not  going  to  discuss.  What  is 
more  I  don't  care  about  it.  All  I  know  is  that  that  franchise 
agreement  means  nothing.  I  also  know  that  when  the 
board  of  aldermen,  back  in  1845,  granted  a  franchise  to  the 
Hudson  River  Railroad  Company  to  use  Eleventh  avenue, 
they  gave  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company  a  limited 
franchise;  and  I  know  that  the  state  thereafter,  in  the 
exercise  of  its  sovereignty,  said  that  whenever  two  railroads 
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Power  engine 

amalgamate,  they  can  go  to  the  secretary  of  state  and  fix  the 
term  of  the  franchise.  The  New  York  Central  Railroad, 
then  chartered  to  run  between  Albany  and  Buffalo,  amal- 
gamated with  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  and  became  the 
New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad.  They  fixed 
the  terms  of  their  franchise  at  the  modest  term  of  999 
years,  and  as  only  sixty-odd  years  of  the  999  have  elapsed, 
we  might  as  well  say  that  they  have  Eleventh  avenue  and 
everything  that  goes  with  it  forever. 

The  point  that  I  want  to  make  is  that  we  have  nb  idea 
of  what  is  going  to  happen  in  the  future.  We  can't  gauge  it. 
But  if  we  alienate  this  property  to  any  private  interest,  we 
are  subject  to  all  the  hazard  that  comes  from  actions  in  the 
future.  The  day  may  come  when  this  power  is  sent  over 
state  lines;  and  we  may  have  set  up  in  Washington  a  super- 
power corporation,  under  whatever  name  you  like  to  call  it, 
and  some  court  may  decide  that  that  is  interstate  commerce, 
and  we  can  have  nothing  to  say  about  the  rates  that  the 
power  may  be  sold  for  on  the  premises  that  we  own.  There 
is  nothing  socialistic  or  revolutionary  about  that.  It  just 
appraises  the  thing  as  it  is,  on  the  experience  of  the  past. 

I  say  let  us  take  these  basic  sources  of  power  and  say  by 
law  that  they  are  to  remain  the  property  of  the  people  of 
the  state  of  New  York.  If  they  mean  anything  to  private 
companies  that  want  to  develop  them,  they  mean  just  as 
much  to  the  state.  Some  years  ago,  we  had  a  notion  about 
state  ownership  or  state  development  as  necessarily  done 
entirely  by  the  state,  and  from  that  grew  all  the  talk  about 
"the  socialistic  ideas  of  the  proponents  of  state  development." 
But  we  found  out  that  it  is  possible  to  create  within  the 
state  an  agency  of  the  state  for  the  purpose  of  progressive 
public  development  without  any  responsibility  to  the  state 
itself  beyond  the  point  that  a  commission  establishes  the 
economic  soundness  of  the  development  before  they  proceed 
with  it. 

Now,  how  any  man  who  voted  for  the  New  York  Port 
Authority  or  to  set  up  the  Port  of  Albany  can  talk  about 
a  power  authority  as  a  socialistic  proceeding  is  more  than  I 
can  understand.  What  is  the  difference?  Here  we  were 
confronted  at  the  Port  of  New  York  with  a  situation  that 
required  the  expenditure  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  million 
dollars.  Certainly  the  city  of  New  York  could  not  stand 
that,  nor  the  state  of  New  York,  nor  the  state  of  New 
Jersey.  But  what  did  we  do  ?  We  set  up  an  agency  of  the 


two  states  and  we  declared  it  to  be  a  body  politic  and 
corporate.  We  exempted  its  bonds  from  state  taxation,  we 
declared  its  securities  to  be  instrumentalities  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  we  put  upon  it  the  burden  of  going  out  into  the 
public  market  and  borrowing  the  money  upon  the  proven 
economic  value  of  the  Port  Authority. 

Where  did  we  get  fourteen  million  dollars  for  the  two 
bridges  over  the  Kill  Van  Kull  from  Staten  Island  to  the 
state  of  New  Jersey?  What  about  the  twenty  million  dollars 
of  bonds'  that  was  bought  up  at  four  and  a  quarter  per  cent 
in  the  last  week  to  start  the  bridge  across  the  North  River 
from  Washington  Heights  into  Jersey?  There  is  no  state 
credit  behind  it.  There  is  no  pledge' of  public  funds.  There 
is  no  obligation  growing  out  of  the  public  funds.  All  are 
predicated  upon  their  earning  power,  their  ability  to  produce 
returns  that  will  pay  interest  on  the  bonds  and  amortize 
them.  Fortunately,  we  have  no  stockholders  in  these 
bridges.  The  stockholders  are  the  people  of  the  states  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey.  They  are  our  common  property. 
We  are  not  pledged  for  all  time  to  come  to  pay  something 
to  the  stockholders  who  received  the  stock  as  a  bonus  for 
the  purchase  of  bonds. 

Is  there  anything  so  big  about  this  power  undertaking 
that  the  same  principle  cannot  be  applied?  Why  can't  the 
state  of  New  York  set  up  a  power  authority,  declare  by  law 
that  it  is  a  body  corporate  and  politic  and  let  it  raise  the 
money  for  the  development  of  these  water  powers  at  the 
source,  and,  after  it  has  developed  the  energy,  sell  it  to 
distributing  companies  at  a  price  that  will  safeguard  the 
interests  of  the  state  and  at  the  same  time  have  some  con- 
sideration for  the  ultimate  consumer? 

IF  this  authority  was  to  be  set  up  by  law  and  commis- 
sioned by  law  to  proceed,  it  wouldn't  work.  Therefore,  I 
have  recommended  that  the  plan  that  comes  from  such  a 
power  authority  be  submitted  to  the  legislature  for  ratifi- 
cation. And  by  plan  I  have  not  in  mind  a  blue  print  of  it 
or  a  picture  of  a  power-house  or  a  dam.  By  a  plan,  I  mean 
a  comprehensive  scheme  to  include  construction,  financing, 
and  utimate  distribution  of  the  power.  If  such  a  power 
authority  is  set  up,  it  will  be  the  first  time  that  any  state 
agency  has  made  any  definite  study  of  the  whole  proposition 
in  the  interest  of  the  state,  because  I  think  it  is  clear  that 
all  plans  so  far  submitted  to  the  state  have  been  drawn  up 
by  the  interested  parties. 

What  about  the  vehicular  tunnel  now  being  built  to 
Jersey?  Why,  we  could  have  any  number  of  tunnels  if  we 
would  commission  private  individuals  to  build  them.  If 
this  tunnel  from  Canal  street  to  Jersey  is  a  success,  and 
there  isn't  any  doubt  about  it,  you  could  get  all  the  private 
capital  from  here  to  California  to  build  another  one.  The 
receipts  of  that  tunnel,  based  upon  the  present  ferry  charges 
across  the  Hudson  River,  will  yield  a  return  to  both  states 
in  excess  of  our  wildest  dreams — although  it  did  cost  forty 
million  dollars.  Have  I  been  consistent  in  my  attitude  on 
this?  Why,  of  course.  I  vetoed  bills  that  were  accepted 
even  by  the  mayor  of  New  York,  that  gave  away  privileges 
to  individuals  to  put  tunnels  under  the  North  river.  Look 
at  the  Bear  Mountain  bridge.  There  you  have  an  obligation 
for  all  time  to  come  of  8  per  cent  upon  preferred  stock. 
Why  should  the  state  of  New  York  give  to  any  small  group 
of  men  the  right  to  do  something  that  the  state  can  do  itself? 
I  don't  understand  that. 

Now,  somebody  is  going  to  ask  me,  suppose  it  can't  be 
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done  by  the  state?  Suppose  that  the  power  authority  we 
organize  isn't  able  to  make  contracts  with  distributing 
companies  at  a  price  that  will  guarantee  the  interest  and 
amortization  of  the  bonds?  That  is  possible.  I  don't  claim 
for  this  that  it  is  going  to  just  ride  through  the  state  in  a 
blaze  of  glory.  Remember  that  the  power  authority,  if 
created,  is  charged  with  bringing  in  a  plan,  and  if  I  have 
the  right  to  name  them,  you  can  be  absolutely  sure  that  I 
will  name  the  biggest  men  that  I  can  bring  to  the  service 
of  this  state,  and  when  they  speak,  they  will  speak  with  an 
authority  that  will  make  the  people  of  the  state  believe  that 
they  know  what  they  are  talking  about.  If  they  come  in  and 
say  it  can't  be  done,  then  is  the  time  for  us  to  invite  the 
private  companies  in. 

What  objection  can  there  be  to  that?  Who  can  stand  up 
in  Albany  or  in  New  York  and  say  that  there  is  any  real 
reason  why  the  state  of  New  York  should  not  set  up  this 
authority  to  inform  the  state  upon  the  possibility  of  state  or 
private  control  hereafter,  for  there  must  be  ultimate  de- 
velopment, whether  it  comes  under  state  or  under  private 
ownership  and  control,  because  if  there  is  anything  that 
democrat  government  needs  and  requires  it  is  the  confidence 
of  the  man  on  the  street.  You  have  got  to  have  him  with 
you.  You  can  sit  around  the  table  and  talk  all  the  fantastic 
ideas  about  government  that  you  like,  but  if  the  man  on 
the  street  isn't  with  you,  it  doesn't  go.  And  you  will  bring 
him  with  you  and  you  will  bring  him  into  line  only 
when  you  are  able  to  show  him  every  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  one  side  that  he  wants  to  know  is  why  he  shouldn't 
own  it  as  well  as  the  man  that  seeks  it  privately. 

Someone  may  say  that  you  can't  make  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  Port  of  New  York  authority  and  a  proposed 
water  power  authority  because  the  Port  of  New  York  is  an 
interstate  proposition.  Well  then,  let's  take  the  Port  of 
Albany,  that  is  entirely  within  our  own  state.  We  have  set 
up  there  by  law  an  authority  that  will  go  into  the  market 
and  borrow  twenty-five  million  dollars,  supplementing  an 
appropriation  of  a  like  amount  from  the  federal  government, 
for  deepening  the  channel  between  Castleton  and  Albany. 
Where  is  that  money  coming  from?  Not  from  the  city  of 
Albany,  or  the  state  of  New  York,  or  the  federal  govern- 
ment, but  from  the  people  that  believe  that  a  development 
of  the  Port  of  Albany  will  yield  sufficient  money  in  return 
to  amortize  the  bonds  and  pay  the  interest  on  them.  The 
same  thing  applies  to  the  bridges  between  Staten  Island  and 
New  Jersey  and  over  the  Hudson  River.  The  people  of 
our  state  and  of  our  country  have  not  been  slow  to  buy  on 
faith  bonds  for  an  enterprise  of  which  the  financial  ability 
has  been  demonstrated. 

NOW,  as  part  of  the  plan,  the  power  authority  must 
demonstrate  that  it  can  carry  the  bonds.  Somebody 
may  say  that  it  may  need,  a  little  bit  of  money  to  start  it. 
Fine!  If  the  financial  problem  is  all  right,  if  the  set-up  is 
proper,  why  shouldn't  the  state  itself  make  some  little  start 
upon  a  development  that  means  so  much  to  the  people?  We 
will  get  it  all  back — just  as  we  will  get  it  all  back  out  of 
the  bridges  and  the  tunnel. 

How  many  of  us  know  how  much  we  really  cut  from 
our  annual  tax-roll  for  this  tunnel?  Between  1919  and  1926 
we  put  txventy-one  million  dollars  in  cash  into  it, — and 
nobody  knows  anything  about  it  because  we  just  put  it  up, — 
that  is  all,  and  there  it  is.  We  put  it  up  in  the  first  in- 
stance on  faith,  because  there  was  some  doubt  as  to  whether 


Decoration  by  Ralph  Pearson. 

Water  shed 

that  tube  could  be  ventilated  to  a  point  of  safety  in  case 
of  accident.  Now  that  we  are  satisfied  with  it,  everybody 
is  going  to  go  down  when  it  opens  and  ride  out  into  Jersey 
and  sing,  "Three  cheers  for  the  red,  white  and  blue."  Yet 
it  was  just  as  much  of  a  risk  as  would  be  the  pledging  of  the 
credit  of  the  state  in  the  development  of  dams  and  power- 
houses on  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

I  ask  the  Legislature  to  set  up  a  power  authority  that  by 
its  nature  wijl  fit  into  the  same  picture  that  Charles  Evans 
Hughes  put  the  Port  Authority  into.  He  said,  "It  is  not  a 
branch  of  the  government ;  it  is  an  instrument  of  it."  I  ask 
for  an  instrument  of  government  that  will  study  this  ques- 
tion and  bring  into  the  Legislature  a  plan.  I  ask  that  that 
plan  be  engineeringly— if  that  is  a  proper  word — and  finan- 
cially sound,  and  that  the  men  who  suggest  it  be  able  to 
show  us  where  to  get  the  money  to  build  it  and  be  able  to 
show  a  contract  for  distribution  of  the  power  that  will  bring 
sufficient  return  to  the  state  to  amortize  the  bonds  and  pay 
interest  on  them  during  their  life. 

We  are  in  the  power  business  now.  The  wheels  are  hum- 
ming in  two  state-owned  power  plants  where  we  are  gen- 
erating electrical  energy  and  selling  it  to  the  Cohoes  Light 
and  Power  Company  and  to  the  Adirondack  Light  and 
Power  Company — and  we  are  getting  enough  money  from 
it  to  run  the  plant  and  give  us  10  per  cent  return  on 
what  we  paid  for  the  machinery. 

Isn't  it  a  strange  thing  that  nobody  raised  this  socialistic 
question  when  Governor  Miller  suggested  the  state  con- 
struction of  these  power  houses?  Is  is  one  of  the  funny 
things  about  our  government.  While  he  was  recommending 
that,  he  was  put  in  the  reactionary  class.  Then  I  asked 
to  amplify  his  ideas,  and  I  was  put  down  as  a  socialist. 

What  is  my  definite  plan?  Let  us  set  up  the  power 
authority  first  by  law,  and  declare  by  law  that  we  propose 
to  make  this  a  body  corporate  and  politic  with  the  right  to 
issue  its  own  securities  against  the  proven  economic  value 
of  the  power  that  it  proposes  to  produce.  Let  it  go  to  work. 
Let  us  for  the  first  time  have  a  state  agency  looking  into 
it  instead  of  a  state  agency  waiting  for  somebody  else  to 
bring  the  program  to  them.  If,  when  they  arrive  before 
the  legislature  in  1928,  they  say  that  it  is  impossible,  then 
let's  talk  about  private  development,  because  then  the  public 
mind  will  be  prepared  for  it.  They  will  know  from  a  com- 
petent authority  that  the  state  is  unable  to  do  it. 
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The  Revolution  on  Quality  Street 

Here  is  the  tale  of  how  The  American  Mercury,  Harper's,  Scribner's,  and  The 
Forum  are  fighting  behind  barricades  on  Quality  Street  in  a  revolution  that 
reveals  our  changing  society.  The  Atlantic  and  Century  were  x-rayed  in  the 
November  Graphic. 

By  LEON  WHIFFLE 
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KN  January  1924  came  "the  green  revolution" 
—The  American  Mercury.     It  came  because 
Henry  L.  Mencken  needed  a  vent,  and  be- 
cause Alfred  A.  Knopf,  publisher,  wanted  a 
magazine.     It  fitted  into  his  publishing  busi- 
ness.    It  came  as  the  Jeremiah  of  a  two-fold 
dissatisfaction  with  the  prevailing  America  and  its  hundred 
per  cent  Babbittry.     The  first  discontent  is  that  of  "pioneer 
liberalism,"  Mencken  himself  its  apostle.    These  folks  want 
what  they  conceive  was  the  old  America,  free-thinking,  free- 
speaking  and  free-drinking,  hardy,  sound,  individualistic,  and 
unspoiled  by  reform  cant.     The  second   discontent   is  im- 
ported.    It  is  Continental,  sceptic  in  mind  and  esthetic  in 
feeling,  and  is  gravely  disappointed  with  America  for  being 
itself.    It  is  due  to  a  clash  in  cultures.     Here  is  the  melting- 
pot  calling  the  nation  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish.     Naturally  it 
finds  much  to  criticize  in   the   adolescent   republic.     Now, 
The  Mercury  swals  for  both  branches,  the  disillusioned  long- 
term  Americans,  and  the  newer  alien  strains.     It  is  in  no 
sense  foreign,  yet  arises  from  a  ferment  in  our  life  different 
from  that  of  the  old  quality  group — a  yeast  that  has  pro- 
duced The  Dial  and  The  Masses.    Mr.  Mencken  writes  me: 

The  figures  show  that  the  magazine  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  so-called  intelligenzia.  My  belief  is  that  it  reaches  the 
minorities  of  all  the  larger  national  groups.  In  every  such 
group  there  are  men  and  women  who  are  disgusted  by  the  pre- 
vailing blather.  The  central  aim 
of  The  American  Mecury  is  to 
provide  consolation  and  entertain- 
ment for  such  persons. 

He  adds:  "The  quality  maga- 
zines play  an  important  part  in 
American  life.  Each  has  a  high 
usefulness,  and  there  is  room  for 
four  or  five  more."  Which 
proves  that  Mr.  Mencken  has 
more  faith  in  American  intelli- 
gence than  he  commonly  reveals. 
The  essence  of  The  Mercury  is 
of  course  Mencken.  I  made  the 
mistake  of  feeling  that  Mr. 
Knopf,  who  publishes  a  deal 
of  Continental  literature,  might 
have  a  hand  in  its  critical  atti- 
tude, but  he  assured  me  that  he 
has  nothing  to  say  about  the  edit- 
ing, and  Mencken  has  nothing  to 
say  about  the  management.  And 
neither  of  them  has  yet  taken  a 


An  editor  has  to  brood  over  a  magazine  to  make  it 
hatch 


cent  from  his  investment !  Mr.  Knopf  has  not  dared  to 
suggest  more  than  a  brace  of  articles,  and  declares  that  The 
Mercury  is  in  no  sense  a  house  organ — for  Mr.  Mencken 
doesn't  take  particular  interest  in  the  authors  whose  books 
Knopf  publishes.  Study  of  The  Mercury  proves  that  a 
negligible  per  cent  of  its  anti-Americanism  is  by  foreign 
authors.  But  anti-American  it  certainly  is,  and  as  such  wel- 
comed. The  New  York  Evening  Post  calls  Mencken  a 
"badly  needed  astringent,"  while  Simeon  Strunsky  decorously 
adds:  "The  editor  looms  up  as  the  castigator  of  flatulence 
and  superficiality  in  American  life  and  letters."  But 
one  need  never  speak  for  Mr.  Mencken.  He  is  vocal 
per  se: 

My  aim  is  to  combat  by  ridicule  and  invective  American  piety, 
stupidity,  and  tin-pot  morality;  progressives,  professional 
moralists,  patriots,  Methodist,  osteopaths,  Christian  Scientists, 
Socialists,  single-taxers — in  brief  the  whole  doctrine  of  democ- 
racy. 

And  he  has  drawn  to  himself  a  group  of  satellites  who  are 
vigorously  expounding  the  Mencken  doctrine  in  every  field 
of  our  life.  And  so  closely  does  he  hold  them  to  this  gospel 
that  he  suggests  what  to  write,  and  edits  much  of  what  is 
written  until  it  all  has  his  peculiar  acerbity  and  vigor.  In- 
deed, gossip  has  it  that  one  contributor's  article  was 
so  vastly  changed  recently  that  he  refused  to  have  it 
printed  under  his  name,  and  when  they  omitted  it,  in- 
sisted on  being  paid,  nevertheless ! 
What  is  this  Mencken  touch? 
I  shall  not  add,  my  psycho- 
analysis of  this  good  Baltimore 
house-holder  to  the  library  on 
him.  He  is  a  "sport" — let  it  go 
at  that.  He  is  filled  with  wrath 
at  his  own  America  because  he 
loves  her,  and  is  furious  at  see- 
ing her  exploited  for  blather  by 
blatherskites.  He  is  really  the 
gad-fly  of  the  Greek  philosopher 
though  he  is  so  obstreperous  that 
many  miss  his  real  value ;  so  he 
is  like  to  win  the  sobriquet, 
"Thumb  -  At  -  The  -  Nose."  To 
many  he  is  just  our  play-boy,  a 
kind  of  national  clown,  partly 
our  American  George  Bernard 
Shaw.  People  wonder  what  he 
will  say  next — a  great  asset  for 
an  editor.  But  they  don't  take 
him  seriously.  Yet  he  is  serious. 
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Henry  L.  Mencken,  householder  of  Baltimore  and  Play  Boy  of  the 
American  Scene  who  has  made  the  American  Mercury  the  gadfly  of 
a  civilization.  He  makes  his  paper  so  interesting  that  people  have  to 
read  the  darn  thing  whether  they  like  it  or  not.  A  national  institution 
at  forty~six,  heaven-bent  for  hell 


He  hates  and  he  loves,  and  these  gifts  are  refreshing  in  our 
general  tepidity.  He  is  sincere,  and  so  against  the  twin's — 
Bunk  and  Blah — and  wants  to  get  at  rock-bottom  and  build 
on  fact.  So  many  of  us  are  tired  of  Bunk  and  Blah  that  we 
are  willing  to  use  The  Mercury  as  a  disinfectant. 

Being  sincere,  The  Mercury  is  frank  and  forthright  about 
sex  (but  Mencken  cannot  be  accused  of  playing  the  popular 
magazine  game,  "sex  for  circulation").  The  Boston  judge 
before  whom  he  was  haled  by  the  New  England  Watch  and 
Ward  Society  last  April  for  selling  on  Boston  Common  a 
copy  of  The  Mercury  containing  an  alleged  immoral  article, 
Hatrack,  gave  him  a  clean  bill  of  health:  "This  magazine 
appeals  to  the  intelligent  and  open-minded  and  is  apparently 
issued  with  no  other  purpose  in  view.  I  found  nothing  in  it 
that  would  arouse  sexual  impulses  or  lascivious  thoughts." 
He  added  without  conscious  irony  that  the  general  incompre- 
hensibility and  high  price  of  the  periodical  would  stop  most 
young  people  from  reading  it.  The  Springfield  Republican 
could  not  resist  this  stroke  at  the  end  of  its  very  temperate 
discussion  of  the  incident:  "Mr.  Mencken  may  belabor 


the  Watch  and  Ward  Society  in  triumph,  but  let 
him  not  forget  our  Puritan  judge  in  the  Puritan 
capital  when  next  he  flouts  our  Puritan  inheritance." 
Hatrack,  we  may  add,  was  good  social  case-work 
on  a  widely  recognized  evil  such  as  any  serious 
journal  might  discuss.  It  was  done  with  a  certain 
cruel  flippancy,  but  it  was  not  smut.  And  that 
the  judge  in  Puritan  Boston  promptly  acquitted 
him  ought  to  make  Mr.  Mencken  a  little  ashamed 
of  some  of  his  anti-Puritan  tirades,  and  a  bit  more 
charitable.  The  point  against  Hatrack  is  that  some 
of  it  was  precious  poor  taste.  And  though  Mr. 
Mencken  began  with  the  slogan,  '"A  Journal  for 
the  Civilized  Minority,"  (and  why  has  he  dropped 
this?),  strangely  enough  "civilized"  does  not  mean 
to  him  being  charitable,  tolerant,  or  urbane.  He 
is,  indeed,  too  much  of  the  fanatic  crusader  himself 
to  achieve  urbanity.  We  wish  Mr.  Mencken  would 
define  what  he  means  by  "civilized,"  for  oddly 
enough,  that  is  precisely  what  the  old  Quality  Group 
thought  they  were.  The  difference  again  would 
define  the  revolution.  N.  B.  One  more  proof  of 
Mencken's  Sincerity:  no  extra  copies  of  the  April 
Mercury  were  printed  to  satisfy  the  public  curiosity. 
He  is  anti-Puritan  but  not  pro-pornography. 

The  point  is,  why  do  so  many  people  read  The 
Mercury  with  such  honest  pleasure?  Is  so  much 
hatred  of  America  abroad  in  the  land?  Well, 
iconoclasm  always  has  its  following  and  just  now 
it  is  the  fashion.  It  demands  nothing  and  is  good 
fun.  Chucking  stones  at  stove-pipe  hats  is  a  psychic 
relief.  The  War  left  us  with  so  many  broken  idols 
that  many  have  deemed  it  sensible  to  break  the 
rest  and  start  fresh.  In  short,  there  really  is  so 
much  bunk  and  such  far-flung  misapprehension  of 
values  in  our  life  that  a  constant  expose  is  vastly 
healthful.  Again  Mr.  Mencken  used  to  co-edit 
The  Smart  Set,  and  now  he  edits  for  the  new  smart 
set — the  intelligenzia.  In  spite  of  his  disavowal, 
many  folks  buy  The  Mercury  as  a  badge  of  mem- 
bership in  that  body.  The  old  grad  who  goes  to 
the  Yale  Bowl  with  a  green-covered  magazine  un- 
der his  arm;  the  middle  generation  that  wants  to 
chew  the  cud  of  its  unsown  oats.  They  flaunt  the 
green  cover  in  place  of  the  familiar  buff  of  The  Atlantic, 
and  with  the  reverse  meaning:  "To  hell  with  chaperones!" 
Further,  it  appeals  to  the  "younger  generation" — youth  of 
the  campus  and  the  parlor  commune.  Moreover,  it  satis- 
fies the  people  we  may  call  Continental-minded,  by  birth 
or  in  spirit,  who  care  naught  for — do  not  even  know — the 
tradition  behind  Scribner's  or  The  Atlantic.  They  are  a 
powerful  force  in  American  thought  and  this  force  com- 
petes with  and  molds  the  native  culture  for  good  and 
evil. 

The  Mercury,  as  part  of  the  revo- 
lution, is  also  devoted  to  ideas,  to 
confessions  (exposures  second-hand, 
often)  and  to  religion,  -by  attack  at 
least.  And  it  adds  the  Seven  Arts. 
It  seeks  the  Atlantic's  "reader  inter- 
est" by  a  jazz  tempo  and  an  uni- 
versal anger.  It  has  no  formula  save 
of  style;  and  proves  inspiringly 
readers  v;ant  pictures  eclectic  in  both  subjects  and  authors. 
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You  may  read  about  morons,  perfumes,  the  Cool- 
idge  myth,  the  possibilities  of  birth-control,  surgery, 
the  goings-on  of  the  Constitutional  fathers,  and  in 
each  get  a  quality  of  realism,  frontal  attack  and 
frankness  that  stirs  the  o'er-regimented  brain-cells. 
It  is  plain  "good  stuff,"  ably  edited.  Really,  I 
think  lots  of  folks  read  The  Mercury  just  because 
they  like  the  darn  thing. 

By  the  gods'  high  irony,  Mencken,  if  anybody, 
wears  the  mantle  of  the  muckrakers.  The  Quality 
Group  have  never  done  much  muckraking  though 
they  learned  things  from  the  muchrakers'  interest 
in  people  and  problems.  Here  is  muckraking  of  a 
whole  people.  The  old  muckrakers  attacked  privi- 
lege, the  forces  that  preyed  on  democracy.  The 
Mercury  attacks  democracy  itself,  or  forces  at  work 
in  it — its  mass  movements,  mores,  its  incarnations 
and  coercions.  The  muckrakers  went  after  the 
abuses  of  king  and  church  and  nobles  while  the 
Menckenites  pillory  the  excesses  and  shortcomings 
of  the  Roundheads.  The  revolutionary  significance 
of  The  Mercury  is  that  it  sustains  a  fierce  attack 
on  the  American  idea — in  government,  in  manners 
and  morals — and  finds  an  increasing  audience  for 
this.  The  question  remains:  Can  you  build  an 
institution  on  iconoclasm?  We  don't  recall  that 
men  ever  have.  Already  The  Mercury  is  suffer- 
ing from  the  real  danger  of  its  program,  monotony. 
But  Mr.  Knopf  believes  The  Mercury  will  endure. 
He  even  has  a  cynical  faith  that  the  big  advertisers 
will  use  the  magazine,  despite  its  morale.  It  is 
also  clear  that  Mr.  Mencken  is  first  and  last  a  good 
editor.  If  he  finds  the  crowd  tiring  of  his  bally- 
hoo, he  may  change  his  tune. 

Harper's  Magazine  didn't  exactly  change  its  tune 
in  the  Red  Revolution  of  September  1925.  Rather 
it  had  its  face  lifted.  "It  had  become  an  institu- 
tion," says  Thomas  B.  Wells,  the  editor,  "So  no- 
body ever  talked  about  its  articles.  We  had 
become  much  more  modern  than  people  realized, 
but  the  younger  generation  did  not  know 
this.  They  thought  it  was  a  bit  old-fashioned 
and  stodgy.  We  decided  to  be  read  and 
provoke  discussion."  They  sought  to  get  up-to- 
date  and  become  a  purveyor  of  ideas  to  the  modern  clientele. 
They  had  a  strong  institution  to  start  with,  our  oldest  mag- 
azine (1850),  with  an  inspiring  history  in  art  and  letters. 
Its  fiction  was  annually  awarded  distinguished  mention  by 
the  arbiters ;  its  travel  and  science  articles  were  a  delight ; 
its  pictures  excellent  though  a  heavy  drain  under  the  new 
economics.  Henry  M.  Alden,  who  survived  his  confreres, 
Aldrich  and  Gilder,  had  maintained  a  circulation,  respect- 
able for  this  group,  and  never  a  year  in  his  long  editorship 
had  the  magazine  failed  to  make  a 
comfortable  profit.  It  is  true,  Harper 
and  Brothers  owed  a  large  amount 
of  money  to  J.  P.  Morgan;  George 
Harvey  was  the  liaison ;  and  this 
gave  rise  to  talk  about  "Harper's  be- 
ing in  the  Street."  But  I  am  told 
that  though  the  fixed  charges  were 
high,  they  were  always  paid,  and 
never  allowed  to  interfere  with  the 
amount  expended  on  the  magazine. 


Here  it  the  melting 
pot  calling  the  nation 
a  pretty  kettle  of  fish 


Thomas  B.  Welb — "Tomrrvy."  Fourth  editor  oj  Harper's  Magazine 
in  77  years.  Introduced  the  new  psychology  and  the  fresh  discoveries 
o/  science  into  his  pages  twenty  years  ago.  Rebuilt  the  finances  of  the 
House,  then  created  the  "new"  Harper's.  Foe  of  charlatanism,  pro- 
tagonist of  classical  excellence  and  good  taste 


What  influence  this  somewhat  unusual  relationship  had  on 
editorial  policy — if  any — remains  unclear.  However,  in 
1921,  under  Mr.  Wells  a  reorganization  of  the  entire 
House  of  Harper  took  over  a  million  and  a  quarter  of 
the  Morgan  bonds  so  that  by  1925  the  magazine  as  well 
as  the  book  publishing  business  was  in  a  sound  and  in- 
dependent financial  position. 

Next,  a  year  was  spent  on  a  new  dress.  That  artist  in  type, 
W.  A.  Dwiggins,  of  Boston,  redesigned  the  entire  format 
from  cover  to  "ding-bats"  (head  and  tail  pieces).  Title, 
lettering,  white  space — all  added  to  readability  and  char- 
acter. These  revolutionists  are  keen  for  new  styles.  The 
Century  tried  imitation  leather  and  failed.  Messrs.  Knopf 
and  Mencken,  after  rejecting  ambitious  designs,  finally  got 
Elmer  Adler  of  Pyson  Printers  to  "dress"  The  Mercury. 
He  adapted  a  fifteenth  century  border  from  d'Essling's  His- 
tory of  Venetian  Printing  and  took  advantage  of  the  recut- 
ting  of  the  lovely  Garamond  type-face  for  the  letter-press. 
Print  on  green — and  you  prove  the  "attention  and  recog- 
nition value"  of  striking  clothes.  The  Forum's  new  cover 
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Mr.   Wells   who,   with   Lee   F.    Hartman,   is   the 
mainspring  of  the  magazine,  says: 

We  want  to  stimulate  talk  and  thought  and  make 
Harper's  fashionable  among  intelligent  people.  We 
hope  to  get  articles  that  discuss  vital  problems  in  the 
public  mind.  The  old  travel  article  is  not  as  inter- 
esting to  the  modern  reader  as  are  the  great  fields 
of  women's  interest  and  the  pressing  questions  in  the 
political  field. 

More  recognition  of  changing  taste.  Harper's  is 
most  instructive;  the  best  example  of  how  shrewd 
editors  select  a  menu  they  think  will  hit  the  readers 
they  seek.  They  want  Harper's  to  be  a  success. 
Their  aim  is  somewhere  between  The  Atlantic  and 
The  Mercury — a  bit  more  liberal  and  popular  than 
the  first,  less  destructive  and  ultra  than  the  second. 
Their  contents  naturally  resembles  the  others'.  Re- 
ligion is  represented  by  a  department,  this  year 
edited 'by  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick.  They  furnish 
a  new  brand  of  I  Confess,  dealing  with  personal 
and  social  problems,  such  as  the  high  cost  of  domes- 
ticity and  children  versus  parents.  They  believe 
they  are  publishing  as  much  science  material  to- 
day as  ever,  and  by  as  distinguished  writers.  Recent 
issues  contain  the  names  of  J.  B.  S.  Haldane, 
Julian  Huxley,  John  B.  Watson,  Henshaw  Ward, 
and  Dr.  Beatrice  M.  Hinkle.  Mr.  Wells  makes 
the  interesting  point  that  the  present  interest  in 
popular  science  is  in  the  direction  of  psychology 
rather  than  in  physics  or  astronomy,  and  that  such 
articles  do  not  require  illustrations.  For  the  sophis- 
ticates there  are  humor,  satire,  and  criticism  of 
American  life,  manners,  and  customs. 
Robert  Bridges  has  lived  through  the  old  and  new  regimes.  He  joined  in  fiction  they  print  at  least  three  of  the  best 
Scribner's  the  day  it  was  born  in  1887  as  assistant  editor  and  has  short  stories  thev  can  get>  and  sn0rt  serials.  The 
been  editor  since  the  retirement  of  Edward  Burlingame  in  ,914.  Now  f  „  j  h  d  .  omitted  h  because  it 
he  is  trying  to  keep  all  the  charm  of  the  old  quality  tradition  of  which  .  •  TU  i 

Scribner's  is  the  residuary  legatee  and  also  to  give  it  an  urbane  flavor    |acks  in  Pr°v°catlve  concentration.  The  long  novel 


of  modernity 


is  not  vanishing  from  the  quality   pages,   though, 
for  The  Atlantic  has  recently  announced  a  $10,000 


was  designed  by  Alfred  C.  Bossom.    The  Atlantic  had  long     prize  for  a  novel  and  The  Forum  is  participating  in  a  $5,000 


enjoyed    the    Houghton-Mifflin    beauty    and    simplicity    of 
typography;    while  Scribner's  recalls  with  the  pride  of  the 


award  for  a  historical  tale.    This  is  a  new  way  of  meeting 
the  high  cost  of  serials.    Harper's  first  short  serial,  Thunder 


old  regime  that  Stanford  White  did  their  cover  years  ago.     on  the  Left,  by  Christopher  Morley,  aroused  in  suspicious 


The  Harper's  red  is  not  Russian,  but  discovered  by  Mr. 
Wells  on  an  ad-card  in  a  Fifth  Avenue  bus.  Mr.  Leach  of 
The  Forum  got  his  mandarin  red  from  a  woman's  skirt  on 
the  golf  links  and  his  border  from  the  earliest  Americans 
on  the  temple  walls  of  the  Mayan  city  of  Palenque. 

The  smiting  quality  of  Harper's  was  calculated.  They 
wanted  something  in  good  taste,  yet  effective  enough  to  draw 
the  eye  from  the  bathing-girls,  type  frenzy,  and  rainbow 
parade  that  makes  our  modern  newsstand  a  Cubist  riot.  They 
had  good  wine  and  wanted  a  good  bush.  They  got  one, 
too,  for  the  newsstand  sale  of  Harper's  doubled  with  that 
September  morn.  This  is  another  slant  on  the  "new  audi- 
ence." Harper's  has  about  40,000  newsstand  sales  and  over 
60,000  by  subscription.  It  is  clear  many  no  longer  subscribe 
to  the  magazines.  They  snatch  them  as  they  run — and 
read  likewise.  Any  editor  must  take  thought  to  catch  the 
reader's  eye  and  bedazzle  his  mind,  quickly.  Formerly  the 
bulk  of  the  quality  circulation  came  to  the  home,  by  the 
year,  or  life-time.  Now  the  editors  put  in  the  homestead 
window,  "Transients  Accommodated." 

The  philosophy  of  the  new  Harper's  is  "Be  provocative." 


time. 


minds  the  query,  Is  Harper's  going  in  for  sex  ?  The  editors 
were  amazed  at  the  implication.  The  few  letters  of  pro- 
test find,  they  believe,  an  exact  parallel  in  similar  letters 
about  Trilby,  Peter  Ibbetson,  and  Jude  the  Obscure  re- 
ceived when  Harper's  printed  these  stories  years  ago.  They 
assert  Morley's  story  was  a  masterpiece  and  as  sincere  a 
work  of  art  as  the  novels  of  Du  Maurier  and  Hardy. 

Indeed,  the  Harper  folks  want  it  distinctly  understood 
that  they  are  merely  interpreting  an  old  tradition  for  a  new 
Their  sharpest  break  was  to  leave  out  the  pictures, 
but  it  was,  naturally,  not  a  leap  in 
the  dark.  To  a  widespread  ques- 
tionnaire their  readers  replied  that 
they  cared  little  or  nothing  for  the 
illustrations  of  fiction,  but  did  feel 
a  fondness  for  photographic  illustra- 
tion of  travel  articles  and  for  dia- 
grammatic illustration  of  scientific 
papers  (which  are  still  promised  on 

The  Forum  love,  a  occasion).  The  experts  in  art  agreed. 
fight  bat  aski  serious  ,  '  , 

ffhteri  Mr.  Wells  gives  this  diagnosis: 
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Their  feeling  was  that  illustrations  were  no  longer 
necessary  in  a  high  quality  magazine  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  large  woman's  magazines  had  stolen  our 
thunder  by  illustrating  very  elaborately  in  color,  and 
had  employed  at  fabulously  high  prices  such  illustra- 
tors as  the  advertisers  were  not  employing  at  even 
higher  prices.  ...  I  think  we  must  all  admit  that 
illustration  has  become  a  highly  commercialized  busi- 
ness in  this  country  as  it  has  in  France,  and  that  it  is 
no  longer  possible  to  secure  illustrations  of  the  type 
for  which  Harper's  and  The  Century  were  famous. 
...  I  would  also  say  that  I  would  certainly  not  refer 
the  beauty-seeker  to  the  illustrations  now  appearing 
in  the  American  magazines  with  a  few  rare  excep- 
tions. I  should  be  very  glad  to  refer  him  to  the 
frontispieces  in  color  we  are  printing  each  month, 
for  these  pictures  are  carefully  selected  from  the 
canvases  of  the  most  distinguished  and  modern 
painters  in  the  world  whose  work  is  available  for 
such  purposes. 

We  may  recall  that  when  Glenn  Frank  put  the 
black-and-white  cuts  into  The  Century  he  made 
the  point  that  magazine  illustration  had  degener- 
ated into  a  cult  or  business  of  a  fairly  low  order. 
The  really  big  painters  were  not  contributing.  The 
art  work  was  all  subsidiary  to  the  text;  it  didn't 
stand  on  its  legs  and  carry  a  message  of  its  own, 
but  was  become  conventionalized  and  sterile.  He 
broke  the  rule  by  getting  a  painter  like  the  late 
George  Bellows  to  draw  for  him.  Along  came  a 
popular  magazine  and  paid  Mr.  Bellows  a  huge 
sum  for  illustrating  a  novel.  So  you  see  the  edi- 
tors feel  that  the  artists  are  no  longer  contributors 
on  their  own,  but  mere  adjuncts  to  print,  and  take 
place  with  the  poets  who  can't  force  their  way 
into  some  of  the  magazines  save  as  fillers  for  half- 
pages  in  the  make  up.  Another  Harper's  editor 
wrote  me  thus: 


We  felt  we  could  give  our  readers  more  for  their 
money  of  the  sort  of  thing  they  seek  in  a  magazine 
like  Harper's:  actual  reading  matter,  information  and 
opinion  that  will  stimulate  and  appeal  to  their  minds, 
unmixed  with  pictures  which  are  of  a  comparatively 
passing  interest  and  are  to  be  found  in  great  quantity  else- 
where— in  newspapers  and  rotogravure  sections.  How  little 
they  feel  the  loss  of  the  pictures  and  how  much  they  appreciate 
the  extra  reading-matter  which  the  change  enables  us  to  give 
them  is  shown  by  the  small  number  of  letters  we  have  received 
lamenting  the  loss  of  the  pictures  and  by  the  immediate  gain 
in  circulation. 

Here  is  the  economic  argument,  combined  with  the  new 
taste,  and  the  result  read  from  the  circulation  barometer. 
If  we  do  want  ten  or  twenty  more  pages  of  text  rather 
than  pictures,  the  fact  is  an  index  of  our  spirit.  That  we 
do  not  want  the  old  pictorial  travel  and  science  articles 
means  we  are  a  different  sort  of  people.  Here  again  is 
cleavage.  Harper's  is  not  American  in  the  old  sense, 
nor  Continental  in  the  new,  but 

j-r-.^    Ay  fy  I      of  that  recent  genre,  modern-Amer- 

I  fli ^*      •  fcaaaaJ      ican,  post-bellum.     That  it  finds  an 
audience   its  circulation  proves;    and 
that    the    venture    proves    not    un- 
fcjfju      profitable     is     shown     by     an     aver- 
1^  /  iut(      aSe  '"crease  of  twenty-two  pages  of 

paid  advertising  per  month.  The  suc- 
cess has  been  helped  by  the  impact 
of  novelty,  and  a  lively  promotion 
campaign. 


Henry  Qoddard  Leach  is  the  most  revolutionary  editor  on  Quality 
Street.  He  believes  you  can  make  all  Americans  intelligent  by  enough 
discussion.  He  believes  in  giving  both  sides  a  chance  to  speak 
and  so  endures  ihe  slings  and  arrows  of  each  in  turn.  He  says, 
'At  present  controversy  is  my  profession,  peace  my  pastime.  Can 
you  explain  it?" 


Forum  cover  iaas  dis- 
covered across  the  links 
on  a  lady's  golf  skirt 


Here  we  must  note  how  to  appraise  circulation  gains 
as  indices  of  public  taste.  Circulation  can  be  bought.  Also 
it  can  be  won.  Also,  it  must  be  held.  S.  S.  McClure 
clings  to  the  notion  that  he  never  invested  money  in  cir- 
culation, but  Phillips,  who  was  then  his  business  manager, 
says  that  is  all  poppy-cock.  He  did.  But  the  point  is  that 
if  in  a  given  six  months'  period,  Harper's,  The  Mercury, 
and  The  Forum  each  came  up  say  30,000,  and  one  of  them 
spent  little  or  nothing  on  promotion,  the  second,  $30,000, 
and  the  third,  $60,000,  the  resulting  growth  can  be  judged 
only  with  these  figures  in  mind.  Of  course,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  probably  easier  for  a  magazine  with  50,000  to 
70,000  readers  to  add  another  10,000  than  it  is  for  a  maga- 
zine starting  from  scratch.  Moreover,  promotion  will  not 
keep  readers.  The  magazine  must  do  that.  Harper's  feels 
that  they  have  used  simple,  direct,  and  inexpensive  promo- 
tion plans,  and  they  are  very  happy  because  their  renewals 
are  also  increasing. 

Certainly  Harper's  is  booming  and  "Tommy"  Wells  is 
capping  the  long  tale  of  Mr.  Alden's  success  with  a  remark- 
able achievement  of  his  own.  He  took  over  a  big  proposition 
for  which  the  largest  financial  group  in  the  country  had 
failed  to  find  a  formula  in  twenty-five  years;  since,  indeed, 
that  long  ago  day  when,  as  Walter  Page  reveals  in  his 
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Letters,  Doubleday  and  Page  were  almost  called  in  to 
rejuvenate  Harper's.  Instead  they  took  on  Colonel  George 
Harvey — and  that  was  that,  both  for  Harper's  and  Colonel 
Harvey.  Wells  was  only  an  assistant  editor,  not  a  busi- 
ness man,  which  makes  his  success  in  these  days  of  hard- 
boiled  "strings"  of  magazines  all  the  more  amazing.  He 
recast  and  freed  the  financial  structure  first  and  then  car- 
ried out  the  ideas  that  had  been  in  his  system  all  the  years 
he  had  been  serving  for  Rachel.  Finally,  it  is  a  much 
more  hazardous  task  to  put  new  wine  into  an  old  bottle 
than  to  start  like  Mencken  with  a  new  hip  flask.  Leach 
and  Sedgwick  all  but  started  with  nothing,  but  Wells 
gambled  with  a  circulation  at  the  start  of  his  innovations 
bigger  then  than  Leach  or  Mencken  has  to  date. 

SO  the  editors  of  Harper's  are  proud  of  this  autumnal 
flowering  and  of  having  their  magazine,  little  talked 
about  a  year  .ago,  now  the  subject  of  discussion  in  press,  at 
dinner  tables,  and  in  clubs.  But  we  must  say  a  Quality 
Magazine  mustn't  be  too  sharply  measured  by  quantity,  and 
that  a  year  is  too  short  a  time  to  reveal  whether  Harper's 
is  really  "new." 

Shall  we  turn  the  beauty-seeker  over  to  the  ladies'  jour- 
nals, the  rotogravure,  and  the  pictorial  tabloids?  Is  this 
the  price  of  revolution?  "Are  you  going  to  give  up  the  pic- 
tures?" I  asked  Robert  Bridges,  of  Scribner's,  point  blank. 
I  had  heard  his  house  was  making  a  final  year's  trial  at 
striking  a  balance  between  art  costs  and  moderate  circu- 
Itions. 

"No,"  was  the  cheering  reply.  "We  have  given  up 
nothing  but  o,ur  expen- 
sive color  plates.  Our 
department,  The  Field 
of  Art,  prints  several 
reproductions  monthly 
and  is  edited  by  Royal 
Cortissoz,  our  leading 
art  critic.  Our  arti- 
cles illustrated  by  the 
authors  have  taken 
very  well.  Look."  He 
showed  me  with  pride 
Captain  Thomasson's 
sketches  for  his  War 
Tales  of  the  Marines.  Harper's  Magazine  didn't  exactly 


change  its  tune;    it  had  its  face 
lifted- 


He  drew  some  under 
fire  with  burnt  matches 
for  crayons.  "Here  are 
Will  James'  cowboy  yarns  with  his  own  drawings.  And 
often  we  have  a  group  with  the  artist  providing  a  bit  of 
text,  too."  Even  with  this,  I  do  not  feel  that  the  pictures 
in  Scribner's  or  the  line-cuts  The  Forum  finds  room  and 
money  for,  compare  with  the  best  of  the  art  in  the  old  quality 
magazines.  Yet  I  cannot  escape  the  feeling  too  that  we 
need  the  pictures  and  that  lots  of  people  still  want  them. 
So  I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  late  Joseph  Pennell's  valedic- 
tion at  the  close  of  his  beautiful  book,  Adventures  of  An 
Illustrator: 

And,  as  I  end  this  chapter,  American  illustration  ends  too. 
The  Century  ceased  to  print  illustrations,  that  is,  the  work  of 
distinguished  artists,  reproduced  by  eminent  engravers,  and 
printed  by  master  craftsmen,  a  short  while  ago.  And  with 
the  issue  of  September  this  year  Harper's  gave  up  the  task  of 


putting  pearls  before  Americans,  and  the  triumph  of  the  comic 
is  complete,  and  so  is  the  dry-rot  of  this  country  which  was 
once  my  United  States,  in  the  art  of  illustration. 

But  his  very  book  is  a  glory  to  print  and  picture — proof 
enough  we  can  have  beauty  on  our  pages.  At  a  price — for 
this  volume  from  Little,  Brown  and  Company  of  Boston, 
costs  twelve  and  a  half  dollars — and  if  that  be  advertising, 
make  the  most  of  it ! 

Now,  the  old  quality  magazines  filled  a  real  duty  as  an 
annex  to  our  galleries.  They  brought  the  art  of  the  time 
into  the  home  and  to  thousands  who  got  it  nowhere  else. 
Some  of  their  "art"  looks  feeble  and  passe  today,  but  they 
did  not  reproduce  men  like  Abbey  and  Pennell  and  Du 
Maurier;  they  had  the  loving  skill  of  Timothy  Cole  and 
Wolff  in  engraving;  and  they  had  art  editors  like  W.  A. 
Drake  of  The  Century  who  fostered  a  real  school  of  illus- 
tration. American  illustration  had  a  world  fame,  and  cre- 
ated a  magazine  genre  unknown  to  Europe.  Now  what 
have  we?  The  expensive  journal  of  technical  art,  some 
high-priced  illustrations  in  the  women's  periodicals,  and  the 
"art"  of  the  mass  magazines  with  their  blurry  tricks,  fake 
sentiment,  and  pretentious  gaudiness  that  finally  produce 
"the  pretty  girl  cover,"  the  human  interest  cartoon  and  the 
scenes  of  spurious  drama  to  "carry  the  story."  There  is 
a  lust  for  pictures,  but  for  bad  pictures  or  news  pictures. 

Is  the  only  choice  between  mush  and  the  realism  of  photo- 
graphs ?  Is  there  no  place  for  beauty,  poetry,  imagination  ? 
Well,  Booth  and  Arthur  Rackham  and  Maxfield  Parrish 
often  get  it — in  the  advertising  sections.  The  tire  and  tooth- 
paste folks  still  hold  that  readers  want  pictures — in  the 
quality  field,  especially.  No,  it's  a  question  of  price.  There 
is  also  a  lesson  in  the  vanishing  pictures  and  the  encroach- 
ing text.  That  proves  what  a  cerebral,  mind-plagued,  cross- 
word puzzle  crew  we  are!  There  is  no  real  sense  in  this 
divorce  of  companion  arts,  for  to  read  and  to  look  at  lovely 
pictures  at  the  same  time  is  a  civilized  process,  even  for 
the  civilized  minority.  So  "the  new  review"  strikes  me 
as  a  bit  cold  and  clammy  no  matter  how  neat  its  type  dress — 
a  half-thing,  lacking  in  emotion  and  mysticism,  in  a  sense, 
unsexed.  As  usual  in  America,  we  seem  to  be  delegating 

esthetics  to  the  women 
in  their  magazines 
while  the  new  reviews 
follow  mental  utilitari- 
anism. 

Everybody  hopes 
that  Scribner's  will 
prove  the  residuary  leg- 
atee of  the  quality  idea. 
With  an  open  field  it 
should  collect  all  the 
dispossessed  readers 
who  desire  literature, 
pictures,  and  a  cultural 
combined  with  socio- 
logical impetus.  For 
Scribner's  is  striking 


The  philosophy  of  the  new  Harper's 
is  "Be  provocative !" 


the  modern  note,  too.  They  are  printing  a  lot  of  matter 
on  crime,  peace,  education  and  so  forth.  Only,  they  do 
not  sacrifice  the  old  format ;  and  perhaps  their  sociology  is 
more  objective  and  factual  than  the  subjective  social  psy- 
chology in  Harper's.  They  have  some  very  modern  depart- 
ments, As  I  Like  It  by  William  (Continued  on  page  469) 


Nineteen  Ways  of  Being 
a  Bad  Parent 


By  MIRIAM  VAN  WATERS 


N  the  library  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society  in  Boston  there  are  carefully  pre- 
served two  copies  of  a  book  by  Cotton 
Mather,  published  in  1695,  on  the  most 
modern  of  themes,  Help  for  Distressed 
Parents.  Curiously  enough,  in  both  copies 
the  title  page  is  missing,  but  in  the  Evans  Bibliography  one 
may  find  the  text  of  this  title  page  as  given  below. 

It  is  a  shock  to  realize  that  it  was  necessary  to  warn  our 
New  England  ancestors  of  evil  courses  in  the  days  of  their 
ungodly  childhood.  But  that  the  children  of  1695  behaved 
in  a  manner  "afflictive  unto  their  parents"  we  can  readily 
believe.  For  reasons  which  psychiatrists  and  sociologists  are 
now  pointing  out  to  us,  parents  are  usually  afflicted  by  the 
actions  of  their  children.  It  is  our  human  way  of  walking 
on  two  feet — the  foot  that  goes  forward  and  the  foot  that 
holds  back.  It  is  only  when  either  process  is  too  long  or  too 
short,  too  abrupt  or  too  uneven,  that  the  march  gets  us 
nowhere. 

Today  when  parents  are  unusually  afflicted  by  their 
children  we  think  of  examining  the  parents  themselves. 

In  spite  of  all  the  great  disciplines 
in  the  world  children  are  still  to  be 
found  unhappy,  restless,  insecure  and 
without  guidance.  Catholics,  Jews, 
Protestants,  Quakers,  Unitarians,  Sci- 
entists, artists,  social  workers  each 
have  a  philosophy  of  life  which,  applied 
to  their  children,  would  result  in 
family  relationships  different  from 
those  we  see  today.  The  parent-child 
relation  evidently  presents  fundamental 
difficulties,  for  all  these  followers  of 
great  ideas  have  "trouble  with  their 
children"  and  when  in  trouble  they 
tend  to  use  identical  methods.  Chil- 
dren of  labor  leaders,  emancipators, 
radicals  who  would  go  to  jail  for  free 
speech  or  self-determination,  are  as 
likely  to  have  dominant,  possessive 
parents  as  the  children  of  Methodists 
or  Republicans. 

There  are  more  than  nineteen  ways 
of  being  a  bad  parent.  Each  situation 
in  family  life  is  unique,  a  dynamic 
meeting  of  forces,  personalities,  and 
material  surroundings  in  a  way  un- 
heard of  before  and  impossible  to 
repeat.  Each  situation  has  its  own 
laws  which  must  be  mastered  with 
regard  for  the  eccentricities  of 


reasons  why  parenthood  is  an  exacting  and  exciting  art. 
The  effects  of  blundering  may  be  different,  just  as  the  effects 
of  the  application  of  any  "good"  rule  may  be  bad  unless  we 
have  applied  it  with  an  intense  human  curiosity  which  makes 
us  responsive  to  all  that  is  going  on  at  the  moment — the 
state  of  the  weather,  the  child's  nerves,  whether  his  father 
is  rushing  to  catch  a  train.  Still,  we  can  detect  certain  habit 
patterns  of  bad  parental  behavior  which  tend  to  be  repeated. 
Some  of  these  show  up  more  plainly  in  Juvenile  Court  than 
elsewhere.  Many  are  found  in  every  good  neighborhood. 


1. 
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Cotton  ^Mather 
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concerned.     This    is    one    of    the 


A  reconstruction  of  the  missing  title  page 
of  Help  for  Distressed  Parents.    The  text 
is   from   a  contemporary  advertisement 
which  reveals  that  it  was  written  by  "Mr. 
Cotton  Mather"  and  was  "sold  by  Vava- 
sour  Harris,  at  the  Sign  of  the  Bible, 
over-against  the  Blew  Anchor,  in 
Boston.  1605." 


William  was  fourteen,  very  tall  and  awkward,  an  only 
child.  His  father  was  a  college  teacher.  His  mother 
worked  in  a  doctor's  office.  At  eleven,  William  began  to 
take  money  from  his  parents  and  was  whipped.  About  once 
a  month  he  stole  a  dollar  or  so.  His  parents  gave  a  dinner 
and  he  took  five  dollars  from  the  purse  of  a  guest.  There 
was  a  terrific  family  scene  in  which  William  was  told  that 
he  was  a  common  thief  and  would  be  turned  over  to  the 
police  if  it  happened  again.  This  was  in  August.  In  Sep- 
tember, William  entered  high  school.  He  had  no  brilliant 
sweater  like  the  other  boys,  no  running 
pants  for  the  gym,  no  spending  money 
for  anything.  At  home  his  father 
never  looked  at  him:  for  three  weeks 
he  had  not  spoken,  even  in  blame;  his 
mother  did  not  notice  the  holes  in  his 
socks,  but  then  she  never  had.  It  was 
the  football  season,  and  William 
wanted  a  locker  and  a  leather  helmet. 
One  day  he  went  into  the  girls'  locker- 
room.  He  felt  excited  and  foolish. 
He  noticed  a  door  ajar,  pushed  aside 
an  absurd  green  silk  blouse,  opened  a 
vanity  case  and  stole  three  dollars. 
The  janitor  caught  him.  Open- 
mouthed  and  sheepish  he  "confessed" 
it  to  the  principal,  the  vice-principal, 
the  girls'  gym  teacher,  the  boys'  gym 
teacher,  two  filing  clerks  and  the 
registrar. 

"He  comes  of  such  a  good  family  we 
will  send  him  home,"  was  the  verdict. 
His  teacher  went  with  him  and 
waited  till  seven  in  the  evening  for  his 
parents  to  come.  William's  father 
calmly  went  to  the  telephone  and 
called  the  police. 

After  three  weeks  in  jail  William 
was  turned  over  to  the  Juvenile  Court. 
The  judge  said  to  the  father:  "So  often 
youngsters  steal  and  when  they  have 
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learned  their  lesson,  get  over  it.  We  will  just  send  him 
home."  But  the  father  said,  "Not  to  my  home.  I  wash 
my  hands  of  him." 

However,  the  judge  did  send  William  home.    He  placed 
him  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Collins,  a  kindly  man  on 
the  Board  of  Education,  a  bachelor  who  had  a  knack  with 
children.    Thereafter  William  went  to  the  City  Hall  every 
day  after  school.    He  sat  on  the  edge  of  his  chair,  looking 
miserable  and  waiting  till  Mr.  Collins  had  opened  his  mail. 
Then  they  would  talk. 
"Well,  how  are  you?" 
"I'm  pretty  well." 
"Got  a  job  yet?" 
"No." 

Mr.  Collins  got  him  a  job   as  messenger  and  William 

rushed  about  town  like  a  young  hound.    After  six  weeks, 

Mr.  Collins  missed  fifteen  dollars  from  his  desk.    William 

admitted  at  once  that  he  had  taken  it.    Unfortunately  the 

money  was  spent,  for  shows,  a  book  on  electrical  engineering, 

innumerable  ice  cream  sodas,  a  fountain  pen,  a  pair  of  gym 

shoes,  and  some  candy.    Mr.  Collins  sent  him  home,  but  he 

lost  his  job.    In  a  week  William  was  back.  It  was  February. 

"See  here,  William,  you  need  a  new  suit  of  clothes." 

"I  know  it,"  said  William  dully. 

"'Well,  I'll  stand  you  to  some  clothes.  You  can  pay  me 
back  $2.50  a  week.  Then  there  is  that  fifteen  dollars.  It 
will  take  you  to  vacation  time." 

William  emerged  from  the  store  in  a  completely  new 
outfit  from  the  skin  out.  He  got  a  new  job.  He  lived  at 
home,  not  as  a  son  but  as  a  lodger,  a  shadow,  an  invisible 
element.  In  June  he  burst  into  Mr.  Collin's  office  after 
running  all  the  way  from  home. 

"Mr.  Collins,  I  think — I  am  not  sure — but  I  think  to- 
night as  he  was  going  out  the  door  my  father  smiled  at  me." 
This  was  eighteen  months  ago.    Now  William  is  a  steady 
young  fellow  with  an  average  school  record.    He  has  not 
stolen  again. 

From  many  points  of  view  we  feel  that  the  college  pro- 
fessor was  a  bad  parent.  Leaving  out  of  account  William's 
drab  home  life,  the  absorption  of  his  parents  in  their  adult 
pursuits,  their  failure  to  give  him  spending  money  or  to 
clothe  him  properly,  we  face  the  fact  that  the  father  lacked 
orientation  in  the  modern  world.  He  should  have  known 
that  science  has  something  to  say  when  a  child  steals.  He 
should  not  have  repudiated  him  when  he  clashed  with  the 
accepted  standards  of  his  class  and  position.  He  should 
have  sought  guidance  and  assisted  in  his  son's  recovery.  He 
should  have  been  willing  to  apply  his  concept  of  natural 
law,  cause  and  effect,  in  dealing  with  a  problem  which 
baffled  him  not  because  of  its  intrinsic  difficulty  but  because 
of  his  own  chagrin  and  pride.  He  did  not  call  in  the  police 
when  a  refractory  liquid  in  his  chemical  laboratory  went 
wrong,  but  in  the  case  of  his  only  son  he  appealed  to  force, 
partly  because  his  emotions  were  aroused,  partly  because  he 
was  entirely  ignorant  of  progress  in  the  science  of  human 
behavior.  Nor  would  he  smile  until  he  felt  sure  the  problem 
was  solved.  He  was  unwilling  to  take  the  risk.  He  was 
living  in  the  twentieth  century  in  chemistry  and  in  the  age 
of  tribal  magic  in  human  relations. 

A  parent  is  bad  if  he  is  not  orientated  in  the  modern 
world. 

2      Mrs.  Abbot  kept  a  clean  home.    Her  children  were 
»  well-behaved,  Tom  eight,  Sara  four,  and  Ruth  fifteen. 


Ruth  went  to  highschool.  Mrs.  Abbot  was  a  favorite  with 
her  neighbors,  who  were  always  dropping  in  for  card  parties. 
The  excitement  was  not  in  the  cards  but  in  the  conver- 
sation. Mrs.  Abbot  loved  to  talk  about  young  people.  She 
told  the  neighbors  that  Mary  Morrison  was  so  tough  she 
had  to  be  sent  away  to  a  reform  school.  (Mary  was  in  the 
County  Hospital  having  her  tonsils  out.)  Mrs.  Abbot 
believed  that  the  man  who  ran  the  soft  drink  parlor  at  the 
corner  sold  bootleg  to  the  highschool  boys  and  that  the  girls 
danced  half-naked  on  the  tables.  When  Emma,  aged  six- 
teen, came  to  the  Juvenile  Court  for  running  away  from 
home,  she  said  that  her  boy  friend's  mother  had  been  over 
to  Mrs.  Abbot's. 

"Mrs.  Abbot  told  her  I  was  the  worst  girl  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. His  mother  told  Fred,  and  he  told  all  the  gang. 
Fred  laughed  at  me  and  said,  'You've  sure  got  a  bad  repu- 
tation. Mother  says  I  mustn't  go  with  you.'  Now  I  had 
never  gone  the  limit,  but  they  all  kept  teasing  me,  so  when 
Fred  got  sore  when  I  wouldn't  go  with  his  boy  friend,  I 
just  thought  I'd  step  out  to  show  them  I  wasn't  afraid. 
Now  I'd  like  to  go  into  a  private  family.  I  can't  make  good 
back  at  home  with  Mrs.  Abbot  talking  about  me." 

One  day  at  highschool  Fred  was  called  into  the  principal's 
office  to  explain  why  he  had  been  absent  one  afternoon.  He 
had  driven  a  party  of  girls  to  the  beach,  he  said,  and  talked 
frankly  about  it  until  they  sent  for  his  mother.  She  said 
she  did  not  believe  it  was  possible ;  if  Fred  had  done  it,  it 
was  the  girls'  fault.  She  repeated  the  stories  she  had  heard 
at  Mrs.  Abbot's.  Fred  admitted  that  the  girls  coaxed  him. 
"How  many  girls  are  not  all  they  should  be  in  this  school?" 
asked  the  principal.  Fred  said  he  did  not  know  of  a  girl 
who  wouldn't  let  him  kiss  her. 

That  night  at  Mrs.  Abbot's  there  was  a  great  party  and 
the  beginning  of  a  vague,  insidious  scandal  about  the  high- 
school  :  that  eighteen  girls  had  had  to  leave  last  year  be- 
cause of  "trouble,"  that  70  per  cent  of  both  boys  and  girls 
drank,  that  a  larger  number  were  immoral.  The  neighbors 
were  puzzled,  and  a  little  thrilled.  Personally,  they  did  not 
know  of  a  single  girl  "in  trouble,"  but  an  atmosphere  of 
anxiety  and  suspicion  settled  over  the  school  community. 

One  evening  when  Mrs.  Abbot  went  upstairs  she  found 
Ruth  missing.  She  reported  to  the  court  that  the  girl  had 
been  kidnapped  by  a  gang  of  bootleggers  and  white-slavers. 
Ruth  was  found  in  half  an  hour  at  the  corner  store  drinking 
an  ice  cream  soda.  By  this  time,  however,  Mrs.  Abbot  had 
told  the  police  her  entire  story  of  the  highschool.  It  took 
three  weeks  of  patient  investigation  and  several  court  hear- 
ings to  follow  each  thread  of  gossip  to  its  source.  When  it 
was  all  over,  out  of  a  school  population  of  2,000  emerged 
half  a  dozen  young  people  who  kept  late  hours,  many  who 
"petted,"  a  few  boys  and  girls  who  occasionally  smoked 
and  drank,  a  feebleminded  girl  who  wrote  objectionable 
notes,  three  who  had  run  away  from  home  and  were  on 
probation.  All  the  rest — the  dark  stories  of  promiscuity, 
abortions,  illegitimate  babies,  habitual  drunkenness — were 
utterly  without  foundation.  Many  of  the  girls  and  boys 
had  boasted  of  things  which  never  happened  and  "confessed" 
to  experiences  they  had  lived  through  only  in  imagination. 

Ruth  suffered  the  most.  She  is  a  pale,  wistful  child  with 
a  self-conscious  manner,  who  remains  on  the  fringe  of  any 
group.  What  little  prestige  she  had  has  disappeared.  She  is 
conspicuous,  yet  unpopular  with  students  and  teachers.  Mrs. 
Abbot  is  hardly  satisfied  with  the  investigation.  She  thinks 
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it  is  still  possible  that  "these  things"  are  going  on  "under 
cover." 

A  parent  is  bad  whose  imagination  is  colored  by  an  un- 
critical belief  in  the  vague  rumors  of  scandal  about  young 
people.  Such  parents  have  no  sense  of  proportion,  are  ready 
to  accept  the  worst  because  it  fits  in  with  their  theories. 
They  are  the  largest  contributing  factor  to  the  breakdown 
of  reputation,  even  of  their  own  children. 

3  Frank  came  to  the  clinic  with  his  mother.  His  face 
•  was  white  and  puffy,  his  hands  and  feet  swollen.  His 
mother  said,  "This  boy  has  heart  trouble.  He  wishes  to 
ride  his  bicycle.  The  doctor  says  he  mustn't,  but  I  say  if 
he  has  got  to  die  he  might  as  well  die  riding  a  bicycle  as 
any  other  way." 

The  clinic  doctor  took  a  tracing  of  Frank's  heart-beats 
and  showed  the  wavering  points  and  depressions  to  the 
mother.  "We  have  here  only  a  heart  that  needs  rest — what 
Frank  needs  is  two  years  in  bed." 

The  mother  looked  as  if  the  doctor  had  said,  "He  needs 
150  elephants  to  play  with."  Her  manner  was  blank  flat 
denial,  "This  is  no  time  to  joke,  if  fate  is  to  take  its  course, 
don't  mock  me." 

That  was  eighteen  months  ago.  Some  sparks  from  the 
doctor's  eager  interest  and  assurance  fell  into  Frank's  being. 
He  accepted  the  challenge  and  went  to  bed.  A  shelf  was 
rigged  to  support  his  books  and  electrical  apparatus,  a  tutor 
came  for  two  hours  daily.  Frank  is  nearing  sixteen.  When 
he  went  to  bed  he  was  in  the  eighth  grade.  Now  he  is  ready 
for  junior  year  in  highschool.  His  interest  in  mechanics 
does  not  take  the  form  of  tinkering  and  lifting  heavy  masses, 
and  tearing  all  over  town  as  his  mother  thought  it  had  to; 
he  has  learned  how  to  deal  with  the  forces  of  the  outside 
world  with  his  intellect  and  emotions.  Life  for  Frank  is 
just  beginning. 

A  parent  is  bad  who  accepts  "fate"  blindly  and  cannot  see 
behind  present  handicaps  the  background  of  latent  strengths. 

4  "Dear  Sister  Marie: 
•  "I  am  sorry  for  you,  dear,  that  you  could  not  all  live 
together  and  be  happy.  Sis,  I'll  never  be  happy  again. 
Darling,  I  am  not  sorry  for  myself  but  I'm  sorry,  so  sorry, 
for  all  my  folks.  I'll  tell  you  a  secret  and  then  even  you 
will  turn  against  me.  I  am  going  to  have  a  baby  unless 
Dad  will  let  Riffey  slip  it  for  me.  They  are  going  to  put 
Lawrence  in  the  pen  when  they  find  him.  He  asked  Dad 
five  or  six  times  to  let  us  marry  and  he  said  we  were  too 
young.  So  I  made  Lawrence  beat  it  out  of  the  country. 
I  hope  to  God  they  won't  find  him  unless  they  let  us  marry, 
for  I  love  him  as  I  do  no  one  else  on  God's  earth.  I  would 
rather  see  him  dead  than  in  the  pen.  Dad  said  he  was  going 
to  keep  me.  Mother  won't  want  me  now.  No  one  will  like 
me  but  I  would  go  through  it  again  for  Lawrence.  Sis,  he 
is  gone.  He  took  my  advice  and  they  are  going  to  have  him 
found.  They  got  a  picture  to  help  go  by.  If  they  won't  let 
him  marry  I  hope  with  all  my  heart  they  don't  find  him. 
My  baby  will  be  here  in  five  months  if  I  go  ahead  and  have 
it.  If  it  is  a  boy  I  will  call  it  Lawrence,  for  I  love  him. 

"If  you  love  your  heartbroken  Sis,  write  to  me.  If  you 
don't  I  don't  care  to  live  any  longer.  Alice. 

"P.  S.  Dad  is  writing  to  Mother  to  tell  her.  Grandpa 
said  he  would  shoot  Lawrence  so  I  begged  him  to  leave. 
I  don't  know  where  he  is." 

Alice  is  seventeen.    She  lived  in  a  small  country  town  and 


was  permitted  by  her  parents  to  go  with  Lawrence  as  often 
as  she  pleased.  The  young  people  were  "trusted."  When 
they  asked  to  marry  they  were  told  they  "were  nothing  but 
babies."  Confronted  with  biology,  all  the  parents  can  fall 
back  upon  is  the  gun  and  the  "pen."  That  this  is  not  the 
only  "natural  way"  for  parents  to  feel  is  shown  us  every 
day  by  case-records  of  social  workers  who  have  changed  the 
whole  attitude  of  a  family  into  sturdy  acceptance  of  their 
share  in  the  responsibility. 

A  parent  is  bad  who  repudiates  a  child  in  dire  need. 

5  "Mrs.  C: 
»  "I  see  you  left  me  a  note  to  come  to  see  you.  I  am 
sorry  to  state  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  lay  off  to  come  and 
I  am  not  able  to  spend  the  money.  At  present  I  don't  see 
how  I'll  get  the  money  to  send  her  up  court  day.  Perhaps 
something  may  happen  between  now  and  then.  I  have  too 
many  worries  all  coming  together.  If  you  folks  had  to 
make  your  living  by  hard  work  you  would  cut  out  a  whole 
lot  of  this  affair.  Life  is  almost  too  hard  without  this  extra 
of  worrying  the  life  out  of  me.  You  keep  the  child  adver- 
tised until  she  can't  have  any  nice  friends  and  follow  her 
up  and  me  as  to  where  we  work  until  no  one  will  let  us 
work  after  awhile  because  she  has  been  in  the  reform  school, 
and  I  am  the  mother  of  her.  A  friend  of  a  child  that  had 
once  had  one  side  step  would  be  very  careful  to  not  let  it 
get  known,  thereby  giving  her  a  chance  to  make  good.  After 
awhile  if  you  still  keep  on  no  one  of  a  good  character  will 
go  with  her  and  then  how  much  of  a  chance  are  you  giving 
her?  To  come  into  my  home  and  publish  her  to  her  friends 
like  you  did  is  almost  unforgivable,  and  then  to  question 
my  children  as  to  where  I  work  and  why  I  quit  is  an  insult 
to  me  you  had  no  right  to  give.  You  wait  until  I  break  a 
law  before  insulting  me.  When  you  find  a  woman  that  can 
show  any  cleaner  sheet  tell  me  about  it.  I  am  a  born 
hundred  per  cent  American  and  I  have  a  right  to  live  in 
this  country.  The  only  way  I  can  do  any  better  by  my 
children  is  for  you  to  furnish  the  money  for  me  to  live  on. 
From  my  way  of  seeing  things  you  are  doing  more  to  ruin 
the  child's  life  than  all  the  boys  did.  You  seem  to  think 
you  are  dealing  with  toughs.  All  I  ever  do  is  to  ask  a  right 
to  live.  I  let  the  other  fellows  alone  and  bother  no  one  and 
my  children  have  the  same  name  by  everybody  that  knows 
them.  Why  you  want  to  ruin  them  or  me  is  more  than  I 
know.  If  I  had  the  money  to  get  out  of  the  state  I  would 
do  it  and  know  then  my  breathing  the  same  air  wouldn't 
bother  you  no  more.  Mrs.  Brown." 

Mrs.  Brown  in  her  vigorous  vulgarity  speaks  for  a  great 
many  parents  who  have  had  far  more  education.  She  is  of 
the  type  of  personality  that  is  called  paranoid.  She  is  not 
so  much  suspicious  as  hopelessly  warped  at  the  point  of 
intake.  Her  child,  Ernestine,  is  on  probation  to  the  most 
kindly  and  considerate  of  women.  None  of  the  things  of 
which  Mrs.  Brown  complains  ever  happened.  Ernestine  was 
never  in  a  reform  school,  her  probation  officer  never  adver- 
tised her  to  her  friends  nor  questioned  her  about  her  mother's 
work.  On  the  contrary,  she  secured  a  scholarship  for  the 
girl  and  financial  aid  for  the  mother.  Ernestine  is  rather 
ashamed  of  her  mother,  who  holds  violent  opinions  against 
school  teachers,  churches,  libraries,  and  all  public  officials. 
Mrs.  Brown  constantly  nags  and  upbraids  her  children  and 
accuses  them  of  countless  offenses  they  have  not  committed. 
She  is  always  bringing  them  to  court  saying,  "Now  you 
give  them  a  good  scare,"  but  she  is  constitutionally  unable 
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to  maintain  consistent  discipline.  She  rebels  against  the  most 
tactful  use  of  authority.  She  lives  under  the  shadow  of 
persecution ;  is  indolent,  selfish,  greedy,  and  obstructive. 

A  parent  is  bad  who  has  a  warped  view  of  authority  and 
is  unable  to  make  use  of  the  social  resources  to  which  she, 
or  he,  has  appealed  for  assistance. 

6  Dorothy  was  the  kind  of  girl  who  comes  to  court 
•  "accidentally,"  through  violation  of  traffic  regulations. 
She  was  driving  her  car  fifty-three  miles  an  hour  in  a  15- 
mile  zone.  This  was  the  second  time  it  had  happened.  She 
was  sixteen.  She  told  the  judge  that  if  she  had  to  be 
arrested,  she  wished  she  had  been  going  really  fast,  not  just 
poking  along.  Her  parents  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
come  to  court.  Her  young  married  brother  said,  "It  serves 
Sis  right."  However,  when  the  judge  decided  to  hold 
Dorothy  in  the  detention  home  for  a  few  days  everyone  came 
to  court  with  indignant  protest — two  lawyers,  a  family 
doctor,  a  school  teacher  from  a  select  boarding-school,  and 
half  a  dozen  friends. 

The  mother  said  that  Dorothy  was  under  the  care  of 
the  doctor;  her  "nerves"  would  never  survive  the  shock  of 
being  detained  with  "common  offenders."  The  court  hearing 
was  an  "outrage."  The  family  was  "absolutely  respectable." 
She  appealed  to  the  doctor  for  confirmation.  He  answered 
her  with  monosyllables.  Dorothy  looked  the  picture  of 
health.  For  two  years  she  had  driven  her  own  car,  attended 
dances  with  friends  of  whom  her  family  never  heard;  she 
had  a  latch-key.  In  short,  Dorothy  was  a  young  person 
without  the  slightest  parental  supervision.  Her  mother  spent 
*  great  deal  of  time  crying  in  a  darkened  room;  she  co-- 
sidered  herself  an  unfortunate  woman.  Her  father  spent 
most  of  his  time  at  his  club.  They  finally  admitted  they 
knew  nothing  whatever  about  Dorothy's  affairs,  it  was  an 
intolerable  annoyance  now  to  be  asked  about  them.  They 
took  the  attitude  that  such  court  procedure  was  insulting, 
not  meant  for  their  "kind  of  home"  but  for  the  poor  and 
the  immigrant. 

Gradually  they  were  made  to  face  facts.  Dorothy  re- 
turned to  her  boarding-school  under  supervision.  She  is 
not  a  fortunate  girl.  She  is,  in  truth,  extremely  needy. 

Parents  are  bad  who  labor  under  the  delusion  that  law 
enforcement  is  only  for  those  who  live  below  the  minimum 
economic  standard,  and  in  their  particular  case  advice  is 
an  insult. 

7  John  was  a  young  college  student  volunteering  as  a 
•  Big  Brother.  He  was  not  very  successful  with  his 
boys  because  he  could  not  get  on  with  their  parents.  He 
always  took  the  boy's  side.  When  a  mother  would  object 
to  the  company  her  boy  kept  John  would  say,  "What  do 
you  know  about  him?  You  are  ruining  the  boy's  life." 

The  young  man  was  very  unhappy  and  saw  all  his  cases 
through  his  own  lenses.  This  was  to  be  expected  because 
his  own  parents  still  treated  him  as  a  child.  A  phrase  of 
his  mother's  kept  echoing  in  his  ears.  It  came  to  him  in  a 
letter  on  his  twenty-fourth  birthday  and  had  to  do  with 
his  best  friend:  "I  have  always  considered  Henry's  influence 
over  you  bad.  It  is  nothing  short  of  poison." 

Henry  and  John  read  together  and  talked  of  social  re- 
construction and  Freud.  The  mother  had  married  at  seven- 
teen, and  at  seventeen  her  contact  with  the  world  had  ceased. 
To  her  John  would  never  be  older  than  the  little  boy  whose 


elbows  were  always  out  and  who  wept  when  she  did  not 
kiss  him  goodnight.  From  her  point  of  view,  her  description 
of  Henry's  influence  was  right;  it  had  acted  like  some 
strange  drug  that  made  her  son  forever  alienated  to  her. 

The  tragedy  of  her  lonely  and  suspicious  isolation  is 
equalled  only  by  the  tragedy  of  the  blind  spot  in  John. 
Even  if  she  did  not  understand,  she  might  have  had  faith 
in  the  growth-process.  Failing  this,  she  might  have  had 
enough  love  and  tact  to  keep  her  from  wounding  her  son 
in  the  one  unforgivable  spot  during  adolescence — the  place 
where  we  keep  our  hero-worship. 

A  parent  is  bad  who  does  not  realize  that  with  adolescence 
comes  a  tremendous  pull  of  loyalty  toward  friends  outside 
the  family  group. 

8  The  neighbor  agreed  to  come  in  and  sit  with  Edith's 
»  mother.  This  was  no  hardship  to  the  neighbor  because 
the  mother  was  attractive.  She  had  earned  her  own  living 
for  years.  Unusually  well  read,  she  had  the  gift  of  vivid 
speech.  There  was  really  no  reason  why  she  should  be 
known  to  everyone  as  Edith's  mother  except  that  she  ex- 
pected it.  Her  own  personality  had  an  individual  flavor 
like  the  tang  of  a  mountain  apple. 

"Well  Edith  just  had  to  go  to  this  dinner.  She  did  not 
wish  to  go,  of  course;  she  has  refused  so  many — some  day 
Edith  will  be  a  mighty  unhappy  girl.  She  can't  have  her 
mother  always." 

Edith  is  twenty-three,  an  only  child.  When  she  married, 
it  was  understood  that  the  mother  would  not  lose  her 
daughter;  on  the  contrary,  her  retinue  merely  was  to  be 
augmented  by  the  presence  of  Arthur.  Both  young  people 
worked  downtown  and  the  mother  kept  house  for  them. 
All  went  well  until  they  began  to  take  on  outside  interests 
in  the  evening.  With  Arthur  it  was  business,  with  Edith 
night  school.  Then,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  the  mother 
took  to  her  bed.  She  was  ill  and  faint  and  could  never  be 
left  alone  at  night.  The  doctor  agreed  that  she  must  stay 
in  bed,  for  although  he  found  no  organic  disease,  she  had 
lost  weight  rapidly  and  had  become  fatigued  and  pale. 

Edith  responded  to  this  situation  with  an  eagerness  she 
had  never  shown  to  Arthur.  Never  strong  before,  she  now 
had  the  strength  of  two.  She  kept  her  job  and  ministered 
to  her  mother.  She  never  went  anywhere. 

Six  months  passed  and  the  doctor  said  jokingly  he  could 
not  tell  which  was  the  patient.  The  mother  began  to  have 
a  faint  color  in  her  cheeks  and  Edith  was  like  wax.  Arthur 
did  nothing  about  it,  for  all  three  and  the  doctor  were  busy 
observing  their  concept  of  filial  piety  in  the  face  of  that 
exacting  religion — an  invalid  parent. 

The  daughter's  attentions  to  her  mother  were  variously 
described  by  the  neighbors  as  "beautiful"  or  "too  bad,"  ac- 
cording to  viewpoint.  Edith  developed  fears.  Her  mother 
might  faint  while  she  was  gone,  or  stop  breathing,  or  become 
despondent  and  run  away. 

One  day  this  parent  woke  up.  The  diet  of  devotion  had 
not  grown  any  thinner  but  her  appetite  demanded  some- 
thing more.  She  embraced  a  new  religion,  sent  her  doctor 
and  the  children  packing.  Wistfully  she  began  the  task  of 
regaining  her  hold  on  life.  She  cannot  explain  that  the 
trouble  lay  in  the  fact  that  she  had  always  dreaded  marriage 
for  Edith  and  when  it  came  "it  swept  her  off  her  feet." 
She  is  in  reality  not  a  bad  parent  now. 

A  parent  is  bad  who  does  not  face  the  idea  of  family 
formation  for  the  next  generation. 
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9     "My  Dear  Friend: 
•   "I've  had  a  pretty  hard  time  lately  so  I'm  writing  to 
you  for  advice,  which  I  think  you  expect  me  to  do.    It's  the 
same  old  story  of  mother  and  dad. 

"Dad  kisses  me  and  mother  gets  sore  and  makes  sarcastic 
remarks  to  daddy  including  me.  Then  dad  gets  sore  and 
hollers  at  mother.  Then  they  both  start  fighting  over  me. 
Mother  positively  don't  want  dad  to  kiss  me.  While  dad, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  I  don't  let  him  kiss  me,  is  perfectly 
horrid  and  my  life  is  miserable  one  way  or  the  other.  I 
can't  imagine  what  to  do  in  a  case  like  that.  I  hate  to  start 
to  be  enemies  with  dad  and  I  equally  dislike  the  prospect 
of  enemies  with  mother  so  I  turn  to  you  as  a  last  source  of 
h«lp.  You  have  helped  me  with  advice  over  a  good  many 
things.  Can  you  help  me  in  this?  Hoping  this  finds  you 
happier  than  I,  I  remain,  your  bewildered  Marion." 

Marion  is  struggling  with  the  gravest  complexities  of 
human  relationships.  She  came  to  the  court  only  because 
her  parents  quarreled  over  what  school  they  would  send  her 
to  and  finally  kept  her  out  altogether.  Marion  appeared  to 
be  a  carefree  girl  but  she  was  not  happy  at  home.  Only 
after  months  of  patient  friendliness  in  the  court,  did  the 
deep  source  of  grief  reveal  itself.  Jealousy  had  crept  into 
the  family.  Her  father  and  mother  were  unhappily  married. 
To  the  mother,  the  daughter  was  a  rival  in  combat  for  the 
father's  interest.  To  the  father,  however  unconsciously,  the 
daughter  was  a  kind  of  substitute  wife.  His  parental  role 
was  overshadowed  by  an  emotion  he  believed  to  be  fatherly 
affection,  yet  had  he  examined  it  more  closely  he  would  have 
discovered  it  wore  a  different  face.  Marion  is  helpless  be- 
tween currents  of  adult  emotion  which  she  can  neither 
appease,  nor  satisfy. 

Parents  are  bad  who  permit  a  thwarted  love-life  to  color 
their  relationship  to  their  child. 

"1  /"\  Mary  is  a  brilliant  college  girl  who  delights  in 
-Lv/»  mathematics  and  has  won  a  scholarship.  She  spends 
her  week-ends  in  her  room  and  shrinks  from  social  activities. 
She  rarely  visits  her  parents,  who  are  getting  old.  In  her 
early  childhood  two  incidents  stand  out  clearly.  When  she 
was  five,  she  took  delight  in  a  red  calico  dress  and  was 
rebuked  by  her  father.  When  she  was  eleven,  she  was 
talking  to  a  boy  cousin  in  the  cellar  and  was  punished  by 
her  mother.  She  did  not  understand  why  she  was  punished ; 
she  only  remembered  the  stern  horror  on  her  mother's  face. 
In  adolescence,  there  were  family  scenes  because,  although 
she  attended  church,  it  was  plain  that  her  heart  was  not 
there.  Religion  was  the  dominant  motive  of  her  father's 
life.  Into  this  religion  flowed  no  streams  of  modern  science, 
or  humanism,  or  culture.  He  had  only  one  door  through 
which  to  view  the  world ;  he  found  no  happiness  in  his 
daughter's  mental  growth ;  he  did  not  realize  that  she  too 
was  seeking  truth ;  he  became  stone-blind  to  her  personality. 
A  barrier  of  traditionalism  kept  him  from  her. 

A  parent  may  be  bad  if  some  human  impulse,  however 
good  in  itself,  becomes  hypertrophied  and  grows  at  the  ex- 
pense of  parental  feeling. 

n        Robert    comes    from    an    interesting    family.      His 
•     grandfather  was  an  itinerant  preacher  with  eleven 
children,  all  of  whom  had  achieved  some  kind  of  distinction. 
Robert's  youngest  uncle  was  a  lawyer.    He  had  left  home 
at  fifteen  after  a  scene  with  the  preacher  grandfather.  There 


had  been  a  family  council  during  which  the  young  fellow 
was  confronted  with  his  collection  of  the  bones  of  various 
animals.  He  had  ranged  the  prairies  for  them,  and  here 
they  lay  in  a  series,  mute  evidence  of  his  interest  and  belief 
in  evolution.  On  this  occasion  he  placed  his  shoulders  firmly 
against  the  wall,  defied  everyone  and  was  turned  out  of 
the  house.  The  young  uncle  had  lived  in  a  nearby  town 
and  never  saw  the  grandfather  again.  The  latter  had  had 
a  strange  custom  of  taking  his  entire  family  on  excursions 
into  the  hills  to  look  for  his  tombstone,  a  special  kind  of 
granite  on  which  his  heart  was  set.  He  had  been  resting 
under  it  forty  years  when  his  grandson  came  to  court. 

Robert's  father  was  a  teacher  and  in  all  things  the  reverse 
of  his  rebellious  brother.  He  was  a  stern  disciplinarian. 
His  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  covered  not  only  the  field  of 
morals  in  their  primary  sense,  honesty,  chastity,  piety,  but 
manners  and  fashions  as  well.  It  was  right  to  wear  blue  or 
black  suits,  wrong  to  wear  green ;  right  to  wear  the  hair  in 
a  certain  way,  wrong  to  plaster  it  back  with  brilliantine. 
He  not  only  hated  automobiles,  radio,  and  moving  pictures, 
but  a  new  manner  of  speaking,  or  walking,  or  thinking, 
made  him  uncomfortable.  That  is  to  say,  he  had  become 
stabilized  at  a  comparatively  early  age  and  could  not  take 
in  new  experience. 

Robert  was  like  his  uncle.  The  immediate  trouble  was 
cigarettes.  "I  have  told  my  classes  that  if  a  boy  of  mine 
should  smoke  cigarettes,  I  would  turn  him  out."  Robert 
had  smoked. 

For  a  parent  to  become  prematurely  stabilized,  so  that  he 
loses  a  sense  of  proportion  and  cannot  distinguish  between 
major  and  minor  values,  is  to  become  a  bad  parent. 

1*J  It  is  impossible  to  think  of  human  beings  without 
^»  characterizing  them.  "There  is  not  much  to  Ethel." 
"John  is  exactly  like  his  father."  "Louise  is  stubborn."  If 
we  stop  to  think  of  the  various  ways  in  which  we  characterize 
children  we  see  that  almost  always  it  is  in  terms  of  their 
fancied  response  to  ourselves.  We  do  not  observe  them  in 
their  own  being.  Hence  we  call  children  shy,  studious,  wist- 
ful, frank,  weak,  unfeeling,  egotistic,  sensitive,  not  because 
they  are  these  things  but  because  we  interpret  their  be- 
havior in  terms  of  our  own  emotion.  We  are  no  more 
skilled  in  the  prerequisites  of  observation  of  children  than 
we  are  in  taking  deep  sea  soundings.  Child  observation 
requires  a  special  kind  of  eye  and  some  training.  But  in 
this  field  we  all  think  we  are  experts.  In  other  scientific 
observations  our  errors  do  not  affect  the  material  in  any  way 
— which  goes  on  being  a  star  or  protoplasm ;  but  when  a 
child  is  falsely  observed  and  classified  wrongly  by  someone 
with  no  understanding  he  may  be  injured.  Many  an  adult 
feels  all  his  life  he  has  been  playing  a  part  forced  on  him 
in  youth  by  some  such  label  as  "evasive"  or  "happy  go 
lucky." 

A  woman  whose  strength  and  simplicity  and  wisdom  have 
served  hundreds  of  needy  folk  was  called  in  her  childhood 
"a  little  mouse"  because  she  was  a  grave  and  silent  child. 
It  was  not  timidity  but  thoughts  that  kept  her  quiet.  She 
resented  this  all  her  life. 

Evidence  of  the  effect  for  good  or  bad  of  such  interpre- 
tations of  a  child's  personality  is  often  seen  in  court.  Per- 
haps the  commonest  example  is  the  parent  who  maintains 
her  child  is  entirely  without  feeling.  "She  has  no  sense  of 
remorse.  Nothing  that  I  say  has  the  slightest  effect."  The 
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mother  has  not  read  the  signs  correctly.  The  lip  has  quivered 
before  it  set,  the  throat  has  swollen  before  it  tightened,  the 
entire  body  is  eloquent.  But  to  the  parent  who  is  looking 
for  words  or  sobs,  "Jane  is  now  and  always  has  been 
phlegmatic." 

A  parent  who  makes  a  faulty  characterization  of  a  child 
is  likely  to  produce  bad  results. 

D  Vivian  was  discontented.  She  simply  was  not  happy. 
»  The  tennis  tournament  at  the  school  was  '"baby 
stuff,"  the  dancing  was  "hick  stuff."  She  took  no  part  in 
the  active  pleasures  of  campfires,  hikes,  dramatics,  swim- 
ming, yelling  and  masquerade  parties.  She  was  fourteen 
and  most  of  the  girls  at  the  "opportunity"  school  were  older. 
She  had  run  away  from  home  with  two  sailors  and  had 
spent  a  long  time  in  the  hospital.  It  was  supposed  that  after 
these  tragic  experiences  she  would  appreciate  the  freedom 
of  the  school  in  the  country,  but  although  there  was  no  lock, 
bar,  nor  bolt,  she  declared  it  a  "baby  Sing-Sing."  And  now 
she  insisted  on  being  removed  because  "there's  nothing  to 
interest  me  here." 

The  mother  pleaded  too.  "My  affairs  are  different  now" 
(she  was  beginning  to  get  her  alimony).  "I  can  give  her 
so  much  more.  I  can  dress  her  like  her  sister"  (her  sister 
was  nineteen  and  an  usherette  in  a  fashionable  movie).  "I 
can  show  her  good  times." 

Then,  as  the  court  looked  doubtful,  the  mother  broke  out 
into  a  statement  of  her  final  philosophy:  "How  would  you 
like  to  be  cooped  up  ?  I  want  to  tell  you  you  can't  stop  a 
young  girl  from  pleasure.  Spirit-crushing  is  not  uplift." 

This  mother  has  broken  no  law;  her  life  is  decent.  She 
was  deeply  hurt  when  Vivian  "became  immoral"  and  co- 
operated with  the  court  every  step  of  the  way  in  prose- 
cuting the  men  and  giving  medical  treatment  to  Vivian. 
She  would  have  agreed  to  a  short  term  of  "penal  servitude" 
to  teach  Vivian  a  lesson  had  that  been  the  practice  of  the 
Juvenile  Court,  but  she  rebelled  at  a  prolonged  course  of 
treatment  which  aimed  to  change  Vivian's  ideas  of  fun. 
Her  goal  of  family  life  embraced  a  well-set  table,  a  "real 
good"  bed,  the  proper  furniture,  with  music,  magazines, 
and  sofa  pillows,  an  income  sufficient  for  shows,  rides,  parties 
and  the  latest  thing  in  clothes.  She  expected  her  girls  to 
have  enough  common  sense  "not  to  go  too  far."  She  did 
not  realize  that  in  making  life  as  easy  as  possible  she  had  so 
cheapened  it  that  it  had  become  hardly  worth  the  effort. 
This  mother  had  deprived  her  children  of  something  funda- 
mental, not  only  to  morality  and  the  development  of  person- 
ality, but  to  the  thrill  of  happiness. 

A  parent  may  be  bad  if  the  goal  placed  before  the  children 
is  too  immediate  and  too  easy,  or  is  so  concerned  with  money 
and  "comfort"  that  the  children  become  bored  with  life. 

H"Dear  Miss  X—: 
»  "Please  keep  me  informed  about  Helen.  I  am  rest- 
ing in  this  beautiful  spot.  If  Helen  wants  to  be  self-sup- 
porting perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  to  let  her  try  it.  But  I 
certainly  do  not  want  her  to  enter  Library  School.  She  had 
planned  always  to  go  to  college.  I  do  not  think  she  ought 
to  associate  with  Sybil.  Now  that  I  am  so  far  away,  I  have 
to  depend  upon  you.  Please  do  not  leave  everything  to 
Helen's  judgment.  Sincerely,  Mrs.  G. 

"P.  S.  I  wish  you  would  help  me  get  Marie  into  the 
F—  School." 


This  mother  has  four  exceptionally  bright  and  attractive 
children.  When  they  were  babies  she  divorced  their  father 
for  infidelity.  Since  then  she  has  relied  on  churches,  courts, 
and  social  agencies  to  bring  them  up.  The  two  little  boys 
were  placed  in  private  homes.  The  mother  pays  no  board, 
sees  them  occasionally,  criticizes  their  manners,  but  other- 
wise takes  no  interest  in  them.  She  has  refused  to  relinquish 
them  for  adoption.  The  boys  have  a  wistful  attitude  of  not 
quite  belonging  to  their  foster  parents,  whom  they  love. 
Their  mother  is  like  a  sovereign  who  appears  only  when 
someone  threatens  her  claim  of  ownership. 

Marie,  aged  thirteen,  is  very  happy.  At  eight  she  was 
placed  in  a  boarding-school.  Every  three  or  four  months 
the  mother  writes  to  the  social  worker  to  change  Marie's 
school  or  to  provide  music  lessons,  or  not  to  let  her  bob  her 
hair,  or  go  with  some  particular  girl. 

Helen  the  oldest  girl,  has  worked  her  way  through  high- 
school  and  has  saved  $180.  She  is  a  moody,  tyrannical  young 
person,  but  after  years  of  struggle  finally  has  adjusted  her- 
self to  her  own  temperament  and  to  intercourse  with  her 
fellow  human  beings.  On  being  received  into  the  Library 
School,  she  wrote  wistfully: 

"Perhaps  mother  will  not  consider  me  such  a  failure  after 
all.  I  wish  you  would  write  her." 

But  the  mother  is  not  quite  satisfied.  She  would  prefer  a 
different  career  for  her  daughter. 

In  her  mind,  the  parental  role  is  vested  with  final 
authority,  without  the  inconvenience  of  carrying  the  burdens 
of  daily  intercourse.  Similarly  many  fathers  seem  to  think 
that  their  duty  is  fulfilled  when  they  "take  a  hand"  in  time 
of  trouble  or  appear  in  an  emergency.  Parenthood,  however, 
is  not  in  this  act  or  that  act;  it  is  a  process  requiring  con- 
tinuous interest  and  devotion. 

A  parent  is  bad  who  is  a  parent  only  spasmodically,  and 
then  usually  at  the  wrong  time. 

1C  If  one  judges  from  court-room  impressions  one  is 
-L— /«  likely  to  fall  into  the  belief  that  the  bad  parents — 
or  those  likely  to  be  called  that  carelessly — are  the  ones  who 
inspire  the  most  love.  The  child  of  the  woman  who  drinks 
too  much  is  so  often  passionately  loyal.  Perhaps  there  is  a 
deeper  layer  in  the  child-parent  relationship  which  we  do 
not  understand.  So  often  what  we  call  a  bad  home  situation 
has  no  bad  effect  upon  the  child,  and  again  things  may 
appear  well  yet  the  child  shows  distress. 

A  throng  of  child-custody  cases  comes  to  mind.  Take  one 
in  which  the  father  accuses  the  mother  of  immorality. 
There  is  evidence  that  would  justify  removing  the  child, 
but  the  erring  parent  is  given  another  chance.  Outwardly, 
the  mother  submits  to  conventions,  accepts  supervision,  her 
neighbors  respect  her;  but  something  is  wrong  and  the  child 
reveals  it  mutely.  Loss  of  appetite,  change  of  posture,  a 
"frozen"  attitude,  night  terrors,  delinquencies,  and  many 
other  symptoms  of  emotional  difficulty  present  themselves. 
And  just  as  recent  studies  show  that  disorders  in  nutrition 
may  be  traced,  not  to  the  physiology  of  the  child  but  to  the 
over-anxiety  of  the  parent,  so  in  court  we  may  trace  delin- 
quencies in  young  children  to  the  emotional  strains  they 
undergo  in  adult  company. 

In  contrast,  in  these  other  cases  where  children  really 
thrive  with  parents  who  break  laws,  violate  customs,  and 
appear  unfit  you  suspect  there  is  at  work  after  all  some 
hidden  integrity  of  personality  which  shelters  the  child  from 
witnessing  the  conflict,  if  there  is  one.  It  may  be  better 
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r  a  child  to  live  with  this  doubtful  sort  of  parent  than 
ith  the  over-scrupulous,  harassed,  worried,  apprehensive 
parent  who  would  seem  on  first  sight  to  be  a  better  in- 
fluence. "Wholesome  neglect"  is  sometimes  better  than  too 
much  attention  in  the  concerns  both  of  the  body  and  of  the 
spirit  of  children. 

:For  older  adolescents  there  is  no  reason  to  shrink  from 
posure  to  reality.    But  the  young  child  should  not  share 
the  moral,  religious  and  social  struggles  of  his  parents.    Let 
m  present  a  sound  front  to  the  child. 

A  parent  is  bad  who  cannot  shield  a  child  from  premature 
exposure  to  adult  anxiety  or  perplexity. 


the: 

' 


"1  /T  In  every  group  of  children  at  play,  as  in  almost  all 
J-v-'*  assemblies  of  human  beings,  one  or  more  edge 
toward  the  fringe.  They  do  not  appear  interested  in  the 
game  nor  are  they  happily  absorbed  in  their  own  affairs. 
They  are  a  kind  of  blight  which  destroys  the  sense  of 
buoyancy  in  the  group.  Play  leaders  may  blame  them  for  a 
supercilious  attitude  or  for  wilful  perversity.  "They  won't 
play  and  they  won't  let  anyone  else  play."  But  these  in- 
dividuals who  are  incapable  of  team-play,  and  whose  malady 
takes  the  form  now  of  bashfulness,  shrinking,  depression, 
envy,  jealousy  and  self  pity;  again  of  showing  off,  boast- 
fulness,  aggression,  critical  scorn  of  the  achievements  of 
others,  belittling  the  value  of  the  players  and  the  game 
itself,  interference,  occasional  exhibitionism — they  should  not 
be  blamed.  They  are,  it  is  true,  a  terrific  nuisance,  but 
they  are  almost  heroically  unhappy.  The  basic  difficulty 
is  their  feeling  of  inferiority. 

If  the  average  mother  who  is  taking  a  course  in  child 
study  is  asked  to  observe  a  group  of  children,  not  her  own, 
on  the  playground  or  nursery  school,  she  is  struck  by  some 
youngster  who  is  "impossible."  He  appears  "frozen,"  he 
does  not  respond  to  efforts  to  help  him.  She  recognizes  that 
he  is  a  "problem"  and  her  remedy  will  differ  with  circum- 
stances and  the  state  of  her  knowledge.  If  he  is  "naughty" 
and  cruel  to  the  others,  perhaps  she  will  feel  he  needs  a 
spanking;  if  he  is  "shy"  he  needs  "drawing  out." 

What  the  average  mother  does  not  see  is  that  the  family 
of  the  child,  not  the  child,  needs  treatment.  There  are  many 
causes  of  the  "inferiority  complex."  One  of  these  is  the 
growing  up  of  a  grudge  in  the  child  who  feels  that  his 
parents  prefer  some  other  child.  It  is  humanly  impossible  to 
feel  the  same  emotional  response  to  two  children.  However, 
a  parent  can  show  a  like  amount  of  respect  for  varying 
personalities,  and  can  cultivate  an  objective  appreciation  for 
the  activities  and  achievements  of  a  child  for  whom  no  con- 
geniality is  felt. 

A  wise  mother  found  herself  confronted  with  a  daughter 
whose  chief  happiness  was  in  collecting,  skinning,  dissecting 
and  bottling  all  sorts  of  creatures;  and  in  hammering,  nail- 
ing and  building.  The  mother  was  dainty  and  fond  of  social 
activities.  In  youth  she  had  been  hampered  by  parents  who 
preferred  boys.  She  made  a  resolution  that  if  she  had  a 
daughter  she  would  be  given  opportunity  to  follow  her 
own  bent.  When  the  daughter  arrived,  the  mother  was 
amazed  at  the  bugs  and  the  nails;  but  she  played  the  game 
and  her  child  became  a  scientist. 

Many  children  suffer  from  a  feeling  of  inferiority  be- 
cause they  have  never  learned  to  play.  They  do  not  know 
how  to  act  because  their  parents  have  never  played  with 
them  nor  encouraged  play.  It  is  wise  to  direct  the  attention 
of  such  children  to  the  activity  in  hand,  to  drain  it  off  from 


the  feel  of  self.  In  order  to  do  this  the  child  must  know 
the  security  which  comes  from  living  in  a  family  where 
his  interests  and  accomplishments  are  noticed  and  given 
opportunity  for  expression. 

A  parent  is  bad  who  builds  up  in  the  child  a  feeling  of 
inferiority. 

•j  rj  Erma  and  John  had  an  exaggerated  recoil  from 
-I-  I  *  pain  and  difficulty.  They  could  not  bear  the  sight 
of  suffering  in  others.  Physically  they  were  brave  enough 
but  they  were  both  moral  cowards.  It  came  out  in  all  sorts 
of  unexpected  ways.  John  was  a  lovable  boy.  Anything 
could  be  forgiven  him  but  he  was  always  making  excuses, 
telling  little  lies  so  as  not  to  hurt  people's  feelings.  He  got 
tired  of  a  job,  and  instead  of  saying  he  was  going  to  quit, 
sent  himself  a  telegram  stating  that  his  mother  was  danger- 
ously sick.  He  did  not  wish  anyone  on  earth  to  think  ill  of 
him,  or  of  themselves.  Naturally,  only  his  verbal  behavior 
could  stand  the  strain  of  such  a  program;  his  legs  might  be 
late  at  an  appointment  but  his  tongue  never  admitted  he 
was  late.  He  was  well  on  the  road  to  building  up  a  life- 
long habit  of  indirection  and  evasion  when  he  stopped  sud- 
denly, became  outspoken  and  almost  broke  his  parents 
hearts. 

Erma  was  younger.  She  did  not  tell  lies  but  she  was 
more  readily  taken  in  by  the  lies  of  others.  She  was  ex- 
tremely sympathetic,  attuned  to  suffering  as  some  delicate 
instrument  that  caught  the  least  vibration  of  grief.  In  every 
relation  of  life  she  was  more  unhappy  than  happy;  she  had 
a  creative  relation  to  tragedy  that  could  spin  it  out  of 
gossamer  threads.  It  was  not  that  Erma  indulged  in  the 
vice  of  self-pity,  but  she  was  chiefly  devoted  to  misery. 

There  were  other  contributing  factors,  but  the  glaring 
cause  was  the  fact  that  the  mother  herself  had  an  inferiority 
complex.  She  was  in  constant  need  of  assurance  that  she 
was  loved,  looked  well,  cooked,  talked,  danced,  played  cards, 
"managed"  well,  yet  buoyed  up  as  she  was  by  the  efforts 
of  her  husband  and  children  she  was  constantly  in  danger 
of  sinking  into  the  pit  of  despair.  A  subtle  air  of  depre- 
cation hung  over  everything  she  did  and  kept  her  children 
filled  with  anxiety. 

A  parent  is  bad  who  permits  the  family  atmosphere  to 
become  infected  with  his  (or  her)  inferiority  complex. 

"JO  A  parent  is  bad  who  in  an  attempt  to  inculcate 
Avx«  habits  of  obedience  succeeds  merely  in  creating 
rebellion. 

Sometimes  this  is  due  to  faulty  technique,  but  more  often 
to  aggression  and  unwise  interference  with  harmless  activi- 
ties. Such  parents  undertake  to  manage  their  children.  The 
word  manage  is  an  ancient  one  having  to  do  with  the 
government  of  a  horse.  The  child  subjected  to  such  treat- 
ment may  not  bear  the  marks  of  bit,  bridle,  saddle,  spur, 
or  whip,  but  may  nevertheless  find  it  impossible  to  take  his 
place  in  the  modern  world  which  demands,  not  so  much 
submission,  as  participation. 

Each  person,  as  Havelock  Ellis  puts  it,  has  a  part  to 
play  in  the  creation  of  the  modern  world ;  hence,  unsophisti- 
cated parents  are  bad ;  parents  who  do  not  know  there  is  a 
modern  world. 

1  Q  ^  parent  is  bad  who  will  not  let  a  child  grow  up; 
-LZ7»  who  does  all  the  talking,  makes  all  the  decisions  and 
meets  all  the  issues. 
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By  IRENE  MOTT 
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'Y  first  clue  came  from  a  deputation  of  the 
women  themselves.  I  had  been  sorely  puzzled 
over  the  problem  of  the  health  education  of 
a  low  caste  Indian  village:  school  attendance 
had  diminished,  lectures  were  unattended, 
even  the  community  interest  in  baby  shows 
lagged  unless  all  participants  were  given  an  adequate  re- 
ward for  coming.  Then  a  group  of  women  came  to  me. 

"Sister,"  they  said,  "we  don't  want  education.  What  good 
will  books  do  us?  When  our  daughters  grow  up  they  must 
go  out  and  work  in  the  fields.  If  we  start  to  learn  and  then 
have  to  stop,  the  books  rise  and  curse  us.  Give  us  instead 
pan  suparis." 

Now  a  pan  supari  is  a  social  gathering  which  centers 
around  the  chewing  of  betel  nut  and  at  which  there  is  usually 
music,  story-telling,  or  some  other  form  of  entertainment. 
When  I  shut  my  eyes  and  think  of  a  pan  supari  I  see  festoons 
of  mango  leaves,  wreaths  of  jasmine  and  rose  petals,  brass 
bowls  gleaming  and  piled  high  with  rice  or  coconuts,  and 
above  all  a  great  noise  of  shouting,  singing,  and  strange 
musical  instruments.  This  I  compared  to  the  enforced  order 
in  our  school  buildings,  and  laughed.  But  I  went  home  to 
think  it  over. 

The  women  in  their  primitive  way  had  struck  at  the  root 
of  the  problem.  In  spite  of  all  one  hears  of  the  lazy  life 
of  the  tropics,  the  daily  routine  of  an  Indian  village  woman 
is  anything  but  idle.  She  must  rise  in 
the  gray  dawn  and  bring  water  from 
the  well,  and  grind  wheat  into  flour 
in  the  hand-mill,  and  mash  the  spices 
into  currie  between  two  stones  in  time 
to  cook  her  husband's  breakfast  before 
the  cotton  mills  open  at  six  o'clock. 
That  finished,  there  is  more  water  to 
fetch,  ric«  to  be  beaten  free  from  husks 
with  a  heavy  polished  stick,  the  baby 
to  bathe,  or  cowdung  to  be  gathered 
for  a  fresh  fuel  supply.  Or  perhaps 
the  mud  hut  needs  repairing — it  is 
certain  to  need  cleaning — and  the 
brass  cooking  pots  must  be  scoured 
with  sand.  If  the  wheat  supply  has 
run  out,  the  bazaar  is  three  miles  from 
home  across  the  hot  fields.  In  addi- 
tion to  all  this  she  may  be  expected  to 
supplement  the  family  income  by 
coolie  work. 

No,  her  life  was  not  one  of  amuse- 
ment. Still,  she  was  greatly  in  need 
of  the  simple  principles  of  cleanliness 
and  hygiene  we  were  endeavoring  to 
teach  her  in  the  school.  If  only  I  could 
make  her  education  her  recreation  and 
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vice  versa!  Books,  I  had  been  convinced  for  some  time, 
were  useless  at  the  present  stage  of  her  development.  Even 
if  she  should  learn  to  read,  she  would  be  too  poor  for  years 
to  come  to  possess  any  books  of  her  own,  and  her  reading 
material  would  be  limited  to  chance  hand-bills  and  lurid 
cinema  advertisements. 

Sewing  she  needed  only  for  mending  purposes,  as  her 
clothing  consists  in  a  piece  of  cloth  draped  to  fit.  I  re- 
membered the  remark  of  one  woman  when  urged  to  come 
to  a  sewing  class. 

"Sister,  I  can't  see  and  the  old  woman  [the  mother-in- 
law]  is  too  old  to  learn.  We  will  come  and  listen  to 
stories." 

So  stories  I  produced,  and  as  long  as  the  stories  held  out 
the  women  came.  But  both  had  dwindled  until  I  considered 
that  class  also  a  failure. 

For  the  younger  girls  we  had  organized  Girl  Scouts, 
adapted  and  changed  until  their  main  achievment  was  the 
teaching  of  health  principles.  But  for  the  older  women  the 
problem  was  more  difficult  and  I  was  hesitant  over  at- 
tempting anything  so  radical  when  the  women  themselves 
gave  me  another  clue. 

In  desperation  I  had  offered  prizes  in  three  villages  to 
any  women  who  would  attend  ten  hygiene  talks  and  could 
answer  certain  reasonable  questions  at  the  end.  The  prizes 
offered  were  lavish  for  I  expected  the  customary  wane  in 
the  attendance.  And  the  decrease  had 
begun  as  anticipated :  fifty  dwindled  to 
thirty,  and  thirty  to  fifteen  when 
chance  intervened  and  saved  the  day. 
A  group  of  Girl  Scouts  were  ac- 
customed to  meet  in  one  school  build- 
ing before  the  women's  lecture  began. 
Upon  this  particular  day  there  had 
been  tradiness  and  the  women  as- 
sembled in  time  to  see  the  girls  play- 
ing their  last  game,  a  singing  one  they 
were  very  fond  of  in  which  they  acted 
out  the  day's  activities  plentifully  in- 
terspersed with  the  habits  necessary 
to  health :  deep  breathing,  tooth- 
brushing,  hand-washing  and  so  forth. 
The  older  women  looked  on  and  were 
surprisingly  delighted.  They  beat 
time  with  their  hands  and  feet;  they 
sang  the  chorus;  they  laughed  un- 
restrainedly, a  thing  I  had  seldom 
seen.  Then  they  came  to  me. 

"Sister,"  said  they,  "let  us  play 
games  when  our  lecture  is  over  and 
we  will  always  come." 

I  was  amazed.  Here  were  full 
grown  women,  and  the  Indian  girl 
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is  not  supposed  to  run  and  jump  after  she  is  nine  or 
ten  years  old  because  her  husband  considers  it  unseemly. 
But  our  school  building  was  private  and  he  need  never 
know. 

"Certainly,"  I  said,  "we  will  commence  with  a  game 
today;  why  not  show  me  one  of  your  own?" 

So  they  played  a  game,  a  strange  relic  from  old  tribal 
dances,  designed  upon  the  principle  of  an  endurance  test. 
The  women  paired  off,  one  clinging  between  the  knees  of 
another.  The  pairs  jumped  to  a  strange  rhythmic  music 
and  collided  with  each  other.  Any  pair  which  tumbled  over 
ir  stopped  the  continuous  jumping  from  fatigue  was 

iminated  and   the  pair   remaining  at   the  end   carried   off 

e  victory.    After  that   I   taught   them   a  game   from   the 
est.      Blind     Man's 

uff,  perhaps,  or  Three 

'eep.  From  that  day 
the  success  of  the  class 
was  assured  and  the 
fifteen  members  came 
in  almost  perfect  at- 
tendance. I  dared  not 
try  the  same  experi- 
ment in  the  two  re- 
maining villages  be- 
cause the  funds  at  my 
disposal  would  have 
been  inadequate  for  the 
prizes.  As  it  was,  jam 
had  to  eliminated  from 
my  next  month's  budg- 
et because  so  many  of 
the  fifteen  passed  the 
examination  at  the  end  ! 

The  games  filled  a  very  real  need  in  the  lives  of  drudgery 
and  hardship  the  women  lead,  and  while  furnishing  the 
incentive  for  attendance  gave  rhythmical  exercise  and 
recreation  in  the  truest  sense.  But  I  was  deligted  and  sur- 
prised to  see  their  influence  in  other  lines  toward  the  type  of 
community  education  for  which  I  longed.  One  of  our  most 
baffling  problems  had  been  that  of  caste  intolerance.  All 
of  the  women  in  this  village  came  from  very  low  castes  and 

[I  had  learned  from  sad  experience  that  the  lower  the  caste 
the  more  finely  drawn  and  rigidly  adhered  to  are  the  differ- 
ences between  them.  If  a  midwife,  who  comes  from  one  of 
the  lowest  castes  of  all,  happened  into  a  school  building  she 
was  exiled  into  a  distant  corner  by  the  other  women.  Or, 
if  the  meeting  was  a  scene  of  merrymaking  and  food  was  to 
be  eaten,  she  was  not  allowed  to  come  within  the  building 
at  all.  But  the  spirit  of  play  and  of  festivity  did  away  with 
this  for  the  time  being  and  the  different  castes  forgot  them- 
selves and  played  together,  learning  tolerance  as  a  by- 
product. The  little  leisure  which  the  village  woman  possesses 

usually  spent  in  quarrel  and  intrigue,  and  personal  quarrels 
well  as  caste  differences  began  to  be  swallowed  up,  at 
least  during  the  weekly  hours  spent  in  playing  games  to- 
gether. 

After  this  we  proceeded  to  a  more  daring  exploit,  a  health 
drama,  acted  by  the  women  who  had  been  listening  to  our 
talks  on  baby  care  and  general  hygiene.  A  very  simple  plot 
was  chosen :  that  of  a  good  family  and  a  bad  family  who 
lived  side  by  side  with  all  the  lurid  details  of  the  conse- 
quences which  followed  hard  upon  sanitary  and  unsanitary 
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Below.the  native 
mother  as  she  ap- 
peared in  the 
heahh  drama, 
taking  very  re~ 
alistically  with 
dishevelled  hair 
and  soiled  cloth- 
ing the  role  of 
the  bad  woman 
while  at  right  she 
is  shown  as  she 
is  in  life — tidy 
and  neat 


methods  of  living  left  entirely  unex- 
purgated.  Everyone  enjoyed  this,  the 
participants  as  well  as  the  general 
village  public  who  looked  on,  made 
remarks,  and  asked  questions.  In  the 
end  we  took  photographs  which  we 
made  up  into  lantern  slides  that  the 
play's  influence  might  extend  farther. 
To  my  great  delight  the  woman  who 
had  most  realistically  acted  the  part  of 
the  bad  woman  with  dishevelled  hair  and  soiled  clothing 
came  to  me  to  say: 

"The  people  who  see  those  pictures  will  think  I  am  a 
dirty  woman.  Take  my  picture  when  I  am  clean  and  neatly 
dressed  and  say  at  the  end  of  the  pictures:  'This  is  the  way 
she  looks  when  she  is  not  acting.' 

So  the  purpose  of  the  drama  had  penetrated  even  deeper 
than  I  had  dared  to  hope,  and  one  woman  at  least  had  been 
awakened  through  the  fun  to  a  sense  of  pride  in  her  clean- 
liness. 

From  this  point  we  have  great  hopes  of  the  future  de- 
velopment of  our  simple  plans  of  education.  If  through  the 
right  kind  of  recreation  we  can  develop  the  personal  re- 
sources of  these  women  to  enable  them  to  make  better  use 
of  their  leisure  time,  if  we  can  get  under  their  hopelessly 
resigned  attitude  which  has  been  brought  about  by  a  life 
of  drudgery  and  give  them  a  sense  of  responsibility  toward 
the  cleanliness  and  beauty  of  their  homes  and  village,  and 
with  it  all  give  them  a  large  splash  of  enjoyment  by  the 
way — our  method  of  education  will  have  been  found  and 
there  remains  but  the  working  out  of  it.  If  social  groups 
will  meet  and  discuss  what  can  be  done  about  the  com- 
mon problem  of  the  fly,  the  rat  and  the  mosquito,  let 
them  have  their  pan  supari  and  festivity;  the  health  of 
the  village  will  be  noticeably  improved.  Game  principles 
seem  to  be  the  same  the  world  over  and  I  know  of  no 
better  method  for  bridging  the  gulfs  created  by  language 
and  by  nationality,  by  ignorance,  caste,  prejudice  or 
intolerance. 
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had  come  to  the  end  of  our  tour  of  the 
factory:  a  brick,  steel  and  many-windowed 
building;  a  machine  shop;  a  thoroughly 
American  industrial  establishment.  1  ask  the 
reader  to  stop  at  this  point,  and  before  read- 
ing the  next  sentence  examine  the  pictures 
which  these  terms — machine  shop,  American  industrial  es- 
tablishment— have  evoked  in  his  mind.  Some  months  ago 
I  tried  the  experiment  on  the  editor  of  an  important 
European  newspaper  who  had  come  from  Geneva  to  study 
American  industrial  methods.  His  response  ran  true  to  the 
anticipated  stereotyped  pattern.  He  saw  vast  arrays  of  high- 
speed automatic  machines,  tended  by  men  and  women 
performing  endlessly  repetitive  operations,  turning  out  cheap 
goods  at  high  wages — automatic  machines,  human  automata, 
mass  production.  Our  most  sensationally  advertised  factories 
correspond  to  that  pattern. 

Well,  in  this  particular  factory  I  had  seen  only  two 
relatively  unimportant  automatic  machines,  turning  out 
brass  screws  of  certain  not  generally  standardized 
dimensions.  Most  of  the  parts  were  being  tooled  to  a 
minimum  accuracy  of  one  one-thousandth  of  an  inch  by 
workmen  who  while  they  worked  explained  their  role  in  the 
completed  apparatus.  At  the  end  of  our  tour  we  came  to  men 
who  were  tooling  parts  beyond  an  accuracy  of  one  ten- 
thousandth  of  an  inch,  an  accuracy  so  near  absolute  eveness 
that  its  imperfections  eluded  standard  measuring  instruments 
and  could  be  detected  only  by  fingers  of  rare  tactile  delicacy. 
While  I  tried  to  formulate  an  intelligent  question  as  to 

the  possible  need  of  such  super-  

lative    workmanship,    a    man    at 
the  bench  placed  in  my  hand  a 


practices  of  the  personnel  department,  to  the  exis- 
tence of  the  Industrial  Association,  which  in  1920  the 
employes  themselves  had  initiated  in  a  factory  that 
a  few  years  before  had  been  largely  under  trade-union 
control. 

When  that  rotor,  with  its  eight  mirrored  faces  made  to 
deflect  light  as  they  pursued  one  another  at  a  speed  of 
32,000  R.P.M.,  was  put  to  its  factory  test,  all  the  mechanics 
and  engineers  who  had  taken  part  in  its  making  came  to- 
gether to  see  their  finished  work.  At  that  moment,  they 
were  with  Einstein  and  Michelson  following  light  into  the 
secrets  of  space;  they  felt  themselves  members  of  the  great 
scientific  confraternity;  the  sense  of  cumulative  mastery 
over  the  forces  of  nature — that  sense  of  man's  capacity  to 
control  his  environment  and  so  to  liberate  his  creative 
faculties  for  the  shaping  of  a  civilized  life — cast  glamor 
about  every  machine  in  the  shop  and  touched  every  process, 
every  workman  with  dignity. 

I  SAY  "at  the  moment"  advisedly,  because  in  the  best  of 
industrial  establishments  the  sustained  enthusiasm  which 
characterizes  the  research  and  engineering  staffs,  especially 
where  as  in  this  instance  the  factory  is  devoted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  instruments  whose  invention  and  evolutionary 
development  are  integral  to  the  widening  stream  of  general 
scientific  knowledge,  does  not  carry  over  to  the  wage-earning, 
hired-and-fired  mechanical  force.  The  technical  men  know 
that  they  belong  to  the  scientific  confraternity  and  are  able 
to  gauge  their  worth  and  their  security  accordingly.  The 

wage-earners,     who     like     their 

machines 


are      still      generally 

More  exciting  to  me  than  these  in-  regarded  by  the  technical  men, 
cylindrical  piece  of  metal  four  genious  instruments  and  the  evolutionary  the  "brains  of  the  plant,"  as 
or  five  inches  long,  possibly  a  vistas  they  opened  was  the  discovery  tools — tools  requiring  special  con- 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  fhat  the  Demands  they  were  making  Upon  sideration,  to  be  sure,  human 
After  three  minutes  or  there-  theif  makers>  as  conditions  of  dependable  lAools'  ^  tools-do  not  belong, 
abouts  he  told  me  that  my  blood  performance  were  leading  the  man.  At  moments  as  when  this  rotor 
heat  had  raised  ripples  of  a  J  ^  ^  ^^  was  tested  they  are  invited  to 
dimension  which  if  rigidly  present  y  t  •  •£  z.  •  ^z.  sit  in,  but  they  sit  in  by  sunrance. 
when  the  rod  was  put  in  place  elements  of  a  scientific  technique  to  the  The  scientific  spirit>  the  high 
might  destroy  the  scientific  worth  behavior  and  control  of  the  human  beings  inspiration  of  the  technical  men, 
of  the  instrument— an  octagonal  in  the  working  force,  and  to  the  condi-  has  hardly  been  permitted  to 
rotor  with  eight  mirrored  faces  tions  of  their  effective  association.  The  enter,  the  realm  of  industrial 
designed  to  enable  a  university  machine  which  man  discovered  and  relations.  Most  wage-workers, 
physicist  to  test  the  Einstein 
theory  under  laboratory  condi- 
tions. An  essential  requirement  

was    that    these    eight    mirrors 

should  whirl  at  a  constant  and  uniform  speed  of  32,000 

revolutions  per  minute. 

The  thing  fascinated  me  as  it  obviously  thrilled  the  men 
who  had  made  it.  But  our  excitements  came  from  dif- 
ferent directions.  They  felt  the  triumph  of  their  tech- 
nical arts  in  the  service  of  scientific  exploration.  I  saw 
a  cue  to  the  esprit  de  corps  I  had  felt  in  the  shops,  to  the 
labor  policy  of  the  management,  to  the  methods  and 


which    threatened   to    brutalize    him,    is     however  great  their  craft  skill, 


discovering  man  to  himself. 


live  in  a  world  of  uncertainties, 
in  an  atmosphere  gusty  with 

suspicions,  vaguely  defined  forces 

of  conflict,  resentments  and  benevolent  desires,  victims  of  the 
refractory  superstition  that  the  behavior  of  "human  nature," 
unlike  the  behavior  of  chemical  elements,  is  not  susceptible 
of  precise  observation  and  record,  orderly  analysis,  inductive 
statement,  experimental  and  reasoned  control.  As  a  result 
of  this  almost  universal  failure  of  management  to  deal  with 
human  nature  in  a  dispassionately  scientific  spirit,  much  of 
the  most  precious  of  all  commodities,  the  latent  emotional 
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power  of  the  wage-working  group,  is  wasted.  Of  all  in- 
dustrial wastes  that  is  the  greatest. 

HOW  often  in  discussing  legislative  reform,  or  educa- 
tional method,  or  the  conduct  of  men  in  political  or 
industrial  government,  the  latest  municipal  scandal,  or  the 
local  sensation  that  holds  the  stick-whittling  gossips  buzzing 
for  hours  in  the  village  post  office,  has  one  not  heard  the 
wiseacres   say,    "Human    nature    is   always   the   same;   you 
can't  change  human  nature."   And  then  of  a  specific  instance, 
"You  can  never  tell  what  people 
will    do;    they    never    act    twice 
the     same;     human     nature     is 
beyond    understanding;    it's    dif- 
ferent with   folks  from  what   it 
is  with  machines." 

How  different?  And  what 
pains  have  we  taken  to  find  out? 

The  major  product  of  the 
Sperry  Gyroscope  Company  is 
the  gyro-compass,  "an  accurate, 

scientific  instrument  which  gives  

a  means   of   indicating   the   true 

north  without  the  errors  of  variation  and  deviation  to  which 
the  magnetic  compass  is  subject."  I  ask  one  of  the  engineers 
to  explain  to  me  by  what  methods,  by  means  of  what  devices, 
by  the  application  of  what  principles  this  result  is  ac- 
complished. And  he  begins:  "Contrary  to  impressions  felt 
by  many  people  unfamiliar  with  the  gyroscope  phenomena, 
the  behavior  of  a  spinning  wheel  is  not  mysterious,  but  is 
only  the  manifestation  of  well  known  laws." 

What  keeps  the  spinning  top  on  its  toe,  the  moving  bicycle 
in  balance?  Roll  a  round  flat  stone  down  a  hill  and  watch 
how  the  centrifugal  force  introduced  by  its  motion  balances 
the  force  of  gravity  so  that  instead  of  falling  over  as  it  does 
when  left  to  stand  still,  it  rolls  upright  and  uprighter  the 
faster  it  rolls.  We  have  all  seen  the  gyroscopic  principle 
at  work.  Yet  for  how  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years 
did  men  watch  rolling  stones  before  they  became  aware  that 
a  law  was  manifesting  itself  ?  that  a  principle  was  involved  ? 
that  the  strange  action  of  the  stones  in  refusing  to  fall  as 
they  rolled  was  not  due  to  a  demon,  or  spirit,  or  soul  that 
had  entered  them  under  penalty  or  for  joy  of  the  ride? 

All  absorbed  in  his  technical  subject,  the  engineer  goes 
on  to  explain  that  the  invention  of  the  gyroscope  as  a 
scientific  instrument  is  lost  in  the  shadows  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  that  it  emerges  into  the  record  with  Bohenberger's 
"composition  of  the  rotation  of  the  gyroscope"  in  1817,  with 
the  experiments  of  Leon  Foucault  who  first  called  a  freely 
spun  rotating  wheel  a  "gyroscope"  because  "its  operations 
depend  upon  the  rotation  'of  the  earth  and  are  but  varied 
manifestations  of  such  rotation,"  and  how  it  was  Foucault 
who  in  1852  first  demonstrated  that  a  gyroscope  freely 
suspended  will  point  in  one  direction — true  north,  for  ex- 
ample— so  long  as  the  rotation  lasts.  Thus  he  started  in- 
vestigators on  the  trail  of  the  gyroscopic  compass. 

The  behavior  of  the  spinning  wheel  is  not  mysterious, 
but  is  only  the  manifestation  of  well  known  laws !  Yes, 
after  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  of  unsystematic  ob- 
servation, more  than  a  hundred  years  of  laboratory  ex- 
perimentation, recording,  conference,  discussion,  analysis, 
piece-meal  induction,  and  theoretical  revision,  the  laws  begin 
to  be  well  known.  Yet  hundreds  of  men  in  laboratories 


Rigorous  exactions  of  the  machines 
are  compelling  men  to  regard  one  an- 
other in  the  light  of  the  same  objectively 
scientific  attitude  to  whose  creative  ef- 
fectiveness the  machines  bear  insistent 
testimony.  They  are  cutting  across  the 
old  habit  patterns,  battering  down  old 
stereotyped  ideas,  evoking  a  new  mind. 


throughout  the  world,  are  devoting  their  keenest  intelligence 
to  the  more  perfect  application  of  these  laws  to  a  single 
instrument.  Every  detail  in  the  experimental  evolution  of 
that  instrument,  in  the  laboratory  and  on  the  ships  of  the 
great  navies  of  the  world,  is  on  record.  Eighteenth  century, 
1817,  1852,  1878,  1911 — these  are  memorable  dates  in  the 
minds  of  the  engineers  having  to  do  with  the  gyroscopic 
compass.  And  why  shouldn't  they  be?  This  compass  that 
knows  true  north  and  of  itself,  automatically,  keeps  ships 
to  their  course  is  somehow  integral  to  the  mind  of  man, 

a  functioning  part  of  his  creative 

genius.  Fundamentally,  there- 
fore, its  behavior  is  no  less 
mysterious  than  the  behavior  of 
man ;  is  indeed,  only  a  specifically 
conditioned  extension  of  his  be- 
havior. 

But  we  have  hardly  begun  to 
accord  to  human  behavior  the 
kind  of  sustained  observation, 
painstaking  analysis,  and  syn- 
thetic description  that  systematic- 
ally applied  to  the  gyroscope  for 

more  than  one  hundred  years  has  brought  into  tangible 
being  not  only  the  gyro-compass,  but  also  the  gyro- 
stabilizer  for  ships,  the  "automatic  airplane  pilot,"  and 
such  highly  individualized  instruments  as  the  mirrored 
rotor  that  catches,  breaks  and  flashes  back  shafts  of 
light  as  it  spins  at  a  uniform  speed  of  32,000  R.P.M. 
More  exciting  to  me  than  these  ingenious  instruments  and 
the  evolutionary  vistas  they  opened  was  the  discovery  that 
the  demands  they  were  making  upon  their  makers,  as  condi- 
tions of  dependable  performance,  were  leading  the  man- 
agement to  apply  at  least  the  first  crude  elements  of  a 
scientific  technique  to  the  behavior  of  the  human  beings  in 
the  working  force,  and  to  the  conditions  of  their  effective 
association.  The  machine  which  man  discovered  and 
which  threatened  to  brutalize  him,  is  discovering  man  to 
himself. 

kURS  is  an  industrial  civilization,  fundamentally  a 
machine-conditioned  civilization.  The  form  and 
character  of  our  social  and  political  institutions  are  in- 
creasingly destined  to  be  determined  by  the  tools  we  use 
in  getting  a  living,  by  our  relationship,  whether  of  mastery 
or  of  fatalistic  servitude,  to  the  machine  upon  whose  opera- 
tion our  economic  security  rests.  It  takes  no  special  gift  of 
prophecy  to  see  that  the  political  arrangements  that  prove 
to  be  functionally  effective  in  industry  will  in  due  course 
prevail  in  the  government  of  cities  and  states,  for  the  com- 
mon law — the  mores,  the  folkways — upon  which  the 
authority  of  states  rests,  is  but  the  generalized  expression 
of  the  experience  of  the  effective  members  of  the  community. 
It  is  not  in  the  atrophied  village,  or  the  peripheral  agri- 
cultural community,  the  chaotic  metropolis,  or  even  the 
legislative  centers  where  men  predominate  whose  minds  are 
held  in  the  stereotyped  patterns  of  yesterday's  institu- 
tionalized folkways  that  the  vital  germ  of  tomorrow's 
government  can  best  be  observed.  The  dynamic  experiments 
upon  whose  outcome  tomorrow's  social  and  economic  ar- 
rangements depend  are  going  forward  in  mechanized  in- 
dustry. For  the  precise  exactions  of  the  machines  are 
compelling  men  to  regard  one  another  in  the  light  of  the 
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same  objectively  scientific  attitude  to  whose  creative  ef- 
fectiveness the  machines  bear  insistent  testimony.  They  are 
cutting  across  old  habit  patterns,  battering  down  old 
stereotyped  ideas,  evoking  a  new  mind.  I  am  disposed  to 
stress  this  insufficiently  observed  effect  of  the  machine  upon 
individual  and  group  behavior  because  it  is  the  key  to  the 
social  appraisal  of  welfare  and  personnel  work,  scientific 
management,  company  unionism,  union-management  co- 
operation, and  all  similar  developments  which  are  re- 
constructing the  foundations  not  of  industrial  govern- 
ment only  but  of  all  government. 


THE  moment  one  turns  from 
the  history  of  the  product  to 
the  analysis  of  human  relation- 
ships in  such  an  establishment  as 
the  Sperry  Gyroscope  factory  one 
finds  oneself  in  a  prescientific 
world.  As  I  have  indicated, 
every  detail  in  the  evolutionary 
history  of  the  gyroscopic  prin- 
ciple as  applied  in  the  gyroscopic 
compass  and  similar  instruments, 
record  and  has  been  incorporated 
of  scientific  knowledge. 


Certain  members  of  the  Sperry  man- 
agement gave  thought  to  the  fact  that 
when  a  gyroscope  compass  fails  to  per- 
form as  a  compass  it  is  not  "fired"  but 
studied  until  the  difficulty  is  understood 
and  corrected.  They  decided  to  approach 
the  resistence  of  the  men  in  the  same  spirit. 


s    matter    of    precise 
in    the    general    body 
Certain    specific    applications    of 

the  principle  are,  to  be  sure,  covered  by  patents  which 
limit  their  commercial  production  and  sale,  but  patents 
do  not  bar  new  knowledge  of  the  principles  them- 
selves from  the  currency  of  thinking  men.  It  is  probable 
that  men  like  Mr.  Sperry  take  greater  delight  in  their 
contributions  to  knowledge  than  in  commercial  success  and 
that  for  them  the  acquisition  of  wealth  is  primarily  of  im- 
portance because  it  frees  them  for  further  research.  Noth- 
ing that  was  said  to  me  by  the  engineers  and  workmen  on 
that  day  of  my  first  tour  of  the  plant  expressed  such  pride 
the  fact  that  they  were  making  the  eight-mirrored  rotor, 
not  to  conquer  a  new  sales  market,  but  to  enable  Professor 
Michelson,  "a  friend  of  Mr.  Sperry's"  to  apply  the  Einstein 
theory  of  relativity  in  remeasAiring  the  speed  of  light.  In  the 
field  of  physical  research  and  mechanical  control,  men  have 
developed  such  complete  faith  in  the  constructive  results  of 
the  free  experimental  application  of  the  scientific  procedure 
that  they  follow  it  fearlessly  and  with  confident  enthusiasm. 

When  it  comes  to  the  history  of  personnel  realtionships 
and  the  evolution  of  the  present  form  of  industrial  govern- 
ment in  the  Sperry  factory  the  records  are  at  best  fragmen- 
ary  and  not  as  yet  organized  like  those  in  the  technical 
•esearch  laboratory.  They  still  bear  a  closer  resemblance 
to  the  case  records  of  family  relief  societies  than  to  those 
of  the  biologist  or  electrochemist.  They  are  used  primarily 
for  immediate  administrative  purposes  and  very  little  for 
long  range  scientific  induction.  This  is  not  said  in  in- 
dictment of  the  Sperry  management.  The  situation  here 
typical  of  that  in  most  industrial  establishments.  It 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  science  of  human  behavior 
is  still  embryonic,  that  it  has  not  been  developed  beyond 

point  at  a  level  with  that  at  which  the  science  of  me- 
chanical production  had  arrived  before  Frederick  W. 
Taylor  began  the  experiments  which  resulted  in  what  is 
universally  known  as  the  Taylor  system  of  scientific  man- 
agement. 

Executives  are  still  largely  preoccupied  with  the  distor- 
tions of  the  individual  personality  under  pressure  of  the 


machine  and  have  hardly  begun  to  consider  the  organic 
interplay  of  individual  and  group  responses  to  the  machine. 
Taylor's  work  was  done  before  the  birth  of  behavioristic 
psychology  in  the  broader  contemporaneous  sense.  Men  still 
looked  at  human  behavior,  as  for  the  most  part  they  still 
do,  through  a  cloud  of  mystery.  Taylor  did  recognize,  ac- 
cording to  Copley,  his  biographer,  that  "all  other  industrial 
problems  are  swallowed  up  in  the  problem  of  industrial 
relations."  But  his  major  preoccupation  was  with  the  per- 
fection and  efficient  utilization  of  machines  and  the  discipline 

and  control  of  men  in  obedience 
to  this  conception  of  efficiency. 
The  brilliant  initial  success  of 
his  work  lead  men  like  Professor 
John  Maurice  Clark  to  raise  the 
question  as  to  whether  we  ought 
not  to  reverse  the  classic  eco- 
nomic axiom  which  says  that 
capital,  including  machinery,  con- 
sists of  instruments  utilized  by 

human  beings  for  the  production 

of  wealth,  in  favor  of  the  me- 
chanical engineer's  apparent  conviction  that  human  beings 
are  instruments  utilized  by  machines  for  the  machines'  in- 
crease and  biological  development. 

But,  to  quote  Taylor's  biographer  again,  "when  a  start 
is  made  with  scientific  management,  it  is  in  the  natural  or 
logical  order  that  mechanical  conditions  be  looked  into  first, 
since  it  is  obvious  that  what  labor  can  do  all  depends  on  the 
nature  and  condition  of  its  implements."  Unfortunately, 
there  has  been  a  tendency  to  limit  the  application  of  the 
scientific  method  of  analysis,  induction  and  synthesis  to  the 
mechanical  conditions,  due  to  a  foreshortening  of  perspective 
which  keeps  the  machine  so  completely  at  the  focus  of 
observation  that  observers  fail  to  see  that  the  machine  is 
but  an  extension  of  man's  manual  equipment  and  that  its 
behavior  is  similarly  a  specifically  conditioned  extension  of 
human  behavior.  This  fact  is  only  beginning  to  receive 
recognition.  For  example,  Albert  Whitney,  who  as  chair- 
man of  the  National  Workmen's  Compensation  Service 
Bureau  of  the  associated  liability  insurance  companies,  has 
had  general  supervision  of  the  companies'  safety  work,  tells 
me  that  their  experience  is  demonstrating  that  the  most  im- 
portant consideration  in  the  reduction  of  accidents  is  not 
the  provision  of  further  mechanical  safeguards  but  what  he 
calls  the  human  element — the  mental  attitude  of  manage- 
ment and  men  toward  safety  and  the  conservation  of  life. 
His  leading  problem  is  no  longer  that  of  mechanical  inven- 
tion but  that  of  group  psychology  and  education.  Thus, 
as  I  already  suggested,  the  machine  which  men  discovered 
is,  as  a  condition  of  its  dependable  behavior,  compelling  men 
to  shift  the  focus  of  their  attention  from  itself  to  the 
behavior  of  men,  and  the  conditions  of  their  effective  as- 
sociation. 


T 

L  s 


I  HE  history  of  industrial  relations  in  the  Sperry 
gyroscope  factory  as  based  upon  incomplete  records 
pieced  together  from  fragmentary  interviews  intermittently 
carried  on  over  a  period  of  two  years  and  principally  with 
men  in  charge  of  the  personnel  and  production  departments, 
bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  in  the  Midvale  steel 
plant  during  Taylor's  time,  and  in  its  later  chapters  shows 
marked  signs  of  Taylor's  influence.  The  business 


was 
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founded  by  Elmer  A.  Sperry,  who  is  characterized  by  his 
professional  associates  as  one  of  our  "great  pioneers  in  the 
application  of  electricity  to  transportation,  mining  and  other 
machinery,  ship  navigation  and  searchlights.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers  and  the  American  Electrochemical  Society,  and 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  that  called  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Electric  Light  Association.  During 
the  war  he  served  on  the  Naval  Consulting  Board.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers, 
the  Naval  Architects  and  Marine  Engineers  and  other 
semi-technical  organizations.  The  work  that  has  brought 
him  greatest  fame  is  the  commercial  application  of  the 
gyroscope."  One  gathers  from  the  men  who  have  worked 
with  him  that  his  scientific  predominate  over  his  business 
interests,  although  he  has  always  made  commercial  success 
a  major  test  of  the  worth  of  his  discoveries. 

He  began  the  commercial  production  of  the  gyroscopic 
compass  and  ship  stabilizer  when  these  instruments  were 
still  in  a  semi-experimental  stage  of  development,  so  that 
his  factory  was  originally  as  much  a  research  labortory  as 
a  manufacturing  establishment.  It  was  as  important  to 
him  that  his  factory  manager  and  departmental  fore- 
men should  act  as  his  personal  aides  as  it  was  that  his 
research  assistants  should  have  an  intimate  understanding 
of  his  ideas  and  objectives.  As  he  was  his  own  laboratory 
director,  so  he  was  also  his  own  factory  superintendent, 
since  under  the  conditions  the  two  things  were  inseparable. 
Similarly,  because  of  the  novel  and  technically  special  char- 
acter of  the  instruments  he  was  manufacturing,  Mr.  Sperry 
acted  as  his  own  salesman,  since  a  condition  of  sales  was 
that  prospective  clients — naval  engineers  and  especially  mem- 
bers of  the  technical  staff  of  the 
United  States  Navy — must  be 
convinced  that  his  gyro-compass 
was  a  practical  aid  to  navigation 


When   the   rotor   with   its   eight    mir- 

rowed   faces    made    to    deflect    light    as 

and    not   merely   another  sev          ^        pursued   one   another   at   the    speed 
davs    wonder.      For    the    gyro-  .      . 

scope  was,  if  possible,  in  worse  «/  Z^OOO  revolutions  per  minute  was  put 
repute  than  the  heavier-than-air  to  lt?  factory  test  all  the  mechanics  and 
flying  machine  in  the  days  of  engineers  who  had  taken  part  in  its  mak- 
ing came  together  to  see  their  finished 
work.  At  that  moment,  they  were  with 
Einstein  and  Michelson  following  light 
into  the  secrets  of  space;  they  felt  them- 
selves members  of  the  great  scientific 
confraternity;  the  sense  of  cumulative 
mastery  over  the  forces  of  nature — that 
sense  of  man's  capacity  to  control  his 
environment  and  so  to  liberate  his  crea- 
tive faculties  for  the  shaping  of  a  civi- 

our  contemporary  sense.    There     li™d  Hfc—cast  glamor  about  every  ma- 
was    no    centralized    system    of     chine    tn    ihe    sh°P_   and    touched    every 
planning  and  production  control, 
except  in  so   far  as  Mr.  Sperry 


Langley's  abortive  flight  into  the 
Potomac. 

The  result  was  that  the  fac- 
tory organization  was  built  up 
after  the  model  of  the  domestic 
industries  of  an  earlier  period, 
or  rather  it  grew  about  the  in- 
ventor-manufacturer as  a  sort  of 
pater  familias.  The  system  of 
accounts  was  of  the  simplest. 
There  was  no  cost  accounting  in 


process,  every  workman  with  dignity. 


was  himself  the  center  of  opera- 
tions. When  he  brought  in  an  order,  he  took  up  the  prob- 
lem of  its  execution  with  his  chief  of  staff,  who  in  turn  took 
up  sections  of  the  problem  with  his  foremen,  who  in  turn 
took  up  segments  of  sections  with  the  men  at  the 
benches  or  machines,  all  of  whom  were  craft  specialists 
and  as  such  were  accorded  wide  freedom  in  devising 


what  they  thought  the  best  ways  of  doing  their  work. 
Just  as  there  was  no  centralized  system  of  planning  and 
production  control,  so  there  was  no  system  for  gathering 
into  a  central  pool  the  special  skill,  the  expert  knowledge 
of  the  best  ways  of  making  the  parts  of  the  instrument 
assigned  to  individual  workmen.  Each  man  treasured  this 
knowledge  in  his  own  head.  So  long  as  the  factory  was 
small  and  Mr.  Sperry  or  his  chief  of  staff  could  maintain 
intimate  relations  with  each  of  the  workmen,  this  method 
served  well  enough.  It  is  the  ideal  method  for  a  research 
laboratory  where  men  are  emotionally  united  by  a  common 
and  cooperative  scientific  interest,  though  even  here  sub- 
ordinates are  often  reluctant  to  surrender  a  patentable  find 
or  to  forego  individual  credit  for  a  major  discovery. 

In  a  commercial  enterprise,  however,  where  scientific 
and  profit  motives  are  interwoven,  the  conflict  of  economic 
interest  between  the  owners  and  the  wage-earners  is  likely 
to  become  acute  in  direct  proportion  to  the  success  of  the 
business.  Foremen  and  the  individual  workmen,  especially, 
develop  the  conviction  that  they  have  a  vested  interest  in 
their  special  craft  skill,  in  the  disposal  of  which  they  apply 
the  accepted  ethics  implicitly  in  the  "law  of  supply  and 
demand."  Family  sentiment  becomes  clouded  by  the  senti- 
ment of  individual  acquisitiveness.  Possessors  of  special 
skill  come  to  feel  themselves  indispensable  and,  like  good 
business  men  similarly  circumstanced,  give  as  little  of  their 
precious  commodity  for  as  much  as  the  traffic  will  bear, 
often  indeed,  where  there  is  no  system  of  open  cost  account- 
ing to  enlighten  them,  more  than  the  traffic  can  bear.  This 
leads  to  what  Taylor  denounced  as  "systematic  soldiering," 
what  Veblen  in  his  more  inclusive  analysis  of  business  enter- 
prise characterized  as  "business  sabotage."  Where  the 

management,  eager  to  make 
sales  and  without  exact  cost 
data  upon  which  to  figure  sales 
prices,  takes  orders  at  too  nar- 
row a  margin  of  profit,  it_  puts 
itself  under  the  necessity  of 
crowding  the  men  for  more 
work*  at  lower  wages.  Politics, 
in  the  invidious  sense  of  that 
term,  creeps  in  between  super- 
intendent and  foremen,  between 
foremen  and  wage-earners — indi- 
vidual bargaining,  favoritism,  the 
use  of  "pull"  and  "influence,"  the 
organization  within  the  plant  of 
personal  cliques.  The  evolution 
of  industrial  government  up  to 
this  point  parallels  the  evolution 
of  municipal  government ;  beyond 
this  point,  as  we  shall  see,  it  has 
outstripped  municipal  govern- 
ment in  the  application  of  a 
scientific  technique  to  the  prob- 
lem of  effective  organization  and 
control. 


Roughly  speaking,  the  Sperry  factory  organization  had 
reached  about  this  point  when  our  entrance  into  the  War 
greatly  increased  the  demands  upon  it,  so  that  the  numbers  on 
its  payroll  rose  from  approximately  four  hundred  to  about 
two  thousand.  This  inrush  of  outsiders  put  an  impossible 
strain  upon  the  family  spirit.  The  men  who  had  acquired 
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special  skill  in  the  making  of  parts  of  the  factory's  principal 
product,  the  gyroscopic  compass,  were  not  too  patriotically 
disposed  to  make  their  skill  common  property,  any  more  than 
munitions  manufacturers  were  disposed  to  surrender  their 
patents  or  to  do  war  work  without  war  profit.  This  is  the 
more  readily  understood  when  it  is  known  that  as  late  as 
1915,  all  men  in  the  plant  worked  on  a  weekly  basis  and 
that  their  average  weekly  income,  lumping  janitors  and 
chore  boys  with  skilled  mechanics,  was  $15.40. 

EVEN  had  they  been  dispoesd  to  share  their  skill  it  is 
doubtful  whether  they  would  have  been  able  to  com- 
bine with  intensified  production,  the  teaching  of  hundreds 
of  green  hands.  And  in  those  days  of  the  one-man  family 
tradition,  the  Sperry  management,  like  most  other  Ameri- 
can managements,  had  not  developed  the  over-all  system  of 
supervision  and  instruction  which  is  to-day  one  of  its  most 
useful  instruments.  It  was  inevitable  that  the  superinten- 
dent and  foremen  should  resort  to  driving,  to  pressure,  not 
upon  the  over-all  organization  which  was  then  non-existent, 
but  upon  individuals.  That  the  management  had  been  able 
to  win  the  loyalty  of  its  employes  to  an  unusual  degree  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  this  driving  policy  did  not  result 
in  a  general  strike.  The  family  hung  together.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that,  because  of  its  exceptionallly  good  equip- 
ment, the  factory  was  called  upon  to  manufacture  munitions 
outside  its  customary  lines,  it  not  only  increased  volume 
and  range  of  output,  but  maintained  quality  to  a  notable 
degree. 

Moreover,  its  major  product,  the  gyrocompass,  afforded 
special  advantages  which  our  navy  owed  to  the  inventive 
genius  of  Mr.  Sperry.  But  the  experience  of  war  years 
showed  that  the  traditional  form  of  loose  family  organiza- 
tion carried  over  from  the  age  of  all-round  craftsmanship, 
was  ill  adapted  to  the  best  use  of  modern  specialized  ma- 
chine equipment.  In  a  plant  manufacturing  instruments 
whose  value  depended  upon  high  accuracy,  where  workmen 
were  segregated  to  individual  parts,  a  single  inaccurately 
made  part  at  the  hands  of  a  single  awkward  workman  was 
often  fatal  to  the  whole  product.  When  apparatus  was 
assembled  under  the  eyes  of  the  plant  engineers,  individual 
inaccuracies  could  be  corrected  with  reasonable  ease.  But 
when  parts  were  shipped  overseas  for  assemly  thousands 
of  miles  from  the  shop,  such  inaccuracies  were  often  beyond 
correction.  It  will  be  remembered  that  to  coordinate  our 
naval  operations  with  those  of  the  Allies,  our  naval  base 
was  established  in  London  under  Admiral  Sims.  The  Sperry 
gyrocompass  had  become  a  chief  dependence  of  the  navy 
in  laying  the  cordon  of  mines  across  the  North  Sea  and  in 
similar  delicate  operations.  The  importance  which  Admiral 
Sims  attached  to  this  instrument  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  he  cooperated  with  the  Sperry  management  by  suggest- 
ing one  of  his  own  subordinates,  a  naval  engineer  who  had 
had  sea-going  experience  with  the  gyrocompass,  to  help  in 
transforming  the  family  works  organization  along  what  are 
commonly  known  as  scientific  management  lines.  Thus  as 
a  condition  of  dependable  behavior  the  machines  which  the 
factory  produced  lead  to  the  application  of  the  scientific 
technique  to  the  behavior  of  men. 

To  those  having  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  history  and 
constructive  future  of  organized  labor,  the  relation  of  the 
trade  unions  to  this  development  is  significant.  In  spite 
of  the  friendly  attitude  between  management  and  men  which 


under  Mr.  Sperry's  guidance  the  family  arrangement  de- 
veloped, both  management  and  men  recognize  that  the  trade 
unions  laid  the  rock  bottom  foundations  even  of  this  family 
structure.  Through  them  wage-rates  were  standardized  at 
or  near  a  cost-of-living  level,  they  determined  prevailing 
wage  rates  in  the  market  and  so  tended  to  equalize  compe- 
titive conditions.  The  backbone  of  the  skilled  groups  in  the 
Sperry  factory  belonged  to  the  craft  unions.  The  manage- 
ment was  not  actively  opposed  to  the  unions,  but  neither 
would  it  enter  into  overt  agreements  with  them.  Thus  it 
held  them  to  their  traditionally  defensive  position  as  pro- 
tectors of  the  living  standards  not  only  of  their  own  mem- 
bers, but  also  of  the  entire  working  force.  It  failed  to  see 
in  them,  as  President  Willard  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio, 
and  President  Thornton  of  the  Canadian  National  see,  a 
superlative  instrument  for  the  organization  of  skill  with 
reference  to  the  improvement,  in  cooperation  with  manage- 
ment, of  the  over-all  productive  process.  Neither  had  or- 
ganized labor  adopted  its  present  official  policy  of  coopera- 
tion in  promoting  efficient  production  as  its  best  means  of 
advancing  not  only  the  prevailing  standard  of  living,  but 
also  labor's  industrial  status.  When  Admiral  Sims'  designee 
reached  the  Sperry  factory,  he  found  a  committee  of  trade 
union  shop  stewards  handling  grievances,  although  the  unions 
were  not  "recognized."  Trade  union  business  agents  had 
free  access  to^the  plant.  Under  the  government's  labor  poli- 
cy, the  national  union  officers  had  the  ear  of  the  labor 
adjustment  boards  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  In  spite  of  their 
almost  exclusive  concern  with  the  business  interests  of  their 
own  members,  the  pressure  of  the  unions  was  a  stabilizing 
force  in  the  midst  of  a  turbulent  situation.  But  principally 
because  they  had  always  been  debarred  from  participation 
in  the  consideration  of  managerial  problems, — problems  of 
efficient  plant  organization  and  production — they  main- 
tained a  negative  attitude  toward  the  management's  im- 
perative need  of  reorganizing  the  production  process 
in  conformity  with  the  demands  of  the  factory's 
product. 

The  new  management  initially  attempted  to  carry  the 
trade  unionists  along  in  the  development  of  an  over-all  pro- 
duction organization,  without,  however,  inviting  the  unions 
as  such  to  cooperate.  Neither  were  the  unions  prepared  to 
ask  recognition  on  the  union-management  cooperative  basis. 
Partly  because  the  management  failed  to  recognize  them, 
but  also  in  large  part  because  of  their  own  defensive  tradi- 
tion, they  permitted  the  opportunity  to  initiate  cooperative 
relationships  to  slip  by.  Today,  with  the  exception  of  the 
moulders,  the  workers  in  the  Sperry  factory  handle  their 
grievances,  not  through  trade  union  representatives,  but 
through  their  representatives  in  the  Sperry  Industrial  Asso- 
ciation, an  over-all  plant  organization,  pivoted  on  the  pro- 
duction process. 

AS  will  presently  appear,  this  transformation  in  indus- 
trial relations  was  a  direct  response  to  the  demands  of 
the  machine,  a  condition  of  whose  dependable  behavior  is  that 
man-power  must  function  in  conformity  with  the  same 
orderly  laws  as  those  which  men  have  incorporated  in  the 
machines  themselves. 

The  history  here  is  analogous  to  the  history  of  scientific 
management  as  developed  by  Taylor  and  is  indeed  a  direct 
supplement  of  that  history.  The  salient  impression  of  my 
first  tour  of  the  Sperry  factory,  as  I  began  by  saying,  was 
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that  the  present  form  of  industrial  organization  had  been 
determined  by  scientifically  disciplined  engineers  with  prime 
reference  to  the  demands  of  the  factory's  product,  delicate 
instruments  of  precision,  as  conditions  of  their  dependable 
behavior,  and  that  it  was  these  demands  that  were  lead- 
ing the  management  to  extend  the  technique  of  scientific 
analysis  beyond  the  behavior  of  the  instruments  to  the 
behavior  of  the  human  beings  in  the  working  force. 

In  commenting  upon  my  summary  study  of  the  company 
union  in  the  West  Lynn  plant  of  the  General  Electric 
Company  [Survey  Graphic  for  April,  1926],  a  leading  trade 
union  official,  by  way  of  encouraging  me  to  go  deeper  into 
the  subject,  observed  that  the  unions  had  hitherto  "kept  one 
suit  of  clothes  for  all  situations,"  that  they  were  increasingly 
finding  that  the  suit  did  not  fit,  that  something  had  hap- 
pened on  the  inside  of  industry  of  which  they  had  failed 
to  take  account.  What  that  something  is  we  shall,  I  am 
persuaded,  never  discover  so  long  as  we  permit  our  objectiv- 
ity to  be  muddled  by  the  imputation  of  sinister  motives  to 
management.  That  there  is  a  conflict  of  economic  inter- 
est between  the  wage-workers  and  the  owners  of  property 
devoted  to  profit  may  be  taken  for  granted ;  that  this  con- 
flict, like  the  rivalry  among  nations,  has  traditionally  fol- 
lowed the  precedents  of  tribal  warfare  is  manifest;  that 
"jungle-mindedness"  still  widely  pervades  the  atmosphere 
of  industrial  relations  most  observers  will  grant.  There  are 
employers  and  employers'  associations  that  are  for  "war 
to  the  finish"  on  trade  unions;  there  are  wage-working 
groups  for  whom  a  condition  precedent  to  all  social  prog- 
ress is  the  overthrow  of  "capitalism"  and  the  wiping  out 
of  all  "capitalistic  exploiters."  At  the  same  time,  only 
the  deliberately  blind  can  fail  to  see  that  the  most  hopeful 
fact  in  American  industrial  relations  is  the  increasing  zeal 
on  the  part  of  both  employers  and  wage-earners  to  find  an 
intelligent  way  of  resolving  conflict  without  the  wastes  of 
primitive  warfare.  They  are  finding  in  the  creative  process 
itself  the  field  of  their  common  interests. 

Conflict  is  the  condition  of  all  progress  for  the  individual 
and  the  group,  but  we  are  beginning  to  see  that  its  crea- 
tive resolution  depends  not  upon  the  imposition  of  the  power 
of  one  over  another,  not  even  upon  a  mere  balance  of 
power,  but  upon  a  fusion  of  ideas  directed  to  the  attain- 
ment of  common  ends.  This  accounts  for  the  emphasis 
upon  "cooperation"  in  the  most  successful  company  unions 
as  well  as  in  the  newly  formulated  policy  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  And  in 
both  caess  the  germinal  and  dy- 
namic idea,  whether  or  not  those 
who  are  being  moved  by  it  are 
clearly  aware  of  its  character, 
has  evolved  in  response  to  the 


Observers  fail  to  see  that  the  machine 
is  but  an  extension  of  man's  manual 
equipment  and  that  its  behavior  is  simi- 

demands  of  the  machines,  whose  larh  a  specifically  conditioned  extension 
behavior,  since  it  is  only  a  sped-  of  human  behavior.  This  fact  is  only  be- 
fically  conditioned  extension  of  ginning  to  receive  recognition. 

human    behavior,    inevitably    re- 

fleets  the  state  of  harmonious  ad- 
justment   or    friction,    engendering    maladjustment 
working  force. 


in 


the 


IT  was  when  deliveries  to  the  Navy  became  unsatisfactory, 
when    the   behavior   of   the    instruments    became    unde- 
pendable,  that  Admiral  Sims'  designee  was  appointed  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  Sperry  plant.     The 


details  of  his  procedure  in  the  reorganization  of  industrial 
relations  are,  unfortunately,  not  recorded.  On  three  or 
four  major  points,  however,  men  who  were  at  the  time 
and  are  still  in  the  factory  are  agreed.  It  was  obvious  that 
the  traditional  craft  organization  was  ill  adapted  to  the  free 
allocation  of  men  to  the  specialized  operations  into  which  the 
specialized  instruments  to  be  produced  demanded  that  the 
\vork  should  be  divided.  Within  the  term  machinist,  for  ex- 
ample, may  be  included  scores  of  specialized  crafts,  such  as 
bench  lathe  operators,  engine  lathe  operators,  milling 
machine  operators,  tool  makers.  Indeed,  many  operations 
may  be  peculiar  to  a  single  establishment.  Men  who  have 
mastered  special  processes  are  not  only  chary  of  impart- 
ing their  skill  to  newcomers,  especially  if  they  have  in- 
vested time  and  labor  in  building  up  a  protective  union 
and  the  newcomers  have  not,  but  are  also  jealous  of  the 
allocation  of  work  to  others  which  they  believe  properly 
belongs  to  them.  Where  the  knowledge  of  the  best  way 
to  perform  each  of  these  operations  is  stored  in  the  memory 
of  the  individual  workman,  each  of  these  special  craft  lines 
is  likely  to  rise  as  a  barrier  to  the  free  flow  of  production. 
One  of  the  first  steps  of  the  new  manager  was  an  attempt 
to  overcome  the  waste  resulting  from  these  breaks  in  the 
production  circuit  by  appealing  to  the  men  to  merge  their 
craft  and  sub-craft  divisions  into  an  over-all  plant  organ- 
ization based  upon  departmental  divisions.  Members  of 
the  craft  unions,  if  not  in  the  actual  majority,  were  never- 
theless dominant.  The  labor  administration  of  the  Navy 
was  sympathetic  to  the  unions  and  followed  the  policies 
laid  down  by  the  War  Labor  Board.  The  new  manager 
hired  the  hall  in  Brooklyn  where  the  unions  were  accus- 
tomed to  meet  and  called  a  meeting  of  the  Sperry  employes 
at  which  he  proposed  the  setting  up  of  a  works'  council. 
The  proposal  was  unanimously  rejected  by  the  approxi- 
mately 45  per  cent  of  the  employes  who  attended  the  meet- 
ing. The  manager  then  tried  to  reach  his  objective  by 
stimulating  the  organization  of  the  Sperry  Club,  which 
achieved  two  dances,  one  conducted  by  the  "roughnecks" 
to  the  displeasure  of  the  "white  collar"  contingent,  the 
second  by  the  "class,"  but  avoided  by  the  "roughnecks." 

I  have  stumbled  upon  a  memorandum  of  a  committee  meet- 
ing held  by  the  manager  with  the  shop  stewards  at  about  this 
time,  in  which  the  divergent  points-of-view  of  the  union 
leaders  and  the  manager  are  noted.  Said  the  chairman  of 
the  shop  stewards:  "There  have  been  complaints  that  time 

is  lost  during  working  hours. 
This  cannot  be  helped  because 
many  pamphlets  are  being  passed 
about  the  shop  during  working 
hours  boosting  this  Sperry  Club. 
I  am  opposed  to  it  and  most  of 
the  people  with  whom  I  have 
spoken  are  opposed  to  it.  If  we 
were  paid  enough  to  carry  us 

over  from  week  to  week  and  also 

to    enable    us    to    save    two    or 

three  dollars  a  week,  we  would  not  find  it  necessary  to 
belong  to  any  organization.  Contracts  should  be  made  to 
provide  for  increases  in  wages." 

Said  the  manager:  "It  is  not  purely  a  question  of 
mutual  aid.  It  is  a  question  of  getting  together  as  a 
u'hole  and  this  can  best  be  done  by  getting  together  ac- 
cording to  departments.  (Continued  on  page  473) 


Modern  and  Academic  Art 

As  Seen  in  Selections  Made  from  Three  Recent  Exhibitions 


THE  assumption  of  past  generations  of  painters  that 
nature  is  copyable  (which  she  is  not),  and  its  corollary 
that  a  work  of  art  is  a  copy  of  nature,  is  the  spring- 
board from  which  Modern  Art  takes  off.     The  direction  of 
its  progress  is   reflected  in  the  words  of  a  certain  French 
modern :  a  picture  is  no  longer  a  bit  of  nature  seen  through 
an  open  window   (the  frame)  ;  neither  is  it  a  record  of  the 
painter's  emotional  response  to  nature;  a  picture  today  is 
an  entity,  self-contained,  a  thing  in  itself  and  of  itself  alone, 
without  reference  to  its  maker  or  its  subject. 

The  logic  of  such  doctrine  is  abstractionism,  an  end 
promptly  achieved  some  years  ago,  and  since  increasingly 
discarded.  But  modern  art  in  other  manifestations  continues 
to  flourish  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  conservative  critics, 
the  apathy  of  the  museums,  and  the  bewilderment  or  the 
indifference  of  the  public.  It  has  made  haste  noisily  and 
slowly.  Indeed,  two  of  the  chief  signs  of  its  progress  are 
both  somewhat  negative :  it  has  brought  about  an  odd  note  of 
apology,  a  wistful  loss  of  authority,  in  traditionalism,  and  it 
has  attracted  te  its  banner  the  livest  spirits  of  our  times. 

Its  positive  contribution,  however,  has  been  notable. 
Chaotic  as  it  may  seem  at  first  glance,  modern  art  has 
brought  order  (after  a  very  long  absence)  back  into  paint- 
ing. In  its  audacious  plunge  beneath  surfaces,  it  has  redis 
covered  rhythm  and  design,  and  given  new  vitality  to  both 
color  and  form  in  terms  of  organized  unity.  While  the 


NEW  YORK 


by  John  Marin  (American),  International  Exhibition 
of  Modern  Art,  Brooklyn  Museum 


THE  SKYSCRAPER 

by  Roy  Brown  (American),  Twenty-fifth  Carnegie  Institute 
International  Exhibition,  Pittsburgh 

American  moderns,  as  a  group,  cannot  be  said  to  have 
initiated  these  reforms,  there  is  not  to  my  mind  a  single, 
other  group  in  the  world  that  has  assimilated  them  more 
completely,  or  that  in  this  day  of  consolidation  is  giving 
back  a  more  genuine  reflection  of  its  own  inner  vision. 

All  this  might  seem  to  lead  to  the  popular  conclusion  that 
modern  art  is,  en  masse,  good — or  bad,  and  that  its  accept- 
ance necessarily  implies  the  rejection  of  its  supposed  oppo 
site,  academic  art.  Neither  conclusion  is  justified.  Each 
school  today  is  acting  and  reacting  on  the  other — advan- 
tageously. But  it  is  worth  remembering  that  every  move- 
ment, or,  more  accurately,  every  change — be  it  in  art,  or 
government,  or  women's  fashions — is  not  only  a  striving 
toward,  but  a  revolt  from.  The  unfortunate,  the  unpar- 
donable thing  is  for  the  non-rebel  to  mount  the  bandwagon 
of  the  rebels.  Revolutions  live  and  achieve  by  conviction,  not 
by  being  fashionable. 

For  my  part,  I  think  there  have  been  far  too  many  and  too 
willing  converts  to  modernism.  Which  is  to  say  far  too  few 
convinced  practitioners  and  advocates.  It  is  well  that  the 
public,  which  in  the  end  always  decides  the  artist's  fate 
(generally  some  decades  after  he  has  passed  on),  is  finally 
taking  its  courage  in  hand  and  liking  what  it  does  like.  It 
would  be  better  if  at  the  same  time  it  could  manage  to  keep 
open  mind  to  the  likes  of  others. 

ROBERT  HALLOWELL 


MYSTIC  LANDSCAPE 
by  Dottori  (Italian),  International  Exhibition  of  Modern  Art,  Brooklyn  Museum 


ON  these  pages  are  re- 
produced, side  by 
side,  examples  of  current 
modern  and  academic  art, 
taken  with  one  exception 
from  the  Pittsburgh  In- 
ternational, the  current 
National  Academy  show, 
and  the  exhibition  of 
Modern  Art  at  the 
Brooklyn  Museum.  If  art 
is  the  social  force,  which 
by  lip  service  it  is  uni- 
versally recognized  to  be, 
if  its  cultivation  and  un- 
derstanding are  means  of 
conserving  the  esthetic 
capacities,  and  of  realiz- 
ing the  creative  possibili- 
ties of  a  machine  age,  then 
it  is  not  inappropriate  to 
present  in  these  pages  the 
extremes  out  of  which  the 
art  of  the  future  is  being 
born.  R.  H. 


THE  DOCTOR'S  CARRIAGE 


by  Beppe  Ciardi  (Italian),  Twenty'fifth  Carnegie  International  Institute  Exhibition,  Pittsburgh 


MOUNTEBANKS  AND  THIEVES 

by  Robert  Spencer,  N.  A.  (American),  awarded  Third  Prize  at  the  Twenty-fifth 
Carnegie  Institute  International  Exhibition,  Pittsburgh 


STREET  IN  QUEBEC 
by  Preston  Dickinson  (American),  courtesy  of  the  Daniel  Qallery,  now  in  the  Phillips  Memorial  collection 


AWAKENING 

by  Hilda  K.  Lascari.  Awarded  Eliz  abeth 
N.Watrousgold  medal,National  Academy 


CHINESE  MUSIC 

by  Arthur  Dove  (American)  International  Exhibition  of 
Modern  Art,  Brooklyn  Museum 


108  WEST  57  STREET  THE  MAPLE  TREE 

by  Wayman  Adams,  N.  A.  Awarded  the  first  AJttnan  prize,        by  Qeorgia  O'Keeffe  (American)  International  Exhibition 
National  Academy  of  Modern  Art,  Brooklyn  Museum 


Site  of  the  Lee's  Ferry  bridge  to  be  built  from  Indian  funds.    The  nearest  Indian  is  thirty-five 

miles  away 

Are  We  Making  Red  Slaves? 


By  JOHN  COLLIER 


XN    the   dusk    as   we   passed    on   the   concrete 
bridge,   exquisitely   and   massively   built,    an 
eighth  of  a  mile  long,  crossing  a  river  whose 
trickles  of  water  glimmered,  we  saw  far  up 
westward  two  or  three  lights  of  the  Pima 
Indian    town.     The    decorative    globes    at 
intervals  on   the   bridge    reflected   them.     The    Pimas   year 
after  year  can  bring  no  crops  from  waterless  land  that  once 
bore  heavy  crops ;  year  after  year  they  wait  while  a  five- 
million-dollar   appropriation    to   bring  water   to   their  land 
lies  unused ;  they  die  at  the  rate  of  fifty-nine  per  thousand 
per  year  from  "slow  starvation  and  heartbreak" ;  and  the 
tourist  bridge,  far  out  in  the  desert,  unused  by  the  Pimas, 
built  at  a  cost  of  a  third 
of  a  million  dollars,   is 
charged   as   a  reimburs- 
able   debt    against    the 
Pimas.    My  companion, 
a  member  of   Congress, 
said:  "It  is  a  symbol  of 
the   Indian   Bureau   and 
the  Indians." 

Those  seeking  a  large 


reform  in  Indian  mat- 
ters (they  are  outside 
and  inside  Congress) 
say  and  believe  that  they 
are  attacking  a  form  of 
peonage,  serfdom  or  slav- 
ery. Those  opposing 
large  reform  (they  are 
in  private  life,  in  the 
Administration  and  in 


What  the  Fall  policies  meant  with  respect  to  the 
naval  oil  reserves — in  the  days  before  the  stable  door 
was  banged  shut,  has  been  spread  on  the  front  pages 
of  the  newspapers  the  past  month.  What  they  meant 
with  respect  to  the  oil  lands  in  the  Indian  reservations 
—how  the  situation  still  confronts  Congress — how  our 
federal  policy  towards  the  Indians  is  warped  by  prop- 
erty issues  to  the  neglect  of  their  human  welfare,  the 
subordination  of  their  civic  status,  are  counts  in  the 
charges  made  against  the  administration  of  the  U.  S. 
Indian  Bureau  by  the  most  determined  critic,  John 
Collier,  executive  secretary  of  the  Indian  Defense  Asso- 
ciation. The  significance  of  alarms  raised  by  Mr. 
Collier  and  his  associates  in  the  period  of  popular  som- 
nolence with  respect  to  the  Fall  regime,  warrant  a  hear- 
ing to  his  indictment  of  our  federal  trusteeship  today. 
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Congress)  reply,  and  generally  believe,  that  Indian  affairs 
are  benevolent.  When  Indian  serfdom  is  being  attacked  as 
such,  the  defenders  remain  silent.  When  the  ground  shifts 
to  benevolence,  generalizations  and  statistics  cloud  the  air. 
At  once  let  me  state  what  I  know  from  personal  knowl- 
edge, that  hundreds  of  Indian  service  employes  are  benevo- 
lent by  intention.  Probably  thousands  are.  They  are 
constructive  as  well  as  benevolent,  within  the  limits  of  their 
situation.  The  Indian  service  gets  better  than  it  deserves 
in  its  men  and  women  employes. 

Headquarters  attitudes  have  never  been  more  dogmatic, 
more  irresponsible  than  now.  Brutalism  toward  field 
subordinates  and  disregard  and  suppression  of  their  recom- 
mendations, have  never 
been  more  extreme.  ( Not 
merely  has  the  bureau 
suppressed  the  American 
Red  Cross  report  on 
Indian  health,  and  the 
National  'Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research  re- 
port on  Indian  Bureau 
business  methods,  but 
by  a  comprehensive  rule 
it  suppresses  the  annual 
and  special  reports  of 
its  own  field  agents.  In 
earlier  years  these  re- 
ports were  all  public 
documents.)  Yet  there 
has  been  a  losing  of 
initiative  down  the  line 
among  teachers,  medical 


In  Reply  to  Mr,  Collier 


T7OLLOWING  established  practice  in  the  editing  of 
I?  critical  articles  on  controversial  subjects,  The  Survey 
sent  copies  of  Mr.  Collier's  article  in  advance  to  Dr. 
Hubert  Work,  secretary  of  the  interior;  Charles  H. 
Burke,  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs;  Edgar  F.  Merritt, 
assistant  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs;  to  the  Bureau 
of  Catholic  Indian  Missions;  and  to  the  American 
Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  offering  them  opportunity 
before  publication  "to  protest,  comment  or  present 
rebuttal  statements." 

Dr.  Work  and  Mr.  Meritt  did  not  reply  and  the 
Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions  returned  the 
manuscript  without  comment.  Commissioner  Burke 
wrote:  "It  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  of  seventeen 
pages  of  typewritten  matter  that  could  contain  so  much 
that  is  untrue,  misleading  and  ridiculous  as  is  contained 
in  the  manuscript  you  enclose.  This  is  the  only  comment 
I  shall  make  touching  the  article." 

The  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  replied 
at  length,  through  its  secretary  of  education,  George 
Rice  Hovey,  stating  that  several  years  before  the  gift 
was  made  to  them  by  Jackson  Barnett,  the  society  had 
begun  supporting  the  Indian  Office  because  of  the  latter's 
efforts  to  protect  the  Indians  from  legalized  and  merciless 
robberies  by  white  attorneys  and  guardians  appointed  by 
Oklahoma  courts.  Further: 

"We  deny  that  the  Indian  Bureau  can  make  or  ruin, 
or  ever  has  made  or  ruined,  the  work  of  a  mission 
society,  for  these  home  mission  boards  have  an  ex- 
ceedingly small  part  of  their  work  among  Indians. 
Certainly  the  $550,000  gift  referred  to  can  neither  make 
nor  its  loss  ruin  the  work  of  the  American  Baptist  Home 
Mission  Society.  The  society  was  doing  successful  work 
among  Indians  before  the  gift  was  made.  Nor  has  the 
society  as  yet  received  anything  from  this  gift.  Jackson 
Barnett  is  to  receive  as  long  as  he  lives  $20,000  a  year, 
nearly  the  full  income  of  the  gift,  which  is  in  Liberty 
bonds.  His  yearly  income  still  amounts  to  between 
$60,000  and  $70,000.  He  is  not  impoverished.  Even  after 
he  dies,  the  income  cannot  be  used  for  the  general  Indian 
work  of  the  society,  but  goes  entirely  to  one  Indian 


school,  Bacone  College  and  Orphanage,  and  not  to  sup- 
port but  to  enlarge  that  work. 

"An  action  to  determine  the  validity  of  the  gift  by 
Jackson  Barnett  has  recently  been  tried  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New 
York,  but  no  decision  is  expected  until  after  January  I, 
1927.  In  that  action  the  alleged  incompetency  of  Jackson 
Barnett  is  an  issue.  Whether  the  court  shall  decide  him 
to  have  been  competent  or  incompetent  at  the  time  the 
gift  was  made,  it  appeared  upon  the  trial,  both  by  un- 
contradicted  testimony  of  witnesses  and  Barnett's  own 
statements,  that  he  knew  what  he  wanted  to  be  done 
with  his  money,  namely,  to  receive  the  income  therefrom 
during  his  lifetime  and  after  his  death  to  have  it  used 
for  helping  Indian  orphans  and  educating  Indian  chil- 
dren. Since  the  conclusion  of  the  trial,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Oklahoma  has  decided  that  both  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  guardian  for  Jackson  Barnett  and  his  ad- 
judication as  an  incompetent  were  invalid. 

"It  is  true  that  upon  the  trial  of  the  action  referred 
to  in  the  preceding  paragraph  certain  witnesses  testified 
that  at  the  time  of  the  so-called  'abduction'  of  Jackson 
Barnett  by  his  wife,  there  was  some  drinking  done;  but 
there  was  no  testimony  that  Jackson  Barnett  himself 
participated  in  such  drinking,  and  that  he  did  not 
participate  can  fairly  be  inferred.  The  apparent  intima- 
tion by  Mr.  Collier  that  the  journey  to  Washington, 
where  the  gift  was  made,  took  place  soon  after  the 
drinking  and  the  marriage,  is  untrue.  The  gift  was  not 
made  until  after  Jackson  Barnett  and  his  wife  had  been 
living  happily  together  for  three  or  four  years. 

"The  Indian  Office  certainly  did  not  plan  this  gift  in 
order  to  win  a  mission  board,  nor  did  the  board  seek 
the  gift.  In  the  trial  recently  held  it  was  testified  that 
a  Creek  Indian,  Rev.  Billy  McCombs,  was  the  first  to 
propose  to  Jackson  Barnett  to  make  a  gift  to  the  school. 
The  next  reference  to  such  a  gift  was  made  by  Barnett 
himself.  When  white  men  were  asking  him  for  contribu- 
tions, he  himself  added,  'I  want  to  give  to  Bacone  too.' 
The  first  move  toward  actually  making  the  gift  came 
not  from  the  Indian  Office  but  from  the  attorney  of  the 
Creek  nation." 


employes  and  even  reservation  superintendents.  Modern 
impulse  has  broken  into  the  service  despite  the  overhead 
will.  Publicity,  a  renewed  and  altered  public  interest,  and 
a  changed  attitude  in  Congress  have  brought  this  result, 
quantitatively  slight  and  disconnected,  but  hopeful.  There 
are  bureau  employes  today  fully  conscious,  scheming  and 
daring  on  heretical  lines,  risking  punishment  and  being 
punished,  and  asking  that  their  work  be  not  praised  by 
those  criticising  the  Indian  system.  None  so  significantly 
desire  the  type  of  change  indicated  in  this  article,  as  many 
bureau  employes  who  will  bear  witness  if  that  time  comes 
when  they  can  be  reasonably  protected. 

For  the  Indian  affairs  system,  by  technical  classification 
and  in  practice,  is  slavery.  Reservation  Indians  are  slaves, 
and  their  enslavement  is  not  benevolent.  There  are  few 
instances  of  modern  slavery  wherein  the  destruction  of  life 
and  of  social  values  has  equalled  the  current  record  of  our 
Indian  slavery.  There  are  no  instances  wherein  the  per- 
sonal sanctuaries  of  the  slave  have  been  so  deliberately, 
invidiously  and  inescapably  violated. 


Slavery,  currently  or  historically  so  recognized,  has  had 
many  forms.  It  has  been  individual  and  again,  collective 
or  racial.  It  has  been  achieved  through  capture,  through 
debt,  through  voluntary  sale  of  children  by  parents,  through 
forced  labor;  it  has  been  maintained  through  sheer  bloody 
force,  through  social  taboo,  through  legal  status,  through 
contracts  enforceable  against  enslaved  communities  or  en- 
slaved individuals.  There  has  been  private  ownership  of 
slaves,  and  quasi-public  ownership  as  in  the  Dutch  cocoa- 
islands  and  the  Belgian  Congo,  and  in  state  ownership  as 
known  in  barbaric  tribes  and  under  Persian  and  Roman 
and  early  Russian  absolutisms.  American  Indian  enslave- 
ment is  of  the  quasi-public  and  state-ownership  type,  and 
is  vested  in  law  as  in  the  Old  South  or  in  ancient  Rome. 

In  one  profound  aspect,  Indians  are  more  nearly  peons  or 
serfs  than  slaves.  For  in  most  instances,  slave  systems  have 
needed  economically  to  conserve  the  life  and  vigor  of  the 
slaves.  The  Indian  affairs  system  is  .faced  with  no  such 
economic  requirement.  Not  around  souls  or  bodies  of 
Indians,  but  around  Indian-owned  property  held  in  trust, 
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does  the  Indian  system  revolve. 
Most  Indians  are  allotted  in 
severalty  under  trust;  and  the 
property  of  an  alloted  Indian 
who  dies  is  more  absolutely 
controlled  by  the  Indian  Bu- 

au  than  while  the  Indian 
lives.  The  "system"  is  not 
troubled  when  in  California, 
for  example,  the  Indians  dwin- 
dle from  150,000  to  19,000 
during  Indian  Bureau  guardian- 
ship from  causes  which,  ad- 
mittedly, normal  preventive 
measures  would  have  prevented. 
The  spiritual  and  physical 
doom  hanging  over  Indians 
would  not  have  existed  in  old- 
fashioned  slaveries. 

Yet  the  inclusive  word — - 
slavery  —  is  the  word  which 
most  adequately  applies ;  the  In- 
dians are  slaves. 

The  apology  for  modern  oc- 
cidental   slaveries    has    always 
been  benevolence ;  and   the  be-      I 
nevolent  profession  has  usually 
led  to  benevolent  enterprise. 

The  status  of  American  Indians 
Congressional    hearings    and    floor 


The  Hopi  Indian  day-school  teacher  at 
Hotavilla,  Arizona 


was  fully  described  in 
debates    beginning    last 


The  Way  Out  for  Indians 

A  BOLISH  the  guardianship  of  the  United  States  over 
^*  the  Indian  person.  It  is  a  survival  from  times 
when  the  Indians  were  enemies  or  prisoners  confined 
under  martial  law  on  reservations  serving  as  prison 
compounds. 

Preserve  the  federal  guardianship  over  Indian  prop- 
erty individual  and  tribal.  Regulate  that  guardianship 
by  statute;  make  it  accountable  to  the  courts;  provide 
for  its  termination,  whether  for  tribes  or  individuals,  in 
the  discretion  of  the  federal  court  or  through  action  by 
Congress  after  recommendation  by  the  court.  S'o  amend 
the  allotment  law  and  other  laws,  as  to  permit  joint  or 
corporate  landholdings  and  industrial  enterprise  by 
partnerships  or  tribes.  Modern  credit  facilities  to  be 
extended  to  Indians;  property  and  earning  capacity,  on 
initiative  of  the  Indian  borrowers,  and  after  approval 
by  the  property  guardian  subject  to  court  review,  to  be 
hypothecate  against  the  loans.  The  spurious  reimburs- 
able indebtednesses  to  be  remitted  through  act  of 
Congress. 

Comprehensive  federal  court  jurisdiction  to  be  estab- 
lished over  civil  and  criminal  matters  on  reservations ; 
the  court  to  be  empowered  in  its  discretion  to  recognize 
tribal  custom  and  authority  in  matters  internal  to  the 
tribes. 

Transfer,  with  minor  exceptions,  all  responsibility  for 
Indian  health  work,  education,  social  service,  agricultural 
guidance  and  welfare  to  the  states;  the  federal  appro- 
priations of  tax-raised  funds  and  Indian  trust  funds  for 
these  uses  to  be  transferred  to  the  states  under  contracts 
and  to  be  supplemented  through  state  appropriations. 

— JOHN  COLLIER 


Chief  "A-i"  of  the  White  River  Apaches. 

The  Apaches  are  still,  as   in  army   days, 

known  by  numbers 


February.     I  here  summarize  it. 

Despite  the  Indian  citizenship  act  of  1924,  Indians  remain 
subject  to  the  plenary  (unlimited)  control  of  the  political 
branch  of  our  government — Congress.  Congress,  through 
statutes  and  through  omissions,  has  delegated  this  plenary 
control  to  the  Indian  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

The  control  involves  Indian  person  and  Indian  property. 
There  are  340,000  Indians  of  whom  225,000  are  "restrict- 
ed," "incompetent,"  "reservation  Indians."  The  Indian 
property,  as  reported  by  the  Indian  commissioner,  is 
$90,000,000  in  cash  and  securities  and  $1,650,000,000  in 
other  values.  The  Indian  estate  is  about  110,000  square 
miles,  and  among  its  resources  are  oil,  coal,  asphalt,  lead, 
zinc,  asbestos,  water-power,  timber,  irrigated  and  unirri- 
gated  farmlands  and  grazing  lands. 

The  Indian  Bureau,  guardian  over  the  Indians  and  their 
estate,  is  not  subject  to  court  review.  Among  the  unreview- 
able  and  absolute  powers  which  it  exerts,  sometimes  by 
statutory  authorization  and  sometimes  by  court  construc- 
tion, are  the  following: 

It  determines  the  mental  competency  of  the  Indians — • 
i.e.,  whether  the  Indian  property  and  person  shall  or  shall 
not  be  under  its  own  control.  Having  determined  225,000 
Indians  incompetent,  thereupon 

It  determines  whether  and  when  the  tribal  or  communal 
landholdings  shall  be  broken  into  "allotments"  to  individuals. 
After  allotment,  the  Bureau's  unconditioned  powers  are 
more  varied  and  more  minute,  and  its  machinery  for  trust- 
administration  becomes  more  elaborate. 

The  allotted  Indian  may  not  sell  his  land  without  the 
Bureau's  consent ;  or  lease  it  without  that  consent ;  or  will 
it  or  inherit  it  without  that  consent ;  or  even  use  it  without 
that  consent.  The  exclusion  of  court-review  is  complete. 
When  allotted  land  is  sold  or  leased,  the  proceeds  are  con- 
trolled by  the  Bureau  absolutely;  (Continued  on  page  474) 
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a  two  years   roaming   about 
given    me    more    excitement 


'EW  things,  in 
Europe,  have  given  me  more 
than  A  People's  Versailles,  which  I  dis- 
covered quite  by  accident  in  the  outskirts  of 
the  city  of  Frankfort  on  the  Main.  And 
few  things  have  given  me  such  an  under- 
standing of  the  attitude  of  the  German  city  towards  its 
people,  of  the  intelligence  of  municipal  officials  and  the 
essential  democracy  of  the  life  that  seems  to  be  finding 
expression  in  that  country  since  the  war.  I  have  known 
Germany  for  thirty  years,  have  studied  in  her  universities, 
have  written  several  books  and  many  articles  on  her  political 
and  social  experiments;  I  have  wondered  what  the  drift 
would  be  when  she  began  to  recover  from  the  depression 
which  I  found  there  two  years  ago  and  the  spirit  of  reaction 
that  then  seemed  to  be  universal.  I  think  I  have  found  an 
answer  in  the  cities,  in  talks  with  bankers,  business  men, 
editors,  officials.  Not  in  Frankfort  alone  but  in  other  cities 
as  well. 

Now  Frankfort  does  not  call  this  enterprise  that  in- 
terested me  so  much  "A  People's  Versailles."  But  that  is 
the  phrase  that  flashed  through  my  mind  as  I  got  my  first 
impression  of  it  one  Sunday  evening  in  April  last.  There 
was  no  doubt  about  the  similarity  in  the  ground  plans  and 


many  of  the  general  effects.  Certainly  the  men  who  planned 
this  peoples'  summer  resort  had  the  imperial  play  places  of 
Louis  XIV  at  Versailles  and  of  Marie  Theresa  at  Schoen- 
brunn  in  mind  as  they  drew  their  lines  across  the  former 
military  training  camp  of  the  Kaiser,  which  the  city  of 
Frankfort  bought  from  the  Empire  after  the  war.  Only 
they  planned  for  500,000  people  instead  of  for  one.  And 
in  this  case  the  men  who  built  this  play  place,  built  it  for 
themselves.  Apparently  they  built  it  gladly,  cheerfully  and 
understandingly  as  did  the  builders  of  the  old  cathedrals 
along  the  Rhine. 

The  site  is  in  the  heart  of  the  public  forests  which  sur- 
round Frankfort  on  every  side.  It  is  scarcely  fifteen  minutes 
from  the  center  of  the  city  by  street  car.  It  lies  along  one 
of  the  main  residential  thoroughfares  of  the  city,  lined  with 
the  palaces  of  the  rich  burghers  who  have  made  Frankfort 
a  powerful  financial  and  commercial  center  for  hundreds 
of  years.  And  apparently  neither  citizens  nor  officials  raised 
any  protest  against  an  invasion  of  this  aristocratic  center 
by  twenty  thousand  people  on  every  Sunday  and  feast-day 
for  six  to  eight  months  of  the  year. 

All  Germany  is  intensely  interested  in  sports.  I  counted 
142  play  and  sport  places,  turn  halls,  swimming  and  other 
athletic  sport  places  in  the  city  of  Frankfort,  not  to  speak 


In  the  immediate  foreground  is  a  sunken  garden  with  fountains  and  sand  pits  for  sun-baths  where 

people  can  sit  and  lie  in  the  sunlight  all  day  long 
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of  a  vast  forest  of  thousands  of  acres  owned  by  the  city 
which  is  used  by  the  people  for  all  kinds  of  open  air  pleasures, 
jermany  takes  to  the  open  on  its  free  days,  and  when  the 
:ity  acquired  the  military  training  camp  after  the  war, 
public-spirited  citizens  began  to  lay  plans  to  convert  it  into 
a  great  play  place  for  every  kind  of  healthy  out-of-door  life. 
They  did  not  call  their  dream  a  "People's  Versailles." 
Rather  they  talked  of  a  stadium.  America  had  stadiums. 
Berlin  had  a  stadium,  Paris  had  a  stadium.  Frankfort 
should  have  one. 

THEY  do  thoroughly  these  things  municipal  in  Germany. 
The  cities  are  run  by  experts,  by  men  who  make  it  a 
profession,  and  beauty  is  never  neglected  in 'any  municipal 
undertaking.  City  planners,  engineers  and  landscape 
gardeners  were  called  in  to  aid  in  the  planning  and  building 
of  the  enterprise.  It  was  laid  out  in  its  entirety.  Every 
bit  of  natural  scenery  was  preserved.  The  surrounding 
forests  provided  a  wonderful  setting,  isolating  the  spot 
from  the  outside  world.  And  industrial  conditions  in 
Germany  provided  another  justification  for  the  undertaking. 
The  mark  was  sinking  slowly  toward  extinction.  Mills  and 
factories  were  closed.  Thousands  of  men  were  out  of  em- 
ployment. They  were  being  supported  at  public  charity  by 
weekly  doles.  Germany  is  thrifty;  Germany  is  intellige.it 
in  the  giving  of  doles.  She  realizes  that  doles  impair  self- 
respect;  they  undermine  the  recipient's  morale.  And  they 
are  an  absolute  waste  to  the  community.  So  Frankfort  put 
her  army  of  unemployed  men  to  work.  Instead  of  doles 
the  city  paid  wages.  It  built  the  play  place  at  a  negligible 
cost,  a  cost  estimated  at  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars. 
The  city  got  its  People's  Versailles  in  exchange  for  doles. 
In  a  sense  it  is  getting  it  for  nothing.  And  the  arguments 
of  those  who  said  that  the  city  was  too  poor  for  this  ex- 


travagance were  answered  by  the  obvious  wisdom  of  the 
plan  adopted. 

The  park  is  shaped  like  a  triangle  with  the  main  entrance 
at  the  apex.  Within  the  park  are  two  principal  axes  con- 
verging at  the  entrance,  each  of  which  is  about  one-half  mile 
in  length.  The  base  is  a  half  mile  wide.  The  main  en- 
trance opens  into  a  broad  parkway  which  brings  one  to  a 
large  two-story  club-house,  containing  restaurants  where 
food  is  provided  at  a  low  cost.  On  the  facade  opposite  to 
the  entrance  is  a  big  open  balcony  where  coffee,  tea  and 
drinks  are  served  and  where  band  concerts  are  held  in  the 
afternoons  and  evenings.  It  was  from  this  balcony  I  got 
my  first  picture  of  this  peoples'  play  place.  Before  me  lay 
a  sunken  mall  several  hundred  feet  wide  with  high  embattle- 
ments  in  the  distance.  In  the  immediate  foreground  was  a 
sunken  garden  with  fountains  and  sand  pits  for  sun-baths 
where  people  could  sit  and  lie  in  the  open  all  day  long.  On 
either  side  were  retiring  rooms.  Immediately  beyond  was  a 
pool  about  four  hundred  feet  square.  Open-air  sun  cures 
are  popular  in  Germany — there  are  many  private  natato- 
riums  where  people  swim  in  the  water  or  lie  in  the  sun- 
light all  day  long.  Here  was  a  public  sun  cure  which  could 
be  used  by  thousands  of  people. 

BEYOND  the  first  pool  was  a  swimming  pool  350  feet 
long  and  100  feet  wide.  There  was  a  deep  diving  pool 
at  one  end.  The  pool  was  elevated.  On  the  tops  were  benches 
for  spectators.  The  pool  itself  was  lighted  above  and  by  in- 
candescent lights  in  the  bottom.  Provision  was  made  for 
heating  the  water  so  that  the  pool  could  be  used  in  the 
spring  and  the  autumn.  On  the  sides  were  dressing-rooms 
and  shower-baths. 

Still  further  on  was  a  stadium.    It  was  designed  especially 
for  bicycle  races  and  sports  of  various  kinds.    It  will  seat 
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several  thousand  people.  The  center  can  be  flooded  for 
skating  in  the  winter.  This  whole  section  as  in  fact  the 
entire  park,  can  be  brilliantly  lighted  at  night  for  contests, 
competitions,  play.  Everything  was  orderly,  clean,  thought 
out  in  advance.  There  was  art  in  everything.  One  might 
easily  spend  a  summer  vacation  here  either  coming  and  going 
each  day  or  living  in  a  hotel  built  for  the  purpose. 

IT  seemed  to  me  that  half  the  population  of  Frankfort 
could  spend  its  summer  days  in  this  play  place,  and  that 
every  one  might  find  facilities  for  the  sports  or  branches  in 
\vhich  he  was  most  interested.  The  entire  family  could  come 
with  children  of  all  ages  and  the  mothers  could  be  quite 
content  that  they  were  free  from  danger.  From  the  big 
swimming  pool  I  returned  to  the  club-house.  I  had  seen 
but  one  division  of  the  recreation  park.  To  the  right  of  the 
club-house  I  came  upon  a  play  place  for  children.  It  was 
detached  from  the  main  thoroughfare  and  enclosed  with 
trimmed  shrubbery  artistically  fashioned  and  suggestive  of 
fairyland.  There  was  but  one  entrance  and  hundreds  of 
children  can  easily  be  supervised  by  a  single  person.  Ex- 
tending out  from  the  club-house  the  entire  length  of  the 
parkway  was  another  series  of  play  places  each  planned  in 
every  detail  for  the  widest  possible  use.  The  first  was  a 
close-cropped  green  lawn  with  raised  terraces  on  the  sites 
and  possibly  800  feet  in  length;  where  the  Turnvereins  of 
the  city  can  meet  to  exercise.  Continuing  through  this  field 
I  came  upon  another  field  of  even  greater  length  and  width. 
It,  too,  is  sunken  with  benches  and  seats  on  either  side. 
There  was  provision  for  four  football  fields  with  another 
field  for  handball.  At  the  end  of  this  field  is  a  huge  indoor 
gymnasium  eliptically  formed  and  two  stories  high. 

On  the  far  side  was  an  open-air  tribune  commanding  the 
big  stadium  which  is  the  central  feature  of  the  park.  In  this 
gymnasium  there  are  instructors,  baths  and  facilities  of 
all  kinds.  Flanking  the  stadium  on  the  right  was  an 
open-air  theatre  sunken  like  an  amphitheatre  with  the  stage 
flanked  with  carefully  trimmed  trees  and  shrubbery  for  out- 
door productions.  It  will  accommodate  several  thousand 
people.  Still  further  on  was  a  field  for  horse  races,  hurdle 
and  obstacle  races. 

The  whole  enterprise  is  known  in  Frankfort  as  the 
Stadium,  but  the  stadium  is  in  reality  but  one  part  of  it. 
The  stadium  is  colossal.  On  one  side  is  a  grandstand,  on 
the  other  the  administration  building  and  tribune  for 
judges.  Here  competitions  of  all  kinds  can  be  held.  Here 
Olympian  meetings  can  be  arranged  for;  here  great  con- 
ventions can  be  staged.  And  it  is  in  constant  use  during 
the  summer. 

•I         I  T 

THE  men  who  planned  this  enterprise  planned  it  for  use, 
and  for  use  by  as  many  people  as  possible.  Transportation 
was  part  of  the  plan.  First  there  were  the  tramways  con- 
nected with  the  main  entrance.  The  steam  railways  were 
extended  to  another  entrance.  On  the  opposite  side  was  a 
bicycle  path.  There  was  another  entrance  for  automobiles 
and  a  special  automobile  highway  from  the  park  to  the  city. 
This  highway  was  exclusively  for  motor  cars.  Pedestrians 
and  cyclists  are  excluded;  if  injured  by  motor  cars,  they 
have  no  redress.  So  complete  are  the  transportation  agencies 
that  20,000  people  can  be  brought  to  the  stadium  or  taken 
away  in  less  than  an  hour's  time. 

And  on  all  sides  are  the  great  forests  which  surround  the 


city  of  Frankfort,  forests  which  have  been  owned  by  the 
city  for  centuries.  For  Frankfort  is  the  largest  real  estate 
owner  in  the  city  if  not  in  the  world.  Frankfort  owns 
24,000  acres  of  land;  of  this  colossal  holding  18,500  acres 
are  within  the  city  limits.  The  total  area  of  the  city  is 
33>35O  acres,  so  that  the  city  itself  owns  more  than  half 
of  the  area  on  which  it  is  built. 

The  German  cities  give  very  little  away.  Germany  does 
not  like  charity,  and  Frankfort  makes  all  of  her  enterprises 
pay  their  way  even  though  the  charges  are  very  low. 
Frankfort  plans  to  make  this  enterprise  self-supporting. 
The  entrance  fee,  the  earnings  of  the  restaurant,  the  hotel 
and  the  Olympic  entertainments  will  yield  a  handsome  in- 
come. The  actual  construction  outlay  was  very  little,  and 
in  a  few  years  time  it  will  be  completely  repaid.  So  Frank- 
fort is  quite  within  the  truth  when  she  says  that  this  People's 
Versailles  cost  her  nothing.  It  was  built  with  money  that 
otherwise  would  have  gone  as  doles.  It  was  built  by  labor 
that  would  otherwise  have  been  unemployed.  It  was  almost 
literally  an  instance  of  making  of  bricks  without  straw,  for 
the  stone  which  I  admired  so  much  in  the  club-house, 
stadium  and  other  buildings  was  not  stone  at  all.  The 
city  engineers  had  discovered  a  way  to  use  the  sand  ex- 
cavated from  the  sunken  gardens  to  make  cement  blocks 
which  had  all  the  appearance  of  finely  cut  stone  and  were 
as  durable  as  granite. 

IT  was  twenty-five  years  ago  when  I  first  became  in- 
terested in  the  German  city  from  reading  Albert  Shaw's 
Municipal  Government  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  The 
outstanding  feature  of  the  German  city  at  that  time  was 
its  businesslike  administration  of  municipal  affairs.  The 
German  city  began  to  widen  its  activity.  It  acquired  the 
street  railways,  gas  and  electric  lighting  undertakings.  It 
became  a  social  as  well  as  business  agency.  Then  town 
planning  became  a  science  and  German  cities  planned 
their  growth  and  development  in  a  norderly,  far-visioned 
way. 

The  city  began  to  house  its  people;  to  erect  model  tene- 
ments; to  put  an  end  to  tenement  slums.  It  was  interested 
in  efficiency,  in  health,  in  making  war  on  disease.  During 
these  years  the  official  vision  of  what  a  city  might  be  and 
should  be  was  widening.  It  was  becoming  more  generous, 
more  human,  more  democratic.  And  in  each  of  these  evolu- 
tionary stages  a  successful  experiment  in  one  city  was  im- 
mediately copied  by  others.  The  German  city  has  always 
been  a  path-finder,  not  for  Germany  alone  but  for  the 
world  as  well.  And  Frankfort  was  always  a  pioneer, 
venturing  into  new  fields.  Now  she  has  recognized  the 
right  of  people  to  play.  She  has  recognized  the  necessity  for 
public  provision  for  leisure.  And  in  this  People's  Versailles 
she  has  made  such  generous  provision  that  even  the  poorest 
can  enjoy  a  summer  vacation  at  their  very  doors  with  con- 
sideration for  their  health,  for  their  happiness  and  for  their 
cultural  entertainment,  all  planned,  equipped  and  super- 
vised by  public  authorities  with  as  much  care  as  is  given  to 
a  museum,  an  art  gallery,  a  city  hall  or  a  private  palace. 
Eighteenth  century  Germany  built  parks  and  palaces  for  a 
royal  ruler.  Present  day  Germany  is  building  parks  and 
play  places  for  the  people.  The  Frankfort  Stadium  seemed 
to  me  a  symbol  of  tomorrow  as  the  old  City  Hall  where 
Kings  and  Emperors  have  been  chosen  and  crowned,  was 
a  symbol  of  yesterday. 
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XS  there  a  new  crisis  in  our  Government's 
relations  with  Mexico?  One  would  think 
so,  to  judge  by  the  sharpness  of  tone  of  Sec- 
retary Kellogg's  latest  note.  Even  more 
ominous  are  the  indications  that  officials  in 
Washington  are  deliberately  attempting  to 
create  throughout  the  country  the  feeling  that  Mexico  is  the 
enter  of  bolshevik  propaganda  in  Central  America.  It  looks 
though  the  Administration  were  seeking  to  create  a  public 
pinion  favorable  to  a  strong  policy  towards  our  southern 
eighbor. 

The  issue  is  not  new.     It  is  the  old  question  of  property 
•ights  of  foreigners.     Acts  of  violence  are  not  charged,  nor 
it  claimed   that   confiscation   has  yet   been   carried  out. 
herefore,  it  is  obviously  absurd  to  call  conditions  in  Mexico 
alshevik. 

The  outstandng  differences  are  three.  They  all  relate 
to  the  recent  land  and  oil  laws  passed  by  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment to  carry  out  the  nationalization  provision  of  the 
Constitution  of  1917.  Are  these  laws  retroactive  in  their 
effect?  Do  they  involve  an  impairment  of  fundamental 
rights  of  the  foreign  property  owners?  Are  they  violative 
of  the  conditions  said  to  have  been  the  basis  of  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  Mexican  Government  in  1923?  To  all  of  these 
questions  Washington  replies  with  an  emphatic  "Yes"'  and 
Mexico  City  with  as  emphatic  a  "No!" 

Our  Government  is  not  questioning  the  general  principle 
of  the  right  of  Mexico  to  nationalize  its  natural  resources. 
It  does  question,  however,  the  right  to  impair  previously 
created  property  rights  of  foreigners.  It  insists  that  the  non- 
retroactive clause  of  the  constitution  makes  constitutional  the 
later  Mexican  legislation  which  affects  adversely  titles 
created  before  the  1917  Constitution  was  promulgated.  There 
is  no  question  as  to  the  status  of  the  rights  of  foreigner? 
created  since  1917.  These  are  admitted  to  be  subject  to  the 
constitutional  limitation  of  that  year.  Everything  centers 
around  investments  and  interests  prior  to  1917.  The  United 
States  holds  that  the  titles  of  oil  lands  created  before  1917 
are  now  valid  and  binding  on  the  Mexican  Government 
Mexico  replies  that  such  titles  were  in  themselves  merely 
incomplete  or  inchoate,  unless  the  foreign  owner  gave  con- 
crete evidence  of  his  intention  to  develop  the  oil  possibili- 
ties of  his  holdings.  The  Mexican  Government  claims  that 
it  is  fully  within  its  rights  when  it  requires  the  holders  of 
titles  to  oil  lands,  on  the  penalty  of  forfeiture,  to  exchange 
them  for  government  concessions.  This  our  Government 
contends  is  unjust  and  in  some  cases  tantamount  to  con- 
fiscation. 

The  second  difference  arises  out  of  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment's insistence  that  the  foreign  property  owners  prom- 
ise not  to  invoke  the  support  of  their  governments  and  instead 
to  submit  themselves  wholly  to  Mexican  jurisdiction  in  all 
disputes  where  their  property  interests  are  concerned.  This, 
the  so-called  "Calvo  clause,"  is  commonly  included  in  Latin- 
American  contracts.  The  controversy  about  it  at  the  present 


juncture  seems  to  be  incidental  rather  than  fundamental. 
To  the  United  States'  third  charge  that  the  land  and  oil 
laws  violate  the  pledge  given  by  the  Mexican  commissioners 
prior  to  recognition,  Mexico  replies  that  its  recognition  was 
not  conditioned  on  that  agreement  and  that  in  any  case  the 
Mexican  commissioners  incorporated  a  reservation  which  left 
their  Government  free  to  enact  the  nationalizatiDii  legisla- 
tion. 

The  controversy  between  the  two  governments  is  essea- 
ially  justiciable.  If  it  cannot  be  settled  amicably  by  diplo 
macy,  it  should  be  referred  to  an  arbitral  tribunal,  such  per- 
haps, as  is  provided  for  in  the  1923  Claims'  Convention. 
Moreover,  in  the  Treaty  of  Guadelupe  Hidalgo,  1848, 
still  in  effect  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  there 
is  a  clause  which  morally  binds  both  governments  to  rcfei 
this  sort  of  a  question  to  arbitration.  There  is  no  occasion 
for  ultimata  and  veiled  threats,  except  to  encourage  the 
enemies  of  the  Mexican  Government  at  home  and  abroad. 
Just  now  these  are  trying  to  induce  the  Washington  Gov- 
ernment to  lift  the  arms  embargo.  To  accede  to  this  demand 
would  at  the  present  juncture  be  tantamount  to  an  encour- 
agement of  revolution  against  the  government  of  a  friendly 
state. 

The  Situation  in  the  Philippines 

THE  future  of  the  Philippines  is  more  in  the  news  than 
at  any  time  for  the  past  ten  years.  The  Thompson 
Mission,  the  detailed  daily  reports  of  its  investigations  and 
the  return  of  Colonel  Thompson  a  few  weeks  ago  unite  to 
force  upon  a  reluctant  American  public  some  consideration 
of  this  major  problem.  The  Thompson  report  was  published 
December  23,  the  day  after  it  was  sent  to  Congress  by  the 
President.  Mr.  Coolidge's  letter  of  transmission,  though 
mildly  laudatory,  avoids  committing  the  Administration 
specifically  to  any  detailed  program.  Colonel  Thompson's 
recommendations,  much  more  conciliatory  than  was  antici- 
pated, include: 

Eventual  complete  internal  autonomy,  both  economic  and 
legislative,  under  the  protection  of  the  United  States  for  an 
indefinite  period ; 

The  re-establishment  of  full  cooperation  between  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the  Island  Government  ; 

Replacement  of  the  governor's  "cavalry  cabinet"  by  Ameri- 
can civilian  advisers  technically  trained  to  administer  the 
different  branches  of  civil  government ; 

Supervision  in  this  country  to  be  transferred  from  the  War 
Department  to  a.  special  bureau  in  a  civil  department ; 

Gradual  extension  of  self-government  until  the  cooperation 
between  the  executive  and  legislature  warrant  the  election 
of  a  Filipino  governor-general ; 

The  United  States  to  continue  in  control  of  foreign  rela- 
tions with  a  strengthening  of  our  control  in  the  Moro 
country ; 
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The  Philippine  legislature  to  continue  to  determine 
whether  large-scale  production  of  rubber  and  other  tropical 
products  is  to  be  permitted; 

The  educational  system  to  be  extended  and  to  emphasize 
more  technical  training  on  agriculture,  commerce  and 
finance; 

The  withdrawal  of  the  Government  from  private  business 
ventures. 

If  a  program  comparable  to  these  recommendations  is 
carried  out,  many  of  the  grievances  of  the  Filipinos  will  have 
been  removed;  their  major  demand,  independence,  will  how- 
ever be  but  little  nearer  realization.  That  the  desire  for 
independence  in  the  near  future  is  deep-rooted  in  the  masses 
of  the  Filipino  people  was  convincingly  testified  to  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Association  in  New  York  on 
December  4.  Incidentally,  that  discussion  was  notable  for 
the  presentation  by  W.  Morgan  Shuster,  formerly  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Philippine  Commission  and  secretary  of  public 
instruction  in  the  Philippines,  of  a  plan  by  which  inde- 
pendence would,  after  successive  stages,  be  granted  in  1948. 
It  is  significant  that  the  Filipino  spokesman  on  that  occa- 
sion expressed  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Shuster's  plan,  if  worked 
out  in  consultation  with  Filipino  representatives,  might  be 
acceptable  to  the  Filipino  people.  Why  should  such  a  con- 
ference not  be  held  ?  It  would  be  educatonal  in  the  highest 
degree  and  might  prepare  the  way  for  a  just  and  permanent 
settlement. 

The  World  Court 

WHAT  did  President  Coolidge  mean  by  his  Armistice 
Day  reference  to  the  World  Court?  His  announce- 
ment that  even  though  the  members  of  the  Court  at  their 
September  Geneva  conference  had  decided  to  propose  counter 
reservations  to  the  Senate's  fourth  and  fifth  conditions,  he 
would  not  ask  the  Senate  to  reconsider  its  terms,  can  be 
interpreted  in  two  ways.  The  optimists  say:  "The  Presi- 
dent, knowing  that  the  Senate  would  not  make  any  changes 
and  anxious  to  keep  the  way  open  for  the  eventual  adher- 
ence of  the  United  States,  has  chosen  to  give  the  other  coun- 
tries concerned  public  warning  that  they  must  accept  the 
Senate's  reservations  unconditionally."  The  pessimists  re- 
tort: "It  is  a  clear  case  of  scuttle.  The  President  has  de- 
cided to  'improve  his  hand'  by  discarding  the  Court  issue." 
Whatever  his  motive,  Mr.  Coolidge's  pronouncement  en- 
courages the  enemies  of  the  Court  and  discourages  its 
friends.  Certainly,  there  is  no  disposition  abroad  to  accept 
the  Senate's  terms  unquestioningly.  Therefore,  unless  the 
President  somehow  continues  informal,  diplomatic  nego- 
tiations looking  toward  a  way  out  of  the  impasse,  his  most 
notable  proposal  in  international  affairs  will  have  failed. 

In  view  of  the  uncertainty  of  our  government's  adherence 
to  the  World  Court,  the  leaders  of  many  national  organi- 
zations are  asking  themselves  whether  the  peace  forces  of 
the  country  ought  not  to  rally  behind  a  demand  that  our 
country  negotiate  and  ratify  a  series  of  general  obligatory 
arbitration  treaties,  perhaps  in  the  first  instance  with  Great 
Britain.  The  initiator  of  this  movement,  as  of  so  many 
other  effective  national  efforts,  seems  to  have  been  Carrie 
Chapman  Catt.  More  recently  a  group  of  the  so-called 
radicals,  some  of  whom  are  associated  with  the  Arbitrator, 
adopted  the  same  slogan.  During  the  second  week  in  De- 
cember, the  Second  National  Conference  on  the  Cause  and 
Cure  of  War  called  by  nine  national  women's  organizations 
considered  the  possibility  of  uniting  on  this  as  the  major 
plank  in  their  program  of  peace  activities  during  1927. 


A  brief  survey  of  America's  role  in  this  development  of 
arbitral  procedure  and  commitments  is  enlightening. 

Our  Government  and  people  were  leaders  in  this  move- 
ment, by  precept  and  example,  for  more  than  125  years. 
From  the  Jay  Treaty  in  1794  through  the  Alabama  Claims 
in  1871  and  down  through  two  Hague  Conferences  we  led 
the  world  on  this  broad  road  towards  peace.  But  with 
the  defeat  of  President  Roosevelt's  general  treaties  of  arbi- 
tration in  1905  our  role  became  a  very  different  one.  In 
1908  even  Mr.  Roosevelt  surrendered  to  the  Senate.  In 
1911  President  Taft  was  defeated  by  the  Senate  in  his 
effort  to  carry  his  treaties  of  general  arbitration.  Since  the 
war  we  have  not  been  a  party  to  the  obligations  of  the 
League  Covenants  and  have  done  nothing  to  make  the  pro- 
visions of  that  document  more  effective.  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Geneva  Protocol  our  Government  had  no  part, 
though  individual  American  citizens  were  genuinely  helpful. 
In  the  formulation  of  far-reaching  bi-lateral  arbitration 
treaties  in  the  last  few  years  we  have  contributed  little.  Con- 
trast with  the  unqualified,  binding  treaties  between  Ger- 
many and  Sweden  and  between  Denmark  and  Sweden — 
to  mention  only  two  of  the  unqualified  treaties  between 
European  states — our  recent  treaty  with  Sweden  in  which 
we  continue  to  reserve  questions  of  "international  honor" 
and  "vital  interests." 

Arbitration  is  one  of  the  most  constructive  and  hopeful 
means  of  assuring  peace.  The  rest  of  the  world  is  going 
forward  rapidly  in  the  development  of  arbitral  technique 
and  commitments  while  we  are  standing  still  or  are  looking 
backward.  It  is  imperative  that  the  United  States  be 
brought  to  a  sense  of  its  relative  backwardness.  There  is 
great  need  for  a  unified  program  and  for  concerted  action  by 
the  great  national  organizations,  but  perhaps  even  more 
immediately  necessary  is  a  thorough  study  of  the  factors 
which  account  for  our  country's  reactionary  tendencies  since 
1905.  Unless  those  factors  are  understood  and  can  be 
counteracted,  no  amount  of  general  educational  effort  will 
avail.  We  must  know  what  the  forces  against  us  are  before 
we  can  effectively  combat  them. 

Renascence  in  China 

THE  return  of  Silas  Strawn  and  the  publication  of  the 
report  of  the  Commission  on  Extra-territoriality  in 
China,  over  which  he  has  presided  for  the  past  year,  coincides 
with  the  continued  victories  of  the  Cantonese  national  ar- 
mies. Most  of  the  political  significance  of  the  report  is 
destroyed  thereby.  Its  suggestions  of  basis  on  which  the 
Powers  will  consider  giving  up  their  special  jurisdiction  are 
a  little  academic  in  the  face  of  an  overwhelming  Chinese 
opinion  determined  to  force  the  relinquishment  of  these 
rights  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  The  victorious  Can- 
tonese have  never  veiled  their  fixed  policy  of  ending  all  the 
"unequal"  treaties.  In  this  program  even  the  shadow  gov- 
ernment of  Peking  joins. 

A  welcome  relief  from  the  current  press  stories  of  Chinese 
anarchy,  civil  war  and  political  incapacity  is  a  confidential 
memorandum  prepared  recently  by  the  representative  of  one 
of  the  largest  foreign  interests  in  all  China.  He  reminds  us 
that  "the  changes  that  are  taking  place  in  China  in  these 
few  years  are  in  many  respects  similar  to  those  which  came 
in  Europe  through  a  period  of  two  or  three  centuries  and 
separately  and  successively.  In  China,  simultaneously  and 
quickly  there  are  developing  an  intellectual  renascence,  an 
industrial  development,  an  economic,  social,  and  political 
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revolution.  There  are  bandits  along  the  Yangtze  and  pirates 
on  the  seacoast  because  the  steamships  have  deprived  the 
junkmen  of  their  means  of  livelihood.  The  students  and 
student  class  are  turbulent  because  modern  science  and  de- 
mocracy are  driving  out  the  'vanishing  authorities'  of  the 
classics.  The  militarists  have  grown  in  power  because  the 
people  have  not  yet  had  time  to  learn  that  the  'decree  of 
heaven'  upon  which  all  government  is  dependent  is  now  to 
be  expressed  by  themselves  in  ways  and  by  means  that  they 
have  still  to  discover." 

Nor  is  it  so  certain  that  China  must  develop  a  national 
lictator  in  order  to  be  saved.  The  authority  quoted  above 

rites:  "China  has  been  a  super-democracy,  the  people  being 

overned  by  their  local  guilds  and  clan  and  village  elders. 
For  example,  there  was  no  national  code  of  civil  laws,  for 
civil  rights  were  determined  by  local  customs  and  the  pre- 

dents  of  guild  and  clan  rules  and  decisions,  and  this  is  the 
eason  why  it  is  now  almost  impossible  for  the  Law  Codi- 

ation  Commission  to  draft  a  Code  of  Civil  Laws." 

Perhaps  federation,  rather  than  centralization  is  China's 
path  for  the  future. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Chinese  people  are  much  less 
divided  than  is  commonly  believed.  The  educational  sys- 
tem is  being  developed  as  a  whole.  Similarly,  the  courts 
nd  the  laws  follow  national  rather  than  provincial  lines. 

tie  business  men  are  united  in  a  national  association.  De- 
spite the  warring  of  Tuchens,  the  spirit  of  unity  of  the 
Chinese  people  has  never  been  so  strong  as  now. 

Among  the  most  notable  increasingly  effective  construc- 
tive forces  in  China  today  are  the  following: 

1.  The  growth  of  education  on  modern  lines.     By  1922- 
23,  the  last  year  for  which  the  figures  are  available,  the 
number  of  schools  increased  from  57,267  to  178,972,  and 
the  students  from  1,626,529  to  6,819,486.    And  in  quality, 
as   well   as   quantity,    there   has   been   great   improvement. 
Teachers'  training  goes  forward.     The  education  of  girls 
develops.     Popular  education  is  emphasized. 

2.  "The  literary  revolution  of  these  recent  years  is  both 
an  evidence  of  the  profound  changes  occurring  in  the  realm 
of  thought  and  also  a  possible  influence  affecting  the  mental 
outlook  amongst  educated  classes.     The  living  language  of 
today  has  been  adopted  in  place  of  the  dead  classical  forms 
as  the  literary  medium." 

3.  The  continued  growth  of  foreign  trade  and  the  mari- 
time customs  revenues,  taels  I,2OO,OOO,OOO  in  1916  to  more 
than  taels  2,300,000,000  in  1925,  tell  their  own  story. 

4.  The  maintenance  by  the  great  Chinese  banks  of  their 
currency  at  par. 

5.  The  increase  in  national  consciousness,  whose  manifes- 
tations have  several  times  been  disquieting,  is  fundamental, 
normal  and  sound. 

To  these  should  be  added  the  broader  and  more  states- 
man-like views  recently  taken  by  the  Great  Powers.  For 
example,  Great  Britain,  unmoved  by  the  clamor  from  the 
business  interests  in  the  treaty  ports  for  a  strong  policy,  re- 
fuses to  intervene  with  force  and  apparently  is  getting  ready 
to  support  the  Canton  Government.  The  turning  over  to 
the  Chinese  of  the  Mixed  Court  in  Shanghai,  in  spite  of 
strong  opposition  favoring  some  sections  of  the  foreign  busi- 
ness community,  is  also  symptomatic  of  the  Powers'  increased 
willingness  to  assent  to  China's  demand  for  a  revision  of 
the  present  treaties.  Conciliation  and  understanding  are 
promising  substitutes  for  coercion  and  threats. 
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flO  H  nOC/IB      HUflflpCHoA 
From  Isvestia,  Moscow,  Nov.  24 

CHANGE  OF  FEATHERING 

Sir  A. Chamber/am  before  and  after  the  Imperial  Conference. 
The  feathers  are  marked:  Ireland,  South  Africa,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  Canada.  In  the  lower  picture — after  the  con- 
ference— the  lone  feather:  Independence  of  Dominions  in 
foreign  relations 

The  Imperial  Conference 

THE  recent  imperial  conference  in  London  did  not  draft 
a  constitution  for  the  empire.  It  did  something  much 
more  significant  and  much  more  British.  It  disclosed  in  an 
admirably  frank  document  the  present  organic  and  funda- 
mental relationships  between  the  different  self-governing 
members  of  the  empire.  "They  are  autonomous  communities 
within  the  British  empire,  equal  in  status,  in  no  way  subor- 
dinate one  to  another  in  any  aspect  of  their  domestic  or  ex- 
ternal affairs,  though  united  by  common  allegiance  to  the 
crown  and  freely  associated  as  members  of  the  British  com- 
monwealth as  nations." 


Letters  &  Life 

In  which  books,  plays  and  people  are  discussed 

Edited  by  LEON  WHIFFLE 

The  Century  of  Reform 


Century  of  Reform— thus  M.  A.  De- 
Wolfe  Howe  titles  the  last  hundred  years  of 
American  l'fe  when  he  has  called  the  roll  of 
Causes  and  Their  Champions.  The  roll 
reads : 

The  Red  Cross  and  Clara  Barton 
Temperance  and  Frances  E.  Willard 
New  Use  of  Wealth  and  the  Rockefellers 
Tolerance  in  Religion  and  Phillips  Brooks 
American  Labor  Movement  and  Samuel  Gompers 
Woman  Suffrage  and  Susan  B.  Anthony 
Negro  Advancement  and  Booker  T.  Washington 
World  Peace  and  Woodrow  Wilson 
There  is  a  thrill  in  that  list.    Why,  perhaps  that  century 
that  looked  like  a  chaos  to  its  in-dwellers,  and  is  supercil- 
iously labelled  "Victorian"  and  "laissez-faire"  and  "smug" 
and  "sentimental"  by  its  grand-children,  will  loom  in  history 
as  the  cycle  of  American  Crusades.     Mr.  Howe,  in  his  vol- 
ume that  is  not  very  original  either  in  facts  or  style,  has 
achieved  a  rare  kind  of  originality  by  simply  looking  at  things 
whole.     It  is  good  sometimes  to  look  back  and  count  our 
blessings.     However  dubious  you  may  feel  as  to  the  final 
value  of  some  of  these  reforms,  or  however  you  may  differ 
with  Mr.  Howe  in  his  awarding  of  laurels,  the  total  picture 
is  of  a  kind  of  continuous  ecstacy  of  humanitarian  zeal  that 
must  cheer  both   the  hopeless  and  the  hopeful.     For   the 
hopeless  here  is  proof  of  idealism  in  causes  undertaken  and 
leaders  of  indomitable  courage;  for  the  hopeful  here  is  new 
strength  in  the  knowledge  that  what  was  done  by  these  long 
and  arduous  struggles  can  be  done  again. 

Moreover,  this  is  but  half  the  tale.  Mr.  Howe  is  from 
temperament  a  conservative  even  when  writing  of  cham- 
pions. He  is  not  much  interested  in  left  wings.  Yet  what 
cause  was  ever  won  without  the  left  wing?  Eugene  Debs 
surely  stands  for  something  heroic  in  the  labor  struggle. 
The  ancient  line  of  Quaker  non-resistants  dreamed  of  world 
peace  long  before  President  Wilson  dreamed  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  The  bitter  demands  of  Dr.  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois 
for  recognition  of  the  Negro  have  certainly  molded  our 
present  view  of  race  relations.  In  the  fight  for  suffrage 
Alice  Paul  was  a  champion  if  ever  we  had  one.  We  cannot 
recall  tfiat  Thorstein  Veblen  ever  championed  anything, 
but  his  critique  of  the  leisure  classes  and  their  misuse  of 
wealth  has  not  been  without  effect  on  the  social  use  of  great 
riches.  Robert  G.  Ingersoll  was  not  notably  tolerant,  yet 
somhow  he  taught  tolerance  to  the  average  American.  The 
practical  idealist  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  won  the  victory 
that  Miss  Willard  inspired.  One  crusade,  perhaps  the 
greatest  of  all,  that  for  helping  women  and  children  to  better 
lives,  Mr.  Howe  has  missed.  Yes,  it  is  a  queer  list  that  does 


not  name  Jane  Addams— the  world  champion  of  sweetness 
and  light  for  just  folks. 

But  how  ungenerous  it  is  to  find  fault  with  Mr.  Howe! 
These  are  his  champions,  and  ours,  and  a  memorable  brother- 
hood. It  is  a  beneficent  deed  to  have  given  in  small  com- 
pass so  much  evidence  that  America  breeds  idealists  as  well 
as  inventors  and  captains  of  industry.  Here,  simply  and 
clearly  told,  are  tales  of  our  crusaders,  woven  out  of  his- 
tory and  biography  into  a  volume  that  he  rightly  says  might 
have  been  called  Studies  in  American  Idealism.  The  author 
is  no  Strachey  or  Gamaliel  Bradford  with  their  penetrant 
apprehension  of  souls  or  their  creative  imagination  that 
makes  souls  take  on  flesh  and  move  as  humans  among  us. 
He  gives  few  uncanny  hints  of  what  fire  within  enabled 
these  leaders  to  change  the  design  of  their  times.  But  he 
does  outline  the  high  lights,  and  offers  a  primer  that  will 
impress  upon  many  readers  the  fact  that  history  is  not 
all  made  by  military  and  state  heroes. 

His  book  offers  a  theme  for  variations  on  causes.  First, 
how  few  causes  are  ever  won !  The  Red  Cross  is  a  fact  and 
its  humanitarian  creed  accepted  by  the  world.  Woman 
Suffrage  is  in  the  Constitution — though  women  are  still 
fighting  for  broader  rights.  Temperance  has  achieved  the 
Constitution,  but  not  yet  won  the  hearts  of  our  country- 
men. The  use  of  wealth,  however,  is  still  a  puzzle;  the 
advancement  of  the  Negro  still  a  hope ;  World  Peace  still  a 
dream.  Labor  has  its  almost  annual  battles  for  existence. 
And  the  very  word  tolerance  rings  queer  in  a  world  full  of 
fundamentalists  and  modernists  and  knights  of  the  Klan. 

IT  is  instructive  also  to  perceive  that  the  causes  now  most 
nearly  won  had  women  champions.  The  women  started 
out  almost  a  hundred  years  ago  to  make  war  less  terrible,  to 
stop  drunkenness,  and  to  win  the  vote.  Today  they  have 
concrete  achievements  as  symbols  of  victory.  Do  they  make 
better  crusaders  than  men?  Or  do  they  perhaps  with  an 
inner  sense  of  reality  based  on  biology  elect  causes  that  can 
be  won?  They  have  faced  conditions,  not  theories,  and 
shown  inconsiderable  interest  in  trying  to  change  vague 
social  sanctions  and  ideologies.  They  are  interested  in 
social  status  only  as  a  weapon — and  so  demanded  equal 
suffrage.  They  fought  to  free  the  slave,  yet  they  have  been 
but  politely  interested  in  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  They 
have  always  dealt  with  life  and  suffering  and  so  have  been 
able  to  define  their  causes  to  the  plain  people,  and  muster 
behind  them  irresistible  emotional  forces.  It  seems  time  to 
ask  whether  we  had  better  not  interest  women  champions  in 
some  of  our  lagging  causes — or  would  they  be  interested? 

The  last  lesson  of  Mr.  Howe's  very  fertile  book  is:  no 
champion  ever  won  a  cause  alone.  They  merely  lead  cam- 
paigns in  a  long  war.  Phillips  Brooks  passes  on  the  torch  to 
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the  strange  hand  of  Clarence  Darrow.  Woodrow  Wilson 
finds  an  ally  in  Lord  Robert  Cecil.  Samuel  Gompers  needs 
the  complement  of  Mother  Jones.  The  Rockefellers  take  a. 
leaf  from  Andrew  Carnegie's  book  of  benefactions.  And 
back  of  them  all  is  that  vast  army  of  unknown  soldiers 
whose  tiny  daily  martyrdom  and  long  vigils  in  the  night 
give  birth  to  the  cause  and  crown  the  champions. 

LEON  WHIFFLE 

CAUSES  AND  THEIR  CHAMPIONS,  by  M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe.     Little. 
Brown  and  Co.     331  pp.     Price  $4.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

The  Gift  of  the  Jungle 

E    revolutionary   significance    of    this    study    of    the 
jungle-cults  and  culture  of  the  so-called  "bushnegroes" 
of  Suriname,  a  South  American  settlement  that  is  a  perfect 

eplica  of  the  original  African  scene,  is  that  the  philosophy 
of  the  jungle  is  not  left  out.  Consequently  instead  of  a 
curious,  primitive  and  pathetically  backward  society  such  as 
is  usually  presented,  the  jungle  viewed  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  skyscraper  and  the  gothic  spire,  we  have  a  vivid 
picture  of  society  living  in  ways  that  the  tropics  dictate, 

irviving  by  that  most  impressive  and  universal  of  all  laws 
of  life,  adaptation  to  environment.  At  last  we  seem  to  have 
come  to  the  right  rationale  of  scientific  judgment  of  human 
types  of  society — and  it  is  significant  that  Mr.  Vandercook 
believes  this  and  applies  it  consistently.  Morals,  customs, 
crafts,  people,  human  relations,  intimate  and  casual  are  all 
judged  by  this  graciously  relative  standard,  and  marvelous 
to  say,  we  read  his  picture  of  this  primitive  folk  with  almost 
the  envy  of  Rousseau,  whose  golden  age  of  savagery  was 
not  so  long  ago  a  romantic  dream. 

Mr.  Vandercook  finds  the  tropical  forests  "the  most 
strenuous  place  in  the  world  to  live,"  he  discovers  their 
strange  fatalistic  philosophy  not  only  to  be  a  natural  reaction 
to  the  environment,  but  a  protective  and  effective  device, 
it  is,  he  says,  "the  genius  of  content,  the  skill  of  a  philosophy 
that  can  accommodate  itself  to  myriad  defeats,"  he  finds  its 
morals,  as  indeed  all  students  of  primitive  African  societies 
not  of  the  missionary  bias  have  found  them  to  be,  exemplary 
in  practice  even  when  not  lofty  in  conception.  And  when 
it  comes  to  skill  and  technique  in  living,  where  all  of  it 
has  to  be  reduced  to  a  personal  equipment  of  body  and  a 
few  crude  implements,  there  is  where,  in  the  enthusiasm  of 
this  report,  our  most  complete  transvaluation  of  values  has 
to  come,  with  the  jungle-man  sitting  astride  our  humbled 
vanity  by  the  end  of  the  account.  The  chapter  on  the 
Crafts  of  the  Jungle  is  a  revelation.  The  five  days'  skilful 
sleepless  woodburning  that  goes  to  the  making  of  a  balanced, 
beautifully  carved  canoe,  "flawlessly  symmetrical  without 
caliper  or  rule"  is  an  epic  of  craftsmanship.  We  realize 
that  better  than  the  idealization  of  savage  life  with  alien, 
sentimental  values  or  the  later  mode  of  belittling  it  with, 
invidious  comparisons,  has  come  at  last  an  objective  approach 
that  lets  the  life  bring  forward  its  own  values  and  stand  in 
its  intrinsic  simplicity  and  unembarrassed  frankness. 

Quite  interesting  too  is  Mr.  Vandercook's  belief  in  this 
same  basis  of  life  values  for  the  black  man  even  under  civil- 
ization. He  overlooks,  I  think,  how  integral  a  part  of 
European  culture  these  same  descendants  of  the  African 
aborigines  have  become,  but  he  is  essentially  sound  and  pro- 
gressive in  his  dictum  that  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  but  with  peculiar  necessity  for  his  own  self-respect 
and  soul's  good,  "the  civilized  Negro  must  lose  his  contempt 
for  his  'heathen'  brethren  in  Africa  and  in  the  jungles"  and 
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From  an  engraving  by  William  Blake,  an  illustration  for  Tom  Tom  by 
John  W.  Vandercook,  Harper's 

Captain  Stedman  superintending  the  skinning  of  a  giant 
Suriname  boa  constrictor 

that  "a  race  is  like  a  man.  Until  it  uses  its  own  talents, 
takes  pride  in  its  own  history,  and  loves  its  own  history, 
and  loves  its  own  memories,  it  can  never  fulfil  itself  com- 
pletely." But  the  world  goes  not  only  by  culture  heritages, 
but  by  culture  adoptions  and  the  final  test  of  proper  assimila- 
tion is  effective  use,  which  if  consistently  applied  means  that 
the  man  of  the  tropics  must  leave  the  jungle  ways  behind 
him  when  he  leaves  the  tropics,  and  that  instead  of  the  man 
being  the  test  of  the  civilization,  the  civilization  must  always 
be  the  test  of  the  man. 

ALAIN  LOCKE 

TOM    TOM,    by   John    W.    Vandercook.      Harper's.      258    pp.      Price    $3.50 
postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

Greek  Tragedy  on  Broadway 

THE  Captive  (translated  from  Edouard  Bourdet's  La 
Prisonniere  by  Arthur  Hornblow,  Jr.)  now  packing  the 
Empire  theater  is  in  essence  a  Greek  tragedy.  The  theme 
is  Greek — a  Lesbian  passion  that  holds  a  brilliant  girl  captive 
to  a  perverse  love  for  another  woman — herself  married. 
The  inexorable  fate  with  which  this  unclean  amour  ruins 
every  life  it  touches  is  Greek.  The  lessons  I  would  draw 
are  modern.  First,  it  is  almost  incomprehensible  that,  a 
study  of  pathological  sex  love  can  be  put  on  a  public  stage  in 
America,  and  draw  large  audiences.  The  social  critic  may 
well  study  it  as  a  bench-mark  for  the  rising  tide  of  intellect- 
ual tolerance  and  Continentalism.  The  old  mark  was  the 
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bar  against  Brieux's  Damaged  Goods  and  Shaw's  Mrs. 
Warren's  Profession  two  decades  ago. 

Second,  it  is  clear  that  if  such  plays  be  worth  doing,  our 
stage  can  produce  them  with  perfect  cleanness.  The  play 
as  a  play,  the  acting,  and  production  (under  the  brilliant 
aegis  of  Gilbert  Miller)  are  unimpeachably  sincere  and  of 
good  taste.  There  is  not  a  single  condescension  to  the  evil- 
minded.  The  symbolism  is  sterile  as  a  clinic.  Nor  in  fact 
did  the  evil-minded  reveal  themselves.  The  audience  I 
saw  was  serious  and  at  moments  tense,  but  often  I  imagine 
bored  because  their  adolescent  curiosity  expected  something 
else  from  street  gossip.  Broadway  does  not  exactly  hunger 
and  thirst  for  a  Greek  drama  of  inescapable  Fate.  The  talk 
I  overheard  in  the  aisles  was  about  "asylums"  and  the  duty 
of  warning  girls. 

As  playwriting,  The  Captive  is  a  brilliant  tour  de  force. 
The  growing  suspense  as  to  what  force  holds  Irene  de 
Montcel  in  thrall,  the  entangling  of  the  man  who  loves 
her  to  help  save  her  reputation,  the  climax  of  revelation 
through  the  husband  of  the  other  woman,  the  failure  of 
Irene's  marriage  as  a  cure,  and  the  final  recurrence  of  the 
original  situation — husband  to  his  mistress,  wife  to  hers — 
are  rendered  with  intricate  dialogue  and  the  dove-tailing  of 
minor  events.  The  play  is  of  necessity  mostly  talk  (though 
it  lacks  a  chorus)  reflecting  the  dumb  struggle  of  wills 
against  each  other  and  against  themselves.  One  of  the 
women  remains  off-stage — a  mere  malign  force.  Their 
presence  together  would  open  the  gate  for  horror.  Often 
the  restless  coughing  of  the  audience  was  the  most  signi- 
ficant action  of  the  play.  Neither  the  physical  nor  psycho- 
logical basis  can  here  be  staged  nor  does  the  remarkable 
deftness  of  author  and  actors  hide  this  fact.  But  I  think 
no  one  can  deny  that  the  drama  provides  a  vivid  evening. 

Yet  one  leaves  little  purged  by  the  tragedy,  nor  much 
illuminated.  The  essence  of  perversion  is  that  most  of  us 
are  normal.  It  has  not  the  universal  force  that  creates 
a  Lear  or  a  Medea.  The  Captive  therefore  leaves  us  essen- 
tially cold  though  full  of  an  intellectual  pity,  and  with  the 
renewed  conviction  that  the  physician  and  psychiatrist  are 
set  aside  by  society  to  endure  dealing  with  these  misdirections 
of  the  elan  vitale.  The  question  remains  whether  the  play 
is  worth  doing  either  as  drama  or  education.  It  does  preach 
tolerance  for  these  sick  humans  when  Irene  herself  pleads 
that  she  must  be  "cured."  The  entire  drama  points  the 
lesson  that  marriage  under  those  conditions  is  but  "a  shell 
and  a  mockery."  But  it  gives  no  clue  either  to  avoiding  the 
disease  or  sparing  the  innocent.  On  the  whole  the  play  is 
dangerous,  however  sincere.  It  arouses  curiosity  that  might 
otherwise  sleep  on.  LEON  WHIPPLE 

Books  You  Need  Not  Read 

YOU  may  be  humanly  curious  about  two  books  rumored 
to  be  scandalous:  The  Whispering  Gallery,  and  Rev- 
elry. You  need  not  be.  Both  are  stupid  and  useless.  The 
Whispering  Gallery,  presented  as  the  inside  gossip  of  an 
"ex-diplomat,"  turned  out  to  be  a  journalistic  venture  that 
could  not  find  a  father  and  so  was  promptly  withdrawn  by 
the  John  Lane  Company  in  London.  The  American  pub- 
lishers have  not,  we  believe,  followed  this  excellent  example. 
This  pseudo-gossip  is  unpleasant  and  pointless;  and  often 
impresses  the  reader  as  pure  invention.  If  true,  it  is  insig- 
nificant;  if  false,  it  is  cruel  and  indecent.  The  time  spent 
in  this  gallery  is  not  only  wasted,  but  invites  disgust. 
In  Revelry,  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams,  who  did  do  valiant 


service  against  evil  medical  advertising  years  ago,  has  writ- 
ten a  poor  novel  around  certain  thinly-disguised  persons  and 
events  in  the  recent  history  of  graft  at  the  national  Capitol. 
Willis  Markham,  President  of  the  United  States,  a  little 
in  love,  a  little  befuddled  from  drink,  and  greatly  loyal  to 
his  "friends,"  is  the  main  character.  He  ends  just  on  the 
verge  of  exposure  in  a  kind  of  involuntary  suicide.  The 
revelation  of  Washington  intrigue  and  the  technique  of 
corruption  might  conceivably  have  had  real  educational  value 
for  our  indolent  public  opinion  had  not  the  mixing  of 
fiction  with  anonymous  fact  blunted  the  book  either  foi 
evidence  or  moral  lessons. 

This  fashion  of  putting  living  people  into  novels  seems 
futile — sometimes  dangerous.  H.  G.  Wells  says  he  named 
names  because  William  Clissold  was  the  kind  of  man  who 
would  normally  meet  Dean  Inge  and  Bernard  Shaw  in 
real  life.  Edna  Ferber's  mention  of  certain  celebrities 
seems  a  touch  of  gay  insouciance  though  one  of  these  bor- 
rowed characters  got  the  publishers  to  alter  the  text  of 
Show  Boat.  Fiction  and  biography  do  not  mix. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  need  to  be  instructed, 
on  the  personal  lives  and  corrupt  devices  of  some  of  their 
governors,  and  aroused  to  correct  both.  But  will  a  shadowy 
fiction  arouse  them  when  they  are  unmoved  by  the  real 
names  and  dates  set  down  in  Congressional  investigation  and 
court  records?  It  is  fair  to  Mr.  Adams  to  presume  hi* 
pen  was  inspired  by  indignation,  but  it  brought  forth  only 
a  melange  of  innuendo  and  dismal  pictures  of  our  masters 
at  their  unbraced  ease,  tippling,  playing  poker,  chasing 
women.  Here  is  neither  white  rage  nor  judicial  prosecu- 
tion. Plain  folk  will  get  nothing  but  the  mild  snigger  at 
backstairs  gossip,  and  a  reenforcement  of  their  cynicism 
with  respect  both  to  dishonesty  in  government  and  indif- 
ference in  the  governed. 

REVELRY,    by    Samuel   Hopkins   Adams.      Boni   and   Liveright.      318   pp 

Price   $2.00   postpaid  of   The  Surrey. 
THE  WHISPERING  GALLERY,  by  An  Ex-Diplomat.     Boni  and  Liveright. 

288  pp.     Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Surrey. 

Are  Mormons  People 

IF  Mr.  Snowden's  treatise  was  written  for  social  science 
it  merits  little  recognition.  He  is  too  much  concerned 
with  calling  names.  Mormonism  is  nonsense,  illusion,  and 
Joseph  Smith  (he  calls  him  "Joe")  was  a  "deceiver," 
"dreamer,"  "peepstone  expert,"  "money  digger."  Brigham 
Young  was  a  sensuous  man  with  a  "coarse  and  hard  nature," 
"blunt  and  blinded  by  self-interest."  The  Mormons  are 
to  be  pitied  but  can  be  saved  if  we  hurry.  What  is  needed 
is  "a  bright  and  burning  Christianity,"  to  "kindle  and 
purify"  their  "dull  and  degenerate  faith."  Nothing  is  told 
of  the  social  life  of  the  Mormons,  nor  of  family  life,  and 
that  unique  social  experiment  in  community  life,  the  Mor- 
mon village,  is  not  mentioned. 

Wouldn't  it  be  refreshing  to  have  some  scientist  see  the 
Mormons  as  just  people  no  more  to  be  blamed  or  pitied 
than  a  hundred  other  isms  in  our  land?  Our  problem  is  to 
understand  them  and  Mr.  Snowden  helps  us  little.  He 
fell  like  many  before  him  into  the  pit  of  emotionalism, 
accepting  anything  as  proof  so  long  as  it  lambastes  the 
L.D.S.  He  could  have  written  his  magnus  opus  without 
having  visited  Utah  or  even  meeting  a  Mormon.  Indeed 
he  could  have  written  it  without  leaving  the  New  York 
Public  Library. 

NELS  ANDERSON 

"THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  MORMONISM."  by  James  H.  Snowden.     Doran. 
369  pp.      Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 


Havoc  Wrought  by  the  Shorter  Work  Day  in  Steel 


Fitzpatrick  in  the  New  York  World.     Copyright  1926 


"J^t     Present 

every  ton  of 
pig  -  iron  made  in  the 
world,  except  at  two  es- 
tablishments, is  made  by 
men  working  in  double 
shifts  of  12  hours  each, 
having  neither  Saturday 
nor  holiday  the  year 

round." 

Andrew    Carnegie,   in    The 
Forum,   Vol.   I.   p.   544. 

"The  tendency 

with  respect, to 
both  hours  and  Sunday 
work  in  the  steel  industry 
in  Pittsburgh  has  been, 
for  fifteen  years,  towards 
an  increase.  .  .  .  The 
community  ...  is  get- 
ting only  the  tired-out 
leavings  of  some  of  its 
best  men." 

From  the  first  local  pres- 
entation of  the  findings  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Survey,  by 
the  director.  Pittsburgh, 
November  16. 

1QOQ   "'•  A"  alt°~ 

I  y\jy  •  gether  incredi- 
ble amount  of  overwork 
by  everybody,  reaching  its 
extreme  in  the  12-hour 
shift  for  seven  days  in  the 
week  in  the  steel  mills 
and  the  railway  switch  yards." 

By  Edward  T.  Devine,  editor,  giving  "The  Gist  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Survey"  in  its  magazine  publication  in  Charities  and  the  Commons 
(predecessor  of  The  Survey),  March  6,  p.  1035. 

1  Q1  r\  "The  12-hour  day  is  ^e  working  schedule  for  the 
lyiU.  majority  .  .  .  and  the  24-hour  shift  comes  once 
every  two  weeks  for  large  numbers.  .  .  .  Many  a  steel  worker 
has  said  with  grim  bitterness  'Home  is  just  the  place  where  I 
eat  and  sleep.  I  live  in  the  mills'." 

John  A.  Fitch,  The  Steel  Workers,  pp.  200,  201;  Findings  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Survey,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  6  vols. 

"*•    believe    th3*   we    snould    condemn    the    12-hour 
day,   and   indicate   that   we   are   willing   to  support 
a  movement  for  a  shorter  work  day  in  our  great  industry." 

From  letter  of  Charles  M.  Cabot  addressed  to  stockholders  of  the 
U.S.  Steel  Corporation,  March  26,  1912. 

1  Q1  9  "^e  are  °*  t'le  °P'n'on  lhat  a  12-hour  day  of  labor, 
1.71Z/.  followed  continuously  by  any  group  of  men  for 
any  considerable  number  of  years,  means  a  decreasing  of  the 
efficiency  and  lessening  of  the  vigor  and  virility  of  such  men." 

Report  of  Stockholders'  Committee  of  the  U.S.  Steel  Corporation, 
William  H.  Mathews,  Secretary,  adopted  at  annual  stockholders 
meeting,  April  15,  1912. 

"|  Q 1  O  "It  is  believed  that  unless  competing  iron  and  steel 
L  s  U«  manufacturers  will  also  enforce  a  less  than  12-hour 
day  the  effort  to  reduce  the  12-hours  per  day  at  all  our  works 
will  result  in  losing  a  large  number  of  our  employees." 

From  report  of  Finance  Committee  of  LT.S.  Steel  Corporation  at 
annual  meeting  of  stockholders,  April  21,  i"13.  (This  assumed  no 
adequate  wage  adjustment  for  tonnage  men  in  making  the  change.) 

1  Q 1  Q     "3-  Eight-hour  day 
*•  s  -*-  '' «   "4.  One  day's  rest  in  seven 
"5.  Abolition  of  24-hour  shift." 

From   the   "demands"    of   the   striking  steel    workers. 

1  07 0     "None  can  dispute  the  demoralizing  effects  on  fam- 
'-•'  "*-'•   ily  life  and  community  life  of  the  inhuman  twelve- 
hour  day." 

Report  on  the  Steel  Strike  of  1919,  p.  65.  Interchurch  World  Move- 
ment; Bishop  Francis  J.  McConnell,  chairman;  Heber  Blankenhorn, 


From  Three  Shifts  in  Steel: 
The  Long  Day  and  The 
Way  Out;  a  special  num- 
ber of  The  Survey  present- 
ing the  results  of  prelim- 
inary studies  by  The  Cabot 
Fund:  John  A.  Fitch, 
Whiting  Williams,  S.  Adele 
Shaw.  Mar.  5.  John  A. 
Fitch.  The  Survey  March 
5,  1921,  p.  791. 

"The  desira- 
bility of  aban- 
doning the  two-shift  lies 
not  in  the  extent  to  which 
it  is  used  but  in  the  fact 
that  the  twelve-hour  shift 
day  is  too  long  when 
measured  by  twentieth 
century  ideas  as  to  the 
proper  conduct  of  indus- 
try." 

The  Twelve-Hour  Shift  in 
Industry,  by  the  Commit- 
tee  on  Work  Periods  in 
Continuous  Industries  of 
the  Federated  American 
Engineering  Societies,  H. 
E.  Howe,  chairman,  pre- 
senting the  results  of 
studies  carried  on  under 
the  direction  of  Morris  L. 
Cooke  by  Horace  B.  Dury, 
Bradley  Stoughton  and  oth- 
ers, made  under  grant  from 
the  Cabot  Fund,  pp.  5-6. 

1077  President 
J.~*»*'«  Harding  urges 
steel  companies  to  aban- 
don twelve  -  hour  day. 
Judge  Gary  as  president 
of  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute  appoints  committee  to  consider  it. 

"If  the  twelve  hour  day  in  the  iron  and  steel  indus- 
try should  be  abandoned  at  present,  it  would  in- 
crease the  cost  of  production  on  the  average  about  fifteen  per 
cent;  and  there  would  be  needed  at  least  60,000  additional 
employees." 

From  adverse  report,  committee  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  May  25. 

June  6 — "The  forces  of  organized  religion  in  America  are 
now  warranted  in  declaring  that  this  immorally  indefensible 
regime  of  the  12-hour  day  must  come  to  an  end." 

Statement  issued  by  the  Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service 
of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches,  Social  Action  Department  of  the 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Council  and  the  Social  Justice  Commission 
of  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis. 

June  18 — President  Harding  writes  letter  to  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute  expressing  regret  at  decision  and  calling  on  institute  to 
pledge  itself  to  abandon  twelve-hour  day  as  soon  as  possible. 

June  27 — Directors  of  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  write 
President  Harding  of  decision  "to  secure  in  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  of  this  country  a  total  abolition  of  the  twelve-hour 
day  at  the  earliest  time  practicable." 

August  3 — Judge  Gary  announces  that  "manufacturers  of 
iron  and  steel  representing  substantially  the  entire  industry 
of  this  country  will  now  begin  the  total  elimination  of  the 
twelve-hour  day." 

Extra  dividend  of  %  of  1  per  cent  paid  to  holders  of  common  stock 
of  the  U.S.  Steel  Corporation. 

Officers    of    U.S.    Steel    Corporation    announce    in 
annual    report    complete    abandonment    of    twelve- 
hour  shift  in  February,  1924. 

Extra  dividend  of  2  per  cent  paid  to  holders  of  common  stock  of 
U.S.  Steel  Corporation. 

"We  went  over  without  a  ripple.  The  striking  thing  about 
it  was  how  easily  it  was  done.  There  was  no  interference 
with  production — nothing.  It  was  a  great  surprise  to  us  all." 

Interview  with  official  of  a  Pittsburgh  steel  company  on  abolition 
of  12-hour  shift — quoted  in  article  by  S.  Adele  Shaw — Survey,  Sept. 
1.  1924,  p.  568. 

1  Q"!  C      Regular   dividend   on   common   stock   of   U.S.   Steel 
7 LJ,    Corporation   raised  from   5   to  7  per  cent. 


1924. 


secretary. 

1Q71       "The  steel  industry  is  still  a   12-hour  industry.    To       1Q7/£     December   16— announcement   by  'Directors   of   U.S. 
**''*•*    a  lesser  extent  it  is  still  a  7-day  industry.    Men  who       1-7 L,\J.   Steel  Corporation   of  an   increase  in   common  stock 
work  until  they  are  tired  out,  to  whom  life  is  a  continual  round 
of  work,  eat  and  sleep,  have  little  time  or  thought  for  civic 
affairs,  for   matters  pertaining  to   the  common  good." 


amounting  to  40  per  cent  of  present  outstanding  shares,  and 
worth  at  par  $203,321,000,  to  be  distributed  "as  an  extra 
special  dividend  to  common  stockholders." 
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ON  December  13,  Survey  Associates  held  a 
dinner  meeting  to  consider  Water  Power  and 
the  Social  Stake  in  It  at  the  Hotel  Astor  in 
New  York  city.  When  it  was  announced 
that  Governor  Smith  of  New  York  was  to 
be  the  principal  speaker,  friends  called  up 
Robert  W.  deForest,  president  of  Survey  Associates  and 
chairman  of  the  meeting,  to  ask  whether  The  Survey  was 
a  political  organ,  whether  it  was  going  into  politics.  "No, 
not  that  I  know  of,"  said  Mr.  deForest.  He  explained 
that  The  Survey  is  an  educational  institution,  that  it  is 
a  novel  venture  in  crossing  journalism  with  research  and 
education,  that  it  is  a  forum  where  men  and  women  of  many 
minds  thrash  out  the  social  kernels  of  controversial  issues, 
that  as  one  of  its  elements  it  carries  forward  through  the 
printed  page  the  tradition  of  the  New  England  town  meet- 
ing. "It  furnishes  a  platform,"  said  Mr.  deForest,  and  he 
impressed  this  fact  upon  the  speakers,  Elon  H.  Hooker,  a 
Republican  and  president  of  the  Hooker  Electro-Chemical 
Company,  Ann  Dennis  Bursch,  member  of  the  Living  Cost 
Committee  of  the  National  League  of  Women  Voters,  and 
Governor  Smith.  They  all  took  the  cue.  Each  attempted 
to  be  non-controversial,  non-political,  to  get  at  the  social 
nub  of  their  subjects.  But  all  of  them  took  it  for  granted 
that  the  most  social  way  of  tackling  the  water-power  problem 
was  the  businesslike  way. 

Mr.  Hooker  had  for  his  subject  Muscle  Shoals  and 
Agriculture.  He  declared  himself  one  of  those  "who  do  not 
believe  in  the  government  operation  of  anything."  He  felt 
that  Muscle  Shoals  should  be  used  in  a  businesslike  way, 
the  most  efficient  way  to  the  end  to  which  it  had  been 
dedicated.  The  great  Wilson  Dam  at  Muscle  Shoals  had 
been  built  at  extravagant  cost  during  the  war  to  produce 
nitrates  for  explosives,  with  the  proviso  that  it  should,  when 
peace  came,  be  devoted  to  taking  nitrate  out  of  the  air  for 
the  production  of  agricultural  fertilizers.  When  money  is 
taken  out  of  general  taxes,  an  explanation  is  properly  called 
for  if  it  is  used  in  the  interest  of  any  special  class;  in  the 
case  of  Muscle  Shoals,  the  situation  is  reversed.  "You  will 
have  to  explain  in  this  case  if  you  don't  devote  it  to  agricul- 
ture." Our  farmers  are  taking  nine  million  tons  of  nitrogen 
out  of  the  soil  each  year.  They  are  putting  back  about  five 
and  a  half  million  tons.  The  fertilizer  industry  has  a  present 
capacity  of  only  two  hundred  thousand  tons.  Men  are 
afraid  to  invest  in  the  industry  because  the  farmers  have  not 
been  educated  to  the  use  of  concentrated  fertilizers  which 
could  save  them  hundreds  of  millions  a  year.  Muscle 
Shoals  has  a  capacity  of  only  forty  thousand  tons  of  nitrogen 
a  year. 

Mr.  Hooker  would  have  the  government  entrust  the 
operation  of  the  plants  there  to  a  small  group  of  business 


men  who  would  agree  to  serve  for  a  reasonable  share  of  the 
earnings.  But  he  would  then  have  the  government  use 
"all  those  great  agencies  of  the  government  and  the  states 
which  are  represented  in  the  national  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  state  departments  of  agriculture,  the  farm  ex- 
periment stations  all  over  the  country  connected  with  the 
railroads  and  the  agricultural  colleges"  to  break  down  the 
"sales-resistance"  against  concentrated  fertilizer  with  the 
help  of  the  advertising  value  of  Muscle  Shoals.  As  he  saw 
it,  this  would  be  the  businesslike  way  of  using  the  people's 
investment  in  that  great  project. 

Mrs.  Bursch  felt  that  the  controversy  between  the 
partisan  advocates  of  private  or  public  ownership  and  opera- 
tion of  water  powers  was  largely  academic.  As  a  representa- 
tive of  women  as  domestic  engineers,  her  interest  was  in 
getting  an  abundant  supply  of  electricity  at  rates  low  enough 
to  enable  women  to  use  freely  the  electrical  apparatus  which 
eliminates  drudgery.  What  was  the  businesslike  way  of 
going  about  the  job?  Why,  to  find  out  whether  private  or 
public  operation  would  get  the  desired  result  in  the  most 
efficient — the  most  businesslike  way!  What  she  wanted 
was  "yard-sticks  with  which  to  measure  the  relative  value 
and  economies  of  public  and  private  ownership  and  opera- 
tion of  power  sources."  There  were  four  great  water-power 
undertakings  which  should  be  publicly  owned  and  operated 
in  the  best  way  for  comparison  with  the  best  private  opera- 
tions— the  Seattle  municipal  plant,  Boulder  Canyon  on  the 
Colorado,  Muscle  Shoals,  and  the  St.  Lawrence.  For  Mrs. 
Bursch,  business  was  not  a  question  of  ownership,  but  a 
technique — the  best  way  of  getting  desired  results. 


GOVERNOR  SMITH,  too,  wanted  a  businesslike  way 
of  handling  the  water-power  resources  still  in  actual 
possession  of  the  people  of  New  York.  His  address  is  printed 
in  this  issue.  He,  too,  sees  business  as  a  technique.  He  has 
shown  conspicuous  power  of  invention  in  applying  the  best 
business  technique  to  the  administration  of  the  state's  business. 
He  commands  the  respectful  attention  of  men  and  women 
of  all  parties  because  he  has  a  unique  knowledge  of  the 
state's  administrative  history  and  machinery,  and  because 
he  deals  with  the  state's  business  with  the  same  regard  for 
the  best  business  technique  that  the  ablest  business  ex- 
ecutives bring  to  the  administration  of  the  property  of  their 
stockholders.  He  was  largely  responsible  for  the  New  York 
Port  Authority,  a  non-political  instrumentality  for  handling 
public  business  in  a  businesslike  way.  The  same  conception  he 
now  applies  to  the  problem  involved  in  the  development  of 
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the  state's  power  resources.  It  is  a  conception  in  which 
business  as  a  technique  has  scored  one  of  its  most  significant 
triumphs. 


THE  United  States  Senate  on  December  13  crowded 
back  the  Phipps-Parker  bill  (Senate  2696)  to  authorize 
the  appropriation  for  the  Sheppard-Towner  Act,  from  its 
strategic  place  as  unfinished  business  to  its  former  status 
on  the  calendar.  The  Senate  has  now  set  December  22  for 
adjournment  over  the  holidays.  The  little  group  of  very 
powerful  men  who  use  this  policy  of  delay  shrewdly  prevent 
the  bill  from  coming  to  a  vote  directly.  They  get  it  "talked 
out."  The  vote  is  on  the  date  on  which  action  shall  be 
taken.  They  thus  escape  getting  their  names  recorded  for 
the  long  future  as  voting  Nay.  They  practise  evasion.  If 
any  of  them  die  before  the  Senate  reconvenes  after  New 
Year's,  their  voting  record  will  be  clear!  This  subter- 
ranean procedure,  this  permanent  fear  of  a  vote,  emphasizes 
the  great  popularity  of  the  Act.  It  is  the  price  of  the  ex- 
cessively safeguarded  right  of  the  Senate  minority  to  delay, 
and  what  a  price,  in  this  case,  if  they  are  allowed  to  con- 
tinue until  Congress  adjourns  on  March  4! 

Since  November  1921,  when  it  was  signed,  the  Act  has 
had  faithful  friends  enough  voting  steadly  for  it,  to  assure 
the  needed  funds.  They  are  confident  that  the  Phipps- 
Parker  bill  will  pass  as  soon  as  it  can  reach  a  vote.  Senator 
Wadsworth  and  other  unwearied  opponents  have  been 
defeated.  But  their  terms  do  not  expire  until  March  4. 
Now,  therefore,  is  the  time  for  men  and  women  who  wish 
to  stop  the  preventable  death  of  mothers  and  children  in 
all  the  states,  to  use  the  mails,  the  press,  the  pulpit  and 
platform  and  telephone.  If  then  an  early  date  is  not  set, 
they  can  form  delegations  to  Washington  to  demand  of 
their  senators  face  to  face  an  early  favorable  vote  upon 
this  life-saving  measure. 


elusion  of  buildings  devoted  to  business,  trade,  etc.,  from 
the  residential  districts,  bears  a  rational  relation  to  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  community" ;  indeed,  the  Court 
was  even  so  far  apprised  of  sound  principles  in  community 
planning  that  it  added:  "Another  ground  [for  such  ex- 
clusion] is  that  the  construction  and  repair  of  streets  may 
be  rendered  easier  and  less  expensive  by  confining  the 
greater  part  of  the  heavy  traffic  to  the  streets  where  business 
is  carried  on." 

All  this  is  very  heartening.  Whether  it  marks  a  new  epoch 
in  American  city  development  depends  solely,  now,  on  the 
extent  to  which  voters  and  public  authorities  are  prepared 
to  act  in  the  public  benefit.  In  this  case,  the  law  has  caught 
up  with  social  need  and  on  certain  grounds  has  passed  beyond 
current  practice  in  zoning,  where  this  practice  is  trimmed 
more  closely  to  the  demands  of  real  estate  interests  than  to 
the  common  welfare.  What  our  cities  now  need  are  com- 
munity planners  who  will  use  our  best  technical  knowledge 
of  city  planning  with  a  view  to  putting  into  effect  the  right 
plans  and  not  merely  the  expedient  ones. 


THE  recent  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
upholding  the  zoning  ordinance  of  an  Ohio  village 
means  that  all  our  cities  at  last  hold  the  responsibility  for 
their  growth  and  development  in  their  own  hands.  In  a 
masterly  decision,  the  Court  has  shown  that  the  police  power 
must  necessarily  broaden  in  effect  as  new  conditions  and 
new  functions  arise,  and  that  conditions  in  present-day 
cities  may  require  restrictions  on  private  property  and 
private  initiative  that  would  have  been  burdensome  a  century 
ago.  Until  now  the  growth  of  every  city  has  been  more 
or  less  at  the  mercy  of  private  interests,  and  these  interests 
have  worked  mainly  towards  a  continuous  speculative  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  ground  rents.  The  Amber  Realty 
Company,  which  defended  the  present  case  before  the 
Supreme  Court,  argued  against  a  zoning  ordinance  of 
Euclid,  Ohio,  which  restricted  a  certain  plot  of  land  to 
residential  use  on  the  ground  that  it  destroyed  the  much 
higher  prospective  value  of  this  property  for  industrial  uses. 
In  upholding  the  right  of  the  community  to  ensure  its  own 
orderly  development,  the  Court  pointed  out  "that  the  ex- 


T HANKS  to  the  New  York  State  Housing  Board  the 
castles-in-the-air  stage  of  slum  clearance  in  Manhattan 
and  Brooklyn  has  begun  to  give  way  to  cost-accounting. 
In  its  preliminary  report  to  Governor  Smith — a  document 
whose  thirty-one  pages  are  short  on  rhetoric  but  long  on 
close  figuring — the  Board  records  the  prevailing  cost  of 
land  in  the  congested  areas  where  it  is  proposed  to  build 
decent  new  tenements  to  replace  the  standing  atrocities. 
Then  it  sketches  briefly  the  options  in  tenement  design:  the 
familiar  Metropolitan  Life  units,  occupying  50  or  51  per 
cent  of  the  ground  area;  more  compact  units  occupying 
58  per  cent  or,  with  a  recreation  court,  50  per  cent;  and 
more  open  units  occupying  about  48  per  cent  and  40  per  cent. 
Each  type  of  house,  in  five  and  six  stories,  is  theoretically 
applied  to  each  grade  of  land  worth  from  six  dollars  to 
fifteen  dollars  a  square  foot.  The  resulting  costs  are  worked 
out  in  rent  per  room  per  month. 

Assuming  that  the  computations  were  competently  made 
— which  is  reasonable  in  view  of  the  personnel  of  the  com- 
mission, headed  by  Darwin  R.  James,  and  its  advisers,  who 
include  Arthur  C.  Holden  as  architect,  Walter  Stabler, 
Alexander  M.  Bing,  Clarence  H.  Holmes,  and  the  New 
York  Regional  Plan  Committee — this  report  gives  the 
public  for  the  first  time  some  basis  for  judging  what  can 
and  what  can  not  be  done  in  New  York's  slum  areas.  If 
local  tax  exemption  is  granted,  it  appears  that  there  are 
some  2,000  city  blocks  on  which  it  would  be  possible  to 
build  an  economical  type  of  six-story  tenement  to  rent  for 
not  more  than  $12.50  per  room  per  month- — the  maximum 
set  by  the  housing  law  for  building  under  the  Board's 
authority.  But  it  also  appears  that  this  relatively  inex- 
pensive house  could  not  be  built,  even  on  the  sixty-one 
blocks  which  were  rated  at  less  than  $6  a  square  foot,  to 
rent  for  less  than  $9.25  a  room — which  cuts  the  ground, 
so  to  speak,  from  under  August  Heckscher's  proposed  houses 
renting  at  $5  a  room  a  month.  But  Mr.  Heckscher  has 
done  a  service  in  drawing  attention  to  these  hypothetical 
five-dollar  rooms.  Four  rooms  at  $12.50  each  a  month 
come  to  $600  a  year,  and  that  is  pretty  high  rent  for  a 
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family  with  an  income  of  $2,500.  Yet,  according  to  the 
estimate  of  the  late  Housing  Commission  [see  The  Survey, 
Feb.  15,  1924],  two-thirds  of  the  people  of  New  York 
have  family  incomes  of  less  than  $2,500.  Slum  clearance 
on  this  basis  seems  to  mean  ousting  the  very  poor  from 
the  disgraceful  quarters  they  can  afford,  to  make  room  for 
the  relatively  well-to-do  in  new  tenements. 

What  is  to  become  of  the  dispossessed  ?  That  is  only  one 
of  the  unanswered  questions  here.  Will  private  capital  come 
through?  Will  the  limited-dividend  companies  proposed  by 
the  law  [see  The  Survey,  March  15,  1926]  work  without 
the  credit  resources  of  a  state  housing  bank  such  as  the 
governor  originally  proposed?  Should  wage-workers  live  in 
Manhattan  anyway?  Should  the  city  subsidize  houses 
rather  than  subways,  or  subways  rather  than  houses,  or 
both? 


of  the  men  of  death"  pneumonia  stalks 
across  this  country  each  year,  through  the  cold,  wet 
seasons,  by  far  the  deadliest  of  the  acute  communicable 
diseases.  Pneumonia  is  one  of  the  oldest  diseases  in  authentic 
medical  history;  as  long  ago  as  1497  it  was  considered 
contagoius  by  Savonarola  of  Venice.  Yet  only  recently  has 
it  been  considered  as  a  problem  in  preventive  medicine.  A 
recent  report  by  Dr.  C.  J.  Vaux,  director  of  the  depart- 
ment of  public  health  of  Pittsburgh,  published  in  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association,  gives  the  findings  of 
an  experiment  in  public  health  which  is  both  new  and 
encouraging. 

In  1923  the  official  reports  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce charged  Pittsburgh  with  a  death  rate  from  pneumonia 
higher  than  that  of  any  other  city  in  the  United  States, 
three  times  as  high  as  the  rate  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 
The  following  spring,  on  April  i,  1924,  the  city  health 
department  put  into  effect  a  modified  quarantine  of  the 
disease,  demanding  the  strict  isolation  of  the  patient  until 
recovery  or  death,  but  without  restrictions  on  other  mem- 
bers of  the  household.  Medical  opinion  generally  had  ac- 
cepted the  view  that  pneumonia  is  transmitted  from  person 
to  person,  but  no  definite  step  in  "pneumonia  control"  had 
previously  been  taken  in  this  country.  The  action  in  Pitts- 
burgh was  preceded  by  an  educational  campaign,  and  from 
the  start  there  has  been  no  complaint  by  physicians  or  others. 

The  pneumonia  deathrate  for  1924  (with  nine  months' 
trial  of  quarantine)  was  331  per  IOO,OOO  as  compared  to 
371  in  1923;  in  1925  it  fell  to  264.  The  record  of  the 
first  eleven  months  of  1926  shows  a  further  decline  to  a 
rate  of  168,  in  spite  of  the  unusual  amount  of  influenza 
and  pneumonia  which  swept  the  country  last  spring. 

The  conclusion  is  too  striking  to  be  laid  to  chance  fluctua- 
tion of  seasons.  Dr.  Vaux,  after  due  scientific  reservation, 
feels  that  it  is  "encouraging  and  fully  warrants  a  con- 
tinuance of  this  first  step  in  an  attack  on  the  pneumonias." 
The  second  step  he  recommends,  to  arouse  the  interest  of 
the  public  and  the  physicians  in  preventing  pneumonia,  is 
also  well  under  way  in  Pittsburgh.  The  third  step,  organ- 
ized study  of  the  still  unknown  factors  in  the  epidemiology 
of  pneumonia,  such  as  its  relation  to  common  colds  and 
influenza,  to  pollution  of  the  air  by  smoke  and  gases,  has 


been  started.  Scientific  medicine  still  is  without  an  answer 
to  many  questions  about  this  disease;  Dr.  Vaux  declares 
that  it  probably  kills  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  persons 
who  contract  it  as  was  the  case  many  years  ago.  Doubtless 
further  research  will  clear  up  many  of  the  present  enigmas 
of  cause  and  treatment ;  but  in  the  meantime  it  seems  clear 
that  organized  administration  of  the  knowledge  which 
already  exists  can  save  much  costly  illness  and  many  lives. 


WITH  the  signing  of  the  agreement  between  Colonel 
Charles  F.  Johnson,  vice-president  of  the  Botany 
Worsted  Mills,  and  representatives  of  the  local  organiza- 
tion of  the  United  Textile  Workers,  the  Passaic  strike  has 
virtually  come  to  an  end.  The  Botany  settlement  affects 
more  than  6,000  striking  employes.  An  equal  number  are 
at  this  writing  still  out  on  strike  against  other  textile 
concerns  in  the  Passaic  market.  It  is  generally  believed  that 
the  other  mills  will  soon  follow  Botany's  lead  and  that 
the  strike  is  over. 

The  strike  began  in  Botany  late  in  January,  1926,  when 
the  members  of  a  committee  who  had  gone  to  Colonel 
Johnson  to  protest  a  10  per  cent  wage  cut  were  summarily 
"fired"  [see  The  Survey,  April  i,  p.  10].  Late  in  the 
summer  the  effective  United  Front  Committee,  the  outlaw 
strike  organization  built  up  through  the  leadership  of  young 
Albert  Weisbord,  was  handed  over  to  the  United  Textile 
Workers  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  which,  until 
that  time,  had  not  succeeded  in  getting  a  foothold  in  the 
Passaic  district. 

Under  the  agreement  between  the  United  Textile 
Workers'  local  and  Colonel  Johnson,  the  right  of  the 
workers  to  organize  in  "a  legitimate  association  providing 
it  is  not  of  communist  origin  or  purpose,"  and  the  right  of 
collective  bargaining  are  recognized.  Both  parties  agree  to 
submit  any  future  dispute  to  a  third  party  for  arbitration. 
The  strikers  specifically  say  that  they  do  not  ask  the  closed 
shop.  The  mill  management  agrees  not  to  discriminate 
against  strikers,  and  to  bring  in  no  outside  help  until  all 
the  strikers  are  reemployed.  Some  weeks  ago,  the  mills 
restored  the  10  per  cent  wage  cut. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  this  agreement  is  grounded  on 
any  study  of  the  actual  conditions  of  the  textile  industry, 
of  industrial  relations  or  of  the  joint  stake  of  management 
and  labor  in  the  process  of  production.  It  bears  signs  of 
a  peace  between  two  sharply  divided  sides,  one  snatching 
all  it  can  get,  the  other  grudgingly  conceding  the  irreducible 
minimum.  The  mill  owners,  the  mill  workers  and  the  com- 
munity have  lost  heavily  through  the  strike.  All  three  ele- 
ments rejoice  in  the  signing  of  the  agreement.  But  on  the 
face  of  it,  such  an  agreement  is  an  armed  truce,  not  a  peace 
treaty.  The  underlying  factors  of  a  disorganized  industry 
are  still  present — suspicion,  distrust,  ignorance  of  problems 
and  motives,  the  sense  of  irreconcilable  conflict,  the  failure 
to  bridge  the  gulf  between  owner  and  worker  through 
recognition  of  their  common  stake  in  the  enterprise  and 
through  their  pride  and  creative  satisfaction  in  it.  From  that 
point  of  view,  the  Passaic  strike  is  not  ended.  The  economic 
problems  out  of  which  it  emerged  remain  to  be  solved. 


THE  REVOLUTION  ON  QUALITY  STREET 

(Continued  from   page   432) 


Lyon  Phelps  and  The  Financial  Situation  by  Alexander  Dana 
Noyes.  It  offers  contributions  by  notable  scientists  on  the 
latest  thought  and  discovery  in  their  fields.  These  include 
George  Ellery  Hale,  director  of  the  Mount  Wilson  Observa- 
tory, Robert  A.  Millikan,  Nobel  prize-winner  in  physics,  Henry 
S.  Pritchett,  president  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching,  and  Michael  Pupin,  whose  remark- 
able From  Immigrant  to  Inventor  appeared  first  in  Scribner's. 
The  magazine  has  behind  it  the  traditions  and  prestige  of  the 
House  of  Scribner  which  has  been  for  almost  fifty  years  under 
the  present  Charles  Scribner.  That  itself  is  a  distinction  in 
this  changing  world. 

But  we  hope  that  as  the  magazine  slowly  adjusts  to  modern 
desires,  it  will  never  lose  its  amatur  spirit,  always  perhaps  its 
most  charming  note.  The  new  quality  magazine  seems  to  get 
three  kinds  of  contributors:  the  recognized  literary  artists  like 
Galsworthy  or  Edith  Wharton;  the  professional  journalist  or 
free-lance  like  William  Allen  White  or  Henry  Mencken;  and 
the  non-literary  expert  who  writes  as  a  by-product  of  his  pro- 
fession or  experience  like,  shall  we  say  William  Beebe,  or 
Dr.  Hale.  Scribner's  adds  a  fourth — youth  (and  age!)  that 
wants  to  be  literary  in  poem,  personal  essay,  or  travel  sketch. 
They  are  true  amateurs  who  have  been  a-fishing  or  gathering 
local  color  or  have  won  out  of  living  a  picturesque  and  humane 
experience  and  seek  to  put  it  in  words.  Such  types  are  the 
backbone  of  a  real  culture.  Scribner's  welcomes  them  and  so 
has  won  an  air  of  gay  freshness  and  gentle  breeding  that  comes 
with  doing  a  thing  for  love,  not  money.  I  trust  Mr.  Bridges 
sustains  his  ardor  in  pursuit  of  these  shy  fish.  Last  New  Year 
he  showed  me  an  envelop  scrawled  in  red  pencil  "9716" — the 
end  of  the  1925  manuscript  crop  that  totals  some  12,000  items, 
for  poets  often  put  a  whole  sheaf  of  verses  in  one  cover!  He 
accepts  perhaps  100.  Edited  with  vision  and  soundness, 
Scribner's  sustains  its  old  fame. 

PHE  "new  Forum"  is  the  most  revolutionary  of  them  all, 
J.  for  it  has  a  revoultionary  faith  in  ideas,  democracy,  and  dis- 
cussion. It  is  simply  living  up  to  its  name.  Nor  is  it  fearful 
of  the  aftermath  of  the  Little  Red  School  House.  The  editor 
says,  "There  is  a  new  national  self-consciousness  and  as  a 
consequence  a  general  discussion  of  questions  that  have  hitherto 
been  left  to  the  expert."  It  has  a  definite  program  for  explor- 
ing modern  thought,  and  is  making  brilliant  experiments  in  the 
technique  of  public  discussion,  seeking  to  encourage  what  the 
engineers  call  "technological  methods  of  thought"  on  social 
problems.  It  wants  to  inform  the  individual,  believing  that 
this  will  make  for  progress  and  reconciliation. 

Henry  Goddard  Leach,  driving  force  of  the  magazine,  told 
me  three  things:  "Editors  have  discovered  that  people  are  more 
intelligent  than  we  thought  they  were."  Next,  the  sub-title 
of  The  Forum  has  been  changed  from  "A  Magazine  of  Dis- 
cussion" to  "A  Magazine  of  Controversy" — and  that  is  more 
serious  than  going  from  a  buff  to  a  red  or  a  green  cover.  It 
took  courage,  for  controversy  demands  thinking,  not  iconoclasm. 
People  like  fights.  Yet  these  fights  are  not  staged  for  sensa- 
tionalism or  mere  drama,  and  so  they  escape  the  sterile  end 
of  some  of  the  muckraking.  Then  there  is  this  letter  from  a 
man  out  in  California. 

Dear  Sir — I  am  a  sick  man.  My  doctors  give  me  only  five 
years  to  live.  And  they  say  I  must  have  peace  of  mind.  To  give 
me  that  you  will  have  to  do  something  about  The  Forum.  It  is  too 
damn  exciting. 

This  suggests  a  grace  note:  The  Forum  had  a  few  over 
2,000  readers  on  July  I,  1923,  was  selling  20,000  or  so  on 
January  I,  1925,  and  over  63,000  for  March,  1926.  There  is 
certainly  an  audience  for  threshing  things  out,  openly  and 
honestly.  It  is  only  scientific  to  add  that  an  intensive  and 
costly  promotion  campaign  helped  this  response.  Last  spring, 
I  undestood  this  campaign  was  temporarily  stopped  for  The 
Forum  faced  that  queer  magazine  paradox  of  getting  too  many 
readers  too  fast.  The  advertising  rate  couldn't  be  jumped 
to  meet  the  circulation  expenses.  Yet  even  in  advertising,  The 
Forum  is  gaining. 


Pels  -  Naptha  gives  extra  washing  help 

in  water  of  any  temperature ! 

Safe!  Quick!  Thorough! 

FELS-NAPTHA 

THE  GOLDEN  BAR  WITH  THE  CLEAN  NAPTHA  ODOR. 


Who  is   Competent  to  Plan 

INSTITUTIONS 

A  building  is  merely  a  housing  for  a  function.  What  is  to 
be  done  daily,  every  hour  in  the  day,  by  every  person  in  an 
institution,  must  be  outlined  before  a  suitable  building  can 
be  planned.  A  building  can  be  planned  only  by  one  who 
knows  how  to  outline  the  functions. 

Henry  C.  Wright 

Consultant  on  Institutions 
289    Fourth    Avenue,    New    York    City 

Aids  trustees  in  outlining  functions,  developing  plans,  and  also  in 
solving  administrative  problems. 


"MODERN  HOME  EQUIPMENT" 

Our  new  booklet  is  a  carefully  selected  list 
of  the  practical  equipment  needed  in  an 
average-sized  home.  It  is  invaluable,  alike  to 
new  and  to  experienced  housekeepers  —  already 
in  its  fourth  edition.  It  considers  in  turn  the 
kitchen,  pantry,  dining  room,  general  cleaning 
equipment  and  the  laundry,  and  gives  the  price 
of  each  article  mentioned. 


Ask  for  Booklet  S^it  will  be  sent  postpaid. 

LEWIS  &  CONGER 

45th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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MARRIAGE  and  CAREERS 

A  study   of  one  hundred   women  who   are   wives,  mothers, 
home-makers    and    professional    workers 

by 
VIRGINIA  McMAKIN  COLLIER 

Published  by 
THE  BUREAU  OF  VOCATIONAL  INFORMATION 

Sold   by 

THE   CHANNEL   BOOKSHOP 

279  Park  Avenue  Price   $1.00 


Shall  there  be  music  or  just  music  lessons? 

CREATIVE  EXPRESSION 
THROUGH  MUSIC 

A  dozen  authoritative  articles  by  leaders  of 
musical  opinion  on  the  relation  of  Childhood 
and  Music,  presenting  creative  methods  of  de- 
veloping each  through  the  other. 


Sixty  Cents  a  copy 


Two  Dollars  per  year 


Progressive  Education  Association 

10  Jackson  Place  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  principal  Forum  idea  is  simple,  but  dangerous.  You 
just  take  the  thorniest  issue  you  can  find  and  get  two  equally 
strong  articles  from  experts  in  the  opposing  camps.  Then  let 
the  reader  make  up  his  own  mind.  The  Forum  has  as  yet 
revealed  no  propaganda  of  its  own  unless  tolerance  and  open- 
minded  scrutiny  make  a  propaganda.  The  job  takes  back-bone, 
for  The  Forum  debates  do  not  side-step  into  discussion  of  the 
iota  subscript,  or  how  short  skirts  should  be,  or  the  family  life 
of  the  dodo.  They  grasp  instead  the  thistle  of  the  Catholic 
Church  and  the  American  State ;  the  Ku  Klux  Klan ;  or  Funda- 
mentalism versus  Evolution.  It  printed  an  attack  on  the  Klan 
and  then  got  the  head  wizard  (or  something)  to  write  a  reply — 
his  first  public  statement.  It  is  more  civilized  than  The  Mer- 
cury, for  when  did  Mr.  Mencken  print  the  side  of  George 
Babbitt  or  Judge  Gary  or  Wayne  B.  Wheeler?  The  Forum 
always  seeks  the  best  possible  proponent  of  the  institution, 
creed,  or  program.  It  is  a  dangerous  pastime,  for  with  each 
pair  of  articles  you  run  the  risk  of  losing  all  your  subscribers. 
First,  you  offend  all  the  pros  and  next,  impartially,  all  the 
cons.  You  are  the  unhappy  umpire  at  whom  both  sides  take 
a  crack.  Yet  it  doesn't  work  that  way.  People  read.  One 
traveller  reports  that  everywhere  in  Italy  the  Catholic  clergy 
are  reading  The  Forum.  Wise  old  Mother  Church!  And  at 
home,  it  begins  to  look  as  if  there  were  a  lot  of  intelligent  and 
open-minded  folk  in  these  lambasted  United  States.  Such  toler- 
ance may  mean  the  end  of  the  post-war  partisan  propaganda. 
And  that  would  be  a  revolution — on  both  Main  and  Quality 
Streets. 

FOR,  make  no  error,  The  Forum  is  interested  in  Main  Street. 
It  doesn't  want  to  be  called  high-brow.  Indeed,  Mr.  Leach 
revealed  to  me  that  he  really  wants  to  be  low-brow.  He  would 
like  to  play  teacher  to  anybody  who  can  read  and  think.  He 
is  proud  as  Punch  because  his  clippings  tallied  up  about  a 
million  newspaper  circulation  of  reprints  from  a  Forum  article 
on  bath-tubs  as  an  index  of  civilization.  Mr.  Leach  has  long 
been  vastly  interested  in  adult  education.  He  thinks  there  are 
at  least  200,000  potential  readers  of  what  may  be  called,  with- 
out discourtesy,  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  group,  who  are 
not  now  getting  a  monthly  of  intelligence  and  vividness.  This 
layer  is  not  highly  educated  or  broadly  cultured,  but  the  mem- 
bers think  and  they  want  to  know. 

To  show  Editor  Leach's  use  of  low-brow  devices,  consider 
prize  contests.  The  tabloids  have  them — cross-word  puzzles, 
limericks,  names  of  the  presidents,  ad.  lib.  The  Forum  lifts 
the  stunt  and  offers  prizes  for  definitions  of  certain  popular 
vague  terms  that  are  bandied  all  over  the  world.  The  first 
three  were:  Americanism,  success,  immoral.  W^ell,  if  The 
Forum  can  set  us  straight  on  just  those  three  it  will  not  have 
lived  in  vain.  The  tabloids  invited  guest  critics  from  their  read- 
ers to  "do  the  pictures."  The  Forum  printed  book-reviews  from 
its  readers.  The  game  did  not  work  on  either  level.  This  all 
proves  how  Mr.  Leach  is  willing  to  trade  the  intelligenzia 
(labelled)  for  the  intelligent  (run  of  the  mine).  He  is  anxious 
to  get  more  drive,  pep  and  punch  into  The  Forum,  yet  retain 
its  present  authority  and  urbanity. 

Because  of  this  vision  The  Forum  is  thinking  farther  ahead 
than  any  other  magazine  we  know.  There  is  a  serial  or 
logical  intent  about  everything  here.  It  is  beginning  by  getting 
the  words  we  use  clear — which  is  part  of  a  long-time  process. 
Its  successive  issues  are  planned,  and  planned  to  reach  con- 
clusions and  keep  people  thinking  on  long-time  problems.  Mat- 
ters are  not  dropped  because  they  have  lost  their  zip,  nor 
taken  up  before  they  are  ripe.  "Spot  news"  interest  is  not 
the  test. 

Mr.  Leach  is  puzzled  but  expectant.  He  says  his  recent 
symposium  on  education  left  him  as  bewildered  as  ever.  He 
will  certainly  experiment.  Fiction  is  "a  side-dish,"  but  a  hearty 
one,  if  much  of  it  be  like  Robert  Herrick's  novel  Chimes — a 
running  debate  on  education.  History  and  biography  are  to 
be  included  as  parts  of  education;  for  no  matter  where  the 
grand  tour  of  the  mind  leads,  it  has  to  start  from  here,  and 
with  mere  men  as  couriers.  There  are  pictures,  and  will  be 
more — "blacks  and  whites  from  all  over  the  world."  I  suspect 
other  art  dreams  in  the  back  of  his  head.  He  wrote  not  long 
ago  an  editorial  note  that  was  plainly  a  plea  for  a  philosophy 
of  life.  The  secret  of  The  Forum  is:  it  has  one. 
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What  is  the  Social  Worker  doing? 

SOCIAL  ADJUSTMENT 

tf 

By  Robert  C.  Dexter 

Professor   of   Social  and   Political   Science, 

Skid-more  College* 

formerly    Grand    Secretary, 

Charity   Organization  Society,  Montreal. 

A  book  written  for  the  intelligent  layman  who 
should  know,  for  the  active  or  prospective  social 
worker  who  would  know  more. 

The  author  has  found  in  his  own  experience  that 
the  professional  man — the  Doctor,  the  Lawyer,  the 
Clergyman,  the  Educator — is  often  uninformed  or 
vague  in  his  knowledge  of  modern  social  problems 
and  the  corrective  social  technique.  Social  Ad- 
justment is  intended,  then,  for  the  case-worker  and 
the  public  official ;  and  also  for  the  students  of 
today  who  will  hold  positions  of  responsibility  and 
leadership  tomorrow. 

Professor  Dexter  presents  the  methods  of  ad- 
justment in  poor  relief,  thwarted  childhood,  feeble- 
mindedness, old  age,  physical  handicaps,  mental 
diseases  and  drug-addiction;  and  further  he  dis- 
cusses the  organization  of  case-work  in  the  com- 
munity, concluding  with  a  chapter  on  the  relation 
of  the  layman  to  social  adjustment. 

Alfred  A.  Knopf,   730  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


That  suggests  the  final  question:  What  is  the  philosophy  of 
the  new  Quality  Group?    They  believe  they  have  a  vast  edu- 
.tional  duty.     Mr.  Wells  told  me  this  very  illuminatingly: 


J 


In  them  a  tremendous  amount  of  new  knowledge  has  been  dis- 
jnated.  They  reach  a  public  so  large  that  their  influence  seems 
to  me  greater  than  that  of  any  except  a  few  books.  ...  In  the 
field  of  science,  of  education,  of  industry,  history,  and  biography, 
and  in  their  human  documents  .  .  .  they  exert  a  very  great  social 
force.  Mr.  Theodore  N.  Vail  once  said  to  me  that  he  had  gotten 
more  education  from  reading  Harper's  Magazine  than  he  ever  had 
from  all  the  school  books  he  studied.  We  bring  to  our  readers  the 
best  thought  of  the  world's. best  minds  on  the  subjects  about  which 
they  will  probably  never  write  books.  If  they  did  write  such 
books  their  sale  would  probably  not  reach  ten  thousand  copies. 

In  other  ways,  the  quality  editors  set  down  no  faith  except 
Mencken's  unfaith.  It  is  exceedingly  hard  to  find  out  what 
they  believe.  I  asked  every  editor  I  met  whether  he  had  a 
special  creed  or  program  to  advocate.  The  vigor  of  their 
denials  left  me  feeling  distinctly  ill-bred.  I  had  impugned 
their  liberalism.  I  sometimes  think  we  are  over-stocked  with 
the  liberalism  that  believes  nothing,  and  folks  might  still  wel- 
come an  intelligent  fanatic — if  such  exists.  The  quality  pur- 
pose seems  to  be:  "To  be  interesting  on  vital  aspects  of  modern 
life."  The  definition  of  vital  is  not  revealed,  whether  in 
humanitarian  or  biological,  or  economic  terms.  There  is 
objectively  (the  Mercury  again  excepted)  a  tempered  faith  in 
democracy,  a  self-conscious  tolerance,  and  a  leaning  towards 
conservatism  in  government  and  economics. 

WE  must  note  that  though  the  old,  cheap  muckraking  group 
rose  and  waned  without  ruffling  the  feathers  of  the  quality, 
now  in  the  next  decade  the  Quality  Group  that  was  in  large 
degree  impregnable  to  the  influences  of  radicalism  is  going  hell- 
bent for  Life.  But  they  are  interested  in  individual  rather 
than  social  problems,  and  people  rather  than  institutions  .  .  . 
or  perhaps  they  are  concerned  with  institutions  that  the  indi- 
vidual most  directly  depends  on.  Their  interest  is  subjective 
rather  than  objective,  personal  rather  than  social.  They  do 
not  tamper  with  the  tariff  or  municipal  corruption  or  the 
Passaic  strike,  but  with  marriage  and  religion.  Their  articles 
deal  with  the  isues  which  have  proverbially  been  the  concerns 
of  the  short-story  writer  and  the  novelist — the  internal  strug- 
gle of  the  individual.  These  are  the  issues  of  the  study,  the 
porch-chair  and  the  dinner-table  rather  than  of  the  city  hall 
and  the  voting  booth.  A  man's  own  concerns  rather  than  his 
community's  or  the  other  fellow's;  Main  Street  rather 
than  the  stock-yards;  Sinclair  Lewis  rather  than  Upton 
Sinclair. 

The  muckrakers  attacked  politcs  in  government  and  the 
economic  evils  in  frenzied  finance,  monopolies,  and  the  inter- 
locking control  of  business  and  politics.  They  did  not  get 
very  far,  as  a  glance  at  Tea  Pot  Dome  or  Philadelphia  will 
reveal.  Now  the  search  after  a  remedy  has  penetrated  deeper 
into  the  causes,  and  so  the  institutions  we  find  most  discussed 
are  the  church,  the  school,  the  press,  and  the  home— divorce, 
children  versus  parents,  the  jazz  youth,  and  foolish  matrons. 
The  idea  is  that,  after  all,  it  is  the  person,  his  character,  that 
causes  the  trouble  in  government  and  business,  and  if  we  can 
correct  the  individual  we  shall  correct  the  institutional  symp- 
toms. In  earlier  days  everybody  took  it  for  granted  that  the 
single  democrat  was  all  right,  and  so  were  his  church,  his 
school,  and  his  home.  But  something  was  wrong  with  "the 
System."  And  so  the  interests  of  reform  were  civic  where 
now  they  are  psychological. 

Why  the  quality  pages  surrendered  to  psychology  when  they 
didn't  to  sociology  is  hard  to  say.  We  have  shown  above 
they  had  lost  their  old  contents  and  had  to  find  something 
else.  It  is  a  more  literary  approach  to  life  and  so  befits 
magazines  of  that  kind  where  the  relation  to  the  reader  has 
always  been  more  personal  than  social.  Much  of  the  answer 
is  in  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  public's  heart 
and  mind  since  the  war.  It  is  said  that  during  the  War, 
Harper's  avoided  the  War — set  out  to  offer  a  tranquil  escape 
from  the  prevailing  dour  preoccupations.  This  was  the  epitome 
of  the  old  belles  lettres  idea.  But  it  didn't  work.  Here  is  a 
sort  of  great  divide — and  on  this  side  people  are  psychologically 
minded.  It  is  shown  by  the  shift  in  the  treatment  of  science. 
Harper's  and  Scribner's  claimed  it  as  their  own  in  the  older 
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tradition.  The  Forum  thinks  it  has  found  a  new  method  of 
approach.  But  the  most  characteristic  change  is  the  science 
Mr.  Wells  puts  in  Harper's  now.  It  has  not  to  do  with  the 
heavens,  but  with  a  man's  insides.  And  so,  indeed,  answering 
the  weltgeist  these  magazines  are  all  interested  in  men's  insides. 
But  no  one  need  be  discouraged  over  the  country's  mental 
health  as  revealed  in  these  magazines.  We  have  lost  some 
things, — temporarily,  I  hope.  But  we  always  do — in  revolutions. 
It  seems  a  reflection  on  our  taste  that  we  can  so  easily  give 
up  the  pictures  and  certain  kinds  of  lovely  and  meditative 
belles  lettres.  It  is  an  unbalanced  ration  to  give  up  pure  joyous 
entertainment  to  the  popular  periodicals,  or  to  out-door  sports. 
There  is  a  real  need  for  cultural  entertainment  that  is  neither 
too  smart  nor  dependent  too  much  on  the  intellect.  There  is 
a  way  of  looking  at  the  world  that  is  restful  because  it  does 
not  wonder  what  it  is  all  about  or  where  we  are  going.  This 
age,  of  all,  needs  a  sort  of  mystic  contemplation. 

IF  you  are  content  with  the  intellectual  avenues,  here  is 
variety  enough  for  all,  and  no  stagnation.  Scribner's  has  its 
clear  duty.  The  Forum  has  to  remember  its  name — a  chal- 
lenge to  men's  minds  since  Rome  so  called  the  heart  of  her 
Empire.  The  Atlantic  has  Ellery  Sedgwick  (plus  Jenkins). 
Citizen  Mencken  is  certainly  a  useful  soul  to  have  around  a 
civilization  and  Mercury  one  of  the  most  valuable  materials 
of  the  pharmacopeia,  mobile  by  nature  so  we  need  not  expect 
the  present  one-string  tune  until  we  grow  bored  as  at  a  com- 
mon scold.  Harper's  is  galvanic  with  life.  The  Century,  we 
hope,  emerging  from  eclipse.  You  may  take  your  choice — 
critical,  radical,  cultural — but  with  all  you  will  be  cerebral. 
They  are  forced  into  realism  of  approach  and  the  purveying 
of  ideas  for  this  is  the  skeptic  tail-end  of  an  age  of  science 
and  science  always  makes  ideas  seem  more  important  than  they 
are.  Yet  ideas  do  not  seem  to  be  really  what  these  readers 
want.  They  are  just  hunting  among  them  for  help,  an  answer 
to  Cut  bono?  Else  how  explain  the  religious  interest,  the 
confession  articles,  the  obsession  with  sex?  All  meet  a  com- 
mon hunger.  To  satisfy  that  hunger  is  the  demand  on  Quality 
Street.  Our  motto  for  a  revolution  is:  Be  revolutionary! 


32,000  R.  P.  M. 

{Continued  from  page  448) 


In  spite  of  the  strength  of  the  union  men,  their  unions  had 
never  been  officially  recognized  and  no  collective  contracts  had 
been  signed.  The  manager  called  attention  to  the  rule  laid 
down  by  the  War  Labor  Board  that  "in  establishments  where 
union  and  non-union  men  and  women  now  work  together  and 
the  employer  meets  only  with  employes  or  representatives  en- 
gaged in  said  establishments,  the  continuance  of  such  conditions 
shall  not  be  deemed  a  grievance,"  and  appealed  to  the  union 
men  to  conform  to  this  rule,  in  the  drafting  of  which  their 
national  officers  had  shared,  by  cooperating  in  the  establishment 
of  a  company  or  family  union  without  prejudice  to  their  trade 
union  membership. 

What  would  have  happened  if  the  dominant  group,  the 
machinists,  had  at  that  time  formulated  their  policy  of  union- 
management  cooperation  based  upon  a  federation  of  crafts, 
which  they  later  initiated  in  the  locomotive  repair  shops  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  the  Canadian 
National  and  other  railroads,  is  an  interesting  subject  for 
speculation.  They  had  not;  and  until  some  years  later,  under 
fundamentally  changed  conditions,  the  company  union  in  the 
Sperry  factory  was  not  formed. 

The  management  then  took  a  step  which  is  of  major  im- 
portance in  the  current  evolution  of  industrial  government. 
It  added  to  its  executive  staff  a  number  of  men  who  had  been 
trained  in  the  school  of  scientific  management.  These  men 
initially  approached  the  problem  of  eliminating  craft-jurisdic- 
tional  barriers  from  an  entirely  different  angle  than  that  of 
"industrial  democracy."  From  the  point-of-view  of  manage- 
ment, the  great  obstacle  to  unified  production  control  was  the 
exclusive  possession  by  the  individual  workmen  of  the  special 
craft  skill  required  in  the  execution  of  particular  jobs.  The 
first  step  in  overcoming  this  obstacle  was  resort  to  "job  an- 
alysis" and  related  methods  of  gathering  and  transferring  this 
individual  craft  knowledge  to  a  central  planning  and  methods 
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division  under  direct  control  of  management  itself.  In  the 
language  of  Taylor,  they  "gathered  in  all  the  great  mass  of 
traditional  knowledge  which  in  the  nast  had  been  in  the  hands 
of  the  workmen  and  in  the  physical  skill  and  knack  of  the 
workman"  in  order  that  their  solutions  of  craft  problems  might 
be  available  for  them  and  the  management  when  similar  prob- 
lems arose,  precisely  as  the  laboratory  experiments  of  the  re- 
search staff  were  secured  against  loss  through  forgetfulness  or 
absence  of  records.  Thereafter,  instead  of  turning  new  orders 
over  to  the  factory  or  production  superintendent  and  leaving 
him  to  take  up  sections  and  segments  with  foremen  and  work- 
men, the  general  specifications  were  analyzed  into  their  details 
by  the  central  planning  department,  reduced  to  working  blue- 
prints and  issued  directly  to  the  workmen  with  specific  instruc- 
tions as. to  how  the  work  was  to  be  done.  Nothing  was  any 
longer  left  to  the  knack  or  free  initiative  of  the  shop  force.  Sug- 
gestions for  improving  work  methods  were,  of  course,  welcomed, 
but  they  could  not  be  adopted  without  executive  approval  and 
when  adopted  were  added  to  the  central  store  as  the  property 
of  the  management.  This  process  is  what  is  known  in  scientific 
management  parlance  as  the  "transference  of  skill,"  a  term 
which  when  used  by  engineers  often  refers  exclusively  to  the 
transfer  of  knowledge  from  management  to  wage-workers  and 
fails  to  take  account  of  the  initial  transference  of  skill  from 
the  workmen  to  management. 

An  essential  adjunct  of  centralized  skill  and  production  con- 
trol is  a  similarly  centralized  system  of  cost  accounting  which 
enables  the  management  to  predetermine  not  only  the  cost  of 
materials  but  also  the  standard  cost  of  labor  on  each  part  of 
the  ultimate  product.  This  precise  knowledge  of  costs  becomes 
the  basis  for  an  individual  system  of  wage  rates  as  against 
the  level  craft  rate  generally  demanded  by  the  unions.  Under 
pressure  of  this  centralized  scientific  technique,  the  traditional 
craft  lines  gave  way.  The  production  organization  from  stores, 
costs,  planning  and  routing  to  the  individual  work  methods 
became  a  unified,  over-all  organization.  Thus  it  was  inevitable 
that  any  organized  system  of  industrial  relations  that  might 
be  developed  would  be  a  counterpart  of  the  production  organ- 
ization, developed  in  response  to  the  demand  of  the  product — 
scientific  instruments — as  conditions  of  their  dependable  be- 
havior. It  was  so,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  in  due  course  the 
Industrial  Association  or  company  union  did  come.  This  is  the 
new  thing  in  industry  which  the  craft  unions'  "one  suit  of 
clothes"  no  'longer  quite  fits. 

This  reorganization  of  the  man-power  in  the  image  of  and 
in  response  to  the  demands  of  the  machine  almost  always  en- 
counters strong  resistance  on  the  part  of  men  who  have  grown 
up  in  the  craft  tradition  and  who,  like  other  business  men, 
have  united  to  control  the  market  for  their  skill.  Its  effect 
upon  their  economic  status  is  similar  to  that  of  the  introduction 
of  any  machine  to  replace  the  individual  skill  of  hand  labor. 
Too  frequently  this  resistance  is  met  by  the  arbitrary  exercise 
of  the  management's  vested  right  to  hire  and  fire  at  will.  In 
the  case  of  the  Sperry  factory  there  was  no  need  or  desire  to 
smash  the  trade  union.  Indeed  an  attempt  was  made  to  lay 
the  groundwork  for  future  cooperation.  But  the  management 
like  the  unions  had  not  yet  assimilated  the  implications  of  the 
modern  cooperative  idea.  It  still  clung  to  the  "family"  tradi- 
tion as  the  unions  cling  to  the  strictly  bargaining  tradition. 
Meanwhile  the  strength  of  the  unions  was  largely  dissipated 
by  an  internal  conflict  between  the  local  organization  of  the 
most  powerful  union,  the  machinists',  and  their  grand  lodge 
or  national  office  and  by  the  sudden  signing  of  the  armistice 
which  cut  off  war  demand  and  entailed  a  drastic  reduction  in 
the  size  of  the  working  force. 

But  the  principal  instrument  used  by  the  management  to 
overcome  this  resistance  was  a  personnel  department  through 
which  the  same  scientific  technique  which  had  been  applied  to 
the  development  of  the  gyro-compass  was  applied  to  the  analysis 
and  understanding  of  the  reactions  of  the  men  to  the  new  con- 
ditions. Where,  as  in  the  case  of  the  eight-mirrored  rotor 
designed  to  spin  at  a  uniform  speed  of  32,000  R.  P.  M.,  and 
which  has  actually  attained  a  speed  of  slightly  more  than 
40,000  revolutions  per  minute,  the  dependable  behavior  of  the 
instrument  depends  in  turn  upon  the  behavior  of  workmen 
possessed  of  superlative  tactile  sensitiveness,  the  exercise  of 
arbitrary  power  to  force  men  into  reluctant  obedience  is  a 
hazardous  and  wasteful  procedure. 
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Certain  members  of  the  Sperry  management  gave  thought 
to  the  fact  that  when  a  gyro-compass  fails  to  perform  as  a 
compass  should,  it  is  not  "fired"  but  studied,  until  the  difficulty 
is  understood  and  understandingly  corrected.  They  decided  to 
approach  the  resistance  of  the  men  in  the  same  spirit.  The 
personnel  department  was  set  up  as  the  department  of  human 
engineering  to  get  at  the  laws  governing  the  behavior  of  men. 
And  so  in  this  factory,  the  machine,  which  at  one  moment 
threatened  to  involve  men  in  discord  and  brute  conflict,  as  a 
condition  of  dependable  behavior,  lead  the  management  to 
the  scientific  consideration  of  human  behavior — with  results 
which  when  generally  understood  and  applied  in  the  conduct 
of  industrial  government  will  have  an  even  greater  effect  upon 
the  progress  of  civilization  than  the  successful  application  of 
the  gyroscopic  principle  to  the  stabilization  and  steering  of  ships. 


ARE  WE  MAKING  RED  SLAVES  ? 

(Continued  from  page  45'5) 


neither  the  Indian  nor  any  court  is  entitled  to  an  accounting, 
and  no  accounting  has  ever  been  made  to  Congress.  To 
reverse  the  statement:  The  Bureau  has  arbitrary  power  to 
lease  any  allotted  land  to  white  men,  to  sell  any  land  belong- 
ing to  a  dead  allottee,  to  determine  the  descent  of  allotted 
land  or  of  its  cash  proceeds,  and  to  eject  any  allotted  Indian 
from  his  allotment  in  favor  of  a  white  man;  and  all  sums 
derived  from  these  transactions  are  unreviewably  controlled 
by  the  Bureau. 

Only  Congress  can  review  the  Indian  Bureau.  To  prevent 
that  review,  the  Bureau  systematically  employs  all  the  kinds 
of  power  specified  above,  the  most  useful  instrument  for  sway- 
ing Congress  being,  of  course,  the  unreviewable  fiscal  power. 
The  Bureau  does  not  purchase  congressmen,  but  through 
indirect  means  it  controls  constituencies,  and  again  through  in- 
rect  means  it  dominates  institutions  which  have  the  control  of 
public  opinion. 

The  most  important  of  these  institutions  are  the  home  mis- 
sion boards  of  the  churches.  The  Bureau,  both  by  direct  use 
of  its  absolute  authority  and  by  indirect  means,  can  make  or 
ruin  the  work  of  a  mission  society.  The  recapitulation  of  the 
Bureau  powers,  remembering  that  they  are  not  theoretical 
but  actual  powers  used  here  and  now,  will  give  the  reader 
his  clues.  But  to  be  definite,  suggesting  only  that  the  inci- 
dents now  to  be  mentioned  are  factors  cooperating  with  many 
other  factors: 

Two  national  home  mission  agencies  have  for  four  years 
strenuously  defended  the  Indian  Bureau  system  and  the  offi- 
cials at  its  head.  One  of  these,  the  Bureau  of  Catholic 
Indian  Missions,  was  receiving,  in  1924,  $190,000  a  year  from 
the  trust  funds  of  restricted  Indians,  not  illegally  but  under 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Interior  Department  and  essen- 
tially through  the  voluntary  act  of  the  Indian  commissioner. 
(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention 


The  subsidy  continues;  the  facts  are  not  reported  in  the  com- 
missioner's annual  report  or  in  the  bureau's  yearly  statement 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

And  in  1923,  through  the  action  of  the  present  authorities 
in  the  Indian  Bureau,  the  other  mission  agency  (the  American 
Baptist  Home  Mission  Society)  was  designated  to  receive  im- 
mediately $550,000  of  trust  money  belonging  to  an  aged,  illit- 
erate Cherokee  Indian  stated  to  be  a  half-wit  in  the  Bureau's 
own  confidential  reports.  An  equal  sum,  $550,000,  was  desig- 
nated to  a  woman  stated  in  the  bureau's  confidential  reports 
to  have  kidnapped  the  aged  Jackson  Barnett,  made  him  drunk, 
married  him,  and  brought  him  to  Washington  where  the  above- 
told  division  of  his  estate  was  arranged  by  the  Bureau  officials 
although  the  Bureau  reports  were  then  in  their  possession. 
Details  are  given  in  the  Congressional  Record,  April  23,  1926, 
where  excerpts  from  Secretary  Hubert  Work's  letter  to  the 
President  and  from  the  confidential  Bureau's  reports  were 
spread  in  the  record. 

SENATOR  WHEELER  and  Representative  Frear  intro- 
duced, last  February,  two  significant  bills.  One  bill  de- 
clared that  Indian  wills  should  be  held  sacred — should  be 
invalidated  only  in  the  courts,  and  on  the  basis  of  proof  of 
fraud,  undue  influence,  or  mental  incapacity.  The  other  bill 
required  that  before  Indian  properties  were  sold  or  leased  by 
the  Indian  Bureau,  appraisal  should  be  carried  out;  there 
should  be  public  bidding,  and  sale  to  the  highest  bidder  only. 
And  before  the  bureau  could  decree  an  Indian  "incapable," 
and  put  him  off  his  land  in  favor  of  a  white  man,  the  Indian 
should  be  entitled  to  a  court  review  of  fact  and  reasonableness. 
These  bills  were  timid  first  measures  toward  ending  the 
financial  enslavement  of  Indians. 

The  Bureau  instantly  opposed  and  blocked  both  bills,  though 
advancing  no  relevant  arguments  on  either.  This  action  was 
conclusive  with  the  House  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

Senator  LaFollette  and  Representative  Frear  introduced  a 
bill  extending  the  federal  and  state  civil  and  criminal  laws  to 
Indians;  giving  jurisdiction  to  the  federal  courts;  authorizing 
the  federal  courts  to  hold  valid,  in  the  court's  discretion,  the 
tribal  custom  law  and  tribal  authority  of  Indian  groups  over 
the  conduct  of  their  members;  and  forbidding  the  bureau  here- 
after to  imprison  Indians  without  legal  process.  The  bureau 
blocked  this  bill.  It  abstained  from  argument;  it  simply 
negatived  the  bill,  Assistant  Commissioner  Edgar  F.  Meritt 
reminding  the  Indian  Affairs  Committee  (House)  that  such 
due  process  of  law  for  Indians  might  entail  expense. 

Meantime  the  Bureau  drove  hard  behind  a  bill  of  its  own, 
Bureau-drafted  but  introduced  by  Chairman  Scott  Leavitt  of 
the  House  Indian  Committee.  This  bill,  H.R.7826,  proposed 
a  new  statutory  validation  of  the  Bureau's  acknowledged  prac- 
tise of  jailing  Indians  without  trial.  The  bill  legalized  this 
practise  for  terms  up  to  six  months  and  fines  up  to  a  hundred 
dollars.  Any  Bureau  subordinate,  if  named  by  an  Indian  super- 
intendent, could  be  the  "judge."  The  bill  particularly  con-, 
templated  "Indian  judges,"  employed  by  the  superintendents, 
who  are  paid  $10  a  month.  What  procedure,  and  what  code 
of  law,  or  whether  there  should  be  any  procedure  or  any  code, 
was  left  to  the  Bureau's  plenary  control.  The  Leavitt  bill 
struck  a  more  radical  blow  at  the  Indians.  It  illegalized 
their  tribal  customs  and  tribal  authority.  The  language  was 
explicit  and  comprehensive.  This  portion  of  the  bill  demanded 
a  reversal  of  Congressional  policy  as  defined  by  the  S'upreme 
Court — the  policy  of  tolerating  the  tribal  cultures  and  leaving 
to  the  Indians  the  regulation  of  their  own  internal  affairs  inso- 
far as  no  conflict  with  federal  statute  existed.  The  Bureau 
has  illegally  warred  against  every  form  of  tribal  life  through 
years,  and  the  proscription  is  now  at  its  intensest;  the  Leavitt 
bill  would  have  thrown  Congress  behind  the  persecution. 

The  Bureau's  bill  did  not  pass;  the  struggle  is  on  again 
in  the  short  session.  Meantime  the  Bureau  legally  continues 
to  use  its  power  to  jail  Indians  and  illegally  continues  its  work 
of  crushing  the  tribal  life. 

Through  two  other  examples,  the  slave-status  of  Indians 
was  brought  to  the  fore  in  the  last  Congress. 

There  is  a  place  in  northern  Arizona  which  Theodore  Roose- 
velt called  the  God-forsakenest  spot  in  the  United  States. 
Here,  at  Lee's  Ferry,  is  the  crossing  from  the  south  to  the 
north  rim  of  the  Grand  Canyon.  It  is  not  God-forsaken, 
because  all  this  land  is  awful  in  beauty.  But  man-forsaken 
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it  is.  Westward  on  the  public  domain,  there  is  no  tree  for 
forty  miles  and  only  one  house  in  fifty-six  miles.  Eastward, 
on  the  Navajo  reservation,  the  traveller  goes  thirty-five  miles 
before  he  sees  the  first  sheep  or  the  first  lonely  Navajo  hogan. 
It  is  absolute  desert — marvelous,  eternally  vacant,  painted 
desert. 

The  National  Park  Service  and  the  Fred  Harvey  trans- 
portation system  have  wanted  a  bridge  over  Lee's  Ferry  to 
connect  the  south  with  the  north  rim.  Arizona  wants  it  too, 
and  yet  when  the  Indian  Bureau  advised  Congress  to  build 
the  bridge  and  make  the  Navajo  Indians  pay  for  it,  Senator 
Cameron  of  Arizona  broke  from  the  administration  fold  and 
shouted  "highway  robbery"  on  the  Senate  floor.  The  "rob- 
bery" was  accomplished. 

Seven  years  ago,  testifying  before  the  House  Indian  Com- 
mittee, Assistant  Commissioner  Meritt  had  admitted  that 
more  than  three  million  dollars  in  improper  reimbursable 
charges  had  been  laid  against  the  Indians.  These  charges, 
in  virtually  every  case  or  in  every  case  initiated  or  consented 
to  by  the  Bureau,  are  mortgages  against  the  Indian  property, 
incurred  without  the  Indians'  consent  and  usually  without 
their  knowledge,  to  obtain  from  the  United  States  treasury  the 
money  for  improvements  wholly  or  chiefly  of  benefit  to  white 
men:  money  for  bridges,  for  roads,  for  irrigation  systems. 
In  1919  the  debt  exceeded  $23,000,000  and  over  $8,000,000  had 
been  collected  from  the  Indians  before  1919.  In  the  case  of  the 
Navajos,  the  mortgage  totals  about  $850,000  today,  about 
$450,000  being  a  charge  for  white  men's  bridges  and  white 
men's  roads  and  water  systems.  The  Navajo  tribal  fund  when 
the  Lee's  Ferry  item  was  jammed  through  Congress  was 
$116,000  against  which  a  mortgage  of  $700,000  stood  before  the 
Lee's  Ferry  charge  was  piled  on  top  of  the  rest. 

The  Indian  Bureau  had  started  promoting  the  Lee's  Ferry 
reimbursable  scheme  in  1925,  when  Secretary  Hubert  Work 
had  assured  Congress  that  this  bridge  "would  benefit  the 
Indians  as  much  as  the  white  settlers,"  a  true  statement  because 
there  are  no  white  settlers  and  there  is  no  benefit  to  the 
Indians.  But  the  Navajo  Indians  were  left  ignorant  of  the 
project  by  their  guardian. 

THE  final  case  illustrating  Indian  slavery  must  be  briefly 
given,  though  it  constitutes  the  biggest  legislative  question 
affecting  Indians  since  many  years.  If  the  statements  appear 
incredible,  the  reader  may  corroborate  them  from  the  House 
and  Senate  Indian  Committee  hearings  on  the  Indian  oil  bill, 
and  the  House  and  Senate  debates  on  that  bill. 

About  three-fifths  of  the  whole  Indian  estate  is  executive 
order  reservation.  Since  1868,  practically  all  Indian  reserva- 
tions have  been  created  by  presidential  decree.  Three-fifths  of 
the  New  Mexico  pueblo  land  is  executive-order;  all  the  Arizona 
pueblo  land;  all  the  land  of  the  Apache  Indians;  three-fifths  of 
all  the  Navajo  land ;  most  of  the  reservation  land  near  or  west 
of  the  Rocky  mountains. 

A  large  oil  activity  is  beginning  on  the  executive  area  of  the 
Navajos;  oil  prospecting  permits  are  being  sought  on  the  New 
Mexico  pueblo  lands. 

In  1923,  Albert  B.  Fall  as  secretary  of  the  Interior  decreed 
that  all  these  Indian  executive  lands  were  nothing  but  public 
domain,  whose  surface  the  Indians  occupied  as  tenants  by 
executive  suffrance.  His  ruling  was  nullified  after  Attorney- 
General  Stone  had  declared  it  to  be  legally  untenable.  How- 
ever, Congress  had,  and  has,  the  acknowledged  power  to  fix  the 
status  of  Indian  lands — to  establish  or  disestablish  the  Indians 
as  owners.  Under  these  circumstances,  what  steps  did  the 
Indian  Bureau  take  on  its  wards'  behalf? 

The  Bureau,  through  Commissioner  Burke,  appeared  before 
Congress  last  February  and  urged  the  passage  of  a  bill  (the 
Bratton-Hayden  Indian  oil  bill)  whose  surface  intent  and 
effect  was  to  donate  to  the  state  governments  37J4  per  cent  of 
the  Indian  royalties  obtained  from  executive  order  areas.  The 
white  oil  operators  were  not  to  be  taxed  at  all;  the  37^4  per 
cent  Indian  tax  was  to  pay  their  taxes  too. 

Behind  the  surface  intent  and  effect  of  this  bill  was  an 
implication  far  more  startling.  The  bill  proposed  a  gift  by  the 
United  States  of  37/^2  per  cent  of  the  executive  order  royalties 
to  the  states.  Such  action  by  Congress  would  have  presumed 
the  correctness  of  the  Albert  B.  Fall  theory  that  Indians  are 
not  owners  but  merely  tenants  by  executive  suffrance  on  the 
executive  reservations.  It  was  proved  and  never  controverted, 
(In  ansviering  advertisements  please  mention 


SMITH  COLLEGE  SCHOOL  FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

The  Smith  College  School  for  Social  Work  operates  in 
two  successive  sessions  separated  by  a  period  of  nine 
months  supervised  intensive  field  work,  during  which 
each  student  is  assigned  to  some  social  agency  and  con- 
tinues her  theoretical  work  under  the  direction  of  the 
School.  The  School  emphasizes  the  application  of  modern 
social  psychiatry  and  the  psychiatric  point  of  view  in  the 
preparation  for  case  work  in  psychopathic  hospitals, 
general  hospitals,  child  guidance  and  child  habit  clinics, 
schools,  juvenile  courts,  and  other  fields  of  social  work. 

College  graduates  who  hold  a  Bachelor's  degree  from 
an  accredited  institution  are  eligible  for  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Social  Science  upon  fulfilling  the  requirements 
for  graduation  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  staff. 

The  class  entering  July  1927  will  be  limited  to  about 
thirty-five  students.  Until  May  15,  five  places  will  be 
reserved  for  graduates  of  Smith  College. 

A  summer  course  of  eight  weeks  is  open  to  experienced 
social  workers.  This  course  is  designed  for  workers  who 
wish  to  increase  their  theoretical  knowledge,  to  study 
recent  developments  in  the  field  of  social  work  and  to 
obtain  a  fresh  point  of  view  in  regard  to  problem*  of 
personality  and  possibility  of  individual  adjustment 
through  the  application  of  psychiatry  and  mental  hygiene. 

A  six  weeks  course  is  open  to  teachers  and  school 
deans.  This  course  consists  of  a  special  seminar  con- 
ducted by  an  experienced  school  dean,  together  with 
lectures,  discussions  and  seminars  leading  to  an  under- 
standing of  problems  of  personality  and  behavior  as  ap- 
pearing in  schools. 

Fellowships  of  $1,200  each  are  open  to  college  gradu- 
ates who  have  had  some  experience  in  social  work, 
scholarships  paying  part  maintenance,  and  interneships, 
paying  full  maintenance  are  also  available. 

For    information    anil   catalog    address 

THE  DIRECTOR 

College   Hall    8,    Northampton,    Mass. 


student   body   numbered   672 

^s  registrants  during  the  school  year 

1925-26.   •»-»•«    Prior  to  that  period, 

280  persons   had   graduated   from   the 

two  year  course.     Of  this  number  230 

were  holding  positions  in  social  work  or 

teaching  at  the  opening  of  the  present 

school  year.    •»•»•*    The  Winter 

Quarter  begins  on  January 

third. 


The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

107  East  Twenty -Second  Street 
New  Yorl 
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THE    SURVEY'S    DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE— President,  Margaret 
Sanger,  104  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Objects:  To  educate 
American  people  in  the  various  aspects  of  the  dangers  of  un- 
controlled procreation;  to  establish  centers  where  married  person* 
may  receive  contraceptive  advice  from  duly  licensed  physicians 
Life  membership  $1.00;  Birth  Control  Review  (monthly  magazine) 
12.00  per  year. 

AMERICAN   CHILD    HEALTH   ASSOCIATION— 370   Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.     Herbert  Hoover,   President;   Philip   Van   Ingen    MD 
Secretary,    S.    J.    Crumbine,    M.D.,    General    Executive.      Objects'1 
Sound  promotion  of  child  health,  especially  in  cooperation  with  the 
official  health  and  education  agencies. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— K.  L.  Butterfleld, 
president;  Henry  Israel,  executive  secretary.  Room  1849,  Grand 
Central  Terminal  Bldg.,  New  York  City.  Emphasizes  the  human 
aspect  of  country  life.  Annual  membership  $5.00  Includes  "Rural 
America"  (monthly  bulletin)  and  Annual  Conference  Proceedings. 

UAf5l££"L/AEt?ERATION  OF  ORGANIZATIONS  FOR  THE 
HARD  OF  HEARING — Promotes  the  cause  of  the  hard  of  hearing- 
assists  in  forming  organizations.  Pres.,  Dr.  Gordon  Berry;  Field 
Secretary,  Miss  Betty  Wright,  1601  35th  St.  N.W.,  Washington, 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Alice  L  Ed- 
wards executive  secretary,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Organized  for  betterment  of  conditions  In  home,  school,  institution 
and  community.  Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home  Economics: 
office  of  editor,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.:  of  business 
manager,  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN    SOCIETY    FOR    THE    CONTROL    OF    CANCER— Dr 

;orge  A.  Soper,  managing  director,  25  West  43rd  Street,  New 
York  To  collect,  collate  and  disseminate  information  concern - 
Ing  the  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention.  Pub- 
lications free  on  request.  Annual  membership  dues,  $5.00. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  To  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the  social 
hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound  sex  education,  to  combat 
prostitution  and  sex  delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  In  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to  advise  In  organization 
)f  state  and  local  social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  Including  monthly  Journal. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  VILLAGE,  I NCORPORATED— Dobbs-Ferry- 
on-Hudson,  New  York.  A  national,  non-sectarian  training  school 
scientifically  equipped  for  the  study,  education  and  development 
of  problem  boys  and  girls,  on  commitment  and  by  private  arrange- 
ment— ages  7  to  16.  Supported  largely  by  voluntary  contributions. 
For  further  information  address  Leon  C.  Faulkner,  Managing 
Director. 

COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN   FOR  HOME  MISSIONS— 156  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.     Composed  of  22   Protestant  national  women's  mission 
boards.     Florence  E.   Qulnlan,   Executive  Secretary. 
Work  among  Farm  and  Cannery  Migrants,   Summer  service  for 

college  students,  Laura  H.   Parker,   Executive  Supervisor. 
Bureau    of   Reference   for   Migrating    People,    follow-up    of   New 
Americans,  Raymond  E.  Cole,  Executive. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN 
AMERICA — Constituted  by  28  Protestant  communions.  Rev.  C.  S. 
Macfarland  and  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  Gen.  See's;  105  E.  22nd  St., 
N.  Y.  C. 

Dept.   of   Research    and   Education,    Rev.    F.    E.   Johnson,    Sec'y. 
Commissions:  Church  and  Social  Service,  Rev.  W.M.Tippy,  Sec'y; 
International  Justice  and  Goodwill:   Rev.   S.   L.    Gulick,   Sec'y; 
Church  and  Race  Relations:   Dr.  G.  E.   Haynes,   Sec'y. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— Trains  Negro  and  Indian  youth  for  com- 
munity service.  Advanced  courses:  agriculture,  builders,  business, 
home-economics,  normal.  Publishes  "Southern  Workman"  and  free 
material  on  Negro  problems.  J.  E.  Gregg,  principal. 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  METHODS  OF  PREVENTING  OB 
LINQUENCY — Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  executive  director,  60  Ea*t 
42nd  Street,  New  York.  To  promote  the  adoption  of  sound  method! 
In  this  field,  with  particular  reference  to  psychiatric  clinics, 
visiting  teacher  work,  and  training  for  these  and  similar  services; 
to  conduct  related  studies,  educatlo*.  and  publication;  and  to 
Interpret  the  work  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Program  for  the 
Prevention  of  Delinquency. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS — Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president;  Miss  Mabel 
Cratty,  general  secretary,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
This  organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive  and  traveling 
secretaries  to  cover  work  In  the  United  States  in  1,034  local  Y.  W. 
C.  A.'s  on  behalf  of  the  Industrial,  business,  student,  foreign  born, 
Indian,  Colored  and  younger  girls.  It  has  159  American  secretariat 
at  work  in  49  centers  in  the  Orient,  Latin  America  and  Europe. 

NATIONAL     CHILD     LABOR     COMMITTEE— Owen     R.     Lovejoy, 

general  secretary,  215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  Industrial, 
agricultural  investigators.  Works  for  Improved  laws  and  admin- 
istration, children's  codes.  Studies  child  labor,  health,  school*, 
recreation,  dependency,  delinquency,  etc.  Annual  membership,  $1, 
$5,  $10,  $25  and  $100  includes  monthly  publication.  "The  Amerlcar 
Child." 


NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.  (est.  1111, 
tocorp.  1914),  70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  (tel.  Chelsea  8774).  pVo- 
motes  as  its  chief  object  the  building  of  character  in  the  chlldreB 
I  A.merica,  through  the  harmonious  development  of  their  bodle* 
minds,  and  spirits.  Its  method  is,  in  co-operation  with  other 
organizations,  to  originate  and  disseminate  educational  material 
Th  i?rim  °'-J>0,at^rS'  books'  bu"«t|ns.  charts,  slides,  and  Insignia. 
Through  its  Knighthood  of  Youth"  it  provides  homes,  schools  and 
;hurch  schools  with  a  method  of  character  training  through  actual 
Gen  Sec'  Offlcers:  Dr'  John  H-  Fln'ey.  Pres.;  Charles  F.  Powlison, 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC.— 
Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charles  P  Emerson, 
president;  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams,  medical  director;  Dr  Clar- 
ence J.  D'Alton,  executive  assistant;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secretary: 
370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene, 
mental  and  nervous  disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  inebriety, 
delinquency,  and  other  mental  problems  in  human  behavior,  educa- 
tion, Industry,  psychiatric  social  service,  etc.  "Mental  Hyg'ene," 
quarterly,  $3.00  a  year;  "Mental  Hygiene  Bulletin,"  monthly,  V  .60  a 
year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS — Lewis  H.  Carris,  managing  director;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hath- 
away, associate  director;  Dr.  B.  Franklin  Royer,  medical  director, 
and  Miss  Eleanor  P.  Brown,  secretary;  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New 
York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  exhibits,  lantern  slide*, 
lectures,  personal  service  for  local  organizations  and  legislation, 
publish  literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost. 
Includes  New  York  State  Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— John  A.  Lapp, 
president,  Chicago,  111.;  Howard  R.  Knight,  secretary,  277  E.  Long 
St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  conference  is  an  organization  to  discus* 
the  principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  social  service  agencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting, 
publishes  In  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the  meeting,  and 
issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  fifty-fourth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Conference  will  be  held  in  Des  Molnes,  Iowa,  May  11-18,  1927. 
Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment 
of  a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 

THE  NATIONAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  INSTITUTION 
EXECUTIVES  AND  OTHER  WORKERS— At  the  Children's  Vil- 
lage, Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudson,  New  York.  To  furnish  adequate 
training  to  properly  qualified  people  wishing  to  engage  In,  or 
already  engaged  in,  institution  work.  Provide  opportunity  for 
carefully  guided  study  in  all  phases  of  institution  management 
and  activity.  Aims  to  furnish  a  trained  personnel  for  child  car- 
Ing  Institutions.  The  first  and  only  school  of  its  kind  in  the 
country.  For  further  information  address  Calvin  Derrick,  Dean. 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE — For  social  service  among  Negroe*. 
L.  Hollingsworth  Wood,  pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y; 
127  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and 
colored  people  to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negro 
social  workers.  Publishes  "Opportunity" — a  "Journal  of  Negro  life." 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— 
Anna  A.  Gordon,  president;  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  Avenue, 
Evanston,  Illinois.  To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment,  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people  through  the  departments  of  Child  Welfare,  Women  in  In- 
dustry, Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance  Instruction,  Ameri- 
canization and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor.  Official  publication 
"The  Union  Signal"  published  at  Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  honorary  president;  Miss  Rose  Schneiderman,  president: 
311  South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands  for  self-government 
in  the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also  for  the  enactment 
of  protective  legislation.  Information  given. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMER- 
ICA— 315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Joseph  Lee,  president; 
H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary.  Special  attention  given  to  organization 
of  year-round  municipal  recreation  systems.  Information  available 
on  playground  and  community  center  activities  and  administration. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Improvement  of  Living 
Conditions — John  M.  Glenn,  dir. ;  130  E.  22d  St.,  New  York.  Depart- 
ments: Charity  Organization,  Delinquency  and  Penology,  Industrial 

'  Studies,  Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Social  Legislation, 
Statistics,  Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  In  practical  and  inexpensive 

i  form  some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its  work.  Catalogue 
•ent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  Institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  In  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
of  the  Tuskeeee  idea  and  methods;  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  War- 
ren Logan,  treas.;  A.  L.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

WORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF  AMERICA— Spencer  Mil- 
ler, Jr.,  sec'y;  476  West  24th  St.  A  clearing-house  for  Worker*' 
Education. 
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ARE  WE  MAKING  RED  SLAVES  ? 

(Continued  from  page  475) 


the  hearings  and  on  the 
Senate  and  House  floor,  that 
the  bill  would  in  fact  have 
enacted — established — the  Fall 
theory  and  scheme.  In  other 
words,  the  Bureau-endorsed 

bill    meant    the    prospective    confiscation    of    22,000,000    acres 
more  or  less  of  Indian  land. 

This  time  the  Bureau  had  overreached  itself.  Its  attempt, 
and  the  methods  it  used,  will  have  grave  consequences  to  the 
Bureau.  Its  bill  was  defeated  utterly;  Bureau  endorsement 
was  extorted  for  a  precisely  opposite  bill.  The  Cameron-Frear 
bill  (the  LaFollette  sub-committee  substitute  for  the  Bureau 
bill)  was  passed,  leaving  with  the  Indians  all  their  royalties; 
authorizing  the  states  to  tax  them  and  the  oil  operators  in 
equal  ratios  but  never  higher  than  the  tax-rate  of  the  given 
state ;  and  of  greatest  importance,  vesting  in  effect  the  executive 
reservation  titles  in  the  Indians.  The  executive  was  forbidden 
thenceforward  to  tamper  with  reservation  boundaries.  The 
Cameron-Frear  bill  was  vetoed  by  ithe  President  on  the  sole 
stated  ground  that  equities  claimed  by  certain  old  and  new 
applicants  for  oil  permits  had  not  been  protected.  Congress, 
it  is  expected,  will  pass  the  vetoed  bill  in  the  short  session,  and 
the  President  is  expected  to  sign  it. 

Readers  may  say:  "The  oil  raid  may  have  been  piracy,  it 
may  have  been  betrayal,  but  wherein  does  it  exemplify  slavery?" 
Congress  partly  learned  the  answer. 

A  fantastic  menace  very  nearly  became  law.  Properly  it 
was  a  life-and-death  issue  to  numerous  tribes.  And  during  the 
whole  struggle  in  Congress,  lasting  four  months,  the  Bureau 
enforced  on  the  reservations  so  complete  an  espionage  that  the 
great  Navajo  tribe,  for  example,  remained  completely -unin- 
formed, inarticulate,  while  at  Washington  the  Bureau  was 
placing  the  Navajos  on  record  as  endorsing  the  Bureau  bill— 
yea,  as  being  willing  to  surrender  50  per  cent  of  their  royalties 
to  the  states.  The  great  Zuni  tribe  in  New  Mexico  had  every 
acre  at  stake.  The  Zunis  were  successfully  denied  the  right  to 
petition  and  their  effort  to  register  against  the  oil  bill  was 
suppressed,  with  the  seizure  in  the  public  plaza,  by  Bureau 
agents,  of  the  tribe's  copies  of  the  bills  and  Congressional 
Records.  The  Council  of  All  the  New  Mexico  Pueblos  learned 
the  facts,  protested,  and  its  voice  reached  Congress;  whereupon 
the  Bureau  has  attempted  to  form  a  new  inter-pueblo  council, 
meeting  under  Bureau  auspices  alone  and  on  Bureau  call,  and 
in  its  announcement  the  Bureau  has  treated  the  Council  of  All 
the  New  Mexico  Pueblos  as  non-existent. 
X^Now  we  come  to  the  defense  of  the  Indian  system. 

Secretary  Hubert  Work  recently  has  issued  a  parallel-column 
eulogy  of  the  Bureau.  For  reasons,  doubtless,  of  esthetic  con- 
trast, he  describes  the  conditions  when  he  became  secretary  of 
the  interior  (1923),  just  in  the  way  that  the  much  denounced 
critics  of  the  Bureau  had  described  them.  He  does  not  mention 
that  the  critics  today  are  the  same  persons  and  organizations 
who  were  the  critics  then,  and  he  ignores  their  present 
criticisms;  and  he  omits  to  state  that  the  Indian  Bureau  chiefs 
are  hold-overs  from  the  Albert  B.  Fall  regime. 

But  all  is  now  well;  no  shortcomings,  or  neglect,  or  abuse, 
remains;  within  their  admitted  total  absence  of  liberty,  our 
Indians  in  this  life  have  now  entered  the  happy  hunting  ground. 
Secretary  Work  states:  "United  States  Public  Health  Service 
methods  in  handling  all  medical,  dental,  sanitation,  and  hospital 
accommodations,  have  been  installed." 

The  fact  is  that  three  excellent  Public  Health  Service  physi- 
cians have  been  installed,  under  Commissioner  Burke,  as  super- 
visors of  the  Bureau  medical  service.  Thus  the  Bureau  has 
met  the  demand  that  federal  responsibility  for  Indian  health 
be  -transferred  to  the  Public  Health  service.  These  three  men 
are  doing  what  they  can  do,  amid  fantastic  medical  conditions, 
to  cope  with  a  situation  whose  horror  is  imperfectly  told  in 
the  vital  statistics,  such  as  they  are.  White  death-rate,  12  per 
1,000  per  year.  Death-rate  among  Indians  at  large,  nearly 
24  per  1,000  per  year.  Indian  death-rate  within  the  registration 
area  steadily  rising  across  the  last  three  federal  census  years, 
through  1924.  17.5  per  1,000  in  1921,  19.2  per  1,000  in  1922, 
22.5  per  1,000  in  1923,  25.9  per  1,000  in  1924.  The  Nebraska 
Indian  death-rate,  46.6  per  1,000;  the  Wyoming  Indian  death- 
rate,  48.8  per  1,000;  the  Pima  Indian  death-rate  in  Arizona, 


from  1921  through  1925,  com- 
licated  by  no  epidemic  diseases, 
59  per  1,000  per  year.  The 
Zuni  deaths  in  1924,  from 
enteric  infections  alone,  57 
per  1,000  of  the  population. 
Seventy  thousand  Indians  suffered  from  infectious  trachoma 
(based  on  Indian  Bureau  figures  from  the  southwest  trachoma 
campaign  of  1924). 

A  recent  visit  by  the  writer,  accompanied  by  Congressman 
James  A.  Frear,  to  thirteen  Bureau  jurisdictions,  containing  22 
reservations  (from  Montana  to  the  Mexican  line,  and  from 
eastern  New  Mexico  to  the  Pacific)  discovered  just  one  Indian 
Bureau  public  health  nurse  or  Bureau  nurse  doing  work  in 
the  Indian  homes.  One  medically  trained  field  matron  should 
be  included.  The  Indians  numbered  about  58,000.  (The  res- 
ervations included  the  Crow,  Fort  Hall,  the  Paiutes,  the  west- 
ern Navajo,  all  the  Pueblos,  White  River  Apaches,  Hopi- 
Navajos,  Pimas,  Mojaves,  and  California  which  is  here  con- 
sidered to  be  two  reservations  only.) 

Hundreds  of  Indian  children — above  900  in  some  schools — 
are  crowded  into  non-reservation  establishments  where  they 
work  half  the  day  and  study  half  the  day.  Cross-infections 
rage.  Navajo,  Apache,  Pueblo  and  other  children,  contracting 
tuberculosis,  are  sent  home  to  die  after,  in  the  congestion 
of  hogan  and  wickyup,  they  have  infected  their  families. 
Back  on  the  reservatiojn,  what  are  the  provisions?  The 
Western  Navajo  jurisdiction  is  an  example.  Seven  thou- 
sand scattered  Indians.  One  doctor,  no  hospital,  no  visiting 
nurse. 

The  Indian  Bureau  asked  for  a  reduction  of  health  appro- 
priations for  1926.  Nevertheless,  Congress  voted  it  a  slight 
increase,  to  a  total  of  $756,000  for  all  purposes.  Budget 
analysis  reveals  that  of  the  above  total,  $127,340  is  available 
for  field  medical  service  including  medical  and  nursing  salaries, 
dentists,  other  specialists,  drugs  and  appliances,  transportation, 
and  food  and  clothing  for  destitute  sick  Indians.  There  are 
225,000  reservation  Indians  and  340,000  Indians  altogether. 
Hospitalization,  indefinitely  insufficient  in  face  of  the  cumulative 
morbidity,  is  the  Bureau's  answer  to  the  public  health  work- 
er's challenge. 

IS  the  Public  Health  Service  an  Arabian  Nights  kind  of 
statistician?  I  have  before  me  a  signed  statement  by  Com- 
missioner Burke  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  dated  October  22  last. 
He  soars  to  the  claim  that  the  Bureau  last  year  spent 
$1,190,529  on  Indian  medical  service.  Then  he  states  that  the 
patient-day  cost  in  the  Bureau  hospitals  ranges  from  $1.50 
to  $3.50.  Then  he  states  that  the  Bureau  actually  provided 
523,599  patient-days  for  sick  Indians  last  year.  The  average 
patient-day  cost  in  tax-supported  bureau  hospitals  is  stated  by 
the  Bureau  (House  Appropriations  hearings  for  1926,  p.  393) 
as  $2.40,  a  low  but  practicable  figure.  That  average  patient- 
day  cost,  for  Commissioner  Burke's  523,599  patient-days,  would 
exceed  his  total  alleged  expenditures  by  $66,: 
dollar  spent  on  outpatient  clinics,  field  doctors, 
tion  or  any  type  of  field  service. 

I  have  barely  the  space  to  mention  the  educational  propa- 
ganda of  the  Bureau.  I  quote  from  the  Board  of  Indian 
Commissioners'  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  1924. 
It  describes  the  situation  and  policy  of  today. 

The  present  plan  appears  to  be  to  reduce  the  reservation  board- 
ing-schools to  taking  care  of  the  first  three  grades,  while  the 
children  more  advanced  are  sent  to  more  distant  schools.  .  .  . 
These  children  are  to  be  removed  from  even  occasional  contact 
with  their  parents,  not  only  at  an  earlier  age  than  has  been  the 
rule,  but  .  .  .  the  Navajo  boy  of  ten  years  who  is  taken  to 
Phoenix,  for  instance,  .  .  .  undergoes  an  intensity  of  heat  that 
could  never  be  known  on  his  lofty  plains.  If  he  learns  to  farm 
here,  it  is  in  a  country  of  irrigated  soil,  of  cottton  and  semi- 
tropical  fruits.  ...  If  his  health  survives  the  change,  his  spirit 
is  less  likely  to  do  so. 

Says  Assistant  Commissioner  Meritt  of  the  Indian  Bureau 
(House  Appropriations  hearings,  1926,  p.  324),  "Due  to  a 
determined  enforcement  of  the  policy  of  requiring  every 
healthy  Indian  child  between  the  age  of  6  and  18  to  be  in 
some  school."  (Continued  on  page  480) 
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Address  Advertising 

Department 


THE  SURVEY 


112  Ea»t  19th  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 

HEAD  WORKER,  Jewish,  for  small 
but  well  organized  Community  Center. 
State  training,  experience,  salary  expected. 
Address  Mrs.  Ernest  Morris,  712  Lafayette 
St.,  Denver,  Colorado. 

WANTED:  Jewish  woman  with  execu- 
tive ability,  experienced  in  settlement  work 
and  thoroughly  conversant  with  case  work 
and  day  nurseries.  5677  SURVEY. 

WANTED  in  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital  of 
Philadelphia,  a  social  worker  with  case 
work  experience.  Must  speak  Jewish. 
Hospital  experience  desirable,  but  not  ab- 
solutely essential.  Reply  to  Miss  N.  A. 
Gealt,  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital,  Philadelphia. 

WANTED — Superintendent  and  matron 
for  Hebrew  Children's  Home.  Fifty  chil- 
dren. State  qualifications  and  full  details 
in  first  letter.  Address  Max  Mitnick,  40 
Magnolia  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 

WANTED:  Experienced  case  workers 
as  County  Secretaries  for  two  rural  Penn- 
sylvania counties.  Salary  $1800  to  $2000. 
Apply  Children's  Aid  Society,  311  S.  Juni- 
per St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

THE  COMMITTEE  on  Field  Activities 
of  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians  are  seek- 
ing an  executive  director.  Kindly  com- 
municate with  5697  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Psychologist,  woman.  Apply 
Superintendent,  State  Reformatory  for  Wo- 
men, Bedford  Hills,  New  York. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital 
positions  everywhere.  Write  for  free  book 
now.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses, 
30  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

COOPERATIVE  PLACEMENT  SERV- 
ICE.  Social  workers,  secretariet,  super- 
intendents, matrons,  housekeeperi,  dieti- 
tians, cafeteria  managers.  The  Richards 
Bureau,  68  Barnes  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

FIELD  WORKER:  Young  womaii  with 
organizing  or  teaching  experience ;  able  to 
address  meetings  in  English,  organize  and 
instruct  volunteer  workers.  Zionist  pre- 
ferred.  5696  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Director  for  an  organization 
doing  convalescent  work  for  cardiacs  and 
summer  camp  work  for  working  girls. 
Located  near  Chicago.  Please  state  train- 
ing, experience  and  salary  expected.  H. 
Warner,  460  South  State  Street,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  case  worker 
wanted.  City  near  New  York.  Salary 
$1800.  5699  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  At  once  a  medical  social 
worker  by  a  Jewish  Hospital  in  Eastern 
city.  One  with  case  work  experience  pre- 
ferred.  5698  SURVEY. 

CASE  and  Research  worker.  About  six 
months'  special  work  of  unusual  interest. 
Bureau  for  Jewish  Children,  330  South  9th 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SUPERINTENDENT  WANTED  FOR 
JEWISH  ORPHAN  HOME.  Must  have 
previous  experience,  good  reference,  execu- 
tive ability,  good  knowledge  of  Jewish 
religion  and  love  for  Jewish  Traditions 
and  be  well  Americanized.  Very  attrac- 
tive offer  for  the  suitable  person — man  or 
woman.  Write  and  state  details,  Box  5703 
SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Superintendent  (man)  for 
cottage  community  in  the  country  near 
New  York  of  about  two  hundred  boys  and 
girls.  Permanent  position  for  educator. 
Answer  fully,  stating  age,  family,  religion, 
salary  desired,  all  previous  positions  occu- 
pied. If  photograph  is  enclosed  it  will 
be  returned.  5705  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Social  Case  Worker;  Col- 
lege graduate  for  a  General  Hospital  in 
Eastern  part  of  country.  Hospital  exper- 
ience not  essential.  5704  SURVEY. 


Fitting  Capacity  to  Opportunity 

A  Message  to  Employers 

The  Executive  Service  Corporation  maintains  a  Social  Service  Division  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Gertrude  D.  Holmes,  herself  a  trained  social  worker, 
to  give  ready  counsel  to  social  work  executives. 

Men  and  women  available  at  once  for  such  positions  as  Family  Case  Work, 
Medical  and  Psychiatric  Social  Work,  Settlements,  Day  Nurseries,  Boys  and 
Girls  Clubs,  Homes  for  Delinquent  Girls,  Orphanages,  Child  Welfare,  In- 
dustrial and  Public  Health  positions. 

When  you  have  a  position  to  fill  notify  us  of  your  requirements. 

EXECUTIVE  SERVICE  CORPORATION 

SOCIAL  WELFARE  DIVISION 

GERTRUDE  D.  HOLMES,  Director 

Pershing   Square  Bldg.  New  York  City 


THE  COLLEGIATE  SERVK 

INC. 

437  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Occupational  Bum 
for  College  Womei 

in  the  fields  of  business,  socia 
work  and  teaching. 


PRACTICAL  TRAIN1N( 

WANTED:  A  limited  number  of 
women  to  take  one  year's  practical  t 
for  Christian  Social   service  in  a  ch     o 
Homes  dealing  with  delinquent  girls   '.i 
sential  requirements:  character,  tact,  j 
ment,    firgh    school    education    and   2    il 
desire  to  enter  this  class  of  work.  T 
ing   expenses    and   $10.00  a  month  d  i| 
training.     Write  408  Duke  Street,  Al  i 
dria,  Va. 


SITUATIONS  WAN  TEE 

A  COMPETENT  and  experienced    i 
munity    Chest    Executive    at    present   i- 
ployed  desires  a  change  and  will  be 
able  January  first.  Many  years  experie    n 
social-welfare  work,  management  of 
cial  campaigns,  and  direction  of  Con  )• 
ity  Chests.     A  practical  man  with  p    1 
ability    and    exceptional    references. 
SURVEY. 

EXECUTIVE,  capable  of  taking  ca  >i 
Boys'    institution,    eight    years    exp 
thoroughly  versed  child  care,  wishes   >• 
nection  boys'  institution  out  of  town. 
SURVEY. 

BOYS  WORK  EXECUTIVE.  JEW   :. 
Ten  years  experience  with  problem 
homeless    men,    etc.,    seeks    administr 
position     in    children's     Institution    o 
charge    of    Probation    or    After-Care     • 
partment.      Address    5690    SURVEY. 

EXECUTIVE:  Capable  young  mac   - 
pecially  interested  in  boys,  thorough  kr 
edge  of  all   phases  of  agriculture,  pr    • 
institution    operating    also    as    agricul 
training  school.     5688  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  with  one  years 
ness  experience,  six  years  family  case  v  : 
and    one    year    Industrial    Service,   de 
position    in    Industrial    Organization, 
ferably     in     or     near     Philadelphia. 
SURVEY. 


HOME  STUDY 

"Home -Making  as  a  Professio 


II    •  10 -pp.    111.    handbook — It'l    FBEB 

Domestic    Science    oaurM*,    for    teachlni, 

mint  foment,   etc.,    and    for   h«ne-miklnc  effld«&> 

Am.  Sflhool  of   Horn*   Eeonomle*.  Mfl  E.  tttft  It,  Cb> 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


MA'  40,  college  graduate,  last  engaged 
as  he  of  "Y"  employment  department 
placin  both  sexes,  also  educational  and 
newsp  er  experience,  seeks  opening  in 
vocati<  al  or  social  welfare  field,  prefer- 
medium-sized  city.  Willing  to 
onsid  any  reasonable  proposition.  Ad- 
o  SURVEY. 


(    J    ed    American    widow, — a    mother, 
a    teacher    of    Home    Economics, 
losition  as  supervising  housekeeper 
i  exc  tional  home  where  there  are  small 
ss    children    who    need    intelligent 
l<  ng  guidance.     5701  SURVEY. 


IS  HERE  some  lonely  or  physically 
afflicti  person  in  need  of  companionship 
or  ca  from  woman,  well-educated,  trav- 
eled, refined  tastes  seeking  home.  Fair 
ilan  but  congeniality  and  right  sur- 
round gs  more  important.  Can  manage 
small  ome.  Finest  references.  5695  SUR- 


;TED: Position  as  Superintendent 
in  Cl  dren's  Home  by  woman  with  years 
of  in  tutional  and  school  experience.  In- 
teres  1  in  the  problems  of  youth.  5702 
SURV  . 
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/re  You  Satisfied 

vith    your    position  O 
with  your  employee  • 


iniimniin 


!  not,  try  the  Classified  columns  j 

(  the  Survey.    They  are  solving  [ 

•e  problems  of  hundreds  of  em-  | 

:oyers  and  employees  throughout  I 
e  year.    Address 

Classified  Advertising 
Department 

THE  SURVEY 

12    East    19th   Street,    New    York     \ 


For  Teachers 

A  pamphlet  giving  a  list  of  na- 
tional social  and  health  agencies 
and  a  plan  for  using  THE  SURVEY 
in  the  classroom  will  be  sent  free 
to  any  teacher  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  send  a  postal  giving 
name,  address,  name  of  school  and 
subject  taught  to  Survey  Asso- 
ciates, 112  East  19  Street,  New 
York. 
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WHERE  TO  LIVE 


Manhattan  Beach  Hotel,  New  York 

Live  in  a  modern  fireproof  hotel  by  the 
seashore  for  less  than  in  the  crowded  city. 
Home-like  comforts.  Moderate-priced  res- 
taurant; maid,  valet  and  telephone  service. 
Winter  rates:  $12  per  week  for  two,  37 
minutes  from  Times  Square,  B.  M.  T. 
Telephone  Sheepshead  3000. 

Advertise  Your 
Wants  in  The  Survey 


'Printing 
Multigraphing 
Typewriting 
Mailing 


Better,  Cheaper,  Quicker 

We    have    complete    equipment 
and  an  expert  staff  to  do  your 
Mimeographing 
Multigraphing 
Addressing 
Mailing 

If  you  will   investigate  you  will  find  that 

we  can  do  it  better,  quicker  and  cheaper 

than   you   can  in   your  own   office. 

Let  us  estimate  on  your  next  job 

Webster   Letter  Addressing  & 

Mailing   Company 

34th   Street  at  8th  Avenue 

Ashland   1830 


Fifth  Avenue  Letter  Shop,  Inc. 


40  East  22nd  Street 


BOOKS 


MARRIAGE  and  DIVORCE 


ll.lti<r.phinil  Caledonia  9664-5-6  I      .  .  M.ilio, 

TTpewntinf     l^_^__^___^_l       Addreiiini 

Ask  The  Survey  about  Us ! 


By  MILTON    IVES  LIVY 


$1.00  prepaid 


A  complete  compilation  of  both  the 
divorce  and  marriage  laws  of  4S  States, 
with  a  comprehensive  discussion  of  the 
evils  and  remedies  of  the  divorce  laws 
in  the  United  States. 

MILTON   IVES  LIVY,  233  Broadway,   N.  Y. 


MASONIC-OCCULT-AS1ROLOGICAL  BOOKS 

Symbolism,    Mysticism,    Philosophy,    etc. 

Send  for  FREE  Descriptive  Book  List  "G" 

and     illustrated    Folder     of    Pass     Cases, 

Novelties,    etc. 

MACOY  PUBLISHING  &  MASONIC  SUPPLY  CO. 

45-47-49  John   St.  New  York 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 

Fifty  cents  a  line  for  four  insertions,  copy 
to    remain    unchanged. 

COOKING  FOR  PROFIT,  by  Alice  Bradley, 
describes  home-study  course,  which  in- 
cludes catering,  tea  room,  cafeteria  and 
lunch  room  management.  "51  Ways  to 
Make  Money"  free.  Am.  School  of  Home 
Economics,  5772  Drezel  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Easterly  Ave.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

SMALLPOX — A  PREVENTABLE  DISEASE.  The 
salient  facts  about  small  pox  and  vac- 
cination. Write  for  Pamphlet  "S".  5 
cents  per  copy.  American  Association 
for  Medical  Progress,  370  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

"How  To  BECOME  A  CITIZEN  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES."  44  page  pamphlet  con- 
taining a  clear  statement  of  the  proced- 
ure for  acquiring  citizenship,  the  latest 
authentic  information,  useful  to  agencies 
dealing  with  naturalization  matters  and 
an  appendix  of  specimen  questions  and 
answers.  250  a  copy.  Foreign  Language 
Information  Service,  222  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  City. 


PERIODICALS 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING  shows 
the  part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it 
in  your  library.  $3.00  a  year.  19  W. 
Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE:  quarterly:  $3.00  a  year: 
published  by  the  National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Avenue, 
New  York. 


BACK  NUMBERS  WANTED 


Back   Numbers 
Wanted 

If  you  have  no  further  need  for 
your  Surveys  of  the  following  dates, 
will  you  be  good  enough  to  return 
them  for  our  use_? 

January    15,    1926. 

February    15,    1926. 

April   i,  1926. 

May  15,  1926. 

October    i,     1926. 

October    15,    1926. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES 

112    East    19th   Street,   New   York 
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Hundreds  of  newspapers  all  over  the 
country  quote  THE  FORUM  every  month 
for  it  concerns  itself  with  the  living  stutt 
that  news  is  made  of. 

THE  FORUM  covers  every  field  of  human 
interest:  Science,  Religion,  Foreign  Re- 
lations, Domestic  Affairs,  Politics.  It  is  un- 
like any  other  magazine  for  it  consistently 
gives  both  sides  without  editorial  bias. 

It  is  read  by  70,000  alert,  fair-minded 
Americans. 

FORUM 

A  Magazine  of  Controversy 
Edited  by  HENRY  GODDARD  LEACH 

Published  at 
247  PARK  AVENUE       /      NEW  YORK 

$4.00  a  year 
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Please  send  me  THE  FORUM. 
I  enclose  $4.00. 

Name 

Address 

S-l-27 

Foreign  and  Canadian  $4.50 


IS  INEFF 

SAY.- 
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ARE  WE  MAKING  RED  SLAVES? 

(Continued  from   page  477) 


The  exquisite  fulfillment  of  Indian  slavery  is  witnessed  in 
the  non-reservation  school  and  outing  system  of  the  bureau, 
never  so  regnant  as  at  this  propaganda  hour.  Here  benevolence 
reaches  soul  and  body  alike.  Back  in  the  home,  amid  the  social- 
ly rich  Indian  community,  benevolence  reaches  the  body  indeed, 
but  intangible  barriers  of  home  -life  and  group  life  are  some- 


school  strikes  to  the  soul.  It  is  beloved  of  the  Bureau;  it 
will  be  the  last  Bureau  advantage  to  be  surrendered,  except 
one,  namely,  the  plenary  status  of  the  bureau  itself  and  its 
immunity  from  court  review. 

Recently  Congressman  James  A.  Frear  addressed  the  Com- 
monwealth Club  of  California.  His  talk  was  broadcasted. 
That  afternoon  a  woman  telephoned  to  the  Indian  Defense 
Association.  "These  things  simply  cannot  be  true  in  America," 
she  said. 

They  were  true.  And  all  in  this  article  is  true — all,  except 
where  so  indicated,  is  drawn  from  official  sources.  Can  it  con- 
tinue true? 


what  effectual  to  guard  the  Indian  soul.     The  non-reservation 

(In   answering   advertisements  please   mention  THE   SURVEY.     /;  helps   us,  it   identifies  you.) 
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What  They  Say  About  Woman's  Place 


IN  the  Survey  Graphic's  long  list  of  distinguished 
issues  none  is  more  stimulating  or  more  provo- 
cative   of    thought    and   discussion.    ...     It   is 
concrete   and   particular   and  balanced   ....   a 
facinating  textbook  of  woman  in  the  modern  world 
— worth  keeping,  after  reading,  as  an  historical  docu- 
ment to  look  over  in  later  years  when  women  shall 
have  found  their  sea  legs  and  the  impressive  activi- 
ties of  the  advancing  women  of  today  will  seem  like 
the   earnest    and    awkward   yet   somehow   promising 
movements  of  a  landlubber  on  his  first  day  out. 
— The  Nation,  December  22,  1926. 

The  Woman's  Place  number  swept  the  college  by 
storm.  Not  only  the  students  in  the  classes  using 
the  magazine  but  other  students  were  reading  and 
discussing  it  as  well  as  members  of  the  faculty. — 
E.  Willis  McFarland,  Detroit  Teachers'  College, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

It's  old  stuff.  Women  in  Europe  have  worked  in 
the  fields  for  generations  alongside  the  men  and 
have  s-uffered  as  much  as  the  office  scrub-women  of 
today.  The  real  problem  before  society  is  to  secure 
proper  appreciation  and  financial  return  for  the 
woman  who  stays  at  home. — Caroline  Bengtson, 
Chicago. 

A  brilliant  achievement  in  clearing  away  the  mists 
which  have  befogged  the  woman  question.  I  do  not 
know  when  I  have  received  so  much  exhilaration 
from  the  printed  page. — Edna  Shepard,  Bureau  of 
Women  in  Industry,  New  York  State  Department 
of  Labor. 

A  discussion-provoking  number. — Dorothy  Dem- 
ing,  R.N.,  Visiting  Nurse  Association,  Holyoke, 
Mass. 

Never  before  have  I  seen  any  issue  of  any 
magazine  of  such  uniform  high  value.  Each  page 
runs  sweetly,  hitting  on  all  cylinders. — Charles 
Plait,  Ardmore,  P-a. 

Excellent — >and  I  hope  you  will  continue  to  put 
out  numbers  on  other  pressing  problems  of  the  day. 
— Prof.  James  Stanley  Lyons,  Temple  University, 
Philadelphia. 

A  series  of  remarkably  acute  and  varied  studies 
of  women. — The  New  'York  Times,  December  13, 
1926. 

Admirable  .from  every  standpoint  and  a  genuine 
contribution  to  the  worth-while  literature  on  the 
subject. — Maurice  J.  Karpf,  Director  Training 
School  for  Jewish  Social  Work,  New  York  city. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  issues 
you  have  published  in  recent  years. — Ray  H. 
Everett,  American  Social  Hygiene  Association. 


Strikes  me  as  setting  a  new  high  mark  of  achieve- 
ment in  sociological  journalism. — Hornell  Hart, 
Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Many-sided,  highly  interesting. — The  New  York 
Evening  World,  December  20,  1926. 

Your  December  number  was  superb! — W.  R. 
Warren,  Editor  World  Call,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  'best  one  ever  got  out — and  I  am  not  the  only 
one  who  says  so.  No  dead  English,  or  bromidic  ideas. 
I  read  every  word — never  did  that  before  to  any 
magazine. — Eleanor  Rowland  Wembridge,  Referee, 
Cleveland  Juvenile  Court. 

I  must  tell  you  how  perfectly  bully  the  last 
Graphic  is.  ...  I  read  it  from  cover  to  cover. — 
Michael  M.  Davis,  Committee  on  Dispensary  De- 
velopment, New  York  city. 

The  test  thing  that  could  happen  to  the  human 
race  would  be  an  edict  prohibiting  mothers  and  mar- 
ried women  from  working  outside  the  home.  .  .  . 
Less  talk  and  more  do  is  what  our  women  need  to 
practice.  .  .  .  Are  women  going  to  stick  to  the 
thing  they  were  primarily  intended  for,  or  are  they 
going  to  disrupt  a  plan  which  has  been  in  force 
since  the  dawn  of  creation?  .  .  .  There  aren't 
enough  jobs,  not  near  enough,  to  go  around,  and 
never  will  be.  What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 
— George  C.  Boyd,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Congratulations  on  the  Woman's  Place  number! 
— Robert  L.  Dickinson,  M.D.,  New  York  city. 

One  can  go  back  to  it  again  and  again. — Gertrude 
Hartman,  Editor  Progressive  Education. 
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The  Gist  of  It 

JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT  might  be  described  as 
an  American-at-large  in  Geneva,  appraising 
the  social  aspects  of  the  League  of  Nations 
and  its  camp-followers  with  a  highly  trained 
journalistic  eye.  He  was  for  many  years  correspond- 
ent of  the  Associated  Press  at  Albany  and  Wash- 
ington, managing  editor  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  Harper  and 
Brothers.  Page  485.  Geddes  Smith,  formerly  man- 
aging editor  of  The  Survey,  is  now  in  charge  of 
publicity  work  for  the  Child  Health  Demonstration 
of  the  Commonwealth  Fund.  He  continues  as  an 
associate  editor  of  The  Survey  and  a  frequent  con- 
tributor. Page  487.  Robert  W.  Bruere  is  an  asso- 
ciate editor  of  The  Survey.  Page  488.  The  Survey  is 
happy  to  be  the  first  magazine  to  publish  an  article  by 
Joseph  Frederick,  whose  rise  from  illiteracy  to  au- 
thorship may  well  warm  the  cockles  of  the  hearts 
of  all  'believers  in  adult  education.  Page  490. 

A  DELINK  E.  DARTT  is  case  supervisor  of  the 
*»  Boys'  Department,  Committee  on  Field  Activ- 
ities, of  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians,  New  York 


city.  Page  498.  May  M.  Longenbaugh  writes  out 
of  her  experience  in  juvenile  court  work  and  as  the 
executive  of  a  state  training  school.  Page  500. 


PFAFFMAN"  is  health  educator  and  asso- 
ciate  in  the  Food  Clinic  at  the  Boston  Dis- 
pensary. The  delightful  drawings  in  her  article  are 
by  the  clinic  children.  Page  503.  Gertrude  Howe 
Britton  is  the  director  of  the  Chicago  Heart  Asso- 
ciation and  co-worker  with  Dr.  Sacks  on  the  in- 
dustrial survey  which  they  describe.  Page  506. 
Harry  L.  Hopkins  is  director  of  the  New  York 
Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association  and  secretary  of 
the  Heart  Committee  of  that  Association.  Page  508. 

'""  k"'       •       '        • 

A  DELE  GUTMAN  NATHAN  has  been  identified 
•**  with  the  little  theater  movement  since  its  be- 
ginning, having  been  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Vagabond  Players  and  their  first  director.  She  is  at 
present  associate  director  of  the  Cellar  Players  of 
New  York,  winners  last  year  of  the  New  York 
Inter-Settlement  Dramatic  Cup  and  the  only  settle- 
ment group  which  has  ever  won  a  prize  in  the  Inter- 
National  Little  Theater  Tournament.  Page  509. 
Lieut.  Lawrence  A.  Oxley  heads  the  Bureau  of 
Work  among  Negroes  in  the  North  Carolina  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  whose  work 
he  describes.  Page  511. 

l_f  D.  HICKER,  district  supervisor  of  the  depart- 
**•  ment  of  vocational  education  of  the  California 
State  Board  of  Education,  sends  this  account  of  his 
work  from  the  southern  district  headquarters  in 
Los  Angeles.  Page  516.  A  Librarian  presides  over 
an  important  branch  library  in  a  large  middle- 
western  city.  Page  518. 

JESSIE  L.  WELCH  is  industrial   secretary  of  the 

•J  central  branch  of  the  Y.W.C.A.  in  Cleveland. 
Page  520.  Lois  MacDonald,  a  South  Carolinian  by 
birth  and  education,  is  at  present  studying  for 
her  Ph.D.  at  Columbia  University.  Page  522. 
Israel  Mufson,  well  known  for  his  workers'  educa- 
tion program  in  Cincinnati,  is  this  year  secretary  of 
the  Labor  College  of  Philadelphia,  which  is  affiliated 
with  the  education  department  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  Labor.  Page  524. 

S.  BLISS  is  publicity  secretary  of  the  Min- 
neapolis  Community  Fund.     Page  532. 

"I  WOULD  Rather  Die  Than  Go  Home"  is  the 
challenging  title  of  Miriam  Van  Waters'  article 
in  the  next  number  of  The  Survey  —  the  February 
Graphic.  In  case  after  case  she  draws  on  her 
profoundly  revealing  experience  in  the  Juvenile  Court 
of  Los  Angeles.  In  a  chapter  from  her  Notes  of 
Sixty  Years,  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley  writes  delight- 
fully of  the  early  days  of  co-education  when  she 
was  a  student  at  Cornell  and  of  the  discrimination 
which  still  exists  against  women  in  universities. 
In  The  Mind  in  The  Machine,  Robert  W.  Bruere 
develops  further  his  study  of  how  machinery  may 
become  less  of  a  deadening  master  than  of  an  ex- 
tension of  the  hand  of  man. 
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TAKE  SOME.    WE  DON'T  WANT  IT 


Cartoon  published  during  the  Opium  Confer- 
ences at  Geneva,  1925,  caricaturing  the  Swiss 
delegation  and  their  advisors  from  the  drug 
manufacturing  firms  of  Switzerland.  The 
memorandum  of  the  United  States  asks  for 
control  of  all  surplus  manufacture 
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Uncle  Sam  Scores  One 
on  Opium 


By  JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT 


UDDENLY,    in    the   midst    of    the    more    or   less 
smoothly   running   operations  of   the   International 
Opium   Machine   appears   another  monkey-wrench. 
Like  the  other  one  that  was  left  among  the  gears 
by  Stephen  G.  Porter  in  February,  1925,  when  he 
:d  the  American  delegation  out  of  the  Second  Opium  Con- 
erence  at  Geneva,  it  bears  in  plain  letters  the  initials  of 
ncle   Sam.    And  even  if,   as  compared  with   the  former 
truction,    it   is   in    manner   somewhat    more   suavely   in- 
rted,  it  is  causing  hardly  less  consternation.    To  one  look- 
ig  on  from  the  fence  it  is  a  source  of  considerable  amuse- 
ment— and  considerable  satisfaction;    for  it  goes  far  to  re- 
store the  said  Uncle  Sam  to  the  place  where  he  belongs, 
in  the  leadership  of  the  war  against  narcotics. 

The  thing  is  deadly  in  its  very  simplicity,  but  its  effects 
are  not  unlike  what  happens  when  you  lift  the  covering  off 
of  an  ants'  nest:  everybody  running  both   hither  and  yon 
and  nobody  seeming  to  be  getting  anywhere  or  to  have  any 
^finite  idea  about  where  to  get.    The  devil  to  pay,  and  no 
itch  hot. 

Somewhere  about  the  first  of  last  November,  the  United 
tates  Government,  through  its  various  diplomatic  represent- 
tives  at  the  capitals  about  the  world,  took  the  liberty  of 
dressing   to   its   fellow-signatories   of   the    Hague   Opium 
Convention  of   1912,   a  Note   Verbale,  calling  their  atten- 
ion  to  the  provisions  and  mutual  pledges  of  that  document, 
iat  solemn  international  contract,  and  begging  to  be   in- 
rmed  as  to  the  steps  which  those  other  parties  to  the  agree- 
icnt  have  taken  and  are  taking  to  effectuate  their  promises. 
Also  asking  its  comrades  in  the  holy  war  for  any  suggestions 
arising  out  of  their  indubitably  sincere  efforts  which  might 
ake  those  of  the  United  States  more  effective. 
"In  our  effort  to  do  as  we  promised,  as  well  as  to  pro- 
t   our   own    people    from    the    disastrous    effects   of    this 


traffic,"  says  the  Note  Verbale  in  substance  if  not  in  words, 
"we  have  done  thus-and-so.  We  have  enacted  the  foJlr.w- 
ing  legislation  and  under  it  established  the  following  reg- 
ulations; all  with  the  desire  to  accomplish  the  purpose  set 
forth  in  Article  9  of  the  Hague  Convention ;  namely,  'to 
limit  the  manufacture,  sale  and  use  of  morphine,  cocaine  and 
their  respective  salts  to  medical  and  legitimate  uses  only'." 
The  sting  in  the  document  appears  in  these  words,  precise- 
ly quoted  from  the  text: 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  while  gratified  at  the 
results  of  the  enforcement  of  this  domestic  legislation,  is  con- 
stantly made  aware  of  the  fact  that  its  efforts  to  control  the 
consumption  of  these  dangerous  drugs  within  territory  subject 
to  its  jurisdiction  are  being  nullified  to  an  alarming  extent  by 
the  activities  of  smugglers  who  appear  to  find  little  difficulty 
in  acquiring  large  quantities  of  these  drugs  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  them  secretly  into  the  United  States. 

Large  quantities  of  morphine  (chiefly  morphine  hydro- 
chloride,  of  which  little  is  manufactured  in  the  United 
States),  heroin  (not  manufactured  in  the  United  States 
after  June  7,  1924),  and  cocaine,  are  landed  illegally,  the 
note  goes  on  to  say,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States 
from  ships  arriving  from  European  ports.  Despite  the  diffi- 
culty of  detection,  owing  to  the  enormously  extensive  ship- 
ping and  the  ease  with  which  these  drugs  may  be  concealed 
because  of  their  relatively  small  bulk,  actual  seizures  during 
the  year  ended  June  30,  1924,  included  more  than  a  ton  of 
opium,  2,504  ounces  of  morphine,  313  ounces  of  heroin, 
and  761  ounces  of  cocaine,  and  in  the  following  year  the 
seizures  were  only  a  little  less. 

The  American  Government  believes  (again  I  quote  verbatim) 
that  only  a  small  part  of  the  drugs  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  is  diverted  to  illicit  channels,  and  that  the  most  of  the 
narcotic  drugs  illicity  consumed  in  this  country  are  smuggled 
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drugs.  The  conviction  has  been  reached  that  no  great  improve- 
ment in  this  situation  is  possible  until  there  is  a  control,  in 
countries  other  than  the  United  States,  over  the  manufacture 
and  export  of  narcotic  drugs  which  will  prevent  their  sale  to 
any  but  licensed  importers  in  countries  which  maintain  an  im- 
port license  system,  or,  in  the  case  of  countries  which  do  not 
have  such  a  system,  to  any  but  reputable  firms  or  individuals 
and  in  quantities  commensurate  with  the  estimated  legitimate 
needs  of  the  country. 

The  note  candidly  acknowledges  that  the  method  and 
measures  devised  by  the  United  States  to  control  import, 
manufacture  and  export  may  not  represent  all  that  can  be 
accomplished  in  the  way  of  legislation; 

.  .  .  but  it  does  feel  that  considerable  success  has  attended  this 
legislation  by  enabling  it  to  follow  the  raw  material  that  goes 
into  its  factories  and  to  know  exactly  what  comes  out  of  the 
factories  and  into  whose  hands  the  product  of  the  factory 
goes.  The  fact  that  large  quantities  of  the  products  of  fac- 
tories in  other  countries  constantly  reach  its  ports  in  the  hands 
of  smugglers  brings  the  conviction  that  the  quantity  of  such 
illicit  drugs  might  be  much  reduced  if  a  stricter  control  over 
the  operation  of  those  factories  could  be  exercised. 

TO  appreciate  the  deadly  character  of  this  wholly  unex- 
pected bomb  dropped  into  the  midst  of  a  relatively  peace- 
ful situation,  one  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  note  was 
addressed,  not  to  an  international  gathering  in  which  each 
nation  could  "pass  the  buck"  to  its  guilty  neighbors,  but 
to  each  nation  separately.  It  fell  alike  upon  the  just  and 
the  unjust.  More  in  sorrow  than  in  anger  it  yanks  each 
by  the  neck  into  juxtaposition  with  its  own  conscience,  if 
any.  And  it  calls  for  an  answer  from  each.  "Of  course," 
it  says  in  effect,  with  its  tongue  deftly  concealed  in  its  cheek, 
"you  may  not  have  any  such  situation  to  contend  with ; 
doubtless  in  this  desperate  matter  you  yourself  are  as  pure 
as  the  beautiful  snow;  then  all  the  more  you  will  be  glad 
to  help  us.  There  is  nothing  personal  about  this": 

In  communicating  with  the  government  the  foregoing  views 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  the  American  Embassy 
desires  to  state  that  a  similar  communication  is  being  made  to 
other  countries  party  to  the  Hague  Opium  Convention  in  1912. 

"It  is  the  hope  of  the  American  Government  that  you 
will  take  pity  upon  our  distress,  and  in  your  serene  innocence 
of  complicity  therein  will  comment  upon  what  we  have  told 
you,  and  offer  any  suggestions  that  may  occur  to  you,  aris- 
ing out  of  your  own  more  successful  experience."  Not  those 
words  exactly,  but  that  is  the  idea. 

Observe,  moreover,  that  there  is  in  the  note  not  the  slight- 
est allusion  to  the  Second  Opium  Conference  and  its  com- 
pletely futile  convention.  So  far  as  any  concrete  results  are 
concerned,  that  Conference  amounted  to  exactly  nothing. 
Its  convention,  its  ponderous  egg,  laid  with  such  boisterous 
cackling,  never  hatched  and  is  probably  entirely  addled  now. 

I  have  seen  lately,  notably  in  the  book,  Opium,  the 
Demon-Flower,  by  Sarah  Graham-Mulhall,  statements  to 
the  effect  that  the  Opium  Conferences  of  1924-25  resulted 
in  the  creation  of  a  central  board,  controlling  and  furnish- 
ing information  about  the  traffic  in  narcotics.  Unfortunate- 
ly, such  statements  are  without  foundation  in  fact.  There 
is  no  such  central  board  and  no  prospect  of  any.  Under  the 
terms  of  that  convention,  it  could  not  go  into  effect  until 
ratified  by  ten  powers,  seven  of  which  must  be  members, 
and  at  least  two  of  the  seven  must  be  permanent  members, 
of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations.  That  is  to  say, 
no  matter  who  else  may  ratify  it,  it  cannot  come  into  any 
effect  whatever  until  ratified  by  at  least  two  of  the  follow- 


ing powers:  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Japan  and  (now) 
Germany.  There  must  be  at  least  five  other  members  of  the 
Council,  and  three  beside.  At  the  present  moment,  only 
*one  (Great  Britain)  of  the  Great  Powers  permanently 
members  of  the  Council  has  ratified  the  convention,  and  so 
far  as  anyone  born  prior  to  last  Tuesday  is  known  to  ex- 
pect, there  will  be  no  others.  In  my  judgment,  the  con- 
vention of  the  Second  Opium  Conference  is  as  dead  as  the 
laws  of  Hammurapi.  The  project  of  the  central  board,  be 
its  merits  what  they  may,  died  with  it. 

Mr.  (now  Sir)  John  Campbell,  representative  in  both 
opium  conferences  as  also  in  the  Opium  Advisory  Commit- 
tee of  the  League  of  Nations,  of  the  government  of  India, 
always  has  contended  that  the  Hague  convention  of  1912 — 
if  by  any  chance  complied  with, — offered  sufficient  scope  for 
the  control  of  narcotics.  I  am  inclined  now  to  agree  witu. 
him.  However  that  be,  the  Hague  convention  is  the  only 
existing  international  bulwark  against  the  traffic.  The  con- 
vention of  the  Second  Opium  Conference  is  so  much  spoiled 
white  paper  and  wasted  time. 

But  with  the  adoption  of  that  convention  of  the  second 
conference  (1925),  it  was  tacitly  agreed  among  the  parties 
to  it  that  the  Hague  convention  of  1912  could  be  regarded 
as  ancient  history,  pious  aspiration  of  a  bygone  day.  Some- 
thing new  and  ever  so  much  more  drastic  (on  paper)  had 
been  adopted  as  a  substitute  for  it.  It  was  the  fault  of  no- 
body in  particular  if  the  powers  failed  to  put  it  into  effect 
by  the  necessary  number  of  ratifications.  Especially  if  the 
United  States,  which  after  all  was  making  most  of  the 
fuss,  withheld  its  approval. 

It  is  into  exactly  this  situation  that  the  United  States 
naively  tosses  its  Note  Verbale,  ignoring  the  "work" — if 
you  want  to  call  it  that — of  the  Second  Opium  Conference 
as  if  it  had  been  the  output  of  a  Ladies'  Aid  Society. 

"Here's  this  contract  that  we  made  together  in  1912," 
says  Uncle  Sam.  "As  good  a  contract  as  ever  it  was.  We 
have  done  the  best  we  know  how  to  perform  our  part  of 
the  bargain,  but  somebody  seems  to  be  double-crossing  us. 
Would  the  rest  of  you  fellows  who  were  parties  to  it  ob- 
ject to  telling  us  how  you  are  managing  your  end  of  it,  and 
whether  you  think  of  anything  we  have  overlooked?" 


NOWHERE  in  this  document  is  there 
"prepared"    opium,    the    kind    that 


a  mention  of 

_  "prepared"  opium,  the  kind  that  is  smoked.  It 
looks  as  if  the  United  States  had  discovered  that  opium-smok- 
ing is  a  relatively  small  and  negligible  affair  as  compared 
with  the  overwhelming  tide  of  manufactured  drugs  which  is 
flooding  the  world,  including  China  and  India,  out  of  the 
pharmaceutical  laboratories  of  the  western  countries,  more 
particularly  Germany  and  Switzerland.  It  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  at  last  the  United  States  has  awakened  to  the 
real  nature  of  the  warfare.  Anyway,  whoever  designed  this 
move  has  put  his  finger  upon  the  exact  center  of  the  problem. 
The  strategy  and  technique  are  perfect.  By  every  in- 
ference of  the  Hague  convention  it  is  legitimate  for  any 
party  to  it  to  deal  directly  with  all  or  each  of  the  others. 
The  document  provides  both  explicitly  and  implicitly  for  the 
friendly  interchange  of  views  and  information.  As  a  by- 
product, this  move  carries  a  broad  hint  to  nations  which 
have  not  adhered  to  the  Hague  convention  of  a  way  to 
enter  into  the  good  graces  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
verv  clever.  Uncle  Sam  has  returned  to  the  firing-line. 


*  Information   received   on   January   7   by   the   Foreign   Policy   Association 
vas  that  the  French  Chamber  had  approved  ratification. 


Higher  Mathematics  at  Ellis  Island 


By  GEDDES  SMITH 


AHIL  i,  1927,  will  of  course  be  April  Fool's  Day. 
By  a  pleasant  coincidence,   it  will  also  be  the 
day  on  which  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is    to    promulgate    a    new   set    of    immigration 
quotas.     Those  quotas   are    being   worked   out 
under  the  direction  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  commerce,  and 
labor,  in  one  of  the  most  thankless  tasks  ever  imposed  on  a 
public  servant. 

The  trouble  is  that  politics  and  logic  don't  mix,  and  the 
Immigration  Act  of  1924  tried  to  mix  them.  Immigration 
restriction  on  a  basis  that  kept  eastern  Europeans  out  and  let 
western  Europeans  in  (at  judicious  intervals)  was  politi- 
cally right  in  1924,  and  probably  is  just  as  right  politically 
today.  In  1924  this  end  was  achieved  by  limiting  the 
annual  quota  for  each  nationality  to  "two  per  centum  of 
the  number  of  foreign-born  individuals  of  such  nationality 
resident  in  continental  United  States  as  determined  by  the 
United  States  Census  of  1890,"  with  a  minimum  quota  of 
100.  That  was  arbitrary,  illogical,  and  effective. 

But  in  a  luckless  moment  Congress  tried  to  have  it  both 
ways.     The  1890  Census  quotas  were  to  be  superseded  in 
927  by  a  new  and  more  reasonable  plan — quotas  based  on 
ic  "national  origin"  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States 
1920.    The  annual  quota  for  each  nationality  was  to  be 

number  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  150,000  as  the  nura- 
r  of  inhabitants  in  continental  United  States  in  1920  having 
at  national  origin  (ascertained  as  hereinafter  provided  in  this 
ction)  bears  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  continental 
nited  States  in  1920,  but  the  minimum  quota  of  any  national- 
ity shall  be  100. 

When  you  have  worked  that  out,  it  sounds  plausible.  We 
want  to  keep  immigration  down.     We  think  150,000  new- 
comers in  a  year  are  about  enough.    We  will  choose  those 
newcomers  from  among  the   nations  in  roughly  the  same 
portion    that   we   Americans   owe   our   origin   to    those 
ations :  we  won't  change  the  mixture  any  more  than  we  can 
Ip.    That  is  logical,  whether  it  is  wise  or  not.    But  com- 
ications  arise  when  we  try  to  work  it  out. 
The  law  goes  on  to  direct  that  in  computing  how  many 
f  us  in  1920  had  this,  that  or  the  other  "national  origin," 

etermination  shall  not  be  made  by  tracing  the  ancestors  or 
scendants  of  particular  individuals,  but  shall  be  based  upon 

tatistics  of  immigration  and  emigration,  together  with  rates 
increase  of  population  as  shown  by  successive  decennial 

Jnited  States  censuses,  and  such  other  data  as  may  be  found 
be  reliable. 

But  there  are  no  statistics  of  immigration  before  1820, 
and  no  census  figures  showing  country  of  birth  before  1850. 
It  is  a  little  difficult  to  apply  decennial  rates  of  increase 
without  having  something  to  apply  them  to.  In  1790,  when 
the  first  national  census  was  taken,  a  list  was- made  of  heads 
of  families.  In  1909  the  Census  Bureau  made  a  gallant 
effort  to  classify  these  heads  of  families  into  national  groups 
— specifically,  into  those  originally  English,  Scotch,  Irish, 
Dutch,  French,  German,  Hebrew,  and  "other."  Aside  from 
some  fragmentary  information  from  state  censuses  of  1790 
and  thereabouts,  this  classification  is  based  on  the  nationality 
which  seems,  a  century  after  the  recording,  to  be  implied 


by  the  recorded  name.  This  is  a  slender  peg  on  which  to 
hang  the  present-day  chances  of  a  lonely  Bohemian  mill- 
wright to  bring  his  wife  and  children  to  this  promised  land. 
The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  the  plan  is  almost  a  statistical 
absurdity. 

But  the  statistical  difficulties  pale  before  the  political  ones. 
At  the  request  of  uneasy  senators,  the  President  sent  to  the 
Senate  on  January  7  a  preliminary  report  from  the  quota 
commission.  While  the  figures  are  not  final,  the  President 
believes  "that  further  investigation  will  not  substantially 
alter  the  conclusions  arrived  at."  Those  conclusions  are 
unpalatable  in  several  respects.  Some  of  the  quotas  most 
sharply  reduced  by  the  existing  law,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  professional  Nordics,  would  be  increased.  Italy,  for  ex- 
ample, would  gain  nearly  60  per  cent  of  its  present  tiny  quota. 

Nearly  half  the  total  allowance  of  150,000  immigrants 
a  year  would  fall  to  Great  Britain  and  North  Ireland.  The 
Irish  Free  State  would  lose  half  of  its  quota;  Irishmen 
would  be  barred  to  make  room  for  Orangemen  and  English- 
men. That  doesn't  sound  well  in  Boston  and  Chicago,  and 
as  for  the  English,  a  loyal  American  told  me  in  Washington 
that  they  are  the  worst  bolsheviks  of  the  lot  nowadays !  The 
Germans  would  lose  27,000  from  their  present  quota  of 
50,000;  St.  Louis  might  have  something  to  say  to  that.  The 
Scandinavian  countries  would  be  docked  two-thirds — and 
what  would  the  wheat-belt  insurgents  make  of  that?  Good 
"Nordics"  are  to  be  shut  out,  and  good  voters  alienated. 
It  is  one  thing  to  offend  Russians  and  Roumanians,  it  is 
quite  another  to  offend  Russians  and  Roumanians  and  Ger- 
mans and  Swedes  and  Irishmen.  The  fact  that  the  law  is 
statistically  unsound  might  not  matter,  but  when  a  law  is 
certain  to  rouse  sharp  protest  and  cannot  be  defended  by 
appealing  either  to  Nordic  prejudice  or  to  the  cold  facts 
it  becomes  a  serious  matter,  and  Congress  is  uneasy. 

rT"'HE  wording  of  the  Act  is  peculiar  in  one  respect.  It  pro- 
\_  vides  that  the  three  cabinet  officers  already  named  "shall" 
report  the  quotas  to  the  President,  and  that  the  President 
"shall"  proclaim  and  make  known  the  quotas  so  reported, 
and  that  the  proclamation  "shall"  be  made  known  on  or 
before  April  i,  1927.  But  then  it  adds  that  "if  the  proclama- 
tion is  not  made  on  or  before  such  date,  quotas  proclaimed 
therein  shall  not  be  in  effect  for  any  fiscal  year  beginning 
before  the  expiration  of  ninety  days  after  the  date  of  the 
proclamation."  As  though  in  the  face  of  a  clear-cut  man- 
date it  might  still  be  prudent  to  leave  a  back-door  open  for 
postponement.  Will  the  President  actually  proclaim  the 
new  quotas?  At  this  writing  he  seems  reluctant  to  do  so. 
If  he  does  not,  the  old  ones  will  automatically  remain  in 
force  another  year.  Will  Congress  take  time  in  a  crowded 
session  to  change  the  law,  and  so  save  the  President  from 
embarrassment  and  its  own  neck  from  outraged  constituents  ? 
That  remains  to  be  seen. 

Meanwhile  the  Senate  at  least  has  shown  itself  to  be 
accessible  to  merely  human  considerations.  On  December 
i,  in  considering  a  bill  passed  by  the  House  at  the  long 
session,  which  would  admit  outside  of  quota  American 
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women  who  had  lost  their  citizenship  by  marrying  aliens, 
the  Senate  attached  an  amendment  providing  for  the  entry 
of  35,000  wives  and  children  of  aliens  who  were  admitted 
before  July  i,  1924,  when  the  present  quota  law  went  into 
effect,  and  who  have  since  applied  for  citizenship.  The 
reasoning  seems  to  be  this:  men  who  have  come  since  the 
present  quotas  were  finally  determined  and  in  force  take 
their  chances,  knowingly,  of  bringing  in  their  wives  and 
children  under  the  shrunken  quotas;  those  who  came  be- 
fore the  law  went  into  force,  and  who  have  indicated  by 
their  request  for  naturalization  that  they  mean  to  stay  here 
and  become  Americans,  should  not  be  penalized  by  being 
compelled  to  wait  for  their  wives  and  children  until  the 
narrow  quotas  admit  them — which  in  many  cases  means 
waiting  indefinitely,  or  until  they  have  completed  the  five- 
year  process  of  naturalization.  The  arrangement  seems  just 


and  the  number  involved  would  hardly  swamp  our  native 
institutions;  yet  the  House  has  not  at  the  time  of  writing 
accepted  the  amendment,  and  it  has  been  referred  back  to 
the  severely  restrictionist  Committee  on  Immigration  and 
Naturalization,  where  its  chances  are  problematical. 

Immigration  is  likely  to  be  a  disturbing  subject  whenever 
it  comes  up  in  Congress.  Some  friends  of  the  quota  law 
fear  that  the  whole  structure  of  restriction  will  be  threat- 
ened if  the  basis  of  the  quotas  is  discredited.  But  there  is 
no  evidence  that  the  country  as  a  whole  has  changed  its 
mind  about  restriction,  and  it  seems  probable  that  some  way 
will  be  found  to  withdraw  quietly  from  the  too-reasonable 
position  in  which  we  find  ourselves,  and  to  restore  the 
prejudiced,  unscientific,  rule-of-thumb  quotas  based  on  the 
1890  census — which,  at  least,  do  what  they  were  intended 
to  do. 


Five  Minutes  For  Parole 


By  ROBERT  W.  BRUERE 


GEORGE  W.  ALGER,  in  his  report  just  pub- 
lished on  the  parole  system  of  New  York  State, 
which  he  has  investigated  for  Governor  Smith, 
strikes  a  sturdy  blow  for  common  sense  against 
the  flare-back  toward  medievalism  that  has  col- 
ored certain  recent  legislative  enactments  and  judicial  opin- 
ions relative  to  the  treatment  of  criminals.     Early  last  sum- 
mer the  legislature  enacted  the  so-called  Baumes  laws,  which 
provide  that  if   a  person  who  has  been  convicted   in   any 
state  of  a  felony  or  an  attempt  to  commit  felony,  repeats 
the  offense,  he  must  be  sentenced  for  a  term  not  less  than  the 
longest  term  nor  more  than  twice  the  longest  term  provided 
by  existing  law  where  such  term  is  less  than  life ;    and  fur- 
ther, that  for  a  fourth  or  subsequent  offense,  he  must  be 
sentenced  "to  imprisonment  in  state  prison  for  the  term  of 
his  natural  life."     Incidentally,  these  laws  provide  that  the 
recidivist  need   not  have  been   indicted   or  convicted   as   a 
previous  offender  to  be  liable  to  this  extreme  penalty. 

Contending  that  this  provision  violated  the  state  consti- 
tution where  it  says  that  no  person  shall  be  held  to  answer 
for  an  infamous  crime  unless  upon  presentment  and  indict- 
ment by  a  grand  jury,  two  prisoners  so  held  sought  a  ruling 
from  the  higher  courts.  On  December  31,  the  Appellate 
Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  in  sustaining 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Baumes  laws,  indulged  in  a 
hot  flow  of  obiter  dicta  in  which  they  berate  "certain  mis- 
guided individuals,  imbued  with  the  notion  that  they  have 
some  mission  to  perform  for  the  betterment  of  the  unfor- 
tunate who  has  been  apprehended  and  convicted"  and  score 
the  leniency  of  courts  and  district  attorneys  and  "our  exist- 
ing parole  system"  for  turning  loose  vicious  and  confirmed 
criminals  "to  repeat  their  wrong-doing  and  to  again  prey 
upon  their  fellow  men,  instead  of  receiving  punishment  com- 
mensurate with  the  seriousness  of  the  crime  of  which  they 
stood  convicted." 

This  unqualified  condemnation  of  the  parole  system  as 
accessory  to  the  criminality  against  which  it  was  designed 
to  safeguard  both  the  unprisoned  offender  and  society,  com- 
ing from  judges  who  may  fairly  be  assumed  to  express  pre- 
vailing public  sentiment,  indicates  not  only  the  intensity  of 


the  medievalistic  flare-back  but  also  some  serious  inadequacy 
in  the  parole  system  itself. 

Mr.  Alger  faces  the  problem  without  the  moral  indig- 
nation of  the  distinguished  jurists  or  the  strong-arm  vin- 
dictiveness  of  the  tooth-for-tooth  law-makers.  He  looks  at 
the  problem  of  the  ex-convict  who  may  become  a  repeater 
as  an  engineer  would  regard  the  problem  of  flood  or  fire 
control  or  as  a  public  health  officer  would  regard  an  epi- 
demic. He  knows  that  we  used  to  imprison  those  afflicted 
with  smallpox,  or  yellow  fever,  or  leprosy  as  if  they  were 
moral  delinquents  and  that  until  we  tackled  the  disease  in- 
stead of  visiting  our  superstitious  wrath  upon  the  afflicted, 
the  disease  still  pursued  us.  When  an  engineer  has  a  job 
to  do,  he  doesn't  tear  his  hair  or  "rip  off  his  shirt,"  as  the 
phrase  goes;  he  defines  his  job,  brings  his  technical  knowl- 
edge to  bear,  figures  out  its  execution. 

As  for  the  parole  system  of  New  York  state,  he  trench- 
antly concludes  that  it  is  and  for  years  has  been  "an  under- 
financed moral  gesture."  But  if  we  are  justly  dissatisfied 
with  the  present  results  of  the  state  parole  system,  what 
reason  have  we  for  assuming  that  an  under-financed  and 
under-manned  system  is  a  fair  test  for  parole?  On  the 
record,  parole  has  failed  because  we,  the  tax-payers,  have 
been  unwilling  to  finance  it  adequately.  And  may  it  not  be 
precisely  because  we  are  guiltily  conscious  of  our  evasion  of 
responsibility  where  its  honest  assumption  might  mean  an 
additional  point  or  two  on  the  tax-rate  that  we  are  so 
swift  to  anger  when  our  under-financed  moral  gesture  shows 
us  up? 

What  is  the  problem?  What  is  the  job?  "We  are 
faced,"  says  Mr.  Alger,  "with  only  two  possible  alternatives. 
They  are  a  definite  improvement  in  the  parole  system  which 
will  justify  the  policy  of  placing  prisoners  on  parole  under 
adequate  supervision ;  or,  a  very  great  increase  in  the  cost 
of  facilities  for  keeping  men  in  prison  as  a  substitute  for 
parole."  The  so-called  Baumes  laws  went  into  effect  on 
July  i  last.  There  has  not  been  time  to  appraise  their 
effect.  But  already  those  who  used  the  "crime  wave"  of 
last  year  to  whip  up  public  support  for  the  banishment  of 
all  "mollycoddling"  of  hardened  sinners  and  a  return  to 
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vindictive  medievalism,  are  shouting  their  triumph.  In  six 
months  New  York  would  seem,  according  to  them,  to  have 
been  transformed  from  a  brigand-infested  hell's  kitchen  to 
a  lamblike  cathedral  close.  Out  with  parole ;  put  repeaters 
in  prison  for  life!  Quite  apart  from  the  question  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  engineering,  the  medical  and  educational  ap- 
proach to  the  case  of  the  criminal  as  compared  with  the 
short-cut  of  clapping  and  holding  these  maladjusted  in  jail, 
where  will  the  tax-payer  get  off  when  these  Baumes  laws 
have  been  in  operation  for  a  few  years?  They  make  it 
obligatory  upon  judges  to  sentence  second  offenders  for  very 
long  terms,  fourth  and  subsequent  offenders  for  the  term 
of  their  "natural  life."  Mr.  Alger,  unlike  the  law-makers 
and  the  supreme  court  judges,  has  taken  the  pains  to  figure 
out  this  little  common-sense  problem,  this  very  material  ele- 
ment in  an  engineer's  calculation. 

What  does  he  find?  It  is  impossible  to  improve  on  his 
very  lucid  and  precise  reading  of  the  equation;  to  attempt 
to  improve  it  might  let  in  some  trifling  inaccuracy.  Take 
his  statement: 

I  have  had  placed  before  me  the  details  of  the  cost  of  the 
parole  system,  for  example,  for  the  full  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1925.  The  total  expense  for  that  year,  including  the 
salaries  of  the  two  parole  commissioners  other  than  the  ex- 
officio  member,  four  parole  officers  and  an  apportionment  of 
the  salary  of  the  clerk  of  the  Prison  Department  and  the  sal- 
aries of  stenographers,  was  $i9>797-43-  The  miscellaneous 
moneys  for  travelling  expenses,  supplies,  etc.,  aggregate 
$5,714.11,  or  a  total  of  $25,493.34.  The  average  expense  to 
the  state  per  day  in  1925,  for  each  prisoner,  was  $1.06.  There 
were  2,186  prisoners  on  parole  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
and  the  total  outlay  for  the  system  was  $11.60  for  each  pri- 
soner on  parole.  It  would  have  cost  to  maintain  the  same 
number  of  prisoners  in  prison  for  that  year  at  $1.06  per  day, 
$845,763.40.  The  parole,  however,  costs  the  state  approxi- 
mately 3  per  cent  of  what  the  maintenance  of  the  same  prison- 
ers in  prison  would  have  cost. 

Three  per  cent!  Mr.  Alger  does  not  make  this  absurdly 
inadequate  financing  the  occasion  for  condoning  the  per- 
functory and  reprehensibly  slipshod  work  or  neglect  of  work 
by  those  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  Board  of  Parole. 
The  existing  law  sets  as  the  test  for  parole  the  determination 
by  the  board  on  facts  submitted  to  it  by  or  concerning  the 
applicant  "that  there  is  a  reasonable  probability  that  such 
applicant  will  live  and  remain  at  liberty  without  violating 
the  law."  Mr.  Alger  finds  that  this  duty  has  neither 
been  met  by  the  board  nor  "seriously  has  been  attempted." 
The  board,  by  a  wholely  unwarranted  interpretation  of  its 
obligations,  has  permitted  itself  to  degenerate  into  a  mere 
bunghole  through  which  prisoners  have  been  permitted  to 
flow  back  into  the  world.  The  board's  policy  has  been 
"to  put  out  on  parole  every  prisoner  at  the  earliest  moment 
at  which  he  might  be  paroled,  except  those  who  had  violated 
prison  rules  and  those  convicted  of  robbery  with  a  danger- 
ous weapon,  and  sex  offenders  against  women." 

Observe  the  board  in  action.  There  are  four  state 
prisons. 

A  meeting  of  the  board  is  held  each  month,  except  August, 
at  each  prison.  The  board  begins  at  Auburn,  finishes  the  parole 
cases  on  their  Auburn  prison  calendar,  proceeds  on  that  day 
to  Dannemora  where  on  the  next  morning  it  takes  up  cases 
in  Clinton  prison.  It  goes  on  that  afternoon  to  Great  Meadows 
and  completes  its  work  at  Comstock  prison  on  the  following 
day,  and  from  there  finishes  up  at  Sing  Sing  the  next  succeed- 
ing day.  .  .  .  One  witness  testified  that  the  average  case  re- 
quired about  five  minutes. 

And  what  happens  when  parole  is  allowed?     Some  1, 600 
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prisoners  are  placed  on  parole  from  the  state  prisons  each 
year.  The  state  provides  four  parole  officers  at  $1,800  each, 
one  for  each  prison,  appointed  by  the  warden.  "None  of 
these  parole  officers  do  any  substantial  work  in  connection 
with  the  obtaining  of  employment  for  paroled  prisoners,  or 
in  visiting  or  supervising  them  on  parole,  except  for  the 
purpose  of  investigating  complaints  as  to  their  conduct." 
Such  work  of  this  nature  as  is  done  is  voluntarily  undertaken 
by  overworked  private  agencies,  that  are  also  under-financed. 
To  condemn  parole  on  the  basis  of  a  system  so  administered 
is  short  sighted  and  silly. 

It  has  been  possible  to  touch  upon  only  a  few  high  spots 
in  Mr.  Alger's  thoroughgoing  analysis  of  the  state's  parole 
system.  His  report  will  be  invaluable  to  men  and  women 
who  can  keep  both  their  common  sense  and  their  intellectual 
integrity  when  confronted  by  mob  hysteria  in  the  presence 
of  an  acute  social  problem.  By  them  it  should  be  read  to- 
gether with  the  report  of  the  Probation  Bureau  established 
and  supported  by  the  Catholic  Charities  of  the  Archdiocese 
of  New  York  in  the  Court  of  General  Sessions,  "the  oldest 
criminal  court  in  North  America,"  covering  its  unique  ex- 
periment in  well-organized,  adequately  financed  probation 
work,  published  under  the  title  New  Goals  in  Probation  by 
the  State  Probation  Commission,  Albany — "the  outstanding 
contribution  to  probation  work  made  during  the  past  twenty- 
five  years."  Here  they  will  find  reassurance  that  the  con- 
trol of  crime  lies  not  in  the  flare-back  to  medievalism  but  in 
patiently  pressing  forward  along  scientific  and  engineering 
lines. 

News  for  Nurses 

THE  proposed  plan  for  a  national  association  to  provide 
pensions  for  nurses  by  a  system  of  joint  contributions 
of  nurse  and  employer,  announced  in  The  Survey  of 
November  15,  has  become  a  fact  in  the  incorporation  of  the 
Harmon  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Nursing,  Inc. 
Within  a  few  weeks  the  association  will  be  able  to  announce 
its  central  offices,  its  executive  secretary,  and  the  first  steps 
to  be  taken  to  put  a  system  of  annuities  into  effect. 

William  E.  Harmon,  president  of  the  Harmon  Founda- 
tion, which  made  an  initial  grant  of  $50,000  to  set  the 
association  in  motion,  is  president  of  the  new  organization, 
and  Samuel  McCune  Lindsay,  economic  advisor  to  the 
foundation,  is  its  vice-president.  Clyde  Furst,  bringing  the 
advantage  of  his  experience  in  the  Carnegie  teachers'  pen- 
sions system,  will  be  the  treasurer,  with  Edith  M.  Burdick, 
a  nurse,  as  assistant  treasurer ;  and  the  secretary  and  assistant 
secretary  are  James  I.  Coddington,  who  has  made  the  pre- 
liminary actuarial  studies  on  which  the  final  arrangements 
will  be  based,  and  Mary  Beattie  Brady  of  the  Harmon 
Foundation.  The  board  of  directors  includes  these  officers 
and  a  group  of  men  and  women  nationally  known  for  their 
interest  in  the  public  health :  Nathan  B.  Van  Etten,  M.  D., 
Morgan  J.  O'Brien,  John  M.  Glenn,  Lillian  D.  Wald,  M. 
Adelaide  Nutting,  Michael  M.  Davis,  Haven  Emerson, 
M.  D.,  Felix  M.  Warburg,  John  E.  Jennings,  M.  D.,  and 
Barry  C.  Smith.  An  executive  committee  has  been  em- 
powered to  make  arrangements  with  one  of  the  large  insur- 
ance companies  to  put  a  pension  plan  promptly  into  effect. 

While  the  details  of  such  a  plan  have  not  yet  been  finally 
adopted,  its  general  principle  will  be  to  provide  a  compe- 
tence for  nurses  at  the  age  of  retirement  through  a  series 
of  small  regular  payments  on  the  part  of  the  individual 
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nurse  who  enters  the  scheme  and  her  employer  through  her 
working  years.  Obviously  such  an  arrangement  is  more 
easily  worked  out  in  the  case  of  nurses  regularly  employed 
by  public  health  associations,  hospitals,  and  the  like,  than 
for  nurses  in  private  duty  who  may  have  dozens  of  clients 
during  a  year,  and  it  is  among  these  organized  groups  that 
the  service  probably  will  be  started.  The  payment  of  the 
organization's  share  will  be  in  many  cases  an  added  burden 
on  contributed  funds.  But  it  is  felt  that  this  burden  can  be 
justified  to  contributors  and  to  the  general  public  as  a  wise 


investment  in  an  essential  profession  which  offers  only  a 
small  return  in  salary  and  little  chance  of  advancement, 
while  it  requires  long  preparation  and  arduous  service. 
Every  effort  is  now  being  made  to  devise  an  analogous  plan 
for  joint  contributions  on  the  part  of  employer  and  nurse 
in  the  case  of  nurses  in  private  duty,  by  far  the  majority  of 
the  profession,  and,  by  reason  of  their  isolated  and  irregular 
work,  probably  the  group  in  the  greatest  need  of  some 
systematic  provision  to  insure  a  regular  income  when  they 
no  longer  can  earn. 


Education  in  Prison 

By  JOSEPH  FREDERICK 


IN   the  prison   from  which  I   write  we  have  a  prison 
school.    It  is  limited  to  the  Three  R's  but  it  has  given 
hundreds  of  men  all  the  education  they  have.    As  only 
elementary  subjects  are  taught,  only  the  very  ignorant 
attend.    It  is  directed  by  a  teacher  from  one  of  the 
city  schools  who  for  one  hour  three  times  a  week  during 
the   winter   months   supervises   the   classes.     In    that   hour 
recitations  are   heard   and    future   lessons   assigned.    These 
the  student  prepares  during  the  evening  in  his  cell.    About 
8  per  cent  of  the  prison  population  attend  this  school. 

But  the  men  who  so  laboriously  acquire  this  elementary 
education  often  want  to  carry  their  studies  further.  The 
prison  officials,  quick  to  see  possibilities  for  the  men  and  for 
society  in  this  desire,  gave  the  matter  careful  thought;  and 
realizing  that  the  educational  facilities  inside  the  prison 
were  inadequate  asked  help  from  the  Extension  Division 
of  the  State  University. 

The  Extension  Division  brings  within  reach  of  the  men 
almost  four  hundred  correspondence  courses — variety  to  suit 
every  taste  and  need.  Its  representative  calls  at  the  prison 
once  a  month  to  enroll  men  for  courses.  Twice  a  month 
he  goes  through  the  cell  halls  in  the  evenings  visiting  at 
the  cell  door  of  every  inmate  studying  extension  courses. 
Through  these  visits  10  per  cent  of  the  men  are  kept  from 
quitting  their  extension  work  during  dispirited  periods 
when  nothing  seems  worth  while.  At  present  eighty-six  men 
are  enrolled.  The  average  is  about  one  hundred  enrollments 
a  year.  English,  mathematics,  mechanics,  and  engineering 
are  the  most  in  demand. 

The  Extension  Division  is  not  an  endowed  institution. 
It  must  charge  a  fee  for  each  of  its  courses.  Suppose  an 
inmate  wishes  to  take  the  course  on  the  gasoline  automobile. 
This  course  of  twenty  assignments  will  cost  him  ten  dollars. 
The  student  should  be  able  to  do  one  assignment  a  week. 
As  soon  as  he  has  completed  a  lesson,  he  sends  it  in  for  cor- 
rection. In  twenty  weeks,  if  he  has  been  diligent,  he  has 
mastered  the  course.  If  he  wishes,  he  can  continue  with 
other  courses — become  an  expert  on  automotive  ignition 
systems,  gas  engine  theory  and  design.  He  finances  his 
education  through  his  prison  toil.  A  great  deal  of  the  work 
here  in  the  prison  shops  is  piece  work;  that  is,  the  inmate 
is  given  a  task  which  constitutes  what  he  is  required  to  do 
in  one  day.  It  is  a  moderate  task,  and  if  the  man  is  adept 
and  willing  he  can  do  overtime  work.  For  this  extra  work 
he  is  paid  a  piece  rate.  It  may  be  but  a  few  cents  a  day, 
but  if  he  is  serious  and  willing,  enough  money  can  be  earned 
to  buy  the  vocational  training  which  he  desires.  I  recently 


begged  for  and  received  from  a  fellow  student  here  a  list 
of  his  expenditures  during  the  four  and  a  half  years  he  has 
been  taking  extension  courses  in  electricity.  It  is  staggering 
to  one  like  myself  who  realizes  how  hard  he  must  have 
worked  to  accomplish  his  labor  task  for  each  day,  then 
earn  this  amount  by  extra  work,  and  still  have  energy  left 
to  study  nights. 

Ten  Extension  courses  at  a  cost  of $106.00 

Texts  for  the  courses 25.15 

Writing  paper   

Drawing  instruments,  paper,  slide  rule,  etc 33-25 

Thirty-one  electrical  books  for  collateral  reading....  51-85 

Electrical  magazines 27.00 

Total  $249.25 

And  this  does  not  include  the  cost  of  such  items  as  ink, 
pencils,  pen  points,  which  count  up  during  the  years. 

THE  Extension  Division  is  doing  a  worthwhile  recon- 
structive work  in  the  prison  today.  Through  its 
courses,  the  contact  with  its  representative,  and  the  personal 
interest  of  each  instructor,  a  large  number  of  the  inmates 
are  gaining  new  confidence  and  self-respect.  Without  this 
influence,  these  men  would  squander  their  time  in  brooding 
and  worthless  reading,  and  at  the  end  of  their  confinement 
return  to  society  still  untrained,  still  bitter  and  unstable, 
a  menace  to  themselves  and  to  others. 

In  some  ways  I  think  the  most  remarkable  example  with- 
in my  experience  of  what  education  in  prison  may  mean  is 
the  story  of  Slim. 

Years  ago,  Slim's  father  bound  him  out  to  a  farmer  for 
his  clothes  and  board.  Slim  worked  hard  until  one  day, 
while  trying  to  shut  a  heavy  gate,  the  wind  blew  his  hat 
away.  He  abandoned  the  gate  and  pursued  his  rolling  hat. 
Some  cattle  ran  through  the  gate  and  made  the  farmer  so 
angry  that  he  beat  Slim  until  the  boy's  right  arm  and  leg 
were  paralyzed  for  hours.  That  night  Slim  ran  away.  He 
did  not  go  home  because  he  thought  that  his  father  did  not 
want  him  and  had  given  him  away. 

Because  of  the  poverty  and  the  poor  judgment  of  a 
father,  Slim  set  out  on  a  wanderer's  trail  which  twelve 
years  later  ended  at  the  prison  gates. 

As  the  boy  drifted  from  place  to  place  he  never  forgot 
that  cruel  beating.  Over  and  over  he  promised  himself, 
"If  ever  I  go  back  that  way,  I'm  going  to  take  a  fall  out 
of  the  dirty  stiff."  When  Slim  returned  at  last  to  that 
neighborhood,  there  was  a  fight.  The  next  day  Slim  was 
arrested  for  assault  and  robbery.  He  was  convicted. 
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Slim  had  been  living  an  aimless  life,  without  ambition 
or  ideals.  He  admired  those  who  had  an  education  and 
would  listen  to  their  talk  with  wonder  at  their  knowledge. 
It  never  occurred  to  him  that  he,  too,  could  learn  from  books 

til  long  after  the  top  of  the  prison  wall  had  become  his 

rizon. 

The  magazine  stories  which  he  read  were,  to  him  who 
ad  seen  real  adventure  in  many  lands,  a  cheap  parade  of 

ppets,  but  the  advertisements  were  more  interesting.    The 

ics  that  he  read  over  and  over  were  of  correspondence 
:hools  but  a  lack  of  money  kept  him  from  buying  any  of 
the  courses. 
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'  I  'HE  prison  was  at  that  time  conducting  its  usual  school 

[  during  the  winter  months.  Slim  could  have  attended, 
but  to  go  would  have  exposed  his  ignorance,  and  that  he 
shrank  from  doing. 

One  day,  another  prisoner  gave  Slim  an  old  catalogue  in 
which  were  checked  a  number  of  books  that  he  advised 
Slim  to  buy  and  study  if  he  wanted  to  become  "a  wise  gink." 
Slim,  who  had  earned  a  little  money  by  then,  bought  the 
six  books.  They  were  volumes  of  Carlyle,  Darwin,  Spencer, 
and  Ruskin.  Slim  floundered  hopelessly  among  their  elabo- 
rate subtleties.  Finally  he  gave  the  books  away  and 
abandoned  all  hope  of  gaining  an  education. 

At  the  end  of  five  years  he  was  placed  on  parole.  His 
bondsman  gave  Slim  an  address  and  told  him  he  was  to 
board  there;  then  he  gave  him  another  address  and  told 
him  he  was  to  room  there.  When  Slim  received  his  first 
pay  check,  he  found  that  it  just  balanced  what  he  owed 
for  board  and  room  rent.  When  the  second  pay  day  ar- 
rived, the  same  two  accounts  balanced  his  pay  check.  He 
paid,  said  nothing,  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  walked 
out  of  town. 

Slim  was  acting  on  impulse;  he  had  not  been  trained  to 
reason.  An  unjust  deal  was  being  foisted  upon  him.  He 
should  have  returned  to  the  prison  and  reported  to  the 
warden.  Instead  he  went  into  a  neighboring  state  and 
secured  a  job  on  a  concrete  gang.  A  week  later  he  was 
returned  to  the  prison  to  do  the  remaining  five  years  of  his 
original  ten-year  sentence.  In  leaving  the  state  without 
permission,  Slim  had  violated  his  parole. 

Slim  had  been  back  in  prison  only  a  short  time  when 
he  was  again  reading  the  correspondence  school  advertise- 
ments. An  advertised  law  course  fascinated  him.  As  soon 
as  he  had  enough  money  saved  to  make  the  initial  monthly 
payment  and  could  see  his  way  clear  to  meeting  the  remain- 
ing monthly  payments,  he  subscribed  for  the  course.  The 
first  questions  concerning  the  Magna  Charta  were  the  alpha 
and  the  omega  of  Slim's  law  course.  It  was  a  bitter  blow. 
It  robbed  him  of  every  .vestige  of  self-respect  and  self- 
confidence.  The  monthly  payments  demanded  every  meager 
penny  he  earned.  Beaten  and  beggared  he  finished  his 
sentence. 

HE  returned  to  the  world  with  no  plans  for  his  future. 
A  year  later  he  stood  charged  with  the  murder  of  an 
underworld    character.     He    pleaded    not    guilty,    but    cir- 
cumstantial evidence  and  his  past  record  were  sufficient  to 
condemn  him  to  life  imprisonment. 

'Back  in  prison,  sullenly  contemplating  suicide,  fearing 
nothing  but  insanity,  he  began  a  frantic  search  for  some- 
thing to  occupy  his  mind  during  the  long,  solitary  hours  in 
his  cell.  Not  for  a  moment  did  he  think  of  trying  to  study. 


The  A  B  C's  of  an  Author 

THE  teacher  under  whom  "Joseph  Frederick"  has 
done  much  of  his  university  extension  work,  writes  us : 

"I  have  the  permission  of  the  warden  that  this  may 
be  published,  providing  no  hint  of  the  actual  name  of 
the  prisoner  or  of  the  particular  prison  referred  to  be 
given.  'Joseph  Frederick*  is,  therefore,  a  penname,  but 
he  is  a  very  real  person  who  has  taken  a  number  of 
courses  by  correspondence  at  this  state  prison.  These 
courses  must  be  paid  for.  The  prisoner  pays  for  his 
course  either  from  funds  sent  by  his  family  or  by  work- 
ing overtime.  In  certain  instances,  however,  the  over- 
time will  not  pay  for  the  course. 

"What  this  particular  prisoner  hopes  to  do  is  to  raise 
a  fund  so  as  to  make  it  possible  for  any  prisoner  to  take 
courses  by  correspondence.  He  would  like  very  much  to 
write  for  publication  so  as  to  get  some  money  to  aid 
his  cause;  but,  even  more,  he  is  interested  in  arousing 
public  interest  in  the  matter  of  education  within  the 
prison  walls. 

"When  he  took  his  first  course  with  us  he  was,  so  far 
as  his  written  English  was  concerned,  an  illiterate,  with 
no  knowledge  of  grammar,  of  spelling,  or  of  any  of  the 
fundamentals  most  boys  and  girls  acquire  in  the  grades. 
When  he  entered  prison,  his  language  was  pretty  much 
that  of  the  underworld.  Because  our  work  extends  to 
the  lowest  levels  of  English,  we  were  able  to  take  him 
where  he  was  and  to  bring  him  to  the  point  where  he 
writes  clearly." 

"Joseph  Frederick"  has  also  read  widely  in  philosophy, 
history,  popular  science  and  English  and  American 
literature.  With  this  background  and  his  increasing 
technical  skill,  he  hopes  to  make  his  living  through  writing 
when  he  is  finally  released. 


No,  knowledge  from  books  was  not  for  him.  He  had  tried 
that.  But  some  way  to  employ  his  hands  might  help.  A 
cheap  correspondence  course  in  cartooning  was  the  only 
hopeful  thing  he  could  find  advertised. 

Consent  from  the  deputy  had  to  be  obtained  before  he 
could  enroll  for  the  course.  There  he  met  an  emphatic: 
"No!  Nothing  but  University  Extension  courses  are  being 
let  in."  Slim  does  not  know  to  this  day  what  impulse  made 
him  stutter  out,  "Can  I  take  a  course  with  them  ?"  He  did 
not  intend  to  use  the  privilege  if  granted.  The  deputy 
looked  up  at  Slim  rather  surprised,  and  then,  glancing  at 
a  calendar,  replied,  "Certainly.  Their  representative  will  be 
here  next  week." 

When  a  notice  was  placed  on  the  bulletin  board  notify- 
ing all  those  who  wished  to  see  the  University  Extension 
representative  to  send  in  their  request,  Slim  saw  it  but  sent 
in  no  request.  Yet  the  next  day  a  pass  came  for  him  to  go 
to  the  prison  library  to  see  the  representative.  Imagine  him, 
Slim,  taking  a  university  course!  A  kindergarten  course  in 
pasting  colored  bits  of  paper  together  was  about  all  he 
could  do.  He  made  this  plain  to  the  representative.  The 
man,  however,  took  time  to  explain  to  Slim  how  simple 
some  of  the  courses  were.  Slim  was  finally  induced  to  en- 
roll for  a  course  in  elementary  arithmetic. 

The  next  two  evenings  Slim  was  intensely  busy  counting 
out  on  his  fingers  and  marking  down  the  multiplication 
tables.  He  just  knew  he  could  not  learn  them.  He  was 
so  sure  of  his  inability  to  learn  that  it  was  a  hard  struggle 
for  him  to  memorize.  But  he  finished  that  course  and  did 
not  stop  to  take  a  breath  before  enrolling  for  a  course  in 
geometry.  A  course  in  algebra  followed  that. 
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A  few  fellow  inmates  laughed  at  Slim  for  studying 
arithmetic.  "What,"  they  would  sneer,  "is  it  going  to 
get  you?"  Slim  could  not  put  in  words  the  awakening 
of  a  new  dawn  in  his  life.  He,  Slim,  the  dumbbell,  could 
learn!  His  lack  of  self-respect  was  vanishing,  and  in  its 
place  was  being  born  a  self-confidence  that  had  never  before 
been  his. 

Slim  next  had  an  opportunity  to  buy  a  second-hand  course 
in  commercial  illustrating.  He  spent  all  his  money  on  art 
paraphernalia  and  text  books.  After  about  a  year  and  a 
half  he  enrolled  for  a  course  in  architectural  drawing.  He 
added  to  that  for  collateral  study  an  encyclopedia  on  archi- 
tecture, carpentry,  and  contracting.  In  time  his  interests 
drifted  over  into  mechanical  drawing.  He  then  bought  texts 
on  mechanics,  steam  and  gas  engines. 

Then  one  day  Slim  sat  down  and  began  to  think.  He 
had  a  talent  for  mechanics  and  architecture.  To  perfect  his 
knowledge  of  either  was  of  no  value  to  him  if  he  were  to 
stay  in  prison  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  If  he  ever  did  get 
out,  did  he  want  to  adopt  either  as  a  vocation? 

The  first  question  of  importance  which  he  had  to  settle 
in  his  mind  was  his  chance  of  ever  becoming  a  free  man. 
He  could  not  justify  a  belief  in  the  idea  of  vengeance  when 
a  prisoner  was  allowed  to  study  and  equip  himself  mentally 
and  vocationally  .for  a  future.  Even  to  a  life-termer  that 
privilege  is  extended.  And  there  is  always  hope  of  freedom 
so  long  as  he  does  not  mentally  degenerate  and  a  pardoning 
power  rests  in  the  hands  of  the  governor. 

The  vocation  he  was  to  choose  had  to  be  congenial  and 
remunerative.  After  so  many  years  in  prison,  he  knew  he 
would  not  want  to  live  in  the  open.  His  old  desire  to  roam 
might  re-awaken.  What  vocation  would  answer  these 
problems  in  his  life?  Writing! — a  vocation  he  could  follow 
anywhere  under  the  stars. 

He  enrolled  for  a  course  in  English.  And  though  English 
has  been  his  hardest  branch  of  knowledge,  his  resolution  has 
never  wavered.  Years  have  passed;  today  he  is  nearing 
his  goal.  He  knows  that  he  is  beginning  to  write  as  he 
wants  to  write. 


NOW  what  is  there  about  Slim  that  is  of  vital  interest ? 
Not  the  simple  fact  that  he  pulled  himself  up  out  of 
the  slime  of  ignorance,  but  that  he  did  the  salvaging  job 
in  prison.  Yet  giving  men  the  opportunity  to  study  is  not 
always  enough.  There  was  the  experience  of  Shasta. 

Shasta  was  a  small  colorless  nonentity.  He  had  an  im- 
pediment in  his  speech  and  a  cast  in  one  eye.  He  knew 
that  he  had  erred  in  his  former  relation  with  society.  He 
knew  that  in  the  long  run  there  was  more  happiness  and 
prosperity  in  going  straight  than  in  being  a  crook.  He 
realized  that  to  go  back  to  society  no  better  equipped  for 
life  than  when  he  left  it  was  to  court  disaster.  The  same 
menial  tasks,  the  same  old  environment,  the  same  old  com- 
panions would  be  as  dangerous  to  him  as  before.  And  in 
that  state  of  discouragement  and  discontent  something  would 
give  way.  Even  a  different  locality  would  not  improve  mat- 
ters because  he  had  not  the  training  to  step  up  out  of  the 
drudgery  he  could  not  bear. 

Shasta  decided  to  enroll  for  a  course  in  business  ad- 
ministration. His  ambition  was  so  lofty  it  was  pitiable. 
He  lacked  even  an  elementary  education.  Shasta  finished 
his  term  dreaming  of  becoming  a  master  of  industry,  but 


really  walking  blindly  along  the  path  leading  back  into  his 
yesterdays. 

In  this  world  somewhere  there  is  a  niche  into  which  he 
could  have  slipped  content  and  secure,  but  it  would  have 
been  necessary  for  a  sympathetic  adviser  to  have  worked 
over  Shasta,  to  have  brought  his  limitations  home  to  him  in 
such  a  way  as  not  to  have  hurt  his  self-respect,  and  then  to 
have  planned,  encouraged  and  guided  him  through  the 
tedious  labor  of  studying  a  vocational  course  suited  to  his 
ability. 

I  DO  not  say  that  the  state  owed  Shasta  any  vocational 
training  or  that  it  should  have  furnished  it  to  him  free. 
For  the  sake  of  the  man's  self-respect  a  prisoner  should  pay 
for  his  own  training.  Shasta  was  allowed  the  privilege  of 
earning  money,  and  he  made  more  than  enough.  Then  the 
prison  authorities,  knowing  that  he  was  ignorant  and  had 
no  vocational  training,  should  have  guided  him. 

In  this  instance  the  prison  performed  no  lasting  duty  to 
society.  It  curbed  a  menace  for  a  few  years  and  then  turned 
it  loose. 

The  prison  is  full  of  men.  There  are  as  many  men  going 
out  as  men  coming  in.  Now  if  the  men  going  out  are  no 
better  than  the  men  coming  in,  of  what  real  value  is  the 
prison?  What  is  the  real  function  of  a  modern  penal 
institution?  If  it  is  to  remake  men,  then  the  more  ignorant 
the  prisoner,  the  better  chance  the  prison  has  to  help  him. 

Let  me  make  this  plain.  A  thief  has  been  caught. 
Probably  it  was  not  his  first  crime,  and  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  if  he  is  not  restrained,  it  will  not  be  his  last.  Now 
if  he  is  a  well  educated  man  and  has  no  other  reason  for 
stealing  than  because  he  thought  crime  as  a  profession  was 
the  way  he  wanted  to  make  a  living,  there  is  little  help 
which  the  prison  can  give  him.  But  if  he  came  from  a  bad 
environment,  had  few  opportunities  and  because  of  ignorance 
did  not  know  how  to  take  advantage  of  them  when  he  met 
them;  if  he  were  a  man  who  viewed  the  world  through 
bewildered  eyes,  and  gauged  the  ways  of  the  world  with 
a  mind  that,  for  lack  of  training,  was  not  functioning  in  a 
normal  way;  I  say,  something  could  be  done  for  him.  Such 
men  do  not  find  the  life  of  crime  one  of  wine,  laughter 
and  song;  on  the  contrary,  they  meet  hardships,  humiliation 
and  punishment. 

I  KNOW  from  experience  that  there  is  nothing  which 
will  redeem  them  faster  than  education.  To  master  a 
vocation  here  a  prisoner  has  to  struggle  and  sacrifice  for  it. 
When  he  wins,  he  is  proud  of  his  accomplishment.  For  the 
first  time  in  his  life  he  has  faith  in  himself.  It  gives  him  a 
new  philosophy,  and  the  ability  to  earn  a  comfortable  living 
when  he  is  released  from  prison.  He  will  subject  not  only 
the  problems  of  his  vocation,  but  also  the  problems  of  life 
to  those  processes  of  analysis  taught  him  during  his  training. 
To  society  it  means  that  he  who  has  studied  is  not  return- 
ing from  prison  bitter  and  resentful.  He  has  not  spent  his 
time  brooding  over  imagined  wrongs,  nor  plotting  more 
crime.  He  will  never  come  before  another  court  because 
of  ignorance.  No.  The  man  who  struggles,  who  develops 
the  power  of  concentration,  develops  will  power.  He  learns 
self-control.  He  learns  how  to  direct  his  energy,  and  later 
he  does  not  let  impulse  or  passion  carry  him  blindly  on  to 
commit  crime.  For  the  physically  and  mentally  fit  in 
prison,  education  is  the  real  hope. 


The  Common  Welfare 


THOSE  who  looked  in  vain  through  the  long 
columns  of  the  President's  message  to  Congress 
for  any  substantial  evidence  that  the  concerns  of 
the  federal  government  included  the  common 
people,  will  find  more  cheering  reading  in  the 
nessages  with  which  the  governors  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Jew  York  greet  their  opening  legislatures.  Governor 
Pinchot,  concluding  "four  years  such  as  men  seldom  have 
the  good  fortune  to  enjoy,"  looks  back  with  justifiable  pride 
at  a  job  of  public  house-cleaning.  Under  his  administration 
Pennsylvania's  Departments  of  Labor  and  Industry,  of 
Welfare  and  of  Health,  have  been  reconstructed  on  a  basis 
of  professional  competence  which  puts  the  old  spoils  systems 
to  shame.  Through  the  joint  cooperation  of  state  officials 
and  private  agencies  there  has  been  a  simultaneous  develop- 
ment of  research  and  reform  in  social  welfare  in  this  state 
which  has  brought  little  short  of  a  revolution  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  its  penitentiaries,  almshouses,  hospitals, 
factory  inspection,  and  so  on.  Much,  of  course,  remains  to 
be  done — notably,  in  this  field,  in  adequate  provision  for 
mothers'  assistance,  and  legislative  provision  to  put  into 
effect  some  of  the  findings  of  the  exhaustive  studies  on  old- 
age  pensions.  Possibly  the  deepest  disappointment  in  the 
administration  of  the  outgoing  governor  was  the  failure 
of  the  giant  power  bills  in  1925  and  again  in  1926;  the 
greatest  satisfaction,  the  progress  in  enforcement  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment.  Certainly  few  chapters  in  state 
history  have  been  more  dramatic  than  the  crusade  of  the 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  supported  by  the  W.C.T.U. 
after  his  own  legislature  refused  appropriations  for  enforce- 
ment, whereby  possibly  the  wettest  of  states  has  been  pro- 
pelled toward  prohibition. 


GOVERNOR  SMITH  naturally  looks  forward  rather 
than  back  in  his  message  of  January  5.  Its  chapter 
headings  include  a  roster  of  social  programs,  actual  or  pro- 
jected: roads,  water  power  (see  The  Survey,  January  I, 
1927),  the  port  authority  which  welds  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  for  certain  of  their  common  interests ;  the  drift  of  the 
rural  population  to  the  cities;  the  housing  program,  (The 
Survey,  January  i,  1927)  and  so  on.  The  governor  urges 
unequivocally  the  adoption  of  a  48-hour  working-week  for 
women  and  children^  and  the  establishment  of  a  minimum 
wage  board  to  recommend  a  living  wage  for  women  and 
children.  "The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  held 
that  the  state  is  without  power  to  impose  a  penalty  on  an 
employer  for  failing  to  pay  the  amount  of  the  living  wage 
determined  by  a  board  of  this  character,  but  that  is  no 
reason  why  the  state  should  stand  by  idly  and  take  no  action 
that  would,  at  the  least,  tend  to  discourage  the  employment 
of  women  in  industry  at  starvation  wages."  Other  recom- 
mendations in  the  field  of  labor  include  the  more  restrained 
issuance  of  injunctions  in  labor  disputes,  after  a  hearing  of 


both  sides  rather  than  by  affidavit;  and  a  more  generous 
schedule  of  compensation  for  industrial  accidents,  with  the 
inclusion  of  occupational  diseases. 

State  aid  to  counties  in  initiating  health  measures  has 
proved  a  safe  and  productive  investment  of  public  money; 
Governor  Smith  recommends  that  the  plan  be  applied  also 
to  aid  for  widows  and  orphan  children  under  local  welfare 
boards.  Among  the  quietly  constructive  programs  to  which 
he  pledges  continued  support  is  the  development  of  pre- 
ventive work  under  the  new  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene. 


ELSEWHERE  in  this  issue  John  Palmer  Gavit  tells 
of  America's  latest  step  to  strike  a  blow  at  opium. 
This  new  strategy  is  aimed  against  manufactured  opium 
used  in  drugs,  rather  than  the  opium  for  smoking,  which 
is  of  infinitely  lesser  concern  to  western  nations  (see  The 
Survey,  November  I,  1924,  p.  157).  The  real  gist  of  the 
note  is  that  it  is  necessary  to  create  a  better  police  coopera- 
tion between  the  powers  signatory  to  the  Opium  Convention 
if  the  flow  of  opium  through  both  eastern  and  western 
hemispheres  is  to  be  controlled.  While  these  developments 
are  engrossing  the  foreign  field,  this  country  may  well  take 
thought  as  to  the  next  domestic  step  if  the  Supreme  Court, 
in  a  decision  now  impending,  declares  the  Harrison  anti- 
narcotic  act  unconstitutional  as  not  within  the  taxing  power. 
Such  a  decision  would  destroy  at  one  stroke  the  structure 
built  up  in  the  United  States  to  carry  out  this  country's 
part  under  the  Opium  Treaty  of  1912;  it  would  make 
necessary  prompt  legislation  in  Congress  to  replace  it  on 
some  other  constitutional  basis,  such  as  the  treaty  power. 


ON  January  29  in  the  synagogues,  January  30  in  the 
churches  and  January  31  in  the  schools,  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee  plans  to  focus  public  attention  on 
the  present  facts  of  child  labor.  The  committee's  definition 
of  child  labor  is,  in  itself,  a  harsh  indictment  of  the  institu- 
tion and  of  the  "civilization"  that  tolerates  it: 

Child  labor  is  the  work  of  children  under  conditions  that 
interfere  with  the  physical  development,  education  and  oppor- 
tunities for  recreation  which  children  require.  It  is  the  work- 
ing of  children  at  unfit  ages  or  unreasonable  hours  or  under 
unhealthful  conditions. 

Child  Labor  Facts,  1927,  just  published  by  the  committee, 
and  available  for  general  distribution,  points  out  that  the 
South  still  leads  in  child  labor,  with  Mississippi  first  in 
the  percentage  of  its  population  10  to  15  years  of  age  gain- 
fully employed  (25.5)  South  Carolina  second  (24.4)  and 
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Alabama  third  (24.1).  Among  northern  states,  Rhode 
Island  is  first  (13.3)  and  Massachusetts  second  (8.6). 
Textiles  and  canneries  are  still  the  largest  industrial  em- 
ployers of  children. 

One  of  the  best  studies  of  the  child  labor  phase  of  home- 
work yet  made,  Industrial  Home  Work  and  Child  Labor, 
recently  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Women  and  Children, 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  covering 
five  counties  in  the  Philadelphia  region,  was  undertaken  with 
"the  avowed  purpose  of  collecting  evidence  as  to  the  employ- 
ment of  children  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  Child 
Labor  Act."  It  was  found  that  in  home-work  tenements,  50 
per  cent  of  the  families  with  children  under  16  had  children 
illegally  employed.  Of  the  illegally  employed  children,  82 
per  cent  were  under  14  years  of  age,  14  per  cent  under  8. 
"One  third  of  the  children  .  .  .  worked  after  8  o'clock  at 
night.  One  third  .  .  .  worked  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  as 
well  as  on  school  days."  Eighty-six  per  cent  of  the  families 
earned  less  than  $10  a  week  through  home  work;  one-third 
less  than  $4. 

More  sharply  tragic  than  the  dreary  picture  of  youth 
drudging  through  years  that  should  be  spent  in  school  and 
in  outdoor  play  is  the  record  of  industrial  accidents  to  em- 
ployed minors  (see  The  Survey,  June  i,  p.  323)-  It  is 
pointed  out  in  Child  Labor  Facts  that  "the  child  is  three 
times  as  liable  to  accidents  as  the  adult  employed  in  similar 
work." 

"Present-day  child  labor  problems,"  as  defined  by  the 
National  Committee,  are 

To  bring  the  1 4-year  age  limit  up  to  standard  in  40  states. 
To  establish  an  8-hour  day,  48-hour  week  for  children  in  28 

states. 

To  prohibit  work  after  7  p.  m.  for  children  in  32  states. 
To  establish  an  educational  requirement  for  children  entering 

employment  in  28  states. 

To  require  health  certificates  for  children  before  entering  em- 
ployment in  31  states. 

To  secure  protection  for  children  under  18  years  against  dan- 
gerous employment  in  practically  every  state. 
To  regulate  the  harmful  employment  of  children  in  tenement 
home-work,   street   trades   and   forms  of   agricultural   ex- 
ploitation wherever  found. 
To  secure   adequate  provision  for  the  effective   administration 

and  enforcement  of  the  child-labor  law. 

To  arouse  the  public  to  a  realization  of  what  constitutes  harm- 
ful child  labor,  and  a  demand  that  it  be  eliminated. 


THE  British  coal  strike  has  broken  of  its  own  weight. 
The  Labour  Magazine,  official  journal  of  the  Trade 
Union  Congress  and  the  Labour  Party,  concedes  that  the 
miners  have  had  to  capitulate.  Premier  Baldwin,  having 
ingloriously  washed  his  hands  of  the  whole  affair,  having 
surrendered  the  leadership  which  the  parliamentary  subsidy 
of  1925  and  the  subsequent  report  of  the  Samuel  commission 
imposed  upon  him,  has  seen  his  stature  as  Great  Britain's 
calm,  strong  man  shrink  to  the  dimensions  of  a  coerced 
captain  of  a  mutinous  party  crew;  A.  J.  Cook,  "Emperor" 
Cook,  fiery  secretary  of  the  British  Miners'  Federation,  has 
sought  doubtful  solace  for  his  humiliating  defeat  in  "the 
hurricane  of  applause"  with  which,  not  his  own  constituents, 
but  the  Soviet  Trades  Union  Congress  in  Moscow,  greeted 
his  alibi,  his  shifting  of  responsibility  from  his  own  shoulders 
to  those  of  the  members  of  the  Trade  Union  Council  to 


whom  the  British  Trade  Union  Congress  had  intrusted  the 
general  strike  and  the  negotiations  with  the  government  in 
behalf  of  the  miners. 

The  miners  have  gone  back  to  work  on  terms  which  in 
one  major  respect  signify  the  defeat  not  only  of  their  im- 
mediate demands  but  also  of  a  policy  which  has  been  the 
dominant  aim  of  their  national  organization  for  more  than 
a  generation. 

In  England,  as  in  the  United  States,  the  miners  have 
consistently  fought  for  the  establishment  of  national  stand- 
ards of  work  and  wages.  The  capacity  of  individual  mines 
and  of  the  mines  of  the  several  coal  areas  to  yield  both 
royalties  and  profits  and  the  standard  wage  varies  enor- 
mously. The  British  coal  owners  and  mine  operators,  like 
their  American  cousins,  see  mining  as  a  competitive  industry, 
and  have  steadily  insisted  that  district  as  against  national 
agreements  are  essential  to  their  success  under  these  com- 
petitive conditions.  The  miners,  preoccupied  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  minimum  standards  for  all  miners,  have  with 
increasing  insistence  held  that  coal  must  be  regarded  as  a 
basic  national  asset  requiring  a  national  administrative  pol- 
icy. Their  outlook  is  not  upon  individual  competing  mines, 
but  upon  a  unified  industry.  This  is  the  fundamental  issue 
underlying  not  only  this  latest  lockout  and  strike,  but  also 
all  the  long  series  of  disputes  that  have  kept  the  British 
coal  industry  in  turmoil  for  more  than  ten  years.  It  is  the 
issue  upon  which  the  negotiations  between  the  American 
miners  and  operators  scheduled  for  February  14  under  the 
terms  of  the  expiring  Jacksonville  agreement  may  break. 

On  this  issue,  the  operators,  with  the  halting  support  of 
the  Baldwin  government,  have  won  the  recent  battle,  if 
not  the  war.  The  British  Miners'  Federation,  like  our 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  is  not  in  itself  like  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  an  autonomous  trade  union.  It 
is  simply  the  national  agent  of  the  affiliated  district  min- 
ers' unions.  Its  reason  for  being  was  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  national  agreements.  As  the  result  of  the 
collapse  of  the  strike,  the  miners  have  returned  to  work 
under  local  agreements,  negotiated  by  their  local  district 
leaders,  whose  terms  have  been  largely  determined  by  the 
operators'  sense  of  the  exigencies  of  successful  business  com- 
petition. The  Federation,  laboriously  built  up  during  the 
past  twenty  years,  survives  like  a  fever-worn  patient  in  the 
shadow  of  death. 

But  in  Great  Britain  this  same  fundamental  issue  has 
carried  over  beyond  the  miners'  organizations  into  the  main 
stream  of  political  life.  It  is  central  to  the  rivalry  for  pub- 
lic support  between  the  Conservative  and  Labour  parties. 
Most  of  the  by-elections  since  the  strike  have  gone  labor 
with  unprecedentedly  large  pluralities.  The  dispute  is  not 
ended,  it  has  merely  shifted  from  the  economic  to  the 
political  field.  Another  act  in  the  drama  of  the  British 
coal  industry  is  closed.  But  the  story  is  not  finished.  In 
a  year,  two  years,  three,  the  radio  will  be  broadcasting  the 
news  of  the  next  act  to  all  the  world. 


IN  a  survey  of  the  workings  of  the  Criminal  Syndicalism 
Act  of  California,  just  published  by  the  California  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  George  W. 
Kirchwey  brings   a  humane   and   informed   intelligence   to 
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bear  on  one  of  the  most  spectacular  of  the  outbursts  of  war 
madness  which  swept  this  country  during  and  after  the  war. 
That  madness  hit  California  with  the  suddenness  of  a  plague. 
The  Criminal  Syndicalism  Act  went  into  effect  April  30, 
1919,  more  than  five  months  after  the  Armistice,  be  it 
noted.  At  once,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  frequency  of 
prosecutions,  the  state  was  discovered  to  be  rocking  on  its 
foundations.  The  first  arrests  were  made  in  San  Francisco 
less  than  a  week  later,  and  then  they  came  thick  and  fast — 
more  than  five  hundred  by  August,  1924,  when  peace  again 
ell  upon  the  commonwealth. 

Dr.  Kirchwey  finds  that  in  only  a  few  instances  was 
:here  even  an  attempt  to  connect  the  persons  under  trial  with 
any  wrongdoing  other  than  membership  in  an  interdicted 
organization — i.  e.,  the  Communist  Labor  Party  of  Cali- 
fornia or  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World.  In  no  case 
was  a  member  of  either  of  these  organizations  shown  to  be 
a  menace  to  the  peace  and  order  of  the  community.  Yet 
during  those  five  years  scores  of  them  went  to  jail  (and 
28  of  them  are  still  in  jail  in  California  and  other  states) 
under  an  act  which  punished  even  talk  aimed  at  "a  change 
in  industrial  ownership  or  control"  or  "any  political 
change." 

Dr.  Kirchwey  feels  that  the  "sole  aim  of  the  prosecutions 
under  the  act  was  to  destroy  the  I.  W.  W.  and  the  Com- 
munist Labor  Party  of  California."  In  the  sober  light  of 
deflated  propaganda  that  aim,  inspired  more  by  ignorant 
fear  than  conscious  cruelty,  seems  both  ignoble  and  silly. 
"It  wasn't  a  good  game,  and  it  was,  upon  the  whole,  badly 
played,  in  an  amateurish  way  and  with  too  little  of  the 
professional  spirit — much  too  savagely  and  with  too  little 
regard  for  the  rules  of  the  game.  ...  It  is  earnestly  to  be 
hoped  that  the  game  will  never  be  played  again  in  Cali- 
fornia." In  the  present  biennial  session  of  the  California 
State  Legislature  an  effort  will  be  made  to  repeal  the  Act. 
To  do  so  would  be  to  give  the  only  compensation  now 
possible  to  the  scores  of  harmless  and  often  public-spirited 
citizens  who  have  suffered  by  reason  of  it. 


THE  mute  and  amorphous  public  as  well  as  the  physicians, 
patients  and  nurses  of  this  country  have  reason  to  fol- 
low with  interest  the  five-year  program  of  work  recently 
formulated  by  the  Committee  on  the  Grading  of  Nursing 
Schools.  This  permanent  committee,  with  representatives 
from  the  national  nursing  associations,  the  medical  and  hos- 
pital associations,  and  representatives  at  large  with  a  special 
interest  in  nursing  education,  has  outlined  a  series  of  three 
projects  which  will  be  directed  by  May  Ayres  Burgess.  The 
first — on  which  the  major  emphasis  of  the  first  two  years' 
work  will  be  laid — is  a  study  of  the  demand  and  supply  of 
nursing  service.  Is  there  actually  a  shortage  of  nurses? 
If  so,  where,  why,  and  of  what  kind?  What  is  anyone 
doing  to  provide  adequate  nursing  service  at  a  cost  which 
the  middle-class  can  meet?  By  a  combined  statistical  and 
case  study,  the  opinions  and  experience  of  all  the  interested 
groups  will  be  sought,  and  it  is  hoped  to  formulate  an  en- 
lightening statement  of  the  situation  and  suggestions  for  its 
amelioration  in  a  monograph  by  the  end  of  1928. 

In  the  third  and  fourth  year  of  work  the  major  study 
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will  be  a  job-analysis  of  nursing  and  nursing  education. 
What  is  "good  nursing"  and  what  should  the  teaching  of 
nursing  schools  include  to  prepare  their  students  for  it? 
Among  other  aspects  of  this  question  to  be  considered  will 
be  the  place  of  public  health  nursing  in  the  training  of  the 
pupil  nurse.  During  the  course  of  the  studies  the  committee 
will  set  in  motion  a  plan  to  fulfill  its  original  purpose — 
the  grading  of  nursing  schools — and  this  will  be  carried 
through  intensively  in  the  fifth  year.  At  first  the  schools 
are  to  be  graded  on  only  a  few  essentials,  easily  within 
reach  of  the  greater  number,  and  the  grades  will  not  be 
published.  Each  year  the  annual  re-grading  will  include 
more  factors,  however,  and  slightly  more  difficult  exactions, 
working  in  a  spiral  upwards  and  outwards  as  rapidly  as  it 
is  found  that  the  schools  are  themselves  lifting  and  broaden- 
ing, so  that  all  may  be  stimulated  to  do  increasingly  better 
work  and  none  may  be  abashed  by  an  initial  bad  report 
which  would  blacken  its  reputation  at  the  start,  nor  en- 
couraged by  so  favorable  a  first  report  as  to  believe  that  no 
further  improvement  is  necessary. 

The  Committee  on  the  Grading  of  Nursing  Schools  has, 
of  course,  only  advisory  powers.  Its  strength  lies  in  its 
basis  of  voluntary  and  interested  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  nurses,  physicians,  educators,  and  laymen  to  examine  and 
to  solve  with  justice  to  all  some  of  the  problems  of  the  nurs- 
ing profession  which  are  their  common  concern.  Its  inter- 
pretation of  the  task  confronting  it  during  the  next  five 
years  is  intelligent,  courageous  and  constructive. 


A  TEMPEST  in  the  Cattaraugus  teapot  has  subsided, 
/\  and  once  more  the  kettle  for  which  that  particular 
New  York  county  is  noted  is  boiling  along  merrily.  While 
distinguished  visitors  were  coming  from  far  and  near  to 
admire  this  county  board  of  health  and  its  demonstration 
of  rural  health  work,  in  which  the  Milbank  Memorial  Fund 
is  cooperating,  some  of  the  local  physicians  put  their  heads 
together  and  decided,  apparently,  that  they  were  not  going 
to  be  outshone  by  new  prophets  in  their  own  county.  A 
sparsely  attended  meeting  of  the  County  Medical  Society,  last 
September,  heard  charges  aired  to  the  effect  that  the  county 
board  was  entering  into  unfair  competition  with  the  private 
practitioner;  that  it,  horrible  to  relate,  bordered  on  state 
medicine;  that  well-to-do  people  attended  free  clinics;  that 
school  children  were  being  examined  by  nurses  instead  of 
by  physicians,  and  that  the  doctors  were  not  being  consulted 
in  making  the  programs  of  the  demonstration.  Resolutions 
were  adopted  by  the  meeting  declaring  that  it  was  the  senti- 
ment of  the  Society  that  it  did  not  approve  of  the  work  of 
the  Milbank  Fund  and  the  county  Board  of  Health  as  car- 
ried out  at  present,  and  warning  these  two  bodies  that  if 
their  programs  were  to  be  approved  they  must  first  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  county  society  before  any  action  on  them  was 
taken. 

Inasmuch  as  there  has  been  a  singularly  successful  degree 
of  cooperation  between  the  county  health  officer,  Dr.  Stephen 
Douglass,  and  other  members  of  the  staff  of  the  demonstra- 
tion, with  the  physicians  and  other  public-spirited  citizens 
of  the  county,  it  was  felt  that  these  resolutions  could  repre- 
sent only  a  minority  opinion.  And  so  it  actually  turns  out. 
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The  substantial  appropriation  of  $56,000  voted  by  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  for  the  work  of  the  county  health  board,  was 
renewed  unanimously  in  November.  And  a  recent  fully 
attended  meeting  of  the  County  Medical  Society,  following 
two  months'  study  of  the  question  by  a  special  committee, 
not  only  rescinds  the  earlier  complaining  resolutions  but 
declares : 

Your  Committee  on  Public  Health  recommends  that  the 
Society  go  on  record  as  favoring  the  present  day  public  health 
movement,  as  favoring  the  county  health  unit  as  the  most 
practical  unit  in  public  health  administration,  as  expressing  its 
appreciation  to  the  Milbank  Memorial  Fund  for  enabling 
Cattaraugus  county  to  test  the  value  of  the  county  health  unit 
idea,  as  expressing  its  confidence  in  the  members  of  the  County 
Board  of  Health  and  as  favoring  cooperation  with  the  County 
Board  of  Health  of  the  organized  medical  profession  of  the 
county. 


TOMMY'S  whining  and  Mary's  "shyness"  and  little 
brother's  passion  for  tearing  books — problems  such  as 
these  indicating  that  all  is  not  well  with  the  budding  person- 
ality, are  more  and  more  the  subject  of  serious  conference 
among  parents,  educators  and  experts  in  mental  hygiene.  At 
the  recent  joint  conference  in  Baltimore,  of  the  national  and 
local  organizations  of  the  Child  Study  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, two  points  emerge  from  practically  every  address  and 
round  table  discussion:  first,  "that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
similarity  among  children  in  all  parts  of  the  population," 
and  that  parents  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  are  most 
often  confounded  by  questions  of  "discipline,"  "nervousness" 
and  sex;  second,  that  most  questions  that  trouble  the 
conscientious  parent  "do  not  permit  of  a  direct  answer  that 
can  be  carried  home  and  put  to  work,  like  a  recipe  for  a 
new  dessert." 

Perhaps  the  most  hopeful  thing  in  such  gatherings  is  the 
growing  conviction  that  "parental  education  consists  quite 
as  much  in  training  the  attitudes  of  adults  toward  the 
nature  and  conduct  of  children  as  it  does  in  giving  practical 
advice  in  the  management  of  concrete  situations."  If  from 
this  point  of  view  it  could  begin  to  teach  mothers  and 
fathers  to  train  their  children  only  by  respecting  their  rights 
and  living  wisely  before  them,  "parental  education"  would 
be  on  the  way  to  making  a  tremendous  contribution  to  the 
happiness  and  well-being  of  youth. 


"r  I  •  HE  program  of  conversation  laid  out  by  the  Walrus 
is  exceedingly  meager  compared  with  that  of  this 
remarkable  gathering,"  wrote  the  Globe-Democrat  of  the 
family  conclave  of  bodies  which  met  in  St.  Louis  during 
the  holidays.  "It  would  appear  that  they  are  to  talk  about 
everything  under  the  sun  .  .  .  but  the  fact  we  wish  to  im- 
press is  that  all  these  men  are  working  in  one  way  or  an- 
other for  the  same  thing — the  progress  of  humanity  and  its 
happiness  and  well-being." 

While  the  discussions  ranged  from  freight-sidings  to  free- 
dom, from  statistical  method  to  the  moot  question  in  pro- 


hibition enforcement  as  to  whether  a  man's  motor  car  is  his 
chariot,  the  thing  that  impressed  a  visitor  familiar  with  the 
sessions  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  was 
that,  with  the  passage  of  time,  these  midwinter  gatherings, 
approaching  their  subject-matter  from  the  standpoint  of  edu- 
cation, of  scientific  theory,  are  overlapping  more  and  more 
not  only  in  subject  matter  but  in  treatment  the  conferences 
of  the  even  more  specialized  and  more  highly  differentiated 
groups  of  practical  workers  whose  approach  is  that  from 
the  job  up.  Indeed,  the  characteristic  of  the  St.  Louis  meet- 
ings was  the  presence  not  only  of  a  large  turn-out  of  local 
social  workers  but  of  not  a  few  from  various  parts  of  the 
middle  west  and  even  from  the  two  coasts. 

Males  predominated  at  these  sessions.  The  inveterate 
habits  of  the  pedagogue  persist:  these  people  lecture  each 
other ;  long  papers  are  the  order  of  the  day  with  little  chance 
for  discussion.  But  at  every  point  there  is  a  sentience  to 
the  moving  forces  in  the  life  of  the  day.  This  was  true 
not  only  of  such  organizations  as  the  American  Association 
for  Labor  Legislation,  the  American  Farm  Economic  Asso- 
ciation and  the  National  Association  of  Teachers  of  Market- 
ing and  Advertising,  which  are  frankly  concerned  with  the 
application  of  the  social  sciences  to  life ;  but  with  the  pro- 
grams of  the  major  groups  which  rank  in  the  hierarchy  of 
"learned  societies":  the  American  Economic  Association, 
the  American  Sociological  Society  and  the  American  Polit- 
ical Science  Association.  The  sessions  of  the  American 
Statistical  Association,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  American 
Association  of  University  Instructors  in  Accounting  on  the 
other,  delved  into  techniques  more  precise  than  those  which 
engage  the  most  professionally-minded  cliques  in  social  work, 
but  the  sessions  as  a  whole  gave  the  impression  that  the  uni- 
versity men,  more  than  the  social  workers  as  a  whole  in  this 
decade,  see  their  work  more  clearly  as  a  jig-saw  piece  in 
the  large  picture  of  man's  conquest  of  nature,  his  predica- 
ment in  the  face  of  the  society  he  has  set  up. 


THE  many  joint  meetings  that  were  staged,  first  with 
one  partner  and  then  with  another,  revealed  not  only 
at  how  many  points  these  various  professional  fields  over- 
lap, as  each  tries  to  disengage  itself  and  set  itself  up  as  an 
entity,  but  also  that  it  is  on  the  borderlands  between  them, 
and  in  the  cross  fertilization  of  ideas,  that  some  of  the  most 
hopeful  and  creative  work  is  being  done.  This  was  under- 
scored by  Charles  A.  Beard  in  his  presidential  address  be- 
fore the  political  scientists.  Said  Professor  Beard: 

From  cognate  sciences  also  we  may  learn  something  of  ad- 
vantage to  us  in  the  quest  for  the  methods  of  more  creative 
thinking.  No  small  part  of  our  intellectual  sterility,  as  already 
indicated,  may  be  attributed  to  the  intense  specialization  that 
has  accompanied  over-emphasis  in  research.  Certainly  nothing 
is  truer  than  Buckle's  profound  generalization  to  the  effect  that 
the  philosophy  of  any  science  is  not  at  its  center  but  on  its 
periphery  where  it  impinges  upon  all  other  sciences.  If  we 
could  early  insert  that  devastating  concept  into  the  minds  of 
our  callow  young  novitiates,  we  should  do  more  to  break  their 
intellectual  hobbies  than  by  requiring  at  their  hands  ten  years 
research  on  the  statute  of  mortmain  or  the  derivative  features 
of  Rousseau's  political  philosophy.  Particularly  can  we  fer- 
tilize political  science  by  a  closer  affiliation  with  the  economists, 
who  now  seem  to  have  cast  off  their  Manchester  dogmas  and 
laid  their  minds  alongside  the  changing  processes  of  production 
and  distribution. 
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But  while  Professor  Beard  was  thus  setting  up  a  flirtation 
with  the  flappers  descended  from  the  old  family  stock  of 
the  Dismal  Science,  he  was  disposing  of  old  loves  of  the 
political  scientists  with  a  firm  if  not  rude  hand.  "We  carry 
on  our  backs"  he  said,  "a  heavy  burden  of  acquired  rights 
and  servitudes."  These  he  did  not  fail  to  identify  with  such 
respectable  enamorata  as  the  lawyers  and  the  historians. 

In  the  United  States,  political  science  has  too  long  been  a 
household  drudge  for  lawyers — political  lawyers  at  that.  In 
a  large  measure,  the  printed  subject  matter  of  our  discipline 
— at  all  events  the  part  most  easily  accumulated  and  exploit- 
_d — is  composed  of  statutes,  ordinances,  decrees  and  judicial 
decisions — often  shadowy  reflections  of  the  stern  realities  of 
life. 

Now  of  all  brain  workers,  except  perhaps  the  bureaucrats, 
the  lawyer  is  the  closest  slave  of  precedent.  Of  necessity  this 
is  so,  for  were  he  to  cut  loose  from  set  patterns,  the  lawyer 
would  be  lost,  with  what  effect  upon  justice  as  distinguished 
from  judicial  determination,  I  shall  not  venture  to  say.  At  all 
events  while  time  and  technology  ever  stream  forward,  the 
lawyer  is  always  looking  backward  to  see  what  his  predecessors 
said  and  did.  Even  when  he  finds  it  necessary  under  the  stress 
of  novel  contingencies  to  reverse  himself,  the  lawyer  must 
twist  his  new  emotions  to  fit  the  rhetorical  mould  of  some 
historic  symbols. 

The  second  great  incubus  carried  by  political  science,  mak- 
ing the  business  of  creative  thinking  difficult,  is  the  baggage 
provided  by  the  professional  historian.  Even  more  intently 
than  the  lawyer,  and  with  less  personal  interest  in  the  pulsating 
substance  of  life,  the  historian  looks  backward.  However 
great  his  services  in  the  preservation  of  national  memorials, 
the  historian  makes  few  weighty  contributions  to  political 
science.  In  mortal  fright  lest  he  should  be  wrong  about  some- 
thing, he  shrinks  from  any  interpretation — from  the  task  of 
seeking  any  clue  to  what  William  James  called  the  big,  buz- 
zing, booming  confusion  of  this  universe. 

Indeed,  the  historian  proudly  tells  us  that  he  has  nothing 
to  do  with  interpretation,  that  he  deals  only  with  indubitable 
facts,  with  things  as  they  actually  were.  Unquestionably,  good 
work  has  been  done  under  that  inspiration,  but  we  should  not 
be  deceived.  The  historian  himself  knows,  on  sober  thought, 
that  with  reference  to  any  theme  of  any  importance,  he  does 
not  present  all  the  facts,  no  matter  how  minute  his  analysis, 
but  in  truth  selects  a  few  from  the  multitudes  that  have  by 
chance  merely  found  a  pale  record  on  the  pages  of  the  books 
and  manuscripts  and  papers  that  have  escaped  the  ravages  of 
time.  And  any  selection,  except  one  made  by  lot,  is  an  inter- 
pretation, no  matter  how  vehemently  the  historian  protests  his 
innocence  of  ideas.  More  than  that,  the  very  denial  of  any 
desire  to  interpret  is  perhaps  the  most  profound  interpretation 
of  all — namely,  a  confession  that  there  is  not  even  a  discover- 
able fringe  of  order  in  the  universe,  that  anarchy  is  the  name 
for  the  chaos ;  that  for  example,  a  Wall  Street  lawyer  like 
Alexander  Hamilton  might  very  well  have  been  the  leader  of 
Jefferson's  agricultural  interest  and  that  the  Virginia  planter 
might  very  well  have  headed  the  party  of  fiscal  prowess.  More 
than  thirty  years  ago  Henry  Adams  begged  the  historians  in 
his  presidential  letter  to  have  a  care  for  perils  inherent  in  the 
philosophy  of  Alice  in  Wonderland,  but  without  any  appreciable 
effect  upon  their  conduct. 


IT  was  altogether  natural  that  the  sociologists,  youngest 
of  professional  groups,  meeting  under  the  presidency  of 
Prof.  John  L.  Gillin  of  Wisconsin,  should  throw  themselves 
eagerly  into  the  bowings  and  scrapings  at  the  corners  in  this 
minuet  of  the  social  sciences.  Indeed,  to  the  point  of  giving 
active  consideration  of  dropping  out  of  the  quadrille  to  take 
opposition  with  other  opposites.  The  upshot  of  the  dis- 


cussions was  less  radical  however.  On  the  one  hand  it  took 
the  form  of  setting  up  a  social  work  committee,  which  next 
year  will  become  a  permanent  section  of  the  society.  The 
relations  of  social  work  and  sociology  were  the  subject  of 
penetrating  discussion  by  Frank  J.  Bruno,  formerly  secretary 
of  Family  Society  of  Minneapolis  and  now  professor  of  ap- 
plied sociology  at  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Thomas 
J.  Riley  of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities  and  M.  J. 
Karpf  of  the  Training  School  for  Jewish  Social  Work,  New 
York.  This  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  a  move  to 
get  the  psychologists  and  the  anthropologists  to  meet  next 
Christmas  time  at  the  same  time  and  place. 

The  recent  programs  of  the  sociologists  have  changed 
radically  from  those  which  characterized  their  meetings  half 
a  dozen  years  ago.  The  shift  has  been  away  from  that 
preoccupation  with  abstractions  which  characterized  the  for- 
mative period.  The  sections  at  St.  Louis  included  social 
research,  rural  sociology,  community  activities,  social  psy- 
chology, the  family,  religion.  Each  of  these  divisions  pre- 
sented papers  which  were  rich  in  concrete  materials,  and  in 
each  was  there  appreciation  of  a  great  treasure-trove  of 
materials  which  lies  in  the  records  and  experiences  of  social 
work.  The  case-worker  and  the  sociologist  touch  hands. 
In  the  field  of  social  dynamics  there  were  joint  sessions  with 
the  National  Community  Center  Association.  The  mount- 
ing interest  in  the  family  as  a  social  unit,  the  rapproach- 
ment  with  psychology,  the  place  of  sex  in  the  scheme  of 
human  relations,  stood  out.  And  the  election  of  Prof. 
William  I.  Thomas  as  president  for  the  coming  year  was  a 
register  of  this  trend,  no  less  than  a  reocgnition  of  the 
master  work  of  one  of  the  most  creative  pioneers  in  this 
field  of  social  theory  and  discovery. 


THE  election  of  Mrs.  W.  F.  Dummer  of  Chicago  as 
a  member  of  the  executive  committee  was  no  less  sig- 
nificant. Mrs.  Dummer  is  known  for  her  original  projects 
in  opening  up  new  leads  in  the  fields  of  education  and  the 
treatment  of  behavior.  For  several  years  past  she  has  been 
quietly  boring  from  within  in  getting  the  sociologists  to 
take  over  family  relations  as  a  major  concern.  How  com- 
pletely they  have  responded  to  her  quiet  initiative  was  illus- 
trated by  the  St.  Louis  meetings.  There  were  papers  on 
factors  of  choice  in  marriage,  reports  on  studies  of  the  fam- 
ily, on  family  disorganization,  the  parent-child  relationship 
and  so  on.  There  was  a  joint  meeting  with  the  American 
Home  Economics  Association  on  the  Outside  Work  of  Mar- 
ried Women.  Not  a  few  papers  traversed  ground  that  was 
explored  in  the  Woman's  Place  number  of  Survey  Graphic; 
and  an  outstanding  feature  were  the  addresses  of  Dr. 
Miriam  Van  Waters,  referee  of  the  Los  Angeles  Juvenile 
Court,  who  interpreted  the  findings  of  those  studies  in  be- 
havior which  are  the  background  of  her  series  of  articles 
for  Baffled  Parents  in  The  Survey  this  winter.  At  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  economists  and  the  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation,  Dr.  Jessica  Peixotto  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Prof.  William  F.  Ogburn  of  Columbia  and  others 
discussed  family  budgets,  swinging  over  from  the  consider- 
ation of  wage-earners'  households  to  those  of  the  average 
run  of  American  families. 
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No  One  Gave  Me  the  Idea 


By  ADELINE  E.  DARTT 


ONE-armed,  disillusioned,  sure  that  the  world 
owed  him  a  living  and  with  a  grudge  against 
that  world  because  the  living  had  been  so 
inadequately  furnished,  he  lounged  about  my 
office  with  a  curl  on  his  lip  but  a  pathetic  boy- 
ish twinkle  in  his  eye.  Then  he  disappeared.  I  failed  to 
see  him  for  many  months  and  forgot  him.  Occasionally 
a  visitor  dropped  in  at  my  desk,  representing  a  fellow  agency 
in  another  city,  and  always  that  worker  knew  Harry  Bender. 
Sometimes  he  was  reported  as  loafing  in  Chicago ;  sometimes, 
he  was  earning  a  few  dollars  as  "movie"  extra  in  Holly- 
wood, capitalizing  that  one  arm  and  pathetic  droop;  some- 
times he  had  been  picked  up  as  a  vagrant  in  St.  Louis,  but 
always,  wherever  he  had  been,  the  social  agencies  knew 
him.  For  to  Harry,  the  shortest  route  to  collecting  the 
living  the  world  owed  him  was  through  the  doors  of  the 
social  agency.  He  had  left  us  only  when  all  our  facilities 
and  all  our  sympathies  were  exhausted.  I  admit  quite 
willingly  that  his  absence  was  more  welcome  than  his  pres- 
ence. While  the  tales  of  his  wanderings  in  far  cities  amused 
me,  they  stirred  neither  my  compassion  nor  my  conscience. 
I  was  well  rid  of  a  troublesome  hanger  on. 

Therefore,  when,  after  months  of  silence,  I  got  Harry 
Bender's  pathetic  twang  on  my  telephone  one  morning,  I 
was  not  elated  but  acquiesced  as  I  had  always  acquiesced 
and  allowed  him  to  come  to  see  me.  Harry  came  with  a 
request  as  always,  but  the  nature  of  this  request  differed 
from  all  the  others.  He  wanted  a  letter  of  reference  to  a 
typewriter  company  because  he  was  going  to  buy  a  machine 
on  the  instalment  plan. 

"Why?"  I  asked,  remembering  one  of  his  adolescent 
ambitions  had  been  short  story  writing  although  he  could 
not  form  a  grammatical  sentence. 

"Well,  you  see  I'm  in  business.  I  got  a  peddler's  license 
and  go  around  selling  men's  socks  and  ties,  you  know, 
with  a  suitcase,  and  I  need  a  typewriter.  Looks  more 
business-like  to  send  my  orders  in  that  way,  you  see.  Say, 
I've  saved  a  little  money  and  I'm  getting  that  artificial  arm 
you  were  forever  harpin'  about,  too.  Paid  ten  dollars  down 
and  goin'  to  pay  ten  dollars  a  month.  Looks  like  I  might 
have  my  own  business  some  day." 

"That's  fine,  Harry.  Why  didn't  you  do  this  years  be- 
fore?" 

And  it  was  Harry's  reply  to  my  question  that  sent  my 
complacency  shattering  in  the  dust. 

"No  one  ever  gave  me  the  idea." 

"Well,  how  did  you  get  it  now?" 

"Oh,  I  saw  fellows  everywhere  doin'  it  and  makin'  money. 
You  know — looked  easy  and  something  I  could  do — so  I 
tried  it.  I  could  have  done  it  all  along  better  than  sittin' 
in  a  musty  school  or  trying  to  sell  papers." 

I  felt  bromidic  as  Kipling  ran  wildly  through  my  brain — 


"Oh,  the  years  we  waste  a:^d  the  tears  we  waste  and  the 
work  of  our  head  and  hand."  But,  in  spite  of  the  whirl- 
ing jumble  in  my  head,  I  managed  to  write  the  letter  for 
Harry  and  to  send  him  out  from  my  office  the  first  time  in 
the  years  I  had  known  him — with  a  smile. 

When  the  door  had  shut  behind  him,  I  took  from  those 
impersonal  "closed  files,"  his  record  and  with  a  humble  and 
a  contrite  heart,  I  read  that  closing  paragraph: 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that  Harry  has  opposed  all  plans 
for  his  supervision  through  three  years  we  are  dosing  the 
case  on  our  records  as  having  a  poor  prognosis  and  not  war- 
ranting further  contact." 

Against  that  paragraph,  seemed  written  in  letters  of  fire, 
'Wo  one  ever  gave  me  the  idea!" 

WAS  it  my  fault  or  the  fault  of  the  procedure  of  the 
social  agency  of  which  I  was  a  part  or  the  fault  of 
Harry  or  of  uncontrollable  circumstances  that  he  had  been 
an  apparent  failure? 

His  story  was  not  an  uncommon  one.  He  had  been  born 
in  Austria,  came  to  the  United  States  at  the  age  »f  three. 
His  mother  died  when  he  was  very  small  and  his  father 
remarried.  Harry,  always  possessed  of  a  quick  temper, 
developed  an  antagonism  towards  his  step-mother  which 
took  expression  in  repeated  temper  tantrums.  His  father, 
possessed  of  the  same  temper,  aggravated  by  the  fact  that 
he  was  continually  worried  by  his  poverty,  in  turn  developed 
the  same  antagonism  towards  Harry.  Thus,  the  boy  grew 
up  in  an  atmosphere  of  friction  and  misunderstanding  from 
which  his  only  refuge  was  running  away. 

Running  away  he  did  to  perfection.  Our  agency  first 
knew  him  at  the  age  of  ten,  because  of  his  persistent  truancy. 
This  same  offense  brought  him  before  the  Children's  Court 
and  constantly  violated  probations  landed  him  in  the  Juven- 
ile Protectory.  Here  he  was  exceedingly  troublesome,  neg- 
lecting work,  destroying  school  property  and  causing  general 
disorder.  Eventually  he  gained  his  parole.  Back  to  the 
world  that  had  quarreled  with  him  and  locked  him  up  when 
he  attempted  to  escape  from  its  quarreling,  came  Harry. 
Back  to  the  old  environment  of  quick-tempered  father  and 
coldly  indifferent  step-mother,  into  a  home  which  added 
poverty  to  its  discord,  he  had  to  go.  What  can  one  expect 
but  that  Harry  should  begin  his  travels  in  earnest  ? 

The  first  venture  was  riding  a  freight  car  into  Pennsyl- 
vania with  the  vain  hope  that  he  might  get  a  job  in  the 
mines.  Freight  cars  are  precarious  riding  for  young  boys 
and  Harry  awoke  in  an  emergency  hospital  in  a  Pennsyl- 
vania mining  town  with  his  left  arm  amputated  at  the 
shoulder.  A  kindly  and  interested  superintendent  corre- 
sponded with  our  agency  and  after  many  weeks,  Harry  rode 
back  on  a  charity  ticket  to  our  supervision. 

If  the  world  had  been  an  offending,  ugly  place  before,  it 
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was  doubly  so  now.  He  was  acutely  conscious  of  his  ampu- 
tation and  shrank  from  both  observation  and  sympathy.  Our 
professional  interests  were  aroused  and  we  planned  for 
Harry  a  regime  something  like  this:  i.  Three  weeks  in  a 
convalescent  home.  2.  Psychological  and  psychiatric  exam- 
inations. 3.  Vocational  training  in  a  school  for  the  handi- 
capped. 4.  An  effort  to  secure  money  for  an  artificial 
arm. 

Harry  benefitted  by  the  convalescent  home  and  our  case 
record  benefitted  by  Number  2.  We  learned  that  his 
intelligence  was  low  normal,  and  that  he  showed  a  disturbed 
functioning  associated  with  general  conditions  of  disturbed 
mentality.  Our  psychiatrist  wisely  contented  himself  with 
one  friendly  interview  without  probing  too  deeply  a  restless, 
despondent  and  discouraged  boy,  but  recorded  that  he  had 
made  arrangements  for  his  return  for  a  more  intimate  con- 
versation. 

BETWEEN  that  first  interview  and  the  second  intimate 
conversation  a  year  elapsed.  His  arm  had  healed  and 
the  horror  of  being  crushed  under  a  freight  car  had  been 
forgotten.  All  that  he  saw  were  tedious  classes  in  the  voca- 
tional school  in  which  we  had  so  enthusiastically  enrolled 
him;  that  same  dreary  home  and  the  same  old  quarrels. 
The  way  to  escape  was  open  and  Harry's  next  stopping 
place  was  Chicago.  From  then  on  his  record  reads  like 
the  itinerary  of  a  travelling  salesman,  while  the  correspond- 
ence might  easily  serve  as  an  index  of  social  service  agencies 
in  the  United  States.  Wherever  Harry  tarried,  he  found  a 
willing  social  worker  to  help  him.  It  was  a  safe  bet  also 
that  Harry  would  see  in  each  city  the  inside  of  either  the 
hospital  or  the  jail.  His  appendix  was  removed  in  Cali- 
fornia and  his  tonsils  in  Florida.  He  sojourned  in  county 
jails  and  state  penitentiaries  on  short-term  sentences,  but 
everywhere  a  social  agency  visited  him,  petted  him,  secured 
his  discharge,  and  sent  him  home.  But  he  did  not  come 
home.  Why  should  he?  Another  city  was  more  alluring 
than  quarrels,  and  that  managing  social  agency  at  home 
knew  too  much  about  him. 

At  last  wandering  palled  and  Harry  came  back,  boasting 
of  his  experiences  and  his  "red  blood."  True  to  form,  he 
appeared  in  our  office  stating  that  he  had  returned  from  his 
third  trip  to  California.  True  to  form,  we  returned  him 
to  the  psychiatrist  for  that  intimate  conversation  so  long 
postponed.  As  a  result,  he  was  classified  a  constitutional 
psychopath  with  paranoid  trends.  We  were  advised  to  make 
one  more  attempt  to  enroll  him  in  the  vocational  school  and 
secure  him  the  artificial  arm.  He  threw  both  offers  aside, 
indignantly  declaring  that  he  would  rather  go  "bumming" 
and  that  he  would  not  wear  an  artificial  arm. 

It  was  then  that  we  confessed  failure  and  let  him  drift. 
The  old  story  repeated  itself  again  and  again.  Wandering 
and  return ;  appeal  to  us  for  aid  and  continued  rejection  of 
our  now  stereotyped  suggestion  of  vocational  school  and 
artificial  arm.  For  a  short  time,  a  wealthy  philanthropist 
who  held  out  promises  of  setting  him  up  in  business  seemed 

have  an  influence  upon  Harry  but  this  in  its  turn,  melted 
away  before  the  now  fixed  idea  that  the  world  owed  him  a 
living  and  if  he  wandered  far  enough  and  long  enough  he 
might  somehow  find  some  one  who  would  pay  the  debt. 
And,  now  when  almost  forgotten,  he  had  returned — success- 
ful, interested,  happy — peddling  socks.  A  not  entirely  de- 
sirable profession ;  perhaps  even  questionable  as  to  its  legal- 
ity, but  practical — an  avenue  in  which  he  knew  he  could 


succeed  because  of  his  observance  of  the  success  of  his 
fellows. 

We  had  examined,  labelled,  pigeonholed  and  mapped  his 
future  for  him.  We  had  failed  and  he  had  failed,  but  when 
we  closed  our  eyes  and  forgot  about  him,  he  had  stumbled 
on  the  thing  he  liked  to  do  and  could  do,  and  he  had  suc- 
ceeded. Wherein  lay  our  apparent  failure  and  Harry's 
apparent  success?  Going  back  over  his  record  again  and 
again,  I  find  these  weak  spots  in  our  planning: 

In  his  early  years,  too  little  consideration  of  his  unhappy 
surroundings  and  too  little  effort  to  remove  him  from  them, 
although  we  knew  they  caused  his  persistent  truancy  and 
were  responsible  for  his  later  wanderings.  We  were  con- 
tent to  take  refuge  in  the  fact  that  we  had  no  facilities  to 
remove  him  and  he  would  have  to  adjust  at  home. 

At  the  time  of  the  loss  of  his  arm,  too  much  misdirected 
sympathy.  The  hospital  nurse  and  our  own  attitude  were 
largely  responsible  for  his  over  sensitiveness. 

Too  inflexible  a  plan  for  his  vocational  adjustment. 

Too  many  changing  workers  in  our  agency  in  the  handling 
of  Harry.  I  have  counted  six  workers  who  have  maintained 
contact  over  several  months  each  and  this  does  not  include 
the  doctors,  psychologist,  employment  secretary  and  super- 
visor who  maintained  an  irregular  but  frequent  contact  over 
a  period  of  years. 

Too  much  superficial,  uninvestigated  aid  by  sqcial  agencies 
in  other  cities  who,  touched  by  his  one  arm  and  the  cynical 
droop  of  his  mouth,  gave  him  attention  and  service  far  out 
of  proportion  to  his  needs. 

I  find  also  that  we  failed  to  consider  these  facts: 

Harry  had  initiative  and  resourcefulness  or  he  would  not 
have  crossed  the  continent  three  times  in  a  year  and  a  half. 

Harry  had  a  definitely  formulated  grudge  against  society 
and  was  working  it  out  by  a  deliberate  panhandling  of 
agencies.  Not  until  he  realized  that  these  sources  were 
exhausted  would  he  do  anything  for  himself. 

When  faced  with  no  alternative  but  to  earn  his  living 
Harry  proved  to  be  observant  and  wise.  He  chose  a  fairly 
simple  method,  but  one  which  gave  him  experience  in  hand- 
ling wares  and  which  would  establish  a  clientele  for  him. 
He  responded  to  the  practical  example  of  other  fellows 
better  than  to  the  preconceived  theory. 

I  HAVE  raised  for  myself  and  for  my  agency  a  terrific 
indictment  based  upon  the  record  of  one  case  and  I  have 
labelled  that  case  an  apparent  failure  and  Harry's  unaided 
success  an  apparent  success,  for  who  can  know  what  the 
ultimate  outcome  may  be?  But  the  fact  remains  that  Harry 
succeeded  without  us.  Would  he  have  succeeded  sooner 
had  he  never  known  us  or  would  he  have  been  utterly 
swamped  beyond  even  his  powers  of  resourcefulness? 
Blunder  as  we  did,  were  we  after  all  a  means  to  his 
success  ? 

One  fact  stands  out  clearly,  however,  and  to  that  fact 
we  can  not  shut  our  eyes.  We  never  gave  Harry  the  idea 
of  the  thing  he  could  do  and  when  we  wonder  why  we 
never  thought  of  it,  we  can  only  look  at  the  machinery  we 
have  built  about  us  and  understand.  We  were  so  occupied 
with  our  case  procedure  and  technique  that  we  saw  nothing 
else.  We  had  our  facilities  and  our  preconceived  plan  and 
wanted  Harry  to  fit  in  it.  Vocational  training  was  a  part 
of  it ;  peddling  socks  and  ties  was  not. 

What  is  true  of  our  agency  and  Harry  is  true,  I  am  sure, 
of  many  agencies  and  many  Harrys.  I  do  not  want  to  decry 
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that  vast  amount  of  scientific  knowledge  which  the  field  of 
social  work  has  appropriated  into  itself,  but  is  there  not  a 
grave  danger  that  we  may  be  building  for  ourselves  a 
Frankenstein  that  will  prove  our  undoing?  Are  we  not 
perhaps  losing  sight  of  the  practical  suggestion  and  the 
personal  issue  through  our  maze  of  terminology?  I  fear 
too  many  social  workers  are  closing  cases  as  failures  because 
they  have  never  given  their  client  the  idea  of  the  one  thing 


he  can  do.  If  so,  then  we,  as  social  workers,  are  losing  our 
very  excuse  for  being.  We  are  making  for  our  own  prestige 
a  profession  founded  upon  theories  that  are  blurring  our 
vision  of  that  "help  others  to  help  themselves"  idea  which 
has  been  our  fundamental  purpose. 

Can  we  not  blend  theoretical  understanding  and  practical 
insight  into  a  harmonious  whole  so  that  fewer  Harrys  can 
say  to  us,  "You  never  gave  me  the  idea." 


Parties  of  the  Third  Part 

By  MAY  M.  LONGENBAUGH 


COURT  Mary — neighborhood  Mary,  again  con- 
fronted the  judge.  Of  social  habits,  inclined 
to  wander  along  the  path  of  the  Magdalenes, 
she  sat  unabashed  and  unashamed  in  her 
familiar  corner. 

She  beamed  nonchalantly  at  the  judge,  whose  kindly  face 
was  perturbed,  as  he  gazed  at  her,  then  at  the  crowded 
benches  of  the  juvenile  court  room.  Familiar  faces  dotted 
the  benches  here  and  there.  Indolent  John,  unstable,  un- 
repentant, whose  petition  once  more  alleged  theft,  sat  gazing 
impassively  before  him.  Scarcely  more  than  a  year  ago, 
the  judge  had  committed  him  to  a  state  training  school. 
A  week  after  his  return,  he  had  again  joined  the  ranks  of 
the  "socially  inadequate." 

The  crowded  benches  held  others  of  previous  institutional 
record.  Once  more  the  judge  was  to  assume  duties  which 
parents  were  either  unable  or  reluctant  to  assume,  once 
more  must  he  attempt  to  iron  out  family  difficulties. 

"I  sometimes  think  we  need  new  rules  for  this  game," 
the  judge  exclaimed,  addressing  his  assistant,  a  woman  of 
Biblical  standards,  "full  of  good  works  and  alms,  deeds 
which  she  did." 

"Just  why  is  it?"  he  continued,  "that  our  courts  are 
crowded  with  those  who  only  a  year  or  two  ago  were 
placed  in  our  corrective  schools?  I'm  beginning  to  think 
that  our  state  institutions  for  rebellious  youth  stack  the 
cards  against  them  at  times,  and  that  some  of  us  are  botching 
our  jobs."  The  judge  rose,  with  troubled  face,  as  he  con- 
tinued :  "If  we  make  it  impossible  for  a  boy  to  live  a  normal 
life  behind  walls,  how  can  we  hope  to  teach  him  to  live 
normally  outside?" 

"You  know,"  he  began  again,  thoughtfully,  "There's  a 
question  that  comes  to  my  mind  so  many  times — like 
a  marionette  in  a  merry-go-round.  Why  should  John  when 
he  enters  an  institution  be  relieved  of  all  financial  respon- 
sibility? It's  wrong,  I  tell  you,"  bringing  his  fist  down  on 
the  table  with  a  thud.  "It's  unnatural  to  have  all  economic 
pressure  removed.  Why  should  he  cease  to  be  a  bread- 
winner? Why  shouldn't  he  have  the  wholesome  respon- 
sibility of  paying  for  his  board  and  lodging,  and  his  clothes, 
too,  for  that  matter?  Pay  him  a  certain  wage  that'll 
conform  to  the  grade  of  service  performed,  and  make  him 
earn  his  'board  and  keep.'  Have  to  use  token  money, 
perhaps,"  he  continued  thoughtfully,  "but  make  him  keep 
his  own  bank  book,  and  in  black  figures,  too.  If  he's  a 
laggard  and  won't  work,  let  him  suffer  physical  discomforts." 

As  he  paused,  the  assistant  turned  her  attention  to  Court 
Mary  who,  in  tearful  obedience,  was  wiping  her  shamelessly 


vivid  cheeks  and  lips  with  a  dampened  handkerchief,  and 
remarked  amusedly:  "Economic  waste  again.  Look  at  this 
girl,  judge,  why  the  need  to  buy  lip  stick  and  mascarel?" 

Mary's  long  dark  lashes  swept  a  gloriously  pink,  youth- 
ful cheek,  and  rosy  lips  emerged  from  the  stain  of  chemist's 
art.  Mary's  dress,  while  of  ambitious  satin,  was  so  circum- 
scribed in  width  and  length  that  her  attempted  elegance  of 
apparel  was  defeated,  even  before  her  sodden  shoes  and 
stained  stockings  were  discovered. 

Mary  was  of  native  stock,  the  eldest  of  seven  children. 
Her  parents  with  their  children  lived  in  two  rooms — 
submerged  dwellers  lacking  comfort,  space  and  solititude. 
They  were  always  just  below  the  line  of  self-support,  mov- 
ing from  one  wretched  dwelling  to  another.  Haphazard 
finances  had  always  prevailed  in  the  home.  This  financial 
bankruptcy  had  gradually  destroyed  all  fine  standards  of 
living.  Mary,  cramped  and  unhappy  at  home,  sought  em- 
ployment in  factory  work.  After  working  hours,  the  streets 
offered  space  and  freedom  not  found  at  home.  It  became 
a  malady.  Spending  her  small  salary  on  tawdry  clothes, 
she  besought  aid  on  the  streets  from  prosperous  looking 
people,  spending  what  she  secured  in  a  wildly  reckless  way. 
After  several  appearances  in  the  Juvenile  Court,  Mary  was 
finally  committed  to  a  state  corrective  school  at  the  age  of 
sixteen. 

The  institution  had  not  proven  a  life  belt  for  either 
Mary  or  John. 

John  was  one  of  a  family  of  eleven.  He  was  a  newsboy 
at  nine,  and  learned  crime  and  perversions  at  an  early  age. 
Perhaps  his  habits  of  thought  were  influenced  by  the  un- 
wholesome headlines  which  he  shouted  daily  in  the  market 
place. 

John  loved  mechanics,  for  which  he  had  a  special  aptitude. 
He  longed  for  a  "wheeler"  of  his  own.  He  read  headlines 
of  successful  thefts,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  stole  a  car 
belonging  to  the  city  editor.  He  was  immediately  ap- 
prehended and  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Juvenile 
Court.  The  court  secured  a  position  for  him  for  out  of 
school  hours.  He  began  to  save  his  small  earnings,  vowing 
that  he  would  own  a  car  of  his  own,  and  at  the  same  time 
he  commenced  to  steal  food  and  clothing  so  that  his  savings 
might  not  be  disturbed.  He,  like  Mary,  was  finally  com- 
mitted to  a  state  training  school. 

"John,  come  here,"  said  the  judge.  "When  did  you  enter 
the  training  school  at  D — ?" 

"About  fourteen  months  ago,"  John  admitted. 

"Did  you  pay  for  your  meals,  or  buy  clothes  or  shoes 
for  yourself,  while  you  were  there?"  the  judge  questioned. 
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"Why,  no,  I  didn't.    The  commissary  clerk  gave  them 

to  me." 

"Did  you  pay  for  your  room  while  living  there?" 
"Gee,  what  a  question!"    A  smile  of  superiority  touched 

his  lips.    "Why,  you've  visited  the  school,  judge,  you  know 

ev'rythin's  free  there." 

"Where'd  you  work?"  the  judge  continued,  patiently. 
"On  th'  farm  mos'  the  time.  Rest  th'  time  in  th'  tailor 
ip,"  he  replied. 

"When  you  did  your  work  well,  they  let  you  select  a 
it  of  clothes  from  the  commissary,  did  they?" 
"Gee  whillicums,   no.    I   never  was   'n   th'   commissary, 
'ou  see,  judge,   that's  where   they   keep   the  clothin',   th' 

_  oceries,  shoes  'n  every  thin'.    No  one's  allowed  ther'  but 

officers  o'  the  school."    John  stole  a  glance  at  the  judge, 

a  touch  of  derision  in  his  eyes. 

THE  judge  sighed,  and  turned  to  his  assistant.  "Why 
couldn't  the  school  commissary  be  converted  into  a  real 
store?"  he  asked.  "Why  not  have  a  manager,  clerks,  book- 
keepers and  even  a  cash  register,  if  possible.  They  could 
get  invaluable  training  there  in  a  vocational  way,  I'm 
convinced." 

"What  was  the  cost  of  the  suit  the  clerk  gave  you  when 
you  left?"  the  judge  began. 

"I  dunno,  we  don't  have  t'  talk  'bout  prices  dow'  there, 
you  see." 

Here  the  assistant  interrupted:  "What  kind  of  student 
government  did  you  have  at  the  school?  I  mean  did  you 
have  efficiency  committees,  or  student  organizations  for 
maintaining  discipline,  etc.?" 

"No,  the  superintendent  made  the  rules,  and  they  were 
posted  in  each  company,"  John  explained. 

'"Tis  a  bad  bridge  that's  shorter  than  the  stream,"  sighed 
the  judge.  "The  tax  payer  discharges  his  obligation,  the 
state  erects  an  institution  and  thus  seeks  to  solve  its  problem, 
but  how  about  John  and  Mary  here,  the  parties  of  the  third 
part?"  He  rose  wearily,  his  face  burdened  with  thought. 

Maladjusted  Mary  was  now  twice  a  recidivist.  Her  record 
showed  financial  bankruptcy  had  preceded  ethical  insolvency. 
If  John  and  Mary  had  been  taught  the  use  of  the  daily 
bank  book  and  not  allowed  to  leave  the  protection  of 
friendly  walls  until  a  stabilized  economic  standard  for  six 
months  or  more  had  been  established,  would  we  have  needed 
to  charge  her  account  to  society  for  the  third  time?  Was 
it  not  possible  to  teach  her  the  lesson  the  first  time  she  was 
supported  by  public  money? 

If  John  delivers  imperfect  work  from  the  tailor  shop 
or  weeds  the  corn  indifferently,  or  repairs  an  auto  tire 
imperfectly,  pay  him  no  wages.  He  may  find  that  his  small 
earnings  will  not  provide  the  pie  that  others  enjoy,  and  by 
this  mischance  learn  the  sweet  fruits  of  industry.  So  far 
as  possible,  should  not  the  financial  problems  that  await 
the  youth  outside  be  solved  daily  in  the  institutional  world? 

A.<L  basic  respect  is  founded  on  financial  independence, 
and  the  greatest  thing  in  life  is  self-respect.  Sooner  or 
later,  every  youth  must  pass  the  test  of  industrial  civiliza- 
tion and  learn  to  play  the  economic  game  honestly,  or  be  dis- 
covered. Teach  him  daily  the  disgrace  and  inconvenience  of 
pauperism,  and  the  pleasant  sense  of  ownership. 

The  bewilderment  of  an  adult  who  has  devoted  his 
life  to  institutional  work,  when  suddenly  confronted 


"I  Trusted  One  Once" 

As  a  footnote  to  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot's  Ethics 
and  Social  Work  in  The  Survey  for  September  I,  1926, 
Emily  B.  Moores,  director  of  social  service  in  the 
Miami  Valley  Hospital  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  sends,  with 
the  speaker's  permission,  this  transcript  of  a  talk  with 
a  prostitute  who  had  refused  for  more  than  a  week 
to  say  anything  about  herself,  and  spoke  finally  only 
when  death  was  about  to  close  her  score  with  the  un- 
known social  worker  who  once  had  "gypped"  her  in 
an  unknown  city. 

"T  HATE  social  workers.  I  trusted  one  once.  She 
L  gypped  me,  and  so  now  I  leave  them  be.  If  they 
treat  me  good,  I  like  them  all  right,  only  when  they 
ask  me  questions  they  don't  get  nothing.  I  don't  lie 
— not  much — I  just  keep  still.  That  makes  'em  feel 
iunnier  than  if  I'd  talk  straight  ahead  a  string  of 
lies. 

"You  see,  it  was  this  way.  When  I  was  seventeen,  I 
wasn't  so  good,  but  I  was  still  a  greenhorn;  I  was  in 
a  strange  town,  and  I  was  sick.  I  couldn't  work, 
and  I  had  no  place  to  go.  So  I  heard  of  a  social 
worker,  and  I  went  and  asked  her  about  a  hospital 
to  go  to. 

"She  said,  'Yes,  we  have  a  good  hospital  where  you 
can  stay  for  nothing  and  have  your  treatments.  They 
have  movies  once  a  week,  and  you  will  find  other  girls 
there  for  company.'  So  then  she  said  she'd  take  me 
there. 

"She  took  me  all  right — to  the  Detention  Home.  And 
they  sent  me  to  a  convent.  They  had  nothing  on  me, 
either,  except  my  disease.  And  I  had  the  money  to  pay 
for  the  hospital  too.  I  didn't  tell  nothing  more  about 
myself  to  the  Detention  Home  or  the  convent,  either. 

"What  should  she  have  done?  Well,  I  guess  I  don't 
know.  Maybe  she  thought  she'd  reform  me  or  some- 
thing. But  tricking  me  like  that  was  no  way  to  do  it. 
And  I've  worked  in  lots  of  towns  since  I  got  out  of 
that  place,  and  I've  learned  lots  worse  things  than  I  knew 
then.  I  played  square  that  time.  I  laid  all  my 
cards  on  the  table,  and  because  they  were  dirty  cards, 
she  played  me  dirty.  So  now,  when  a  social  worker 
asks  me  about  my  past,  or  anything,  I  just  don't 
answer,  or  maybe  I  lie  a  little.  Never  again!  I  trusted 
one  once!" 


by  the  business  world,  has  often  been  observed.  The  ab- 
normal life  has  also  undermined  his  fitness  for  industrial 
progress.  Have  we  not  in  kindly  unwisdom  encouraged 
weak  dependency  in  all  who  dwell  within  institutional 
walls?  Have  we  not  failed  to  give  them  an  honest  out- 
look upon  life? 

The  modern  institution  creates  artificial  conditions  of 
home  life,  and  many  normal  activities  and  interests  of  youth 
are  repressed.  Are  not  our  state  institutions  expensive 
locomotives  drawing  their  train  of  human  flotsam  in  the 
wrong  direction?  "What  boots  running  if  on  the  wrong 
road,  for  the  way  to  Jerusalem  will  never  bring  you  to 
Babylon." 

This  article  is  an  adventure  in  monetary  affairs  only, 
a  sign-post  that  endeavors  to  suggest  a  reduction  in  one 
basic  abnormality  only.  The  problem  of  correlating,  even 
loosely,  the  activities  of  an  institution  with  that  of  the 
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busy  world   outside,   involves   acquaintance   and  experience 
with  a  vast  and  varied  scientific  technique. 


WITH  the  pleasantly  prophetic  tag  "WC  i" — which  seems  to 
mean  that  the  New  York  Welfare  Council  expects  to  put  out 
a  series  of  publications — there  has  appeared  a  pamphlet  of 
eighty-four  pages  on  Welfare  Problems  in  New  York  City 
Which  Have  Been  Studied  and  Reported  Upon  During  the 
Period  from  1915  through  1925.  Shelby  M.  Harrison  and 
Allen  Eaton  of  the  Department  of  Surveys  and  Exhibits  of 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  are  the  compilers.  This  is  a 
descriptive  bibliography  of  research  into  the  social  and  civic 
problems  of  New  York,  including  entries  for  the  respectable 
total  of  527  separate  reports.  Many  of  them  are  brief  office 
monographs,  unpublished  and  very  likely  all  but  unknown 
hitherto  except  to  the  offices  of  their  origin.  No  group  of 
them  bulks  so  large  as  the  Pittsburgh  Survey:  indeed  the  piece- 
meal fashion  in  which  most  of  these  studies  have  been  done 
(with  such  notable  exceptions  as  the  publications  of  the  Region- 
al Plan  Committee)  is  the  main  reason  why  such  a  bibliography 
has  become  an  urgent  necessity. 

| 

ON  January  I  the  Joint  Vocational  Service  for  Social  Workers 
and  Public  Health  Nurses,  130  East  22  Street,  New  York 
City,  took  over  the.  vocational  work  of  the  N.O.P.H.N.  and 
the  American  Association  for  Social  Workers.  The  board  of 
the  new  service  includes  six  representatives  from  each  of  these 
two  organizations,  and  one  each  from  seven  other  national 
welfare  and  health  agencies,  with  Harry  L.  Hopkins,  chair 
man;  Grace  Anderson,  R.N.,  vice-chairman;  Alta  E.  Dines, 
R.N.,  secretary;  and  William  Hodson,  treasurer.  Lillian 
Quinn,  formerly  vocational  director  of  the  association,  is  the 
executive,  and  Anna  Tittman,  of  the  N.O.P.H.N.,  is  in 
charge  of  the  placement  of  public  health  nurses  The  service 
is  financed  by  both  the  organized  professional  groups  and  by 
grants  from  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  and  the  Laura 
Spelman  Rockefeller  Memorial. 

BETWEEN  June,  1909,  and  June,  1925,  nearly  150  girls 
were  paroled  from  the  Cedar  Knolls  School  of  the  Jewish 
Board  of  Guardians  of  New  York  City.  They  had  come  on 
commitment  from  the  Children's  Court,  some  because  of  im- 
proper guardianship  of  parents  and  elders,  more  because  of 
their  own  misconduct,  ranging  from  theft  and  sex  offenses  to 
being  a  "wayward  child."  They  had  come  at  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  years  and  stayed  for  from  two  to  five  years  under  an 
educational  organization,  including  both  academic  and  voca- 
tional studies.  Until  they  were  twenty  one  they  were  under 
parole  to  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians.  All  but  two  were 
foreign  born  or  the  children  of  foreign-born  parents.  What 
happened  when  they  again  were  out  on  their  own? 

In  an  effort  to  answer  that  question,  Alice  D.  Menken, 
vice-president  of  the  board  and  secretary  of  the  New  York 
State  Reformatory  for  Women,  has  analyzed  the  records  in 
a  paper  published  in  full  in  the  Jewish  Social  Service 
Quarterly.  Two  of  the  group  have  died,  one  was  deported 
and  information  is  lacking  for  23.  Of  the  no  for  whom  there 
are  records,  95  are  rated  as  satisfactory,  i.  e.,  "favorable  h»me 
conditions,  steady  employment,  and  healthful  recreation." 
Twenty-five  were  found  unsatisfactory;  of  these  n  are  in 
penal  or  custodial  institutions.  Some  of  them  are  still  in 
school;  41  are  "housewives;"  others  are  file  clerks,  stenog- 
raphers, laundry  workers,  cashiers,  machine  operators,  mil- 
linery apprentices,  saleswomen,  waitresses,  and  so  on  through 
the  occupations  which  any  young  woman  might  be  expected  to 
enter.  Some  had  failed,  but  the  majority  had  succeeded,  de- 
spite the  early  handicaps  of  physical  and  mental  defect,  broken 


and  disordered  homes,  extreme  economic  stress,  inadequate  re- 
ligious education,  inability  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  school 
curriculum  and  unhealthful  recreation,  (found  by  the  study  as 
the  "leading  causative  factors").  "The  results,"  Mrs.  Menken 
concludes,  "show  a  gratifying  percentage  of  those  satisfactorily 
adjusted  over  a  period  long  enough  to  warrant  the  belief  in 
their  permanent  rehabilitation. 


Pertinent  Publications 

TEAM-WORK  IN  THE  PREVENTION  OF  CRIME,  by  Ralph  M. 
Truitt,  M.D.  Joint  Committee  on  Methods  of  Preventing  Delin- 
quency, 50  Bast  42  Street,  New  York.  Free  on  request. 

In  two  addresses  here  reprinted  the  Director  of  the 
Division  on  Prevention  of  Delinquency  of  the  National 
Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene  tells  of  methods  which 
might  calm  the  crime  waves  and  of  the  cooperation  of 
parents,  teachers,  social  workers,  physicians  and  other 
groups  essential  to  make  them  effective. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  SOCIAL  AGENCIES  BY  FUNCTION 
IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK,  fry  Edith  Shatto  King  assisted 
by  Augusta  Prear.  The  Welfare  Council  of  New  York  city, 
151  Fifth  Avenue.  Price  50  cents. 

A  plump  pamphlet  of  120  pages  is  needed  for  this  listing 
of  some  1,200  civic  and  social  agencies,  classified  under 
family  welfare,  child  welfare,  health,  and  activities  of 
educational,  recreational  and  neighborhood  character,  and 
analyzed  in  further  sub-divisions.  It  is  intended  not  to 
provide  a  directory  of  social  agencies,  but  to  give 
"a  tentative  basis  for  an  authentic  record  and  study  of 
the  existing  welfare  organizations." 

THE  SIXTH  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON  SOCIAL  SERV- 
ICE. The  National  Council  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
281  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  city.  Price  25  cents. 

Proceedings  of  the  meetings  at  Trinity  Cathedral,  Cleve- 
land O.,  May  22-26,  1926. 

NEW  GOALS  IN  PROBATION  by  Edwin  J.  Cooley.  State  Proba- 
tion Commission,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

An  interesting  account  of  the  unique  experiment 
conducted  by  the  Catholic  Charities  Probation  Bureau  in 
the  Court  of  General  Sessions,  New  York  city.  In  a 
foreword  Edmond  J.  Butler,  president  of  the  State 
Probation  Commission,  declares,  "The  comprehensive 
social  investigation,  the  scientific  analysis  and  diagnosis 
made  in  each  case,  and  the  plan  of  treatment  formulated 
to  meet  the  situations  presented  by  the  several  offenders 
all  mark  a  new  epoch  in  probation  treatment." 

FAMILY  ALLOWANCES  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES,  l>y  Mary 
T.  Waggaman.  Bulletin  No.  401  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  30  cents. 

The  report  of  a  comprehensive  survey  of  family 
allowances  of  various  kinds  in  27  foreign  countries  made 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  1924,  including  the 
points  of  view  of  public  officials,  employers  and  employes, 
as  well  as  the  factual  details  of  the  various  measures. 

DEPENDENT  AND  DELINQUENT  CHILDREN  IN  NORTH 

DAKOTA  AND  SOUTH  DAKOTA. 
DEPENDENT  AND  DELINQUENT  CHILDREN  IN  GEORGIA. 

Publications  Nos.    160   and   161    of  the   Children's  Bureau,    U.   S. 

Department   of   Labor.     Government   Printing   Office,    Washington, 

D.  C.     Single  copies  free;  additional  copies  15  cents  each. 

The  findings  of  detailed  field  studies  in  the  respective 
states  undertaken  by  the  Children's  Bureau  at  the  request 
of,  and  in  cooperation  with  the  North  Dakota  Children's 
Code  Commission,  the  South  Dakota  Child  Welfare 
Commission,  and  the  Georgia  State  Welfare  Depart- 
ment and  Children's  Code  Commission. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  DIRECTORY,  CHICAGO,  1926.  Chicago 
Council  of  Social  Agencies,  308  N.  Michigan  Avenue.  Price  $2.00. 

"A  handbook  of  social  service  in  Chicago  and  suburbs 
and  containing  a  directory  of  national  organizations  and 
a  bibliography  of  Chicago  directories."  Social  agencies 
listed  alphabetically  and  by  subject  and  district. 


HEALTH 


Making  a  Dispensary  Educate 


By  MARY  PFAFFMAN 


N  the  Boston  Dispensary,  of  long  descent  and  honor- 
able name  among  medical  institutions  in  this  country, 
there  is  a  Food  Clinic  directed  by  a  trained  dietitian. 
Here,  among  other  types  of  patients  requiring  food 
treatment,  come  the  undernourished  children  referred 
jy  the  Children's  Medical  Clinic. 

The  food  treatment  is  prescribed.  But  how  get  the 
little  subject  to  understand  and  adopt  it?  For  children 
are  hostile  to  treatment  of  any  sort,  especially  when  under- 
nourished and  ill.  The  theme  of  the  new  methods  in  health 
education  is  the  formation  of  good  health  habits.  The 
Director  of  the  Food  Clinic  early  adopted  these  new 
methods  and  found  them  of  incalculable  help  in  her  work 
of  assisting  undernourished  children  to  climb  to  the  level 
of  good  health  and  to  get  a  simple  knowledge  of  the  regula- 
tions that  prevail  there. 

Why  not,  then,  extend  the  benefits  of  health  education 
to  all  children  coming  to  the  Dispensary  for  medical  treat- 
ment of  any  sort?  Why  not  to  the  adult  patients?  What 
place  more  opportune  than  a  medical  institution  where 
restoration  of  good  health  is  an  aim  for  teaching  the 
principles  that  are  the  foundation  of  good  health?  Would 
not  that  be  true  preventive  work  in  the  way  of  forestalling 
sickness  and  disease?  Who  can  be  persuaded  with  greater 
effect  to  adopt  preventive  practices  than  those  coming  for 
medical  treatment,  not  only  for  their  own  benefit,  but  most 
importantly  for  the  benefit  of  the  babies  they  carry  and 
the  growing  children  who  accompany  them?  And  what 
an  opportunity  the  long  waiting  period  offers  for  giving 
out  some  of  the  new  knowledge  of  the  causes  and  means 
of  maintenance  of  good  health ! 

These  were  some  of  the  thoughts  in  the  mind  of  Frances 
Stern,  Director  of  the  Food  Clinic,  when  she  conceived  the 
system  under  which  health  education  by  the  new  methods 
has  been  made  available  to  all  dispensary  patients,  young 
and  old. 

Just  how  is  it  done? 

THE  doors  of  the  Dispensary  open  at  nine  o'clock,  and 
the  crowd  presses  in — Italian,  Irish,  Jew,  Yankee, 
Syrian,  Negro,  a  few  Chinese,  babies,  young  children, 
adolescents  and  adults.  Assigned  to  the  proper  clinics, 
there  they  gather  and  the  irksome  period  of  waiting  begins. 
Newspapers,  magazines,  crying  babies  and  children  not  yet 
inured  to  passive  waiting,  offer  distraction ;  but  mainly  it 
is  a  period  of  gradual  surrender  to  irritability  or  torpor — 
unless  some  such  thing  happens  as  the  entrance  of  the 
Health  Educator! 

Here  she  comes  and  the  atmosphere  changes,  literally. 
Sniffing,  she  suggests  to  the  twelve-year-old  boy  there  that 
he  fix  the  windows  to  let  in  clean  air.  He  stirs  from  his 


recumbent  posture,  and  lifts  the  lower  sash.  Is  that  just 
the  right  way?  He  is  a  little  mystified  (also  a  little  self- 
conscious  under  the  watching  eyes  of  the  people  waiting  with 
him,  who  are  now  rousing  themselves  from  their  torpor), 
and  perhaps  he  has  to  be  told  by  another  awakening  child 
that  the  window  should  be  opened  from  the  top  also.  That 
done  the  whole  group  watches  to  see  what  will  happen  next. 

Even  though  it  is  a  school-keeping  day  many  school  chil- 
dren are  here  in  this  waiting  room  of  the  Children's  Medical 
Clinic.  With  these  as  a  nucleus,  but  never  forgetting  the 
mothers,  fathers  and  guardians,  the  whole  throng  of  adults 
sitting  nearby,  the  Health  Educator  starts  a  demonstration 
of  the  truth  of  a  principle  of  health  that  can  be  directly 
applied  to  daily  living.  This  morning  she  has  chosen  to 
follow  up  the  suggestive  treatment  of  the  window  for  the 
admission  of  clean  air,  by  actual  demonstration  of  the  mo- 
tion and  effects  of  air. 

Holding  in  her  hand  a  familiar  chalk  box,  emptied  of 
chalk,  she  lights  the  candle  fixed  inside,  closes  the  glass 
door  and  lifts  it  so  all  can  see.  A  very  pretty  flame!  But 
it's  going  out — it's  out!  Why?  No  one  blew  it  out! 

"No,"  the  children  agree,  shaking  their  heads.  From 
an  older  boy  (but  sometimes  a  very  young  child  shows  an 
astonishing  acuteness),  "It  needed  more  air!" 

"Does  air  help  it  to  burn?" 

"Yes,  there  is  oxygen  in  the  air,  which  helps  the  candle 
to  burn;  (and  playing  ahead  of  the  game)  we  need  it  to 
breathe,  too."  Simplifying  for  the  sake  of  the  small  chil- 
dren, and  for  those  older  people  who  are  like  small  children 
in  intelligence  or  attainments  in  English,  "The  candle 
needed  air  to  burn,  it  used  up  all  the  air  in  the  box,  could 
get  no  more  because  the  door  and  these  holes  in  the  two  sides 
were  closed,  and  so  went  out.  Let  me  try  it  again.  What 
shall  I  do  to  keep  the  candle  burning?" 

"Give  it  more  air." 

"Yes,  but  how?" 

"Take  out  a  stopper  (stoppers  plug  the  four  holes  in 
the  two  sides  of  the  box)." 

"All  right,  I'll  take  out  this  lower  one — will  that  do?" 

"No,  it's  going  out  again !" 

Opening  the  opposite  lower  hole  is  also  unsuccessful  in 
maintaining  the  candle  flame.  "Then  I  must  open  one  of 
these  upper  holes.  Will  the  candle  now  have  all  the  air 
it  needs  to  keep  burning?"  The  children  watch.  "Yes!" 
Then  to  play  with  the  idea  Health  Educator  and  children 
try  together  various  combinations  of  the  plugging  stoppers 
always  finding  that  there  must  be  at  least  one  opening  below 
and  one  above  to  keep  candle  burning. 

"Now  that  is  another  puzzle,"  says  the  Health  Educator. 
"Why  is  just  that  arrangement  necessary  to  give  the  candle 
the  air  it  needs  to  keep  itself  alive  and  flaming?"  Not  often 
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can  they  answer  this  question.  "Well,"  says  Health 
Educator,  "I  wish  we  could  see  the  air  and  just  what  it 
does  to  the  candle,  just  how  it  moves  inside  the  box.  Can 
we  see  air?  There  is  air  between  you  and  me — can  you 
see  it?"  "No."  "True,  but  let  me  light  these  joss  sticks 
(three  or  four  in  a  bunch  to  get  a  good  volume  of  smoke). 
Why  is  the  smoke  mounting  in  this  direction?" 

"The  air  is  carrying  it  that  way." 

"Exactly,  and  although  we  cannot  see  the  air  move,  we 
can  tell  how  it  moves  by  watching  the  way  it  carries  things 
such  as  smoke."  Health  Educator  places  the  smoking  joss 
sticks  at  the  lower  opening,  the  upper  hole  also  being  open. 
"What  do  you  see?"  The  children  watch  closely. 

"The  smoke  is  going  inside,"  they  say.  "It's  all  about 
the  candle.  See  it  going  out  through  the  upper  hole!" 

"What  is  carrying  the  smoke  in  and  up  and  out,  like 
that?" 

"The  air." 

"True!  The  air  itself  is  moving  just  that  way,  pushing 
in  at  the  bottom,  curing  all  about  the  candle,  helping  it 
to  burn,  and  flowing  out  at  the  top — in  and  out,  in  and 
out,  in  constant  motion!  And  the  candle  burns  brightly. 
How  would  you  describe  the  air  that  is  now  inside  the  box?" 
"Moving  air."  A  child's  comment  that  it  is  a  "merry-go- 
round  air"  helps  to  strengthen  the  impression. 

HEALTH  Educator  closes  the  upper  hole  and  places 
the  smoking  sticks  at  the  lower  hole.  "What's  hap- 
pening now?"  The  smoke  is  going  in  but  slowly! 

"It  can't  get  out  at  the  top!    The  candle's  going  out!" 

"All  true,  but  why  was  the  candle  going  out?"  the  Health 
Educator  asks,  removing  the  stopper  again. 

"Because  there  was  no  chance  for  the  air  to  keep  moving 
and  the  candle  could  not  get  enough  of  the  moving  air." 

Health  Educator  closes  the  lower  hole  and  places  the 
smoking  sticks  at  the  upper  open  hole.  "The  smoke  is  not 
going  in  at  all,"  the  children  discover,  "the  candle  is  not 
getting  any  air  at  all  and  it's  going  out!"  A  mother  look- 
ing on  gasps,  and  shuts  her  lips  firmly  and  squares  her  jaw 
when  she  has  said,  "I've  learned  something." 

But  the  Health  Educator  turns  again  to  the  children. 
"What  has  all  this  got  to  do  with  you  and  me  and  all  of 
us?"  The  transference  of  thought  is  easy  now — easy  to 


see  that  we,  like  the  candle,  need  moving  air  about  us; 
that  we  can  get  it  by  opening  our  windows  at  the  top  and 
bottom;  that  we  need  to  arrange  them  so  especially  at 
night  for  breathing  while  we  sleep;  that  moving  air  will 
keep  our  rooms  clean ;  and  that  with  clean,  moving  air 
always  about  us,  our  good  health,  like  the  flame  of  the 
candle,  will  show  itself  most  plainly. 

There  is  a  furnished  bed-room  made  from  a  hat  box, 
with  windows  of  sheet  celluloid,  with  sashes  which  move 
up  and  down.  It  suggests  to  some  perhaps  actual  ex- 
periences in  sleeping  out-of-doors.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  talk  back  and  forth  in  which  the  older  people  are  en- 
couraged to  join.  And  the  final,  resounding  call  is  for 
"clean,  moving  air."  If  the  group  can  still  be  held,  a  story 
follows — perhaps  an  adaptation  of  "The  Close  Merchant" 
in  Theresa  Dansdill's  "Health  Training  in  the  Schools," 
which  bears  admirably  on  the  theme. 

Then  Health  Educator  furnishes  paper,  pencils  and 
crayons,  and  suggests  a  picture  or  a  poster  of  people  getting 
clean  moving  air — children  playing  out  of  doors,  skating, 
coasting;  the  baby  sleeping  in  its  carriage  out-of-doors;  a 
window  properly  open;  the  chalk  box  experiment;  some 
one  sleeping  with  windows  properly  arranged  and  the  day 
clothes  getting  their  airing.  The  results  are  crude.  But 
there  is  an  attempt  to  handle  the  subject,  and  sometimes 
a  truly  good  thing  is  produced,  or  in  a  poorly  executed  draw- 
ing a  bright  idea  is  discernible.  The  smaller  children  can 
fill  in  with  color  outlined  card  pictures  that  bear  on  the 
subject. 

DURING  the  discussion  patients  have  been  coming  in  and 
going  out  and  there  has  been  perpetual  motion  all 
about  the  waiting-room.  Babies  and  runabouts  are  fretting — 
remember  they  are  sick.  Some,  however,  have  a  great  deal 
of  energy  which  protests  at  restraint.  The  doctors  have 
come  and  the  children  are  being  summoned  for  treatment. 
But  in  spite  of  these  distractions,  as  long  as  the  demonstra- 
tion lasts  there  is  an  absorbed  group  about  it.  Often  the 
intelligence  of  the  response  illuminates  the  whole  discussion. 
Many  of  these  children  will  need  but  the  single  visit  and 
the  Health  Educator  will  not  see  them  again.  So  with  these 
the  temporariness  of  the  opportunity  has  to  be  considered, 
and  all  the  greater  necessity  for  putting  over  important 
points  in  incisive  form,  to  cut  deeply  enough  in  the  memory 
to  be  carried  home  and  applied  there. 

The  Health  Educator  leaves  the  children  working  over 
their  posters,  pictures  and  colors,  and  moves  on  to  the 
Dental  Clinic.  Here  is  apt  to  be  a  hearty  group,  a  bit 
subdued  by  anticipation  of  the  chair.  Here  is  a  party  of 
ten  referred  from  the  public  schools  under  the  supervision 
of  the  school  nurse.  Health  Educator  sets  going  the  same 
sort  of  informal  demonstration  and  discussion  as  in  the 
Children's  Medical  Clinic — a  forum  open  also  to  the  older 
relatives  and  companions  and  followed  by  work  for  the 
brain  to  think  a  little  over  and  the  hand  to  carry  out.  It 
is  all  heartily  aided  by  the  genial  dentist  who  manages 
the  clinic. 

And  before  the  morning  is  over  here  is  a  group  of  older 
people  waiting  in  this  dark,  close  corridor  for  an  X-ray 
or  laboratory  examination,  and  ready  to  be  interested  in 
the  demonstration. 

Often  a  query  leads  to  a  discussion  of  the  whole  range 
of  health  habits — proper  foods  and  food  habits,  sleep,  clean- 
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liness,  and  so  on;  and  there  is  always  at  hand  a  supply  of 
leaflets  containing  approved  and  valuable  suggestions. 
The  Health  Educator  is  ready  to  serve  the  emergency 
11.  A  social  worker  comes  to  say  that  she  has  a  twelve- 
year-old  boy  in  the  Dispensary  today  who  is  overfond  of 
candy,  and  says  he  can't  sleep  if  he  goes  to  bed  when  he 
lould.  His  mother  is  neurasthenic,  and  the  boy  is  sug- 
itible.  What  can  Health  Educator  do? 
Or  the  Director  of  the  Food  Clinic  wants  a  device 
hereby  an  undernourished  and  backward  boy,  fourteen 
•ars  old,  will  be  interested  to  choose  wisely  the  foods  for 
e  family  meals,  many  of  which  he  has  to  prepare. 
Within  the  Dental  Clinic  a  piece  of  preventive  work 
been  undertaken  by  a  young  woman  dentist  who,  at- 
tracted by  the  educational  possibilities  in  preventive  dentistry, 
gives  one  morning  weekly  to  a  piece  of  demonstration  work. 
With  the  cooperation  of  the  Dental  Clinic  and  the  Chil- 
dren's Medical  Clinic,  the  one  providing  a  chair,  instru- 
icnts  and  space,  the  other  referring  likely  subjects  for 
her  demonstration,  preferably  children  of  pre-school  age, 
;he  is  forming  a  group  for  treatment,  education  and  follow 
ip,  with  the  aim  of  approximating  the  development  of 
perfect  teeth.  In  the  work  of  educating  the  child,  and  the 
child's  mother  in  the  principles  underlying  the  formation 
of  sound  teeth,  the  Health  Educator  cooperates  by  furnish- 
ing illustrative  material,  informational  material,  and  by 
special  instruction. 


NOW  for  a  picture  of  the  busiest  day  in  the  week  for 
the  Health  Educator.  On  Saturday  morning  the 
pressure  upon  her  mounts  to  the  zenith.  The  clinics  are 
thronged  with  school  children.  Here  is  the  big  opportunity 
and  the  Health  Educator  makes  special  provision  for  utiliz- 
ing the  waiting  time  (anywhere  from  one  to  three  hours) 
of  nearly  a  hundred  children.  The  waiting  rooms  of  five 
clinics — the  Children's  Medical,  the  Dental,  Skin,  Food 
and  Posture  Clinics — are  ready  to  be  centers  for  teaching 
health — proper  adjunct  to  the  medical  treatment  the  chil- 
dren have  come  to  get.  The  health  motive  for  discussion 
has  already  been  determined,  and  all  discoverable  posters 
and  drawings  pertinent  to  it,  provide  the  walls  (some  of 
them,  alas,  quite  dingy)  with  furnishings  of  color,  interest 
and  artistry.  The  cheery  Food  Clinic,  brightest  spot  in  the 
Dispensary,  is  gay  with  them.  Also  Health  Educator  has 
prepared  and  assembled,  often  with  the  help  of  a  volunteer 
worker,  material  required  for  impressive  demonstration  of 
the  selected  subject.  Through  some  one's  generosity  and 
interest  a  fund  is  available  for  the  purchase  of  equipment 
and  working  materials. 

Such  is  the  scene,  the  plan,  the  equipment,  and  the  pupil 
material.  Remains  the  provision  made  for  the  actual  teach- 
ing in  so  many  crowded  clinic  waiting  rooms.  From  the 
ranks  of  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  five 
have  been  enlisted  to  devote  their  Saturday  mornings  to 
the  Dispensary's  health  education  program,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Health  Educator.  They  come  eager  to  see 
how  well  their  pedagogy  besteads  them  under  such  novel 
and  informal  and  fluctuating  conditions.  As  early  as  pos- 
sible, Health  Educator  sends  to  each  instructor  a  detailed 
suggestive  outline  of  the  plan  for  the  next  Saturday's  dis- 
cussion and  demonstration.  The  outline  is  merely  to  guide 
them,  for  individual  handling  of  the  theme  is  freely  permit- 
ted, provided  it  is  in  accordance  with  sound  theory.  And 
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each  Saturday  morning  the  instructors  gather  early  to  dis- 
cuss the  plan,  to  make  suggestions  for  its  enrichment,  and  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  illustrative  and  demonstration 
material  which  the  Health  Educator  has  assembled.  They 
bring  special  talents;  one  is  expert  in  dramatization,  an- 
other in  story-telling,  and  another  is  helpful  in  planning 
the  piece  of  handwork  that  closes  each  period  of  instruction. 
Volunteer  workers,  too,  are  present,  ready  to  help  in  handl- 
ing the  groups. 

The  clinic  waiting  rooms  are  filling  up.  In  the  Skin 
Clinic  the  influx  is  already  at  the  high  tide  mark,  the  chil- 
dren are  expectant.  Here,  by  the  way,  and  in  the  Food 
and  Posture  Clinics,  are  children  who  will  come  for  many 
weeks,  even  months,  the  only  groups  that  may  be  considered 
"regulars."  They  come  even  when  their  treatment  is  over, 
to  establish  their  gain  and  make  it  permanent. 

Into  such  a  waiting  group  of  children  from  five  years  up- 
wards, the  instructor  launches  herself  as  the  elders  sit  by. 
The  thing  must  be  put  dramatically,  for  the  audience  is 
constantly  shifting  and  in  flux  in  response  to  the  require- 
ments of  clinic  procedure.  No  unpictured  talk  in  uninspired 
monotone  will  draw  to  you  those  slumped  boys  reclining  far 
down  the  line  there,  the  little  girls  who  must  be  dislodged 
from  under  their  mothers,  the  smaller  children  interested 
in  ventures  and  explorations,  the  somewhat  supercilious 
older  boys  and  girls.  And  when  you  have  got  them  what 
distractions  you  have  to  encounter!  Can  you  hold  the  five- 
year-old  and  the  twelve-year-old  with  something  for  each  ? 
There's  the  Doctor  calling  for  No.  I,  that  boy  who  very 
plainly  practises  few  of  the  health  habits.  Did  he  get  some- 
thing from  you  before  he  left  your  group?  Something  that 
will  root  itself  in  his  mind  and  show  positive  growth? 


discussion,  give  and  take,  is  followed  by  the  story, 
[  and  this  by  the  piece  of  handwork  for  which  there  are 
none  unwilling.  These  two  children,  summoned  to  the  doc- 
tors, will  finish  their  work  when  they  come  back  from  con- 
sultation —  will  you  lay  it  aside  for  them,  Instructor,  please? 
Sometimes  there  is  a  health  play.  The  other  Saturday 
it  was  "The  Fresh  Air  Spirit  and  his  Bag  of  Dreams," 
coming  after  the  demonstration  and  discussion  of  clean, 
moving  air.  The  little  actors  were  chosen  chiefly  from  the 
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"regulars"  in  the  Skin  Clinic.  They  were  charming  in  their 
crepe  paper  costumes,  as  they  presented  their  little  show 
naively  in  four  full  clinic  waiting  rooms. 

In  the  matter  of  results,  for  one  thing,  consider  again  the 
Skin  Clinic  children,  largely  "regulars."  Most  of  them  are 
Syrians,  and  at  one  time  their  dark  complexions  could  not 
be  seen  for  dirt.  Look  at  them  now.  Julia  has  taken  care 
that  younger  Josephine,  Rosie  and  Freddie  of  her  family 
show  clean  faces  and  hands.  (Her  mother  shows  special 
interest  in  health  education.)  Laura  tells  Health  Educator, 
"I  have  taught  my  mother  spinach,  I  like  it."  Yumna  and 
Spero,  under  joint  agitation  by  their  school  teacher  and 
their  instructor  in  the  Dispensary,  have  been  through  the 
dentist's  mill.  At  the  end  of  a  stimulating  discussion  of 
posture  and  its  relation  to  health,  Health  Educator,  leaning 
over  the  group,  asks,  "Have  you  learned  something,  this 
morning,"  and  the  heartiness  of  the  cheering  response  does 
not  leave  a  doubt  of  genuine  feeling.  In  this  clinic,  too,  milk 
is  served  each  Saturday,  a  gift  from  the  milk  company. 

There  is  another  strategically  good  position  in  the  Dis- 
pensary for  Health  Education.  It  is  in  the  small  hospital 
for  children  that  occupies  the  top  floor.  Here  are  little  bed 
patients  eager  for  diversion.  They  will  welcome  this  health 
work,  and  will  have  more  and  more  df  it. 

Sometimes  a  Health  Party  is  given  to  the  group  patients 
of  the  Dispensary.  It  requires  the  children  to  practice  as 


many  health  habits  as  the  ingenuity  of  the  program  makers 
can  devise  out-of-door  games  and  play  (while  the  workers 
get  the  luncheon  ready),  then  the  assignment  to  lavatories 
for  washing  hands,  and  finally  the  presentation  to  each 
child,  moving  in  orderly  procession  to  piano  accompaniment, 
of  a  pretty  basket  packed  with  a  luncheon  that  the  Food 
Clinic  carefully  calculates  to  contain  the  necessary  material 
for  body-building,  growth  and  energy,  and  to  be  attractive 
withal.  With  a  bottle  of  milk  each  basket  contains  sand- 
wiches of  dark  bread  with  lettuce  or  cheese  filling,  graham 
crackers,  an  orange  or  apple,  and,  in  place  of  candy,  some 
pieces  of  the  dried  fruits  stuffed,  the  fig  ball  and  raisins. 
Then  there  is  a  little  talk  to  bring  these  points  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  assembled  multitude.  The  entertainment  in- 
cludes health  stories,  health  plays  ("Pirate  Percy  and  the 
Slovenly  Sloop"  is  delightful  for  such  an  occasion),  and 
health  movies.  At  the  end  may  come  something  unorthodox, 
such  as  one  of  the  "Our  Gang"  series  of  movies. 

ANOTHER  means  for  spreading  health  knowledge  for 
the  benefit  of  children  is  the  Health  Party  for 
Mothers,  given  once  a  month.  At  one  meeting  under  this 
plan,  a  member  of  the  Dispensary  Staff  of  Physicians  talked 
to  the  mothers  in  a  friendly  way,  in  plain  and  convincing 
language,  on  the  general  subject  of  keeping  children  well ; 
the  volunteer  dentist  spoke  (Continued  on  page  539) 
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By'.GERTRUDE  HOWE  BRITTON  and  WILMA  COHN  SACKS,  M.D. 


URING  the  past  year  the  chief  objective  of  the     where  sufficiently  correlated  with  loss  of  time  and  other 
Chicago  Heart  Association  has  been  to  obtain     costs  of  physical  inefficiency  to  permit  any  estimate  of  the 

economic  importance  of  these  facts. 

The  case  is  clearer  with  respect  to  problems  of  manage- 


an    appraisal    of    heart    problems    in    Chicago 
industries.     Of  necessity  the  inquiry  has  been 


confined  to  the  thirty-seven  concerns  known  to     ment.     Employers  regard  the  cardiac  worker  with  extreme 


employ  medical  meas- 
ures  as  a  matter  of  rou- 
tine.  The  analysis  made 


disfavor    "on    the    basis 
of  experience."     Never- 


When    The    Survey    published   a    special    issue    on  theless  !t  was  with  Sreat 

on  the  basis  of  495,084  Hearfs  •„  November,  1924,  heart  disease  had  received  ^f^  that  any  sPeci 

employes    of     railroads,  /;    ,    popular  recognition  as  a  major  problem  in  public  fic  .d.at*  on  the  .sujject 

steel    industries,    manu-  ,       ,.{_    C.  L  j-  cou'd    be    secured    from 

facturers    o  f    electrical  health'   Durin9  the  Past  t<w°  years>  however,  a  cardiac  ^  ^^      ^  .g  fdt 

apparatus,   public   mili-  program  has  become  an  important  activity  of  many  that  fear  has  grown  out 

ties,  P  a  c  k  i  n  g  houses,  health   associations.    Wisconsin,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  In-  of  a  policy  of  evas;on. 

general     manufacturers,  diana,   Iowa,    Tennessee,    California,   and   Minnesota  Statistically,     the    data 

department   stores,    and  are  among  the  states  in  which  an  active  movement  is  obtainable    were    far 

mail    order    houses,  being  organized  or  is  actually  under  way.   As  a  recent  from   being    minute   or 

showed  a  much  higher  statistical  study  by  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  comprehensive  but  it  is 

incidence  of  heart  disease  Company  points  out,  the  deathrates  from  heart  disease  apparent   that   any  eco- 

(nearly    2.5    per   cent)  are   highest   by  far  in   urban,   industrialized    centers;  nom'c  loss  °"  the  Part 

among  old  employes  the  Middle  Atlantic  states  lead,  with  New   York  at  of  heart  disease  has  been 


than    among    applicants     '^'   'head ;~ and   New   England    'comes    next   with   far     due  to  time  loss  rather 
for  work    (1.36).     Re- 


than    under    workmen's 


>rk    (I  TO)       Re-  ,  •    i  -n/r  i         ^      n  ,  •      .,         j   D  L    J  tnan    under    workmen  s 

.     .  j./T  higher  rates  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  Rhode 

jection  records,  mdiffer-  T/J.I         •      .;      ;  L      •      j  TL     4  compensation.  Only  four 

ently  kept  if  at  all,  af-  Island  than  ln  *!",  UsS  ***>«»{*«*  itatf.s'  Th/  !wo  ac~  or  five  cases  are  on  rec- 
ford  little  basis  for  companying  articles  outline  the  co-ordinated  city  cam-  Ord  in  which  the  question 
study.  Even  within  in-  Pai9n  against  heart  disease  which  has  been  undertaken  was  raised  of  heart  fail. 
dustries  which  declare  by  the  Heart  Committee  of  the  New  York  Tuber-  ure  operating  as  a  con- 
in  favor  of  routine  phys-  culosis  and  Health  Association,  and  the  special  in-  tributory  cause  of  acci- 
ical  examinations,  the  dustrial  survey  and  plan  recently  completed  by  the  dent,  and  in  no  case  was 
medical  records  are  no-  Chicago  Tuberculosis  Association.  it  upheld.  The  old  idea 
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that  a  man  with 
heart  disease  is 
half  dead  already, 
rather  than  actual 
experience  with 
cardiac  workers,  is 
responsible  for  the 
employer's  preju- 
dice. However,  the 
law  does  not  place 


ff.  Y.  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association 


: 


:he  burden  of  proof  upon  the  employer 
and  he  seems  to  consider  that  a  policy 
of  exclusion  is  his  only  protection. 

Special  jobs  or  curtailed  schedules, 
fairly  common  in  the  interest  of  old 
and  valued  employes,  are  usually  not 
available  to  younger  men  except  in 
skilled  jobs  hard  to  fill.  The  untrained 
worker  finds  few  light  occupations 
open  to  him  in  industry  and  the  new 
applicant  for  work  finds  little  disposi- 
tion to  make  adjustments  in  jobs.  In 
the  data  gathered  there  is  every  argu- 
ment for  early  vocational  training  for 
potential  cardiacs.  Rheumatism  is  the 
aiost  important  single  cause  of  dis- 
abling heart  disorder  in  ages  under  40. 
Rheumatism  has  its  chief  origin  among 
the  children  of  industrial  workers  be- 
tween the  ages  of  5  and  15.  It  is  in 
the  school  clinic  that  mass  preventive 
methods  should  be  applied,  and  it  is 
here  that  vocational  adjustment  should 
be  begun  for  the  potential  heart  crip- 
ple. In  one  industry  syphilis  as  a 
cause  of  heart  disease  was  sufficiently 
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The  chart  above  <u>as  prepared  by  the 
Heart  Committee  of  the  New  York  Tuber- 
culosis and  Heart  Association  to  shoio  the 
mortality  of  heart  diseases  in  New  York 
city  during  1925 


group ;  the  other  to  evolve  a  job  index  of  all  available  pro- 
cesses and  workplaces  where  certified  workers  could  be 
employed.  An  arrangement  with  the  Jewish  Social  Service 
Bureau  enabled  the  use  of  their  industrial  workshops  as  a 
shop  laboratory  where  the  prospective  heart  worker  can  be 
tested  on  a  job  simulating  the  actual  work  conditions  he 
must  encounter,  or  if  apprenticeship  periods  are  likely  to  be 
especially  trying,  an  induction  period  during  convalescence 
or  re-training  can  be  undertaken  and  the  worker  certified 
by  the  workshop  laboratory  on  the  basis  of  actual  per- 
formance. 

The  principle  is  approved  that  any 
possible  arrangement  should  be  made 
that  will  prevent  segregation  of  the 
heart  worker  or  any  invidious  distinc- 
tion between  him  and  his  normal  fel- 
low worker.  Suitably  initiated,  the 
so-called  "nervous"  heart  patient  be- 
comes a  new  man  and  many  other 
menacing  conditions  lie  dormant  for 
years.  It  is  recognized  throughout 
that  there  is  a  special  medical  problem 
in  old  syphilis  with  its  tendency  to 
acute  recurrence.  The  old  syphilitic 
who  survives  the  younger  age  groups 
nearly  always  becomes  a  cardiac  in  the 
end.  A  working  technic  between  the 
Chicago  Heart  Association  and  person- 
nel departments  within  industry  is  be- 
ing developed  as  a  result  of  this  survey 
which  shall  include  the  routine  of  pre- 
cise diagnosis,  careful  induction  periods 
on  the  job,  scientific  placement,  and 
supervision  on  the  part  of  a  joint  place- 
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well  recognized  to  justify  routine  Wassermann  tests  for 
engineers  and  those  responsible  for  the  safety  of  others. 

One  industry  alone  among  those  studied  had  a  nine-year 
experience  under  a  highly  enlightened  policy  with  regard 
to  cardiacs.  Precise  methods  were  used  in  the  physical 
examinations  of  new  and  old  employes  with  consistent  re- 
examination  of  all  workers  in  hazardous  occupations  and  of 
all  persons  known  to  be  handicapped.  When  the  heart 
condition  required  adjustment  of  work  the  employe  was 
kept  with  his  old  group  on  shorter  work  periods  or  reduced 
activity  whenever  possible.  Re-training  was  not  considered 
advisable.  An  employe  scientifically  placed  could  be 
removed  only  with  the  consent  of  the  physician  in  charge. 
Under  these  conditions  all  handicapped  workers  earned  an 
economic  wage.  They  showed  less  than  the  average  loss 
of  time,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  production  they  were 
satisfactory  to  the  management. 

Ill-advised  placement,  then,  may  be  considered  the  chief 
cause  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  cardiac  worker.  Two  sepa- 
rate inquiries  were  then  undertaken  by  the  Chicago  Heart 
Association,  the  one  planned  to  work  out  a  method  of  de- 
termining the  specific  abilities  and  work  tolerances  of  the 
individual  worker  and  to  chart  the  movements  and  processes 
that  are  known  to  be  particularly  fatiguing  for  the  cardiac 


ment  worker  fi- 
nanced jointly  by 
the  Association  and 
the  Jewish  Social 
Service. 

Dormant  cardi- 
ac conditions  do 
light  up  in  times 
of  stress,  and  it  is 
to  be  expected  that 
a  heavy  ratio  of 
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'92' 


1911 


Deaths  from  heart  disease  have  risen  from 
fourth  place  in  1910  to  first  place  in  1925. 
In  San  Francisco  the  death  rate  per  100,000 
has  increased  from  226  in  1910  to  289  in 
1925.  Above  is  shown  the  death  rates  in 
San  Francisco  by  sex 


cardiac  break- 
downs should  oc- 
cur in  rigorous  oc- 
cupations. In  the  analysis  made  of  155  processes  declared 
suitable  for  cardiac  workers  in  fourteen  industries  it  is 
noteworthy  that  relatively  heavy  work  to  which  the  patient 
is  well  accustomed  may  be  safer  than  a  so-called  light  job 
with  irregular  demands  for  sudden  outbursts  of  energy. 
In  placement  work  there  is  a  serious  social  problem  in  the 
fact  that  nearly  all  the  suitable  jobs  call  for  good  eyes,  manu- 
al dexterity,  mechanical  or  artistic  ability,  accuracy,  or 
experience.  Adult  heart  defectives,  especially  adults  who 
have  grown  up  without  (Continued  on  page  539) 


A  Cardiac  Program  in  a  Large  City 


By  HARRY  L.  HOPKINS 


THE  purpose  of  the  Heart  Committee  of  the 
New  York  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association  is 
to  coordinate  cardiac  activities  in  New  York  City. 
Its  service  is  carried  out  through  five  major  activities:  a 
service  to  cardiac  clinics,  a  service  to  schools,  a  service  to 
institutions,  public  health  education,  and  research. 

A  Committee  on  Cardiac  Clinics  endeavors  to: 

Maintain  a  bureau  of  information  on  all  matters  per- 
taining to  cardiac  clinics. 

Establish  and  improve  clinic  standards  of  administration, 
medical  and  social  service  care,  classification,  reports  and 
nomenclature. 

Promote  the  adoption  and  maintenance  of  these  stand- 
ards in  all  the  clinics. 

Act  as  a  clearing  house  and  coordinating  agency  between 
the  various  clinics,  and  between  the  clinics  and  other  or- 
ganizations for  the  welfare  of  heart  patients. 

Encourage  the  adoption  of  uniform  records  and  reports 
in  all  the  clinics. 

Make  every  effort  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  med- 
ical and  social  service  staffs:  by  holding  regular  meetings 
for  the  discussion  and  exchange  of  ideas;  by  bringing  to 
their  attention  improvements  in  adminstrative,  diagnostic 
and  therapeutic  technique;  by  developing  a  visiting  service 
to  all  the  clinics  by  the  secretary  of  the  Committee  and 
others  with  technical  experience,  and  encouraging  an  inter- 
change of  visits  between  clinic  chiefs;  by  offering  special 
courses  to  beginning  workers  both  on  the  medical  and 
social  service  staffs. 

Develop  further  the  districting  of  cardiac  clinics. 

Aid  in  the  establishment  of  clinics  as  districting  shows 
need  for  them,  and  pass  on  the  qualifications  for  recog- 
nition of  new  clinics  in  the  Committee  of  Cardiac  Clinics. 

Make  studies  from  time  to  time  of  methods  of  clinic 
administration  and  management. 

The  Committee  has  the  full-time  service  of  a  paid  and 
trained  executive. 

A  standing  Committee  on  Schools  keeps  in  touch  with 
the  many  problems  concerning  the  cardiac  school  child.  Its 
program  includes  measures  to: 

Keep  informed  of  the  status  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
care  of  children  with  heart  disease. 

Collect  and  maintain  a  library  for  reference  on  matters 
concerning  the  heart  handicapped  of  school  age. 

Advise  those  requesting  information  about  school  chil- 
dren with  heart  disease,  and  to  assist  and  advise  persons 
in  charge  of  cardiac  children  in  the  public  schools. 

There  is  a  special  Committee  on  Institutional  Care, 
with  appropriate  sub-committees,  the  functions  of  which 
are  to : 

Act  as  a  center  for  information  on  all  cardiac  institu- 
tional facilities  in  the  city,  including  the  institutions  for 
bed  care,  sanatorium  care,  convalescent  care,  and  fresh  air 
facilities. 

Act  as  a  coordinating  agency  between  the  various  in- 
stitutions, cardiac  clinics  and  other  agencies  interested  in 
cardiac  patients. 

Develop  and  promote  proper  standards  of  care  in  these 
institutions. 


Increase  the  institutional  facilities  for  cardiacs  in  New 
York  City. 

THE  Heart  Committee  carries  on  an  active  program 
of  health  education  which  includes  the  wide  distribu- 
tion of  educational  literature,  the  production  and  distri- 
bution of  posters,  exhibits,  and  the  presenting  of  popular 
talks  on  the  prevention  and  care  of  heart  disease.  The 
administrative  work  involved  in  this  service,  however,  is 
carried  out  by  the  Department  of  Health  Education  of 
the  New  York  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association, 
rather  than  by  a  special  committee  of  the  Heart  Com- 
mittee. 

The  most  important  need  at  the  present  time,  is  much 
more  definite  information  in  reference  to  heart  disease,  and 
for  this  reason  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  Heart  Com- 
mittee's budget  is  used  for  research  work,  guided  by  the 
Committee  on  Research. 

From  i  to  2  per  cent  of  the  school  population  of  the 
country  and  perhaps  a  like  percentage  of  the  entire  pop- 
ulation is  continuously  suffering  from  some  affection  of 
the  heart.  The  number  of  deaths  from  heart  disease  has 
been  mounting  continuously  for  about  25  years.  Is  this 
a  necessary  state  of  affairs?  Can  anything  be  done  about 
it  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge?  Among  the  factors 
to  be  considered  are  the  relation  to  heart  disease  of  in- 
fectious diseases,  such  as  rheumatic  fever  and  syphilis,  and 
of  the  bearing  of  old  age  on  the  incidence  of  chronic  heart 
disease.  It  is  important  to  understand  whether  diseases 
of  the  tonsils  and  of  the  teeth  have  a  bearing  on  the  in- 
cidence of  rheumatic  fever;  whether  a  familiar  relation 
is  involved;  what  proportion  of  cardiac  cases  fit  into  the 
group  due  to  communicable  diseases,  and  how  many  be- 
long to  the  senescent  group. 

Does  the  management  and  careful  conduct  of  clinics 
make  a  difference  to  the  life  expectancy  of  individuals  who 
suffer  from  heart  disease?  Does  proper  supervision  in- 
cident to  such  treatment  increase  the  economic  effectiveness 
of  the  patients,  and  does  it  save  hospital  days?  Finally, 
are  there  occupations  which  such  sufferers  can  pursue 
satisfactorily,  and  how  may  these  be  chosen? 

The  Research  Committee  has  made  an  approach  to  these 
crucial  questions  by  means  of  the  statistical  analysis  of 
data  from  charts  carefully  filled  out  in  several  well  or- 
ganized clinics  in  the  city. 

WHILE  the  progress  of  such  studies  must  be  slow, 
the  foundations  are  being  firmly  laid.  The  standard 
of  the  clinics  with  regard  to  diagnosis  and  nomenclature, 
adequate  social  service  assistance,  facilities  for  space  and 
for  record  keeping  have  steadily  improved.  The  record 
forms  have  been  constantly  revised  so  that  now  they  seem 
to  be  adequate.  It  should  be  more  nearly  possible,  through 
uniform  record-keeping  covering  the  whole  duration  of  the 
course  of  the  disease,  to  arrive  at  the  primary  object  of 
this  group  of  investigations — to  increase  knowledge  of  the 
natural  history  of  this  group  of  diseases. 

The  executive  work  involved  in  these  studies  is  carried 
out  by  a  trained  research  worker  with  a  competent  staff. 
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A  Home  for  Cinderella 

Bringing  Settlement  Drama  out  of  the  Scullery 

By  ADELE  GUTMAN  NATHAN 


of 


A    FTER  years  of  scullery  work,   after  a  period 
/\        hard    labor    as    the    handmaiden    of    the   more 

^^k      fortunate  "activities,"  after  having  served  as  a 
/        ^   method  of  raising  money  for  clubs,  as  a  recrea- 
tion  for  tired  mothers,   a  means  of  expression 

r    inarticulate    children,    a    vehicle    for    teaching    "little 

man  plants"  to  brush  their  teeth  and  eat  carrots,  Drama, 

e  stepchild  and  slavey  of  the  settlements,  is  about  to  come 
ito  its  own.   Drama  in  the  settlements  is  about  to  be  placed 
in  the  class  to  which  it  belongs — that  of  a  serious  cultural  art. 

Last  May  the  National  Federation  of  Settlements  took 
a  step  in  this  direction  by  organizing  a  Department  of 
Dramatics  at  the  fifteenth  national  conference  in  Cleveland. 
Not  a  moment  too  soon  either,  for  the  first  meeting  of  the 
department  revealed  that  the  Topsy  of  the  settlements  with 
no  mother  to  guide  her,  had  "just  growed"  into  an  adult- 
hood, bizarre,  unshapely,  disjointed,  and  was  clamoring 
for  instant  attention  as  a  very  real  and  big  problem. 

During  the  three-day  conference  and  in  the  answers  of 
sixty-three  settlements  to  a  questionnaire  concerning  their 
dramatic  work,  there  were  revealed  three  basic  needs  so 
common  and  so  elementary  that  they  must  be  faced  before 
any  serious  result,  comparable  say  with  the  work  of  a  music 
department,  can  be  obtained  by  a 
settlement  dramatic  department.  The 
first  of  these  is  a  proper  understanding 
by  workers  and  boards  pf  trustees  of 
the  function  of  dramatics  as  an  artistic 
and  cultural  aim  in  itself,  worthy  of 
its  position  as  a  member  of  the  seven 
arts.  The  second  is  the  necessity  for 
directors  trained  especially  to  know 
how  to  dovetail  adequate  theatrical 
production  and  particular  settlement 
people.  The  third  and  least  evanescent 
need  is  better  and  more  appropriate 
equipment. 

In  the  enthusiasm  of  drama's  coming 
of  age  in  the  settlements,  wild  plans 
are  being  made  and  fantastic  schemes 
are  being  proposed.  One  of  those  who 
replied  to  the  questionnaire  wrote  that 
his  settlement  was  about  to  spend 
$250,000  on  building  and  equipping  a 
theater.  At  least  twenty  adequate 
settlements  theaters  could  be  built  and 
equipped  and  started  out  on  their 
careers  for  that  amount! 

The  settlement  theater  must  not  be 


Ladies  Prefer  Don'ts 

After-dinner  speakers  have  been 
giving  hilarious  currency  to  the  con- 
stitution of  a  club  of  young  ladies. 
The  constitution  was  obtained  by 
stealth  from  the  club's  watchman, 
who  fell  asleep  at  her  post  at  the 
entrance  of  the  club  headquarters  in 
the  back-yard  of  a  home  in  Oakland, 
California.  The  members  of  the 
club  are  all  young  ladies  under 
eight  years  of  age.  Their  constitu- 
tion reads  as  follows: 

"Don't  tell  anyone  about  the  club. 

"Don't  argue. 

"Bring  a  written  excuse  after  ab- 
sences. 

"Don't  talk  without  permission. 

"Raise  hand  before  talking. 

"Don't  swear. 

"Don't  whisper. 

"Love  one  another. 

"Sit  and  behave. 

"Come  to  every  meeting." 


included  in  the  settlement  need  for  an  assembly  room,  a 
dance  hall,  a  pageant  field  or  a  lecturer's  rostrum.  The 
settlement  theater  must  be  for  one  thing  only,  adequate 
presentation  of  plays.  It  should  be  accessible  at  all  times 
as  the  workshop  of  the  actors  and  the  technical  staff. 

To  know  what  a  settlement  theater  really  needs,  I  believe 
we  can  go  to  no  better  place  than  to  its  prototype,  the  little 
theater.  Not  the  Neighborhood  Playhouse  in  New  York, 
or  the  Cleveland  Playhouse  Theatre,  or  even  the  present 
Vagabond  Theatre  of  Baltimore,  all  of  which  have  gradu- 
ated into  magnificent  homes  which  are  "little"  theaters  only 
by  reason  of  size  and  intent,  really  just  miniature  big  theaters. 
We  must  look  at  the  little  theaters  in  a  more  struggling, 
experimental  state:  The  Provincetown  Players  of  New 
York,  once  a  stable,  now  a  little  theater  seating  two  hundred  ; 
the  original  Vagabonds  of  Baltimore,  whose  first  theater 
seated  eighty-seven  and  was  a  converted  bar-room;  the 
Cellar  Players  of  New  York,  who  seat  two  hundred  in  the 
basement  of  the  Hudson  Guild ;  the  Ram's  Head  Players 
of  Washington,  seating  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  in  what 
was  originally  the  dining  room  of  the  Graham  Bell  House. 
All  of  these  theaters  had  certain  features  in  common. 
With  one  exception  they  are  a  story-and-a-half  high.  All 
had  permanent  seats,  rising  at  the  back 
of  the  room.  All  were  small  enough 
to  make  the  scenery  inexpensive  to 
construct  and  easy  to  handle.  Two  of 
them  were  fortunate  enough  to  have 
white  "horizons"  and  the  back-wall  of 
one  was  of  white  plaster  and  served 
as  a  horizon  in  outdoor  scenes.  Not 
one  had  any  permanent  lighting  equip- 
ment other  than  an  abundance  of  out- 
lets and  a  central  panel  board. 

These  little  theaters  were  successful 
in  doing  the  kind  of  thing  that  the 
settlements  now  are  trying  to  do.  Why 
not  take  our  ideas  from  them  and 
construct  our  settlement  theater  by 
their  pattern  ?  They  were  inexpensive, 
because  they  had  no  money  to  spend. 
They  were  housed  in  some  converted 
room  or  lean-to  because  they  could  not 
afford  special  buildings.  They  were  to 
be  the  workshops  of  inexperienced  ama- 
teurs and  therefore  had  to  be  simple 
and  easy  to  operate.  They  were  for 
the  presentation  of  one-act  or  intimate 
plays  which  were  not  suitable  for  com- 
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FIGURE  NO.  I  SHOWS  THE  WRONG 
AUDITORIUM  IN  PLAN.  A  SHOWS 
THE  SPEAKER'S  ROSTRUM,  BB  ARE 
THE  STEPS  DOWN  TO  THE  OFF 
STAGE  DOORS  ROOMS,  CC  ARE  THE 
LIMITING  WALLS.  FROM  EE  YOU 
CAN'T  SEE  A  THING 


mercial  production.  They  were  not  expecting  to  make  their 
appeal  to  large  but  rather  to  special  audiences.  From  first 
to  last,  their  cause  was  the  cause  of  the  settlement  group. 

But  they  had  one  advantage  over  the  settlement  theater. 
They  had  no  benevolent  board  of  trustees  who  could  saddle 
them  with  a  part  interest  in 
a  thoroughly  inadequate,  un- 
suitable    so-called      theater. 
They     made     theaters     for 
themselves. 

In  the  accompanying 
sketches  the  artist  has  rep- 
resented two  types  of  settle- 
ment theatres  which  might 
almost  be  called  the  real  and 
the  ideal.  Figure  i  shows 
the  real,  the  settlement  the- 
ater which  isn't  a  theater  at 
all,  but  an  assembly  hall  in 
which  people  are  made  to 
give  plays.  It  is  like  the 
words  in  the  Jabbervvock — • 
portmanteau  words  which 
have  more  than  one  meaning. 
As  a  place  from  which  to 
make  a  speech,  the  apron  A 
is  excellent,  but  it  is  only  in 
the  way  for  a  play.  D  D 
are  two  convenient  little 
doors  through  which  Sena- 
tor Jones  can  pass  from  the 
auditorium  to  the  stage  for 
his  Thanksgiving  Day 
speech,  but  they  are  also  two 
inconvenient  little  peep-holes 
through  which  the  actors  in 
full  costume  can  look  out  at 
the  audience  on  the  night  of 
a  performance.  B  CB  are 
steps  leading  from  the  stage 
to  the  dressing  rooms.  Once 
in  the  dressing  rooms,  the 
actors  must  stay  there  until 
it  is  time  once  more  to 
ascend  the  steps  and  burst 
through  the  doors  B  B  onto 
the  stage. 

But  the  actors'  inconve- 
niences are  as  nothing  when 
compared  with  those  of  the 
audience.  If  you  get  in  the 
middle  and  far  down  front, 
you  are  a  fortunate  client. 
In  back,  you  must  stand  up 
or  push  your  folding  chair 
around  until  by  much  neck- 
craning  you  can  see  some- 
thing of  the  stage.  On  the 
sides  you  are  simply  out  of 
luck.  And  the  hall  is  so 
big  that,  even  if  you  can  see, 
you  are  unlikely  to  hear. 
This  magnificent  auditori- 


FIGURE  NO.  2  SHOWS  A  WORKABLE 
THEATRE.  THERE  IS  SUFFICIENT 
OFF  STAGE  ROOM,  NO  LIMITING 
WALLS,  GOOD  SIGHT  LINES — A  REP- 
RESENTS THE  SWITCH  BOARD  AND 
BBS  THE  LOCATION  OF  THE  ELEC- 
TRIC OUTLETS 


FIGURE    NO.    J   IS  A    FRONT  VIEW   OF   FIGURE    NO.    I — THE   HIGH   STAGE 
PROSCENIUM-DOORS  ON   EITHER  SIDE,  LIMITING  WALLS,  ETC. 


FIGURE  NO.  4  IS   A   FRONT  VIEW  OF  FIGURE    NO. 


um,  equipped  with  foot-lights  and  borders  (horrible  dictu) 
and  blue  velvet  curtains,  is  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Blattstein,  in 
memory  of  her  boy  who  used  to  recite  beautifuflly  at  the 
age  of  four! 

Figure  2  shows  a  small  and  simple  theater  in  the  base- 
ment, or  the  garret,  or  in 
two  of  the  club  rooms  of  the 
settlement.  In  case  of  ne- 
cessity, walls  C  C  may  be 
continued  and  panel  board 
A  set  on  the  side-wall.  In 
both  the  Cellar  Theater  of 
the  Hudson  Guild  and  the 
Provincetown  Theater  off- 
stage room  is  unfortunately 
limited.  But  it  can  be  en- 
larged to  adequacy  if  the 
proscenium  opening  is  re- 
duced somewhat.  In  Figure 
2  the  audience,  though  limit- 
ed, is  comfortably  seated, 
and  if  the  performance  is 
good,  it  will  give  reports  to 
others  that  will  ensure  that 
ideal  of  all  theatrical  enter- 
prises, a  longer  run. 

There  is  no  permanent 
lighting  equipment;  an  oli- 
vet or  a  home-made  spot- 
light well  placed  will  take 
the  place  of  foots  and 
borders  and  can  be  purchased 
or  scrapped  at  need.  The 
panel-board  is  simple  but 
flexible.  On  it  the  lights 
may  be  combined  or  sepa- 
rated at  will  and  combina- 
tions of  one,  two,  three  or 
more  lights  may  be  made. 
As  the  company  increases  in 
affluence  and  importance, 
dimmers  may  be  introduced. 
But  above  all,  the  lighting 
is  flexible  and  accessible  and 
fool-proof. 

Figure  3  is  the  front  view 
of  Figure  i  and  shows  the 
added  troubles  of  a  shallow, 
high,  enclosed  stage.  Small 
set-pieces  and  screens,  the 
standbys  of  the  little  theater 
scene  designers,  are  impossi- 
ble to  use  here.  They  ne- 
cessitate too  much  "masking 
in  at  the  top,  which  even 
if  practical,  destroys  any 
symmetry  that  the  stage 
originally  possesses. 

Figure  4  shows  a  small 
stage,  low,  compact,  well 
proportioned  and  easy  to 
handle. 

In    many   settlements    the 
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dramatic  groups  go  outside  and  rent  halls  and  do  all  sorts 
frantic  things  to  avoid  using  the  really  good  rooms  of  the 
use  itself  for  the  theater.  And  it  is  almost  always  be- 
cause the  workers  do  not  know  and  cannot  tell  the  board 
that  a  thousand  dollars  or  so  cleverly  expended  could 
house  a  little  theater  and  give  a  real  impetus  to  better 
drama. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  environment  has  much  to  do 
with  the  development  of  the  human  race,  that  home-train- 


ing counts  overwhelmingly  in  the  character  and  habits  of 
the  child.  How  than  can  we  expect  anything  of  poor 
Melpomene  in  the  settlements,  battered  around  from  pillar 
to  post,  from  assembly  room  to  gymnasium,  from  dance  hall 
to  local  theater,  "dragged  up"  by  a  lot  of  demanding  but 
misunderstanding  relatives,  all  of  whom  want  her  to  give, 
give,  give  and  never  get?  She  does  not  ask  for  much — a 
long  narrow  room,  a  few  lighting  outlets,  a  slanting  floor, 
a  simple  curtain  and,  above  all,  some  loving  care. 


North  Carolina's  State -Wide  Welfare 
Program  for  Negroes 


By  LAWRENCE  A.  OXLEY 


'ORTH  CAROLINA  was  the  first  state  to  at- 
tempt an  active  state-wide  public  welfare  pro- 
gram for  Negroes.  Real  progress  in  the  social 
well-being  of  a  people  handicapped  by  bad  tra- 
dition and  environment  and  by  a  variety  of 
social  maladjustments  has  rewarded  this  pioneer  effort. 

While  the  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare  has  endeavored  for  some  years  to  provide 
a  social  program  for  Negroes,  lack  of  funds  prevented  any 
organized  development  until  through  the  use  of  part  of  a 
grant  from  the  Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller  Memorial  a 
Bureau  of  Work  Among  Negroes  was  set  up  on  January 
I,  1925.  It  was  the  hope  of  the  state  board  that  this  bureau 
might  yield  results  through  its  demonstration  of  possible 
services  on  which  a  state-wide  program  could  be  based.  The 
Bureau,  headed  by  a  Negro,  is  carried  on  in  close  touch  with 
the  work  of  other  state  bureaus  and  forms  a  part  of  the 
larger  state  program.  A  Negro  Advisory  Commission  has 
been  created  by  the  State  Board. 

From  the  beginning  the  idea  has  been  stressed  that  wel- 
fare work  for  Negroes,  if  it  were  to  have  constmctive  and 
permanent  effect,  could  not  be  "put  over"  on  them,  but  that 
Negroes  themselves  must  understand  and  share  largely  in 
the  responsibility  for  solving  their  own  problems.  The  pro- 
gram of  the  Bureau  is  therefore  two-fold:  the  intelligent 
study  of  Negro  social  problems  in  North  Carolina,  and  the 
development  of  community  activities  through  the  stimula- 
tion of  self-help  on  the  part  of  Negroes.  The  traffic  in 
liquor  and  narcotics,  mental  defectives,  delinquent  girls,  lack 
of  industrial  training  for  Negro  women  and  girls  serving 
sentences  in  a  hundred  county  jails — each  of  these  problems 
touches  the  community  life  of  the  entire  state  and  is  a  con- 
tributing factor  toward  filling  the  state  institutions  and  mak- 
ing the  whole  social  structure  a  "house  of  trouble."  One 
cannot  survey  the  human  family  in  North  Carolina,  partic- 
ularly the  Negroes,  without  seeing  the  urgent  need  for 
remedial  social  work.  But  far  more  important  is  the  cry- 
ing need,  apparent  on  every  hand,  for  the  Negro  to  be 
aroused  to  the  point  where  he  becomes,  through  participat- 
ing in  the  solution  of  his  own  problems,  a  contributing  factor 
in  the  progress  of  North  Carolina. 

Since  so  little  had  been  accomplished  in  social  work  for 
Negroes  it  was  realized  that  the  first  steps  must  be  slow 
and  educational  in  character,  and  that  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant services  would  be  the  gathering  of  facts.  When  the 
Bureau  was  established,  three  counties  employed  Negro 


workers  as  part  or  full-time  public  welfare  assistants.  To- 
day eighteen  counties  are  organized  for  Negro  welfare  work. 
In  nine  of  them  are  ten  full-time  Negro  welfare  assistants; 
in  three  more,  Negro  social  workers  are  employed  on  part 
time.  Six  of  the  full-time  workers  draw  all  their  salary  and 
expenses  from  county  and  city  appropriations,  while  six  are 
paid  from  public  funds  supplemented  with  money  from  priv- 
ate sources.  In  two  counties  Negroes  pay  the  full  salary  of 
the  social  workers.  These  Negro  workers  are  probation 
officers,  family  case-workers,  public  welfare  assistants,  and 
community  organizers.  From  January  i,  1925,  to  June  30, 
1926,  a  total  of  $20,610  was  paid  to  Negro  workers  in 
North  Carolina  for  salaries  and  expenses — $14,810  of  it 
from  public  funds,  $5,800  contributed  by  Negroes. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  the  Bureau  has  faced  is 
to  secure  trained  Negro  social  workers.  Of  the  fourteen 
now  serving  with  city  and  county  welfare  departments,  four 
have  had  four  years  of  college  work,  and  two  of  them  have 
taken  special  courses  in  social  work;  six  have  had  two  years 
of  college  work,  and  three  of  these  have  completed  special 
social  work  courses;  four  are  graduates  of  accredited  high 
schools,  and  two  of  this  group  have  taken  a  special  course 
in  community  organization.  Ten  are  women,  four  men. 
The  Bureau  has  held  the  first  public  welfare  institute  for 
Negro  social  workers  in  the  State. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  has  been 
devoted  to  the  study  of  crime  among  Negroes.  Financial 
support  is  lacking  to  complete  the  study,  but  it  is  hoped 
that  the  material  already  on  hand  may  stimulate  sufficient 
interest  so  that  the  necessary  funds  may  be  secured.  As 
part  of  this  general  investigation,  the  Bureau  is  getting  the 
life  histories  of  thirty  Negro  men  who  during  the  last  two 
years  have  been  convicted  and  sentenced  to  death.  An  en- 
couraging indication  that  the  Negro  has  been  responding  to 
the  opportunities  provided  for  his  general  welfare  has  been 
discovered  in  this  preliminary  crime  study.  In  December, 
1915,  the  population  of  the  state  prison  at  Raleigh  showed 
32  per  cent  of  whites,  68  per  cent  of  Negroes.  At  the  end 
of  1920  the  ratio  was  40  per  cent  white,  60  per  cent  Negro. 
In  1925,  after  the  period  of  the  most  intensive  effort  for 
Negro  education,  the  proportion  was  62  per  cent  white,  38 
per  cent  Negro.  According  to  their  proportion  of  the  total 
population,  the  Negroes  should  have  a  ratio  of  about  29 
per  cent  of  prison  population. 

The  delinquent  Negro  girl  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult 
social  problem  confronting  North  Carolina  Negroes.  The 
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Cleveland — Old  Style 
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Changing  Styles  in  Cc 

T)OSTERS  reflect  the  changing  emphasis  in  community  chest 
J_  publicity.  Once  the  emphasis  was  on  the  deficit  in  human  lives, 
and  the  posters  showed  crippled  children.  Now  it  is  on  the  great 
amount  of  work  done  by  social  agencies  and  the  large  funds  raised 
for  them  by  the  chest,  and  the  posters  show  smiling  clients.  There 
is  a  marked  improvement  also  in  the  quality  of  the  posters,  which 
tend  to  grow  away  from  commercial  forms.  In  Cleveland,  Detroit, 
Cincinnati  and  Philadelphia  they  are  the  work,  this  year,  of  local 
artists  who  have  left  out  the  crutches  and  the  sob  appeal. 

Above  are  reproductions  of  four  of  this  season's  posters,  new  style. 
At  the  right  and  left  are  two  of  theolder  variety.  The  Cleveland  poster, 
winner  in  a  contest  of  local  artists,  has  been  used  by  the  chests  of 
some  50  other  cities,  a  new  example  of  inter-city  cooperation. 

OF  the  $60,600,000  raised  annually  by  the  297  community 
chests  now  in  operation  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  72 
per  cent,  or  $44,000,000,  is  raised  by  the  159  chests  that  regularly 
hold  campaigns  in  the  fall,  and  $16,000,000  by  campaigns  from 
January  to  May. 

Reports  so  far  received  by  the  American  Association  for  Commu- 
nity Organization  from  119  community  chests  show  that  they  have 
secured  in  pledges  for  1927  welfare  work  the  sum  of  $41,000,000. 
While  this  is  5.9  per  cent  less  than  the  total  asked  for,  it  is 
$2,000,000  more  than  a  year  ago. 

Providence,  R.  I.,  and  Yakima,  Wash.,  are  newcomers  among 
chest  cities  this  fall.  The  first  campaign  in  Providence  brought 
$478,000  on  a  goal  of  $427,000.  Yakima  subscribed  its  goal 
of  $47,500. 


Welfare  Federation 

3J1  South  Juniosr  Street 

Oct. 25  —  Nov.  1.1926        126  Organizations 
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The  $60,600,000  raised  by  chests  represents  approximately 
O  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  spent  on  welfare  work  by 
oluntary  organizations  in  these  259  cities.  About  $90,000,000 
acre  is  obtained  from  earnings  for  service,  interest  on  en- 
owment,  tax  subsidies,  and  the  like.  The  total  expenditure, 
lot  including  governmental  bodies,  is  therefore  close  to 
1160,000,000. 

rHE  national  publicity  committee  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  Community  Organization  is  making  an  inquiry, 
lot  only  into  the  changing  emphasis  in  publicity,  but  into  the 
ffectiveness  of  current  publicity  methods.  To  what  extent 
»  publicity  responsible  for  the  community's  attitude  toward 
ocial  work?  An  "inquiring  reporter"  has  begun  interviews 
i'ith  citizens  of  several  mid-western  cities  to  determine  what 
onceptions  the  public  has  gained  as  a  result  of  chest  and 
ocial  agency  publicity.  This  committee  will  report  its 
indings  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  A.  A.  C.  O.  next  May 
n  Des  Moines.  It  is  also  making  a  cooperative  study  of  the 
'olume  and  unit-cost  of  social  work  in  a  number  of  chest 
ities,  to  help  community  chests  plan  their  budgets  so  as  to 
oake  the  most  effective  use  of  the  money  available  in  their 
ommunities.  A  number  of  larger  chests  maintain  their  own 
esearch  departments. 

While  the  public  is  being  given  an  opportunity  to  tell  what 
onceptions  it  has  gathered  from  publicity,  the  chests,  through 
he  A.  A.  C.  O.,  are  checking  up  on  the  enthusiasm  of  cam- 
workers. 
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state,  unmindful  of  the  social  liability  which  is  presented  by 
the  Negro  delinquent — the  prey  of  the  unprincipled  of  both 
races — has  neglected  its  plain  duty  in  this  matter,  and  to- 
day in  North  Carolina  cities  and  rural  communities  the 
maladjusted  Negro  girl  is  left  free  to  wander  from  place  to 
place,  leaving  in  her  wake  a  trail  of  disease  and  human 
suffering.  Negro  women  of  the  state  have  tried  over  a 
period  of  years  to  arouse  public  opinion  to  the  gravity  of 
the  problem.  Finally,  the  North  Carolina  Federation  of 
Colored  Women's  Clubs  bought  three  hundred  acres  of 
farmland  at  Efland  and  put  up  a  modern  frame  building 
as  a  home  for  twenty  girls.  This  has  dormitory  accom- 
modations, reception  hall  and  assembly  room,  living  quar- 
ters for  the  matron,  domestic  science  and  sewing  rooms, 
kitchen,  dining  room,  heating  plant,  toilet  facilities  and 
shower  baths.  The  white  women  of  the  state  under  the 
leadership  of  Mrs.  T.  W.  Bickett  rallied  to  the  support 
of  this  work  and  have  given  money  and  materials.  The 
colored  women  have  invested  about  $30,000  in  the  project 
as  a  venture  of  faith,  and  are  now  seeking  to  have  the  state 
take  over  the  school  and  maintain  it.  A  bill  to  this  end  was 
defeated  in  the  1925  legislature  but  will  be  reintroduced  in 
1927  with  the  support  of  the  Legislative  Council  of 
Women's  Clubs.  The  building  has  already  been  furnished, 
a  matron  and  teacher  appointed,  and  twelve  girls  have  been 
committed  thus  far  by  judges  of  juvenile  courts. 

For  delinquent  Negro  boys  the  Morrison  Training  School 
was  opened  at  Hoffman  in  January,  1925,  thanks  to  an 
appropriation  of  $25,000  by  the  legislature.  Seventy-five 
boys  are  now  there,  receiving  in  addition  to  their  classroom 
work  training  in  farming,  pig  and  poultry  raising,  and  dairy- 
ing. The  school  occupies  a'  3ob-acre  farm.  Negro  Elks  of 
the  state  have  pledges  $5,000  toward  the  erection  of  an  addi- 
tional dormitory. 

No  account  of  Negro  welfare  in  Nor-th  Carolina  would 
be  complete  without  reference  to  the  state  program  of  public 
education  for  Negroes.  In  the  five  years  1921-1925  the 
state  has  spent  from  public  tax  funds,  in  round  figures, 
about  $18,000,000  on  Negro  schools.  N.  C.  Newbold, 
director  of  the  division  of  Negro  Education  in  the  state 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  is  an  outstanding  pioneer 
and  authority  in  the  field  of  Negro  education,  and  to  his 
vision  and  broad  democratic  spirit  is  due  in  large  part  the 
progress  already  recorded.  (For  an  account  of  educational 
advance  among  the  Negroes,  and  particularly  of  the  part 
played  by  the  Rosenwald  Schools,  see  The  Survey,  Sept.  I, 
1924.) 

Through  the  gift  of  $15,000  by  Benjamin  Duke,  a  ward 
for  the  treatment  of  crippled  Negro  children  has  been 
opened  at  the  North  Carolina  Orthopedic  Hospital.  The 
Council  of  State  recently  authorized  an  emergency  appro- 
priation to  maintain  this  ward  until  the  1927  legislature 
convenes.  Negro  children  needing  orthopedic  treatment  are 
received  in  all  the  clinics  in  the  state,  and  those  needing 
hospitalization  are  admitted  to  the  ward  at  Gastonia  in 
order  of  application.  The  Negro  ward  has  twenty  beds ; 
about  thirty  children  have  been  received  and  treated  since 
it  was  opened  in  February  of  this  year. 

For  the  two  years  ending  June  30,  1928,  the  North  Caro- 
lina State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  has  set 
itself  certain  goals  in  Negro  welfare: 

Passage  by  the  1927  legislature  of  bill  to  take  over  the  North 
Carolina  Industrial  Home  for  Colored  Girls  as  a  state  project. 


The  organization  of  social  forces  in  twenty- 
communities. 

Placement  of  sixteen  more  trained  Negro  s 
welfare  assistants,  case-workers,  probation  oi 
munity  organizers. 

Securing  of  an  appropriation  for  the  rnai 
Negro  ward  at  the  North  Carolina  Orthopedi 

Completion  of  the  study  of  crime  among  I 

Securing  of  an  appropriation  to  maintain 
Work  Among  Negroes. 
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SIX  DOLLARS  will  buy  the  6oo-odd  page  n  which  the 
full  reports  of  the  Missouri  Crime  Survey  ar<  ublished,  and 
serious  students  of  the  operation  of  public  mac  cry  for  deal- 
ing with  social  offenders  will  read  the  book.  B  the  Missouri 
Association  for  Criminal  Justice  has  done  wel  >  publish,  for 
free  distribution  in  Missouri,  a  paper-covered  nphlet  of  56 
pages  in  which  the  findings  are  boiled  down  by  ]  -mond  Moley 
and  the  recommendations  of  the  survey  liste  Even  in  so 
brief  a  space  the  material  runs  a  long  gamut;  ;  n  the  verdict 
of  a  Missouri  coroner  that  a  man  "while  und  the  influence 
of  whiskey  or  white  mule  just  deliberately  dr  ned  himself" 
to  the  sober  and  disquieting  fact  that  46.8  f  cent  of  the 
people  paroled  from  the  Missouri  Reformatoi  fail  to  make 
good,  as  compared  with  19.7  per  cent  of  failure  i  New  York 
and  only  10.2  in  Pennsylvania.  Still  further  be  ig  down  will 
be  necessary  for  the  widest  circulation,  and  it  i  ht  have  been 
well  to  select  some  of  the  recommendations,  w  h  fill  twelve 
pages  here,  for  special  emphasis  and  immediat  -oncentration 
of  effort. 

DEFINING  itself  as  "a  cooperative,  producti\  ellowship  of 
students  and  leaders  interested  in  research  as  plied  to  the 
problem  of  the  Christian  use  of  leisure  time,"  i  Educational 
Research  Institute,  which  held  its  first  annual  i  ^ting  in  Chi- 
cago last  June,  has  published  its  papers  and  find;  i  in  a  paper- 
bound  multigraphed  book  which  sells  for  one  ollar  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  Institute,  510  Wellington  A  ue,  Chicago. 
The  accent  falls  on  a  long  discussion  of  the  <  rch  and  the 
modern  social  dance.  The  members  of  the  insti  ;  voted  that 
in  their  opinion  "the  modern  social  dance  sho  not  be  in- 
cluded in  a  church-centered  recreation  program,'  id  appointed 
a  committee  of  seven  members  to  report  in  June  )2J,  "a  com- 
plete suggestive  standard  recreational  program  or  a  year's 
activtiy,  that  will  adequately  meet  the  needs  of  th  articipants." 

WITH  its  fondness  for  paradoxes,  New  Yoi  has  treated 
the  islands  which  lie  between  Manhattan  and  L  ;  Island  like 
backyards  instead  of  like  the  beauty-spots  tl  might  be. 
Ward's,  Welfare  and  Randall's  Islands,  total  about  500 
acres,  are  used  for  prisons  and  hospitals.  The  unmittee  on 
a  Regional  Plan  for  New  York  and  Its  Enviroj  has  recently 
called  the  attention  of  Mayor  Walker's  City  .anning  and 
Survey  Committee  to  the  unique  part  which  thes<  lands  might 
play  in  the  recreation  of  New  York  if  they  were  ed  in  whole 
or  part  for  park  purposes.  They  have  to  an  ui  ralleled  de- 
gree the  "two  great  luxuries  for  all  who  live  and  about 
New  York,"  quiet  and  space.  The  New  York  sociation  of 
Grand  Jurors  has  repeatedly  urged  the  removal,  r  their  own 
good,  of  the  prisoners  now  housed  on  the  isl  Is,  and  the 
development  of  more  remote  islands  at  the  enti  ce  to  Long 
Island  Sound  as  correctional  centers,  and  the  E  rd  of  Esti- 
mate and  Apportionment  is  now  considering  par  >f  this  pro- 
gram. The  Regional  Plan,  without  committin  itself  to  a 
definite  recommendation,  draws  a  picture  of  islan  playgrounds 
for  adolescents  and  young  New  Yorkers  whit  is  hard  to 
resist. 
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Tie  Most  Important  Day  in  My  Life 


MR:  CHOLODENKO  who,  eight  months  ago, 
c  ild  not  read  or  write  in  any  language,  has 
%  in  a  prize  for  an  essay  written  in  clear  and 
^  id  English.    Mrs.  Luftig,  illiterate  in  her 
i  n  language,  has  had  four  years  of  study  in 
the  New  Wor    enabling  her  to  set  down  her  pride  in  her 
American  son.  Mrs.  Aptaiker,  who  came  from  Russia  four- 
teen years  ago  ;  at  last  able  to  write  out  for  her  children, 
in  their  own  1  guage,  some  of  her  memories  of  her  people 
and  her  old  ho.e. 

These  and  tousands  of  foreign-born  Jewish  women  like 
them  are  able  read  and  write  the  language  which  is  their 
children's  nat  e  tongue  because  of  the  adult  education 
program  of  th  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women.  To- 
day, 234  secons  of  the  Council  are  responsible  for 
426  classes  English  and  citizenship  throughout  the 
United  States  including  76  day  classes  for  mothers  in 
New  York  cit  with  an  enrollment  of  1,500  Jewish  women 
and  no  day  asses  for  mothers  in  Brooklyn  with  an  en- 
rollment of  a  >ut  2,500. 

For  the  la  four  years  a  prize  essay  contest  has  been 
a  feature  of  ic  work  of  the  Department  of  Immigrant 
Aid,  organize  to  stimulate  the  adult  education  programs 
of  the  local  s  tions,  through  its  chairman,  Fiorina  Lasker, 
and  its  secret  y,  Cecilia  Razovsky.  This  year  the  subject, 
The  Most  iportant  Day  In 
My  Life,  bro^ht  poignant  proof 
of  what  thesclasses  have  meant 
in  the  lives  o  the  women  attend- 
ing them. 

Mrs.  Besie  Cholodenko 
of  Newar.,  N.  J .,  <who  is 
42  years  <d,  the  mother 
of  three  clldren,  has  been 
in  this  contry  four  years. 
She  atterled  class  for 
eight  moths,  and  had 
had  no  prt  ious  education. 
This  is  h-  essay: 


WHAT  could  be  more  im- 
portat  for  a  mother 
than  to  wre  to  her  children 
when  they  ;  >  away  from  home, 
when  they  eed  a  mother's  ad- 
vice. Most,  'hen  a  mother  longs 
to  read  her  lildren's  letters  her- 
self, when  -he  can  remember 
each  word  ad  enjoy  its  contents 
without  ashg  another  to  read 
it.  This  seere  test  came  to  me 
when  my  by  enlisted  and  oh ! 


From  a  Block  Print  by  Ruth  M.  Hallock 
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the  sorrow  of  not  being  able  to  read  or  write.  Upon  in- 
quiry, a  few  months  later  I  entered  an  Americanization 
Class  conducted  at  first  by  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women, 
and  later  by  the  Newark  Board  of  Education.  At  first  I 
thought  that  for  a  woman  of  forty  it  would  be  difficult 
for  me  to  learn.  But  under  the  patient  guidance  of  my 
teacher  under  trying  difficulties  (as  I  have  three  children) 
I  succeeded,  after  eight  months  of  school  in  writing  a  letter 
to  my  boy  and  the  most  important  day  of  my  life  was  when 
my  boy  praised  me  for  writing  him  a  letter  and  receiving 
such  enjoyment  from  its  contents  because  it  was  from  his 
own  mother. 

Illiterate  in  her  own  language,  Mrs.  Rose 
Luftig,  New  York  city,  has  attended  the 
Council  classes  for  four  years.  This  is  her 
essay : 

MY  son's  thirteenth  birthday  was  the  most  important 
day  of  my  life.  On  that  day  he  was  confirmed.  It 
was  on  a  Saturday  morning  that  all  our  friends  and  relatives 
went  with  us  to  the  synagogue ;  there  we  had  the  usual 
confirmation  services.  And  then  my  son  delivered  a  very 
interesting  speech.  First  thanking  his  parents  for  all  the 
care  they  gave  him  and  then  to  all  the  friends  and  relatives 

for  being  present  on  this  day 
when  he  starts  his  manhood. 
While  he  was  speaking,  I  looked 
around  and  saw  my  father 
and  mother  and  I  realized  that  it 
was  the  first  happy  party  in  my 
life,  that  I  had  my  parents  pres- 
ent, because  I  married  here  when 
they  were  in  Europe.  So  it 
brought  tears  of  joy  to  my  eyes. 
Also  while  my  boy  was  talking 
and  everybody  was  listening  I 
could  not  help  remembering  what 
a  sick  baby  he  was  and  how 
often  the  doctors  gave  up  hopes 
of  his  living  and  it  seemed  to  me 
that  I  heard  the  doctor  saying 
this  is  the  last  medicine  I  have 
to  give  him  and  when  I  looked 
at  him  standing  in  front  of  this 
big  crowd  of  people  on  a  plat- 
form, and  talking  in  a  loud  clear 
voice,  looking  like  the  finest  and 
healthiest  boy  in  the  world  I 
cried  for  joy  and  pride.  That 
day  stands  out  in  my  memory  as 
the  happiest  and  most  important 
day  of  my  life. 
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Mrs.  Anna  Aptaiker,  New  York  city,  who 
is  now  32  years  of  age,  came  to  the  United 
States  14  years  ago  from  Russia,  and  has  at- 
tended Council  classes  for  several  years.  This  is 
her  essay: 

'  I  -HE  most  important  day  in  my  life  was  the  day  when 

[  I  left  my  native  country  for  America. 

I  was  twelve  years  old  when  I  started  to  work.  I  had 
to  work  twelve  hours  a  day  whether  it  was  hot  or  cold.  The 
master  used  his  power  and  got  the  best  out  of  everybody. 
Thank  God !  our  civilization  had  passed  those  terrible  times. 
I,  as  a  young  girl,  didn't  like  the  idea  of  slaving  away  my 
life.  After  talking  and  planning  for  a  long  time  ahead  we 
decided  that  I  shall  go  to  America,  in  order  to  get  a  better 
education,  and  at  the  same  time  to  support  myself. 

I  left  my  native  country  on  the  28th  day  of  September, 
1912.  It  was  a  very  bright  day.  My  heart  was  beating 
fast  because  I  knew  that  within  a  few  hours  I'll  have  t« 
leave  the  place  of  my  childhood  days.  Thus  I'll  have  to 
begin  a  new  life  in  a  country  where  I  am  strange  and  help- 
less. I  looked  at  my  father  as  he  walked  restlessly  back 
and  forth  in  the  room.  He  suddenly  stopped  when  he  came 
in  front  of  me.  He  looked  at  me  as  if  he  wanted  to  express 
something.  But  somehow  he  hesitated,  turned  away  from 
me,  and  resumed,  his  pacing.  All  my  friends  came  to  say 
good-bye  to  me.  It  was  the  last  hour.  I  looked  around, 
my  eyes  glancing  at  the  big  table  where  I  used  to  eat  with 


my  parents,  and  I  thought  to  myself,  of  whether  will  I 
ever  eat  with  them  again.  The  chair  that  I  called  mine,  the 
walls,  and  everything  seemed  as  if  they  would  say  good-bye 
to  me.  Suddenly  I  heard  father  say  that  it  was  late  and 
time  to  depart.  It  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  the  end  of 
everything.  I  dressed  myself  quickly  and  left.  My  brother 
who  was  then  only  ten  years  old  ran  after  me  and  said 
while  crying,  "Good-bye,  my  dear  sister,  I  shall  never  forget 
you."  I  felt  as  though  my  heart  would  stop  beating  for  a 
while.  My  brother!  will  I  ever  see  him  again? 

On  the  depot  my  relatives  and  friends  were  constantly 
near  me.  My  father  held  my  hand  most  of  the  time.  But 
soon  I  saw  the  train  coming.  It  looked  to  me  like  an  iron 
horse  with  two  big  eyes.  It  stopped,  it  was  the  last  minute. 
Oh,  what  a  cry!  It  is  impossible  to  describe  my  father.  He 
wouldn't  let  me  go.  "My  daughter!"  he  cried,  "do  not 
forget  us,  write  us  often,  and  when  possible  send  for  one 
of  us  in  order  that  you  shouldn't  be  alone;  good-bye."  As 
I  boarded  the  train  I  felt  cold  just  as  though  my  blood 
stopped  running  in  my  veins.  When  the  conductor  blew 
the  whistle  I  thought  that  the  train  was  also  crying.  Th* 
train  pulled  out  quickly  and  left  behind  my  beloved,  my 
dearest  and  best  I  ever  had  in  my  life. 

Fourteen  years  passed  and  ever  since  I  haven't  for- 
gotten the  last  minute  of  my  departure  for  America.  Due 
to  the  quota  law,  I  haven't  been  able  to  see  my  folk* 
ever  since  I  left.  However,  my  only  aim  in  life  is  to  see 
them  once  more. 


Making  Men  Over 


By  H.  D.  HICKER 


A~~OUNG  boy  in  Los  Angeles,  just  out  of  grammar 
school,  with  braces  on  both  legs  as  the  result 
of  an  early  attack  of  infantile  paralysis,  found 
the  doors  of  industry  closed   to  htm   at  every 
turn.    Eventually  he  was  referred  to  the  Re- 
habilitation Division  of  the  State  Board  of  Education;  here 
he   was   advised   that   he  would   probably   make   a   capable 
telegraph  operator.    He  was  placed  in  a  technical  school  to 
learn  that  trade.    Today,  although  he  still  wears  his  braces, 
he  is  a  telegrapher,  employed  in  a  branch  office  of  the  Postal, 
and  happily  earning  his  own  livelihood. 

A  ship-rigger,  28  years  old,  about  three  years  ago  broke 
his  back  while  working  on  a  ship  in  dry-dock.  We  found 
him  in  the  hospital,  with  no  hope 
of  undertaking  any  hard  work 
such  as  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  do.  We  aided  him  in  plan- 
ning his  future,  and  upon  dis- 
charge from  the  hospital  placed 
him  in  a  commercial  school  where 
he  could  most  quickly  capitalize 
the  good  education  he  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  have.  His  first 
job  after  graduation  paid  $125  a 
month  but  within  a  year  he  had 
earned  two  increases.  He  is  now 
in  a  growing  business  of  his  own. 
An  older  man,  nearly  50  in 
fact,  with  only  the  meagerest 


The  problem  of  the  industrially  handi- 
capped, as  solved  through  the  Lord 
Roberts  Workshops  in  England,  begun 
as  a  far-visioned  philanthropy  and  car- 
ried on  in  that  spirit,  was  discussed  in 
The  Survey  of  December  15,  1926, 
page  377.  Here  a  district  supervisor  of 
the  Rehabilitation  Division  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  tells  how  injured 
civilians  are  trained  and  restored  to  in- 
dustry in  California,  as  part  of  that 
state's  public  school  program. 


education,  had  worked  as  a  longshoreman  for  years.  An 
accident  resulted  in  the  loss  of  his  right  leg  above  the  knee. 
When  discovered  by  the  Rehabilitation  Division  he  was 
almost  in  despair;  all  he  could  see  for  the  future  was 
dependency  for  his  children  and  himself.  Advice  and  en- 
couragement changed  his  viewpoint.  Shoe-repairing  was 
suggested  as  a  suitable  trade  and  he  was  placed  in  a  shop  to 
learn  the  trade.  Today  he  has  a  shop  of  his  own,  is  prosper- 
ing, and  his  children  are  not  "eating  the  bread  of  charity." 

The  common  features  of  these  examples  of  the  work  of 
the  Rehabilitation  Division  are:  a  permanent  physical  dis- 
ability, incurred  in  industry  or  from  other  causes  in  private, 
civilian    life ;    a    program    of    training,    or    vocational    re- 
education including  advice  as  to 

a    suitable    occupation,    and    re- 
storation to  industry. 

Industry  and  education  are 
becoming  more  and  more  closely 
linked.  Industry  has  seen  the 
need  of  such  preparation  as  edu- 
cational institutions  can  give,  and 
education  has  at  last  awakened  to 
the  needs  of  industry  and  has 
renewed  the  effort  to  provide  the 
world  with  efficient  workers. 

As  a  special  type  of  vocational 
training,  what  can  be  more  log- 
ical than  the  re-education  of 
those  whose  occupational  activity 
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been  interrupted  or  destroyed  by  reason  of  accident  or 
disease?  Vocational  Rehabilitation  is  not  a  charity.  This 
point  is  emphasized  to  correct  an  impression  which  some 
people  seem  to  have  on  that  point.  As  it  is  organized  in 
California  it  is  simply  an  extension  of  the  public  school 
system  of  the  state  to  provide  vocational  training  for  persons 

o  have  a  physical  handicap.    It  is  a  special  type  of  voca- 

inal  education. 

The  obvious  economic  advantage  of  turning  potential 
liabilities  into  assets  as  producers,  led  Congress,  in  June, 
1920,  to  enact  the  first  Industrial  Rehabilitation  Bill  appro- 
priating $1,000,000  annually  for  three  years  to  be  divided 
among  the  various  states  which  would  institute  a  program 
of  vocational  rehabilitation  and  match  with  state  funds  the 
amount  of  the  Federal  allotment.  This  was  renewed  in 
1924  for  a  six-year  period.  The  allotment  for  California 
was  $32,552.12,  and  in  June,  1921,  the  California  Legis- 
lature passed  an  act  accepting  the  provisions  and  benefits 
of  the  Federal  act  and  appropriating  $35,000  annually  for 
a  three-year  period.  This  period  ended  June  30,  1925,  and 
during  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  the  work  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Division  was  kept  alive  by  special  funds  but  with  its  work 
considerably  restricted  until  early  in  1925  when  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  new  legislature  authorized  first  an 
emergency  appropriation  reinstating  the  work  in  full  and 
later  provided  for  a  regular  yearly  appropriation  of  $35,000 
a  year,  matching  the  renewed  Federal  allotment. 

It  will  be  news  to  many  people  that  the  service  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  has  been  extended  beyond  the  work 
carried  on  by  the  Federal  government  for  disabled  ex-service 
men.  Although  instituted  primarily  for  those  injured  in 
industry,  it  applies  also  to  those  disabilities  due  to  disease, 
congenital  defects,  or  any  other  cause.  Casualties  in  the 
American  army  during  the  nineteen  months  of  the  war 
totaled  276,000;  in  industry  each  twelve  months  3,000,000 
acccidents  are  officially  reported,  to  say  nothing  of  unre- 
ported  accidents  other  than  industrial  estimated  at  three 
times  that  number.  Last  year  in  the  United  States  auto- 
mobiles alone  contributed  a  total  of  450,000  potential  re- 
habilitation cases,  or  nearly  double  our  war  disability  record. 
In  California,  the  last  published  report  of  the  Industrial 
Accident  Commission  (1924-1925)  disclosed  a  total  of 
89,069  industrial  accidents,  of  which  1,205  were  rated  as 
permanent.  Add  to  this  three  times  as  many  injuries  other 
than  industrial,  and  we  have  nearly  5,OOO  permanently  in- 
jured annually  as  the  result  of  accidents  alone. 

It  has  been  amply  demonstrated  that  if  trained,  the  cripple 
can  do  many  types  of  work  quite  as  well  as  normal  workers. 
In  practically  every  plant  of  any  size  there  are  positions  of 
usefulness  which  he  may  fill  satisfactorily  if  trained,  and  it 
is  now  possible,  through  the  Rehabilitation  Division  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  for  this  training  to  be  secured 
without  cost  to  the  disabled  person.  Few  injuries  are  so 
serious  that  the  resultant  handicap  may  not  be  at  least 
partially  overcome. 

Any  resident  of  California  over  the  age  of  16  (the 
working  age)  who  has  a  vocational  handicap,  is  eligible  for 
this  service,  provided  training  is  feasible  and  the  person 
concerned  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  engage  in  a  re- 
munerative occupation  after  completing  a  vocational  re- 
habilitation course.  This  applies  to  women  as  well  as  to 
men.  For  instance,  a  young  woman  employed  in  a  Holly- 
wood laundry  caught  her  hand  in  a  mangle  and  lost  most 
of  it.  She  was  sent  to  a  commercial  college  by  this  division, 


and  now  is  in  the  laundry  office,  on  a  better  job  and  with 
a  brighter  future  than  before  her  injury.  A  deaf  girl  is 
now  successfully  employed  in  the  county  offices  as  a  result 
of  the  training  in  comptometer  operation  provided  her  by  the 
state. 

No  two  cases  are  alike,  and  a  plan  is  worked  out  for  each 
case.  Although  a  training  program  is  indicated  in  most 
instances,  other  types  of  service  are  furnished,  such  as  voca- 
tional counseling,  securing  through  other  agencies  medical 
or  surgical  aid,  providing  or  securing  through  other  agencies 
proper  prosthesis  or  artificial  appliance,  adjusting  misunder- 
standing between  employer  and  employe.  Training  may  be 
given  in  a  school,  public  or  private;  in  a  plant,  factory  or 
shop;  by  correspondence,  or  through  tutorial  instruction. 

The  occupations  taught  range  from  such  trades  as  shoe- 
repairing  and  barbering  to  the  professions,  including  den- 
tistry and  law.  Two  of  our  students  aspire  to  be  mis- 
sionaries; an  undertaker  has  recently  been  added  to  our 
list;  a  former  electrician  with  a  spinal  injury  is  now  a 
beauty  parlor  expert  on  a  salary  of  $40  a  week;  in  all,  well 
over  a  hundred  different  occupations  are  represented  among 


Useful  Pamphlets 


CALIFORNIA  SCHOOL  TRUSTEES  HANDBOOK,  INCLUDING 
A  CALIFORNIA  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  CATECHISM,  by  A.  R. 
Heron.  California  Teachirs'  Association,  930  I'helan  Building, 
Sm  Francisco. 

In  small  compass  and  in  simple  question  and  answer 
form  the  details  of  the  California  school  system  and  of 
the  part  of  school  trustees  in  it  are  set  forth.  Such  a 
handbook  should  be  available  for  trustees  and  boards 
of  education  in  every  state  and  widely  read  by  the  general 
public. 

GROUP  STUDY  FOR  PARENTS.  Children.  The  Magaiine  for 
Parents,  353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  Price  10  cents  a  copy. 

"Practical  suggestions  for  Parent-Teacher  Associations, 
women's  clubs  and  other  organizations  interested  in  child 
study  on  best  methods  of  organization,  interesting 
programs  for  meetings,  recommended  books  on  child 
study." 

THE  KINDERGARTEN  IN  CERTAIN  CITY  SCHOOL  SUR- 
VEYS, by  Mary  G.  Waite.  Department  of  the  Interior  Bulletin, 
1926,  No.  13.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Price  10  cents  a  copy. 

A  summary  of  the  findings  on  housing,  equipment, 
supplies,  organization,  curriculum,  teachers,  and  place  in 
the  school  system  of  the  public  kindergarten  from  surveys 
of  the  public  schools  of  24  cities. 

THE  PROMOTION  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  WORKERS' 
EDUCATION,  edited  by  A  Committee  of  Local  No.  189,  American 
Federation  of  Teachers.  Brookwood  Labor  College,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

A  report  of  the  stimulating  conference  on  workers' 
education  at  Brookwood  last  spring.  The  section  on  The 
Remaking  of  the  Teacher,  with  Sylvia  Kopald's  address 
on  the  subject  is  of  special  interest. 

THE  SHORT  BALLOT  PROPOSAL  IN  VIRGINIA,  compiled  by 
Mary  Elizabeth  Pidgeon  and  Elizabeth  Jeffries  Heinrich.  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  Record,  Extension  Series,  Vol.  XI,  No.  5. 
University  of  Virginia,  Charlottett'ille,  Va.  Price,  25  cents 

First  aid  to  the  high  school  and  college  debater. 

MERRILL-PALMER  SCHOOL  OF  HOMEMAKING.  SIXTH 
ANNUAL  REPORT.  71  Ferry  Ave.,  Bast,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

A  highly  readable  report,  largely  given  over  to  descrip- 
tion and  discussion  of  one  of  the  most  successful  nursery 
schools  in  this  country. 

VOYAGES  IN  UNDERSTANDING.  Council  of  Christian  Associa- 
tions, 600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York. 

A  handbook  on  "world  fellowship"  planned  with  the  needs 
of  student  discussion  groups  on  the  subject  in  mind. 
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our  trainees.    The  extent  of  accomplishment  to  date  is  indi- 
cated in  the  figures  from  our  latest  reports: 

Number  of  cases  investigated  5.568 

Number  found  eligible  for  service  2,343 

Number  initiated  into  training  1,508 

Number  rehabilitated  717 

NUMBER  COMPRISING   PRESENT   LIVE   LOAD   EMBRACING  THE   FOL- 
LOWING CLASSIFICATIONS: 

Eligible   (pending)  135 

In  process  of  rehabilitation  but  not  in  training       103 
In  training  398 

Being  followed  up  after  employment  59 

STATUS   OF  REHABILITANTS : 

Average  age  36.7    years 

Av.  percentage  of  physical  disability     34-5% 
Average  wage  when  contacted  8.24  per  week 

Average  wage  following  training  27.62  per  week 

Average  cost  per  rehabilitant  $274.40 

Average  length  of  training  course  12  months 

When  a  disabled  person's  earning  capacity,  which  is  the 
measure  of  his  productiveness,  can  be  increased  335  per 
cent  in  a  year's  time  at  a  cost  of  less  than  $300,  cer- 
tainly this  is  one  of  the  best  investments  the  state  could 
possibly  make.  The  principle  of  rehabilitation  is  economically 
sound. 

Lest  the  impression  go  forth  from  this  presentation  that 
the  work  of  the  Rehabilitation  Division  is  all  clear  sailing, 
attention  is  called  to  some  of  the  limitations  which  restrict 
the  scope  of  the  work.  Our  appropriation  is  small.  The 
limit  to  the  number  of  trainees  we  are  able  to  care  for  has 
already  been  reached  and  we  still  have  a  large  number  of 
potential  cases  which  should  be  brought  to  light  and  helped. 
Likewise,  our  staff  is  small;  eight  persons,  including  the 
clerical  force,  for  the  entire  state  find  it  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  take  care  of  our  live  load  of  695  persons,  scattered 
as  they  are  in  every  quarter  of  the  state. 

Financial  limitations  may  be  remedied,  and  \ve  trust  in 
future  they  will  be.  But  many  of  the  disabled  who  come 
to  us  lack  will  power  and  persistence  to  pursue  a  course  to 
completion.  Others  seem  to  be  perfectly  willing  to  live  by 
charity.  Others  are  mentally  incapable  of  profiting  by 
training.  In  any  community  and  under  any  circumstances 
there  will  be  found  a  certain  proportion  of  persons  who  are 
unable  to  adjust  themselves  to  their  environment,  and  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  because  such  persons  have  a 
physical  handicap  they  are  for  that  reason  more  amenable 
to  rehabilitation. 

The  fact  that  no  maintenance  allowance  is  available  pre- 
vents many  from  taking  advantage  of  the  service.  Those 
who  have  been  injured  in  industry  usually  are  the  recipients 
of  workmen's  compensation  sufficient  for  their  maintenance 
while  in  training.  Sometimes  relatives  lend  a  hand.  Others 
work  at  any  kind  of  a  job,  however  unsuitable,  during  the 
day  and  take  their  training  in  the  evening  schools.  Where 
there  is  the  will  there  is  usually  a  way,  but  nevertheless, 
it  is  hoped  that  some  day  a  fund  will  be  provided  to  assist 
those  who  have  no  means  of  maintenance  while  they  are 
making  the  effort  to  rehabilitate  themselves. 

It  is  seldom  feasible  to  train  persons  who  are  totally 
disabled.  There  are  numerous  exceptions  to  this,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  blind.  Also,  we  have  in  training  at  this  time 
one  boy  who  lost  both  arms  at  the  shoulder  and  is,  there- 
fore, absolutely  incapacitated  so  far  as  ordinary  work  is 
concerned.  But  we  discovered  that  he  had  an  excellent 
voice,  which  we  are  now  having  trained  with  the  prospect 


that  in  the  near  future  he  will   be  at  least  partially  self- 
supporting. 

Industrial  vocational  rehabilitation  has  demonstrated  it- 
self to  be  a  practical  means  of  restoring  to  industry  voca- 
tionally handicapped  persons  through  a  program  of  re- 
education and  allied  service,  but  the  field  has  been  only 
partly  covered.  We  have  not  reached  but  are  making  good 
progress  toward  our  goal:  "A  suitable  job  for  every 
physically  handicapped  person  and  every  handicapped 
person  made  capable  of  holding  a  job." 


Library  Loafers 


By   A  LIBRARIAN 

THE    eugenic    research    worker   came    into    the    library 
where  I  work  the  other  day  and  stopped  a  moment  at 
my  desk.    He  was  busy  tracing  a  widely  branching  line  of 
a  particular  family  known  for  its  many  successful  and  even 
famous  members. 

Coincidence  brought  in,  while  he  was  talking,  one  of  our 
daily,  familiar,  library  patrons — all  libraries  have  them, 
those  who  come  regularly,  stay  long,  read  spasmodically, 
complain  frequently  and  accomplish  little. 

"Here's  Miss  K — ,  one  of  your  S —  family,"  I  inter- 
rupted him. 

He  was  immediately  interested.  Yes,  he  had  heard  of 
her,  was  quick  to  see  the  family  resemblances  to  the  more 
prosperous  members  of  the  clan. 

"She  comes  here  constantly,"  said  I,  "and  she  is  often 
very  cross  and  irritable.  But  we  know  how  to  handle  her 
now — and  others  like  her." 

"She  is,"  said  the  doctor,  "from  what  I  happen  to  know, 
a  mild  case  of  paranoia." 

"Is  that  what  they  all  are,"  I  asked,  "these  people  who 
really  form  quite  a  class  of  library  users  or,  more  exactly 
speaking,  library  loafers?  They  read,  but  mostly  news- 
papers and  popular  magazines,  they  dream  and  dream,  they 
go  out  of  the  library  in  the  morning  only  to  return  in  the 
afternoon,  and  in  the  afternoon  only  to  return  in  the 
evening.  They  are  not  always  prepossessing  or  amiable  or 
tidy  or  even  as  clean  as  one  would  like,  and  they  are  the 
ones  who  object  most  strenuously  to  open  windows.  It  is 
they  who  are  most  impatient  if  the  morning  mail  is  not 
opened  and  distributed  on  the  dot.  In  fact,  they  resent 
bitterly  any  change  in  routine  or  any  delay  in  service  far 
more  than  the  busy  person  who  dashes  in  with  an  urgent 
demand  for  some  much  needed  book  or  paper.  My  5'oung 
assistants  are  sometimes  nervous  about  them.  They  do  stare, 
you  know,  and  frequently  talk  to  themselves  and  sometimes 
they  are  quite  rude." 

"Their  illusions  are  so  vague  and  ill-organized  that  they 
will  not  become  a  menace,"  the  doctor  assured  me.  "Here 
they  find  quiet,  restfulness,  a  place  where  they  can  escape 
from  crowded,  unsympathetic  homes  and  be  alone ;  or  per- 
haps a  place  where  they  have  a  sense  of  companionship  and 
an  escape  from  loneliness.  In  these  peaceful,  large  rooms 
they  are  free  from  the  irritations  they  cannot  cope  with. 
How  amusingly  your  Miss  K —  reminds  me  of  the  club 
leader  here  in  this  city,  Mrs.  R — ,  who  must  be,  let's  see, 
about  her  second  cousin.  Really,  except  for  her  air  of 
timidity  or — is  it  suspicion? — Miss  K —  is  much  the  finer 
looking  of  the  two.  Mrs.  R — is  in  Who's  Who  in  America, 
you  know." 
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"The  acid  test,  doctor?"  said  I. 

"Well,  in  a  way,  yes,  since  we  can't  go  around  applying 
mental  tests  to  the  world  at  large.  It  is  generally  admitted 
by  folks  in  my  kind  of  work  that  the  persons  whose  names 
are  in  Who's  Who  do  constitute  a  superior  class  of  intelli- 
gence; they  have  accomplished  things,  you  see.  Take  this 
S  —  family,  for  instance,  that  I'm  working  on.  So  far,  I've 
been  able  to  trace  over  twenty  descendents  of  the  original 
Simon  S  —  who  have  been  listed  in  Who's  Who  during 
their  life  times,  quite  a  good  percentage  compared  with  — 
etc.,  etc.  .  .  ." 

The  good  doctor  was  off  on  his  favorite  hobby  but  I 
was  left  at  my  post  with  our  motley  assortment  of  library 
inefficients.  I  was  thinking  in  a  new  way  of  the  various 
ones  we  librarians  were  familiar  with  —  the  dreamers,  idlers, 
loafers,  mostly  poorly  or  carelessly  dressed,  chilly,  suspicious, 
irritable,  varying  from  positive  moroseness  to  over  talkative- 
ness, all  of  them  soon  tacitly  recognized  and  accepted  as 
"different." 

HP"1  HE  world  at  large  is  beginning  to  learn  a  little  about 
X  this  great  class  who  live  so  close  to  us  but  are  not  of  us. 
Is  perhaps  the  day  coming  when  a  new  function  of  the 
public  libraries  will  be  recognized  and  openly  developed  and 
encouraged  —  that  of  providing  oases  of  peace  and  quiet  for 
those  with  troubled  nerves,  a  harmless  occupation  for  the 
unoccupiable,  perhaps  an  open  door  back  to  normal  mental 
health  for  those  whose  equilibrium  has  been  only  slightly 
disturbed  ?  This  function  would  do  for  adults  the  same 
service  as  the  special  classes  for  retarded  children  and 
would  be  another  phase  of  the  library's  part  in  the  adult 
education  movement. 

From  now  on,  I  said  to  myself,  I  shall  be  most  con- 
siderate of  Miss  K  —  's  high  strung  nerves.  I  shall  say  good 
morning  or  good  afternoon  or  good  evening  as  many  times 
a  day  to  Mr.  B  —  as  he  wants  and  cheerfully,  too.  I  shall 
take  pains  to  chat  a  few  minutes  each  day  with  her  whom 
we  know  only  by  our  own  name  for  her,  "the  veiled  lady." 
I  wonder  if  all  day  long  she  ever  speaks  to  a  living  creature 
but  me.  I  shall  be  a  little  more  sympathetic  with  the 
inventor,  always  so  hopeful  of  success  which  he  never  attains. 
And  even  for  the  more  ordinary  loafers,  those  that  may  be 
drink  victims  or  drug  addicts,  I  shall  try  to  hurry  the 
newspapers  and  magazines  onto  the  racks. 


A|JD  now  I  found  myself  confronted  by  a  surly  person 
who,  from  his  general  hang  dog,  bull  dog  air  and 
his  habit  of  sleeping  soundly  during  day  time  hours,  we 
had  christened  "the  burglar."  He  was  glaring  at  the  New 
York  newspapers  in  my  hands  which  I  had  just  started  to 
take  over  to  the  newspaper  rack  when  the  doctor  came  in, 
and  which  I  now  hastily  surrendered  to  him  with  as  friendly 
a  smile  as  I  could  muster  on  short  notice  and  a  word  of 
hasty  apology  to  both  of  which  he  responded  with  a  sort 
of  a  growl  indicative  of  his  extreme  displeasure  at  having 
been  kept  waiting. 

I  saw  there  were  going  to  be  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
carrying  out  to  the  full  my  new  policy  of  patience,  fore- 
bearance  and  understanding  and  the  sudden  sight  and  sound 
of  one  of  my  assistants  abruptly  and  with  a  rather  un- 
necessary amount  of  clatter  swinging  open  a  window  just 
beyond  a  reading  table  greatly  favored  by  our  loafing 
element  did  not  allay  my  apprehensions  as  to  success.  To 
some  muttered  complaints  from  an  elderly  woman  sitting 


there,  I  heard  her  reply  tartly  that  if  she  was  too  cold  she 
would  have  to  move,  that  there  must  be  some  fresh  air  in 
this  library  once  in  a  while. 

I  saw  that  I  could  not  stop  with  being  as  an  individual 
more  sympathetic  with  these  difficult  patrons.  If  our  library 
was  to  do  for  them  what  the  special  classes  do  for  children 
of  slow  or  warped  mental  development,  then  the  flightiest 
page,  the  youngest  junior  must  understand  the  problem  as 
part  of  the  library's  job  in  trying  to  carry  the  process  of 
education  beyond  school  years,  and  to  help  even  these  vague 
minds  realize  and  fulfill  their  possibilities. 


THE  twenty-fifth  annual  report  of 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler  as  president 
of  Columbia  University  contains  not 
merely  the  imposing  list  of  achieve  j 
ments  and  the  plea  for  an  increased 
endowment  of  $48,400,000  which  has 
been  so  widely  discussed  in  the  press. 
Under  the  unpromising  heading,  Uni- 
versity Extension,  on  page  44,  is  this 
discussion  of  the  place  of  university  education  in  a  real  scheme 
of  education,  taking  indivdual  needs  into  account,  which  all 
college  authorities  and  faculties,  ambitious  parents  and  students 
might  well  ponder:  "School  and  college  are  but  one  set  of 
educational  agencies  and  after  the  general  foundations  have 
been  laid,  up  to  the  age  of  adolescence,  the  school  and  college 
become  a  specialized  agency  adapted  to  particular  talents,  am- 
bitions and  types  of  mind.  It  is  almost  as  important  to  keep 
certain  young  men  and  young  women  from  going  to  college 
as  to  induce  others  to  do  so.  Work,  systematic,  intelligent, 
productive  work,  is  an  educational  agency  of  unequalled 
effectiveness.  If  this  work  be  begun,  as  in  so  many  cases  it 
should  be,  at  the  age  of  adolescence,  it  must  not  be  permitted 
to  become  mere  dull,  unreflective  routine.  If  so,  the  individual 
will  soon  be  merely  a  part  of  the  machine,  which  his  brain  or 
his  hand  operates.  He  is  to  be  kept  alive,  awake  and  intelligent 
not  only  by  gaining  a  new  understanding  of  the  principles,  the 
methods  and  the  purposes  of  the  task  which  occupies  him,  but 
by  being  kept  in  touch  with  ideas,  with  standards  of  thought, 
feeling  and  appreciation,  and  with  books,  both  new  and  old.  .  .  . 
If  leisure  be  the  term  applied  to  the  hours  not  given  to  work 
then  the  problem  is  the  teaching  of  the  best  use  of  leisure. 
When  this  is  effectively  done,  the  argumnt  for  a  shorter 
working  week  will  be  unanswerable,  since  the  effect  of  these 
influences  upon  the  life  and  effort  of  the  individual  will  be 
greatly  to  increase  both  his  capacity  for  production  and  his 
desire  to  produce.  University  extension  and  adult  education 
generally  are  therefore  movements  which  reach  to  the  very 
foundations  of  the  social  and  economic  order  and  make  for 
their  steady  and  far-reaching  improvement." 

IN  ANNOUNCING  a  number  of  fellowships  available  for 
1927-28  worth  from  $800  to  $1,500,  several  of  them  for  post- 
doctorate  research,  the  American  Association  of  University 
Women  sets  forth  this  far-reaching  plan:  "The  next  decade 
of  our  Association's  endeavor  should  establish  a  fellowship  in 
every  state,  so  that  Cecil  Rhodes'  vision  of  a  world  made 
perfect  by  educational  relations  between  the  three  great  powers, 
England,  Germany  and  the  United  States,  may  be  extended  to 
include  women  and  other  countries  also,  so  that  in  the  United 
States  we  might  make  it  possible  for  women  to  have  the 
advantages  which  Rhodes  firmly  believed  resulted  from  the 
intercourse  of  educated  persons  throughout  the  world." 
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Help  Wanted 

By  JESSIE  L.  WELCH 


MOST  persons  needing  household  help  want 
someone  who  possesses  business  ability  enough 
to  care  for  the  ordering,  compute  grocery 
bills,  and  maintain  her  dignity  at  front  and 
back  door;  they  would  like  her  to  have  the 
same  discretion  in  respect  to  the  confidential  matter  which 
comes  to  her  ears  as  does  the  private  secretary  in  her  hus- 
band's down-town  office;  they  yearn  for  the  girl  who  is 
loyal,  who  can  plan  a  day's  program  and  carry  it  out,  who 
is  skillful  in  cooking  or  cleaning  or  caring  for  children  or 
all  three. 

A  young  woman  with  all  these  qualities  in  a  business  office 
would  not  be  expected  or  permitted  to  work  fourteen,  twelve 
or  even  ten  hours  a  day.  A  girl  in  a  factory  is  protected  in 
practically  all  states  with  respect  to  the  length  of  her  lunch 
period,  toilet  facilities,  fire  hazards,  hours  of  labor  and 
compensation  in  case  of  injury.  A  domestic  worker  shares 
in  none  of  these  provisions ;  in  fact,  her  occupation  is 
specifically  excepted  in  most  of  them. 

During  the  decade  191020  when  the  number  of  American 
women  gainfully  employed  was  increased  by  473,739,  ac- 
cording to  census  figures,  the  number  of  women  gainfully 
employed  in  domestic  service  decreased  by  344,297.  During 
that  decade,  domestic  service  and  agriculture  are  the  only 
two  occupational  groups  that  do  not  show  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  number  of  women  workers  [see  The  Survey, 
Woman's  Place  Number,  Dec.  i,  1926].  While  restricted 
immigration,  war  and  post-war  conditions  are  undoubtedly 
factors  in  this  situation,  students  of  the  problems  of  women 
workers  are  beginning  to  see  that  the  hours  and  working 
conditions  of  domestic  wage-earners  have  much  to  do  with 
the  gravity  of  the  "help  question." 

It  is  true  that  the  needs  of  a  family  are  twenty-four-hour- 
a-day  needs,  that  eight-hour  shifts  to  cover  the  whole  twenty- 
four  hours  would  be  costly  and  trying,  if  not  impossible ; 
that  many  girls  are  not  trained  to  fit  into  an  efficient 
limited-in-hours  regime;  that  their  chief  claim  to  the  receipt 
of  a  wage  is  the  fact  that  they  can  relieve  the  homekeeper 
of  drudging  duties,  keep  an  eye  on  children,  answer  the 
doorbell  and  the  telephone. 

But  it  is  also  true  that  girls  looking  for  work  are  not 
attracted  to  housework  in  its  present  unstandardized  state. 
Any  girl  trained  or  untrained  who  will  take  housework 
may  have  a  job.  In  Cleveland,  the  Domestic  Service  Di- 
vision of  the  State-City  Employment  Service  always  has  on 
hand  from  325  to  450  applications  for  homeworkers,  with 
a  totally  inadequate  number  of  applicants  for  work  from 
which  to  supply  them. 

In  the  summer  of  1925,  a  group  of  domestic  workers  in 
the  Cleveland  Y.W.C.A.  began,  with  the  help  of  other 
domestic  workers  in  adjoining  states,  a  study  of  their  occu- 
pation, pooling  their  experience  as  to  its  advantages  and 


disadvantages;  its  customs  as  to  hours  and  conditions;  the 
protective  laws  for  women  which  do  or  do  not  apply  to 
domestics.  This  came  about  because  they  were  members  of 
the  Industrial  Department  in  which  girls  unite  to  study, 
interpret,  and  help  to  solve  their  own  problems. 

Because  of  outstanding  character  and  devotion  to  this 
cause,  Miss  I.,  of  Detroit,  of  wide  influence  in  the  workers' 
group,  is  now  striving  to  bring  about  consideration  of  joint 
problems  in  joint  meetings  between  employers  and  employes, 
because,  she  says,  "This  is  not  a  one-sided  task.  Domestic 
workers  must  want  better  conditions  and  greater  respect 
themselves,  but  they  must  make  their  position  clear  to 
employers.  By  our  working  together  an  impression  can  be 
made  on  the  community." 

Miss  I.  sees  the  relation  of  her  job  to  that  of  the  office 
and  factory  worker: 

"Isn't  your  superintendent  or  manager  often  affected  by 
the  breakfast  which  preceded  his  day?  Will  he  not  react 
more  pleasantly  to  you,  office  girls,  or  factory  workers,  if 
he  starts  out  from  an  orderly  house  with  a  good  breakfast 
inside  him?  Isn't  he  sometimes  cross  because  the  coffee  was 
muddy,  or  the  muffins  underdone?  Is  there  not  a  ratio 
between  your  employer's  home  comfort  and  your  working 
conditions  ?" 

And  to  the  social  organizations: 

"For  do  we  not  by  our  service  release  from  home  duties 
the  women  who  sit  on  your  committees,  who  manage  your 
lecture  programs,  who  work  for  the  election  of  the  best 
man?" 

Discussions  among  the  workers  show  three  reasons  for 
entering  this  vocation: 

Group  No.  i.  Takes  it  as  a  makeshift.  Worker  unfitted 
for  other  occupation,  but  does  not  consider  her  job  important 
or  dignified.  Group  complains  but  is  not  intelligently 
interested. 

Group  No.  2.  Compares  it  with  other  possible  work. 
Finds  that  its  advantages  outrank  its  disadvantages — can 
save  money;  reports  food  and  living  quarters  generally  good; 
likes  personal  interest  of  employer;  appraises  work  as  quiet, 
healthful,  varied.  These  are  well-satisfied,  sometimes 
mercenary,  unhopeful  of  any  improvement  in  their  status. 

Group  No.  3.  Cognizant  of  its  advantages;  proud  of  its 
home-making  function;  protests  against  "lack  of  respect  on 
the  part  of  employers  and  society  generally." 

Said  one,  "I  often  notice  the  face  of  a  new  acquaintance 
fall  when  I  say  that  I  am  a  domestic  worker."  And  an- 
other, "In  times  past  not  all  Y.W.C.A.  secretaries  were 
glad  to  help  the  clubs  of  domestic  workers.  They  called 
us  the  'K.M.'s'  and  considered  us  something  of  a  cross." 

The  girls  who  made  the  study  referred  to,  realize  that 
some  of  this  stigma  will  be  removed  when  they  themselves 
regard  their  work  as  a  vocation  to  be  chosen  and  trained 
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for  as  other  vocations  are  chosen  and  trained  for,  but  they 
realize,  too,  that  everyone  else  will  have  to  help. 

High  on  the  list  of  reasons  why  housework  is  not  an 
acceptable  job  for  girls  who  are  walking  the  streets  in  search 
of  work  is  that  other  evidence  of  its  unstandardization  al- 
ready referred  to — its  long  hours.  Fairly  well  recognized 
in  business  and  industry  is  the  eight-hour  day,  but  barely 
to  mention  an  eight-hour  day  to  most  housewives  is  to  pre- 
cipitate an  argument  or  to  make  an  enemy  for  life.  In  an 
effort  to  study  the  possibilities  of  an  organized  day  in  the 
home  the  initiators  of  this  study,  fully  realizing  its  pitfalls, 
and  understanding  perfectly  that  hours  must  vary  according 
to  the  needs  of  the  household,  drew  up  a  model  schedule 
for  a  general  houseworker  in  a  family  of  four: 

7:15     Duty  begins 
7:45     Girl's  breakfast 

:oo     Breakfast  served 

:oo     Dishes  done 

9:00-10:00     Dusting — alternating  floors  on  alternating  days 
10:00-11:00     Upstairs  work 

(9:00-12:00)  Tuesday  wash  if  there  is  an  electric  washer  or 
iron.    Flat  work  sent  out.    (Lady  doing  other 

•  work.) 

1:00-12:00     Prepare  and  serve  lunch 
2:30  Girl's  lunch 

1:00-  2:00     Dishes,  kitchen  work,  dessert  for  dinner. 
Off   (Occasionally   1:00-5:00) 
Prepare    and    serve    dinner      (Sometimes    one 
hour  of  this  can  be  saved  for  other  work.) 
Girl's  dinner 
Dishes  done,  girl  off. 
Extra  help  for  Spring  cleaning. 

Time  off — Three  nights  a  week  (?)  counting  Thursday  and 
Sunday. 

Thursday  afternoon    (off  at  2) 
Sunday  afternoon   (off  at  3) 
(Varied  in  case  of  special  emergencies) 
Night  duty — Four  nights  a  week. 
Total  hours  for  the  week,  6oj4  i 

average  day,  9j4  hrs. 
The  girl  to  clean  silver,  win- 
dows, extra  closets,  cup- 
boards, by  lessening  time  put 
upon  daily  dusting  or  evening 
meal. 

Employers  have  co-operated 
with  employes  in  its  use,  and 
while  the  test  is  not  wide-spread 
enough  to  have  weight,  many 
have  agreed  that  it  is  a  step  to- 
ward dealing  with  the  matter  of 
time.  This  schedule  shows  the 
girls,  far  from  being  radical,  to 
be  fully  as  conservative  as  their 
employers.  Having  been  on  the 
inside  so  long  they  sense  all  too 
well  the  difficulties  against  which 
their  employers  contend,  and  the 
objections  which  will  be  raised 
against  innovations.  Even  the 
idea  of  incorporating  a  definite 
meal  time  for  the  girl  was  con- 
sidered unnecessary  by  some  of 
those  who  regarded  '"snatching  a 
bite"  an  inevitable  heritage  of  the 
occupation.  They  have  included 
a  provision  for  doing  the  laundry 
although  the  employment  bureaus 
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say  that  no  girl  doing  general  work  has  to  take  a  place 
where  washing  is  required.  And  their  proposal  to  remain 
on  call  four  nights  a  week  could  scarcely  be  called  revolu- 
tionary. 

That  such  moderate  demands  as  these  represent  improve- 
ment for  numbers  of  girls  shows  why  the  ancient  custom 
of  "living  in"  is  unpopular  to  the  point  of  extinction.  Could 
they  go  home  at  night  and  compass  the  day's  duties  in  eight 
hours  many  more  girls  would  prefer  the  work  to  factory 
work.  The  general  houseworker  who  must  needs  continue 
her  "duty"  on  into  the  evening  appears  to  be  the  greatest 
sufferer  from  the  system,  and  her  tribe  is  on  the  decrease. 
Excessive  dependence,  indefiniteness,  loneliness  and  lack 
of  opportunity  for  "being  a  person",  might  all  be  done  away 
if  the  girl  went  home  at  night. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  much  maladjustment  on  the 
part  of  both  employer  and  employe  is  caused  by  the  lack 
of  training  and  standards  of  her  own  on  the  part  of  the 
houseworker,  the  summer  conferences  of  1925  and  1926 
both  requested  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  to  provide  training  schools 
in  which  beginners  may  be  schooled  in  the  use  of  equipment 
and  all  the  routine  of  housekeeping,  while  those  past  that 
stage  may  have  their  appreciation  enlarged,  and  through 
getting  more  out  of  the  job  as  a  means  of  self-expression, 
be  able  to  put  more  into  it.  The  economics  of  the  house- 
hold, interior  decoration,  English,  and  arithmetic,  were  sub- 
jects suggested  for  this  latter  group  in  one  Association. 

Detroit  Y.W.C.A.  with  its  plan  of  worker  and  employer 
together  searching  out  problems  and  solutions,  is  ready  to 
offer  such  a  course  this  fall. 

It  is  one  thing,  however,  for  a  group  of  pioneering  spirits 
to  plan  a  course  like  this,  and  quite  another  to  secure  a 
class  large  enough  to  begin  it.  Girls  who  are  not  doing 
housework  do  not  want  to  train  for  such  an  unpopular 

occupation.  To  most  of  those 
who  have  taken  jobs  without 
being  trained,  the  golden  oppor- 
tunity to  sit  in  class  for  two  or 
three  precious  hours  out  of  the 
week's  one  free  afternoon  and 
evening  does  not  strongly  appeal. 
New  York  Society  in  1826 
published  the  following  Friendly 
Advice  to  Servants: 

Never  quit  a  place  on  your  own 
accord,  except  on  such  account 
that  in  distress  or  death  you  think 
you  did  right. 

Be  modest  in  your  wages;  many 
very  good  places  are  lost  by  ask- 
ing too  much. 

If  you  cannot  pray  as  well  as 
you  would,  be  sure  every  night  and 
morning  to  do  it  as  well  as  you 
can. 

Rise   early   and   your   services 
will  give  more  satisfaction. 

Be  modest  and  quiet,  not  talk- 
ative and  presuming. 

Don't  spend  any  part  of  the 
Sabbath  in  idleness  or  walking 
about  for  pleasure. 

Watch  against  daintiness  (Van- 
ity?). Be  always  employed,  for 
Satan  finds  some  mischief  still  for 
idle  hands  to  do. 

Keep    your    temper    and    tongue 
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under  government;   never  give  your  employer  a  sharp  answer, 
nor  be  in  haste  to  excuse  yourself. 

Leave  every  place  respectfully;   it  is  your  duty. 

Let  these  present  day  "protesters"  among  domestic  work- 
ers present  their  own  code: 

Responsibilities  of  the  Domestic  Worker 

1.  Toward  the  employer — to  do  her  best;    to  take  an  in- 
terest in  the  work;   to  use  care;   be  economical;    to  help  train 
the  employer  in  up-to-date  methods. 

2.  Toward  the  other  workers  in  the  same  house    (difficult 
to  remember  and  fulfill)  — 


To  see   that   all  get   right   amount    and    kind    of   food; 
right  treatment;    keep  clear  of  jealousy. 

Methods  (a)   Make   your   own   financial  bargain   for 
your    own    kind    and    amount    of    work 
and  let  the  others  do  likewise, 
(b)  Keep  outside  interests. 
3.     To  herself — keep  a  high  standard  of — 

(a)  Health 

(b)  Morals 

(c)  Cheerfulness  and  sense  of  humor 

(d)  Mental  alertness 

This  implies  time  for  recreation  and  here  the  responsibility 
to  oneself  overlaps  with  that  toward  domestic  workers  every- 
where. It  means  fight,  if  necessary,  ior  good  conditions. 


Another  Man  with  a  Hoe 


By  LOIS  MacDONALD 


THE  enumeration  of  the  facts  and  dates  of  a  social 
struggle,  even  if  it  is  done  with  elaborate  care,  is 
likely  to  leave  out  its  most  important  human  opin- 
ions and  meanings.  Certain  facts  regarding  the 
efforts  of  organized  labor  to  gain  a  foothold  in 
the  southern  textile  industry,  for  instance,  may  be  set  down 
accurately  and  the  dates  may  be  faithfully  recorded  without 
giving  any  clear  picture  of  the  chief  factors  involved.  As 
early  as  1898,  eight  years  after  the  beginning  of  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  industry,  there  were  a  number  of  southern 
local  unions  which  were  affiliated  with  the  national  organi- 
zation of  the  textile  workers.  By  1903  however,  most  of 
these  were  broken  up.  In  the  years  that  followed  a  few 
new  ones  were  added  from  time  to  time,  but  there  was  no 
general  movement  towards  organization  until  the  post-war 
boom  in  1919.  In  that  year  there  was  great  activity  and 
many  new  locals  were  formed.  Then  came  the  repression, 
and  the  1920-21  strikes  were  put  down  by  "strong  arm" 
methods.  Any  effort  at  further  organization  met  the  same 
fate.  At  the  present  time  there  remain  only  a  few  strug- 
gling units  which  exert  a  negligible  influence  on  the  industry. 
The  account  of  the  human  factors  in  these  struggles  has 
not  been  written  down,  and  perhaps  the  whole  story  and  the 
human  elements  bound  up  in  it  will  never  come  to  light. 
Not  leng  ago  I  had  a  long  talk  with  one  of  the  defeated 
millworkers.  His  reflections  represent  a  point  of  view  which 
has  been  lost  sight  of  in  the  maze  of  stories  told,  by  workers 
and  employers  and  townsmen  of  the  "radical  leaders  from 
the  North"  and  of  the  proverbial  treasurer  who  "skipped 
out  with  the  funds"  on  the  eve  of  a  strike. 

This  workman,  whose  monologue  I  have  set  down  prac- 
tically verbatim,  was  president  of  one  of  the  most  powerful 
local  unions  which  went  down  in  the  general  smash.  Dur- 
ing his  administration  he  had  quite  a  following.  Reports 
of  the  sadical  leadership  in  the  union  and  of  the  "awful 
fierce  men"  who  were  its  officials  had  stimulated  my  curiosity 
to  see  what  manner  of  man  this  reputed  fire-brand  might 
really  be.  Since  he  was  out  of  the  trade,  he  no  longer  lived 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  his  former  union  activi- 
ties. I  found  him  late  one  afternoon  at  work  on  the  plot 
of  land  surrounding  his  small  house. 

"Yes,  ma'am,  I'm  yo'  man,"  he  answered  my  inquiry  as 
to  his  identity. 

He  straightened  up  from  his  work,  kicked  some  loose  dirt 
from  his  brogans  and  gave  his  overall  strap  a  jerk. 


"You  all  hafter  excuse  how  I  look,  Miss.  I'm  jest  put- 
tin"  in  some  late  slips,"  he  said,  mopping  his  face  as  he 
turned  to  his  visitor. 

So  here  was  the  wild-eyed  radical,  this  peaceful  figure  sil- 
houetted against  the  still,  hot  sunset  as  he  leaned  on  his  hoe, 
a  figure  slightly  smaller  than  that  of  the  average  man, 
rough,  sandy  hair,  sunburned,  weatherbeaten  face,  stooping 
shoulders,  small  penetrating  eyes,  which  seemed  to  show, 
as  Carl  Sandburg  says  about  those  of  the  steel  worker,  that 
their  owner  had  been  somewhere.  He  was  typically  a 
farmer  of  the  southern  mountains  cultivating  his  crop  and 
stopping  to  rest  from  his  labors  for  a  moment — just  such  a 
man  as  his  forbears  must  have  been,  before  they  were  trans- 
planted from  the  Blue  Ridge  fastnesses  to  a  Carolina  mill 
town.  Here  was,  indeed,  a  pure,  one  hundred  per  cent 
Anglo-Saxon,  the  text  of  those  who  advertise  the  superior 
brand  of  labor  in  the  southern  states. 

"The  union?  Oh,  yes,  ma'am,  I  was  right  there  when 
it  started  and  when  it  stopped  and  I  was  the  president 
most  of  the  time.  How  did  it  happen  to  start?  Well,  if 
you  are  askin'  me,  I'd  sure  say  that  the  boss  was  the  start 
of  it  and  he  was  the  stop  of  it  too,  only  that  was  diff'rent. 
The  first  strike  came  when  a  big  cut  was  handed  out  with 
a  longer  day.  Some  folks  aroun'  he'ped  to  send  for  the 
United  Textile  Workers  to  get  the  union  started.  It  was 
a  fine  union,  I'm  tellin'  you.  Them  organizers,  exceptin' 
one  man,  was  fine  folks.  The  workers  thought  the  world 
and  all  of  'em  too. 

"The  second  strike  was  nigh  about  a  year  later.  It  was 
when  the  union  got  together  a  set  of  folks  from  all  over 
Nawth  and  South  Car'lina.  They  asked  the  bosses  to  meet 
and  talk  over  makin'  wages  the  same  all  over.  The  bosses 
wouldn't  have  nothin"  to  do  with  the  men  in  the  union,  so 
there  come  another  strike  to  try  to  get  the  union  recog- 
nized. Then  there  come  a  third  strike  that  lasted  might' 
nigh  all  summer.  It  was  because  some  union  men  were 
turned  off  from  the  works  because  they  had  joined  the  union. 
The  bosses  said  there  was  other  reasons,  but  nobody  ever 
give  'em.  To  this  day  the  foreman  will  tell  you  there 
war'nt  nothin'  wrong  with  their  work.  This  was  the  last 
strike  and  it  just  about  busted  up  all  the  unions.  The  bosses 
got  on  to  too  many  secrets  and  they  was  too  strong  for  the 
workers.  So  there  ain't  ne  more  union  'round  here,  and 
it's  a  mighty  great  pity  too. 

"Did   the  workers  stick  together?     I    reckon   they  did. 
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You  never  seen  such  good  sticking  as  there  was  until  things 
got  so  bad.  The  women?  Yes,  ma'am,  the  women  stuck 
too  and  they  was  as  good  in  the  union  as  the  men.  Some 
of  'em  did  have  too  much  mouth  and  got  things  terrible 
mixed  up.  They  b'lieved  in  the  union  sure.  Once  there 
was  a  woman  business  agent.  That  woman  sure  did  have 
some  business  'bout  her  too.  She  ran  that  thing. 

"Yes,  ma'am,  there  was  traitors  in  the  crowd  and  that 
did  cause  a  heap  of  troubles.  Since  the  time  of  Christ  there 
has  been  traitors,  though,  one  in  ever  twelve  people.  You 
jest  have  to  lay  yo'  plans  for  'em  when  you  start  out,  'cause 
you  can't  get  no  crowd  together  without  some  of  'em.  Lots 
of  the  members  were  paid  by  the  comp'nies  to  get  in  the 
union  and  tell  what  was  happenin'.  There  was  so  much 
spyin'  goin'  on  you  didn't  know  yo'  own  frien's.  A  ds- 
tective  comp'ny  from  Alabama  was  hired  and  it  worked 
in  a  round  about  way.  One  of  the  things  it  did  was  to 
get  up  a  central  council  to  make  the  union  work  the  same 
all  over.  Unions  sent  in  reports  every  month  'bout  what 
was  takin'  place,  and  do  you  know,  them  reports  got  right 
up  to  the  bosses  before  the  ink  was  dry  on  'em?  The  men 
that  ran  it  got  a  pile  of  money,  some  said  as  much  as  ten 
dollars  a  day.  Them  was  days  when  most  folks  didn't 
know  what  was  goin'  on  underneath.  The  truth  got  to 
come  out  some  day,  though.  A  lie  c'n  run  round  the  worl' 
while  the  truth  is  gettin'  its  clo'es  on. 

"Well,  one  trouble  was  that  folks  didn't  see  nothin'  to 
the  union  but  a  fight.  The  big  thing  didn't  hit  'em.  There 
was  a  lot  more  to  it,  too.  We  was  already  plannin'  to  help 
the  members  to  more  edgication.  The  union  was  goin'  to 
have  some  easy  classes  for  them  that  couldn't  read  so  well 
and  then  some  for  those  that  could  study  more.  It  already 
had  bought  some  lots  for  a  hall  and  was  gettin'  money  col- 
lected. When  the  union  broke  up,  some,  of  the  folks  what 
the  members  owed  money  to,  tried  to  take  the  furniture 
in  the  hall  and  levy  on  the  lots,  but  we  all  hustled  around 
and  sold  off  everything  we  could  right  away. 

"No,  ma'am,  we  didn't  run  into  much  trouble  gettin'  a 
little  money  together  to  buy  the  lots.  The  folks  in  town 
thought  the  union  was  a  good  thing,  specially  the  men  with 
stores.  They  knew  what  was  good  for  their  business,  'cause 
this  union  meant  more  wages  for  people  to  spend  in  the  stores. 
A  committee  went  to  ask  for  money  and  every  man  gave  some 
or  promised  to  give  when  the  work  got  started.  Yes,  ma'am, 
the  folks  in  town  thought  the  union  was  a  good  thing. 

"The  churches?  No,  ma'am,  they  never  had  no  use  for 
the  union.  They  never  will,  I  guess,  be  on  the  side  of  the 
workers,  because  the  preachers  and  the  men  that  run  the 
churches  are  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence.  The  mill 
churches  orter  be  diff'rent  when  there  is  nothing  but  work- 
ers in  them,  but  so  far  the  bosses  run  the  churches  too.  The 
workers  don't  seem  to  see  as  how  it  is  the  best  for  them 
to  run  their  own  things. 

"Things  went  off  pretty  peaceful  during  one  of  the 
strikes.  'Course  all  the  policemen  in  town  were  out  there 
on  the  mill  hill,  but  they  might  'zwell  be  in  town  tending 
to  their  own  bus'ness.  There  was  not  any  cross  words  and 
bad  spirits.  We  uster  tell  the  />olicemen  to  go  and  get  'em 
a  union  too.  It  would  make  'em  think  and  use  their  minds 
and  they  would  get  more  out  of  life.  The  Labor  Movement 
sure  teaches  folks  to  use  their  minds,  and  it  sure  teaches 
the  workers  to  think  and  it  does  them  good  that  way. 

"What  I  allus  say  is  that  it  never  does  any  good  for  all 
the  money  to  get  tied  up  with  one  crowd  of  people.  This 


here  causes  all  the  reverlushions  in  the  world.  The  reason 
of  a  reverlushion  in  Russia  was  that  the  nobles  and  the 
churches  got  all  the  money  and  all  the  other  folks  starved 
might  nigh  to  death.  Wasn't  this  the  trouble  when  the 
French  had  them  a  reverlushion?  The  wimmin  and  the 
chil'ren  was  so  hungry  they  marched  right  spang  up  to  the 
Capitol  singin'  a  song  about  bread.  The  police  cut  into 
'em  with  guns.  It  never  took  long  until  the  people  got  the 
upper  hand  on  them  and  now  there  is  a  republic  in  France. 
One  thing  about  this  here  French  reverlushion  now.  They 
went  infidel  and  tried  to  leave  the  Bible  behind.  That 
warn't  nothin'  though,  for  they  soon  come  back.  The  Rus- 
sians will  come  back  too,  on  account  that  they  are  religious 
people.  You  can't  say  nothing  for  sure  about  Russia,  'cause 
there  ain't  any  truth  being  told  about  things  there.  I  read 
a  book  that  told  how  65  per  cent  of  the  people  couldn't 
read  and  write.  What  I  says  is,  if  that  is  so,  they've  got  a 
right  smart  to  do  'fore  they  get  everthing  fixed  up  right. 
And  not  only  about  Russia.  Children  over  here  learns  in 
school  things  that  poisons  their  minds.  They  get  notions 
'bout  history  and  conditions  that  are  wrong.  The  school 
books  maybe  are  written  by  folks  that  means  well  but  they 
don't  allus  know  the  truth  when  they  see  it."  The  man 
shifted  his  hoe  and  stared  into  the  fading  sunset.  His  face 
grew  grave  and  a  little  sad.  After  a  long  pause,  he  went 
on  in  his  low,  even  voice  with  its  wistful  overtones. 

"TT  seems  like  the  workin'  folks  has  a  pretty  hard  time  of 
J.  it  in  this  world.  They  sure  are  having  a  hard  time  now, 
gettin'  no  money  and  bein'  pressed  for  work  all  the  time. 
The  men  who  was  the  union  ones  are  mostly  out  of  the 
trade.  What  didn't  leave  anyway  couldn't  get  any  jobs 
back.  Some  of  'em  went  into  foreign  states  to  get  work 
so's  they  wouldn't  be  known.  One  feller  was  on  the  black- 
list so  he  got  turned  off.  He  takes  himself  to  a  lawyer 
and  asks  for  help.  The  lawyer  says  that  he  couldn't  have 
his  name  ruint  by  a  blacklist  and  he  could  have  a  suit. 
Somethin'  happened  and  the  case  was  dropped  and  the  man 
got  the  job  back.  More'n  likely  the  lawyer  tipped  off  and 
told  the  boss  he  would  get  taken  by  the  law,  if  he  didn't 
take  the  man  back. 

"And  it's  not  only  the  workers  that  has  troubles  but  them 
as  try  to  he'p  them  out.  Some  of  them  get  held  up  and 
accused  of  scandals  they  have  never  thought  about  even. 
There  is  a  case  of  a  man  who  got  fined  for  what  he  never 
did  do,  and  he  was  about  to  go  on  the  road  for  it.  Then  a 
big  feller  who  didn't  have  nothin'  to  do  with  the  case  went 
on  the  bond,  and  its  a  sure  fact  that  check  ain't  cashed  to 
this  day.  It  sure  is  a  hard  job  to  get  the  truth  out  but 
its  a-comin'.  A  lie  can't  allus  outlive  the  truth.  And  so 
long  as  the  workin'  class  is  weak  it  will  get  run  all  over. 
Some  of  "em  takes  care  of  theirselves  like  the  Britishers  do. 
That  big  strike  looked  pretty  hard  the  way  it  came  out  for 
the  workers,  but  they  are  strong  and  will  soon  h'ist  their 
heads  again. 

"This  country  is  mighty  quiet  but  there  is  goin'  to  be  a 
flutter  'fore  long.  Folks  are  lyin'  quiet  and  getting  ready 
sharp  to  get  a  Labor  Movement  goin'  and  to  get  the  gover'- 
rnent  to  get  up  some  laws  for  the  workers.  Some  sort  of 
a  change  is  a  comin'.  After  that  the  schools  and  churches 
and  all  the  folks  will  know  the  truth  and  they  will  think 
about  things  more.  It  sure  does  workers  good  and  other 
folks,  too,  to  use  their  minds  and  do  some  thinkin'.  Yes, 
ma'am,  it  sure  does." 
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He  Talked  Job  to  Them 

By  ISRAEL  MUFSON 

THERE  is  no  end  to  the  criticism  of  institutionalized 
education  for  its  failure  to  relate  education  to  life,  to 
draw  out  of  the  current  working  life  of  men  its  latent  cul- 
tural materials.  The  workers'  educational  movement  is  in 
part  a  result  of  this  criticism.  It  is  not  only  the  feeling 
on  the  part  of  labor  leaders  that  the  traditional  culture  gets 
a  one-sided  emphasis  from  the  apologists  of  the  status  quo 
that  has  led  to  the  demand  for  special  labor  classes  and  col- 
leges but  also  the  conviction  that  there  is  something  of  gen- 
eral human  significance  in  the  wage-worker's  daily  job  that 
the  approved  academicians  are  missing.  They  want  a  more 
rounded  interpretation  of  the  cultural  tradition  and  of 
labor's  share  in  it  than  is  customarily  given,  and  they  want 
a  more  adequate  exposition  of  the  cultural  value  of  the  job. 

But  education  on  and  through  the  job  is  not  easy  to 
figure  out.  It  is  likely  to  get  twisted  into  purely  vocational 
education  which  looks  to  developing  not  so  much  the  mind 
and  personality  of  the  worker  for  the  enrichment  of  his 
life,  but  his  commodity  value  to  his  employer.  And  the 
two  things  are  different.  Historically  many  of  the  most 
important  contributions  to  this  desire  to  hitch  education  up 
to  life  have  resulted  from  the  educational  needs  of  children 
or  the  handicapped.  With  them  the  problem  reduces  itself 
to  simple  terms  and  becomes  experimentally  manageable. 

A  recent  experience  here  at  the  Labor  College  of  Phila- 
delphia suggests  a  possibly  fruitful  line  of  experiment. 

Sometime  during  1925  and  1926  the  Steel  Structural 
Workers'  Union  in  Philadelphia  started  an  organizing  cam- 
paign among  the  men  who  place  in  position  the  steel  rods 
for  concrete  molds.  But  the  contractors  were  using  Negro 
labor  for  such  work  in  ever  greater  numbers  and  the  union 
officials  came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  ever  they  were  to 
organize  the  industry  they  would  have  to  take  those  Negroes 
into  the  union.  The  craft,  as  far  as  I  know,  was  hitherto 
composed  of  whites  only.  Most  of  the  Negroes  so  employed 
were  recent  arrivals  from  the  agrarian  South,  illiterate  and 
unused  to  facing  industrial  problems. 

A  vigorous  attempt  to  organize  them  was  started  last 
fall  and  in  October  a  Negro  local  was  formed.  The  union 
leaders  faced  the  difficult  task  of  talking  trade  unionism  to 
workers  whose  whole  previous  experience  was  foreign  to 
any  knowledge  of  trade  union  organization.  Furthermore, 
the  employers  insisted  that  they  could  not  pay  the  rate  to 
Negroes  that  are  paid  to  white  workers  following  the  same 
craft  because  the  Negroes,  never  having  been  industrial 
workers,  were  less  efficient.  Thus  the  difficulties  of  the 
union  leaders  were  doubled.  On  the  one  hand  they  had  a 
group  of  men  unused  to  collective  action  and  on  the  other 
employers  who  were  determined  to  take  advantage  of  the 
difference  in  color  and  industrial  experience  of  such  work- 
ers. So  they  asked  the  Labor  College  to  cooperate  with 
them. 

What  form  of  education  would  fit  men  who  were  il- 
literate, agricultural  workers  by  experience,  and  raw  trade 
union  material?  Experimentation  was  necessary.  So  the 
Labor  College  sent  in  a  man  who  was  unused  to  classroom 
work  (a  recent  graduate  from  a  college)  but  who  had  per- 
sonality and  the  ability  to  talk  in  words  of  one  or  two 
syllables.  After  three  talks  upon  labor  history,  economics, 
what  not,  he  was  given  a  rest  and  the  services  of  an  engineer 


were  requisitioned.  He  came  before  that  group  and  pre- 
sented to  them  some  of  the  theoretical  phases  of  reinforced 
concrete  construction.  He  talked  job  to  them:  why  certain 
bends  in  the  rods  were  in  certain  places  and  not  in  other 
places;  why  steel  rods  were  placed  in  the  bottom  of  a  hori- 
zontal concrete  column  and  not  on  top  and  why,  on  the 
other  hand,  those  same  rods  were  placed  on  top  of  the 
column  and  not  at  the  bottom.  In  other  words,  he  at- 
tempted to  give  these  former  farmers  the  reasons  for  going 
through  certain  motions  at  their  work  which  up  to  then 
they  had  made  only  because  the  foreman  told  them  to. 

The  engineer  still  talks  to  those  men  and  the  hope  is  that 
at  some  future  time  they  will  be  thoroughly  informed  as 
to  the  nature  of  their  work  and  so  will  not  employ  them- 
selves as  so  many  automatons.  They  will  become  more 
efficient  through  such  added  knowledge  and  the  business 
agents'  demand  for  the  prevailing  rate  will  be  harder  to 
turn  down  on  the  part  of  the  employer.  Incidentally,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  the  closest  attention  is  paid  to  the 
engineer  when  he  talks  to  these  Negro  structural  iron  work- 
ers. Questions  take  up  an  hour  or  more  of  the  discussion, 
and  if  the  particular  Negro  has  something  turning  over  in 
his  mind  which  he  has  not  the  facility  to  translate  through 
his  tongue,  he  shuffles  all  the  way  from  the  back  of  the 
hall  to  the  blackboard  where  with  puckered  brow  and 
pointing  finger  he  makes  known  his  perplexity  to  the  sym- 
pathetic instructor. 

Of  course,  we  do  not  forget  the  needs  of  this  group  of 
Negroes  as  union  men.  Talks  on  labor  history  and  eco- 
nomics are  presented  in  order  to  develop  some  idea  among 
the  men  as  to  what  trade  unionism  is,  why  it  is  and  whither 
it  tends. 

Education  on  the  job  is  not  everything,  just  as  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  job  cannot  be  appreciated  except  in  the 
light  of  the  long  cultural  tradition  behind  it.  The  interest- 
ing thing  about  this  experience  is  that  the  appeal  of  both 
kinds  of  instruction  has  been  heightened  by  interweaving 
them.  These  simple-minded,  ingenuous  Negro  trade  union- 
ists compelled  us  to  forget  that  we  were  "intellectuals" — a 
thing  we  always  try  to  do  but  rarely  successfully — and  to 
meet  them  at  the  point  where  for  them  culture  and  the  job 
meet.  They  compelled  us  to  be  simple  and  so  they  may 
help  us  to  be  intelligent  in  handling  the  whole  problem  of 
relating  education  to  life. 

Waste  and  the  A.  R  of  L. 

A  PROGRAM  for  a  series  of  conferences  on  elimina- 
tion of  waste  which  indicates  that  organized  labor  is 
preparing  to  take  the  initiative  in  an  undertaking  which 
if  it  succeeds  will  give  the  organized  workers  a  new  in- 
dustrial status,  one  of  co-partnership  with  management  in 
the  development  of  efficient  production,  is  put  forward  by 
the  Central  Labor  Union  and  the  Labor  College  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

A  year  ago,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  at  its 
Atlantic  City  convention  adopted  a  resolution  in  which  it 
based  its  argument  for  high  wages  not  upon  labor's  ability 
to  compel  them  through  mass  action,  but  upon  labor's  desire 
to  make  sustained  high  wages  possible  through  cooperating 
with  management  in  the  elimination  of  waste  [see  The 
Survey,  Jan.  15,  1926,  p.  497].  This  new  attitude,  which 
many  see  as  the  salient  characteristic  of  President  Green's 
administration  of  the  Federation's  affairs,  was  further  illus- 
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trated  by  Resolution  68,  adopted  at  the  Detroit  convention 
[see  The  Survey,  Dec.  15,  1926,  p.  68]. 

If  the  trade  unions  should  accept  the  Philadelphia  group's 
suggestion,  the  benefits  to  them  and  to  industry  would  be 
incalculable.  The  Philadelphia  plan,  as  initiated  in  the  pre- 
amble and  resolution  adopted  at  a  December  meeting  of  the 
Central  Labor  Union,  follows: 

The  Labor  College  of  Philadelphia,  prompted  by  the  spirit 
of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  and  desirous  of  cooperating  with  the  Federation  in  giv- 
ing these  resolutions  practical  effect,  is  attempting  to  focus  the 
attention  of  the  trade  unionists  in  this  district  upon  a  possible 
program  for  the  elimination  of  waste  in  the  industries  in  which 
they  are  employed.  It  wants  to  bring  together  workers  and 
scientific  leaders  who  have  given  thought  to  this  problem  for 
joint  discussion  with  a  view  to  finding  out  how  the  program 
advocated  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  can  be  made 
to  increase  wages.  The  pay  envelope  is  the  test  of  the  sound- 
ness of  any  plan  of  trade  union  management — cooperation  in 
waste  elimination. 

In  order  to  create  public  interest  in  the  constructive  pro- 
gram of  organized  labor  on  this  great  social  and  industrial 
question,  the  Labor  College  of  Philadelphia  is  asking  labor 
Colleges  all  over  the  country  to  organize  similar  conferences. 
To  make  such  a  local  conference  possible  and  to  obtain  the  best 
results  from  it  the  Labor  College  is  asking  the  endorsement 
of  the  Central  Labor  Union  of  Philadelphia  and  its  whole- 
hearted cooperation. 

The  Central  Labor  Union  of  Philadelphia,  realizing  the  im- 
portance of  such  a  series  of  conferences  on  waste  elimination 
in  industry  and  the  good  to  be  accomplished  to  organized  labor 
through  them,  at  its  meeting  on  Sunday,  December  12,  1926, 
endorses  the  action  of  and  directs  the  education  committee  to 
cooperate  with  the  Labor  College  of  Philadelphia  and  urges 
all  other  Central  Labor  Bodies  to  encourage  and  foster  like 
conferences  in  other  cities. 


THE  AGENDA  of  the  International  Economic  Conference 
to  be  convened  at  Geneva  May  4,  were  drawn  up  at  a  recent 
session  of  the  preparatory  committee,  keeping  in  mind  the  pur- 
pose of  the  conference  to  investigate  "the  economic  difficulties 
which  stand  in  the  way  of  the  revival  of  general  prosperity  and 
of  ascertaining  the  best  means  of  overcoming  these  difficulties 
and  of  preventing  disputes."  The  section  on  industry  is  divided 
into  three  parts ;  the  situation  of  principal  industries,  pro- 
ductive capacity,  output,  consumption  and  employment;  "na- 
ture of  present  difficulties  in  industry,  their  industrial,  com- 
mercial and  monetary  causes";  the  possibilities  of  action,  in- 
cluding first,  "organization  of  production,  including  in  partic- 
ular international  industrial  agreements,  considered  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  consumer  and  of  labor  .  .  .  second,  the  im- 
portance of  the  collection  and  prompt  exchange  of  statistical 
information  with  regard  to  industrial  production."  The 
League  Secretariat,  the  International  Labor  Office  and  the 
International  Institute  of  Agriculture  are  cooperating  in  the 
documentary  preparation  of  the  conference. 

THE  REPORT  of  an  investigation  which  attempted  "to  de- 
fine in  the  men's  clothing  industry,  first,  the  extent  of  the  home- 
work situation  from  the  standpoint  of  the  number  of  workers 
involved  and,  second,  the  importance  to  the  industry  of  the 
homework  method  of  production"  has  just  been  published  by 
the  Bureau  of  Women  in  Industry,  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  The  report,  covering  the  New  York  and 
Rochester  markets,  states  that  13  per  cent  of  all  workers  in 
the  industry  in  New  York  are  home-workers,  and  6  per  cent 
in  Rochester.  Weekly  earnings  average  from  $9  to  $13.  "Be- 
cause of  unregulated  hours  of  work,  low  wages,  the  difficulty 
of  restricting  child  labor,  industrial  homework  ranks  in  the 


minds  of  many  as  one  of  the  most  insidious  of  industrial 
hazards,"  the  report  states,  but  points  out  that  "large  groups 
of  relief  workers  .  .  .  consider  the  benefits  of  the  added  income 
made  possible  by  work  performed  in  the  home  important  and 
are  of  the  opinion  that  .  .  .  many  who  are  physically  or  men- 
tally unfit  to  cope  with  the  modern  factory  system  are  much 
better  off  doing  some  work,  however  underpaid,  than  sitting 
at  home  in  idleness."  The  report  urges  that  both  these  view- 
points "receive  thoughtful  consideration  in  any  further  attempt 
to  control  or  limit  industrial  homework  in  this  state." 

THREE  research  projects  are  announced  by  the  Workers' 
Education  Bureau  of  America,  in  the  current  issue  of  its  quar- 
terly journal:  First,  "a  study  of  the  content,  courses  of  study 
and  curricula  of  workers'  classes  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe.  ...  It  is  hoped  that  the  inquiry  will  lead  directly 
to  the  study  of  teaching  methods.  A  secondary  objective  is  the 
formulation  of  orientation  or  survey  courses  for  beginning  stu- 
dents in  workers'  classes.  Second,  a  study  of  trade-union  con- 
ventions, committees,  etc.,  with  the  aim  of  discovering  how  trade- 
union  machinery  may  function  with  greater  vividness.  .  .  . 
Third,  an  interpretation  of  teaching  methods  for  workers' 
classes  as  developed  at  the  Frankfurt  Academy  of  Labor  in 
Germany.  This  study  will  result  in  the  publication  at  an 
early  date  of  a  small  pamphlet  intended  for  teachers." 

FREE  LECTURE  courses  for  vocational  teachers  "on  the 
principles  and  practice  of  accident  prevention"  are  announced 
by  Dr.  James  A.  Hamilton,  New  York  State  industrial  com- 
missioner, and  Dr.  L.  A.  Wilson,  state  director  of  vocational 
education.  The  courses  are  designed  particularly  for  teachers 
in  part-time  and  continuation  schools,  unit  trade  schools,  eve- 
ning vocational  schools  and  junior  highschools.  There  are 
about  125,000  children  in  the  continuation  schools  of  the  state, 
and  approximately  13,000  boys  and  girls  learning  a  variety  of 
trades  in  the  unit  schools.  The  teachers  of  these  children  are 
to  be  prepared  to  give  safety  first  instructions  which,  it  is  hoped, 
will  result  in  a  reduction  of  industrial  disease  and  accident.  At 
the  same  time,  comes  the  announcement  that  150  students  have 
enrolled  in  the  first  course  in  accident  prevention  given  as  a 
regular  college  class.  This  course,  offered  by  New  York  Uni- 
versity with  the  cooperation  of  the  American  Museum  of 
Safety,  is  concerned  with  industrial,  traffic  and  all  other  types 
of  accident.  In  discussing  the  course,  C.  W.  Price,  its  director, 
in  the  current  issue  of  Industrial  Psychology  points  out  that 
"not  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  accidents  which  occurred  in  ( 
the  United  States  in  1925  could  have  been  prevented  by  any' 
mechanical  guard  or  mechanical  equipment.  Ninety  per  cent  of 
the  accidents,  if  prevented  at  all,  could  have  been  prevented  only 
by  an  organized  effort  to  change  the  attitudes  and  habits  of  the 
people  in  industries,  on  the  streets  and  in  the  homes." 

A  SELECTED  bibliography  on  child  labor  has  been  prepared 
by  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  and  is  available  in 
pamphlet  form,  Under  such  headings  as  Accidents,  Child  Labor 
in  Agriculture,  Child  Labor  and  Education,  Child  Labor  Legis- 
lation, Child  Labor  in  Mines,  the  literature  on  the  subject, 
books,  pamphlets  and  magazine  articles,  is  listed.  There  is  also 
a  list,  with  prices,  of  the  available  recent  publications  of  the 
Committee. 

THE  MONOTONY  of  their  work,  which  makes  little 
demand  on  skill  or  intelligence,  low  wages  and  dislike  of  man- 
agement are  the  chief  reasons  for  the  high  labor  turnover 
among  women  factory  workers,  according  to  a  new  study  by 
the  Women's  Bureau,.  The  report  points  out  that  "The  indi- 
vidual worker  cannot  be  assured  today  that  he  will  improve 
his  skill  and  his  pay  by  holding  on  to  his  job,  although  a  little 
while  ago  it  was  possible  to  do  so.  In  a  good  many  processes, 
the  worker's  maximum  efficiency  may  be  attained  after  only 
a  brief  period  of  work." 


From  A  Son  of  The   Bowery  by   Charles   Stelze 
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Books  in  Our  Alcove 

In  Many  Vineyards 

A   SON  OF   THE   BOWERY,   by  Charles  Stelzle.    New   York.    George  X. 
Doran   Company.     Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey, 


UTOBIOGRAPHY  is  an  extra-hazardous  occu- 
pation. One's  career  is  likely  to  be  diminished 
rather  than  enhanced.  Only  when  that  career 
is  a  vehicle  for  the  interpretation  of  con- 
temporary life  and  thought,  that  is  to  say,  when 
one  succeeds  in  telling  more  about  the  world  than  he  tries 
to  tell  about  himself,  is  the  effort  rewarding. 

Charles  Stelzle's  life  story,  racily  and  engagingly  told  in 
A  Son  of  the  Bowery,  is  a  rewarding  venture  in  this  field. 
It  spans  a  period  of  creative  social  activity  of  which  Mr. 
Stelzle  might  well  have  said,  "All  of  this  I  saw  and  much 
of  it  I  was."  In  the  nearly  forty  years  of  vital  history  here 
surveyed  one  gets  a  glimpse  of  an  awakening  social  con- 
science and  the  birth  of  the  social  gospel ;  a  growing  labor 
movement  making  an  impact  on  organized  religion  which  is 
symbolized  in  the  establishment  of  Labor  Sunday  and  the 
founding  of  New  York's  now  famous  Labor  Temple;  a 
temperance  crusade  among  workingmen ;  a  men  and  religion 
movement — in  all  of  which  Mr.  Stelzle  played  the  part  of 
one  who  perhaps  would  be  called  in  the  parlance  of  present- 
day  social  psychology  a  "participant  observer."  For  he  has 
never  been  merely  promoter,  but  critic  and  interpreter  as 
well. 

"I   belonged   to  the   Orchard   Street  gang,"   Mr.   Stelzle 


says.  And  enough  particulars  have  filtered  into  nis  narrative 
to  establish  the  fact  that  he  was  an  active  member.  In  fact, 
the  reader  is  made  aware  at  the  outset  that  he  is  reading 
the  story  of  a  life  that  was  literally  cradled  in  the  traditional 
poverty  and  misery  of  New  York's  East  Side.  If  a  fraction 
of  what  the  psychoanalysts  have  told  us  about  the  fateful 
influence  of  early  experiences  and  contacts  is  true  this  man 
should  have  been  a  Gerald  Chapman,  not  a  Christian 
minister.  Instead,  he  turned  a  handicapped  youth  into  a 
romantic  adventure. 

"The  only  job,"  says  Mr.  Stelzle,  "for  which  I  was 
regularly  trained  was  that  of  a  machinist."  But  that  training 
had  a  permanent  cultural  effect  on  his  life,  and  gave  a 
definite  slant  to  his  social  sympathies.  One  who  knows  him 
well  is  continually  impressed  by  his  enthusiasm  for  the 
craft  that  he  mastered  in  early  youth  and  by  his  devotion 
to  the  principles  of  organized  labor.  His  most  distinctive 
service  has  been  the  inauguration  of  an  era  of  better  under- 
standing between  labor  and  organized  religion.  How  he 
carried  on  this  crusade  against  heavy  odds,  distrusted  and 
denounced,  now  by  one  group,  now  by  the  other,  is  simply 
and  dramatically  told. 

His  method  was  ingenious.  When  speaking  to  a  group 
of  ministers  in  Pittsburgh  he  was  challenged  to  defend  the 
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union  shop  idea.  "I  understand,"  he  replied,  "that  the 
Pittsburgh  Presbytery  has  a  rule  that  no  minister  shall  be 
permitted  to  accept  a  call  and  be  installed  as  the  pastor  of 
any  church  unless  he  receives  the  amount  of  salary  which 
the  Presbytery  has  declared  shall  be  the  minimum  paid  to 
any  minister.  Now  if  you  can  tell  me  the  difference  between 
your  labor  union  and  the  union  composed  of  workingmen, 
so  far  as  union  wages  are  concerned,  I  will  be  obliged  to 
you." 

On  the  other  hand  he  told  the  trade  unionists  that  "the 
preacher  had  no  restrictions  placed  upon  him  so  far  as  hours 
of  labor  were  concerned,  and  that  nothing  was  said  about 
overtime,  nor  working  with  non-unionists,  nor  limiting  the 
output,  nor  the  number  of  apprentices  in  his  occupation, 
nor  about  some  of  the  other  trade-union  features  which  are 
usually  emphasized  in  denouncing  the  labor  organizations. 
...  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  the  greatest  preachers  in 
the  church  had  never  been  ordained — that  is,  given  a 
'union  card.'  " 

In  his  ministry  at  the  Labor  Temple,  where  his  chief 
asset  was  the  friendly  confidence  of  the  workers,  Stelzle 
followed  the  same  tactics.  When  unemployment  was  at 
its  height  in  1914-15  and  churches  were  being  invaded  by 
jobless  men,  he  announced  a  meeting  to  discuss  whether 
workmen  had  any  right  to  take  possession  of  the  churches. 

I  told  the  audience  [he  relates]  that  their  boldness  was 
based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  preachers  were  afraid  of 
being  considered  un-Christlike  if  they  refused  to  permit  the 
unemployed  to  crowd  into  their  'buildings.  So  they  defiantly 
took  possession  of  whatever  church  building  they  wished,  dis- 


regarding all  the  courtesies  and  decencies  of  conduct  which 
they  themselves  demanded  of  everybody  else.  I  pointed  out 
that  the  unemployed  had  been  saying  that  they  did  not  ask  for 
charity,  but  that  they  had  nevertheless  appropriated  what  they 
wanted  without  even  going  through  the  formality  of  asking  for 
it. 

Such  forthright  speaking  probably  won  vastly  more  con- 
fidence on  the  part  of  labor  than  the  easy  patronizing  that 
has  characterized  other  efforts  to  "win  the  workingman." 

When  the  storm  broke  in  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  over  prohibition,  Stelzle  deliberately  sacrificed  much 
of  his  popularity  by  his  uncompromising  hostility  to  the 
liquor  traffic.  Yet  it  is  characteristic  of  his  attitude  and  his 
habit  that  he  should  record  such  shrewd  observations  as  this : 

It  was  in  the  saloon  that  the  workingmen  in  those  days  held 
their  christening  parties,  their  weddings,  their  dances,  their 
rehearsals  for  their  singing  societies,  and  all  other  social  func- 
tions. It  was  here  that  they  were  given  opportunity  to  play 
billiards,  pool,  and  cards;  and  often  there  was  a  bowling  alley. 
Sometimes  there  was  a  gymnasium.  In  most  cases  the  customers 
were  freely  supplied  wiith  newspapers.  .  .  .  But  it  is  because 
temperance  reformers  so  completely  forget  the  human  element 
in  the  saloon  business  that  they  have  made  so  little  progress 
in  converting  workingmen  to  the  prohibition  idea. 

The  simple  honesty  of  Mr.  Stelzle's  narrative  sometimes 
reflects  itself  in  a  nai'vely  frank  recital  of  the  commendations 
of  eminent  men.  But  this  is  all  of  a  piece  with  the  story  he 
set  out  to  tell.  A  Son  of  the  Bowery  is  a  real  contribution 
to  sociological  literature,  brightened  by  flashes  of  literary 
skill  and  enriched  by  many  sage  philosophizings. 

F.  ERNEST  JOHNSON 


Can  We  Plan  a  Nation? 


A   NATION   PLAN,   by   Cyrus  Kehr.     Oxford    University   Press.     210   pp. 

Price  $5.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
LAND    PLANNING   IN    THE   UNITED    STATES    FOR    CITY,    STATE 

AND    NATION,    by   Harlean   James.     Macmillon.     427    pp.     Price   $5.00 

postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
PRINCIPLES    OF    HUMAN    GEOGRAPHY,    by     Vidal    de    la    Blache. 

Henry  Holt  &  Co.    511  pp.    Price  $5.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THERE  are  signs  that  the  United  States  of  America,  in 
its  sesquicentennial  year,  has  begun  to  suspect  that  it 
is  a  nation — a  geographical  and  economic  unit  capable  of 
development  as  a  whole.  The  interstate  power  and  water 
treaties,  the  efforts  at  railroad  consolidation  under  public 
supervision,  the  national  waterway  and  park  surveys,  the 
St.  Lawrence  project,  the  vogue  of  what  is  called  regional 
planning — all  these  point  toward  a  fresh  interest  in  the 
control  of  land,  natural  resources  and  transportation  for 
something  more  than  local  competition. 

None  of  these  are  yet  real  national  planning,  but  two 
new  books  suggest  even  that  may  not  be  quite  beyond  the 
present  sluggish  reach  of  the  American  imagination.  One 
of  them,  boldly  called  A  Nation  Plan,  was  written  during 
the  war,  but  not  until  the  present  year  did  the  time  seem 
ripe  for  its  publication.  It  is  a  one-man  project,  with  the 
earmarks  of  a  cherished  hobby.  'But  its  premises — that 
nation-wide  planning  is  necessary  and  should  precede  and 
guide  local  planning — are  entirely  sound.  Yet  the  book 
would  have  been  more  persuasive  if  Mr.  Kehr  had  not  been 
so  sure  that  logic  plus  patriotism  would  be  enough  to  sup- 
port the  federal  government  in  drastic  assumption  of  plan- 
ning powers  and  condemnation  of  ill-planned  facilities.  Of 
course,  planning  doesn't  work  that  way:  we  have  to  work 
with  the  politics,  the  public  works,  and  the  people  that  we 
have,  and  it's  a  slow  job. 

Technically  the  book  is  most  original  in  the  suggestion 


that  centers  of  population  shall  be  located  to  form  broad 
triangles,  the  sides  of  which  will  range  from  one  to  three 
hundred  miles.  Communications  are  to  be  adjusted  to  this 
triangular  plan,  and  when  conditions  are  thus  made  favor- 
able for  the  growth  of  these  centers,  the  author  believes 
that  the  urban  population  now  so  heavily  concentrated  in 
a  few  cities  will  be  more  evenly  distributed  among  three  or 
four  hundred.  The  weakness  of  the  book  is  in  its  failure  to 
grasp  the  functional  foundations  of  planning — the  fact  that 
the  uses  of  land  vary,  and  that  the  mutual  adjustment  of 
land  uses  must  precede  and  control  the  planning  of  trans- 
portation and  the  distribution  of  population  through  trans- 
portation. 

Something  of  this  same  weakness  mars  Harlean  James's 
new  textbook.  Three-fourths  of  it  is  a  rather  conventional 
assembly  of  city  planning  history  and  practice.  The  final 
quarter,  taking  as  its  text  the  Michigan  Land-Economic 
Survey,  stresses  refreshingly  the  need  of  methodical  study 
of  rural  lands.  Yet  the  idea  of  functional  relationships 
which  must  be  broadly  conceived  and  critically  analyzed 
never  quite  gets  free  from  the  mass  of  material.  The  book 
needs,  so  to  speak,  a  major  street  plan.  And  why  omit  from 
the  detailed  chapters  on  regional  planning  and  planning 
agencies  any  account  of  the  work  of  the  New  York  State 
Commission  of  Housing  and  Regional  Planning? 

From  these  two  practical  but  unphilosophic  books  it  is 
enlightening  to  turn  back  to  a  classic  of  "human  geography" 
— the  beginning  and  end  of  planning.  Vidal  de  la  Blache, 
who  died  in  1918,  left  an  unfinished  volume  which  has  now 
been  translated  beautifully  into  English.  It  is  a  fascinating 
survey  of  the  endless  struggle  of  man  to  survive  in  the  face 
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of  an  infinitely  variable  geographic  environment.  The  clash 
and  survival  of  races,  told  in  terms  of  world  geography, 
becomes  a  very  different  thing  from  the  petty  premises  of 
our  immigration  law.  It  is  a  mind-stretching  book,  and  the 
phenomenal  range  of  the  author's  information  leads  him 
into  the  most  amusing  parallelisms.  Compare,  for  example, 
the  advertising  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Limited  with  the 
prestige  of  the  Nabataeans — caravaneers  from  Babylonia  to 
Egypt  whose  "monopoly  was  due  to  their  possession  of  a 
perfected  breed  of  camel"  which  went  faster  than  their 
competitors'  beasts.  Recall  the  wagon  wheels  dug  up  at 
Reims,  "very  large,  very  delicate  and  yet  very  firm  beneath 
their  iron  rims  .  .  .  legitimate  forerunners  of  the  light  buggy, 
the  conveyance  characteristic  of  the  American  prairies." 
Put  the  herds  of  the  Pampas,  with  half  a  million  head  of 
cattle,  beside  the  great  city  with  as  many  people — "facts  of 
the  same  order  of  magnitude,  hypertrophic  both,  resulting 
simultaneously  from  similar  causes."  And  then,  with  per- 
ception sharpened  by  such  observations,  one  may  read  and 
ponder  the  author's  fragmentary  description  of  our  own 
urban  era: 

If  one  wishes  to  observe  a  riot  of  urban  life,  untrammeled, 
developing  with  all  the  vigor  of  which  it  is  capable,  one  should 
look  at  the  United  States.  There,  distance  must  be  overcome 
and  great  areas  moulded  into  a  single  economic  district;  the 
only  tool  to  accomplish  such  results  is  the  city,  which  is  found 
everywhere.  Every  new  group,  however  modest,  begins  as  an 
urban  center.  Even  in  an  embryonic  state,  it  already  possesses 
or  tends  to  acquire  organs  which  make  it  a  city,  such  as  hotels, 
bank,  general  store.  Opportunity  will  do  the  rest.  American 
optimism  counts  on  it. 

There  is  the  stuff  that  our  planners  have  to  work  with. 
Have  they  the  imagination  and  the  techinque  to  make  an 

impression  ? 

GEDDES  SMITH 

Unionize  the  Women! 

THE  WOMAN  WORKER  AND  THE  TRADE  UNIONS,  by  Theresa 
Wolfson.  International  Publisher!.  224  pp.  Price  $1.75  postpaid  of 
The  Survey. 

IT  is  increasingly  clear  that  anyone  who  really  wants  to 
help  simplify  the  difficult  home-wife-mother-job  tangle 
can  function  far  more  usefully  by  producing  reliable  infor- 
mation than  by  broadcasting  eloquence.  (See  The  Survey, 
December  i.)  In  The  Woman  Worker  and  the  Trade 
Unions,  Theresa  Wolfson  of  the  Union  Health  Center, 
New  York,  makes  a  notable  contribution  to  our  knowledge 
of  women  at  work.  Wisely  limiting  herself  to  the  corner  of 
the  field  she  knows  best,  she  gathers  together  much  hitherto 
scattered  and  obscure  material  and  gives  a  clear,  detailed 
picture  of  one  important  area  of  a  confused  and  perplexing 
scene. 

Against  a  deftly  sketched  background  of  customs,  tradi- 
tions and  laws  "which  have  definitely  limited  woman's  eco- 
nomic position  and  forced  her  to  become  an  economic  com- 
petitor of  man,"  Miss  Wolfson  describes  the  "bars  and 
limitations"  set  up  by  national  and  international  labor  or- 
ganization against  women,  and  the  numerous  efforts  to 
break  them  down  or  to  organize  women  workers  in  sep- 
arate unions.  All  labor  organization,  Miss  Wolfson  points 
out,  depends  on 

four  salient  facts:  a  permanent  wage-earning  group;  skilled 
occupation;  a  strategic  position  for  the  workers  in  the  industry 
and  of  the  industry  in  the  entire  scheme  of  industries;  and 
special  organization  tactics  for  the  workers  in  different  indus- 
tries. 


Given  these  four  basic  factors,  she  concludes  that  women 
can  be  successfully  organized  if 

the  trade  union  broadens  its  structural  boundaries  to  include 
the  unskilled  workers  ...  if  the  union  officials  consider  care- 
fully ...  the  psychology  and  racial  traditions  of  the  women  to 
be  organized  ...  if  women  workers  generally  will  learn  to 
consider  themselves  a  permanent  group  in  industry  despite  the 
impermanence  of  the  individual. 

Women  as  actual  members  of  unions  (there  are  only 
250,000  of  them  out  of  8,549,5 1 1  gainfully  employed  women 
in  the  United  States)  have  made  their  chief  contribution  to 
the  labor  movement,  the  writer  feels,  through  their  idealism, 
their  prowess  as  "good  fighters  .  .  .  enduring  hardships  with 
almost  unbelievable  fortitude,"  and  their  insistence  on  decent 
working  conditions,  particularly  sanitation. 

Seeing  clearly  the  interrelation  between  the  problem  of  the 
organization  of  women  workers  and  the  larger  problem  of 
the  changing  status  of  women,  Miss  Wolfson  urges  that  the 
American  labor  movement  shake  off  its  prejudices  and  tradi- 
tions, "refocus  its  plans"  and  devise  ways  and  means  for 
the  adequate,  effective  organization  of  women  workers. 

B.  A. 

A  Reference   Book  for  Money 
Raisers 

FINANCING  OF  SOCIAL  WORK,  by  Arthur  W.  Procter  and  Arthur  A. 
Schuck,  New  York.  A.  W.  Shaw  Company,  1926.  pp.  viii-216.  Price 
$3.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THESE  days  mark  the  dawning  of  educational  publicity 
as  a  positive  function  in  the  development  of  social  work. 
Naturally  it  rises  above  the  threshold  of  consciousness  through 
the  channel  of  publicity  for  purposes  of  securing  financial 
support.  As  a  consequence  these  are  the  days  when  clear 
thinking  and  logical  development  are  most  sorely  needed. 
In  particular  it  is  a  time  when  clarification  of  this  field  of 
money-raising  to  see  how  it  relates  to  the  more  fundamental 
task  of  informing  the  public  is  a  prime  necessity. 

Messrs.  Procter  and  Schuck,  both  well-grounded  authori- 
ties, have  just  issued  through  the  A.  W.  Shaw  Company  a 
handbook  of  216  pages  which,  because  of  its  logical  exposi- 
tion and  its  lucid  diction,  is  likely  to  remain  the  foremost 
reference  work  on  this  difficult  topic  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Under  the  title  The  Financing  of  Social  Work,  these 
authors  set  out  five  illuminating  chapters  on  Underlying 
Principles,  discussing  the  theory  of  private  social  service; 
the  attitude  which  thinking  citizens  have  a  right  to  main- 
tain; the  vital  importance  of  "good  will";  the  worth  and 
the  elements  of  a  budget  plan;  and  the  community  chest 
movement.  In  this  analysis  they  do  not  reach  bottom  at  all 
points,  as  in  the  basic  theory  of  the  community  chest,  or  in 
the  philosophy  of  private  social  service;  but  they  explore 
their  subject  amply  for  purposes  of  this  work.  No  point  is 
left  obscure. 

After  thrashing  out  the  principles  which  lie  beneath  all 
action  in  financial  and  educational  publicity,  the  organized 
campaign,  or  drive,  and  the  mail  campaign  are  treated 
severally  and  in  the  minutest  detail.  Here  for  the  first  time, 
the  greenest  social  worker  of  the  humblest  social  agency 
may  read,  as  applicable  to  the  small  society  or  to  the  or- 
ganized group  of  societies,  the  guiding  principles  and  the 
exact  plan  of  operation  to  pursue  in  placing  his  society 
before  the  public.  The  section  on  how  to  prepare  and  present 
a  budget  should  be  welcome  to  all  executives  no  matter  how 
highly  trained  in  administrative  technique. 

One  of  the  tests  of  the  value  of  this  work  is  the  almost 
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certain  fact  that  money-raising  experts  the  country  over  will 
place  it  upon  their  desks  for  daily  reference.  Yet  it  is  meant 
for  the  social  agency:  an  honest,  earnest  exposition  of  the 
problem  of  community  contact  and  the  way  to  meet  it. 

ROBERT  W.  KELSO 

Consultant  in  Social  Engineering, 

Fiscal  Service  Corporation,  Boston 

New  Schools  in  Two  Worlds 

BEFORE  BOOKS,   by  Caroline  Pratt.    A  del  phi,   Co.     347  ff.    Price  12.00 

foitfaiJ  of  The  Survey. 
NEW    SCHOOLS    IN    THE    OLD    WORLD,     by     Carleton     IVaiktmnu. 

Jolm  Day  Co.    174  ft.    Price  $1.75  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

I 

X">AROLINE  PRATT  is  the  founder  and  principal  of 
\^j  the  Town  and  Country  School,  New  York.  Jessie 
Stanton  is  her  group  teacher.  Before  Books  is  a  statement 
of  their  theories  and  technique  by  Miss  Pratt  and  a  record 
of  group  work  by  Miss  Stanton.  It  is  the  story  of  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  important  educational  experiments 
ever  attempted  in  America. 

Miss  Pratt  established  the  Town  and  Country  School 
thirteen  years  ago.  Thoroughly  grounded  in  the  philosophy 
of  such  enlightened  educators  as  John  Dewey  and  G.  Stanley 
Hall  and  stimulated  by  the  researches  of  German  educators, 
such  as  Karl  Grosse,  in  the  importance  of  the  play  factor  in 
education,  she  concluded  that  faithful,  scientific  experiment 
was  urgently  needed.  Her  aim  was  both  to  test  current 
formulas  and  to  open  closed  doors. 

Miss  Pratt  is  not  one  to  be  caught  up  in  her  own  chariot 
of  fire.  While  she  is  an  artist  in  her  profound  belief  in  the 
importance  of  freeing  creative  powers,  she  is  a  scientist  in 
her  patient  search  for  facts.  She  deprecates  the  use  of  the 
word  "pedagogy,"  with  its  connotation  of  rigid  and  stereo- 
typed methods,  and  she  probably  would  insist  that  she  had 
no  elaborate  "thesis,"  at  the  beginning — just  a  belief  that 
"the  way  to  learn  to  live  life  is  to  live  it." 

Here,  it  appears  to  the  reviewer,  is  the  core  of  Miss 
Pratt's  method.  Children  are  allowed  to  participate  in 
innumerable  individual  and  group  activities,  which  are  to 
them  stimulating,  interesting  and  important.  They  begin 
"living"  from  the  day  they  enter  the  school.  An  eager, 
curious,  creative  child — and  Miss  Pratt's  disclosure  of  these 
latent  impulses  is  astounding — will  seek  out  what  it  wants 
to  know  and  will  fit  these  findings  of  science  and  the 
humanities  into  its  own  patterns.  It  will  come  by  these 
facts  honestly  and  will  hold  them  in  fee  simple.  It  will  not 
merely  submit  to  a  tatooing  process  by  which  certain  hall- 
marks of  culture  make  up  what  is  supposed  to  be  an  edu- 
cational pattern. 

The  experimental  school  is  not  the  final  solution  of  the 
school  question,  any  more  than  a  single  experiment  in  an 
industrial  plant  can  solve  the  problem  of  industry.  It  can 
only  point  a  way,  illustrate  a  method  by  means  of  which  the 
schools  can  come  into  their  own,  can  become  of  value  as 
social  enterprises.  Miss  Stanton's  contribution  is  a  finely 
observed,  faithful  and  workmanlike  record  of  the  group 
work  of  the  school,  as  meticulous  as  a  laboratory  chart  in 
its  check  on  the  school  work  from  day  to  day.  It  is  a 
valuable  document  for  anyone  who  wants  to  know  what 
honest  and  penetrating  thinking  and  scientific  experiment 
can  produce  in  the  field  of  education. 

Children  work  in  the  plastic  arts,  in  shops  and  laboratories, 
individually  and  in  groups.  They  are  allowed  the  utmost 


latitude  in  choosing  their  activities.  Their  work — or  their 
play — becomes  intensely  real  and  personalized.  The  reviewer 
has  had  occasion  to  observe  the  work  of  the  school  closely 
for  several  years.  She  has  observed  many  instances  in 
which  unstable  children  have  acquired  poise,  and  the  seeds 
of  power  and  creativeness,  through  the  unhampered  play  of 
fresh  enthusiasms. 

The  relation  of  academic  knowledge  to  some  spontaneous 
interest  of  the  child  has  been,  for  many  years,  a  common- 
place of  advanced  pedagogy.  Miss  Pratt  is  a  pioneer,  not 
only  in  making  academic  knowledge  subordinate  to  such 
interests  and  enthusiasms,  but  in  allowing  the  child  to  make 
its  own  eager  choice  not  only  as  to  how  but  what  it  shall 
learn.  Her  finding  is  that  the  child's  aroused  and  liberated 
mental  appetites  will  ultimately  yield  it  even  a  greater  con- 
tent of  knowledge  than  it  will  acquire  by  the  old  methods 
— if  this  is  important.  While  the  word  "educate"  has  been 
used  in  this  review,  Miss  Pratt  insists  that  her  school  does 
not  educate,  in  the  sense  of  pouring  something  into  the 
container  called  a  child.  It  merely  allows  a  child  to  find 
full  and  free  expression.  L.  F.  PARTON 

II 

IN  1922  Mr.  Washburne,  superintendent  of  public  schools 
at  Winnetka,  Illinois,  and  well  known  in  educational 
circles  as  the  originator  of  the  Winnetka  system  of  in- 
dividual instruction,  spent  three  months  in  Europe  visiting 
"new"  schools  in  various  countries.  The  results  of  his 
observations  he  has  now  set  down  in  collaboration  with 
Myron  Stearns,  in  his  new  book,  New  Schools  in  the  Old 
World. 

Twelve  such  schools,  a  chapter  to  each,  are  described  as 
being  typical  of  the  new  work  now  developing  in  England, 
Belgium,  France,  Holland,  Switzerland,  Germany,  and 
Czechoslovakia,  enabling  one  to  get  a  bird's  eye  view  of 
progressive  tendencies  in  European  education.  There  is 
Oundle,  probably  first  made  known  to  a  wide  public  by 
H.  G.  Wells;  and  Bedales,  interesting  as  an  example  of 
a  co-educational  boarding-school;  there  is  the  Streatham 
Hill  school  which,  under  the  enthusiastic  guidance  of  Rosa 
Bassett,  was  the  first  school  to  introduce  the  Dalton  Plan, 
and  from  which  it  has  spread  to  many  other  schools  in  vari- 
ous foreign  countries;  there  is  the  work  of  the  eminent 
Belgian,  Decroly,  and  that  of  Cousinet,  outstanding  in  the 
centrally  controlled  educational  system  of  France;  there  is 
the  consecrated  effort  of  Bakule  to  redeem  the  crippled 
children  of  Prague  from  lives  of  misery  and  uselessness,  and 
there  is  the  work  of  the  group  of  Hamburg  public  schools, 
proceeding  with  "no  program,  no  course  of  study,  no  grades, 
no  examinations,  no  rules,  no  punishments"!  There  are 
other  schools  equally  interesting  for  some  one  characteristic 
or  another. 

The  book  is  not,  as  Mr.  Washburne  cautions  us  in  the 
preface,  a  scholarly  piece  of  work — that  is,  it  makes  no 
claim  to  being  a  final  or  thorough  survey  of  European  new 
schools,  and  it  attempts  no  statistical  (nor  even  less  tech- 
nical) evaluations.  It  is  rather  a  series  of  impressions  of 
a  competent  and  sympathetic  observer  gained  first-hand 
through  visits  to  classes,  and  conversations  with  teachers  and 
principals  and  school  superintendents,  in  an  honest  effort  to 
discover  the  ideas  animating  these  new  experiments. 

Those  who  are  looking  for  suggestions  of  new  educa- 
tional methods  will  be  disappointed  in  these  accounts.  The 
new  technique  in  many  European  schools  seems  to  consist 
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EDUCATION    FOR    A    CHANGING    CIVILIZATION,    by    William   H. 
Kilpatrick.    143  ff.    Uacmillan.    Price  $1.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THERE  are  two  significant  and  antagonistic  tendenciet  in 
educational  theory,  as  in  life,  today.  One  of  these  emphasize* 
"socialization"— the  sort  of  socialization  that  ends  in 
standardization,  with  the  whole  being  of  the  individual  made 
over  on  patterns  furnished  by  the  community.  The  other 
emphasizes  individuality,  with  reference  to  future  sharing  in 
the  community  life.  This  book  belongs  to  the  second  trend. 
Its  essential  spirit  is  found  in  these  words:  "More  and  more 
the  individual  is  but  one  of  many  and  of  increasingly  many. 
And  there  is  real  loss.  One  among  many  cannot  count  as  one 
among  few.  .  .  .  Many  succumb  to  practical  nothingness  of 
both  mind  and  soul.  .  .  .  The  school  must  somehow  help  people 
to  assert  themselves,  somehow  help  them  to  overcome  the 
threats  of  overpowering  bigness.  While  size  of  scale  may  help 
with  production,  it  threatens  danger  to  the  individual  The 
school  must  help  the  individual  fight  off  the  danger." 
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field  which  has  been  so  obscured  by  prejudice  that  there  ha* 
come  only  recently  a  realization  of  its  profound  and  ba*ic 
importance. 


HISTORY  OF  HUMAN  SOCIETY,  by  Frank  W.  Blackmar.    Scribners. 
512  ff.    Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Suney. 

SOCIAL     PROBLEMS     AND     EDUCATION,     In    Ernest    R.    Groves. 
Lor.gma.r-s.    458  pf.    Price  $2.75  postpaid  of  Tke  Survey.     (Jit 
THE  COST  OF  A  NEW  WORLD,  by  Kenneth  Maclennan.    li\ . 
Education  Mmement.     190  pp.    Price  11.00  postpaid  of  Tke  Suney. 
FUNDAMENTALS   OF   DIETETICS,   by  Bertha  U.    Wood  and  Annie 
L.  Weeks.    Sounder,.    241  pp.    Price  $1.75  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
STAMMERING    AND    ITS    TREATMENT,    by    Samuel    D.    Rabbins. 
Boston    Stammerers'    Institute.       121    pp.       Price    $2.00    postpaid    ff    The 
Survey. 


Social  Practice 

THE  DRIFTING  HOME,  by  Ernest  R.  Groves.  Hougktom  tliftin  Com- 
pany. 217  pp.  Price  $1.75  postpaid  of  The  Surrey. 

"FROM  the  beginning,"  says  Professor  Groves,  "there  have 
been  good  homes  and  bad  homes,  but  as  a  characteristic  type  of 
family  life  the  bewildered  home  is  something  new."  To  this 
bewildered  home,  still  capable  of  being  brought  to  anchor,  he 
offers  in  simple,  friendly  language  an  explanation  of  some  of 
the  social  influences  which  lie  behind  our  modern  perplexities 
(competition,  luxury  and  lack  of  preparation  for  home  life)  ; 
a  statement  of  some  of  the  emotional  flaws  which  vitiate  home 
life,  the  chief  of  them  the  emotional  immaturity  of  parents; 
and  a  suggestion  of  four  essential  contributions  of  the  home 
which  must  be  given  by  parents  to  children  even  when  all  the 
modern  outside  resources  have  been  invoked — fellowship, 
stimulation,  direction,  and  interpretation.  An  impassioned 
chapter  on  the  Middle  Class  considers  the  economic  hardships 
of  those  who  are  too  proud  to  be  dependent  yet  too  poor  to 
buy  for  themselves  and  their  children  the  essentials  of  a 
reasonable  existence,  with  a  suggestion  of  the  family  wage  or 
allowance  as  a  possible  future  solution.  The  volume  is  without 
footnotes  or  bibliography  to  re-enforce  a  number  of  state- 
ments which  might  be  questioned  (for  example,  "city  life,  just 
like  intense  intellectual  competition,  lessens  fertility  and  in 
many  cases  brings  about  a  proportion  of  companionates  based 
on  enforced  sterility."  Does  anyone  know  this?)  But  in  the 
main  the  book  fulfills  admirably  its  purpose  of  popularizing 
current  thought  in  sociology  and  psychology;  it  is  clear,  in- 
teresting, and  reasonable. 

RELIGIOUS  AND  ETHICAL  ASPECTS  OF  BIRTH  CONTROL. 
Edited  by  Margaret  Sanger.  The  American  Birth  Control  League.  240 
pp.  Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Surrey. 

THIS  volume  is  made  up  of  twenty-seven  brief  addresses 
delivered  before  the  sixth  International  Neo-Malthusian  and 
Birth  Control  Conference  on  almost  as  many  phases  of  the 
birth-control  movement.  Their  collective  effect,  however,  is 
to  bear  witness  once  more  to  the  high  degree  of  scientific  and 
thoughtful  attention  which  has  been  focussed  on  this  important 
subject  largely  by  the  untiring  and  unselfish  efiort  of  Mrs. 
Sanger.  The  addresses  are  interesting,  and  many  of  them 
important,  in  themselves;  furthermore,  they  offer  promise  of 
future  research,  with  increasingly  satisfactory  findings,  in  a 


BOYS— THEN    AND    NOW.    by    WOiom    Allen    Wmte. 
Macmillan.    68  pp.    Price  $1-25  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 


Kern     York. 


MR.  WHITE  takes  a  crack  at  the  bore  who  remembers  that 
he  was  a  boy  once,  especially  the  bore  who,  lie  Andy  GUMP, 
paints  his  boyhood  in  rosy  hues.  If  you  are  a  social  worker 
in  a  Big  Brother  movement,  or  if  you  ever  tried  to  get  the 
average  business  man  interested  in  boys  of  today  you  wifl 
appreciate  this  little  essay.  Mr.  White  reminds  the  boys  of 
yesterday  that  no  age  is  the  golden  age  for  boyhood,  and  he 
does  it  with  biting  humor. 

NELS  AXDEMOK 


PROFIT      SHAKING 
PLOYEES,    by    Gorton   J, 
Arthur    W.    Burritt.      Harper. 
Snney. 


Industry 
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STOCK  OWNERSHIP  FOR  E1C- 
Henry  5.  Drnnison,  Edwm  P.  Gay, 
394  pf.  Price  $4.00  postpaid  of  The 


WHEN  PLANS  and  theories  are  put  to  the  test  of  actual 
experience,  several  things  are  likely  to  happen.  Unsuspected 
strength  and  weakness  are  revealed;  short  cuts  to  "the  ooe 
best  way"  are  found;  and  sometimes  it  is  discovered  that 
was  thought  to  be  a  fairly  complete  project  is  only 
ping  stone  on  the  way  to  stirring  and  unsuspected  adventure. 
In  1915  three  of  these  writers  and  Ralph  E.  Heilman,  now 
of  Northwestern  University,  undertook  "a  careful  and  com- 
prehensive investigation  of  the  subject  of  profit-sharing,"  Three 
years  later  they  published,  under  this  same  title,  a  book  that 
was  widely  read  and  commended.  Now,  however,  they  find 
it  necessary  to  offer  a  complete  re-writing,  not  so  much  for 
revisions  due  to  changing  business  conditions  and  the  addition 
of  up-to-date  illustrative  material,  as  to  point  out  that  profit- 
sharing,  which  they  viewed  a  short  time  ago  as  fairly  com- 
plete in  itself,  is  really  part  of  a  larger  and  vastly  more  im- 
portant whole.  The  writers  have  come  to  see  that  "profit- 
sharing  has  another  field  of  usefulness,  not  as  a  direct  incentive 
but  as  a  device  to  aid  management  in  its  attack  on  various 
problems  connected  with  the  direction  of  organized  production 
by  groups  of  human  beings."  They  have  added  to  their  book 
two  entirely  new  chapters  dealing  with  this  view  of  profit- 
sharing,  and  have  recast  much  of  their  earlier  material  from 
this  standpoint.  The  whole  book  is  admirably  documented, 

UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE,  edited  by  AUtu  Bonnets  Forsberg. 
The  Handbook  Series.  The  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.  1926.  4*9  ff.  Price 
$2.40  postpaid  tf  The  Survey. 

AN  ANALYSIS  of  the  problem  of  unemployment  "in  terms  at 
magnitude,  significance  and  causes,"  briefs  of  the  affirmative 
and  negative  sides  of  the  question,  and  "material  which  presents 
other  ways  of  meeting  the  problem"  is  the  plan  of  this  life-saver 
for  the  high  school  debater  and  source  book  for  the  general 
reader. 

GOVERNMENT  REGULATION  OF  THE  COAL  INDUSTRY,  com- 
piled by  Julia  B.  Johnsen.  The  Reference  Shelf,  Vol.  IV,  Ho.  1. 
H.  W.  Wilson  Company  144  ff.  Price  $.90  postpaid  ff  The  Survey. 

A  SUPPLEMENT  to  Government  Ownership  of  Coal  Mines, 
which  identifies  the  available  material  through  March,  1926. 

THE  WAGES  OF  UNSKILLED  LABOR  IN  THE  MANUFAC- 
TURING INDUSTRIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  1890-1924, 
by  Whitney  Coomb*.  Columbia  L'ua-ersity  Press.  162  pp.  Price 
$2.25  postpud  of  oc 


PROFESSOR  COOMBS  starts  with  the  hypothesis  that 
money  incomes  translated  into  terms  of  real  purchasing  power 
are  "the  most  important  indications  of  the  status  of  any  par- 
ticular group  in  society."  He  offers  here  "a  reliable  quantita- 
tive means  of  measuring  the  variations  of  an  important  group 
of  workers."  and  applies  it  to  the  wage  data  over  a  thirty-five 
year  period  in  the  car-building,  blast  furnace,  lumber,  planing 
and  millwork,  textile  and  building  industries. 


THE    SOCIAL    WORK     SHOP 


Interpreting  Standards  to  the  Public 


By  PAUL  S.  BLISS 


A  PRIMARY  responsibility  of  a  council  of  social 
agencies  is  to  interpret  professional  standards  of 
social  work  to  the  public.  But  what  comprises 
the  public  ?  Is  it  everyone  in  the  city  directory  ? 
Is  it  everyone  within  the  city  limits?  Yes; 
but  just  as  the  military  force  makes  progress  by  taking  the 
dominating  points  in  the  terrain,  so  there  are  certain  targets 
which  we  must  concentrate  upon  in  interpreting  social 
work  standards.  In  a  city  like  Minneapolis  this  definite 
target  consists  of  about  1 1,000  persons.  Through  them  and 
through  the  persons  they  reach  and  influence  most  of  the 
results  must  come.  Little  or  no  progress  can  be  made  unless 
this  group  makes  progress. 

This  group  is  composed  of  the  following: 

Those  giving  $25  and  up  to  the  Community  Fund. 

Those  who,  regardless  of  amount  of  subscription,  work  in 
the  Community  Fund  campaigns. 

The  newspaper  personnel. 

A  composite  group  made  up  of:  school  teachers  and 
principals,  city  officials,  social  workers  and  board  members 
of  social  agencies,  policemen,  clergymen. 

How  do  we  reach  this  major  group  which,  without  dupli- 
cation, totals  approximately  1 1,000?  Largely  through  pub- 
licity. What  do  we  mean  by  publicity?  Publicity  is  the 
presentation  of  a  message.  By  what  means?  By  means  of 
the  three  "L's" — Liaison,  Literature,  Lips.  I  shall  discuss 
the  first  of  these  forces — in  its  positive  aspect. 

The  liaison  officer  was  a  development  of  the  World 
War.  His  job  was  to  effect  cooperation.  The  supporting 
artillery  "seven  miles  behind"  sent  a  lieutenant  to  be  with 
the  staff  of  the  infantry  commander.  This  lieutenant  knew 
what  the  artillery  could  or  could  not  do,  and  also  what 
it  should  not  do.  When  the  commander  of  the  infantry 
wanted  the  artillery  units  to  act,  he  summoned  the  liaison 
officer  and  informed  him  of  the  situation.  The  liaison  officer 
transmitted  this  information  at  once  to  the  proper  sources, 
using  artillery  language.  Quick,  accurate  and  coordinated 
action  was  the  result. 

The  public  (infantry)  has  need  of  someone  to  take  the 
part  of  the  liaison  officer  in  its  dealings  with  the  social 
agencies.  The  Council  of  Social  Agencies  office,  or  the 
Community  Fund  office,  is  that  liaison  center,  its  staff 
members  the  liaison  agents.  Let  me  cite  two  examples  to 
show  the  need  for  such  liaison — and  how  it  works. 

A  Minneapolis  newspaper  began  a  Christmas  series  two 
years  ago.  The  young  woman  placed  on  the  job  was  in- 
structed to  cooperate  with  the  social  agencies.  She  had  no 
experience  in  social  work  and  judged  all  standards  of  living 
by  her  own.  Soon  she  was  distributing  largess  when  and 
where  she  pleased.  Her  articles,  vividly  written,  painted 
conditions  of  destitution  and  neglect  that  simply  could  not 


exist  in  a  modern  American  city.  At  once  telephone  calls 
came  in  asking  where  the  Community  Fund  agencies  were. 
The  editor  was  informed  of  these  complaints.  A  change 
was  noted  in  the  stories  but  not  to  a  degree  which  was 
effective  in  stopping  complaints. 

Last  year  the  situation  came  to  a  head.  This  time  the 
newspaper,  although  it  took  twenty-five  summaries  of  needs 
of  families  from  the  Family  Welfare  Association  and 
printed  them,  also  asked  its  readers  to  send  in  names  of 
families  needing  help.  The  reporter  used  as  her  first  story 
the  plight  of  a  family  outside  the  city  of  Minneapolis,  a 
case  which  was  being  well  handled  by  the  county  board  of 
an  adjoining  county.  It  was  a  hair-raiser.  A  family 
marooned  on  a  desert  island  could  not  have  been  worse  off, 
according  to  the  article.  Instantly  there  came  complaints 
from  persons  who  accused  the  Community  Fund  agencies 
of  neglect.  The  editor  was  interviewed. 

"But  we  cannot  raise  money,"  he  said,  "unless  the  stories 
are  written  in  an  appealing  way." 

We  said  that  the  families  were  known  to  the  social 
agencies  and  were  being  looked  out  for,  and  that  he  didn't 
need  to  raise  money  for  them.  Were  we  sure? 

We  agreed  to  clear  all  the  cases  sent  in  by  readers  and 
report  to  him.  At  the  end  of  the  first  week  only  twenty 
names  had  been  sent  in,  nineteen  of  them  in  Minneapolis. 
This  small  number  in  itself  was  a  surprise  to  the  editor. 
Clearance  showed  that  thirteen  of  the  families  had  already 
been  registered  for  Christmas  care  in  the  holiday  exchange- 
Even  more  interesting  was  the  fact  that  quite  aside  from 
Christmas  registration  fourteen  families  were  currently 
under  care  as  follows: 

5  Family  Welfare  Association 
5  Children's  Protective  Society 
i  Catholic  Central  Bureau 

1  Church 

2  Tax-supported  agencies 

Of  the  remaining  five,  all  were  visited  by  the  Family 
Welfare  Association.  Two  were  getting  on  as  usual  and 
themselves  said  they  required  no  assistance.  Three  were 
taken  under  care  by  the  Family  Welfare  Association  on 
account  of  health  conditions  and  approaching,  though  not 
immediate,  financial  needs.  Not  a  single  instance  was  re- 
ported to  the  paper  of  need  hitherto  unknown  to  the  agencies 
that  register  in  the  Confidential  Exchange. 

Still  the  editor  seemed  unconvinced.  The  plea  for  a 
change  on  the  ground  that  his  articles  were  hurting  other 
families  whose  support  through  the  year  was  dependent 
upon  the  Community  Fund,  and  the  records  showing  that 
the  agencies  were  on  the  job,  were  only  partly  effective. 

Then  we  changed  tactics.  We  interpreted  the  professional 
standards  of  family  case  work  showing  how  the  visitor 
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works  with  a  plan  in  which  the  family  shares,  a  plan  which 
has  for  its  object  ultimate  independence,  yes,  independence 
even  of  Christmas  givers.  The  editor  came  to  see  that  even 
Christmas  baskets  and  gifts  when  gained  not  by  foresight, 
not  by  careful  planning  and  scrimping  and  saving  but 
merely  by  getting  the  family  name  on  a  list,  may  have 
dangers.  The  results  were  not  just  what  we  wanted.  The 
editor  abandoned  the  series  entirely.  He  was  not  angry; 
merely  decisive.  He  has  been  most  cooperative  ever  since. 
But  the  point  is  that  what  results  were  accomplished  came 
principally  from  a  careful  interpretation  of  the  professional 
standards  of  the  family  agencies. 

Holding  high  the  standards — and  the  result — is  illustrated 
in  the  experience  of  the  Minneapolis  Infant  Welfare 
Society.  For  some  years  Minneapolis  was  over-run  with 
baby  shows.  Did  a  department  store  have  a  sale  of  linens 
it  was  felt  that  nothing  but  a  baby  show  would  make  it 
complete.  Was  there  a  trade  week  in  the  south,  north  or 
northeast  sections,  the  management  seemed  to  feel  that  a 
baby  show  would  make  success  certain.  Children  were 
brought  together,  kept  waiting  for  hours  with  flies,  dust, 
sunshine  and  sometimes  rain  beating  upon  them.  And  the 
best  baby  was  generally  the  one  with  the  prettiest  ribbon 
who  wasn't  crying  when  the  judges  came  around. 

The  Infant  Welfare  Society  and  Community  Fund  office 
were  frequently  called  upon  at  the  last  minute  to  provide 
judges  or  nurses,  and  we  often  acted  in  a  spirit  of  com- 
promise. But  we  found  that  half-hearted  opposition  was  of 
no  avail  and  came  out  flatly  against  the  baby  show. 
We  supported  the  Infant  Welfare  Society  where  it 
stated  that  those  seeking  to  capitalize  the  child  life  of  the 
city  for  business  purposes  were  a  menace.  Cooperation 
in  supplying  nurses  or  judges  was  flatly  refused.  It  wasn't 
long  before  this  opposition  became  known  to  promoters, 
press  agents,  photographers  and  stores. 

Recently  a  department  store  manager  wanted  to  celebrate 
Child  Health  Day  with  a  display  of  baby  clothing  and 
accessories.  He  had  baby  show  on  top  of  his  list  as  he  was 
a  newcomer  to  the  city.  It  was  the  photographer  whom  he 
called  in  who  told  him  "Look  out  for  the  Infant  Welfare 
Society."  The  manager  interviewed  the  Infant  Welfare 
executive.  He  argued  that  babies  came  together  on  street 
cars  and  in  parks,  that  mothers  would  not  bring  sick  babies 
anyway  since  a  sick  baby  wouldn't  win  a  prize. 

He  was  asked  what  good  the  show  would  do.  He  men- 
tioned the  proposed  cash  and  other  prizes.  But  was  it  a 
fair  contest — should  curls  and  pretty  clothes  form  the  basis 
of  the  estimate  of  a  baby's  health?  Would  anything  be 
gained  for  child  health?  He  thought  a  physician  could  do 
the  judging-  It  was  explained  how  the  physicians  felt  about 
such  shows.  He  was  told  what  an  amount  of  equipment 
and  time  would  be  necessary  even  for  a  superficial  examina- 
tion ;  that  even  then  no  good  would  result  unless  the  babies 
were  brought  back  for  subsequent  examinations,  and  this 
was  the  task  of  the  private  physician  in  the  case  of  families 
able  to  afford  it,  and  of  the  society's  clinics  if  they  were  not. 

When  he  asked  upon  what  basis  the  Infant  Welfare 
Society  would  cooperate,  he  was  told  that  it  would  help 
him  plan  a  really  educational  exhibit  for  mothers.  Stimula- 
tion of  child  training  must  be  the  key  of  the  exhibit.  A 
collection  of  the  most  recent  books  on  child  care  would  be 
provided.  Problems  in  child-training  could  be  discussed  by 
the  mothers  with  the  nurse  in  attendance. 

The  exhibit  was  carried  on  with  this  plan  in  mind  and 


proved  successful.  Many  mothers  registered  their  babies, 
thus  providing  a  mailing  list  for  the  advertising  manager. 
He  was  happy.  The  nurse,  a  former  supervisor  of  the 
Infant  Welfare  Society,  was  kept  busy  discussing  child 
problems  with  mothers  who  called.  Pamphlets  on  child 
health  were  distributed ;  books  were  on  display. 

Has  the  Infant  Welfare  Society  lost  friends  by  this 
staunch  support  of  its  professional  standards?  Quite  the 
contrary.  It  occupies  a  stronger  position  than  before  through 
its  frank  championing  of  the  rights  of  the  child.  No  protest 
has  come  to  the  Community  Fund  office  against  the  attitude 
of  the  society  in  opposing  the  baby  show. 

Through  liaison  publicity  we  have  at  last  changed  the 
name  Charity  to  Social  Work  so  effectively  that  every 
newspaper  copy-reader  in  Minneapolis  uses  the  term  with 
familiarity  and  by  preference.  Agencies  which  had  the 
word  Charity  in  their  corporate  names  have  changed  them. 

What  of  the  agencies  which  do  not  set  their  standards  as 
high  as  the  leaders  in  their  groups?  They,  too,  are  affected 
favorably  by  stating  the  highest  standards.  The  power  of 
example  where  there  is  also  cooperation  and  mutual  friend- 
liness is  of  vast  effect. 


You'll  Be  Interested  In 

Recent  articles,  pamphlets  and  books  bearing  on  admin- 
istration. The  periodicals  drawn  on  for  this  bibliography 
include:  System;  American  Stationer  and  Office  Man- 
ager; Printer's  Ink;  The  Compass;  The  Family;  Better 
Times;  Postage;  St.  Louis  Community  Courier;  Bulletins 
of  the  Boston  and  Chicago  Councils  of  Social  Agencies. 
Suggested  additions  to  the  list  will  be  welcomed. 


STYLE   BOOK  FOR   WRITERS  AND   EDITORS,   by   C.   O.   Syl- 
vester Mowson.     213  pp.     Pri 
or    postpaid   of    The    Surrey. 


Price  $1.50.     T.  Y.  Crowell,  New  York, 


>v   C. 
II,  Ne 


Handy  reference  when  writing  for  publication  or  for  corre- 
spondence. Variety  of  forms  for  formal  as  well  as  business 
correspondence;  punctuation;  diction;  sizes  and  styles  of  type, 

PERSONNEL  ADMINISTRATION,  by  Tend  and  Metcalf  (Re- 
vised edition).  500  pp.  Price  $5.00.  McGraw  Hill,  New  York, 
or  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

Chapters   18  and  25    contain  a  discussion  of   principles  of  value 

to  all    social   work   executives. 

BUSINESS  METHODS  IN  VISITING  NURSE  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS, by  Dorothy  Denting.  Public  Health  Nurse  for  Septem- 
ber 1926. 

Some   practical   suggestions. 

HOW  TO  WRITE  BETTER  LETTERS,  by  James  Pickeni. 
Postage  for  November. 

Six   rules   for  correspondents    and   form-letter   writers. 

THE  SALES  VALUE  OF  SLOGANS  ON  LETTERHEADS. 
Printer's  Ink,  December  16. 

HOW  OLD  SHOULD  A  SALESMAN  BE?  Printer's  Ink  {or 
December  9. 

At  what  point  is  the  experience  of  age  outweighted  by  the  loss 
of  initiative? 

HOW  CAN  WE  INTERPRET  SOCIAL  WORK  TO  THE 
PUBLIC?  by  Dorothy  Wysor.  The  Famly  for  December,  1926. 

THE  COLUMBUS  SITUATION.  Report  of  the  sub-committee  of 
the  American  Association  of  Social  Workers.  The  Compass  for 
December. 

In  the  American  Stationer  and  Office  Manager  for 
November : 

WHY  DO  EMPLOYEES  QUIT  THEIR  JOBS?  by  Lloyd  R. 
Miller. 

Labor  turnover  and  how  to  deal  with  it.  Especially  interesting 
to  large  agencies, 

OFFICE  MANAGER'S  QUESTION  BOX,  by  J.  H.  MacDonald. 
A  new  monthly  deportment. 

In  November:  lateness;  information  on  office  equipment  avail- 
able through  manufacturers;  wooden  vs.  steel  hies. 

In  Better  Times  tor  December  6 : 

HOW   THE   OTHER   HALF    GIVES. 

Secretarial  watch-dogs  tell  how  rich  philanthropists  deal  with 
charity  appeals. 

NEW   WAY   TO    PERSONALIZE   FORM    LETTERS. 
The   Lougee    process    for   duplicating   handwriting. 

USES    OF   NEWSPAPER   CLIPPINGS. 
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Welcome,  National  Conference! 

GERARD  S.  NOLLEN,  president  of 
one  of  the  largest  insurance  com- 
panies west  of  New  York,  has  ac- 
cepted the  chairmanship  of  the  local  com- 
mittee on  arrangements  for  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work  which  is  ex- 
pected to  bring  to  Des  Moines  between 
four  and  five  thousand  people,  May  11-18. 
Mr.  Nollen  is  issuing  the  following  letter 
of  invitation  addressed  to  Dr.  John  A. 
Lapp  of  Chicago,  president  of  the  Con- 
ference: 

"The  forthcoming  National  Conference 
of  Social  Work  to  be  held  in  Des  Moines 
next  May  will  bring  to  many  of  us  in 
Iowa,  as  well  as  in  Des  Moines,  the  reali- 
zation of  an  ambition  we  have  had  for 
several  years.  We  are  keenly  alive  to  the 
significance  of  this  conference  to  our  state 
and  our  city. 

"Realizing  the  vital  importance  to  our 
own  community  of  scientific  and  effectively 
organized  welfare  work,  we  are  anxious 
to  do  everything  within  our  power  to  con- 
tribute to  the  success  of  this  conference. 
Unquestionably  the  modern  development  of 
the  science  of  social  service  is  of  major 
importance  to  human  welfare  in  an  in- 
dustrialized world. 

"We  extend  to  you  and  all  members  of 
the  conference  a  hearty  welcome  to  Des 
Moines." 

Mr.  Nollen  is  a  former  president  of  the 
Des  Moines  Public  Welfare  Bureau  or 
community  chest  and  is  at  present  a 
member  of  the  boards  of  several  social 
agencies.  His  company  is  the  owner  of 
radio  station  WHO. 

Rowland  Haynes  to  Chicago 

"D  OWLAND  HAYNES.  who  has  been 
•^-  director  of  the  Welfare  Federation  of 
Cleveland  for  exactly  five  years,  has  an- 
nounced his  resignation  effective  Febru- 
ary i  to  become  secretary  of  the  University 
of  Chicago.  He  has  had  a  varied  ex- 
perience in  social  and  educational  work, 
which  he  feels  are  closely  interrelated,  and 
as  he  expresses  it,  "I  do  not  feel  that  I  am 
jumping  out  of  social  work  so  much  as 
that  I  am  merely  getting  into  another 
phase  of  it." 

As  secretary  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  Mr.  Haynes  will  act  as  one  of  five 
men  who  are  helping  to  shape  the  educa- 
tional and  administrative  policies  of  the 
institution,  and  he  will  aid  in  the  con- 
tinuous upbuilding  of  its  endowment.  The 
university  frequently  receives  bequests  and 
gifts  in  the  form  of  contingent  funds,  to  be 
used  for  specific  purposes  provided  a 
specified  sum  can  be  raised  from  other 
sources.  It  will  be  Mr.  Haynes'  respon- 
sibility to  assist  in  making  these  gifts 
available  by  seeing  that  the  amount  upon 
which  they  are  contingent  is  raised. 

His  successor  at  Cleveland  has  not  vet 
been  chosen. 


A  New  Periodical 

"QEGINNING  February,  the  University 
of  Chicago  Press  will  publish  a 
quarterly  magazine,  Social  Service  Review, 
devoted  to  the  scientific  and  professional 
interests  of  social  work  and  containing 
articles,  documents,  comments,  reports  of 
significant  investigations  and  reviews  of 
important  books.  It  will  be  edited  by  the 
faculty  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Social 
Service  Administration,  with  Edith  Abbott 
and  Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge  as  manag- 
ing editors.  Subscription  price,  $4  a  year. 

Interesting  Reprints 

THREE  of  the  addresses  made  at  the 
National  Travelers'  Aid  Societies'  an- 
nual conference  in  Cleveland  last  May 
have  been  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form: 

Stimulating  and  Satisfying  Desire  for 
Self-Improvement  of  Staff  Workers,  by 
Eva  Whiting  White,  director  of  Simmons 
College  School  of  Social  Work.  Price  8c 
each;  750  a  dozen. 

Relation  of  Travelers'  Aid  to  a  Well- 
Organized  Community  Program,  by  Miriam 
Van  Waters,  referee  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Juvenile  Court  and  author  of  Parents  in 
a  Changing  World,  a  series  of  five  articles 
now  appearing  in  The  Survey.  Price  sc 
each ;  500  a  dozen. 

Principles  of  Approach  as  Exemplified 
in  Travelers'  Aid  Work,  by  Dr.  Lawson  G. 
Lowrey,  director  Cleveland  Demonstration 
Child  Guidance  Clinic.  Price  8c  each; 
750  a  dozen. 

Address  National  Association  of  Trav- 
elers Aid  Societies,  23  W.  43rd  Street, 
New  York. 

John  L.  Whitman 

JOHN  L.  WHITMAN,  former  warden  of 
Joliet  Penetentiary,  died  in  Chicago  on 
December  13,  1926.  He  suffered  a  break- 
down shortly  after  he  was  forced  to  retire 
last  summer  on  recommendation  of  a  grand 
jury  which  investigated  the  slaying  of  a 
deputy  warden  and  the  escape  of  seven 
prisoners.  During  the  investigation  Mr. 
Whitman's  methods,  and  particularly  the 
prison  "honor  farm"  which  he  introduced, 
were  under  fire.  Physicians  said  the 
criticism  affected  his  health ;  friends  said 
it  broke  his  heart. 

Mr.  Whitman  was  a  martyr  to  the 
cruelty  of  the  Illinois  political  machine. 
Prof.  Graham  Taylor  points  out  that  he 
made  the  mistake  of  not  resigning  as  soon 
as  it  became  apparent  that  he  was  not  to 
be  allowed  to  control  the  appointment  and 
conduct  of  his  subordinates,  but  he  hoped 
against  hope  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
straighten  out  the  institution  in  spite  of 
the  politicians. 

Mr.  Whitman,  who  was  sixty-four  years 
old,  was  appointed  a  guard  in  the  Cook 
County  Jail  more  than  thirty  years  ago. 
Later  he  served  as  superintendent  of  the 
House  of  Correction,  then  as  state  super- 
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intendent  of  prisons,  and   in   1922  he  was 
made  warden  at  Joliet. 

Among  the  reforms  he  instituted  was 
abolition  of  corporal  punishment  and 
entertainment  for  prisoners  as  a  reward 
for  good  behavior.  His  plan  of  providing 
ventilation  and  sunlight  by  huge  glass 
walls  facing  the  cells  has  been  adopted 
in  other  institutions. 

The  Degree  of  M.  S.  S. 

THE  Smith  College  School  of  Social 
Work  has  been  given  authority  to  grant 
the  degree  of  M.S.S.,  master  of  social 
science,  to  graduates  of  the  school  who  are 
also  graduates  of  colleges  of  equivalent 
standard  to  that  of  Smith  College,  and  who 
have  completed  the  course  with  a  satis- 
factory grade. 

James  F.  Jackson 

WORD  of  the  death  of  James  F. 
Jackson,  in  Santa  Barbara,  Cali- 
fornia, was  received  just  as  this  issue 
of  The  Survey  was  in  press.  The  funeral 
was  held  in  Santa  Barbara  on  January  5 
and  burial  will  be  at  his  early  home, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Mr.  Jackson  entered  social  work  in 
1890  as  secretary  of  the  St.  Paul  As- 
sociated Charities.  A  few  years  in  the 
New  York  Charity  Organization  Society 
and  the  Minneapolis  Associated  Charities 
were  followed  by  his  long  connections 
with  Cleveland,  where  he  went  in  1904  as 
secretary  of  the  Associated  Charities, 
later  as  general  secretary  of  public 
charities  and  corrections,  a  teacher  of 
social  science  in  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity, a  founder,  trustee  and  assistant 
director  of  the  Welfare  Federation.  He 
had  been  active  in  many  social  work 
organizations,  particularly  the  National 
Conference  and  the  American  Associa- 
tion. He  has  warm  personal  friends  in 
every  state  and  city — almost  every  town 
— of  the  United  States. 


Proposed  Building  for  N.  Y. 
Agencies 

THE  Welfare  Council  of  New  York,  of 
which  William  Hodson  is  executive  di- 
rector, is  studying  the  possibility  of  erect- 
ing a  building  in  which  the  social  agencies 
of  the  city  will  find  under  one  roof 
adequate,  convenient  and  reasonable  office- 
space.  The  project  would  involve,  prob- 
ably, $4,000,000  and  space  would  rent  for 
$1.50  a  square  foot  as  opposed  to  $3.00 
a  square  foot  which  many  agencies  are 
now  paying  (present  average  $1.80  a 
square  foot). 

Miscellaneous 

ANNA  E.  RICHARDSON,  formerly  dean 
of  home  economics  at  Iowa  State  College, 
has  been  appointed  by  the  American  Home 
Economics  Association  as  field  worker  in 
child  development  and  parental  education. 
This  work  has  been  made  possible  by  a 
grant  from  the  Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller 
Memorial  running  over  four  years,  during 
which  time  Miss  Richardson  will  make  a 
study  of  the  work  which  is  being  done  in 
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child  development  through  nursery  schools 
and  other  agencies.  She  will  be  particularly 
oncerned  with  formlating  plans  by  which 
hild  study  and  development  may  be  car- 
•ied  on  in  home  economics  departments  and 
ilasses    where    pre-parental    education    is 
given  to  students  in  home  economics.    She 
vill     also    give     attention     to     plans     for 
arental     education.      Consultant     service 
vill   be  offered   in   child-development   and 
parental-education   programs. 

JANET  GEISTER,  R.N.,  formerly  ex- 
cutive  secretary  of  the  Association  of 
Tuberculosis  Clinics,  New  York  city,  has 
een  appointed  director  of  the  American 
Curses'  Association.  The  A.N.A.  now  has 

membership  of  54,000  and  is  known  as 
he  largest  professional  women's  organiza- 
on  in  the  work.  Miss  Geister  was  a 
nember  of  the  committee  which,  in  1925, 
nade  a  study  of  private-duty  nursing  in 
York  state.  It  was  this  study  on 
vhich  Mary  Ross  drew  for  her  well- 
nown  article,  Private  Duty  or  Private 
jfe,  in  The  Survey  for  February  15,  1926. 

'FHE  FEDERAL  CHILDREN'S  BUREAU 
^  is  making  a  study  of  poor  relief  and  the 
care  of  children  in  typical  counties  of  the 
itate   of   Washington.     Such    a   study   was 
quested    at  the   Spokane   meeting  of  the 
State    Conference    of    Social    Work,    June 
1925,  as  a  result  of  advice  given  by  Wil- 
liam' Hodson,   then   with  the  Russell   Sage 
Foundation. 

THE  CALIFORNIA  STATE  DEPART- 
MENT of  Public  Welfare  has  secured  the 
cooperation  of  the  newspapers  of  Los 
Angeles  in  the  elimination  of  advertise- 
nents  of  children  for  adoption. 

5ERTRUDE  STEIN,  who  used  to  be  with 
he  rehabilitation  service  of  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Education,  is  starting 
an  employment  bureau  which,  she  hopes, 
"will  do  a  real  social  service  job  on  a  com- 
mercial basis."  Her  office  is  at  18  East 
41  street,  New  York  city. 

M|ARIAN  BULLARD,  artist  and  author 
of  Woodstock,  New  York,  has  taken  charge 
of  the  art  department  of  Greenwich  House, 
New  York  city.  She  will  be  associated  with 
Victor  Salvatore,  the  sculptor,  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  art  committee  of  the  house, 
and  with  Maud  Robinson,  who  has  helped 
Greenwich  House  pottery  to  achieve  a  high 
reputation.  Newer  divisions  of  the  depart- 
ment, such  as  wood-carving  and  design, 
under  Nicolas  Famigletti  and  Mary  E. 
Carpenter,  have  also  attained  distinction. 

GRACE  POWERS  has  been  appointed 
social  worker  in  the  new  Criminal  Courts 

§anch   of  the   Legal   Aid   Bureau   of   the 
arities  of  Chicago,  jointly  managed  by 
iresentatives  of  Northwestern  University 
100!  of  Law,  the  Chicago  Bar  Associa- 
tion and  the  United  Charities  of  Chicago. 
It  is  largely  supported  from  the  income  of 
the     Raymond     Foundation     of    the     Law 
School,  which  is  the  first  endowment  given 
to  a  law  school  the  income  of  which  must 
be  used  for  a  legal  clinic. 

I  BY  A  RECENT  readjustment  of  the 
field  territory  of  the  American  Association 
for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work, 
Annie  I.  Gerry  covers  New  England,  with 
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headquarters  in  Charlemont,  Mass.;  and 
Mary  E.  Lucas  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia  and 
West  Virginia,  with  headquarters  in  New 
York. 

DR.  RACHEL  E.  YARROS  has  been  ap- 
pointed professor  of  social  hygiene  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  and  is  probably  the 
only  woman  in  the  world  holding  such  a 
position. 

THOSE  NOW  ENROLLING  at  the  Na- 
tional Training  School  for  Institution  Ex- 
ecutives and  Other  Workers,  located  at 
Children's  Village,  Dobbs  Ferry,  New 
York,  will  have  the  advantage  of  studying 
and  working  in  cooperation  with  a  well- 
equipped  psychiatric  clinic.  Dr.  R.  R. 
Williams,  formerly  with  the  Child  Guid- 
ance Clinic  in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  will 
be  the  psychiatrist  in  charge  of  the  new 
clinic,  which  has  been  made  possible 
through  a  grant  from  the  Commonwealth 
Fund. 

Nose  Wipin'  Free 

"HE  following  business  card,  distributed 
•*•  by    an    enterprising   youngster    is    self- 
explanatory.     Here  is  a  new  and  lucrative 
field  with   little  competition: 


MR.  GERALD  ALLEN,  JR. 

Personal  Escorter 
Tots  and  Kiddies  took  to  school 
and  returned  prompt  in  perfect  con- 
dishion  if  received  that  way.  Mili- 
tary disipline.  Rates  250  a  weak. 
Speshiol  rates  to  twins.  Refined 
conversashion.  No  extry  charge  for 
nose  wipin.  All  I  ast  is  a  trial. 


From  Cleveland  Welfare  Fed.  Bulletin. 

Elections  and  Appointments 

EGIE  M.  ASHMUN  as  executive  secretary 
San  Francisco  Chapter  A.R.C. 

GEORGE  R.  liEDINGER  as  executive  secre- 
tary, Pennsylvania  Conference  on  Social  Wel- 
fare, succeeding  Ernest  H.  Cole.  The  state 
conference  combines  this  year  with  the  All- 
Philadelphia  Conference  in  Philadelphia,  Febru- 
ary 9-12. 

ELIZABETH  BLACK,  formerly  supervisor, 
Children  s  Bureau,  Cleveland,  as  case  supervisor, 
Children's  Bureau,  S.P.C.C.,  New  Orleans. 

ANNA  H.  BORDEN  as  assistant  secretary 
Family  Social  Service,  Des  Moines. 

HENRY  F.  BURT,  for  the  past  four  years 
general  secretary  Family  Welfare  Society,  Pro> 
idence,  and  secretary  Council  of  Social  Agencies, 
as  executive  secretary,  Providence  Community 

LELAH'  BUCKINGHAM  as  hospital  social 

worker  at  Fitzsimmons  General  Hospital,  Denver. 

CAROLINE  CLARK  as  field  worker  Ohio 
Hygiene  Council,  succeeding;  Permelia  Shields. 

MARGARET  B.  CORNELL,  formerly  execu- 
tive secretary  Los  Angeles  Chapter,  A.R.C.,  an 
chapter  correspondent,  National  Headquarters, 
A.R.C. 

ETHEL  COTTER,  formerly  assistant  to  gen- 
eral  secretary  Social  Welfare  League  of  Seattle, 
as  supervisor  reception  department,  Pennsylvania 
Children  s  Aid  Society,  Philadelphia 

COUNTEE  CULLEN,  who  was  one  of  the 
contributors  to  the  Harlem  numbers  of  The  Sur- 
vey, as  assistant  to  the  editor  of  Opportunity 
magazine,  published  by  the  National  Urban 
League. 

.  SAMUEL  B.  DANLEY,  JR.  formerly  proba- 
tion officer,  Los  Angeles  Tuvenile  Court,  as  exec- 
utive secretary  Springfield  (111.)  Urban  League. 

MRS.  ARTHUR  M.  DOW,  formerly  mem- 
bership secretary  St.  Louis  Y.W.C.A.,  as  home 
secretary,  Cleveland  Y.W.C.A. 
,  R-  W,'  ELTON  as  secretary  Community  Af- 
fairs Division,  Pittsburgh  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

DR.  ARTHUR  B.  EMMONS  2d.  formerly 
director  Harvard  Mercantile  Health  Work  and 
author  of  Health  Control  in  Mercantile  Life,  as 
associate  secretary  American  Public  Health  As- 
sociation. 
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BENJAMIN  GLASSBERG  as  executive  di- 
rector of  Federated  Jewish  Charities  of  Mil- 
waukee. 

CARL  S.  GOODYEAR  as  director  of  Health, 
and  Florence  MacKnight,  R.N.,  as  after-care 
nurse,  Syracuse  Health  Demonstration. 

SARA  ARMSTRONG  HALL,  formerly  field 
representative,  A.R.C.,  for  Maryland  and  Penn- 
sylvania, as  chapter  correspondent  at  National 
Headquarters,  A.R.C. 

MABEL  HEAD,  formerly  executive  secretary, 
Y.W.C.A.,  Asilomar,  Calif.,  as  general  secretary 
Cleveland  Y.W.C.A. 

(DORIS  HOWARD  as  recreational  worker, 
U.  S.  Veterans  Hospital,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

DR.  H.  E.  KLEINSCHMIDT,  formerly  on 
the  staff  of  the  Ohio  State  Department  ot 
Health,  as  supervisor  of  Medical  Service,  Na- 
tional Tuberculosis  Association. 

LOUISE  L'ENGLE,  formerly  nutrition  work- 
er at  Mulberry  Health  Center,  New  York  City, 
as  assistant  to  national  director  of  Nutrition 
Service,  A.R.C. 

LEO  MCCARTHY  as  office  manager  of  St. 
Louis  Community  Fund  and  secretary  of  the 
Central  Purchasing  Bureau,  a  department  of  the 
St.  Louis  Community  Council. 

TIMOTHY  J.  McCARTY,  formerly  secretary 
Community  Chest.  Montgomery,  Ala.,  as  field 
representative,  A.R.C. 

META  C.  MEISNER  as  head  resident  Henry 
Booth  House,  Chicago,  succeeding  Mrs.  Henry 
Kultchar. 

N.  EMILY  MOHR,  after  two  years  absence 
in  Europe,  as  director  Social  Service  Exchange, 

"ROLF  NUGENT  to  staff  of  Department  of 
Remedial  Loans,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  in 
charge  of  credit-union  work. 

ISABELLE  PELLY  formerly  a  supervisor 
with  Pennsylvania  Children  t  Aid  Society,  to 
staff.  Pennsylvania  Dept.  of  Welfare. 

MAUDE  PURNELL  as  head  worker  at 
Grovesnor  Neighborhood  House.  New  York. 

BLANCHE  RENARD,  formerly  office  man- 
ager of  the  Community  Fund  and  Community 
Council  of  St.  Louis,  as  budget  secretary  of  the 
Community  Fund  and  in  charge  of  research  for 
Community  Council.  She  continues  as  associate 
director  of  the  Community  Council. 

PAULINE  RODEFER  as  information  assis- 
tant in  War  Service.  National  Headquarters, 
A.R.C. 

R.    W.    ROBERTSON    as    superintendent    of 
recreation,    Oakland,     Calif.,    succeeding    Jay 
Nash. 

MRS.    THOMAS    ROSS    as    executive    sec 
tary,     Family     Welfare     Association,     Evansville, 
Ind.7    • 

DR.  W.  P.  SHEPARD  as  director,  western 
welfare  division,  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company,  succeeding  Alexander  Fleisher. 
/'DR.  CARRIE  WEAVER  SMITH  to  staff  of 
Bureau  of  Venereal  Disease  Control,  New 
Jersey  State  Department  of  Health. 

HELEN  STORY  as  supervisor,  Family  Serv- 
ice Organization,  Louisville,  Ky. 

EFFIE  T.  TAYLOR,  a  member  of  faculty 
of  Yale  School  of  Nursing,  as  professor  of 
psychiatric  nursing. 

ANNA  L.  TITTMAN,  for  the  past  three 
years  staff  assistant  for  vocational  service  of 
the  National  Organization  for  Public  Health 
Nursing,  transferred  to  the  staff  of  the  Joint 
Vocational  Service  (the  amalgamation  of  the 
vocational  services  of  the  N.O.P.H.N.  and  the 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers)  at 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 

MIRIAM  VAN  WATERS  as  national  chair- 
man of  juvenile  protection,  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers. 

GERTRUDE  WADLAND  as  social  service 
worker,  Bureau  of  Tuberculosis.  Syracuse 
Health  Demonstration. 

JEAN  WALKER,  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
the  Department  of  Social  Service,  University 
of  Toronto,  as  Toronto  secretary.  Social  Hygiene 
Council  of  Canada. 

SARA  WEINBERG  formerly  with  the  Jewish 
Social  Service  Bureau  of  Cleveland,  as  case 
worker  with  Jewish  Federation  of  Indianapolis. 
M.  L.  WOUGHTER,  formerly  administrative 
secretary,  American  Heart  Association,  New 
York  State  Nurses'  Association. 

Resignations  and  Leaves 

EDITH  BAIN,  supervisor  Family  Service 
Organization,  Louisville,  on  year's  leave  of  ab- 
sence to  attend  New  York  School  of  Social 
Work. 

FRED  EVANS,  of  the  staff  of  the  American 
Association  for  Community  Organization,  on 
leave  recuperating  from  illness. 

ALEXANDER  FLEISHER  as  director,  west- 
ern welfare  division,  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  succeeded  by  Dr.  W.  P.  Shepard. 

MYRTLE  GRISHAM  as  nursing  field  repre- 
sentative, A.R.C.,  for  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma, 
to  be  married. 

THERESA  KRAKER  as  associate  director 
National  Organization  for  Public  Health  Nurs- 
ing, to  join  the  Division  of  Rural  Hospitals  of  the 
Commonwealth  Fund. 

THEODORA  LsGROS  as  itinerant  instructor 
in  home  hygiene,  A.R.C.,  to  work  for  Haitian 
government. 
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Over  My  Desk 

A  Monthly  Talk  with  Executives 
By  EL  WOOD  STREET 

Director,  Community  Council  of  St.  Louis 


Two-Shift  Day  in  the  Office 

DR.  HAVEN  EMERSON,  well-known  to  all  Survey 
readers,  tells  of  a  friend  of  his,  a  landscape  architect, 
who  has  organized  his  office  on  a  two-shift  basis  so  that  the 
clerks  and  most  of  the  other  help  work  in  two  shifts,  on- 
from  9  to  I  o'clock  and  the  second  from  I  to  5. 

This  gives  the  landscape  architect  the  advantage  of  a 
straight  eight-hour  day  in  the  office  without  lunch-hour 
having  to  be  taken  out,  while  his  employes,  by  working  the 
four-hour  stretches,  can  go  at  higher  speed  and  get  more 
done  than  if  they  worked  a  whole  day.  Furthermore,  they 
are  not  inclined  to  take  time  off  for  shopping,  visiting,  etc., 
as  is  sometimes  the  case  in  offices  on  the  eight-hour  basis. 

The  employer  finds  it  very  easy  to  get  women  who  are 
looking  for  half-day  jobs,  frequently  women  with  families 
who  do  not  need  to  work  full  time  and  want  to  have  time 
free  for  home  life.  He  finds  that  the  work  of  the  two  shifts 
pieces  together  very  well  and  there  is  not  the  lost  motion 
one  might  suppose  when  the  second  shift  takes  over  the  work. 

There  seems  no  good  reason  why  such  a  plan  should  not 
be  adopted  by  social  agencies.  Has  anyone  tried  it? 

Insurance  for  Social  Agencies 

Has  your  institution  sufficient  insurance?  One  social 
agency  had  a  coverage  of  80  per  cent  of  its  insurable  value 
based  on  original  cost.  Values  were  recently  found  to  be 
considerably  higher.  An  insurance  survey,  such  as  any  com- 
petent insurance  agent  is  qualified  to  make,  might  well  be 
made  both  of  the  present  value  of  institutional  property  of 
social  agencies  and  of  the  desirability  of  100  per  cent  cover- 
age. Social  agencies  should  also  consider  the  desirability  of 
public  liability  insurance,  employer's  liability,  tornado  and 
elevator  insurance,  fidelity  bonds  for  persons  handling  or 
responsible  for  funds,  burglary,  and  hold-up  insurance  to 
cover  safes  and  the  maximum  amount  of  cash  likely  to  be 
in  the  safe,  automobile  insurance  including  fire,  theft,  lia- 
bility, and  property  damage,  and  boiler  insurance  against 
break-down,  explosion  and  damage  to  property. 

Discount  Your  Bills 

Is  your  agency  making  all  the  savings  it  might  by  dis- 
counting bills  on  which  discount  for  cash  is  allowed  by  the. 
tenth  of  each  month  ? 

Who  Takes  Your  Dictation? 

Many  social  agencies  are  discovering  that  the  use  of  a 
dictating  machine  such  as  the  Ediphone  or  the  Dictaphone 
saves  the  price  of  the  equipment  in  the  first  year  of  use. 
Executives  and  case-workers  can  dictate  their  correspondence 
or  case-records  at  noon  hour,  after  working  hours,  or  at 
any  other  time  when  a  stenographer  is  not  available.  The 
stenographer's  time  is  saved  for  continuous  effort  at  tran- 
scribing dictation  or  doing  other  work  instead  of  having 


to  spend  time  taking  dictation  and  waiting  while  the  dictator 
answers  telephone  calls  or  attends  to  other  details.  In  the 
office  of  a  social  agency  case-workers  can  be  assigned  definite 
hours  to  use  a  dictating  machine  kept  in  a  special  dictating 
room;  or  the  office  boy  can  move  the  dictating  machine 
around  from  one  dictator  to  another  at  scheduled  times. 

Making  It  Stick 

As  Mr.  Leffingwell,  the  office  administration  specialist, 
on  one  of  his  infrequent  but  welcome  visits  the  other  day, 
watched  me  paste  a  list  of  symbols  into  a  binder  for  cam- 
paign schedules,  he  suggested  this  little  "dodge"  which  may 
be  of  some  value  to  those  who  do  considerable  pasting.  In- 
stead of  using  paste  for  making  one  sheet  of  paper  stick  to 
another  or  to  a  cardboard,  use  rubber  cement,  coating  both 
sheets  with  it,  then  press  together  the  surfaces  which  are  to 
adhere  and  rub  them  down.  By  this  method  the  thinnest 
paper  can  be  made  to  adhere  without  wrinkling,  and  still 
better,  if  it  is  ever  desired  to  separate  the  sheets,  they  can 
be  just  pulled  apart. 

Up-to-date  Lists  for  the  Campaign 

Charles  O.  Lee,  executive  secretary  of  the  Tulsa  Com- 
munity Fund,  says  that  in  preparation  for  his  campaign  a 
number  of  girls  were  hired  to  make  a  survey  of  down  town 
business  firms  a  few  weeks  prior  to  the  campaign.  In  this 
way  they  secured  an  up-to-date  list  not  only  of  firms  but  of 
all  employes  within  each  firm.  Mr.  Lee  feels  that  this  is  an 
excellent  plan  for  a  small  city. 

Mr.  Lee  also  suggests  the  idea  of  sending  questionnaires 
to  the  various  firms  in  the  city,  asking  them  for  their  payroll 
list  of  names  and  requesting  that  they  indicate  executives 
or  higher  paid  employes.  Such  information  would  supply 
valuable  data  for  the  Employe  Division  of  the  campaign 
and  would  give  the  basis  for  a  fresh  and  up-to-date  prospect 
list  for  the  campaign.  Such  a  plan  would  be  especially  ap- 
plicable to  a  rapidly  growing  city. 

When  You  Enlarge  the  Staff 

The  Chicago  Y.M.C.A.  furnishes  suggestions  as  to  stand- 
ards of  efficiency  for  a  Y.M.C.A.  secretary  which  might 
be  worth  consideration  in  connection  with  other  fields  of 
social  work: 

1.  Ability  and  training  as  a  student — Source  of  inspira- 
tion and  information.   Education.    Investigating  Y  problems. 
What  has  he  written — letters,  reports,  etc.? 

2.  Proved  ability  to  grow — Does  he  improve  on  what 
he  learns?    How  much  supervision  does  he  require? 

3.  Proved  ability  to  lead  in  some  form  of  direct  religious 
work — Association  is  not  a  fine  piece  of  welfare  animated 
by  a  religious  purpose.    It  is  one  of  the  outstanding  factors 
in  religious  education  today. 

4.  Ability  to  enlist,  coach  and  inspire  volunteer  service. 

5.  The   ability   to    enlist,   coach   and   inspire   secretarial 
talent — The   real   purpose  of   the   secretaryship   is   to   lead, 
teach  and  inspire. 

6.  Ability  to  operate  work  according  to  a  proved  plan — 
Can  he  plan  his  own  work?  Can  he  keep  within  his  budget? 

7.  Ability  as  a  team  worker. 

8.  Ability  to  triumph  over  difficulties. 

g.  Must  be  able  to  say  "Come  on,  boys" — not  "Go  on, 
boys." 
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The  Mexican  Church  on  Trial 

o  THE  EDITOR:  Allow  me  as  one  who  has  some  right  to 
ak  for  Mexicans  and  Spanish  Californians  from  being  in 
tact  with  them  for  some  forty  years  to  make  a  few  re- 

rks  on  the  article,  The  Mexican  Church  on  Trial,  by  Carle- 
Beals,  in  your  number  for  October  I,  1926.  First,  from 

ivate  correspondence  with  him,  I  have  learned  that  he  has 
lutely  no  qualifications  to  speak  of  the  Catholic  religion, 

en  in  Mexico.     I  will  not  speak  of  the  scornful  and  insolent 

rases  which  he  uses  of  our  most  sacred  rites,  but  he  is  so 
uninformed  that  he  does  not  know  the  most  elementary  thing 
about  our  Holy  Faith — even  in  Mexico.  In  an  August  num- 
ber of  The  Nation  he  confused  the  ceremony  of  baptism  with 
that  of  confirmation — when  he  was  in  the  Cathedral  of  Mexico 
City  the  last  week  of  public  services  in  that  city.  As  I  wrote 
him  "if  he  makes  such  mistakes  in  reporting  and  interpreting 
what  he  sees,  what  will  he  do  with  what  he  only  hears  or 
reads?" 

His  quotation  from  Julio  Guerrero  on  page  15  is  an  example 
of  the  authorities  he  relies  on.  Guerrero  is  trying  to  make  it 
appear  that  only  the  church  profits  by  candles,  etc.  But  as 
the  Indians  still  burn  candles  and  pay  someone  for  them,  how 
are  they  any  better  off  than  before?  It  is  absolutely  false 
that  even  in  Mexico,  one  cannot  be  baptized  if  he  is  poor. 
Take  this  little  phrase  to  show  the  method  by  which  Guerrero 
draws  deductions:  "Candles  cost  money,  and  as  soon  as  those 
who  offer  them  go  away,  the  sacristan  puts  them  out,  gathers 
them  up,  and  resells  them  to  the  candle-shops."  That  such  a 
thing  never  happened,  I  do  not  say,  but  what  proof  does  he 
offer  that  it  generally  happens?  It  is  a  very  small  matter,  but 
it  is  one  that  everyone  can  test  for  himself.  Burning  candles 
as  votive  offerings  is  common  all  over  the  Catholic  world — 
especially  in  Latin  countries.  Candle-ends  burn  down  and  of 
course,  for  safety  are  put  out  at  night  before  locking  up  the 
church.  If  the  old  ends  were  not  removed  by  the  sacristan 
how  could  new  candles  be  put  by  other  worshippers  in  the 
candle  stands?  There  is  no  particular  efficacy  in  burning  the 
candle  to  the  last,  anyway,  since  the  worshipper  made  the  little 
sacrifice  when  he  bought  it  at  the  candle  shop — or  in  the 
church.  It  is  all  very  babyish  to  argue  about — but  "straws 
show  which  way  the  wind  blows,"  and  anyone  can  test  this 
particular  statement  for  himself.  The  sacristan  does  not  do 
this  as  a  regular  thing  anyway.  Look  and  see.  The  sacristan 
is  not  the  church  after  all — just  a  layman.  And  if  he  does 
such  a  trick  you  may  be  sure  he  keeps  the  money  for  his  own 
family. 

Of  course,  it  is  another  base  lie  to  say  "that  indulgences 
remove  the  sorrow  of  sin  (there  is  no  sense  in  that  phrase) — 
stave  off  eternal  damnation  when  one  dies  in  mortal  sin:  but 
if  these  are  not  paid  for  by  buying  the  nine  days  (he  means 
to  say  novena)  of  mass  (es)  or  the  special  bulls  which  are 
required  etc."  Believe  me,  as  the  daughter  of  an  Episcopal 
minister  who  went  out  to  convert  the  Spanish  Californians  to 

rotestantism — that  all  this  is  rubbish.     All  it  proves  is  that 

ulio  Guerrero  was  a  very  ignorant  Catholic  if  he  was  ever 
instructed  in  his  religion  and  not  in  Protestant  schools  or 
colleges. 

:As  to  Beals  himself,  he  never  read,  or  if  he  did,  he  neither 
membered  or  understood  the  statement  of  the  Mexican  bishops 
which  they  made  when  they  found  it  necessary  to  give  up  pub- 
ic services.  They  reminded  the  people  of  what  is  a  common- 
ace  in  Catholic  theology — that  the  sacraments  of  baptism 


and  matrimony  are  precisely  those  very  sacraments  which  lay 
people  can  validly  administer  in  case  of  necessity — themselves. 
That  is  no  novelty — even  in  Mexico.  Ten  years  ago  I  read 
the  letters  of  the  Mexican  bishops  when  in  exile  in  the  United 
States  directing  the  people  how  to  conduct  a  valid  Catholic 
marriage  in  their  own  homes.  Everyone  who  has  read  a 
Catholic  catechism  knows  that  the  first  thing  it  tells  is  how 
a  layman  or  laywoman  is  to  baptize  in  case  of  necessity.  From 
all  this  you  can  see  what  nonsense  it  is  to  say  as  Beals  inter- 
prets the  bishops  of  Mexico  on  page  49:  "If  you  don't  like 
going  to  hell,  if  you  want  your  original  sin  washed  through 
baptism,  if  you  want  to  live  in  holy  wedlock  instead  of  free  love, 
then  you  must  overthrow  the  government,"  etc.  If  Beals  had 
made  them  say:  "If  you  want  public  services  again  in  the 
churches,  you  must  overthrow  the  government,"  that  would 
have  been  plausible,  although  untrue. 

As  the  newspapers  report,  the  Mexican  government  has  been 
forced  to  make  another  new  tyrannical  law — that  henceforth 
it  is  unlawful  even  to  have  mass  in  private  homes!  (Nov.  7, 
Los  Angeles  Times.)  No  matter  how  many  Mexicans  petition 
the  government  to  change  the  constitution  as  to  its  anti-religi- 
ous laws:  the  only  answer  is:  "For  more  than  a  million  Catho- 
lics petitioning  we  will  not  change  our  laws  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians,  but  for  one  General  Obregon  with  an  army  at  his 
back  we  will  change  our  constitution  forbidding  're-election 
and  candidacy  of  the  authors  of  coups  d'etat'  although  this  was 
the  slogan  of  the  Revolution  which  put  us  in  power."  Was 
there  ever  a  more  pitiful  farce! 

Have  you  read  the  articles  by  Sydney  Sutherland  in  Liberty 
for  October  9-23?  He  is  the  son  of  a  Methodist  missionary 
in  Mexico  where  he  was  born.  I  too  have  spoken  with  Meth- 
odist missionaries  from  Mexico  who  had  very  different  tales 
to  tell  from  Carleton  Beals,  and  with  Baptist  ones,  too. 

The  strangest  feature  about  Beals'  article  is  that  he  speaks 
only  of  the  rights  of  Indians,  What  about  the  white  people's 
rights?  Has  an  American  Catholic  no  right  to  be  a  Catholic 
even  in  Mexico? 

Is  Obregon  very  considerate  of  the  rights  of  the  Yaqui  Indi- 
ans, when  he  has  possession  of  their  lands?  And  the  "likes" 
of  him  would  have  left  very  few  live  Indians  in  Mexico.  From 
this  instance  we  see  that  it  was  not  the  civil  power  but  the 
church  which  protected  the  Indian  in  Mexico.  The  poor  inno- 
cent Indian  under  Carranza  thought  the  Don  Clero  (clergy) 
whom  the  revolutionists  told  him  was  the  enemy  of  Mexico 
was  not  the  same  as  the  Padrecito  (little  father)  the  country 
priest  whom  he  loved. 

ANNA  F.  RUTH 

South  Pasadena,  Cal. 

To  THE  EDITOR:  On  no  occasion  have  I  used  "scornful  and 
insolent  phrases"  about  the  Roman  Catholic  ritual;  and  indeed 
I  only  mentioned  certain  aspects  of  the  ritual  in  passing  because 
they  had  bearing  on  the  sociological  problem  involved.  I  am 
not  desirous  of  attacking  any  man's  religion  and  am  a  bit 
envious  of  Miss  Ruth  who  has  found  life  thus  simplified.  My 
article,  it  seems  to  me,  was  a  model  of  sweet  reasonableness 
in  comparison  to  that  of  Bishop  Kelley  in  the  same  issue,  who 
did  not  even  trouble  to  get  the  original  and  correct  text  of  the 
law  he  attacked. 

Miss  Ruth,  among  others,  has  showered  me  with  letters, 
most  of  which  I  have  had  no  time  to  answer;  pique,  as  she 
admits  in  her  last  personal  communication  to  me,  had  led  her 
to  treat  me  "roughly"  in  her  letter  to  you,  and  has  probably 
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An  INSTITUTE  on 
PARENTAL  EDUCATION 

For    men    and   women    engaged    in    work    with   parents,    and 
for    qualified    persons    who    are    preparing    for    such    work. 

January    17th   to    28th,    1927 
at    54     West    74th    Street,    New     York     City. 

Ten  Lectures,  open  to  the  public,  held  at  the  Hotel  Majestic 
every  week-day  morning  at  11:00  o'clock.  Subjects  of  some 
of  the  lectures  will  be:  Heredity  and  Individual  Variation; 
Stages  in  Mental  Development;  Appearance  and  Development 
of  Emotions;  The  Family,  Its  Development  and  Meaning. 
Speakers  will  include:  Dr.  Michael  Guyer,  Professor  Joseph 
Jastrow,  Dr.  Helen  T.  Woolley,  Dr.  Ernest  Groves.  Dr. 
Benjamin  C.  Gruenbergr,  and  others. 

Round  Table  Conferences,  under  the  direction  of  exper- 
ienced leaders. 

Pre-arranged  and  Directed  Observation.  Special  opportun- 
ities will  be  provided  to  visit  study  groups,  clinics,  juvenile 
courts,  special  classes,  institutions,  etc. 

For  information   concerning  fees   and  registration   write   to 

CHILD  STUDY  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

54  West  74th  Street  New  York  City 


COSMIC  ECONOMICS 

Orthodox  economics   is   the  business  of  earning   a 
living;    COSMIC  ECONOMICS     is  the   art  of 

learning  to  live. 

Lectures   by 
LESLIE  WATSON  FEARN  of  London,  England 

Hotel  Waldorf  Astoria,    12.30  P.M. 

Jan.  26th — The  Psychology  of  Strikes 

Feb.  2nd — The  Philosophy  of  Higher  Economics 

Dr.  Fearn  broadcasts  from  WMCA  Saturdays,  9  P.M. 


Keep  In  Touch 

With  Events  In  The  New  York  Public 

Schools  and  Parents'  Associations 

Week  by  Week  in 

The  School  Parent 

$1.00  A  Year 

UNITED  PARENTS'  ASSOCIATIONS  OF 
GREATER  NEW  YORK 

152   West  42nd    Street,   New   York    City 


UNITED  PARENTS'  ASSOCIATION 
152  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  City 

Please  send  me   The  School  Parent  for   one  year   for 
which  I  enclose  subscription  price  of  One  Dollar  ($1.00). 
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also  influenced  her,  along  with  the  inevitable  prejudices  that 
go  with  any  faith,  in  deciding  to  her  own  satisfaction  my  lack- 
of  qualifications.  I  have  lived  for  seven  years  in  so-called 
Catholic  countries;  I  have  attended  thousands  of  masses  and 
baptisms;  and  have  a  number  of  Catholic  priests  as  close 
friends.  In  fact  I  have  requested  some  good  Catholic  to  read 
all  of  my  articles  on  the  Church-State  controversy  in  Mexico 
before  sending  them  to  editors.  She  is  quite  mistaken  about 
The  Nation  article. 

Permit  me  to  touch  upon  some  of  the  points  she  raises, 
while  at  the  same  time  reminding  you  that  she  has  in  no  way 
dealt  with  the  fundamental  divisions  of  the  article.  I  do  not 
wish  to  defend  Guerrero,  whose  testimony  I  submitted  as  typi- 
cally Mexican  and  authoritative,  and  who  was,  in  addition,  a 
Catholic;  nor  do  I  wish  to  enter  into  an  argument  about  can- 
dle-ends. I  have  read  all  the  recent  statements  of  the  Mexican 
episcopate  and  am  quite  aware  of  their  instructions  to  the 
faithful  when  they  closed  up  shop.  And  I  distinctly  mentioned 
on  page  48:  "the  churches  are  still  open  and  the  Indian  feels 
no  particular  offense  against  his  religious  sentiments.  He  can 
still  light  his  candles  before  the  altar;  he  can  still  kneel  and 
pray;  he  can  still  organize  his  local  fiestas  and  the  placing  of 
the  church  in  the  hands  of  the  local  committee  of  ten  stirs  his 
imagination  and  flatters  his  self-importance.  .  .  .  He  dis- 
covers that  he  can  now  get  married  in  a  very  simple  but  holy 
manner  without  the  payment  of  an  exorbitant  fee.  The  other 
customary  exactions  of  the  clergy  no  longer  lay  on  him  a  con- 
stant strain.  ..." 

Obviously  in  my  later  paragraphs  I  was  referring  precisely 
to  marriage  and  baptism  in  the  church  with  a  priest  function- 
ing. Miss  Ruth  would  have  realized  this  if  she  had  read  the 
article  more  carefully.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  clergy  care- 
fully conceals  from  the  faithful  and  ignorant  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts the  possibility  of  performing  many  acts  without  the 
presence  of  a  priest.  Miss  Ruth  quibbles  over  minor  interpre- 
tations of  ritual  but  she  does  not  answer  the  main  contentions 
about  the  financial  system  as  a  whole,  or  the  political,  eco- 
nomic and  social  bearing  of  these  matters — and  these  are  the 
only  things  that  have  particular  significance  in  my  article. 

Miss  Ruth  quotes  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  which  has  been 
an  inveterate,  bitter,  and  unfair  enemy  of  Mexico  for  decades, 
regarding  a  supposed  law  recently  passed  prohibiting  masses 
in  private  homes.  No  such  law  has  been  passed.  A  ruling 
of  the  Department  of  Interior  has  specifically  clarified  this 
point,  stating  that  even  though  priests  are  not  registered,  they 
may  perform  mass  in  private  homes  for  the  family  and  their 
intimate  friends,  but  that  the  homes  cannot  be  converted  into 
public  places  of  worship  without  coming  under  the  provisions 
of  the  law.  I  might  add  that  exorbitant  rates  are  charged 
for  such  private  masses  by  the  priests,  fifty  pesos  a  head.  The 
injustice  of  this  to  the  bulk  of  the  faithful  is  obvious. 

Miss  Ruth  also  quotes  the  violent  articles  of  Sydney  Suther-- 
land  in  Liberty.  As  a  sample  of  the  kind  of  information  Miss 
Ruth  wished  foisted  upon  the  American  public,  I  might  men- 
tion that  two  of  the  pictures  illustrating  these  articles  bear 
misleading  captions.  Either  Mr.  Sutherland  or  the  editors  of 
Liberty  have  taken  a  picture  of  the  throngs  in  front  of  the 
Mexican  National  Bank  on  the  opening  day  and  have  an- 
nounced that  it  was  a  run  on  the  bank  by  Catholics  boycotting 
the  institution.  An  old  picture  of  the  earlier  days  of  the  revo- 
lution showing  peons  strung  up  in  front  of  a  church  is  ascribed 
to  the  recent  conflict.  This  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  viru- 
lent misinformation  being  put  out  by  the  Knights  of  Columbus. 
All  the  Protestant  ministers  have  obeyed  the  Mexican  laws; 
the  Protestant  churches  are  open  and  functioning.  An  Ameri- 
can can  be  a  Catholic  in  Mexico.  It  is  true  he  is,  at  present, 
without  the  ministrations  of  an  American  priest.  The  admin- 
istration, however,  is  working  on  an  amendment  or  interpre- 
tation of  the  law,  which,  when  the  present  situation  is  bridged, 
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permit  foreign  nationals  to  have  ministers   of   their  own 
ionality  instead  of   Mexicans. 

Miss  Ruth,  -by  dragging  in  extraneous  matter,  wishes  to 
ake  me  an  apologist  for  Obregon  and  Calles.  I  shall  not 
ate  upon  my  own  opinions  about  non-reelection;  and  I  have 
written  an  article  severely  criticising  the  Government's  policy 
in  the  Yaqui  trouble.  However,  I  might  mention — though  1 
do  not  take  stock  in  the  charge — that  the  Government  claim* 
that  the  Yaquis,  who  have  preserved  a  fanatical  paganism 
wrongly  labeled  Catholicism,  have  been  stirred  up  against  the 
authorities  by  the  Church  and  the  De  la  Huerta  elements.  Of 
course  the  Church  made  its  only  attempt  to  protect  the  Indian 
in  the  earlier  colonial  period  and  its  efforts  were  noble  and 
worthy  of  highest  praise.  CARLETON  BEALS 

Mexico  City 

MAKING  A  DISPENSARY  EDUCATE 

(Continued  from  page  506) 

on  the  prevention  of  tooth  decay,  showing  most  interesting 
models  of  mouth  conditions ;  and  the  Director  of  the  Food 
Clinic  assured  the  mothers  that  they  have  a  very  important 
part  to  play  in  the  development  of  the  Dispensary's  health 
program  for  their  children  by  carrying  out  faithfully  and  in- 
telligently the  treatment  given  in  the  clinics  and  by  encouraging 
the  formation  of  good  health  habits.  A  new  health  movie  was 
put  on,  after  which  the  mothers  gathered  about  candle-lighted 
tables  and  were  served  suggestively  with  cocoa,  outmeal 
macaroons  and,  in  place  of  candy,  the  stuffed  dried  fruits.  It 
was  a  successful  effort  to  arouse  them  to  give  definite  considera- 
tion to  shaping  their  children's  good  health. 

The  Food  Clinic  in  the  Dispensary  under  the  leadership  of 
Miss  Stern,  has  become  an  important  center  for  teaching  and 
demonstrating  the  new  science  of  nutrition,  to  medical  students, 
public  health  students,  social  workers,  teachers-in-training, 
student  dietitians,  etc.  To  these  groups  the  Health  Educator 
is  given  opportunity  to  present  the  developments  in  her  own 
field — the  new  emphasis  on  the  principles  of  healthful  living 
and  the  new  methods  of  teaching  health.  She  acquaints  them 
with  publications,  materials  and  sources. 

Organically  the  work  in  health  education  in  the  Boston 
Dispensary  is  attached  to  that  of  the  Food  Clinic.  The  Health 
Educator  works  under  the  supervision  of  the  Director  of  the 
Food  Clinic.  There  is  also  an  advisory  Health  Education 
Committee  composed  of  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
the  Director  of  the  Dispensary  physicians,  workers  on  the 
Dispensary  staff,  and  workers  on  the  outside  who  are  deeply 
interested  in  the  developments  of  the  public  health  movement 
and  in  the  special  field  of  health  education. 

HEART  HANDICAPS  IN  CHICAGO  INDUSTRIES 

(Continued  from  page  507) 

opportunity  for  training  during  the  working  period  of  their 
lives,  are  difficult  to  place.  They  are  still  more  difficult  to  re- 
train. Re-education  is  a  .by  word,  'but  a  slow  social  process, 
unsuited  to  amateurs.  Usually  it  is  so  difficult  among  adults 
as  to  offer  little  promise  of  solution  of  industrial  problems. 

A  study  of  the  numbers  and  types  of  industrial  cardiacs 
who  drift  to  the  free  dispensaries  of  the  city  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  less  than  one-tenth  of  all  cases  find  their  way  to 
the  clinic.  Of  this  group  25  per  cent  are  unemployable,  and 
another  42  per  cent  are  able  to  carry  on  only  if  work  is  con- 
trolled. Less  than  one-third  are  capable  of  regular  work  un- 
modified. 

The  social-industrial  machinery  of  the  Chicago  Heart  As- 
sociation has  been  made  to  include  free  service  of  its  consultant 
staff  on  all  diagnostic  and  technical  matters;  Physicians  and 
the  individual  cooperation  of  industrial  physicians  within  the 
plant;  workable  arrangements  within  industry  whereby  cardiac 
patients  certified  as  to  performance  ability  in  the  work 
laboratory  are  placed,  subject  to  supervision  of  a  vocational 
expert.  Arrangements  are  now  being  completed  for  the  conduct 
of  fatigue  studies  and  the  development  of  functional  tests 
practicable  for  the  guidance  of  personnel  departments.  More 
cooperative  effort  and  fewer  criticisms  of  personnel  procedures ; 
nore  facts  and  fewer  theories  will  be  employed  to  simplify  the 

nployer's   perplexities   in    dealing  with    these    workers. 

(In   answering   advertisements  please   mention 


THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR 
JEWISH  SOCIAL  WORK  offers  a 
fifteen  months'  course  of  study  in  Jewish 
Family  Case  Work,  Child  Care,  Com- 
munity Centers,  Federations  and  Health 
Centers. 

The  course  is  open  to  graduates  of  col- 
leges and  universities  of  recognized  stand- 
ing. Several  tuition  scholarships  and 
maintenance  fellowships  are  available  to 
especially  qualified  students. 

Special  courses  will  be  arranged  for  social 
workers  in  accordance  with  their  needs. 

For  information,  address  the 
Director 

THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

For 

JEWISH   SOCIAL  WORK 

(Initiated  by  the  National  Conference  of  Jewish  Social  Service) 
210  WEST  9IST  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


®ntoer*ttp  of  Cfjicago 


Cljf  @rabuate  &>cfx>ol  of  g>ocialg»erbite  Sto'int  nisttr  nt  i  on 

SUMMER  QUARTER 

First  Term:  June  20 — July  27 
Second  Term:  July   28 — September  2 

Spring  Quarter  begim 
March    28 

Courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.M.  and  Ph.D. 
A  limited  number  of  qualified  undergraduate  and 
unclassified  students  admitted. 

For  announcements,  apply  to  Box  55,  Faculty  Exchange 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 


HOUSES  SUPPLYING  INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

Dry  Goods 

FREDERICK  LOESER  ft  CO. 
484  Fulton  StrMt  trooklym,  •.  T, 


GTOCMTM* 

SEEMAN  BROS. 
Hndiun  and  North  Moor*  Stroete  N«w 


Electric  Clock  Sy«t« 
LOCKWCOD   &   ALMQUIST,   Inc. 
Ml    Fifth  Arena.  New  York  City 
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THE    SURVEY'S    DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE—  President,  Margaret 
Banger,  104  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Object*:  To  educate 
American  public  In  the  various  aspects  of  the  dancers  of  un- 
controlled procreation;  to  establish  centers  where  married  persons 
may  receive  contraceptive  advice  from  duly  licensed  physician*. 
Life  membership  11.00;  Birth  Control  Review  (monthly  magazine) 
12.00  per  year. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION—  K.  L,  Butterfleld, 
president;  Henry  Israel,  executive  secretary.  Room  1849,  Grand 
Central  Terminal  Bldg.,  New  York  City.  Emphasizes  the  human 
aspect  of  country  life.  Annual  membership  (6.00  Include*  "Rural 
America"  (monthly  bulletin)  and  Annual  Conference  Proceedings. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION—  Alice  L.  Ed- 
wards, executive  secretary,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Or- 
ganized for  betterment  of  conditions  In  home,  school,  institution  and 
community.  Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home  Economics:  office 
of  editor.  (17  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.;  of  business  man- 
ager, 1X11  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN    SOCIETY    FOR    THE    CONTROL    OF    CANCER—  Dr. 

George  A.  Soper,  managing  director,  25  West  43rd  Street,  New  York 
To  collect,  collate  and  disseminate  information  concerning  the 
symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention.  Publications  free 
on  request.  Annual  membership  due*,  16.00. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION—  S70  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  To  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the  social 
hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound  sex  education;  to  combat 
prostitution  and  sex  delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  In  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to  advise  in  organisation 
of  state  and  local  social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  Including  monthly  Journal. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA—  C.  C.  Carstens, 
director.  130  E.  22d  Street,  New  York  City.  A  league  of  chil- 
dren's agencies  and  institutions  to  secure  Improved  standards 
and  methods  In  -their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also  cooperates 
with  other  children's  agencies,  cities,  states,  churches,  fraternal 
orders  and  other  civic  groups  to  work  out  worth-while  result*  In 
phases  of  child  welfare  In  which  they  are  Interested. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  VILLAGE,  INCORPORATED—  Dobbs-Ferry- 
on-Hudson,  New  York.  A  national,  non-sectarian  training  school 
scientifically  equipped  for  the  study,  education  and  development 
of  problem  boys  and  girls,  on  commitment  and  by  private  arrange- 
ment —  ages  7  to  16.  Supported  largely  by  voluntary  contributions. 
For  further  information  address  Leon  C.  Faulkner,  Managing 
Director. 

COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN  FOR  HOME   MISSIONS—  156  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.     Composed  of  22  Protestant  national  women's  mission 
ooards.     Florence   E.    Qulnlan,    Executive   Secretary. 
Work  among  Farm  and  Cannery  Migrants,  Summer  service  for 

college   students,    Laura   H.    Parker,    Executive   Supervisor. 
Bureau    of    Reference    for   Migrating    People,    follow-up   of    New 
Americans,    Raymond    E.    Cole,    Executive. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN 
AMERICA—  Constituted  by  28  Protestant  communions.  Rev.  C.  S. 
Maefarland  and  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  Gen.  Sees.;  106  E.  S2d  St., 
N.  Y.  C. 

Dept.   of  Research  and  Education,   Rev.   F.  E.   Johnson,   Sec'y. 
Commissions:  Church  and  Social  Service,  Rev.  W.  M.  Tippy,  Sec'y. 
International  Justice  and  Goodwill:   Rev.   S.   L.  Oullck,   Sec'y; 
Church  and  Race  Relations:  Dr.  G.  E.  Haynes,  Sec'y. 

3IRLS  FRIENDLY  SOCIETY  IN  AMERICA—  16  East  40th  Street, 
New  York.  Girls  and  women  working  together  to  uphold  Chris- 
tian standards  of  dally  living  In  the  home,  in  the  business  world. 
and  In  tbe  community.  Numbers  nearly  60,000.  with  branches  In 
44  states. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE—  Trains  Negro  and  Indian  youth  for  com- 
munity service.  Advanced  courses:  agriculture,  builders,  business, 
home-economics,  normal.  Publishes  "Southern  Workman"  and  free 
material  on  Negro  problems.  J.  E.  Gregg,  principal. 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  METHODS  OF  PREVENTING  DE- 
LINQUENCY —  Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  executive  director,  50 
East  42d  Street,  New  York.  To  promote  the  adoption  of  sound 
methods  In  the  field,  with  particular  reference  to  psychiatric. 
clinics,  visiting  teacher  work,  and  training  for  these  and  similar- 
services;  to  conduct  related  studies,  education  and  publication. 
and  to  Interpret  the  work  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Program  for 
the  Prevention  of  Delinquency. 

NATIONAL    BOARD    OF    THE    YOUNG    WOMENS    CHRISTIAN 

ASSOCIATIONS—  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president;  Miss  Mabel 
Cratty,  general  secretary,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City 
This  organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive  and  traveling 
secretaries  to  cover  work  In  the  United  States  in  1.034  local  Y.  W 
C.  A.'s  on  behalf  of  the  industrial,  business,  student,  foreign  born, 
tndlan,  Colored  and  younger  girls.  It  has  169  American  secretaries 
tt  work  In  49  centers  in  the  Orient,  Latin  America  and  Europe. 


NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE—  Owen  R.  Lorejoj 
lec'y:  215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultural 
Investigations.  Works  for  improved  laws  and  administration 
children's  codes.  Studies  health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency 
delinquency,  etc.  Annual  membership,  J2,  $6,  J10,  !25  and  110* 
includes  monthly  bullotln.  "The  American  Child." 


NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.  (**t  1111. 
incorp.  1»14),  70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  T.  C.  (tel.  Chelsea  8774).  Pr«- 
motes  as  Its  chief  object  the  building  of  character  in  the  onlMna 
of  America  through  the  harmonious  development  of  their  bodl««, 
minds,  and  spirits.  It*  method  Is,  in  co-operation  with  other 
organizations,  to  originate  and  disseminate  educational  material 
in  the  form  of  posters,  books,  bulletin*,  charts,  slides,  and  Insignia. 
Through  Its  "Knighthood  of  Youth"  It  provides  homes,  schools 
and  church  schools  with  a  method  of  character  training  through 
actual  practice.  Officer*:  Dr.  John  H.  Flnley,  Prea.;  Charle*  W. 
Powllson,  Gen.  Sec'y. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC.— 
Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charles  P.  Emer- 
son, president;  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams,  medical  director;  Dr. 
Clarence  J.  D' Alton,  executive  assistant;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secre- 
tary: 370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City,  New  York.  Pamphlet* 
on  mental  hygiene,  mental  and  nervous  disorders,  feebleminded- 
ness, epilepsy,  inebrity,  delinquency,  and  other  mental  prob- 
lems In  human  behavior,  education,  Industry,  psychiatric  social 
service,  etc.  "Mental  Hygiene,"  quarterly,  $3.00  a  year;  "Mental 
Hygiene  Bulletin,"  monthly,  1.50  a  year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS— Lewis  H.  ('arris,  managing  director;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hatha- 
way, associate  director;  Dr.  B.  Franklin  Royer,  medical  director, 
and  Miss  Eleanor  P.  Brown,  secretary;  370  Seventh  Ave.,  Nev 
York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  exhibits,  lantern  slide*. 
lectures,  personal  service  for  local  organizations  and  legislation, 
publish  literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  o*et. 
Includes  New  York  State  Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— John  A.  LajB, 
president,  Chicago,  111.;  Howard  R.  Knight,  secretary,  277  H.  Lioafl 
Street,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  Conference  1*  an  organisation 
to  discuss  the  principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  Increase  the 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  annual 
mpptlng,  publishes  in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  Issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  fifty-fourth  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Conference  will  be  held  In  Des  Molnes,  Iowa,  May  11-18, 
1927.  Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon 
payment  of  a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 

THE  NATIONAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOP  INSTITUTION 
EXECUTIVES  AND  OTHER  WORKERS— At  the  Children's  Vil- 
lage, Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudson,  New  York.  To  furnish  adequate 
training  to  properly  qualified  people  wishing  to  engage  in,  or 
already  engaged  in,  institution  work.  Provide  opportunity  for 
carefully  guided  study  In  all  phases  of  institution  management 
and  activity.  Aims  to  furnish  a  trained  personnel  for  child  car- 
Ing  Institutions.  The  first  and  only  school  of  Its  kind  in  the 
country.  For  further  information  address  Calvin  Derrick,  Dean. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  AT*., 
New  York.  Dr.  Theobald  Smith,  president;  Dr.  Linsly  R,  Wil- 
liams, managing  director.  Pamphlets  on  methods  and  p'ograH* 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Publications  sold  and  distri- 
buted through  state  associations  In  every  state.  Journal  of  tae 
Outdoor  Life,  popular  monthly  magazine,  $2.00  a  year;  American 
Review  of  Tuberculosis,  medical  journal,  18.00  a  year;  an< 
Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ,  free. 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— for  social  service  among  Negro**, 
L.  Rollings  worth  Wood,  pres. ;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y. ; 
127  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  an« 
colored  people  to  work  out  community  problems.  Train*  Negr* 
social  workers.  Publishes  "Opportunity" — a  "journal  of  Negro  life.'1 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  honorary  president:  Miss  Rose  Schneiderman,  president; 
311  South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands  for  self-government 
in  the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also  for  the  enactment 
of  industrial  legislation.  Information  given. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMER- 
ICA— 315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Joseph  Lee,  president; 
H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary.  Special  attention  given  to  organisation 
of  year-round  municipal  recreation  systems.  Information  available 
on  playground  and  community  center  activities  and  administration. 

RUS3ELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION — For  the  Improvement  of  Living 
renditions — John  M.  Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22d  St.,  New  York,  Depart- 
ments- Charity  Organization,  Delinquency  and  Penology,  Industrial 
Studies,  Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Social  Legislation, 
Statlstlco,  Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and  Inexpenitv* 
form  some  of  the  most  important  results  of  Its  work.  Catalogue 
sent  upon  reque-it. 

TU8KEGEE  INSTITUTE — An  Institution  for  the  training  of  Negrti 
Youth  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  l»e 
South;  furnishes  Information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  an* 
of  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  methods;  Robert  R.  Moton,  prln. ;  War- 
ren Logan,  treas.;  A.  L.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 


WORKERS'   EDUCATION    BUREAU   OF   AMERICA— Spencer  Kil- 
ler,  Jr.,   sec'y:   476   West  24tb   St.     A   clearing-house   for  Worker*' 
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acquiring  a  general  knowledge 
of   the    principles    and   methods 
underlying  modern  mass  effort  for  the 
improrement    of   social    and    living 
conditions,  the  student  receives 
training  for  effective  service 
in  some  field  of  social 
work. 


The  New  YorJc  ScfiooJ  of  Social  Work 

107  East  Twenty-Second  Street 
New  YorJc 


SMITH  COLLEGE  SCHOOL  FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

The  Smith  College  School  for  Social  Work  operates  in 
two  successive  sessions  separated  by  a  period  of  nine 
months  supervised  intensive  field  work,  during  which 
each  student  is  assigned  to  some  social  agency  and  con- 
tinues her  theoretical  work  under  the  direction  of  the 
School.  The  School  emphasizes  the  application  of  modern 
social  psychiatry  and  the  psychiatric  point  of  view  in  the 
preparation  for  case  work  in  psychopathic  hospitals, 
general  hospitals,  child  guidance  and  child  habit  clinics, 
schools,  juvenile  courts,  and  other  fields  of  social  work. 

College  graduates  who  hold  a  Bachelor's  degree  from 
an  accredited  institution  are  eligible  for  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Social  Science  upon  fulfilling  the  requirements 
for  graduation  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  staff. 

The  class  entering  July  1927  will  be  limited  to  about 
thirty-five  students.  Until  May  15,  five  places  will  be 
reserved  for  graduates  of  Smith  College. 

A  summer  course  of  eight  weeks  is  open  to  experienced 
social  workers.  This  course  is  designed  for  workers  who 
wish  to  increase  their  theoretical  knowledge,  to  study 
recent  developments  in  the  field  of  social  work  and  to 
obtain  a  fresh  point  of  view  in  regard  to  problems  of 
personality  and  possibility  of  individual  adjustment 
through  the  application  of  psychiatry  and  mental  hygiene. 

A  six  weeks  course  is  open  to  teachers  and  school 
deans.  This  course  consists  of  a  special  seminar  con- 
ducted by  an  experienced  school  dean,  together  with 
lectures,  discussions  and  seminars  leading  to  an  under- 
standing of  problems  of  personality  and  behavior  as  ap- 
pearing in  schools. 

Fellowships  of  $1,200  each  are  open  to  college  gradu- 
ates who  have  had  some  experience  in  social  work, 
scholarships  paying  part  maintenance,  and  interneships, 
paying  full  maintenance  are  also  available. 

For  information   and   catalog   address 

THE  DIRECTOR 

College    Hall    8,    Northampton,    Mast. 
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THE  SURVEY 


112  East  19th  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED:  Director  for  an  organization 
doing  convalescent  work  for  cardiacs  and 
summer  camp  work  for  working  girls. 
Located  near  Chicago.  Please  state  train- 
ing, experience  and  salary  expected.  H. 
Warner,  460  South  State  Street,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

SUPERINTENDENT  WANTED  FOR 
JEWISH  ORPHAN  HOME.  Must  have 
previous  experience,  good  reference,  execu- 
tive ability,  good  knowledge  of  Jewish 
religion  and  love  for  Jewish  Traditions 
and  be  well  Americanized.  Very  attrac- 
tive offer  for  the  suitable  person — man  or 
woman.  Write  and  state  details,  Box  5703 
SURVEY. 

HEAD  WORKER,  Jewish,  for  small 
but  well  organized  Community  Center. 
State  training,  experience,  salary  expected. 
Address  Mrs.  Ernest  Mbrris,  712  Lafayette 
St.,  Denver,  Colorado. 

WANTED:  Head  Worker  for  Social 
Service  Department,  moderate  size  hospital. 
Training  and  experience  in  medical  social 
service  necessary.  State  also  educational 
qualifications.  Salary  $2,400.  Address: 
Social  Service  Department,  40  West  68th 
Street,  New  York  City. 

WANTED — in  Midwestern  city  of  40,000 
population,  trained  nurse  for  staff  of  Visit- 
ing Nurse  Association.  Salary  $1,500.  Ad- 
dress 5706  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Family  Case  Worker,  salary 
$100.00  a  month.  Write  Miss  Grace 
Darling,  Court  House,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitian.,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital 
positions  everywhere.  Write  for  free  book 
now.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses, 
jo  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

COOPERATIVE  PLACEMENT  SERV- 
ICE. Social  workers,  secretaries,  super- 
intendents, matrons,  housekeepers,  dieti- 
tians, cafeteria  managers.  The  Richards 
Bureau,  68  Barnes  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 


SOCIAL  WORK  POSITIONS 
OPEN 

Executive  Secretary:  Case  work  ex- 
perience; South  ($1800);  Assistant  Head 
Worker:  Settlement  and  Medical  Social 
Worker;  Honolulu;  (open)  Girls  Club 
Director:  Exp..  ($1800);  Child  Welfare 
Worker:  Home  Finding  exp.  ($1800); 
Medical  Social  Worker:  exp.;  Boston; 
($1800);  Nurse,  R.  N.;  Medical  Social 
Service  exp.,  N.  Y.  ($1600);  Case  Work- 
ers (4)  exp.,  N.  Y.  ($1500);  Institutional 
Workers:  House  Mothers,  Under-grad. 
Nurses;  Baby  Nurses. 

Executive  Service  Corporation 
Social  Welfare  Division 

GERTRUDE    D.    HOLMES,   Director 
Pershlng  Square  Bldg.,  New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED:  Psychologist,  woman.  Apply 
Superintendent,  State  Reformatory  for  Wo- 
men, Bedford  Hills,  New  York. 

WANTED  in  ML  Sinai  Hospital  of 
Philadelphia,  a  social  worker  with  case 
work  experience.  Must  speak  Jewish. 
Hospital  experience  desirable,  but  not  ab- 
solutely essential.  Reply  to  Miss  N.  A. 
Gealt,  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital,  Philadelphia. 

WANTED — Superintendent  and  matron 
for  Hebrew  Children's  Home.  Fifty  chil- 
dren. State  qualifications  and  full  details 
in  first  letter.  Address  Max  Mitnick,  40 
Magnolia  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 

THE  COMMITTEE  on  Field  Activities 
of  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians  are  seek- 
ing an  executive  director.  Kindly  com- 
municate with  5697  SURVEY. 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  case  worker 
wanted.  City  near  New  York.  Salary 
$1800.  5699  SURVEY. 

WANTED  trained  Pre-sche-ol  teacher  for 
nursery  school  in  progressive  New  Jersey 
community  near  New  York  City.  Apply 
5711  SURVEY. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

BOYS  WORK  EXECUTIVE,  JEWISH. 
Ten  years  experience  with  problem  boys, 
homeless  men,  etc.,  seeks  administrative 
position  in  children's  Institution  or  in 
charge  of  Probation  or  After-Care  De- 
partment. Address  5690  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  with  one  yean  busi- 
ness  experience,  six  years  family  case  work 
and  one  year  Industrial  Service,  desires 
position  in  Industrial  Organization,  pre- 
ferably in  or  near  Philadelphia.  5693 
SURVEY. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  protestant,  wishes 
position  in  hospital  social  service  in  middle 
west  or  west  College  graduate,  social 
service  course,  two  years  case  work  with 
delinquent  girls,  two  years  case  work 
hospital  social  service.  Now  employed. 
Address  5707  SURVEY. 

SOCIAL  WORKER,  woman,  adminis- 
trative ability,  varied  experience  with 
children,  adults,  the  aged,  in  general  wel- 
fare, camp,  and  medical  work.  Organiza- 
tions, hospitals  and  institutions  considered. 
5708  SURVEY. 

EXECUTIVE,  capable  of  taking  care  of 
Boys'  institution,  eight  years  experience, 
thoroughly  versed  child  care,  wishes  con- 
nection boys'  institution  out  of  town.  5672 
SURVEY. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  sincerely  interested 
in  welfare  work,  capable,  experienced,  de- 
pendable, possesses  initiative,  desires  posi- 
tion as  supervisor.  Institutional  experience 
covering  3  years.  5709  SURVEY. 


THE  COLLEGIATE  SERVICE, 

INC. 

437  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Occupational  Bureau 
for  College  Women 

in  the  fields  of  business,  social 
work  and  teaching. 
(Send  for   registration  forms) 


PRACTICAL  TRAINING 

WANTED:  A  limited  number  of  young 
women  to  take  one  year's  practical  training 
for  Christian  Social  service  in  a  chain  of 
Homes  dealing  with  delinquent  girls.  Es- 
sential requirements:  character,  tact,  judge- 
ment, fifgh  school  education  and  a  real 
desire  to  enter  this  class  of  work.  Travel- 
ing expenses  and  $10.00  a  month  during 
training.  Write  408  Duke  Street,  Alexan- 
dria,  Va. 

TUTOR 

SOUGHT  for  country,  thirty  miles  from 
New  York,  from  February  ist  to  end  of 
school  year,  for  one  girl  and  two  boys,  13 
to  8  years  old,  in  charge  of  Governess, 
Chandor  and  Browning  School:  Tutor  and 
crafts  instructor,  of  attractive  personality 
and  first-class  references.  Board  and  lodg- 
ing provided.  Salary  according  qualifica- 
tions. Address  Box  5712  SURVEY. 

HOME  STUDY 

"Home- Making  as  a   Profession" 

li  *  10-pp.  til.  tuadbMk— it'i  ran.    n«ta»  stodr 

Dtmmtle  Helenas   emnsi,    fur   t"*"-f-    ludMlM 

mtniEemMU.    etc.,   and  ftv   hama-mafclng   sfflnisney. 

t<n    Knhooi  of   Menu  EnnnlM,  MS  E.  6m  It,  fflllSSI 


Are  You  Satisfied 

with    your    position  O 
with  your  employee  • 

If  not,  try  the  Classified  columns 
of  the  Survey.  They  are  solving 
the  problems  of  hundreds  of  em- 
ployers and  employees  throughout 
the  year.  Address 

= 

Classified  Advertising 
Department 

THE  SURVEY 

112   East    19th   Street,   New   York 


(In   answering  advertisements  please   mention  THE   SURVEY.     //   helps 
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JEROME  DAVIS  on  Ten  Russian  Years 


Once  each  year  SURVEY  GRAPHIC  brings  out  a  racial  number.  Mexico, 
Ireland,  Harlem,  East  by  West — they  have  ranged  far  and  near.  Such  will  be 
our  March  Graphic — a  magnificently  illustrated,  96-page,  special  number, 

An  American  Look  at 

FASCISM 

E.  C.  LINDEMAN,  Collaborating  Editor 

"It  is  because  Fascism  could  so  easily  be  made  compatible  with  much  in  cur- 
rent American  thought  and  practice,"  says  Mr.  Lindeman,  "that  it  constitutes 
the  first  realistic  challenge  to  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  democracy  which  emerged 
from  our  Revolution  of  1776."  Other  Contributors  to  this  issue  include: 


FRANCIS  HACKETT,  who  within  the  past 
month  journeyed  to  Italy  and  interviewed 
Mussolini  especially  for  this  number,  gives  a 
full  length  portrait  of  the  genius  of  the  new 
Caesarism. 

LINCOLN  STEFFENS  asks,  "Is  not  the  whole 
moral  basis  of  liberalism  unscientific?"  He  too 
hps  matched  wits  with  II  Duce. 

THOMAS  W.  LAMONT,  of  J.  P.  Morgan 
&  Co.,  pictures  Italy's  Economic  and  Financial 
Progress  Since  1922. 

HENRY  W.  TAFT  contributes  his  Impressions 
of  Conditions  in  Italy  Under  Fascism. 

WILLIAM  BOLITHO,  in  a  brilliant  and  acute 
article,  tells  what  is  lost  when  the  press  is  no 
longer  free. 

ARTHUR  LIVINGSTON  appraises  with  pene- 
tration and  perspective  the  status  of  Italo-Amer- 
ican  Fascism. 

ARNALDO  MUSSOLINI,  brother  of  the 
Premier,  in  an  impassioned  defense  of  Fascism, 
asserts  that  if  "the  historic  March  on  Rome  had 
been  delayed  a  little  longer,  the  Soviets — alas! 
the  liberal  Soviets — would  have  given  Italy  the 
last  grotesque  experiment  in  demagogy." 

ALFREDO  ROCCO,  minister  of  justice  and  one 
of  the  leading  spokesmen  of  Fascism,  writes  of 
its  work  and  doctrine. 

In  Contrast 

GAETANO  SALVEMINI,  liberal,  historian, 
one  of  Italy's  outstanding  scholars,  yesterday 
of  the  University  of  Florence,  today  a  refugee 
lecturing  in  America,  tells  in  gruesome  detail 
of  The  Reign  of  the  Bludgeon. 

EDMONDO  ROSSONI,  yesterday  an  agitator 
under  ban  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  today  head  of 
the  Fascist  labor  movement,  describes  the  "na- 
tional corporations,"  comprising  labor,  tech- 
nology and  capital,  wherein,  he  believes  "Fascism 
has  really  created  a  different  form  of  state." 


GIUSEPPI  PREZZOLINI  speaks  for  the 
Schools  and  Religion  Under  Fascist  Rule. 

H.  N.  BRAILSFORD  traces  the  spread  of 
Fascist  ideas  throughout  Europe  and  sees  Fascism 
as  "a  state  of  mind,  as  widely  diffused  as  Com- 
munism itself." 

CIPRIANO  E.  OPPO,  distinguished  artist  and 
critic,  gives  an  account  of  Italian  Art  of  To- 
day. SILVIO  D'AMICO  discusses  the  Thea- 
tre; ARNALDO  FRATEILI,  The  Figures 
of  Literary  Italy,  and  MARIO  LABROCA, 
Music. 

COUNTESS  IRENE  DI  ROBILANT  writes 
of  the  Women  of  Fascist  Italy;  SANFORD 
GRIFFITH  of  industrial  operations  under 
Fascism  and  W.  Y.  ELLIOTT  of  Fascist  Syn- 
dicalism. 
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The  Gist  of  It 

I  HAT  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  yester- 
day, the  abolition  of  war  is  now  become 
today,"  a  sentence  picked  from  JOHN 
HAYNES  HOLMES'S  article  might  ifairly  be  called  a 
summary  of  his  twenty  years'  ministry  in  the  Com- 
munity Church  of  New  York.  For  war,  at  once 
and  completely  claps  down  the  lid  on  all  those 
"movements  for  progress  and  enlightenment"  on 
which  this  fighting  preacher  has  spent  himself.  His 
article  begins  a  series  to  run  in  The  Graphic  through- 
out 1927  on  What  Is  Worth  Fighting  for  in  Ameri- 
can Life.  Page  549. 

..-'•*      -  ,  . •   t  ,^,,.*- ""*"" 

"["•ROM  Henry  Ford,  of  all  people,  JOSEPH  K. 
JL^  HART  gets  the  best  illustration  of  how  to  work 
out  schools  that  can  serve  in  an  industrial,  urban 
civilization  like  ours.  For,  when  he  wanted  some- 
thing new,  Ford  turned  away  from  the  technical  men 
and  found  "an  adventurer  with  a  fresh  point  of 
view."  As  most  Graphic  readers  know,  Dr.  Hart 
is  an  associate  editor  who  has  been  country  school 
and  high  school  teacher  and  professor  of  education 
at  Reed  College  and  the  University  of  Washington. 
To  his  books  are  added  this  month  two  new  titles, 
Adult  Education  and  Light  from  the  North.  Page 
552- 

F)IONEERS  of  co-education  had  to  meet  physical 
JL  hardship  no  less  than  the  indifference  of  educa- 
tors. But  FLORENCE  KELLEY  survived  undergradu- 


ate diphtheria  and  a  treatment  which  included  a 
dose  of  brandy  every  two  hours  for  four  months. 
The  story  of  her  years  at  Cornell  forms  one  of  the 
most  delightful  chapters  of  her  Notes  of  Sixty  Years. 
Page.  557. 


~^HE  case  for  private  ownership  and  operation  of 
J_  New  York's  great  water-powers  is  put  by 
OGDEN  L.  MILLS,  congressman  from  New  York, 
late  opponent  of  Governor  Smith  for  the  governor- 
ship and  shortly  to  be  assistant  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury. Page  563. 

WHEN  the  judge  of  the  Children's  Court  of 
New  York  met  the  referee  of  the  Juvenile 
Court  of  Los  Angeles  at  a  tea  given  by  The  Survey, 
he  showed  her  a  copy  of  her  book,  Youth  in  Conflict, 
literally  worn  to  shreds  in  his  chambers.  In  MIRIAM 
VAN  WATERS'  series  off  articles  in  The  Graphic, 
which  will  later  make  another  book,  there  is  a  sense 
of  reality  which  comes  of  her  long  experience  of 
bewildered  little  Californians  and  their  parents, 
common  to  children  and  parents  everywhere  and  in 
all  walks  of  life.  Page  565. 

THE  Tsar  still  reigned  when  JEROME  DAVIS 
first  went  to  Russia  as  a  Y.M.C.A.  war-worker. 
He  served  later  under  Kerensky  and  Lenin  and  last 
summer  he  met  Stalin.  In  the  personalities  of  these 
leaders  he  reviews  the  Russian  Revolution,  ten  years 
old  this  month.  Mr.  Davis  is  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Yale  Divinity  School.  His  latest 
book,  Business  and  the  Church  has  just  come  from 
the  press.  Page  571. 

ON  January  i  ROBERT  W.  BRUERE  became 
secretary  on  industrial  relations  of  the  J.  C. 
Penney  Foundation,  sharing  his  time  between  the 
Foundation  and  The  Survey,  for  which  he  will  con- 
tinue as  associate  editor  in  charge  of  the  Industry 
Department.  The  appointment,  announced  by  the 
director  of  the  Foundation,  Daniel  A.  Poling,  was 
prompted  by  a  desire  to  widen  the  scope  of  the 
studies  in  industrial  government  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Bruere's  article,  West  Lynn,  in  Survey  Graphic  for 
April,  1926,  32,000  R.P.M.  in  the  January  Graphic 
and  The  Mind  in  the  Machine  on  page  579  of  this 
issue.  The  Foundation  was  particularly  interested 
in  the  crossing  of  research  with  educational  journal- 
ism, which  Mr.  Bruere  has  been  developing  in  co- 
operation with  The  Survey  staff  during  the  past 
three  years.  Page  579. 

ALAIN  LOCKE  was  instrumental  in  bringing  to 
this  country  the  richly  varied  collection  of 
Congo  art  which  he  describes.  He  will  be  warmly 
remembered  by  Graphic  readers  as  the  collaborating 
editor  of  our  special  Harlem  issue  of  March,  1925. 
Page  587- 
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What  is  Worth  Fighting  for  in 

American  Life? 

By  JOHN  HAYNES  HOLMES 

is  worth  fighting  for  in  American  life      rison  and  Phillips,  and  one  of  the  young  men  who  resolved 


today  is  the  same  thing  that  was  worth 
fighting  for  yesterday,  and  the  day  before. 
What  is  worth  fighting  'for  today  will  be 
worth  fighting  for  tomorrow,  and  the  day 
after.  What  is  worth  fighting  for  in  America, 
is  worth  fighting  for  in  Russia,  in  Italy,  in  India,  in  China. 
The  battle  for  humanity  changes  neither  with  time  nor 
place.  Each  age  has  its  own  drama,  with  its  own  characters 
and  plot;  each  nation  has  its  own  climate,  color,  language, 
and  spirit,  with  its  distinctive  problems ;  each  soul  caught 
In  the  tidal  flow  of  human  events  brings  thereto  his  own 
personal  reaction  of  temperament,  character  and  ideal, 
which  changes  as  experience  remakes  the  man.  But  the 
battle  itself  is  still  always  and  everywhere  the  same.  For 
mankind  is  one ;  it  moves,  as  it  has  ever  moved,  in  one  great 
march  toward  the  unknown ;  it  fights,  as  it  must  ever  fight, 

against     enemies     without     and  

within  that  bar  its  way. 


I 


in  1850  "that  Theodore  Parker  be  given  a  chance  to  be 
heard  in  Boston."  A  hundred  times,  from  the  lips  of  this 
beloved  man,  I  heard  the  story  of  the  anti-slavery  meetings, 
of  the  Liberator,  of  the  assault  on  Sumner,  of  the  rendition 
of  Anthony  Burns,  of  John  Brown  and  Harper's  Ferry,  of 
Theodore  Parker  and  the  Boston  Music  Hall.  Through 
him  I  met  some  of  the  heroes  of  the  great  days — Thomas 
Wentworth  Higginson,  Frank  Sanborn,  Julia  Ward  Howe. 
In  his  library  I  read  books,  letters,  documents- — memorials 
of  the  battle  for  emancipation.  Thus  early  was  I  grounded 
in  an  abiding  sense  of  the  rights  of  man,  moved  to  pity  for 
the  downtrodden  and  oppressed,  taught  that  only  by  labor, 
sacrifice  and  struggle  can  liberty  be  won ! 

Furthermore,  in  my  contact  with  the  memory  of  Theodore 
Parker,  buried  in  1859  in  Florence  under  a  slab  appropri- 
ately inscribed,  "The  Great  American  Preacher,"  I  learned 

the  meaning  of  religion  as  pri- 
marily and  necessarily  an  agency 
of  social  redemption.  My  grand- 
father worshipped  Parker  from 


Where  Do  We  Go  from  Here  ? 

This   is   the  first   of  a   series   of   out- 


I  AWOKE  to  life  in  a  .family     spoken  articles  to  be  published  in  Survey  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his 

bathed  in  the  tradition  of  the      Graphic  throughout  1927.     They  will  be  days.     He    was    his    parishioner 

anti-slavery   struggle.    At   inter-     written    by    men   and  women   who,  from  and  intimate  friend,  was  married 

vals,  for  a  period  of  years  during     radically    differing    backgrounds    and    in  by  nim>  named  his  only  son  after 

my  youth,  I  sat  at  the  feet  of  a     widely  different  fields,  have  borne  crea-  him-     He  Preserved  as  his  most 

five  relationship  to  their  times.  Each  has  precious  f****™*  Peer's  Pul- 
been  asked  to  give  the  roots  in  his  own 
experience    of    what    he    feels    is    worth 

when  he  fought  at  Gettysburg,     fighting  for  in  American  life  today;  the  great  preacher  was  transmitted 

and  later  marched  from  Atlanta     encounters    which     have    fortified    that  to  me-    I  cannot  recall  that  this 
More  constant  and     faith,  thrown  it  down,  modified  it,  re- 


great-uncle,  who  wore  the  blue 
from  Bull  Run  to  Appomattox. 
The  flame  of  freedom  for  the 
slave  still  burned  in  his  soul  as 


pit  Bible,  his  cane,  his  book 
of  prayer.  Through  my  grand- 
father, the  hero-worship  of  the 


to  the  sea. 

more  important  was  the  influence     freshed  it,  brought  it  to  the  point  where 


took  me  into  the  ministry — other 
more    direct    influences    were    at 


of  my  grandfather,  who  was  an     he  can  share  it  with  others  as  something     work  here.    But  I  collected  the 
Abolitionist  in  the  days  of  Gar-  to  lay  hold  of.  Parker  books  and  sermons,   and 
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made  them  my  own ;  I  saw  religion  in  militant  action  against 
the  crowning  social  evil  of  its  day,  and  understood  religion 
from  this  time  on  to  be  thus  an  heroic  crusade  in  the  name 
of  God  for  the  establishment  of  justice  and  brotherhood 
upon  the  earth.  To  this  day  I  cannot  seem  to  recognize 
other  aspects  of  religion — worship,  prayer,  theology,  personal 
service — as  really,  essentially  religion.  These  other  ele- 
ments appeared  in  Parker  as  in  all  true  prophets  of  the 
soul,  but  it  was  the  slavery  issue  that  caught  my  attention, 
and  stamped  religion  forever  in  my  mind  as  a  social  force. 

II 

YET  I  cannot  see  that,  even  as  late  as  my  graduation 
from  the  divinity  school,  I  ever  carried  these  influences 
and  emotions  of  my  personal  life  over  into  the  social  issues 
of  my  own  time !  I  didn't  know  that  there  were  such  issues. 
The  battle  against  injustice  in  America,  so  far  as  I  knew  it, 
had  been  fought  and  won.  With  the  freeing  of  the  slaves, 
the  cause  of  liberty  was  vindicated  completely  and  for  all 
time.  The  Negro  was  not  yet  fully  emancipated,  it  was 
true ;  here  we  must  finish  what  the  Abolitionists  had  so 
triumphantly  begun.  But,  aside  from  this,  the  work  was 
done.  "Ah,"  said  my  grandfather,  again  and  again,  after 
telling  some  vivid  tale  of  Garrison  or  Parker,  "you  will 
never  see  such  days  as  those."  So  I  was  indignant  against 
oppression,  outraged  by  inequality  and  injustice,  hot  for 
liberty  only  when  I  looked  back  to  the  past,  not  when  I 
looked  around  me  in  the  present.  So  far  as  my  own  time  was 
concerned,  I  was  complacent;  or,  if  I  was  moved  to  wrath, 
now  and  then,  it  was  against  strikers  who  upset  public  order, 
against  agitators  who  told  wild  tales  of  misery  to  serve 
their  own  individual  and  selfish  purposes.  I  remember  how, 
throughout  my  university  days,  I  denounced  trade  unions; 
and  how,  when  President  Eliot  proclaimed  the  "scab"  to  be 
"the  great  American  hero,"  I  swung  my  cap  and  cheered. 
These  are  reactions  that  are  burned  into  my  soul  scars.  I 
know  how  to  sympathize  with  the  college  lads  today  who 
break  a  strike! 

Then  came  upheaving  experiences.  I  read  Henry  George's 
Progress  and  Poverty.  I  had  seen  a  worn  copy  of  this  book 
in  my  father's  house  ever  since  I  could  remember.  He  had 
begged  me  to  read  it,  but,  with  the  blind  perversity  of  youth, 
I  refrained.  Then,  in  my  second  year  in  the  ministry,  a 
parishioner  placed  a  copy  of  this  masterpiece  in  my  hands, 
and  I  sat  me  down  indifferently  to  look  it  over.  In  a  few 
days — a  few  hours — my  world  was  changed  forever. 

Then  Washington  Gladden  talked  about  "tainted  money," 
and  something  within  me  kindled  into  flame.  Gladden's 
attack  was  directed  against  Rockefeller  and  the  Standard 
Oil,  and  led  me  to  Ida  Tarbell's  History,  and  on  back  to 
Henry  D.  Lloyd's  Wealth  Against  Commonwealth.  Lloyd's 
book  did  for  me,  I  am  certain,  what  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin 
did  for  millions  before  the  Civil  War.  I  saw  for  the  first 
time,  in  my  own  time,  evils  which  I  had  supposed  had  been 
destroyed  forever. 

Then  came  Walter  Rauschenbusch  and  his  Christianity 
and  the  Social  Crisis.  This  was  not  the  first  but  it  was 
the  greatest  of  a  flood  of  books  on  religion  and  the  social 
question  which  came  pouring  from  the  presses  at  that  time. 
I  bought  and  read  them  all — I  have  them  still  in  my  library, 
four  or  five  shelves  of  them.  There  was  nothing  in  them 
which  Parker  had  not  seen  and  stated,  but  they  were  writ- 
ten in  the  language  of  contemporary  social  evil,  and  I  saw 
things  I  had  never  seen  before. 


Meanwhile,  I  had  come  to  New  York.  I  met  Rauschen- 
busch and  loved  him.  I  met  and  worked  with  Josiah 
Strong.  I  went  through  unemployment  crises,  learned 
about  child  labor,  tramped  the  tenement  districts  inside  and 
outside,  looked  poverty  in  the  face  and  searched  its  causes, 
hunted  out  the  Socialists  and  read  their  literature.  At  last 
I  discovered  a  slavery  in  our  time  greater,  more  widespread 
and  more  miserable  than  the  chattel  slavery  of  a  half-century 
before.  I  saw  an  organized  system  of  oppression  more  ter- 
rible than  the  slave-power  of  old.  Democracy  was  being 
captured,  shackled  and  used  by  capitalism,  and  the  masses 
thus  exploited  in  the  factories  and  mines,  like  the  former 
bondsmen  on  the  plantations,  for  the  benefit  of  the  favored 
few.  This  was  nothing  new.  There  it  was  in  Parker;  I 
found  it  in  Ruskin  and  Carlyle ;  then  further  back  in  Owen, 
Cobbett  and  Place — but  it  was  new  to  me!  And  thanks  to 
Parker,  I  was  spiritually  prepared  to  meet  the  issue  as  a 
religious  challenge,  and  throw  myself  into  the  fight  as  a 
religious  duty.  It  was  the  rights  of  man  all  over  again — 
emancipation  from  economic  servitude  as  the  latest  battle 
for  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

All  at  once  I  was  awake.  I  lived  not  merely  in  memory 
but  in  fact.  I  became  a  radical,  seeking  the  overthrow  of 
capitalism  as  my  heroes  of  old  had  sought  and  achieved  the 
overthrow  of  slavery.  And  everywhere  I  found  comrades 
to  work  with  and  to  love. 

Ill 

THEN,   with   the  movement    for   the   social    revolution 
mounting  higher  and  mightier,  like  a  tide  at  the  flood, 
with  hopes  aglow,  with  visions  clear  and  beautiful,  came 

—The  War! 

—1914,  1915,  1916,  1917,  1918! 

— The  Treaty  of  Versailles! 

IV 

IN  March  or  April  of  1914,  a  group  of  us  held  a  dinner 
one  night  at  the  St.  Denis  Hotel  for  some  social  cause 
or  another — I  forget  what.  But  one  thing  I  remember,  and 
that  is  that  Walter  Rauschenbusch  was  our  speaker,  and  that 
he  said  words  that  only  a  prophet  could  have  uttered. 

We  are  told,  he  said,  that  we  must  be  patient,  content 
to  move  slowly,  must  bide  our  time:  Rome  wasn't  built 
in  a  day!  Don't  believe  it,  he  cried.  We  have  not  a  mo- 
ment to  lose.  If  we  are  to  do  anything,  we  must  do  it 
quickly.  Now  is  the  hour — perhaps  the  last  hour  for  us 
of  this  generation.  For  any  moment — tomorrow,  the  day 
after — a  war  may  break  out,  and  then  our  chance  will  be 
gone.  The  world  will  revert  on  the  instant  to  reaction, 
autocracy,  perhaps  to  barbarism  and  savagery.  We  shall 
then  have  to  fight,  if  we  can  fight  at  all,  not  ifor  progress, 
but  for  the  elemental  things  which  we  think  achieved  for- 
ever. But  nothing  is  achieved  when  war  comes.  Every- 
thing goes!  The  ground  quakes,  then  caves  in  beneath  our 
feet.  So  it's  now  or  never!  Once  America  gets  into  war 
with  Mexico,  Japan — he  did  not  mention  Germany,  as  I 
recall — our  enemies  will  be  in  the  saddle,  to  ride  rough- 
shod for  years. 

It  was  as  though  a  Jeremiah  spoke  that  night!  The 
war  came  within  less  than  half  a  year,  and  with  it,  just  as 
he  prophesied,  the  ancient  abominations.  Rauschenbusch 
saw  quickly  this  doom  come  down  upon  us,  and  died  from 
the  sorrow  of  it.  Perhaps  his  fate  was  happier  than  that 
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of  those  who  survived  to 
see  their  hopes  destroyed 
and  their  life-work  at  an 
end. 

V. 

IT  was  at  an  end — that 
life-work,  to  the  music 
of  whose  fifes  and  drums 
we  marched  so  gayly  in  the 
old  days!  Within  a  year 
after  the  War  began,  the  old 
causes  were  gone ;  Roose- 
velt's "Progressivism"  was 
dead,  Wilson's  "New  Free- 
dom" forgotten,  and  So- 
cialism thrown  into  con- 
fusion and  dismay.  Stead- 
ily we  were  forced  back 
from  our  advanced  posi- 
tions— public  ownership, 
the  enfranchisement  of  la- 
bor, economic  freedom,  in- 
dustrial cooperation.  These 
were  all  abandoned  like 
war-trenches  on  the  west- 
ern front.  By  1917,  just 
as  Walter  Rauschenbusch 
had  prophesied,  we  were 
fighting  in  the  last  ditch 
for  the  primary  bases  of 
democratic  society  —  the 
civil  liberties  proclaimed  in 
the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  guaranteed  in 
the  Constitution.  In  a 
war  never  itself  at  any 
time  worth  fighting,  here 
was  one  thing  worth  fight- 
ing for,  and  still  worth 
fighting  for — liberty  in  its 
elementary  aspects  of  free 
speech,  press  and  assembly, 
and  in  its  wider  implica- 
tions of  equality  for  men, 
for  the  black  man  with  the 
white  man,  for  the  alien 
with  the  citizen,  for  the 
Catholic  and  Jew  with  the 
native  Protestant.  We  have 
no  America  so  long  as 
these  rights  are  denied  or 
even  threatened  for  any 
reason,  or  in  any  crisis  of 

peace  and  war.  Our  institutions  are  only  so  much  camou- 
flage for  ancient  tyrannies  if  the  equal  freedom  of  any  hum- 
blest man  is  ever  put  in  question.  There  can  be  no  content 
for  honest  souls,  no  surcease  from  struggle,  no  escape  from 
the  burden  of  misunderstanding,  insult,  persecution  in  this 
country,  so  long  as  the  civil  liberties  of  each  are  not  scrup- 
ulously safeguarded  by  all  as  the  primary  condition  of  asso- 
ciated life.  Till  this  ideal  of  freedom  is  made  as  natural 
and  therefore  as  sure  as  the  upright  posture  of  the  human 
frame,  there  will  be  something  worth  fighting  for  in  America. 


JOHN  HAYNES  HOLMES  of  the  Community 
Church,  New  York,  who  completes  twenty  years 
ministry  there  this  February. 

— His  spirit  has  been  a  flame  —  leaping  erect  in  the 
teeth  of  the  wind.  For  the  years  of  his  ministry 
have  been  cast  in  rimes  that  have  tried  the  fire  in 
every  man's  soul. 

— At  the  outset,  an  ardent  flare  in  those  torchlight 
processions  of  the  American  spirit,  which  broke 
through  the  settled  mind-sets  that  had  come  down 
to  us  from  the  old  century,  and  which  made  pageants 
of  our  hopes  for  the  new. 

— A  kindling  for  the  guttered  sockets  of  our  liberties 
during  the  war. 

— And  now  that  we  are  in  the  still  watches,  hugging 
our  embered  faiths  and  encompassed  by  the  marsh- 
lights  of  materialism,  the  blaze  of  his  hill-fire  signals 
that  for  him  day  breaks  along  the  rim  of  the  world. 


It  was  this  loss  of  the 
whole  great  movement  of 
social  liberation  which  so 
held  men's  hearts  before  the 
War  —  this  renewal,  as 
though  by  some  reversion 
of  nature,  of  old  battles  for 
civil  liberties  which  we  had 
imagined  long  since  won — 
which  turned  the  idealistic 
passion  of  our  time  so  hot- 
ly against  war  itself  as  the 
crowning  evil  of  the  mod- 
ern world.  Here  is  an- 
other thing  worth  fighting 
for  in  America,  as  in  every 
country — the  abolition  com- 
pletely and  forever  of  war 
as  a  legal  method  of  set- 
tling disputes  between  na- 
tions. What  the  abolition 
of  slavery  was  yesterday, 
the  abolition  of  war  is  now 
become  today.  For  if  a 
war  should  break  out  again 
tomorrow,  it  would  do  to 
us  again  just  what  it  did 
in  1917-18.  If  we  had  any 
movements  for  progress  and 
enlightenment  well  under 
way,  they  would  again  be 
destroyed,  scattered  to  the 
winds.  If  there  were  any 
idealism  kept  sane  from  the 
madness  of  the  hour,  it 
would  again  have  to  ex- 
haust itself  in  battling  to 
preserve  the  elementary 
conditions  of  safe  social 
existence.  War  poisons 
every  atmosphere,  saps  every 
foundation,  destroys  every 
constructive  accomplish- 
ment, slays  the  spirit  as  it 
blasts  the  hopes  of  human- 
kind. Till  it  is  itself  de- 
stroyed, nothing  else,  in 
struggle  either  against  evil 
or  for  good,  is  really  per- 
manently worth  while.  For 
war  is  the  resurrection  of 
dead  evil,  as  it  is  the  cruci- 
fixion of  living  good.  So 
long  as  war  endures  as  a 

legal  institution  of  organized  society,  as  even  a  possibility  of 
human  action,  there  can  be  no  America  as  we  have  dreamed 
of  it  and  loved  it,  no  civilization  in  terms  of  "life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,"  nothing  but  armed  terror  and 
unloosed  savagery.  Hence  the  challenge  to  America  to  give 
no  aid  and  comfort  to  militarism,  but  constantly  and  heroical- 
ly to  lead  to  ways  of  durable  peace  for  men,  that  this  nation 
throughout  the  world  may  be  saved  from  final  catastrophe! 
This  is  something  worth  fighting  for  today,  at  any  sacrifice 
of  "our  lives,  our  fortunes,  (Continued  on  page  605) 
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•VENTS  move 
rapidly  in  Chi- 
cago, like  waves 
on  the  surface 
of  Lake  Michi- 
gan when  an  east 
wind  is  blowing.  It  is  difficult 
to  keep  up  with  them,  especially 


By  JOSEPH  K.  HART 

Confronted  with  the  problems  of  edu- 
cation in  our  great  industrial  cities  we 
retreat  to  the  securities  of  the  system  on 
the  analogue  of  the  old  time  country-side 
"common  school."  "But  that  school," 
writes  Prof.  Hart,  "stands  bewildered 
amidst  the  throngs  of  the  city  street." 
And  in  Chicago,  the 


as  they  throw  up  great  clouds     And    in    Chicago,    the    city    which    for 
of  spray  when  they  strike  an  ob-     thirty    years    carried    forward    a    great 

educational    experiment    in    its    public 


stacle — the   waves    on    the   lake, 


I  mean.    Politics,  industry,  reli-     schools,  he  finds  a  permanent  yearning, 


gion,  crime,  education — who  can 
follow  the  kaleidoscopic  changes 

that  play   over   the  surface  and  

through  the  spray?  No  situation 

lasts;  no  statement- of  conditions  seems  dependable.  But, 
is  there  nothing  that  lasts  under  the  surface  of  the  lake, 
or  in  Chicago?  Let  the  question  be  directed  to  education 
and  the  schools. 

For  thirty  years,  Chicago  had  known  little  but  warfare 
in  school  affairs,  until  war  had  become  tradition.  Then, 
in  1925,  peace  was  proclaimed — by  edict.  What  happened? 
During  the  year  1924-25,  the  city  newspapers  had  carried 
one  hundred  and  one  headlines  using  the  words  "fight," 
"feud,"  "breaks"  and  "slaps"  in  referring  to  school  matters. 
In  the  succeeding  year,  those  papers  carried  but  eight  such 
headlines.  So  last  fall  peace  seemed  assured:  there  would 
be  no  more  east  gales ! 

By  December,  the  winter  storms  had  set  in  and  the  sur- 
face of  events  was  lashed  by  new  furies.  Some  recent  ap- 
pointees to  the  school  board  were  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
City  Council.  Local  patriots  took  a  hand,  and  asked  the 
candidates,  "Will  you,  if  confirmed,  vote  to  unhorse  the 
outsider  who  is  superintendent  of  schools  and  choose  in  his 
place  a  Chicagoan?"  A  noble  issue  to  raise  a  fancy  spume! 
What  has  a  man's  birth-place  to  do  with  his  abilities?  Ask 
the  politicians,  most  of  whom  were  born  elsewhere.  There 
are  reasons,  having  to  do  not  with  education  but  with  the 
perquisites  of  office,  building  sites  and  the  like. 

So,  storms  like  these  get  the  headlines,  but  they  are  sur- 
face affairs.  We  must  look  beneath  the  surface  for  the 
real  issue — leaving  behind  the  newspapers,  the  City  Coun- 
cil and  its  politicians,  the  talk  of  the  street  and  all  the  petty 
waves  that  people  waste  their  emotions  upon.  Let  us  look 
fnto  the  schools  themselves. 

Recently  I  had  opportunity  to  make  some  personal  investi- 
gations. The  situation  was  not  entirely  strange  to  me.  I 
had  lived  in  Chicago  for  five  years  while  studying  "educa- 
tion" at  the  university.  1  had  followed  the  old  fight  between 
the  Teachers'  Federation  and  its  enemies — the  tax-dodgers, 
newspapers,  school  boards  and  superintendents — with  keen 
interest.  I  had  once  been  employed  by  a  citizens'  commit- 
tee for  a  few  days  to  make  an  investigation  into  the  ways 
of  Chicago  school  boards.  Even  while  living  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  country,  I  maintained  an  eager  interest  in  the 


a  healthy  discontent. 


Chicago  situation.  So  I  came  to 
this  personal  investigation  with 
some  of  the  history  of  the  case 
ready  to  my  hands.  The  time  at 
my  disposal  was  too  brief,  but 
even  so,  I  came  upon  some  deep-- 
running currents  in  the  Chicago 
school  system. 

One  of  these  has  been  flowing 
and  ebbing  for  at  least  thirty 
years,  under  all  the  surface  waves 
and  blinding  scud,  and  it  is  im- 
portant enough,  in  view  of  cer- 
tain recent  developments,  to  be 

described  in  some  detail.     I  shall 

set  the  story  down  as  I  know  it, 

not  with  any  desire  to  praise  or  to  blame,  but  because  edu- 
cational issues,  present  everywhere,  have  come  to  dramatic 
climax  in  Chicago.  The  public  must  ultimately  reckon  with 
those  issues.  They  are  fundamental  to  our  civilization: 
they  rise  out  of  the  deeps  of  human  living;  they  rise  to  the 
crests  of  human  hope;  they  are  not  "academic,"  they  are 
vital. 

The  first  notable  fact  about  this  Chicago  situation  is 
the  deep  unrest  of  the  seas  where  this  current  runs.  Not- 
withstanding the  edict  of  1925  and  the  headline  proof  of 
peace,  this  unrest  is  present.  The  testimony  is  universal. 
This  unrest  is  not,  as  often  in  the  past,  open  rebellion;  it  is 
something  deeper,  not  to  be  cured  by  the  mere  veering  of 
the  winds.  It  runs  through  the  schools  and  the  community. 
It  is  found  in  the  Chicago  Teachers'  Federation,  in  the 
Men's  and  Women's  High  School  Federations,  in  teachers 
and  principals  who  do  not  belong  to  the  unions;  in  the 
School  Board,  in  the  supervisory  staff,  and  it  is  not  unknown 
in  the  offices  of  the  superintendents.  It  is  outside  the 
schools,  in  the  criticisms  of  radicals,  in  the  questionings  of 
liberals,  in  the  doublings  of  public-spirited  citizens,  in  the 
charges,  not  always  credible,  of  labor  leaders.  Old  war- 
fares may  have  passed,  but  the  currents  of  unrest  run  deep. 
What  is  it  all  about? 

The  answer  to  this  question  takes  us  back  to  the  remark- 
able story  of  the  last  thirty  years  in  Chicago's  schools. 
Throughout  those  years  Chicago  has  been,  not  too  willingly, 
the  scene  of  a  great  educational  experiment,  on  the  large 
scale.  Its  full  story  cannot  be  told  here.  Enough  to  say, 
now,  that  that  experiment,  which  was  begun  in  a  time  of 
Great  Expectations  and  under  the  personal  stimulation  ocf 
three  great  educational  theorists — Francis  W.  Parker,  John 
Dewey,  and  Ella  Flagg  Young — undertook  to  reorganize 
the  whole  school  system  of  Chicago  on  lines  of  modern  and 
democratic  principles,  in  contrast  with  the  formal  principles 
and  practices  theretofore  in  control  in  those  schools,  as  well 
as  in  most  other  systems  in  the  land.  These  thirty  years 
have  been,  as  all  Chicagoans  know  and  as  others  may  guess, 
years  of  turbulence  in  school  affairs. 

The   issues   at   stake  cannot   be  stated   with   intellectual 
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nicety,  because  emotional  factors  distort  all  our  educational 
deliberations,  and  because,  in  this  very  human  world,  edu- 
cational programs,  however  diverse  they  may  seem,  always 
overlap  at  points.  But,  if  the  following  statements  are 
not  taken  as  completely  disjunctive,  they  will  help  to  place 
the  emphases  of  the  two  parties  to  the  argument:  The 
dominant  group  in  our  public  school-systems  holds  that  if 
society,  through  its  institutions,  including  especially  the 
school,  can  establish  order,  freedom  will  take  care  of  itself. 
The  "modern"  school,  on  the  other  hand,  holds  that  if  edu- 
cation can  secure  and  establish  freedom,  order  will  take  care 
of  itself ;  "freedom  is  the  only  true  discipline."  That  is 
to  say,  the  formal  school  stands  for  order,  for  the  discipline 
of  the  young,  and  holds  that  freedom  for  the  individual 
must  ever  be  subordinated  to  the  need  of  security  for  the 
group.  On  the  other  hand,  the  "modern"  school  stands 
for  freedom  for  the  individual,  and  holds  that  the  only 
order  and  security  that  can  be  had,  or  that  amounts  to  any- 
thing when  had,  is  that  which  comes  of  freedom.  But, 
neither  side  holds  its  own  doctrine  absolutely,  save  in 
moments  of  hot  debate,  when  emotions  take  the  place  of 
reasons  and  charges  take  the  place  off  facts. 

The  deflecting  of  the  whole  Chicago  system  in  this 
"modern"  direction  began  in  the  *9Os  of  the  last  century 
and  reached  its  climax  in  the  period  from  1909  to  1915, 
when  Mrs.  Young  was  superintendent  of  schools.  But  the 
supporting  influences  began  early  to  fail.  Colonel  Parker 
died  in  1902.  Professor  Dewey  left  Chicago  for  New  York 
in  1904.  And  Mrs.  Young,  in  whose  executive  personality 
the  experiment  had  culminated,  left  the  Chicago  schools  in 
1915.  No  effective  successor  remained.  The  experiment  drag- 
ged along  with  weary  ups  and  downs,  until  May,  1924,  when 
by  executive  order,  the  Teachers'  Councils,  its  last  visible 
reminder,  were  dissolved.  That  was  supposed  to  end  the 
matter:  the  experiment  was  written  off  as  a  failure.  A 
business  administration  took  charge  of  the  School  Board, 
and  shortly  thereafter  peace  was  proclaimed  bv  edict.  A 
year  later,  that  is  in  1926,  evidence  such  as  the  tally  of 
newspaper  headlines  was  presented  to  the  people  of  Chicago 
as  proof  that  peace  had  come. 

But  now,  ignoring  the  surface  storms  that  lash  the  times, 
we  must  face  the  fact  that  an  experimental  movement  that 
has  run  deep  in  the  attention  and  loyalties  of  many  teachers 
for  many  years  cannot  be  so  easily  dammed  and  stopped. 
Something  works  through.  That  current  is  still  in  the 
schools,  with  something  of  the  surge  of  those  thirty  years 
still  in  it.  And,  unless  all  signs  fail,  it  will  remain.  What 
is  to  be  the  outcome? 

Nobody  knows.  Here  is  a  problem  in  social  or  educa- 
tional engineering,  but  the  situation  is  characterized,  not  by 
intelligence  but  by  emotions,  by  struggles  for  prestige,  by 
various  sorts  of  crimination  and  recrimination,  as  is  usually 
the  case  in  our  very  human  conflicts.  To  be  sure,  that 
orginal  experiment  never  had  much  of  a  chance.  It  was 
never  understood  by  the  public  which,  having  no  conception 
of  education  as  the  fostering  of  intelligence,  can  have  no 
adequate  understanding  of  the  part  the  teachers'  own  initia- 
tive must  play  in  a  good  school.  Perhaps  even  most  of  the 
teachers  never  quite  accepted  Mrs.  Young's  doctrine  that 
both  teachers  and  children  must  feel  some  sense  of  a  share 
in  the  task  of  school  administration,  although  that  doctrine 
is  now  becoming  commonplace  in  industry,  a  leading  Ameri- 
can industrialist  holding  that  even  the  elevator  boys  in  his 
plant  are  a  part  of  the  administration.  The  newspapers 
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were  almost  continuously  hostile  to  the  program.  School 
boards  did  not  know  what  it  was  all  about.  After  1915, 
with  the  loss  of  Mrs.  Young,  the  experiment  drifted  to 
futility  and  defeat.  The  judgment  of  "failed"  passed  upon 
it  in  1924  was  not  unwarranted.  Everyone  was  sick  of 
experiments  in  1924;  that  was  the  year  of  retreats  every- 
where. The  public  wanted  an  end  of  uncertainties.  "Give 
us  system,"  was  the  cry,  and  the  school  officials  prepared 
to  furnish  System. 

Even  the  teachers  were  ready.  "We  are  tired,"  said 
many  of  them,  "of  being  expected  to  do  things  on  our  own 
initiative.  Nobody  means  it;  and  all  we  get  out  of  it  is 
blame  for  doing  things  badly — that  is,  differently.  If  we 
were  told  what  to  do  and  held  responsible  for  results,  we 
might  get  somewhere."  I  was  warned,  more  than  once,  to 
be  cautious.  Men  said :  "After  thirty  years  of  war,  this 
city  intends  to  have  a  system  of  schools,  with  a  man  who 
knows  his  business  at  the  head  and  with  teachers  doing  what 
they're  supposed  to  do.  If  you  dare  write  anything  about 
what  you  find  here,  for  heaven's  sake,  don't  say  anything 
that  will  interfere  with  the  development  of  a  real  school 
system."  Therefore,  let  the  reader  take  warning.  Noth- 
ing set  down  here  is  to  be  construed  as  an  argument  against 
a  real  school  system,  that  is,  one  which  will  be  able  to  do  the 
work  of  education  in  a  modern  industrial  city,  like  Chicago 
— if  anyone  knows  what  such  a  system  is  like. 

The  city  wants  a  system.  What  shall  be  the  nature  of 
that  system  ?  Official  documents  and  public  discussion  dis- 
close a  ready  answer.  The  system  must  provide,  under  the 
state  constitution,  for  "a  common  srhool  education  ifor  all 
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children,"  whatever  that  may  be;  it  must  help  fulfill  provi- 
sions of  the  federal  constitution  which  call  for  "a  more 
perfect  union"  with  "justice,  tranquility"  and  the  like;  it 
must  meet  state  provisions  which  require  the  teaching  of 
"honesty,  kindness,  justice,  moral  courage  for  the  purpose  of 
lessening  crime  and  raising  the  standards  of  good  citizenship, 
American  patriotism,  and  the  principles  of  representative 
government."  It  must  employ  practices  that  will  give  chil- 
dren habits  and  skills  of  a  useful  sort ;  loyalties  that  express 
respect  for  law  and  duty;  and  knowledge  that  will  provide 
useful  information,  and,  mayhap,  in  some  cases,  intelligence. 
The  school  is  thus  conceived  as  an  institution  where  the 
community  keeps  its  store  of  habits,  loyalties  and  knowledge, 
and  to  which  the  children  will  repair  to  get  their  life  sup- 
plies of  those  commodities.  The  communty  is  the  final 
authority  as  to  what  the  child  needs:  but  the  community 
delegates  authority  in  these  matters  to  a  school  board,  which, 
in  turn,  employs  a  technical  staff  to  carry  on  the  actual 
work  of  schooling.  Theoretically,  the  true  school  is  in  the 
class-room,  where  the  teacher  meets  the  child ;  everything 
that  is  done  by  boards  or  officials  is  done  for  the  purpose 
oif  making  this  meeting  of  the  teacher  and  the  child  "fruit- 
ful in  educational  values."  But  the  system  is  a  going  con- 
cern. It  employs  twelve  thousand  teachers,  teaches  a  half 
million  pupils,  has  a  yearly  budget  of  nearly  eighty  million 
dollars.  This  is  big  business.  The  taxpayer  must  get  value 
for  his  money.  A  business  of  this  size  must  be  run  real- 
istically. An  eighty-million-dollar  concern  cannot  spend  too 


much  high-priced  administrative  time  on  a  three-thousand- 
dollar  employe,  even  though  that  employe  is  a  teacher  meet- 
ing children  in  the  class  room.  One  teacher  out  of  a  thou- 
sand is  not  many,  it's  the  system  that  counts.  Children 
come  and  go;  teachers  appear  and  disappear;  even  superin- 
tendents do  not  last  long:  the  school  goes  on.  It  has  come 
down  out  of  the  past,  hoary  with  history.  It  conserves  the 
community.  It  shapes  the  materials  of  childhood  into  uses 
for  the  world.  It  preserves  the  relatively  important  modes 
of  adult  experience,  selected  by  the  race  in  its  ten  thousand 
generations,  as  against  the  relatively  unimportant  moods 
of  the  five-  or  the  ten-year-old  child.  It  turns  the  child — 
the  product  of  the  brutal  biological  ages — into  something 
fit  to  be  the  heir  of  the  Age  of  Civilization,  with  its  devo- 
tions to  science,  democracy,  industry,  fellowship  and  peace. 
At  least,  it  is  reassuring  to  think  so. 

The  system,  we  are  prone  to  believe,  guarantees  the  habits, 
skills,  attitudes  and  knowledge  needed  by  our  stage  of  civil- 
ization: efficiency  and  accuracy;  thoroughness  in  the  funda- 
mentals; desirable  types  of  character;  and  that  ultimate 
"success"  which  marks  the  complete  adjustment  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  his  world.  Under  no  sophistry  of  "freedom,"  or 
"initiative"  may  the  system  abdicate  this  work,  for  it  con- 
cerns not  merely  a  few  thousand  children  today,  but  the 
whole  future  of  orderly  civilization. 

Such  a  system  is  in  accord  with  our  other  social  institu- 
tions today,  especially  as  since  the  war  we  have  revived  some 
of  our  great  primitive  fears,  such  as  fear  of  new  experiences, 
fear  of  non-conforming  individuals,  fear  of  ideas,  fear  of 
the  unknown,  fear  of  children.  Through  the  ages,  the  race 
has  been  afraid  of  its  children.  Plato  wrote,  echoing  his 
own  primitive  fears:  "Of  all  animals,  the  boy  is  the  most 
insidious,  sharp-witted,  unmanageable;  wherefore  he  must 
be  bound  with  many  bridles."  So,  in  all  ages,  systems  of 
moralities,  prohibitions,  repressions,  subordinations  and  ini- 
tiations have  grown  into  folkways,  and  have  been  used  to 
forestall  the  rising  generation  and  to  save  existent  society 
from  the  menace  ever  present  in  the  untutored  child.  The 
school  has  taken  over  much  of  this  task  of  moralization  or 
socialization.  School  teachers  did  not  invent  these  processes, 
they  are  survivals  of  the  ages  of  primitive  fears.  The  fear- 
ful part  of  our  age  wants  just  this  sort  of  education:  the 
more  of  it  the  better.  "Fundamentals" — that's  what  we 
want!  And  why? 

Iif  we  could  translate  this  mood  into  speech,  we  should 
get  something  like  the  following  rationalization  of  our 
current  schooling:  We  have  today  in  America  the  best 
civilization  the  world  has  ever  known.  Affairs  may  need 
occasional  patching,  but  no  new  fabric.  The  present  adult 
generation,  under  God  and  by  inheritance,  owns  and  con- 
trols this  civilization.  Our  money  and  our  emotions  are 
invested  in  it ;  our  security  rests  upon  it ;  it  suits  our  moral 
inclinations,  our  economic  habits,  our  political  propensities, 
our  religious  hopes ;  and  our  minds  have  no  difficulty  in 
defending  it,  when  the  facts  are  not  stacked  against  us. 
Therefore,  we  do  not  intend  to  permit  any  newcomer, 
whether  impudent  child  not  yet  dry  behind  the  ears,  or 
impertinent  foreigner  who  doesn't  even  speak  good  English, 
to  try  to  tell  us  how  to  run  this  world.  We've  labored  too 
long  for  that.  We  want  our  children  taught  devotion  to 
this  economic  and  social  order,  and  to  the  constitution 
("Leave  out  the  amendments;  they  add  nothing  to  the 
document").  We  want  to  see  civilization  built  into  our 
children  in  the  schools. 
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And  this  attitude  has  support  among  some  educational 
theorists,  too.  Professor  Charles  H.  Judd,  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  says  in  his  latest  book,  The  Psychology  of  Social 
Institutions,  published  in  1926:  "The  standards  and  judg- 
ments of  the  group  are,  on  the  whole,  superior  to  the  stand- 
ards and  judgments  of  the  individual."  Hence,  he  argues, 
"the  school  must  take  over  the  nervous  system  of  the  child 
and  mould  it  to  patterns  furnished  by  the  community." 

It  is  this  traditional  public  school  system,  revived  because 
of  fears  that  come  of  cities  too  big  to  understand  themselves, 
and  of  educational  conditions  that  appal  by  reason  of  num- 
bers, and  rationalized  by  an  educational  theory  that  makes 
intellect  identical  with  living,  that  now  in  Chicago,  joins 
issue  with  what  remains  of  the  ideals  and  practices  of  that 
thirty-years  experiment  in  freedom.  The  system  finds  some 
resistance,  as  is  not  unlikely  in  America.  Of  course,  not 
all  resistance  is  praiseworthy.  The  lazy,  the  conscienceless, 
the  holders  of  sinecures  all  resist  change;  but  these  refuse 
the  responsibilities  of  ^freedom,  too,  with  quite  the  same 
unanimity.  They  should  not  be  confused  with  those  who 
resist  intelligently  and  critically,  of  whom  there  are  many. 
For  the  system  as  now  developing  in  the  era  of  peace  is 
widely  resented  and  resisted,  by  teachers,  by  intelligent  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  even  by  some  officials.  This  resentment 
gathers  mainly  about  what  seems  to  many  a  deliberate  at- 
tempt to  secure  order  by  mechanizing  instruction,  thus 
reducing  the  teacher  to  an  automaton,  and  the  child  to  a 
sort  of  memory-machine.  One  critic  says,  "They  want  to 
'Ford-ize'  the  schools."  An  ancient  conundrum  has  been 
revived — 

Why  is  a  school  room  like  a  Ford? 
Because  there's  a  crank  up  front  and  a  lot  of  little  nuts 
back  behind. 

This  system,  say  the  more  intelligent  teacher-critics,   is 
effective  in  getting  work  done — if  you  don't  care  what  the 
work  is.  It  certainly  makes  the  wheels  go  round.     "Our 
teachers   are  working  harder   than   ever   before."     Say   the 
supporters   of   the   system.     "Yes,"    reply   the   teachers,   "at 
things  less  worth  doing,  such  as  writing  endless  reports  and 
filling  out  useless  questionnaires.     But'  we   are  doing   less 
teaching  then  ever  bdfore — if  that  means  anything."    These 
critics  say  that  this  revived  system  does  not  release  intelli- 
gence in  either  teachers  or  pupils;   it  does  not  assure  under- 
standing of  the  world,  but  at  most  only  some  bits 
of  scattered  information,  a  few  partly-formed 
habits,   and   to  most  children,   an   inescap- 
able sense  of  failure  and  defeat ;    and 
it  can   not   produce   genuinely   demo- 
cratic  loyalties,   but   only   unintelli- 
gent  habituation    to    the    routines 
of  job,  sect,  and  party,  or  a  more 
.  or  less  complete  disintegration  of 
the    moral    personality    through 
the   after-effects   of    the    process 
of    "getting    by,"    to    which    all 
children     resort     more     or    less. 
Moreover,  say  these  critics,  sys- 
tem  tends   directly   to   an   institu- 
tional hierarchy,  in  which  the  higher 
administrative    officials    are    cut    off 
from  all  contacts  with  real  educational 
process  and  are  compelled  to  depend,  for 
all  their  information,  on  the  not  always  dis- 
interested  reports  of  their  subordinates.    These  John 


subordinates  often  find  it  easy  and  advantageous  to  build 
up  personal  organizations  within  the  system,  where  they 
play  the  petty  monarch  in  their  own  private  domains. 
Under  the  former  system,  with  the  Teachers'  Councils, 
any  teacher  could  be  heard  and  real  educational  intel- 
ligence could  play  up  and  down  the  scale  of  positions 
and  duties.  But  now  a  Chinese  wall  is  building  about  the 
higher  officials,  shutting  them  off  from  the  teachers  and 
from  all  spiritual  understanding  of  the  educational  situation. 
Are  these  criticisms  valid?  Nobody  knows.  They  are 
not  to  be  accepted  as  valid  or  as  ifallacious  merely  because 
they  are  made  by  teachers.  Much  modern  educational 
theory  supports  them.  Modern  educational  psychology  tells 
us  that  intelligence  develops  in  the  handling  of  problems,  in 
the  solving  of  conflicts,  in  the  following  up  of  actual  inter- 
ests. Now  system  largely  eliminates  the  children's  own 
problems,  conflicts,  and  interests,  and  substitutes  lessons  to 
be  learned.  And  system  compels  teachers  to  devote  so  much 
personal  energy  to  defending  their  own  intellectual  and 
spiritual  integrities  that  they  have  only  fractional  energies 
to  devote  to  these  lessons  to  be  learned.  Hence,  the  whole 
system  becomes  mechanical,  formal,  remote  from  life  and 
the  world.  This  is  the  ultimate  reason  why  the  most  intelli- 
gent teachers  and  thoughtful  liberals  are,  without  exception, 
critics  of  this  self-enclosed  school  system.  These  groups 
want  an  educational  instrumentality  that  finds  room  for 
mind  to  grow.  They  hold  that  problems  and  intellectual 
conflicts  are  not  evils  to  be  outlawed,  but  great  human 
goods — the  sources  of  all  the  gains  the  race  has  ever  made. 
They  want  intellectual  activity,  not  mental  stagnation ;  and 
they  hold  that  the  only  basis  upon  which  the  imposition  of 
system  can  be  justified  is  that  those  who  advocate  system 
do  not  expect  the  race  to  make  any  .further  gains  as  long 
as  the  world- — or  at  least,  the  system — stands. 

Now  it  is  a  common  error  of  the  advocates  of  system  that 
they  seem  unable  to  distinguish  between  the  inert  and  cor- 
rupt on  the  one  hand,  and  the  intelligent  critic  on  the  other. 
The  supporters  of  system  usually  assume  that  their  own 
is  the  only  possible  sort  of  order  and  that  any  critic  of  their 
position  is,  without  further  proof,  a  conscious  rogue.  The 
word  "freedom"  seems  to  them  a  sort  of  blind  from  behind 
which  enemies  of  the  race  can  attack  our  most  sacred  insti- 
tutions with  immunity. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  common  error  of  the 
advocates  of  freedom  that  they  seem  unable  to 
see  that  order  of  some  sort  is  indispensable 
to  freedom;  that  freedom  and  order  are 
not   to   be   set   in    eternal   opposition 
but  that  almost  any  kind  of  order 
may   be    filled   with   the    spirit  of 
freedom.     True,    one    element   in 
the  failure  of  Mrs.  Young's  great 
experiment  was  the  difficulty  of 
organizing   the  world   for    free- 
dom.   But  that  experiment  was 
not  the  last  of   its   kind   and   its 
failure  was  not  conclusive.    Cer- 
tainly that  failure  does  not  mean 
that  the  world  must  give  up  freedom 
for  the  sake  of  order ;  to  give  up  either 
of  these  factors  would  mean,  in  the  long 
run,  giving  up  both  of  them.  Freedom  can 
escape  the  limitations  otf  order   not  by  over- 
Dewey  throwing  it,  but  by  transcending  it  and  using  it. 
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Hence,  because  the  issues  in  Chicago  have  o/ften  become 
too  personal,  they  have  taken  on  absurd  forms.     Frequently 
,    both  sides  have  seemed  to  see  nothing  but  a  complete  dis- 
junction: order  versus  freedom — you  can  have  the  one  or 
the  other,  but  you  cannot  have  both. 

But  no  reputable  person  in  Chicago  admits  any  such  dis- 
junction in  his  own  mind ;  at  least,  I  found  none.  No  one 
is  for  order  and  against  freedom,  or  vice  versa.  Everyone, 
in  his  lucid  moments  is  for  both.  "Why  can't  we  have 
both?"  he  asks,  rather  plaintively. 

'But  such  an  attitude  means  that  this  Chicago  contro- 
versy is  not  in  the  realm  of  morals,  as  many  people  would 
like  to  believe,  with  the  "good"  people  all  on  one  side,  and 
the  "bad"  people  all  on  the  other.  It  is  in  the  realm  of 
social  logic:  the  goods  and  the  bads  are  so  interwoven  that 
nothing  but  the  most  painstaking  investigation  can  ever 
determine  what  is  good  and  what  is  bad.  The  issues  be- 
tween order  and  freedom  are  probably  not  anywhere  today, 
and  certainly  not  in  Chicago,  issues  between  individuals  and 
groups.  They  are  issues  within  individuals,  on  both  sides 
of  the  ostensible  controversy.  Those  issues  are  within  us 
all.  They  boil  down  to  the  problem  of  modern  civilization, 
namely,  How  can  we  live  in  society  and  still  be  free?  How 
can  we  have  freedom — that  boon  promised  by  all  the  mod- 
ern centuries — and  still  have  the  security  that  comes  of 
living  in  ordered  society — that  human  community  for  which 
the  ten  thousand  generations  have  labored?  Is  there  any 
solution  for  this  problem? 

Not  in  calling  individuals  or  groups  good  or  bad — on 
either  side,  by  .either  side.  Its  solution,  if  one  shall  ever 
be  found  will  come  of  the  application  not  of  moralistic 
classifications,  but  olf  intellectual  analysis,  of  scientific  inves- 
tigation, perhaps  of  long,  intelligent  experimentation  to  the 
diverse  facts  in  the  situation  all  in  the  spirit  of  good-will. 
Here  we  can  dispense  with  emotional  moralists  who  hold 
that  all  the  good  is  on  our  side  and  all  the  bad  on  the  other 
side,  with  nothing  between.  Here  we  need  scientists  who 
are  able  to  believe  that  both  those  who  lay  the  emphasis 
upon  freedom  and  those  who  advocate  order  are  equally 
desirable  citizens,  equally  patriotic;  and  that  both  doctrines 
have  something  to  contribute  to  that  larger  future  we  all 
envisage,  if  we  have  the  patience  and  the  technics  to  find 
out  what  is  good  in  each. 

But,  as  long  as  we  have  our  institutional  absolutists — 
schoolmen  who  argue  that  'if  the  school  were  let  alone  to 
do  its  work,  it  would  solve  all  these  problems  in  a  jiffy"- 
we  shall  also  have  emotionalists  who  will  do  little  but  call 
attention  to  evils  in  the  system.  We  shall  get  rid  of  neither 
of  these,  however,  by  merely  inviting  them  to  "make  them- 
selves scarce."  They  will  both  "stick  around"  and  even 
serve  ends  by  calling  attention  to  factors  scientific  investiga- 
tors would  likely  overlook  or  deny.  But,  the  educational 
situation  calls  for  men  and  women  who  are  through  with 
merely  emoting  about  education,  on  the  one  hand,  and  with 
merely  re-affirming  platitudes  about  "the  service  of  the 
schools,"  on  the  other.  There  is  nothing  sacred  about  a 
school  organization :  it's  a  tool,  and  like  any  other  tool,  it 
needs  to  give  an  account  of  itself  at  times.  There  is  room 
for  educational  statesmen  here;  for  critical  laymen  to  use 
their  minds;  for  rebellious  teachers  to  escape  from  mere 
rebellion  into  intelligence;  and  for  troubled  officials  who 
want  to  save  and  to  integrate  their  modern  views  and  their 
sense  of  system  and  order  into  a  single  educational  program 
— with  a  view  to  the  furthering  of  civilization. 


After  all,  the  real  question  in  education  in  the  modern  indus- 
trial city  is  this:  Can  any  institution  like  the  organized  school 
subserve  the  real  interests  of  education  under  present  social 
conditions?  Those  interests  would  seem  to  include  effici- 
ency, freedom,  vocational  interest,  initiative,  humane  culture, 
beauty,  joy  of  living,  scientific  intelligence,  and  justice  among 
men.  Can  schooling  olf  any  sort  release,  cultivate  and 
bring  to  maturity  these  interests  and  capacities,  both  in  the 
individual  and  in  the  group,  in  the  modern  city?  Nobody 
knows.  Nobody  knows  how  to  educate  today,  in  the  indus- 
trial city.  Experiments  and  inquiries  in  this  field  are 
frowned  upon  and  misunderstood ;  and  we  retreat  from 
intelligent  inquiry  into  the  processes  of  education  to  the 
fancied  securities  of  system,  on  the  analogue  of  the  old-time 
countryside  common  school,  which  in  its  old  time  neighbor- 
hood, in  the  midst  of  the  inclusive  activities  of  the  farm 
and  shop  and  household,  gave  us  a  crude  but  very  real  edu- 
cation, but  which,  incontinently  uprooted  from  that  old 
milieu,  and  brought  to  the  city,  stands  today  bewildered  and 
mildly  tolerated  by  the  heedless  throngs  of  the  city  streets. 

That's  our  problem,  now:  What  must  educating  become, 
under  these  changed  conditions?  And  what  sort  of  instru- 
ment must  we  have  for  this  purpose?  These  problems  are 
not  being  faced  squarely,  anywhere,  today.  They  are  not 
problems  that  any  individual  or  group  can  solve.  They  are 
problems  of  the  whole  community,  of  our  whol;  civiliza- 
tion. The  city,  frightened,  may  demand  system — knowing 
little  else.  School  officials  may  provide  system — as  the 
shortest  way  out.  The  whole  educational  situation  may  be 
compromised  by  politicians.  Scared  officials  may  yield  to 
fallacious  arguments  while  strong  men  and  groups  jockey 
for  personal  or  class  advantage.  These  are  all  in  the  demo- 
cratic dialectic.  Psychologists,  even,  may  prove  by  infallible 
tests  the  finality  of  their  own  prejudices,  and  institutional  - 
izers  may  run  away  with  the  "swag."  Most  oif  these  doings 
are  surface  waves,  or  spray  that  blinds.  Most  of  them  do 
not  touch  the  great  currents  that  run  deep  in  the  educa- 
tional welter  of  the  times. 

Rebellious  teachers  may  fight  system  and  mechanization, 
blindly  striking  out  for  freedom,  driven  by  a  sense  of 
impending  dangers.  The  materialistic  crowd  may  cry  "Peace, 
peace,"  but  there  can  be  little  peace — not  because  men  are 
perverse,  but  because  life  is  what  it  is.  No  man  can  stop 
life's  currents  or  deny  its  deeps  by  setting  up  his  own  pri- 
vate tempest.  Mrs.  Young  did  not  supply  the  energies  that 
moved  Chicago  in  her  direction  through  an  eventful  period 
— she  merely  'furnished  the  direction.  When  her  directing 
was  ended,  those  energies  did  not  dissolve,  they  merely  began 
to  run  for  a  time  in  other  directions.  They  are  still  there. 
Given  intelligent  direction,  they  can  again  be  devoted  to 
the  development  of  community  intelligence,  to  the  fructify- 
ing of  all  contemporary  social  effort.  Why  should  we  be 
content  with  mere  system  in  education  when  we  might  have 
intelligence  as  well? 

Doubtless  we  shall  have  both  in  time.  But  optimism  will 
not  bring  that  result;  it  will  require  broad  social  wisdom 
and  rare  professional  courage.  It  will  mean  that  the  com- 
munity must  put  the  best  educational  intelligence  it  has  at 
work  investigating  these  areas  of  social  and  educational  un- 
rest. Nor  may  we  assume  that  that  "best  educational  intel- 
ligence" is  now  in  the  schools.  The  point  is  well  made  in  a 
fine  review  of  the  new  Henry  Ford  book,  Today  and  To- 
morrow, in  the  September,  1926,  number  of  The  Educa- 
tional Review.  I  quote:  (Continued  on  page  600) 
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When  Co-education  Was  Young 


By  FLORENCE  KELLEY 


»NTERING  college  was  for  me  an  almost 
sacramental  experience.  Two  long  years  I 
had  lived  for  it,  since  that  lonely  morning 
when  I  found,  in  the  otherwise  empty  waste 
basket  in  my  father's  study,  Cornell's  offer 
of  equal  intellectual  opportunity  to  women. 
Cornell  was  the  first  eastern  university  to  make  this  glorious 
offer.  The  ideal  of  Ezra  Cornell  far  exceeded  everything 
that  had  gone  before.  He  said  in  varying  forms,  on  differ- 
ent occasions:  "I  would  found  an  institution  where  anyone 
may  study  any  subject!"  This  I  read  in  the  fourth  annual 
report  and  forthwith  begged  Father  to  let  me  prepare.  Not 
until  then  did  I  know  that,  years  before,  he  had  worked 
with  Andrew  D.  White  to  get  the  Merrill  Act  adopted  by 
Congress,  under  which  landgrant  colleges  and  universities 
now  exist.  Mr.  White  became  the  first  President  of  Cornell, 
but  was  much  absent,  while  I  was  a  student,  as  Ambassador 
to  Berlin. 

Careful  enquiry  soon  revealed  that  there  was  no  school  in 
Philadelphia  equipped  to  fit  a  girl  thoroughly  for  college, 
low  as  the  standard  of  entrance  requirements  then  was.  It 
was  my  grotesque  experience  to  be  prepared  by  tutors  and 
governesses  themselves  not  college  bred.  My  college  prepara- 
tion was  in  fact  pure  sham.  Only  an  excellent  verbal  mem- 
ory which  enabled  me  to  cram,  coupled  with  the  lax  college 
standards,  permitted  me  to  enter 

the  freshman  class  in  1876,  with  = 

all  the  entrance  conditions  in- 
evitable for  a  girl  from  a  great 
city  which  afforded  not  one  fit- 
ting school  for  girls. 

I  was  then  sixteen.  I  entered 
Cornell,  just  as  the  first  women 
graduated  ifrom  that  University, 
and  in  the  ensuing  decade  I  was 
to  share  the  liberty  and  equality 
that  characterized  the  early  days 
of  co-education ;  was  to  be  de- 
nied opportunity  for  graduate 
work  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  my  own  city  of 
Philadelphia,  only  to  be  admitted 
less  than  a  year  later  to  the  Law 
School  of  Zurich,  a  university 


in  that  land  of  freedom  which  had,  for  a  generation,  opened 
wide  its  doors  to  men  and  women  from  all  the  world  on 
equal  terms. 


T 


"The  century-long  struggle  to  open 
wide  the  new  world  of  higher  education 
was  hardly  more  than  begun  in  my  girl- 
hood," writes  Mrs.  Kelley;  "and,"  she 
adds,  "is  yet  to  be  won."  So  it  is  that  in 
this  second  instalment  of  her  Notes  of 
Sixty  Years,  she  links  with  engaging  ex- 
periences as  a  freshman  at  Cornell  in  the 
seventies,  a  fresh  assault  on  the  barriers 
that  still  hedge  reaches  of  American  uni- 
versity life  against  women — notably  fac- 
ulties, boards  of  trustees  and  profes- 
sional schools.  Characteristically,  she 
links  with  her  criticism  trenchant  pro- 
posals for  improvement. 


I  HE  dissolving  concepts  in  men's  minds — the  expanding 
opportunities  for  women  in  intellectual  life,  in  politics, 
in  industry,  the  gains  and  setbacks  of  sixty  years  do  not 
stand  out  like  blues  and  reds  on  a  wall  map ;  but  it  is  easy 
to  gauge  progress  in  social  institutions  and  thought  by  select- 
ing an  outstanding  event,  and  marking  changes  among 
familiar  things. 

Such  an  event  for  me,  in  the  summer  before  going  to 
Cornell  in  September  1876,  was  the  Centennial  Exposition 
in  Philadelphia.  I  see  again  the  first  day,  with  President 
Grant  leading  the  procession  to  the  place  of  the  opening 
ceremonies.  The  crowd  was  terrific  as  crowds  went  in  those 
days,  and  the  Exposition,  the  first  international  one  in 
the  country,  seemed  overwhelmingly  impressive  to  my 
young  eyes.  Many  foreign  exhibits  would  have  been 
beautiful  in  any  surroundings,  among  them  the  porcelains 
and  pottery  wares  from  England,  France  and  Bel- 
gium. 

The  thrill  of  the  summer  was  going  into  a  booth  in  the 
Fair  grounds  at  a  time  agreed  upon  with  some  friend  in 
another  booth,  and  conversing  over  the  telephone.  That 

was  the  miracle  of  that  Exposi- 
:  tion.     It  was  perhaps,   the  next 

great  technical  step  toward  unify- 
ing the  world  since  the  laying 
of  the  Atlantic  cable.  In  mem- 
ory I  link  it  with  an  episode 
three  years  later  in  France,  that 
stands  out  as  vividly. 

Among  Father's  most  valued 
correspondents  was  Monsieur 
Henri  Cernuschi,  an  Italian  who 
had  been  an  active  patriot  when 
Italy  was  becoming  united,  and 
before  the  first  Victor  Emmanuel 
became  King.  M.  Cernuschi,  by 
conviction  an  anti-monarchist  Re- 
publican, then  became  a  citizen 
of  Paris  in  protest  against  the 
lost  opportunity  of  United  Italy 
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to  become  a  republic.  He  invited  us 
to  breakfast  at  his  museum  in  the 
Pare  Monceau,  a  superb  building 
rilled  with  rare  oriental  bronzes, 
which  M.  Cernuschi  occupied 
throughout  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
and  bequeathed  with  his  entire  for- 
tune to  the  City  of  Paris.  He  was 
the  most  beautiful  old  man  I  have 
ever  seen,  with  large  deep  set  hazel 
eyes,  snowy  hair,  and  black  brows. 
His  imposing  surroundings,  which 
would  have  made  a  less  impressive 
person  shrink  to  insignificance,  seemed 
a  harmonious  and  suitable  setting  for 
this  noble  figure.  His  was  the  first 
house  in  Paris  lighted  by  electricity, 
and  he  told  us  with  keen  amusement 
how  he  had  arranged  a  great  ball, 
when  his  treasures  were  all  assembled 
ready  to  be  viewed.  Unhappily  the 
ladies  arrived  with  faces  arranged  for 
candlelight.  At  first  glimpse  of  the 
utterly  unmodulated  crude  electric 
light  they  fled,  and  the  ball  became 
"what  you  call  in  English  a  stag 
party.  That  was  a  sad  anti-climax!" 

Today  we  take  the  telephone  and 
the  electric  bulb  for  granted  without 

enquiring  how  many  of  our  current  ideas,  social,  educational 
and  political  antedate  them. 

Far  less  conspicuous,  though  perhaps  as  significant  was 
another  change  in  our  habits  foreshadowed  at  the  Centen- 
nial. A  lasting  gift  of  Europe  to  America  was  in  the  field 
of  foods,  made  by  an  enterprising  Austrian,  who  had  al- 
ready acquainted  Vienna  with  a  cream  of  tomato  soup,  and 
who  introduced  his  bakeries  and  restaurants  into  this  country 
largely  by  means  of  this  delightful  viand,  since  appropriated 
everywhere.  Indeed  our  interest  in  diversifying  food  prod- 
ucts and  improving  the  diet  of  people  of  all  origins  and  tra- 
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ditions  has  never  since  diminished  in 
peace  or  war  time. 

How  few  of  us  realize  that  the 
entry  of  women's  clubs  as  a  perma- 
nent element  in  American  life  was 
contemporaneous  with  the  coming  of 
tomato  soup!  And  with  what  fear 
and  trembling  one  of  the  earliest 
clubs  was  founded,  and  our  brother 
man's  approval  openly  sought  by  the 
world-old  way  of  the  stomach.  An 
example  of  the  continued  interest 
aroused  by  the  Exposition  was  the 
procedure  of  the  New  Century 
(women's)  Club  of  Philadelphia, 
founded  in  that  year.  The  charter 
members  included  several  suffragists, 
a  journalist  or  two,  a  few  teachers 
and  some  philanthropists,  the  insti- 
gator of  the  adventure  being  Mrs. 
Eliza  Turner,  writer  of  some  charm- 
ingly humorous,  and  a  few  beautiful 
poems.  This  group,  eager  to  avoid 
ridicule  by  the  press,  and  to  gain 
friends  among  conservative  men, 
made  its  first  public  appearance  in 
a  fine  old  house  of  the  Girard  estate. 
To  a  few  carefully  chosen  guests  it 
gave  a  Nine  Cent  Dinner,  and  made 

known  its  intention  of  establishing  a  cooking  school.  The 
dinner  was  superlatively  successful ;  the  costs  were  convinc- 
ingly set  forth;  the  food  was  tempting  and  sustaining;  and 
the  speaking  was  long  remembered  as  full  of  wit  and  savor. 
The  success  of  the  club  was  assured  'from  that  evening. 

Looking  back  a  half  century,  however,  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  all  those  precautions  were  necessary  for  inaugurating 
one  of  the  conservatively  useful  movements  of  women  in 
these  United  States. 

I  was  free  to  pass  every  alternate  day  at  the  Fair.  The 
other  day  was  spent  struggling  with  conditions  left  over 
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from  my  June  college  examinations 
in  Greek,  Latin  and  Algebra.  In  the 
educational  department  I  saw  more 
than  once  an  impressive  figure  study- 
ing the  exhibits  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  and  other 
kindred  schools.  Unaccompanied  by 
a  secretary,  this  gentleman  worked 
all  the  morning  with  note-books  and 
enquiries  addressed  to  the  head  of 
the  educational  exhibit.  Quite  un- 
aware of  the  annoyance  that  I  might 
be  causing  the  distinguished  stranger, 
I  also  spent  mornings  in  the  division 
of  Education.  What  held  him  long- 
est was  the  beautiful  contribution  of 
the  Russian  Imperial  Technical 
Schools.  Before  the  end  of  the  sum- 
mer I  learned  that  this  student  was 
Dom  Pedro,  then  still  Emperor  of 
Brazil. 

Occasionally  I  persuaded  some 
young  friend  to  go  with  me,  but 
rarely,  more  than  once.  I  was 
slow,  too  interested  in  the  things 
which  might  be  useful  to  Father,  who 
was  too  absorbed  in  the  excitements 
of  the  campaign  preceding  the  Hayes- 
Tilden  presidential  election,  to  spend 
strength  in  visiting  the  Exposition.  It  might  well  have 
broken  his  heart,  for  the  general  bad  taste  and  bad  quality 
of  our  own  products  has  never  been  approached  at  any  later 
World's  Fair.  Only  the  "infancy"  of  our  industries  pal- 
liated our  impudence  in  inviting  the  world  to  look  at  them, 
and  send  goods  for  comparison  with  them.  There  is,  how- 
ever, some  slight  solace  in  the  memory  of  a  candid  English- 
man's famous  reference  to  their  exhibits  in  1851  as  "cheap 
and  nasty." 

The  change,  seen  from  this  distance,  between  the  Cen- 
tennial in  1876  and  the  Columbian  Exposition  in  Chicago 
in  1893,  less  than  twenty  years  later,  was  indeed  marvellous. 


The  dominant  note  in  1893  was 
beauty  in  architecture,  in  lighting,  in 
grouping  of  buildings  and  exhibits, 
and  finally  in  the  exhibits  themselves. 
The  Chicago  Fair  registered  the  com- 
ing of  age  of  American  industry  and 
engineering  on  its  technical  side. 


M 
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Y  freshman  year  was  one  con- 
tinued joy.  An-hungered  and 
athirst  for  learning,  and  for  young 
companionship,  which  now  abounded 
on  every  side,  and  aware  in  every 
waking  hour  of  the  surrounding  out- 
door beauty,  here  was  indeed  delight. 
Little  did  we  care  that  there  was  no 
music,  no  theater,  almost  no  library; 
that  the  stairs  to  the  lecture  halls 
were  wooden,  and  the  classrooms 
heated  with  coal  stoves.  No  one,  so 
far  as  I  know,  read  a  daily  paper,  or 
subscribed  for  a  monthly  or  a  quarter- 
ly. Our  current  gossip  was  Froude's 
life  of  Carlyle.  We  read  only  bound 
volumes.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
New  York  Nation  had  one  subscriber 
in  Ithaca.  That  was  the  year  when 
President  Hayes  was  "counted  in"  by 
a  Congressional  commission  sitting  in 
New  Orleans.  Father  was  sent  thither  as  an  observer  and 
wrote  me  about  the  exciting  occasion.  But  none  of  my 
•friends  among  the  students  was  interested  enough  to  listen 
to  his  letters.  The  one  person  outside  our  own  group  of 
whom  we  heard  with  alert  interest  was  Dr.  Mary  Putnam 
Jacobi,  the  first  woman  graduate  from  the  Paris  School  of 
Medicine  who  had  recently  begun  to  practise  in  New  York 
city.  I  was  deeply  impressed  when  Ruth  Putnam,  her 
sister  a  junior,  brought  me  an  invitation  to  join  a  group 
reading  Swinburne  with  Miss  M.  Carey  Thomas,  then  a 
senior.  But  if  there  was  sustained,  serious  reading,  thought 
or  discussion  occurring  on  the  campus,  outside  of  the  science 
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laboratories,  I  was  not  aware  of  it.  The  next  year,  how- 
ever, I  shared  in  founding  the  first  Cornell  Social  Science 
Club,  and  served  as  its  first  secretary. 

The  elective  system  carried  to  the 
utmost  extreme  tempted  my  inexper- 
ience. Undismayed  by  entrance  con- 
ditions in  Latin,  Greek  and  mathe- 
matics, I  embarked  upon  a  schedule 
of  twenty-five  hours  a  week  of  an- 
cient and  modern  languages  and  math- 
ematics, besides  those  heavy  arrears. 
Yet  I  always  had  two  hours  daily 
for  outdoor  exercise.  I  listened  and 
recited,  studied,  memorized  and  ac- 
quired. I  walked,  rode,  drove  and 
danced. 

The  few  modest  grey  stone  or  brick 
buildings  on  the  campus  formed  an 
unobtrusive  part  of  a  gloriously 
beautiful  region.  They  crowded  the 
eastern  hillside,  above  a  lovely  valley, 
with  Lake  Cayuga  stretching  north- 
ward. In  the  early  evening  a  long, 
slowly  changing  pageant  filled  with 
gold  and  color  the  great  bowl  of  the 
southern  end  of  .the  valley,  brim- 
ming with  the  green  of  treetops  under  radiant  cloud  masses. 
In  the  brilliant  sunshine  of  late  September,  cloud  shadows 
moved  all  day  long  across  the  western  hillside  aflame  with 
blazing  autumn  leaves. 

Bayard  Taylor,  the  Pennsylvania  poet,  visiting  Cornell 
as  a  non-resident  lecturer,  on  his  return  from  Europe,  as- 
sured us  that  the  natural  beauty  of  our  campus  excelled 
any  that  he  had  seen  abroad. 

Bryn  Mawr,  then  recently  founded,  and  Princeton, 
have  led  towards  a  future  with  the  charm  of  unity, 
of  harmony  and  dignity  in  university  architecture, 
though  the  natural  gifts  of  their  sites  were  in  no  way  com- 
parable to  the  loveliness  of  Ithaca's  eastern  hill  with  its 
gorges  and  streams,  its  northward  lake,  and  its  ever  mov- 
ing picture  of  clouds  above  the  curves  of  the  western  and 
southern  hilL  It  was  a  marvellous  appeal  through  every 
hour  of  every  day  that  greeted  those  early  students. 

Happy  indeed  were  we  that  our  student  life  ended  before 
the  days  of  hugeness,  of  mass  production  of  learning.  Little 
did  we  foresee  what  the  Philistines  could  achieve  in  a  half 
century.  Without  previous  general  plan,  without  appeal  to 
the  imagination,  every  variety  of  modern  academic  archi- 
tecture, except  the  Pittsburgh  skyscraper,  encumbers  that 
once  beautiful  hilltop.  And  now  there  is  a  drive  for  a 
Gothic  edifice!  To  see  from  the  campus  in  broad  sweep 
the  western  glory  of  the  late  afternoon  that  was  the  joy 
of  our  youth,  students  now  must  climb,  like  tourists,  flights 
of  stairs  inside  tall  buildings,  and  gaze  through  win- 
dows or  mount  in  aeroplanes. 

Cornell  under  the  Morrill  Act  was  among  the  early 
land  grant  universities.  It  was  created  by  the  generous 
response  of  Congress  to  Ezra  Cornell's  noble  offer  to  carry 
the  early  costs,  thus  saving  New  York's  allotment  of  forest 
land  from  loss  such  as  state  universities  had  suffered  where 
no  benefactor  made  possible  the  holding  of  a  forest  gift 
while  its  value  appreciated. 

A  foremost  plan  of  Mr.  Cornell,  who  had  been  a  wage- 
earner  in  early  boyhood  and  longed  to  use  his  wealth  to 


make   learning  accessible    to   other   youth,    was    to   attract 
young  laborers  who  could  work  their  way  through  college. 
We   all   knew   this   and    revered   his 
^^^^^  memory. 

The  vast  development  of  schools  of 
agriculture,  engineering,  law,  medi- 
cine and  science,  the  superb  library, 
and  the  excellent  position  of  the  de- 
partment of  household  science — these 
embodiments  of  his  ideal  must  have  re- 
joiced the  heart  of  Ezra  Cornell  could 
he  have  lived  to  see  them.  Though 
boys  and  girls  of  limited  means  find 
putting  themselves  through  by  hard 
labor  no  more  feasible  at  Cornell 
than  elsewhere,  the  generous  gifts  in 
scholarships  of  the  state  and  the 
cities  of  New  York,  go  far  to  fulfil 
Mr.  Cornell's  aspiration  for  oppor- 
tunity for  all. 


Florence  Kettey  in  1879 


I  HOSE  were  spacious  days  at 
Cornell.  We  were  utterly  un- 
conscious oi  the  freedom  of  body, 
mind  and  estate  of  faculty  and  stu- 
dents that  prevailed  throughout  the 
young  university.  We  were  as  unaware  of  that  freedom  as 
of  the  presence  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  it  was  so 
absolutely  taken  for  granted. 

It  was  in  1876  that  President  White  published  his  War- 
fare of  Science,  a  prelude  to  his  copious  work,  History  of 
the  Warfare  of  Science  with  Theology  in  Christendom,  pub- 
lished in  1906. 

Goldwin  Smith  who  was,  after  many  years  as  Regius 
Professor  of  history  at  Oxford,  considering  coming  to 
America,  had  been  brought  to  Cornell  as  a  regular  lecturer 
from  1869  to  1871,  and  came  thereafter  at  intervals  from 


Margaret  Hicks  in  1879 


WHEN   CO-EDUCATION   WAS  YOUNG 
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Canada,  for  courses  of  lectures  from  the  point  of  view  of 
English  Liberalism.  There  were  frequent  campus  refer- 
ences to  his  statement  that  he  was  "used  to  a  university  with 
roots  in  the  past,  but  Cornell's  roots  in  the  future  appeared 
prodigious."  In  his  reminiscences  published  more  than 
thirty  years  later  he  comments  upon  the  fact  that  Ithaca, 
even  after  it  became  a  rapidly  growing  little  city,  needed 
for  years  only  a  single  elderly  constable,  so  thoroughly  self- 
governing  and  law-abiding  were  the  students. 

Compulsory  chapel  was  as  far  from  our  horizon  as  com- 
pulsory military  drill.  Students  who  elected  drill  received 
it  in  the  men's  gymnasium.  Co-education  being  then  large- 
ly experimental  (established  so  far  as  I  know,  only  at  Ober- 
lin,  Antioch,  Swarthmore  and  Earlham,  and  at  the  few  then 
existing  state  universities)  acted  selectively  upon  women 
candidates  for  admission  to  Cornell.  We  were  a  serious, 
self-conscious  body  of  pioneers,  in  no  need  of  student  gov- 
ernment or  any  other. 

About  seventy  girls  were  lodged  in  Sage  College,  the 
first  dormitory,  generously  designed  for  a  far  larger  num- 
ber. But  no  one  was  required  to  live  in  the  dormitory. 
Such  a  requirement  would,  in  those  days  of  liberty  and 
equality,  have  met  vigorous  protest.  Rather  the  authorities 
encouraged  us  to  share  our  half-empty  dining  room  with  men 
students,  whom  we  were  free  to  invite,  six  men  and  six 
girls  to  each  table.  An  invitation  was  for  the  student's  col- 
lege course,  and  the  company  varied,  as  seniors  went  out  and 
freshmen  came  in.  Of  this  company  were  M.  Carey 
Thomas,  Ruth  Putnam,  a  daughter  of  the  founder  of  the 
Putnam  publishing  house  and  author  of  a  biography  or 
William  the  Silent ;  Charles  W.  Ames,  afterwards  head  of 
a  St.  Paul  law  publishing  company;  Karl  Volkmann,  head 
of  the  Volkmann  School ;  Archer  Randolph ;  Margaret 
Hicks,  to  whom  there  will  be  future  references;  James  A. 
Haight,  an  active  member  of  the  Seattle  Port  Authority : 
and  Harriet  May  Mills,  long  a  leading  suffragist,  now 
a  member  of  the  New  York  State  Hospital  Commission. 

From  this  companionship  developed  marriages  and  life- 
long friendships.  A  generation  later  there  were  at  Harvard 
a  son  of  Charles  WT.  Ames,  a  son  of  Karl  Volkmann,  a  son 
of  Archer  Randolph,  and  two  of  my  own.  Several  friend- 
ships have  been  cherished  throughout  life  and  continue  in 
the  next  generation ;  and  the  prospect  is  that,  beginning 
next  fall,  the  first  of  the  grandchildren  may  enter  college 
a  leader  of  the  third  generation  of  that  group. 

Two  members  of  that  cheerful  table  company,  Archer 
Randolph  and  Margaret  Hicks,  died  sadly  early. 

'  I  'HERE  were  no  extra-curricular  activities  for  girls,  no 
[  athletics,  not  even  basketball.  Our  Sage  College  gym- 
nasium bare  of  equipment  stood  permanently  empty  except 
for  a  piano  daily  used  by  our  table  company  for  dancing 
after  dinner  and  supper,  and  this  was  a  symbol.  Here  and 
there  upon  the  horizon  some  lone  woman  physician  stood 
ready  for  patients;  Dr.  Hannah  Longshore  had  been  our 
family  doctor  from  my  childhood.  But  the  epoch  of  out- 
door life  even  for  a  generation  enterprising  enough  to  break 
down  barriers  against  indoor  study  had  not  yet  dawned.  The 
health  movement  for  women  students  began  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  physicians  in  girls'  colleges  and  physical  exa- 
minations for  entrants,  with  records  of  weights  and  meas- 
urements. The  concept  of  health  for  all  and  play  for  all 
was  not  yet  implanted  in  the  American  mind.  Universities 
were  for  minds,  not  bodies;  they  had  been  throughout  the 


M.  Carey  Thomas  about  1877-79 

ages  the  domain  of  men.  Woman's  ancient  concern  for 
nurture,  growth,  and  the  storing  up  of  vigor  was  still  limited 
to  the  home.  The  nursing  profession  as  entitled  to  rank 
with  medicine  in  the  structure  of  universities  was  beyond 
the  range  of  dreams.  No  estimate  can  ever  be  made  of  the 
precious  lives  of  gifted  youth  that  perished  during  hundreds 
of  years  of  control  by  men  alone. 

Cornell  men  students  had  already  a  name  for  intercol- 
legiate races,  and  David  Starr  Jordan  was  then  better  known 
as  the  coach  of  the  successful  Cornell  crew  than  as  an  ex- 
ponent of  the  theory  of  evolution,  a  leader  for  peace  and 
and  authority  on  the  anatomy  of  fishes. 

After  the  westward  pilgrimage  when,  at  twelve  years 
old,  I  learned  on  the  plains  of  Wyoming  to  ride  a  thoroughly 
well-broken  mustang,  I  had  never  been  without  a  saddle 
horse.  I  now  possessed  a  broad,  low,  uncovered  vehicle 
known  as  a  phaeton,  which  we  used  all  day  long  on  Satur- 
days, a  group  of  friends,  men  and  girls,  after  early  breakfast 
tramping  five  or  six  miles  to  a  cider  mill,  or  a  gorge  and 
waterfall,  carrying  in  the  phaeton  lunch  for  all.  Two  or 
three  rode  together  a  mile  or  two,  to  a  country  road,  then 
tied  the  horse  to  a  fence  and  walked  forward,  the  next 
comers  taking  their  turn,  until  the  last  laggards  arrived 
at  the  common  meeting-ground.  It  was  characteristic  of  the 
region  that  neither  luncheon  nor  vehicle  was  ever  interfered 
with.  There  were  no  lectures  or  recitations  on  Saturday, 
and  nothing  was  farther  from  our  minds  than  squandering 
a  radiant  autumn  holiday  in  collateral  reading. 

After  a  gay  and  delightful      (Continued  on  page  600) 


Wooden!  by  Rockwell  Kent 


WATER 


Shall  the  State  of  New  York  Go  into 
the  Water  Power  Business  ? 

By  OGDEN  L.  MILLS 

AM    in    complete    accord    with    Governor      I  should  not  care  to  be  a  stockholder  in  a  corporation  whose 


X  Smith's  statement  .that  water  power  develop- 
ment is  not  a  political  but  a  business  question. 
Power  policies,  then,  should  be  discussed 
with  the  thoroughness  and  accuracy  that 
characterize  sound  business  statements  rather 
than  outlined  in  the  glittering  generalities  common  to  doubt- 


president  reported  a  IO  per  cent  profit  by  the  simple  ex- 
pedient of  taking  into  consideration  only  part  of  the  invest- 
ment, when,  had  he  included  the  whole,  he  would  have  had 
to  report  an  actual  loss. 

When  he  finally  defines  his  program,   the  Governor   is 
vagueness  itself.    All  we  are  told  is  that  the  Legislature  is 


ful  prospectuses.  They  should  be  based  on  adequate  study  to  create  a  Water  Power  Authority,  and  to  authorize  it  to 
and  supported  by  facts  and  figures.  These  qualities  and  prepare  a  plan  for  the  development  of  our  water  powers, 
elements  are  lacking  in  this  and  the  Governor's  other  state-  The  Power  Authority  is  to  sell  securities  to  the  public,  and 
ments  on  water  power.  He  sketches  but  a  bare  and  faint  with  the  proceeds  build  dams  and  generating  stations, 
outline  of  what  he  would  have  the  state  do,  while  the 
irrelevant  matter  which  he  injects  into  the  discussion  and 
the  many  inaccuracies  to  be  found  in  his  speech  tend  to 
confuse  a  problem  that  is  peculiarly  in  need  of  clear  thinking, 


based  on  reliable  data. 

What  good  purpose,  for  instance,  can  be  served  by  corn- 


operate  them  and  sell  the  power  to  private  companies  for 
distribution.  The  State  itself  is  to  assume  no  financial 
responsibility.  That  is  literally  all  the  Governor  has  ever 
told  the  public  about  his  plans.  For  all  we  know,  it  has 
never  been  developed  beyond  this  embryonic  stage. 

If    all   the    Governor    desires    is   the    appointment    of    a 


paring  a  999-year  railroad  charter  with  a  5O-year  lease  in     commission   to  ascertain   the   feasibility   and   desirability  of 
which  the  state  specifically  reserves  the  right  to  recapture     such  a  program  as  a  means  of  settling  the  existing  deadlock 


during  the  leasehold? 


resulting   from    the  controversy   between   the   advocates   of 


Again,  referring  to  the  Bear  Mountain  Bridge,  the  public  and  private  operation,  I  can  see  no  serious  objection 
Governor  said :  "Look  at  the  Bear  Mountain  Bridge.  There  to  his  suggestion,  though,  personally,  I  see  no  necessity  for 
you  have  an  obligation  for  all  time  to  come  of  8  per  cent  creating  a  commission  to  bring  out  'facts  already  known  to 


upon  preferred  stock." 

What  are  the  facts?  The  law  granting  the  privilege  of 
construction  provides  that  the  state  may  take  over  the 
bridge  at  fixed  prices,  at  the  end  of  every  five-year  period ; 
until,  at  the  end  of  thirty  years,  it  reverts  to  the  state 
without  any  payment  whatsoever.  This  is  something  very 


those  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  study  the  problem. 

If,  however,  the  Governor  desires  to  grant  full  power  to 
this  commission  at  the  outset,  and  though  reserving  to  the 
Legislature  the  right  to  approve  of  the  plans  when  perfected, 
intends,  by  virtue  of  the  appointment  of  this  commission, 
to  commit  the  state  in  principle  to  the  program  which  he 


different  from  the  enjoyment  "for  all  time  to  come  of  8  per      has  described,  then  there  is  certainly  need  of  a  great  deal 


more  information  before  the  Legislature  can  fairly  be  asked 
to  take  action.    Its  proponents  should  show  definitely: 


cent  upon  preferred  stock." 

Even  when  he  reports  as  to  the  state's  own  water  power 
activities,  Mr.  Smith's  statement  would  hardly  satisfy  the 
standard  demanded  by  Professor  Ripley  of  corporate  officers      1      That  the  Power  Authority  can  build  and  operate  power 
in  reporting  to  their  stockholders.    Referring  to  the  state's         *  plants  as  cheaply  or  more  cheaply  than  private  enterprise. 


two  water  powers  at  Vischer's 
Ferry  and  Crescent  Dam,  the 
Governor  said :  "And  we  are  get- 
ting enough  money  from  it  to 


This  involves  three  factors:  a, 
construction;  b,  finance;  c,  op- 
eration. 


The  Case  for  Private  Ownership 

In  Survey  Graphic  for  January,  Gov- 
run  the  plant  and  give  us  10  per      ernor  Smith  put  forward  his  plan  for  a  9     That  tne  benefits  to  the  con- 
cent return  on  what  we  pay  for     power  Authority,  an   instrumentality   of  '  consumer  will  be  sufficiently 
the  machinery."   That  is  a  some-     government  by  which  he  would  have  the  Sreat  to  justify  the  abandonment 
what      disingenuous      statement.      Sfatg    Qf   New    y Qfk    builj    Qnd    Qperate  of  private  initiative  and  enterprise 
The     Governor    only    mentions                 f      ^^   ^  ^               f   /fl         -^  in  favor  of  government  operation, 
machinery.     If   the  costs  or   the       j-  .    •>                                  •         *           •                 it 
dams   are   included   in   the   total      dutributmg    competes     financing    itself  ^  ^ 

cost,  instead  of  showing  a  10  per      ty    Sellln9   bond*.l,n    ihe    m"rkeL     Here  ->•  the  business  interests  of  the 

cent  profit  both  of  these  enter-     Congressman    Mills    puts    forward    the  state  and  protect  the  pubHc  from 

prises  today  would  be  showing  a     contrary  case,  for  private  ownership  and  exploitation. 

loss.     The    Governor    modestly     operation.  Some  two  and  one-half  million 

added,    "We    aren't    such    bad      horsepower  is  latent  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  A     That  the  system  of  leases  un- 

business  men."    Maybe  not,  but      the  Niagara  and  other  Up-state  rivers.  *  der  the  Federal   Power  Act 
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and  the  state  power  law  are  inadequate  to  protect  the  public 
interests. 

Pending  the  furnishing  of  this  data,  there  are  some  ob- 
servations which  can  be  made  under  these  four  heads: 

1  (a)  The  Power  Authority  is  to  be  a  state  agency.  Its 
*  operating  directors  will  be  the  appointees  of  the  governor, 
and  it  is  perfectly  idle  to  hope  that  politics  will  not  play 
some  part  in  their  appointment.  While  the  Power  Authority 
may  be  distinguished  legally  from  the  state  itself,  except  as 
to  the  use  of  the  state's  credit,  the  plan  is  indistinguishable 
from  state  construction  and  operation.  Now  the  fact  is, 
governments  do  not  build  as  cheaply  as  does  private  enter- 
prise. One  very  eminent  engineer  has  estimated  that  it 
would  cost  the  government  twice  as  much  to  develop  these 
power  sites  as  it  would  private  capital.  This  may  be  an 
exaggeration,  but  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  it  would  cost 
more.  In  government  contracts  favoritism,  patronage  and 
politics  levy  their  inevitable  toll.  If  anyone  has  any  doubt 
as  to  politicians'  inability  to  plan  and  carry  through  vast 
business  enterprises,  let  him  consider  the  hideous  mess  our 
politicians  have  made  of  the  New  York  city  transit 
problem. 

(b)  What  is  true  of  planning  and  construction  is  equally 
true   of   operation.     Our   governments   are   not   devised   to 
carry  on  business  enterprises.    Our  public  officials  are  usually 
so  thoroughly  educated  in  the  arts  of  politics  that  they  have 
neglected  business  and  technical  training.    Space  forbids  the 
citing  of  examples  of  the  costliness  of  government  operation 
both  here  and  abroad,  but  they  can  be'very  readily  unearthed 
by  anyone  sufficiently  interested  to  learn  the  facts. 

(c)  But  it  is  urged  that  the  Power  Authority,  by  the  use 
of  the  tax-exempt   privilege,   could  sell   its  securities   at   a 
lower  rate  of  interest  than  a  private  corporation.    The  se- 
curities to  be  issued  are  not  backed  by  the  credit  of  the  state. 
They  are  to  be  secured  only  by  the  revenue  to  be  derived 
from  operation.    They  are  not  even  mortgage  bonds.    They 
are  nothing  but  income  debenture  bonds,  and  they  are  to  be 
issued  to  the  full  cost  of  development.    The  Governor  refers 
to  the  fact  that  the  New  York  Port  Authority  was  able 
to  sell  its  bonds  on  a  4%  Per  cent  basis.    Leaving  aside  the 
fact  that  at  about  the  same  time  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
of  New  York  sold  twenty-five  year  bonds  on  a  4.65  basis, 
showing  that  the  tax-exempt  privilege  has  been  somewhat 
over-estimated,  the  Power  Authority  income  debentures  will 
be  very  different  from  the  Port  Authority  debentures.    The 
states  of  New  Jersey  and  New  York  provided  22  per  cent 
in  cash  of  the  cost  of  the  New  Jersey-Staten  Island  bridges 
and  20  per  cent  in  cash  of  the  estimated  cost  of  the  Hudson 
river  bridge.    This  means  that  there  is  at  least  a  20  per  cent 
equity  back  of  the  Port  Authority  debentures.   There  would 
be  no  such  equity  back  of  those  of  the  Power  Authority. 
Governor    Smith   originally  stated   that   under    no   circum- 
stances would  the  state  be  called  upon  to  make  an  invest- 
ment.   In  his  most  recent  statement,  he  talks  vaguely  about 
the  state's  making  some  little  start  upon  the  development. 
But  as  Owen  Young  said  two  days  later: 

At  one  point  in  his  speech,  he  suggested  that  the  state  itself 
put  in  a  little  money  if  it  were  needed  and  the  taxpayers  would 
not  know  the  difference.  At  that  point  I  am  in  complete  dis- 
agreement with  him  as  a  matter  of  principle. 

The  moment  the  state  begins  to  contribute  money  from  the 
public  treasury  the  economic  check  on  the  enterprise  is  lost. 
Such  contributions  always  begin  by  being  little  ones.  They 
always  end  by  being  big  ones  under  the  excuse  of  saving  what 


is  already  in.  If  the  enterprise  is  not  sound  enough  to  be 
financed  with  private  capital — if  it  cannot  stand  on  its  own 
economic  legs — then  is  the  time  for  government  money  to  be 
kept  out. 

O  But,  even  if  the  debentures  can  be  sold,  with  a  saving 
*  of  half  of  one  per  cent  in  interest  charges,  the  possible 
reduction  in  rates  will  be  infinitesimal.  In  the  New  York 
State  water  power  district,  if  the  interest  and  dividend 
charges  on  the  capital  engaged  in  production  were  reduced 
one-half  of  one  per  cent,  the  average  cost  to  the  consumer 
would  be  1.25  per  cent  less.  What  do  these  figures  mean? 
The  average  price  paid  by  the  domestic  consumer  for  elec- 
trical energy  in  the  city  of  Utica,  for  instance,  is,  I  am  told, 
6%  cents.  If  the  Power  Authority  obtains  this  capital  not 
at  one-half  of  one  per  cent  lower  rate  of  interest,  but  even 
at  a  full  one  per  cent  lower  rate,  the  domestic  consumer  in 
Utica  would  pay  6J/2  cents  per  k.w.  hour  instead  of  6% 
cents,  a  saving  of  one-sixth  of  a  cent.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
if  we  were  able  to  eliminate  entirely  the  cost  of  generating 
electricity,  the  average  domestic  consumer  in  this  state  would 
save  about  10  cents  a  month.  In  other  words,  the  real  cost 
to  the  consumer  arises  not  in  the  generation  of  the  power 
but  in  its  distribution.  Moreover,  these  figures,  of  course, 
do  not  take  into  consideration  the  loss  in  taxes.  The  entire 
investment  in  the  electrical  power  business  in  the  state  of 
New  York  was  estimated  at  approximately  $800,000,000  in 
1924.  The  savings  of  one-half  of  I  per  cent  in  interest 
charges  on  the  entire  investment  would  amount  to 
$4,OOO,OOO  a  year,  whereas  the  taxes  paid  that  year,  by  these 
utilities,  exclusive  of  the  income  tax  paid  by  the  holders  of 
their  securities,  were  nearly  $17,000,000.  There  wouldn't 
be  much  of  an  ultimate  saving  here  were  the  Governor's 
principle  of  public  development  applied. 

T.  One  of  the  main  arguments  advanced  by  the  Governor's 
*  school  of  thought  against  private  operation  is  that  it 
means  exploitation  of  the  public.  But  it  would  be  difficult 
to  devise  a  plan  better  suited  to  this  end  than  the  one  pro- 
posed by  the  Governor.  The  public  are  asked  to  build  the 
generating  plant,  which  represents  approximately  one-half 
of  the  total  cost  of  generation  and  distribution  and  all  the 
risk.  This  last  in  the  case  of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  no  negligible 
item.  That  project  requires  a  dam  1,930  feet  long  and  130 
feet  high,  built  against  a  flow  of  water  more  than  five  times 
the  amount  ever  conquered  in  such  work,  that  carries  with 
it  in  the  spring  great  ice  fields  sweeping  along  at  a  rate  of 
more  than  10,000  tons  a  minute.  Construction  camps  almost 
as  large  as  cities  must  be  built,  and  special  railroads  to  carry 
construction  materials.  The  risks  incident  to  such  a  gigantic 
enterprise  are  only  too  obvious,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  they  will  be  greatly  magnified  under  political 
management.  Under  the  Governor's  plan,  the  state  assumes 
the  entire  risk,  with  a  maximum  possible  benefit  to  the 
ultimate  consumer  of  a  sixth  of  a  cent.  But  this  is  not  the 
whole  story.  Assuming  that  all  difficulties  are  overcome, 
and  that  the  power  generating  plants  are  completed,  what 
then?  A  power  plant  standing  alone,  with  no  means  of 
distributing  its  energy,  is  as  useless  as  a  telephone  trans- 
mitter without  wires  or  a  water  reservoir  without  pipes. 
The  State  Power  Authority  would  be  completely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  distributing  companies.  It  will  be  urged,  of 
course,  that  they  would  not  build  until  satisfactory  contracts 
had  been  made  with  those  companies.  That  is  probably 
true,  but  what  would  happen  (Continued  on  page  603) 


I  Would  Rather  Die  Than  Go  Home 


By  MIRIAM  VAN  WATERS 


'LL  those  whose  business  it  is  to  listen  to  the 
troubles  of  children  are  surprised  to  observe 
how  few  of  them  hold  grudges.  It  is  not 
merely  that  the  child  commonly  feels  no  ill 
will  toward  the  parent  who  has  injured  him, 
the  injury  seems  to  have  left  no  trace.  It 
has  faded  out  of  mind  before  the  bruise  is  healed.  For  this 
reason  it  is  extraordinarily  difficult  to  give  children  of  un- 
kind parents  any  adequate  legal  protection.  Ninety-nine 
times  out  of  one  hundred,  the  child  witness  in  a  case  of 
parental  cruelty  before  the  Juvenile  Court  insists  on  going 
home.  The  incurable  loyalty  of  children  to  unworthy  adults 
is  often  the  despair  of  the  social  worker. 

An  eleven-year-old  boy  whose  father  was  a  garbage  col- 
lector was  made  to  work  daily  from  4  until  8  A.  M.  and 
from  7  until  10  P.  M.  He  was  beaten  and  underfed.  When 
reported  by  the  school  department  the  court  found  him 
twenty  pounds  underweight,  heavily  marked  with  cuts  from 
a  leather  strap  and  in  need  of  medical  care.  He  was  placed 
in  a  foster  home.  The  father  got  a  lawyer  and  appealed 
the  case.  The  proceedings  took  about  twelve  weeks.  So 
swift  is  the  restorative  process  in  the  body  and  mind  of  a 
young  child  that  when  the  boy  came  again  before  the  court 
he  was  no  longer  useful  as  evidence.  He  had  regained  his 
lost  weight.  He  was  smiling  and  happy.  He  wished  to  go 
home.  Those  who  imagine  that  human  emotion  works 
logically  would  have  predicted  that  here,  if  anywhere,  was 
a  case  when  a  child  would  say,  "I  would  rather  die  than  go 
home."  He  had  nothing  against  his  foster  home.  But  it 
was  evident  that  his  own  home  gave  him  something  that 
the  mere  kindness  and  plenty  of  the  foster  home  could  not 
furnish,  and  that  all  the  social  workers  in  the  world  would 
fail  to  supply.  Like  a  devotee  to  some  exacting  religion  after 
a  brief  enforced  rest  returning  gladly  to  his  duties  as  soon 
as  his  wasted  body  is  repaired,  so  the  child  thanked  his  bene- 
factors courteously  but  was  eager  to  depart.  Freedom  from 
pain  and  hunger  were  not  to  be  weighed  against  other 
more  urgent  needs.  "I  was  licked  only  when  I  needed 
it,"  is  the  usual  answer  in  court  cases  against  cruel 
parents. 

Antagonism  of  a  child  to  a  parent  is  founded  on  nothing 
so  tangible  as  physical  injury. 

THE  mother  cat  is  a  good  mother.  For  several  weeks 
all  the  time  not  given  to  licking  her  fur,  eating  and  star- 
ing, goes  to  the  kitten  with  intense  satisfaction  to  both. 
Then  comes  a  day  when  the  maternal  paw  strikes  out  in 
earnest,  and  the  lubberly,  over-grown  kitten  is  given  to  un- 
derstand that  this  cuff  is  no  interchange  of  pleasantries.  If 
he  does  not  take  himself  off  there  are  menacing  growls  and 
mutterings.  His  nursing  days  are  over.  No  cat  ever  had 
a  mother-complex.  But  this  beneficent  arrangement  where- 
by among  animals  when  the  young  no  longer  need  mother- 
ing the  mother  ceases  to  mother,  cannot  be  called  in  any 
human  sense  antagonism  as  we  find  it  between  parent  and 
child.  With  animals  the  relationship  has  ceased  to  exist. 


There  is  no  compromise,  and  no  aftermath  of  yearning  for 
its  re-establishment. 

Because  of  the  social  nature  of  the  family,  its  necessarily 
anxious  concern  with  education,  manners  and  morals,  we 
shall  always  find  some  degree  of  antagonism  between  parents 
and  children.  It  is  not  infrequent  and  may  be  considered 
normal.  Antagonism  easily  flows  out  of  a  close  relation 
where  so  much  is  at  stake,  a  relationship  based  not  on  choice, 
but  necessity.  The  antagonism  which  a  child  experiences  in 
his  struggle  for  emancipation  may  serve  as  spur  to  a  whole- 
some independence.  As  all  great  religions  have  been  'be- 
gun in  heresy,  so  the  entry  of  the  individual  into  new  crafts, 
professions,  new  modes  of  thought  and  action  must  often 
begin  in  a  feeling  of  bitterness  between  child  and 
adult. 

The  antagonism  with  which  we  are  concerned  here  is 
something  deeper,  more  baffling  and  more  sinister.  It  lies 
at  the  root  of  what  we  may  call  insoluble  family  problems. 
We  may  glimpse  it  in  court  in  such  acts  as  continued  run- 
ning away,  persistent  refusal  to  return  home,  marked  defi- 
ance, but  especially  in  expressions  of  coldness  and  dislike, 
not  only  in  actions  and  words,  but  in  mute  evidence  from 
the  body  itself,  when  in  the  presence  of  the  parent  the  child 
shrinks  from  a  caress,  shows  pallor,  or  change  of  color, 
muscular  tensions,  a  changed  voice  and  posture.  Some  of 
these  cases  of  antagonism  have  been  studied  individ- 
ually.1 

THE  first  impression  we  receive  is  that  the  antagonism 
is  based  on  what  we  might  call  nothing  at  all !  Not 
the  child  shivering  on  the  worst  bed  in  the  house,  dis- 
criminated against,  eating  what  is  left,  getting  blows, 
reprimands,  and  injuries  is  the  one  most  likely  to  fall  victim 
to  the  insidious  disease  of  antagonism ;  on  the  contrary  we 
find  it  more  frequently  among  children  who  seem  well  off 
from  the  skin  out  and  who  are  hard  put  to  find  any  tangible 
ills  to  complain  of. 

A  social  worker  is  mystified  when  a  girl  who  seems  to 
have  a  good  home,  and  has  taken  her  chances  for  a  week 
or  so  among  the  average  unlovable  set  of  human  beings 
found  in  the  average  detention  home  declares  that  she  pre- 
fers it,  or  the  state  school,  in  fact  anything  which  may 
befall  her  rather  than  a  return  to  the  parental  roof.  The 
social  worker's  first  reaction  is  to  blame  the  home.  "Some- 
thing is  wrong,  we  will  wait  and  see."  Since  most  chil- 
dren prefer  bad  homes  to  good  institutions  or  "private 
families,"  there  must  be  something  extraordinarily  the  mat- 
ter with  a  home  "I  would  rather  die  than  go  to."  So 
there  is,  but  it  is  nothing  the  social  worker  can  discover 
by  an  ordinary  social  investigation.  The  social  worker 
then  turns  to  foster-parents.  They  receive  the  girl  with 
expectant  sympathy  but  usually  soon  return  her  to  the 


1  Dorothy  Crowley  Frost  is  conducting  research  into  the  antagonistic  child- 
parent  relationship.  She  has  made  case  studies  of  some  fifty  Rirls  from 
the  Los  Angeles  Juvenile  Court.  Some  of  the  illustrations  for  this  article 
have  been  supplied  by  Mrs.  Frost. 
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court.     "She     is     impossible."     Then     the     social     worker 
says: 

"I  supposed  Nellie's  mother  was  hard  and  unfeeling  and 
unjust,  but  I  guess  she  knows  her  child  better  than  I  do." 
The  court  faces  a  blank  wall.  The  girl  will  not  live  at 
home,  if  she  is  forced  to  return  she  runs  away.  Often  she 
cannot  get  along  in  any  other  home ;  she  is  too  young  to 
work,  and  it  appears  unjust  "to  commit"  her,  for  "she  has 
not  done  anything."  Her  growth  as  a  human  being  requires 
the  family  relationship,  yet  when  this  food  is  put  in  her 
mouth  it  does  not  nourish  her. 

EMMA  is  an  attractive  high  school  girl  of  17.  She  is 
vigorous  and  athletic,  has  a  musical  voice  and  sings  in 
her  church  choir.  Her  father  died  when  she  was  seven, 
her  mother  married  again  after  three  years  of  struggle  to 
make  a  living  as  a  saleswoman.  The  mother  is  a  quiet 
woman,  self-effacing  and  rather  vague  in  manner.  She 
makes  all  of  Emma's  clothes  and  does  all  of  her  own  house- 
work. She  complains  that  Emma  does  not  help  her,  yet 
she  gives  her  no  responsibility  and  ridicules  her  awkward 
attempts.  The  stepfather  is  a  maker  of  eyeglasses.  He 
reads  a  great  deal  and  has  little  to  say  around  the  house. 
Emma  has  a  half-brother  of  eight  who  is  happy  and  causes 
no  trouble.  Emma,  came  before  the  court  for  running 
away  from  home.  She  had  been  out  with  a  party  of  young 
friends  and  had  overstayed  her  leave.  When  she  returned 
at  two  in  the  morning  both  her  parents  were  sitting  up. 
Emma's  face  was  flushed  and  her  wind-blown  bob  dis- 
arranged. Her  mother  said  nothing,  but  her  stepfather, 
contrary  to  his  habit  said  a  great  deal.  He  ended  with: 

"This  is  final.  I  will  not  have  a  street-walker  in  my 
house." 

IN  court  Emma  refused  to  go  home.  It  was  proved  to 
the  satisfaction  of  everyone  that  the  girl  was  not 
"delinquent."  The  stepfather  invited  her  back,  but  Emma 
was  cold  and  deaf  and  blind  to  his  request.  The  mother 
was  asked  how  she  felt.  "Emma  may  come  home,  of  course, 
if  she  likes."  Her  hand  went  out  in  a  tentative  gesture  toward 
the  girl,  and  Emma  drew  back  sharply,  her  whole  body 
became  stiff  and  unyielding.  It  was  obvious  that  Emma 
bore  no  ill  will  toward  her  stepfather.  She  was  merely 
indifferent  toward  him,  but  toward  her  mother  she  showed 
an  antagonism  that  went  to  the  roots  of  her  being  although 
it  had  never  before  been  expressed  in  words.  It  was  not 
merely  that  her  mother  had  failed  to  defend  her  against 
an  unjust  accusation.  Emma  appeared  to  resent  most  her 
mother's  silent  self-effacement  in  the  presence  of  her  mate. 
"She  never  listens  to  what  I  say.  She  won't  even  argue. 
She  has  her  own  opinion,  and  it's  always  what  he  thinks. 
With  my  little  brother  it  is  the  same.  She  won't  say  he 
can't  do  anything ;  she  waits  until  my  father  comes  home ; 
then  he  just  looks  at  her,  and  she  makes  up  her  mind  so 
that  nothing  us  children  say  or  feel  or  do  has  the  slightest 
effect.  It  gets  on  my  nerves.  I  would  not  go  home  again 
if  I  stayed  in  jail  a  year." 

Doubtless  there  are  other  factors  but  one  stands  out  more 
clearly  than  the  rest:  it  is  the  mother's  domination  by  an 
invisible  government.  She  has  been  too  self-effacing  in  her 
role  as  parent.  The  girl  has  come  to  believe  that  it  makes 
no  difference  to  her  mother  if  the  children  are  at  home, 
or  elsewhere.  Response  has  somehow  dried  up.  There  is 


a  tense  solemnity  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  home,  as  if  every- 
thing were  settled  years  ago  and  young  life  there  was  an 
impertinent  sacrilege.  Emma  is  almost  old  enough  to  start 
life  independently,  but  she  has  had  no  training  in  social 
intercourse.  She  is  without  faith  in  adults.  Nothing  seems 
worthwhile  to  her.  She  rarely  expresses  herself  and  seems 
skeptical  of  the  words  and  deeds  of  others.  She  is  healthy 
and  intelligent  and  her  personality  contains  many  assets 
but  she  cannot  put  them  to  cooperative  uses.  For  so  many 
years  she  has  borne  a  futile  grudge  that  recovery  will  be 
difficult  without  expert  assistance. 

Many  would  say  that  Emma  had  an  ordinary  case  of 
jealousy  against  her  stepfather.  It  is  more  complex.  Jeal- 
ousy in  the  presence  of  step-parents  is  common  but  it  is 
easily  dispelled  by  affection  and  interest.  Occasionally  a 
mother  will  enlist  the  sympathy  of  a  child  by  her  exuberant 
love  of  the  new  mate. 

A  LITTLE  girl  who  had  been  removed  from  the  custody 
of  her  mother  and  went  away  willingly  because  she 
realized  that  her  mother  was  an  unfit  guardian  wrote  her 
father  during  vacation: 

"I  have  just  had  a  long  letter  from  mother.  Isn't  it  too 
bad  her  husband  died?" 

Prolonged  antagonism  causes  serious  damage  to  the  per- 
sonality of  a  child.  It  creates  an  under-drift  that  cannot 
be  turned  aside  by  a  change  of  environment  or  placement 
in  a  "normal  family"  with  certified  standards  as  to  food, 
beds,  air-space,  cleanliness,  discipline,  a  marriage  license  and 
a  permit  to  keep  children. 

GAIL'S  is  the  type  of  personality  of  whom  it  is  said, 
"She  cannot  be  reached."  She  is  14  years  old  but 
she  looks  two  years  older.  When  she  came  to  the  court 
because  of  "incorrigibility"  she  was  sent  at  once  to  a  girls' 
school.  She  is  tall  and  strong  but  has  a  stooped  posture. 
She  plays  ball  well,  but  she  could  not  make  the  team 
because  she  is  always  bickering  over  trifles.  In  any  group 
she  remains  on  the  fringe.  She  does  not  seem  to  react  like 
anyone  else.  Once  when  she  won  the  high-jump  and  her 
name  was  mentioned  in  student  body  meeting  she  turned 
pale,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  she  seemed  not  so  much 
embarrassed,  as  irritated.  Another  time  she  had  designed 
.a  poster  for  a  play.  It  was  a  strikingly  beautiful  thing  with 
an  unique  use  of  planes  and  color.  When  a  visitor  spoke 
of  it,  Gail  was  made  to  get  up  and  show  herself.  Long 
after  the  attention  of  everyone  had  flown  on  to  something 
else  Gail  sat  in  her  corner  on  the  floor  her  chin  dropped 
on  her  chest,  her  body  pasted  flat  against  the  wall  like 
some  primitive  bas-relief  meant  to  express  utter  failure, 
fatigue,  and  self-pity. 

At  first  sight  her  appearance  attracted  the  interest  of 
adults;  her  black  eyes,  with  dark  circles  underneath,  her 
tom-boy  swagger,  appealing,  intelligent  face  made  them  long 
to  help  her.  The  gym  teacher  insisted  that  Gail  be  made 
captain  of  the  Girl  Reserves  so  that  she  could  "develop  re- 
sponsibility." In  the  tennis  tournament  Gail  claimed  the 
best  racquet  and  used  it  all  the  time.  She  was  harsh  and 
arbitrary  in  her  dealings  with  the  girls,  unfair  in  her  de- 
cisions, argumentative,  dictatorial,  affected  in  manner,  super- 
cilious, selfish,  and  exceptionally  skilled  in  making  cruel  re- 
marks, often  bored,  always  indifferent,  "only  happy  when 
someone  else  was  in  tears." 
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A "5  her  teachers  came  to  know  her  better  they  disliked  her, 
they  could  not  help  it,  she  aroused  a  vague  antagonism 
spontaneously.  Even  her  clothes  were  irritating,  those 
strange  tight,  sleeveless  little  "child-gimpes,"  sewed  onto 
full  long  skirts.  To  be  sure  her  mother  had  outfitted  her 
with  these  infantile  garments,  but  there  was  the  sewing  room 
in  which  girls  who  cared  could  correct  parental  mistakes  in 
clothes.  They  began  to  say  of  Gail:  "She  gives  the  appear- 
ance of  a  bright  intelligent  girl,  but  the  better  you  get 
acquainted  with  her  the  more  you  question  her  intelligence. 
What  makes  her  look  so  blank?  Her  eyes  have  a  film  over 
them  sometimes.  She  is  sleepy.  You  cannot  wake  her  up 
in  the  morning.  She  pays  no  attention  in  school.  She  does 
not  respond  to  the  efforts  of  those  wishing  to  help  her. 
Though  not  easily  detected  in  falsehood,  she  gives  the  im- 
pression of  lying  and  insincerity.  She  is  uncommunicative 
and  evasive,  does  not  seem  particularly  interested  in  any- 
thing, an  extremely  difficult  child  to  talk  with,  everything 
has  to  be  pumped  out.  She  is  so  sullen  and  discontented." 
This  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  was  the  reason  why 
Gail  "got  nothing  out  of  school."  The  psychologist  gave 
her  an  intelligence  rating  of  superior  normal,  but  she  made 
no  academic  progress.  Her  music  teacher  refused  to  give 
her  lessons  because  she  was  so  insolent. 

For  some  time  the  teachers  had  noticed  that  Gail  was 
"queer"  about  love.  She  had  an  antipathy  to  being  touched. 
She  did  not  seem  capable  of  feeling  affection ;  she  objected 
to  caresses;  her  attitude  toward  them  was  the  same  as  if 
they  had  been  blows.  She  was  "crazy  about  animals,"  and 
lavish  in  hugs,  kisses,  pats,  chokings  and  shakings  of  puppies, 
but  she  took  no  care  to  feed,  water,  or  bed  them.  There 
was  something  in  her  attitude  that  saddened  true  animal 
lovers,  she  seemed  so  indifferent  to  their  feelings,  so  filled 
with  a  sense  of  greedy  possession,  so  incapable  of  the  joy 
of  observation. 

It  was  also  remarked  that  Gail  had,  as  it  were,  a  tiny, 
hidden  hair-trigger  spring,  or  button  which  if  touched,  or 
innocently  brushed  against  would  cause  an  explosion.  She 
could  not  bear  the  least  criticism.  The  mildest  show  of 
authority  filled  her  with  some  strange  reaction  as  if  she  had 
been  poisoned  by  a  deadly  chemical.  Her  teachers  began  to 
be  a  little  afraid  of  her.  They  said,  "She  is  incapable  of  re- 
morse. She  has  no  sense  of  right  and  wrong.  She  simply 
cannot  see  why  anyone  has  a  right  to  prohibit  her  from 
doing  whatever  she  chooses." 

ONE  teacher  was  baffled:  "She  seemed  to  sort  of  like 
me.  Then  one  afternoon  she  was  sitting  doing  noth- 
ing and  I  asked  her  a  question,  just  a  remark.  At  first  she 
seemed  confused,  as  if  she  did  not  know  what  she  wanted, 
then  she  got  terribly  angry  as  if  she  were  going  to  strike 
me." 

Gail  had  been  one  of  the  children  who  said  in  court,  "I 
would  rather  die  than  go  home." 

The  home  was  a  neat  one  with  trim  box  hedges  and  rows 
of  flowers.  Her  father  had  been  an  engineer,  but,  as  his 
wife's  lawyer  said,  "he  had  given  up  a  good  job  and  become 
a  day  laborer  to  avoid  the  payment  of  alimony.  He  hated 
his  wife  that  much."  At  the  time  of  the  divorce  Gail  was 
four  and  her  father  was  already  an  old  man.  She  was 
"given"  to  her  young  mother  who  had  shown  almost  no 
interest  or  affection  for  her  daughter  until  the  lavish  dis- 
play in  court  which  made  even  her  witnesses  say:  "She  is 
claiming  the  child  to  spite  Joe."  Gail  slipped  in  and  out 


of  boarding  homes  until  she  was  eight.     Then  her  mother 
dropped  out  of  sight. 

Gail  today  speaks  of  this  illusive  parent  as  if  she  were 
the  embodiment  of  all  that  is  gracious,  tender,  and  exquisite 
to  look  upon.  She  carries  a  picture  of  her  mother  about 
with  her  but  there  is  nothing  in  that  picture  which  would 
identify  it  with  the  gorgeous  image  that  Gail  has  created. 

ON  her  desertion  by  her  mother,  Gail  was  sent  to  live 
with  her  father  and  stepmother.  The  stepmother 
was  born  in  England.  She  was  a  small,  very  thin,  worn- 
looking  woman  with  a  scant,  stringy  bob.  She  was  about 
49  when  Gail  came  to  live  with  her.  Her  whole  body  was 
tense  and  expressive  of  strains.  She  was  over-anxious  about 
her  housework  and  her  duties  in  regard  to  Gail.  She  was 
zealous  about  unimportant  details.  Someone  described  her 
desire  for  affection  as  pathetic.  Her  caresses  were  awkward 
and  repressed. 

Gail  started  to  school.  In  her  own  mother's  company 
she  had  lived  happily,  she  had  no  idea  why  the  court  "took 
her  away."  It  was  true  her  mother  came  to  see  her  rarely, 
but  when  she  did,  and  especially  on  those  scarlet  occasions 
when  she  visited  her  mother's  flat,  she  had  a  good  time. 
There  was  noise,  plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  and  lots  of  daddies. 
Gail  recounted  these  jolly  adventures  to  the  English  step- 
mother and  to  her  school  friends.  At  ten  she  was  expelled. 
They  tried  another  neighborhood.  From  the  age  of  eleven 
Gail  was  regarded  as  incorrigible.  She  was  "moody,  quar- 
relsome, impudent,  disobedient,  negative,  lazy,  dirty,  spite- 
ful, and  stupid."  Her  father  and  stepmother,  however, 
treated  her  kindly,  watched  her  closely,  denied  themselves 
necessities  to  pay  for  her  music  lessons.  They  were  strict, 
but  never  impatient.  When  Gail  was  brought  to  court  for 
running  away  it  was  shocking  to  see  her  cold  dislike,  her 
positive,  matured,  unchildlike  resolve  to  escape  from  these 
gentle,  bewildered  parents.  It  was  as  if  some  stream  long 
shut  up  had  suddenly  spilled  over  the  dam.  It  was  quiet 
but  invincible.  She  said  they  were  too  old,  she  could  not 
bear  to  have  them  handle  her.  She  would  rather  sleep  in 
the  hen  house  than  with  her  stepmother.  She  simply  hated 
them  both.  That  was  at  the  age  of  thirteen. 

FOURTEEN  months  later  the  court  faced  the  same 
stony  barrier.  Gail  hated  her  teachers,  those  kindly  folk 
in  the  school  who  had  approached  her  problems  with  knowl- 
edge and  skill. 

She  was  then  placed  in  an  excellent  private  family  where 
she  is  today.  Her  verbal  behavior  has  "improved,"  she  will 
say  of  the  seven-year-old  son,  "I  hate  him  ...  no  I  don't, 
I  just  don't  like  him."  But  this  is  merely  a  concession  to 
public  opinion.  In  reality  Gail  does  not  feel  differently. 
In  telling  of  domestic  life  in  her  new  home  she  said  the  man 
and  wife  quarreled,  drank,  fought,  and  threw  corn  cobs 
at  the  dinner  table.  This  was  not  so  much  a  lie  as  a  hope- 
ful wish,  for  if  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  really  enlivened  their  home 
in  such  a  manner  Gail  knew  social  workers  well  enough  to 
know  she  would  not  long  be  left  there. 

There  was  only  one  place  where  she  made  no  complaint. 
When  she  was  in  the  detention  home  she  was  contented. 
She  liked  it  for  the  same  reason  soldiers  sometimes  like  the 
army:  she  knew  what  was  expected,  there  were  no  de- 
cisions, and  there  were  periods  off  duty — in  non-institutional, 
or  civilian  life,  so  to  speak,  people  were  always  interrupting. 
If  you  looked  out  the  window,  they  said  "What  are  you 
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looking  at?"     If  you  were  silent  they  said,  "What  are  you 
mad  about  now?" 

IN  the  detention  home  Gail's  chief  occupation  was  day- 
dreaming. The  trouble  "on  the  outside"  was  that  the 
dream  world  was  continually  'being  spoiled  by  intruders. 
She  was  like  an  artist  who  is  trying  to  paint  a  picture  and 
is  annoyed  and  harrassed  by  interruptions.  It  may  have 
been  a  little  unfair  to  Gail  but  the  map  of  her  dream-coun- 
try was  pilfered  from  her  when  she  was  off  guard.  A  social 
worker,  skilled  in  such  occupation  obtained  it  from  snatches 
of  talk,  diaries,  letters,  reveries,  and  a  story  Gail  wrote 
about  another  "little  girl  whose  mother  was  allowed  to 
bring  her  up  as  she  pleased." 

The  phantasy  which  came  to  light  by  these  means  was 
built  around  a  mother,  extremely  beautiful,  rich,  easy  in 
manner,  and  loving.  Her  father  was  also  beautiful  and  lov- 
ing, a  dark  slim  Spanish  beauty;  he  was  always  being  raided 
by  the  police  for  loose  conduct  and  was  successful  in  out- 
witting and  outriding  them.  In  this  home  there  were  shy, 
stolen  kisses  from  fascinating  parents,  life  under  high  pres- 
sure, excitement,  parties,  deeds  of  adventure,  exquisite  clothes 
in  strong  colors,  carelessness,  generosity,  and  speed. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  remote  from  this  phantasy 
than  the  humdrum  world  Gail  was  supposed  to  live  in.  Her 
own  parents  were  sordid,  neglectful  and  selfish ;  her  step- 
mother aged,  unattractive,  strict,  exacting,  unpleasant  to 
caress,  lacking  in  imagination,  geared  too  slow  for  any 
flights,  timid,  and  unsophisticated. 

ALL  children  live  in  day  dreams.  We  win  them  forth 
by  interest  in  the  objective  world.  Sometimes  this 
interest  seems  to  grow  in  the  child  spontaneously ;  sometimes 
it  must  be  reinforced  by  the  skillful  manipulation  of  ob- 
jects to  make  them  attractive.  When  the  dream  world 
touches  the  real  world  at  some  points  one  enriches  the  other, 
but  in  Gail's  case  they  were  so  utterly  opposed  that  one 
world  would  have  to  be  annihilated  before  she  could  live 
in  peace.  The  phantasy  was  appealing  and  the  actuality 
had  little  to  recommend  it.  Her  aged  father  and  stepmother 
did  not  seek  to  interest  her  in  other  children,  books,  pets, 
games,  or  household  responsibilities.  The  objective  facts  of 
her  world  were  too  unwieldy  and  too  utilitarian.  The  con- 
trast between  them  and  her  dream  was  so  great  that  it  made 
her  hate  her  parents,  and  all  those  who  stood  in  lieu  of 
parents,  teachers,  friends,  foster-parents,  and  social  workers. 
Antagonism  in  its  most  blasting  form  takes  its  root  in 
phantasy.  We  recognize  this  when  we  say  that  a  fancied 
slight  rankles  more  deeply  than  an  injury.  The  lonely  child, 
separated  by  misfortune  from  his  parents,  placed  in  an  at- 
mosphere which  is  uncongenial  emotionally,  becomes  hurt. 
He  repairs  the  damage  by  creating  a  dream.  If  skillful 
parents,  grandparents,  or  foster  parents  can  give  the  neces- 
sary time  and  personal  attention  to  satisfy  the  child's  love 
wants  and  to  gradually  turn  his  attention  to  the  delights 
of  the  outside  world  of  facts,  objects  and  personalities, 
antagonism  does  not  arise,  even  if  the  child  has  been  de- 
prived of  those  dearest  to  him. 

ANTAGONISM  in  the  child  develops  partly  as  a  feel- 
ing of  irritation  at  being  interrupted  while  repairing 
an  unsatisfactory  world.     The  child  is  further  hampered  in 
finding  an  outlet  by  being  an  inferior,  always  supposed  to 
be  on  duty.     Instead  of  the  relief  a  man  may  get  in  a  fiery 


outburst  if  some  nagging  woman  breaks  in  on  his  work,  the 
child  accumulates  a  slow  stream  of  rancor,  suspicion,  and  ill 
will.  Antagonism  is  a  growth  that  matures  slowly  under- 
ground. When  some  children  say,  "We  would  rather  die 
than  go  home,"  they  mean,  "We  would  rather  live  in  our 
phantasy  country,  seated  on  a  dungeon  floor,  than  go  home 
where  you  people  not  only  are  not  loveable,  but  keep  inter- 
rupting and  pretending  to  understand  our  thoughts  when 
you  do  not." 

As  in  preventive  medicine  we  have  long  known  that  little 
neglected  bodily  ills  predispose  the  body  to  disease,  so  in 
the  field  of  mental  health  we  are  learning  that  petty  discords 
cannot  safely  be  allowed  to  accumulate.  Many  parents 
pride  themselves  on  a  happy  home  life  because  there  is  no 
open  catastrophe.  Let  the  circumstances  change  ever  so 
little  and  the  peace  and  security  of  the  home  is  swept  away. 
A  mother  was  applying  for  state  aid  in  behalf  of  herself 
and  a  fourteen-year-old  daughter.  The  mother  and  father 
we.-e  divorced.  He  had  been  paying  for  the  support  of 
the  child  until  stricken  with  tuberculosis.  When  the  girl 
came  before  the  court  she  flatly  refused  to  go  home.  The 
mother  appeared  greatly  relieved.  "That  suits  me.  Now 
I  can  go  out  and  work.  There  is  never  any  peace  for  me 
as  long  as  Elsie  is  at  home."  Elsie  admitted  she  was  try- 
ing and  impudent.  She  admitted  bad  language.  "Why 
do  you  talk  to  your  mother  this  way?" 

"Well,  anybody  would — I  can't  be  insulted.  She  once 
called  me  a  huzzy."  Elsie  was  a  robust  girl  with  yellow 
curls  hanging  around  her  shoulders.  She  was  eager  to  go 
to  her  new  "boarding  home."  "Just  ask  my  mother  one 
thing,"  she  pleaded  with  the  court,  "ask  her  to  let  me  cut 
my  hair."  The  mother  said  she  would  never  consent.  The 
girl  began  to  cry.  "She  wants  to  put  me  into  the  movies, 
she  thinks  I  am  some  Mary  Pickford — but  I'd  crack  the 
camera."  The  mother  flushed.  "You  may  do  what  you 
please  with  this  girl.  It  is  true  I  would  like  to  see  her 
in  the  movies,  and  I  have  taken  pride  in  her  appearance, 
but  she  is  no  daughter  of  mine."  That  afternoon  the  pro- 
bation officer  took  the  girl  out  for  a  hair-cut,  and  she  re- 
turned radiant  with  a  "sweetheart  bob."  It  may  sadden 
some  mothers  to  know  that  she  is  amply  contented  in  her 
new  home.  It  is  not  so  much  the  hair.  The  mother  had 
married  lat<  in  life.  She  had  become  an  "old  maid"  before 
her  child  was  born.  Petty  discords  over  hair,  clothing,  table 
manners,  and  other  trifles  had  dissolved  the  bonds  between 
mother  and  daughter  before  the  court  consented  to  the 
separation. 

ANTAGONISM  does  not  usually  exist  in  homes  where 
father,  mother,  and  two  or  three  children  live  and 
work  together.  It  flourishes  in  broken  homes,  among  chil- 
dren of  divorced  parents,  children  who  have  been  adopted, 
and  is  frequently  found  in  an  only  child  of  aged  parents. 
Fussiness  and  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  mother  are  predispos- 
ing causes.  Emotional  tensions  which  block  the  flow  of 
affection  and  make  the  mother  uncomfortable  lessen  her 
value  as  a  giver  of  comfort.  "Comfortable"  mothers  do 
not  have  antagonistic  children. 

Outside  interference  is  another  source  of  danger.  After 
the  death  of  a  husband  a  woman  turns  easily  to  a  brother, 
uncle,  guardian,  or  adult  male  friend  for  advice.  Children 
resent  this  even  when  the  relationship  is  no  closer  than  that 
of  friendly  counsellor.  When  the  mother  of  a  girl  of  seven- 
teen consulted  an  elderly  friend  about  her  oil  investments, 
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the  girl  pleaded  with  her  mother  to  put  him  out  of  the 
house.  He  continued  to  come  and  took  a  lively  interest  in 
all  the  concerns  of  the  household.  The  girl  eloped  with  a 
man  who  had  not  received  his  final  decree  of  divorce.  The 
mother  filed  a  petition  to  bring  the  girl  to  the  attention  of 
the  court  and  insisted  that  she  be  sent  to  the  state  school 
until  twenty-one.  Mother  and  daughter  plunged  into  civil 
warfare.  The  mother  sold  the  girl's  clothes  and  the 
diamond  ring  her  lover  had  given  her.  The  daughter  in- 
stituted suit  to  have  her  mother  removed  as  guardian  of 
the  estate.  She  was  successful.  A  house  servant  was  em- 
ployed as  a  detective  by  the  mother  to  watch  the  girl.  The 
break  was  complete.  In  this  case  the  girl  was  sufficiently 
mature  to  start  life  on  her  own  account.  Her  antagonism 
did  not  extend  to  other  individuals  or  groups. 

CLARICE  is  sixteen.  She  is  bitterly  antagonistic  to  both 
parents  and  refuses  to  live  with  either  of  them.  She 
is  a  tight-lipped,  self-contained  young  person.  For  a  time 
it  seemed  that  she  would  succumb  to  a  "crush"  on  a  woman 
neighbor  to  whom  she  went  for  comfort  and  for  gossip  on 
the  shortcomings  of  her  parents.  But  this  infatuation  passed 
harmlessly  and  Clarice  is  earning  her  living  as  a  school  girl 
in  a  private  family.  She  is  hard  working,  conscientious,  one 
has  nothing  to  complain  of  in  her  unless  it  be  an  invincible 
self-righteousness.  She  is  an  only  child.  Only  children 
suffer  not  only  from  too  much  adult  attention  but  from  too 
much  leisure  to  devote  to  their  own  emotional  difficulties. 
Clarice's  parents  differed  over  religion.  The  father  was  a 
member  of  a  "recognized"  church ;  the  mother  became  de- 
voted to  a  new  sect.  They  argued  incessantly.  Clarice 
became  for  both  the  never-dying  conscience.  She  weighed 
them  and  came  to  the  conclusion  they  were  wrong.  Un- 
consciously they  had  permitted  and  encouraged  their  daughter 
to  assume  the  role  of  judge  and  arbiter.  Her  childhood  ended 
abruptly.  Parental  differences  in  religion  may  be  devastating 
to  a  child  if  they  become  the  main  theme  of  family  life. 

JANE  is  a  rebel  against  all  authority.  She  comes  from 
a  long  line  of  military  ancestors.  Her  mother  died 
when  Jane  was  eight  and  she  was  raised  by  an  indulgent 
maternal  grandmother.  Jane  is  vivacious  and  pretty.  Her 
grandmother  returned  her  to  her  father  when  she  reached 
her  'teens.  She  was  too  much  of  a  problem.  She  flirted 
with  undesirable  young  men,  sailors,  park-loungers,  and  taxi 
drivers.  She  did  not  care  for  correct  society.  Her  father 
had  remarried  a  hard-working  young  school  teacher  and 
had  four  children.  This  home  was  unbearable  to  Jane. 
She  ran  away  and  became  seriously  delinquent.  Her  father 
gave  her  a  hard  whipping.  From  that  time  on  Jane  be- 


came a  dangerous  character.  She  is  saturated  with  hate. 
She  has  a  bad  effect  on  any  group  in  which  she  is  placed. 
She  corrupts  younger  children,  takes  the  joy  out  of  life 
when  she  is  with  girls  of  her  own  age,  bears  tales  between 
adults,  spreads  gloom  and  disloyalty  wherever  she  goes.  She 
has  no  close  friends.  Her  influence  is  peculiarly  sinister  in 
that  she  disrupts  any  social  group.  Even  strong  minded 
individuals  appear  to  lose  energy  and  begin  to  question 
the  worth-whileness  of  their  efforts  when  Jane  is  around. 
Jane  is  very  unhappy  but  she  derives  some  satisfaction  from 
observing  this  destructive  influence  at  work.  After  some 
catastrophe  she  appears  flushed  with  excitement  and  more 
self-confident. 

The  elements  in  her  situation  appear  to  be  as  follows: 

An  ever-present,  much  talked  of  family  tradition  of  mili- 
tary prestige  and  honor.  This  tradition  stressed  deeds  of 
gallantry  among  the  male  members  of  the  family  and  charm 
among  the  women.  The  only  exception  was  the  case  of 
Jane's  mother  who  died  before  she  was  thirty,  and  for  some 
reason  was  disliked  by  her  own  mother,  and  considered  child- 
ish, flighty,  and  unworthy  by  her  husband.  After  her  death 
she  was  never  mentioned  to  Jane  except  occasionally  by  the 
earnest  young  stepmother  who  cautioned  Jane  "not  to  be 
like  her  mother." 

The  family  status  had  decayed  under  modern  conditions. 
Economic  pressure,  coupled  with  change  of  public  opinion 
about  military  glory  caused  the  family  to  live  in  the  past  and 
to  judge  the  present  harshly.  When  Jane  reached  adolescence 
the  modern  world  offered  her  only  the  cheapest  thrills  and 
attractions.  When  she  responded  to  them  she  became  a  dis- 
grace and  scandal,  and  there  followed  the  use  of  violence 
by  the  father  in  correcting  Jane  and  the  infliction  of  humili- 
ation. The  inevitable  result  is  the  growth  of  a  warped 
personality. 

Of  all  the  conditions  favorable  to  the  development  of 
antagonism  the  infliction  of  humiliation  ranks  first.  Ridicule, 
sarcasm,  petty  slights,  the  meeting  of  emotional  warmth 
with  coldness  and  misunderstanding,  the  tactless  reprimand, 
appear  trivial  as  weighed  against  the  balance  of  a  home  life 
which  may  contain  a  well  ordered  household,  earnest  be- 
havior codes,  and  the  satisfaction  of  material  wants.  But 
the  child,  particularly  the  child  deprived  of  the  companion- 
ship of  other  children,  nurses  these  humiliations  in  lonely 
hours,  feeds  them  with  dreams  and  reveries  until  they  be- 
come large  and  absorbing  grudges.  If  antagonism  began  and 
ended  in  the  home,  it  would  be  a  small  problem,  but  it 
extends  to  all  other  forms  of  human  intercourse  and  con- 
stitutes the  most  baffling  of  social  problems — a  warped  per- 
sonality, incapable  of  integration  (at  least  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge)  with  any  social  group. 
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This  poster  and  others  reproduced  in  the  following  article  were  brought  home  by  Professor  Davis  from 
trips  which  span  the  Soviet,  Kerensky  and  Tsarist  regimes  in  Russia 
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The  Leaders  Whose  Personalities  Span  the  Russian  Revolution 

By  JEROME  DAVIS 


have  reached  a  decade  of  the  Russian  Revo- 
lution.  My  mind  reaches  back  over  these 
years.  In  1916  I  watched  Russia  hurl 
against  the  Austrians  her  soldiers,  who  died 
like  flies.  In  1917  and  1918  I  watched  the 
break-up  of  that  same  army  by  a  more 
dynamic  power — the  power  of  revolutionary  ideas.  In  1921 
I  went  back  to  Russia  in  her  darkest  moment  when,  ex- 
hausted by  the  War,  rent  assunder  by  revolution  culminat- 
ing in  a  life-and-death  struggle  against  the  armies  of  the 
world,  she  found  herself  faced  with  famine.  I  witnessed 
the  beginning  of  the  famous  retreat  back  from  uncompromis- 
ing communism  towards  a  new  policy  which  is  slowly  open- 
ing up  Russian  trade  to  the  world.  Last  summer,  1926, 
I  was  again  in  Russia  for  two  months.  As  the  moving 
picture  of  the  ten  years  of  Russian  history  unfolds  in 
retrospect,  it  is  the  leading  actors  who  make  the  deepest 
impression ;  ifor  me  it  is  an  adventure  of  personalities. 

I  was  fortunate  in  having  the  background  of  life  under 
the  Tsar  and  in  knowing  General  Kuropatkin  who,  with 
his  chief  of  staff,  General  Sievers,  perhaps  represented  the 
best  that  the  old  regime  had  to  offer. 

I  HAD  the  rare  privilege  of  organizing  relief  for  German 
and  Austrian  prisoners  of  war,  one  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  strong,  mowed  down  by  epidemics  in  the  prison 
camps  of  Turkestan.  I  soon  discovered  that  the  Russian 
soldiers  were  not  much  better  off  and  I  went  to  General 
Kuropatkin  for  permission  to  start  Y.M.C.A.  units  ifor 
them.  The  general,  a  short  stocky  man,  adorned  with  every 
medal  the  Tsar  had  to  give,  seemed  afraid  of  any  work 
for  soldiers  which  smacked  of  education.  Finally  he  agreed 
to  a  demonstration  in  one  regiment  provided  all  committees 
were  appointed  by  the  colonel  and  all  reading  matter  was 
kept  from  the  soldiers.  "I  do  not  want  them  to  think — 
they  are  here  to  fight." 

From  our  conversation  and  later  experience  I  learned  that 
he  was  an  intense  patriot,  by  which  he  meant  loyalty  to 
Tsar  and  country,  including  expansion  of  the  empire.  As 
war  minister  in  1895  he  had  calculated  in  cold  blood  the 
probable  cost  in  life  and  treasure  of  the  expansion  of  the 
empire,  and  he  took  part  in  all  the  slaughter  which  this 
policy  involved. 

During  the  Russian-Japanese  war  he  gloried  in  the  fact 
that  among  the  rank  and  file  67  per  cent  of  his  men  had 
been  killed.  When  Russian  newspaper  correspondents  pic- 
tured the  true  conditions;  he  bitterly  arraigned  them  for 
treason,  saying  that  what  they  did  was  "to  instill  a  hatred 
of  war  into  the  masses."  He  was  recklessly  brave.  He 
severely  reprimanded  a  subordinate  for  writing  a  letter  on 
a  sheet  of  paper  when  half  would  have  sufficed,  yet  he  and 
General  Sievers  staged  a  banquet  and  ball  where  the  decora- 
tions alone  cost  thousands  of  dollars.  He  was  scrupulous  in 


attending  the  Russian  Church  each  week,  but  he  remained 
only  for  a  few  minutes  each  time. 

General  Kuropatkin  vigorously  opposed  Kerensky  and  all 
democratic  "tricksters,"  and  in  all  his  writings  one  finds 
not  a  word  of  criticism  of  the  autocracy.  When  the  revo- 
lution broke,  he  protested  vigorously  against  arrest.  "As 
a  military  commander  have  I  not  performed  valiant  service 
in  winning  empire  ifor  the  country?  Is  this  my  reward?" 
One  of  his  officers  expressed  his  perplexity.  "All  our  lives 
we  have  worked  for  the  Tsar,  and  now  we  feel  like  a  man 
who  is  suddenly  transported  into  the  heart  of  China  and 
forced  to  eat  raw  fish  with  chopsticks.  We  cannot  under- 
stand what  the  people  say  and  we  cannot  eat  what  they 
serve."  Another  adjutant  said  to  me:  "Now  I  see  that  all 
my  life  I  have  been  cut  off  from  the  people.  It  was  just 
as  though  there  was  a  little  fence  around  my  brain,  shutting 
me  off  from  the  masses,  and  now  that  the  revolution  has 
come  I  can't  break  down  the  barriers." 

Such  was  the  best  of  the  autocracy  under  the  Tsar,  brave, 
patriotic,  even  outwardly  religious,  but  utterly  unconscious 
of  the  'fundamental  needs  of  the  masses  who  make  up 
93  per  cent  of  the  people. 

IT  was  not  long  before  I  was  called  back  to  Petrograd 
by  the  United  States  Diplomatic  Mission,  headed  by 
Senator  Root,  and  given  active  charge  of  all  Y.M.C.A. 
war-work.  We  were  to  establish  huts  along  1,500  miles 
of  battle-front  and  could  use  as  much  as  a  million  dollars 
a  month.  I  was  thrown  into  contact  with  some  of 
the  leaders,  who  were  then  at  the  head  of  the  government: 
Prince  G.  Lvov,  prime  minister  and  minister  of  the  interior, 
who  had  been  a  member  of  the  famous  group  which 
presented  a  petition  to  the  Tsar  in  1905  urging  constitu- 
tional government,  and  president  of  the  All-Russian  Union 
of  Zemstvos,  had  done  excellent  work  in  creating  hospital 
service  for  the  army;  Paul  Mildukov,  orator,  teacher,  a 
former  lecturer  in  America,  who  was  the  foreign  minister, 
one  of  the  cadet  party  and  a  man  of  property;  S.  I. 
Shidlovsky,  a  member  of  the  famous  inner  executive  com- 
mittee elected  by  the  Duma  to  direct  events  during  the 
early  days  of  the  revolution.  I  used  to  dine  at  Shidlovsky:s 
home  frequently  and  kept  in  rather  close  touch  with  what 
he  was  doing  and  thinking. 

Every  one  of  these  leaders  had  a  pleasing  personality  and 
intellectual  brilliance.  But  they  were  no  more  fitted  to  cope 
with  revolutionary  conditions  and  psychology  than  a  horse 
and  buggy  to  meet  the  needs  of  modern  transportation. 
Born  and  brought  up  in  the  Tsar's  regime,  they  carried 
over  the  behavior  patterns  of  the  old  culture  and  were  un- 
willing to  see  the  nobility  lose  property.  Each  one  of  them 
made  irreparable  blunders.  Prince  Lvov  failed  to  see  the 
necessity  of  working  with  the  workingmen's  and  soldiers' 
councils,  and  resigned  from  the  cabinet  after  the  July  up- 
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Kerensky  graduated  from  the  gymnasium  in 
1899  and  entered  the  law  faculty  at  Petrograd. 
On  graduation  he  joined  the  social  revolutionists. 
Following  the  revolution  ot  1905,  he  defended  the 
politicals  in  the  succeeding  reaction  and  perse- 
cution. In  the  trial  of  the  Doshnaktzutiuns  he 
proved  that  the  government  had  manufactured 
false  evidence.  When  sixty  strikers  in  the  Lena 
gold  mines  were  shot,  he  investigated  the  facts  on 
the  spot  and  published  a  pamphlet  which  was 
confiscated  by  the  government. 


O' 


Moscow  in  Dec.  1905-  A  revolutionary  uprising— with  two  weeks  fighting 

rising.  Mildukov,  while  the  Russian  masses  were  seeking 
peace  without  annexations  or  indemnities,  demanded  a  war 
of  territorial  conquest.  The  inevitable  result  was  his  en- 
forced resignation  and  later  he  went  over  to  the  Germans. 

Shidlovsky  was  totally  out  of  sympathy  with  Kerensky 
and  secretly  hoped  that  he  would  be  overthrown,  even  by 
the  Bolsheviks,  on  the  theory  that  the  Bolsheviks  would  in 
turn  promote  a  reaction  of  the  right.  He  used  to  tell  me  in 
defense  of  his  theory,  "When  you  have  a  cold  you  can 
continue  to  work  for  long  periods  of  time,  but  when  you 
are  seriously  ill  the  crisis  comes  quickly  and  you  recover." 
He  believed  that  with  the  advent  of  Bolshevism,  Russia 
would  be  near  to  death ;  it  could  not  die,  hence  an  imme- 
diate recovery  was  inevitable.  After  observing  these  in- 
tellectualists  in  action,  I  feel  that  they  resemble  some 
of  our  literary  liberals  in  America.  They  talk  con- 
vincingly and  write  brilliantly,  but  one  always  doubts 
whether  they  could  do  the  thing  they  are  talking  about  even 
if  they  had  the  chance. 

I  came  also  to  know  Alexander  Federovich  Kerensky. 
He  had  always  lived  nearer  the  masses  and  consequently 
remained  in  power  longer  than  the  others.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  he  just  missed  being  one  of  the  really  heroic  figures  of 
the  ages.  He  lost  because  he  lacked  a  clearly  thought-out 
philosophy  of  the  social  order,  an  iron  will,  and  adminis- 
trative genius.  Strangely  enough,  he  was  born  and  brought 
up  in  the  same  city  where  Lenin  lived,  in  Simbirsk.  His 
father  was  director  of  the  high  school  while  Lenin's  father 
was  head  of  a  local  school.  Kerensky  told  me  that  his  first 
childish  recollections  were  of  the  terror  which  seized  upon 
the  city  because  of  the  execution  of  Alexander  Illitoch 
Ulynanoff,  a  student  who  shared  in  the  attempt  to  kill 
Alexander  III.  This  boy,  whose  death  created  such  a  pro- 
found impression  upon  the  youthful  Kerensky,  was  the 
brother  of  Lenin,  who  was,  presumably,  even  more  deeply 
affected.  Thus  the  execution  of  one  boy  proved  the 
stimulus  for  the  revolutionary  careers  of  the  two  men  who 
were  to  do  more  than  all  others  to  overthrow  autocratic 
power.  Kerensky  was  also  impressed  by  the  exclusion  of  his 
boyhood  peasant  friends  from  the  gymnasium.  In  1889 
Kerensky 's  father  was  transferred  to  Tashkent,  a  station 
on  the  road  to  Siberia  where  many  revolutionists  lived  in 
exile  and  the  native  Mohammedans  suffered  grievous  op- 
pression by  the  military  commanders. 


N  the  whole,  Kerensky  tried  to  work  along 
_      legal  lines.    Still,  the  only  factor  preventing 
his  arrest  was  his  membership  in  the  Duma.    He 
was  surrounded  by  spies  and  in  the  Tsar's  secret 
records  he  had  been  nicknamed  The  Quick  One 
because  of  his  alacrity  in  moving  from  one  place 
to  another.    A  boy  whom  he  took  into  his  family 
to  help  with  an  education,  turned  out  to  be  a  spy. 
On  February  15,  1917,  he  made  an  impassioned  plea  before 
the  Duma  in  the  course  of  which  he  said,  "I  belong  to  the 
party    which    openly    recognizes    the    necessity    of    killing 
tyrants,"    and    again,    "Sometimes    a    gangrenous   condition 
which   would  destroy  its  patient  can  be  healed  only  by  a 
surgical  operation."    He  was  saved   from  jail  only  by  the 
outbreak  of  the  revolution  itself. 

My  first  contact  with  Kerensky  was  in  Turkestan  where 
he  was  defending  the  Sartes,  who  had  revolted  against 
conscription  under  the  Tsar.  I  remember  vividly  the  trial 
of  fifty  Sartes  leaders  seated  on  the  floor  in  a  military  hall. 
Kerensky  made  a  brilliant  speech  for  the  defense,  in  which 
he  said:  "These  men  know  nothing  about  the  war.  They 
cannot  even  understand  our  language.  They  are  like  chil- 
dren. Why  should  we  execute  them  because  they  objected 
to  being  sent  to  the  front  in  a  war  about  which  they  know 
nothing  and  care  nothing." 

Kerensky  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  orators  the  revo- 
lution produced.  One  Russian  correspondent  described  him 
as  a  "volcano,  hurling  forth  sheaths  of  all-consuming  fire." 
Another  compared  him  to  a  railway  whistle.  "He  had  a 
white  heat  of  passion,  an  unbroken  torrent  of  fierce  words." 
After  his  elevation  to  the  ministry  of  war,  he  traveled  up 
and  down  the  front,  exhorting,  pleading,  threatening,  darting 
ceaselessly  backward  and  forward  between  one  army  front 
and  another,  urging  the  soldiers  to  patriotic  devotion  for 
the  revolution  and  for  their  country. 

Kerensky  lacked  the  iron  will  and  invincible  purpose  to 
maintain  himself  in  power.  He  clung  to  his  own  ideals 
when  those  ideals  conflicted  with  the  longings  o.f  the  Russian 
masses.  The  people  wanted  peace ;  he  urged  war.  The 
people  wanted  land ;  he  said,  "Wait  until  the  constitutional 
assembly  gives  you  the  land."  In  a  revolutionary  epoch  the 
people  do  not  wait  for  law.  They  desire  immediate  action. 

Kerensky  lacked  resolution  and  firmness.  He  failed  to 
think  in  advance  of  the  effect  of  the  ideal  on  the  practical. 
For  example,  as  minister  of  justice,  he  abolished  the  death 
penalty,  a  popular  move,  but,  months  later,  in  order 
to  make  the  troops  advance,  he  was  compelled  to  permit 
whole  battalions  of  Russian  troops  to  be  mowed  down  by 
Russian  artillery.  He  decreed  unrestricted  freedom  of  press 
and  assembly  and  he  so  far  kept  to  this  ideal  that  when  the 
executive  committee  of  one  of  the  army  fronts  arrested  the 
editor  of  The  Trench  Truth  for  his  virulent  attacks, 
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Kerensky  wired,  "If  Lieutenant  Houstoff  arrested 
merely  for  criticising  my  words  and  actions,  then, 
since  we  have  freedom  of  speech,  I  consider  such 
arrest  unpermissible."  Yet  six  months  later  he 
closed  down  the  Leninite  papers  and  abolished 
public  assembly  at  the  front.  He  promised  the 
councl  of  workers  that  troops  should  never  be 
brought  from  outside  to  interfere  with  a  crisis  in 
the  capital;  faced  with  the  July  uprising,  he  vio- 
lated his  pledge.  He  approved  a  charter  of  soldiers' 
rights,  but  later  abrogated  them. 

Another   blunder   was   his   resignation   from   the 
government  several  months  before  its  fall,  because 
of    the   opposition    of    military    leaders,    and    then 
assuming  leadership  again  without  in  the  slightest 
winning   the   opposition   to   his   support.     In   the  Korniloff 
episode  he  acted  promptly,  but  he  should  have  known  that 
in  arming   the   Bolshevik   workingmen   he   was   practically 
giving  them  the  power  if  they  wanted  to  take  it. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Kerensky,  who  had  been  a  poli- 
tical agitator  and  an  attorney  on  behalf  of  civil  liberties, 
should  be  incapable  of  administering  the  affairs  of  state  in 
a  revolutionary  country  which  at  that  time  presented  more 
difficulties  than  any  other  government  in  the  world.  He 
was  faced  with  impossible  demands  from  the  Allies.  They 
wanted  to  see  a  military  dictator  in  control  of  Russia  who 
would  wage  aggressive  warfare.  While  Kerensky  was  prime 
minister  many  officers  openly  told  me  that  as  soon  as  they 
had  the  chance  they  intended  to  hang  him.  As  the  Kornilofi' 
episode  showed,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  officers 
throughout  Russia  wanted  to  do  away  with  genuine 
democracy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Russian  people  wanted 
peace  and  confiscation  of  property,  which  Kerensky  was 
unwilling  to  promote.  In  some  respects  he  thus  became  a 
general  without  an  army,  and  his  fall  was  inevitable. 

It  was  not  strange  also  that  Kerensky  should  have  had 
his  head  turned  by  the  tremendous  popularity  with  which  his 
career  began.  His  picture  was  printed  by  the  million  ; 
nearly  every  home  and  store  had  a  copy.  He  made  the 
political  blunders  of  sleeping  in  the  Tsar's  own  bed  at  the 
Winter  Palace  and  of  discounting  the  strength  of  his 
opponents.  On  the  very  day  before  his  fall  I  asked  him 
whether  there  was  any  danger  from  the  Bolsheviks.  With 
a  smile  and  a  wave  of  his  hand  he  replied,  "Not  the 
slightest  in  the  world."  The  next  day  he  was  fleeing  for 
his  life. 

Kerensky  might  perhaps  be  termed  the  idealistic  voice  of 
tne  revolution,  echoing  from  one  place  to  another, 
but  without  materialization.  He  did  not  share  the 
weakness  of  the  cadets  in  failing  to  understand  to 
some  degree  the  longings  of  the  masses,  but  he 
was  unwilling  to  yield  to  these  longings  if  the 
result  violated  established  legal  procedure. 

When  the  Bolsheviks  took  over  power  I  was 
bitterly  opposed  to  them,  but  my  Y.M.C.A.  work 
imposed  neutrality.  I  could  not  withstand  the 
impulse  to  help  in  some  ways  during  the  seven 
days'  fighting  and  served  as  a  Red  Cross  worker, 
helping  to  carry  in  the  dead  and  wounded.  This 
brought  me  in  touch  with  the  Bolsheviks,  since 
my  duties  took  me  across  the  lines.  After  their 
victory  throughout  Russia,  the  banks  were  seized 
and  no  one  could  draw  money  without  written 


Moscow  in  October  1917— the  battle  at  Nikitski  Qate 

were  using  about  a  million  roubles  a  month,  this  brought 
on  a  crisis  in  our  affairs  and  put  me  in  contact  with  Trotsky. 
On  the  advice  of  the  American  ambassador,  I  had  secured 
an  order  for  a .  million  roubles  rfrom  the  Bolshevik  com- 
missioner of  war,  Podvoisk,  but  the  bank  refused  to  honoi 
it  without  endorsement  from  either  Trotsky  or  Lenin. 
Podvoisk  was  much  disturbed  when  I  told  him  of  his  lack 
of  authority  and  somewhat  reluctantly  wrote  a  personal 
letter  to  Trotsky.  I  found  the  latter  speaking  before  several 
thousand  delegates  to  the  All-Russian  Congress  of  Soviets. 
As  I  entered,  he  was  saying  that  he  would  never  sign  an 
unjust  treaty  with  Geimany.  He  was  true  to  his  word; 
he  never  did,  although  he  resigned  as  foreign  minister  to 
avoid  it.  Trotsky  was  easily  the  most  brilliant  of  the 
Bolshevik  orators  and  would  hold  an  audience  spell-bound 
for  hours.  I  listened,  fascinated  by  his  clear,  vigorous 
presentation  of  the  justice  of  Russia's  position.  At  the 
conclusion  of  his  speech  as  he  hurried  off  the  platform, 
I  tried  to  reach  him  but  was  blocked  by  one  of  the  Red 
Guard. 

Afterwards  I  found  that  the  People's  Commissars  were 
meeting  in  an  all-night  session  at  Smolney  Institute,  their 
headquarters.  Hurrying  over,  I  managed  to  catch  Trotsky 
in  the  hall.  In  unmistakable  terms  he  told  me  he  would 
have  no  time  to  bother  with  me  that  night.  On  my  in- 
sistent demand  that  we  should  have  to  return  to  America 
unless  we  could  secure  money  and  that  no  one  knew  where 
he  might  be  in  the  morning,  perhaps  even  at  Brest-Litovsk, 
he  invited  me  into  the  room  where  the  People's  Commissars 
were  meeting.  I  told  him  about  our  work  for  the  soldiers, 
asking  whether  he  was  not  familiar  with  the  Association's 
program. 


authorization  from  a  Bolshevik  authority.    As  we 
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"Yes,"  he  said,  "I  saw  the 
Y.M.C.A.  in  the  jail  in  Halifax 
where  I  was  confined." 

"Well,"  I  replied,  "it  was  doing 
good  work,  wasn't  it?" 

"Yes,"  he  countered,  "but  it  was 
a  bit  too  conservative." 

Trotsky  is  preeminently  a  man 
of  action.  To  him  more  than  to  any- 
one else  was  due  the  military  success 
of  the  Bolshevik  coup  d'etat.  Once 
in  power,  he  reconstructed  the 
army  from  a  demoralized  mass 
to  a  highly  disciplined  body  capable 
of  defeating  the  counter-revolu- 
tionary forces  backed  even  by  Allied 
wealth  and  armies.  In  a  country 
characteristically  oriental  in  its  lack 
of  system,  slowness,  and  corruption, 
he  stood  out  as  a  shining  example 
of  what  Russians  could  do.  He  was 
the  soul  of  integrity,  scrupulously 
precise,  and  ever  brought  order  out 
of  chaos.  Whenever  he  agreed  to 
meet  a  person  he  was  ready  on  the 
moment. 

Trotzky  had  the  trait  so  char- 
acteristic of  Theodore  Roosevelt 
of  dramatizing  the  commonplace. 
When  he  was  given  charge  of  a 
part  of  the  work  of  the  supreme 
economic  council,  one  method  of 
securing  better  production  was  to 
make  the  struggle  picturesque. 
Some  of  the  factories  were  produc- 
ing an  inferior  grade  of  matches 
which  often  refused  to  light. 
Trotsky  would  summon  the  presi- 
dent of  the  match  trust  to  his  office 
and  ask  him  about  his  product. 
When  assured  of  its  high  quality 
he  would  bring  out  the  matches  and 
ask  the  president  to  light  them  then 
and  there.  This  made  good  news- 
paper copy  and  the  resulting  pub- 
licity stimulated  executives  through- 
out the  country  to  do  their  best. 

Trotsky  loves  to  be  in  the  lime- 
light and  to  play  a  lone  hand.  Ray- 
mond Robbins,  who  knew  him  well, 
has  said  that  he  liked  to  play  the 

prima  donna  role,  which  almost  inevitably  fosters  jealousy 
among  party  associates.  But  there  is  little  question  that  many 
army  officers  and  men  adored  him  for  his  bravery,  optimism, 
and  audacious  leadership.  It  was  said,  immediately  following 
the  death  of  Lenin,  that  Trotsky  was  more  popular  with  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  Communist  Party  than  any  other  in- 
dividual. Yet  he  had  the  faculty  of  antagonizing  powerful 
men;  he  was  a  poor  psychologist.  Even  while  Lenin  lived, 
when  Trotsky  wished  to  inaugurate  a  labor  army  he  made 
tactical  blunders:  he  argued  the  matter  for  two  days  in 
the  Central  Committee  at  a  time  when  moments  were  preci- 
ous. When  the  vote  was  taken,  everyone  opposed  him,  in- 
cluding Lenin.  Nothing  daunted,  Trotsky  went  out  to 
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organize  independent  committees  ts 
push  over  his  own  idea.  It  is  action 
of  this  kind  which  has  prevented 
Trotsky  from  playing  a  more  im- 
portant role  since  Lenin's  death. 
Lenin  valued  his  ability  as  a  con- 
structive executive,  but  any  real 
leader  has  to  learn  to  work  with 
others,  even  those  who  differ  from 
him.  Trotsky's  name  will  always 
live  in  history,  but  it  will  never 
attain  the  heights  accorded  Lenin. 

Lenin  had  to  meet  the  vitriolic 
opposition  which  is  common  to  all 
great  prophetic  leaders  during  their 
lives  and  immediately  afterward. 
After  his  death,  a  university  pro- 
fessor wrote  of  him  in  the  Forum: 
"Half  mad  and  ill,  he  was  suited 
to  be  the  head  of  a  government 
distinguished  by  wild  destruction, 
unlimited  bestiality,  cruelty,  and 
animosity."  Judge  Holt  of  Vir- 
ginia called  him  "an  incredibly 
sinister  figure,  an  arch  enemy  of 
civilization."  John  Spargo  said: 
"Coldly  cynical,  crassly  material- 
istic, utterly  unscrupulous,  repudiat- 
ing moral  codes  and  sanctions  as 
bourgeois  sentimentality,  Lenin  has 
surrounded  himself  with  shady  and 
desperate  characters."  On  the  other 
hand,  Anna  Louise  Strong  believes 
"no  public  man  of  our  time  has 
made  such  a  gift  to  human  progress 
as  has  Lenin.  No  man  has  been 
increasingly  loved  by  so  many  mil- 
lions of  people."  John  Haynes 
Holmes  paid  him  this  tribute:  "One 
of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  all 
time,  he  was  as  well  one  of  the 
noblest  of  martyrs."  The  New 
York  Times,  which  bitterly  flayed 
him  alive,  commented  editorially 
on  his  death:  "Lenin  was  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  personalities 
brought  into  prominence  from  ob- 
scurity by  the  World  War.  By 
many  he  has  been  regarded  as  the 
mere  paid  agent  of  Germany.  Of 
this  no  proof  has  ever  been  forth- 
coming. An  American  more  or  less  in  sympathy  with  his 
doctrines  described  him  as  'the  greatest  living  statesman  in 
Europe.'  It  was  a  striking  tribute  to  the  personality  of  the 
man."  The  conflicting  testimony  goes  to  prove  him  one 
of  the  great  challenging  figures  of  our  epoch. 

Lenin  was  the  last  man  one  would  take  for  a  great 
leader  in  appearance.  After  a  tremendous  ovation  follow- 
ing a  speech  before  the  All-Russian  Congress  he  would  go 
out  dressed  as  a  common  workingman,  ready  to  talk  with 
me  or  with  any  one  who  happened  to  accost  him.  Seen  in 
a  crowd,  Lenin  would  not  be  picked  out  as  a  ruler.  He 
always  insisted  that  he  did  not  make  the  revolution,  that 
it  was  the  irresistible  pressure  of  social,  economic,  and 
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historical  factors  which  forced  him 
to  assume  the  leadership;  had  he 
never  existed,  some  one  else  would 
have  led  the  Bolsheviks. 

Over  against  this  theory  is  the 
extraordinary  intellectual  capacity 
of  the  man.  The  director  of  the 
gymnasium  where  he  studied,  who 
happened  to  be  Kerensky's  father, 
wrote  in  the  records  when  the  boy 
graduated,  years  ago:  "Of  all  our 
students  the  most  talented  was 
Ulianof  [Lenin].  He  was  always 
conscientious  and  accurate,  and  was 
the  first  student  in  all  hii  classes. 
At  the  end  of  his  course  he  was 
awarded  the  gold  medal  for  having 
made  the  most  brilliant  record." 
His  scholarship  still  stands  high. 
The  list  of  his  books  and  pamphlets 
would  fill  several  pages  and  he 
spoke  many  languages  fluently. 

Lenin  early  developed  the  extreme 
self-discipline  and  consistency  char- 
acteristic of  great  reformers.  Whea 
he  was  in  the  university,  his  mother 
wanted  him  to  give  up  smoking  for 
fear  of  its  effect  on  his  health.  This 
made  little  impression  on  him,  but 
when  his  mother  argued  that  he  had 
no  right  to  spend  anything,  even  one 
cent,  on  himself,  when  he  was  not 
earning  all  his  own  way,  he  gave 
up  smoking  forever. 

I  first  saw  Lenin  when  he  had  just 
come  through  Germany  in  the  fa- 
mous sealed  railroad  car.  He  was 
speaking  before  the  All-Russian 
Congress  of  Soviets.  He  had  few 
supporters  then  and  he  was  almost 
hissed  off  the  platform.  I  recall 
with  amazement  the  audacity  of  his 
address.  He  advocated  immediate 
peace  with  Germany,  immediate 
seizure  of  the  land  for  the  peasants, 
and  the  control  of  the  factories  by 
the  workingmen.  Lenin  never  fal- 
tered before  adverse  audiences;  all 
his  life  he  had  been  fighting  in  the 
minority.  It  was  not  long  before 

the  Russian  people  were  taking  up  his  slogans;  indeed,  it 
might  be  said  that  he  merely  crystallized  the  deep  long- 
ings of  the  Russian  people.  This  was  one  of  the  traits  which 
separated  him  sharply  from  Kerensky — he  was  able  to  feel 
the  longings  of  the  masses  and  "capitalize"  them.  The  very 
formula  by  which  he  took  control,  "All  Power  to  the 
Soviets,"  was  merely  a  recognition  of  a  fait  accompli. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  Lenin  was  the  very 
negation  of  some  of  his  theories.  He  emphasized  the  eco- 
nomic interpretation  of  history,  whereas  he  himself  was 
dominated  by  the  irresistible  will  to  transform  the  social 
order  in  behalf  of  all  the  people.  He  opposed  sentimentalism 
and  pooh-poohed  the  idea  that  he  loved  the  workingman, 
yet  after  his  death  his  wife  testified  that  deep  down  in  his 
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heart  he  had  always  loved  the 
peasants  and  workers  and  was  mo- 
tivated by  that  love.  To  him  there 
was  only  one  thing  worthwhile, 
and  that  was  the  next  generation. 
His  self-sacrificing  devotion  to 
his  cause  kindled  others.  Of  the 
hundred  or  more  leaders  whose 
names  are  in  the  Communist  Who's 
Who,  80  per  cent  have  a  record  of 
imprisonment  under  the  Tsar. 
Lenin  knew  how  to  take  the  long- 
ings of  the  multitude,  crystallize 
them  into  a  philosophy  of  life,  and 
enlist  a  daring  group  of  followers 
in  their  realization.  His  energy 
was  amazing.  He  worked  night  and 
day  for  weeks  at  a  time.  He  be- 
lieved in  iron  discipline  within  the 
party. 

He  had  a  marked  sincerity,  almost 
like  that  of  the  prophets  of  the  Old 
Testament;  of  all  his  friends  and 
foes  whom  I  have  met  in  Russia  and 
outside  I  have  never  found  an  in- 
telligently informed  man  who  doubt- 
ed it.  He  was  filled  with  a  bound- 
less faith  in  his  cause,  though  he  was 
not  blind  to  the  weaknesses  and 
faults  of  his  followers  and  of  him- 
self. He  kept  reiterating  that  the 
only  road  to  success  was  painstak- 
ing, hard  work.  He  demanded  fore- 
thought, persistence,  accuracy,  pro- 
duction, careful  accounting,  effi- 
ciency. "We  must  use  the  virtues  of 
capitalism  in  behalf  of  communism 
for  all  the  workers  and  peasants." 
In  the  early  days  of  the  revolution 
he  did  not  know  how  long  the 
Soviets  could  endure,  but  he  was 
supremely  convinced  that  in  the  end, 
whether  communism  remained  in 
Russia  or  not,  it  would  win 
throughout  the  world. 

He  was  not  only  a  prophet  but  a 
statesman.  When  the  Allies  re- 
fused to  help  fight  the  treaty  with 
Germany,  Lenin,  in  a  captivating 
speech  which  held  us  spellbound, 

said  that  now  Russia  must  conclude  peace;  the  unjust  treaty 
could  not  endure,  and  that  it  was  only  a  question  of  time 
before  it  would  be  scrapped;  in  the  meanwhile,  it  would 
give  Russia  a  breathing  spell — and  he  proved  to  be  right. 

Lenin  was  continually  adapting  his  program  to  meet  the 
realities  of  the  situation.  When  he  found  that  pure  com- 
munism was  plunging  the  country  into  ruin,  he  alone  saw 
the  necessity  of  a  new  economic  policy.  When  Trotsky 
favored  refusing  to  sign  the  peace  treaty  with  Germany 
and  the  disbanding  of  the  army,  Lenin  opposed  it.  He 
recognized  that  it  was  an  impracticable  policy,  yet  he  did 
not  prevent  its  being  tried. 

He  seemed  to  have  no  personal  ambition  but  to  think 
always  in  terms  of  the  success  (Continued  on  page  608) 
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By  ROBERT  W.  BRUERE 


The  world  has  long  been  fumbling  for  democracy,  but  has 
not  yet  grasped  its  essential  and  basic  idea.  Business  and  in- 
dustrial organization  is,  I  believe,  on  the  verge  of  making 
large  contributions  to  something  far  more  important  than 
democracy,  democracy  in  its  more  superficial  meaning  —  to  the 
development  of  integrative  unity.  —  Mary  P.  Follett. 

Now,  that  is  a  much  more  comprehensive  conception  of 
democracy  than  the  mere  development  of  sensitiveness  in  a  few 
aristocrats.  Dewey,  in  his  Reconstruction  of  Philosophy  has 
two  sentences  worth  reading  in  this  connection:  "Full  educa- 
tion comes  only  when  there  is  a  responsible  share  on  the  part 
of  each  person,  in  proportion  to  capacity,  in  shaping  the  aims 
and  policies  of  the  social  groups  to  which  he  belongs.  This  fact 
fixes  the  significance  of  democracy."  —  Henry  S.  Dennison. 


machine-made  mind  —  what  pictures  the 
term  evokes  !  The  standardized  automa- 
ton,  the  man  with  a  number  instead  of  a 
name,  easy  prey  of  mob  madness,  the  adver- 
tiser's  cunning,  the  propagandist's  tom-tom. 
Antithesis  of  the  robust,  free  American  of 
Whitman's  Song  of  Myself.  That,  we  are  told  on  all  sides 
by  our  cynical  intelligentsia,  for  whom  democracy  is  an  evap- 
orated delusion,  is  what  the  machine  has  brought  us  to. 
The  man  most  desired,  they  say,  by  the  masters  of  wealth 
and  their  efficiency-engineering  retainers,  is  the  ox-like,  pli- 
able moron,  and  they  are  turning  him  out  by  the  millions 
like  jitneys  or  spark-plugs  or  pins.  These  are  current, 
stereotyped  pictures.  How  far  do  they  fit  the  facts? 

Let  me  return  to  my  first  impression  of  the  Sperry  Gyro- 
scope factory  and  the  outline  of  the  process  by  which  its 
present  works'  organization  evolved.  There  was  the  eight- 
mirrored  rotor  designed  to  whirl  at  a  uniform  speed  of 
32,000  revolutions  per  minute,  to  catch,  break  and  flash 
back  beams  of  light  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  a  university 
physicist  to  test  the  Einstein  theory  of  relativity  under 
laboratory  conditions.  Its  effective  performance  required 
that  certain  of  its  parts  must  be  tooled  to  an  accuracy  be- 
yond one  ten-thousandth  of  an  inch,  an  accuracy  so  near 
perfection  of  eveness  that  it  could  be  attained  only  by  sup- 
plementing the  available  measuring  instruments  with  the 
skill  of  fingers  of  rare  tactile  delicacy.  That  fact  threw 
light  on  the  existence  of  the  personnel  department  and  the 
company  union  through  which  the  bodies  and  minds  of  the 
workmen,  from  the  engineers  to  the  messenger  boys,  were 
kept  in  utmost  nicety  of  adjustment  to  the  total  production 
process.  This  eight-mirrored  rotor  differed  only  in  degree 
of  refinement  from  the  principal  product  of  the  factory,  the 
gyrocompass,  an  instrument  that  knows  true  north  and 
through  an  electrically  contrived  nervous  system,  automati- 
cally keeps  ships  to  their  course.  The  heart  of  this  com- 
pass is  a  rotor  that  spins  at  from  8,OOO  to  1  1,000  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  Its  dependable  performance,  too, 
demands  delicate  adjustments  which  only  specialized  crafts- 
men can  make.  But  more  important  than  this  super-mech- 
anical skill  of  the  final  adjuster,  is  the  fact  that  the  instru- 
ments when  completed  are  the  assemblage  of  hundreds  of 
parts  each  of  which  was  separately  made  in  separate  depart- 


ments of  the  factory,  and  that  each  of  these  parts  had  so  to 
be  fashioned  with  reference  to  the  finished  instrument  that 
when  assembled  they  would  function  together  as  an  integra- 
tive unity. 

What  most  excited  me  as  I  went  through  the  factory 
with  the  factory  superintendent,  whose  consciousness  seemed 
to  embrace  all  the  tributaries  of  the  total  stream  of  produc- 
tion, was  the  discovery  of  his  unexpressed  conviction  that 
this  result  could  not  be  assured  unless  the  behavior  of  the 
human  beings  in  the  working  force,  the  rills  of  energy — 
spiritual  energy,  if  you  will — which  their  activities  released, 
were  also  integrated  into  a  purposefully  functioning  unity. 
The  consciousness  of  organic  unity  awakened  in  his  mind 
by  the  behavior  of  machines,  which  he  felt  as  only  the 
specifically  conditioned  extension  of  human  behavior,  he  was 
widening  to  include  the  behavior  of  all  the  members  of  the 
producing  force. 

It  was  more  than  two  years  after  that  first  visit  and  after 
a  dozen  or  more  conferences  with  the  factory  superintend- 
ent that  he  confirmed  what  I  then  suspected,  namely,  that 
he  was  under  the  influence  of  Frederick  W.  Taylor  and 
after  his  own  fashion  was  applying  the  scientific  technique 
to  human  behavior,  not  only  as  specifically  conditioned  in 
machines,  but  in  those  wider  ranges  of  infinite  scope  that 
can  never  be  completely  reduced  to  formulae.  He  had 
not  told  me  because,  as  he  explained,  he  did  not  think  of 
his  activities  as  significant  except  in  relation  to  his  imme- 
diate job.  The  performance  of  machines  he  knew  to  be 
important,  the  job-analysis  of  the  least  human  operation 
was  important.  But  why  should  anyone  be  interested  in 
the  details  of  his  behavior  except  his  superior  officers  and 
not  even  they  so  long  as  he  got  results?  And  yet  it  was 
obvious  that  "results"  would  not  have  been  got  in  his  sense, 
had  his  mind,  his  consciousness,  not  encompassed  materials, 
machines  and  men  as  an  integrative  unity. 

WITH  his  help  I  try  to  trace  in  skeleton  outline  the 
steps  by  which  the  form  of  organization  he  carries 
in  his  mind  has  evolved,  and  the  reason  why  his  work  as 
production  superintendent  has  been  supplemented  with  a 
personnel  department.  If  I  were  attempting  to  trace  the 
evolution  of  the  gyroscope,  and  more  specifically  the  gyro- 
compass, I  should  find  all  the  details  accurately  set  down 
in  the  record.  Even  today,  after  hundreds  of  these  instru- 
ments are  installed  on  battleships  and  merchantmen,  every 
compass  that  comes  from  the  factory  is  subjected  to  search- 
ing laboratory  tests  in  order  that  any  slightest  variation 
from  standard  behavior  may  be  detected  and  added  to  the 
growing  body  of  knowledge.  Even  the  most  scientifically- 
minded  business  executives,  with  rare  exceptions,  do  not  as 
yet  honor  human  behavior  in  any  comparable  degree.  They 
accept  as  axiomatic  Taylor's  statement  that  all  other  indus- 
trial problems  are  swallowed  up  in  the  problem  of  industrial 
relations,  but  for  the  most  part  they  let  it  go  at  that,  so  far 
as  systematic  record  and  the  inductive  appraisal  of  records 
are  concerned.  What  I  here  set  down  is  my  own  abstract 
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of  hours  of  cooperative  thinking  with  my  friend,  I.  H. 
Mills,  the  factory  superintendent  in  the  Sperry  gyroscope 
factory. 

Most  machines  are  the  stereotyped  embodiments  of  com- 
paratively simple  human  motions — specifically  conditioned 
extensions  of  human  behavior.  Last  night,  for  example,  I 
sat  beside  the  engine  on  a  Hudson  River  ferry  and  watched 
the  motion  of  the  great  steel  driving-arm — the  piston-rod, 
the  connecting-rod,  the  eccentric  crank — that  applied  the 
steam  power  in  the  cylinder  to  the  paddle-wheel.  It  was 
precisely  the  motion  of  my  own  arm  when  a  few  minutes 
before  I  had  wound  up  the  gramaphone  at  command  of  a 
company  of  children.  '  Men  had  used  that  motion  for  thou- 
sands of  years  on  the  reel  of  derricks  or  to  lower  and  raise 
buckets  in  wells  before  they  saw  that  it  could  be  detached 
and  stereotyped  in  the  steel  arms  of  an  engine.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  compressed  air  hammer,  the  punching  bear, 
or  even  the  high-speed  lathe  whose  performance  is  only  a 
swift  reduplication  of  the  motion  the  cook  makes  when  she 
peels  a  potato.  That  is  what  I  mean  when  I  say  that  the 
behavior  of  the  machine  is  only  the  specifically  conditioned 
extension  of  human  behavior,  not  something  magically  im- 
ported into  our  lives  from  the  outside  "physical"  or  "soul- 
less" realm  of  nature.  The  machine  will  no  more  than  the 
hand  do  its  work  unless  it  is  held  within  the  scope  of  con- 
sciousness. When  we  watch  the  behavior  of  a  machine  just 
as  when  we  watch  our  own  behavior,  we  are,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  nature  watching  herself — the  creative  spirit, 
the  law  of  life,  call  it  what  you  will,  coming  into  self- 
awareness. 

THIS  perception  of  the  relation  of  machine  to  human 
behavior  lies  at  the  foundation  of  scientific  management 
and  is  of  its  essence.  It  accounts  for  the  evolutionary  exten- 
sion of  the  scientific  technique  to  include  not  only  the  be- 
havior of  machines  and  of  men  as  machine  operatives,  but 
also  the  whole  range  of  influences  to  which  men  are  respon- 
sive as  men  and  members  of  the  community  in  so  far  as 
these  influences  flow  into  and  affect  the  productive  process. 
Frederick  W.  Taylor  was  the  first  to  see  this  as  a  fact  of 
general  application,  and  it  was  only  because,  like  Darwin's, 
his  vision  clashed  with  the  prevailing  moralistic  attitude 
toward  human  relations,  that  he  was  at  first  denounced  as 
a  materialistic  exploiter  of  men  instead  of  being  acclaimed 
as  a  "spiritual"  prophet.  He  saw  that  if  the  simple  motion 
men  make  in  turning  a  wheel  could  be  abstracted  and  stere- 
otyped in  the  driving  arm  of  an  engine  the  same  thing  could 
be  done  with  all  motions  which  skilled  craftsmen  by  the 
mystery-shrouded  method  of  trial  and  error  had  evolved 
through  the  ages.  In  his  own  language,  Taylor's  first  step 
was  to  "gather  in  all  the  great  mass  of  traditional  knowledge 
which  in  the  past  has  been  in  the  heads  of  the  workmen, 
and  in  his  physical  knack  and  skill,"  and  then  "to  record  it, 
tabulate  it,  and,  in  many  cases  reduce  it  to  laws,  rules,  and 
even  to  mathematical  formulae."  For  this  he  used  job 
analysis,  including  both  motion-  and  time-study,  since  the 
time  in  which  a  motion  is  performed  is  a  salient  mark  of 
its  excellence.  Once  motions  are  reduced  to  mathematieal 
formulae  they  can  either  be  stereotyped  into  machines  or 
held  in  store  by  management  for  transfer  to  other  work- 
men, as  Mrs.  Rorer  has  transferred  her  skill  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  succulent  dishes  to  thousands  of  us  through  the 
recipes,  the  mathematical  formulae,  in  her  cook-book.  The 
factory  superintendent,  possessed  of  this  stored  knowledge, 


becomes  like  the  conductor  of  an  orchestra  with  the  records 
for  his  score,  and  the  workmen  like  members  of  the  band 
who  play  their  parts  in  obedience  to  the  conductor's  baton. 
The  thing  that  distinguishes  the  conductor  from  the  part- 
players  is  that  his  awareness  of  the  total  process  includes 
their  awareness  of  segments  of  the  total  process,  although 
they  play  best  when  they  share  his  inclusive  awareness. 

BUT  the  factory  superintendent  in  addition  to  being  the 
conductor  of  the  working  force  is  also  the  point  of 
integration  between  that  force  and  the  designing  depart- 
ment, the  stores,  cost-accounting  and  planning  departments. 
In-  the  old-fashioned  factory — and  most  factories  are  today 
still  old-fashioned — these  activities  were  not  segregated  to 
separate  functionalized  departments.  In  the  Sperry  organ- 
ization, the  departments  back  of  the  factory  superintendent, 
like  the  divisions  of  the  workshop  in  front  of  him,  are 
patterned  after  the  parts  of  a  machine  so  that  their  activi- 
ties too  are  synchronized.  Like  the  general  staff  of  an 
army,  these  departments  fix  the  conditions  within  which 
the  factory  superintendent  must  operate;  they  make  the 
plans,  down  to  detailed  specification  as  to  how  the  work 
must  be  done,  they  supply  the  materials,  they  predetermine 
the  cost  of  each  job,  of  each  part  and  of  the  product  as  a 
whole,  and  they  set  the  time  limits  within  which  the  contract 
must  be  executed.  In  themselves  they  constitute  a  separate 
unity  the  resultant  of  whose  integrated  effort  is  transmitted 
to  the  manufacturing  shop  through  the  factory  superintend- 
ent, the  point  of  contact  through  whom  a  circular  response 
is  established  between  them. 

It  is  a  significant  commentary  upon  the  general  state  of 
maladjustment  in  modern  industrial  society  that  when  we 
speak  of  human  relations  in  industry  we  have  almost  exclu- 
sively in  mind  the  relations  between  the  proprietary  man- 
agement on  the  one  side  and  the  wage-earning  workers  on 
the  other.  Moreover,  the  term  bears  a  connotation  of  latent 
and  always  threatening  conflict  as  contrasted  with  the  sense 
of  complete  adjustment  conveyed  by  the  technical  manage- 
ment's organization  and  control  of  the  purely  machine 
equipment.  The  process  by  which  human  motions  have 
been  abstracted  and  stereotyped  in  repetitive  machines  can 
be  effectively  applied  to  man-power  only  within  roughly 
definable  limits  because  the  possible  variables  in  human 
behavior,  as  contrasted  with  the  known  variable  embodied 
in  machines,  are  infinite.  The  ideal  of  a  perfect  integra- 
tive  unity  which  can  be  attained  in  the  machine  can  only 
be  approximated  in  the  organization  of  man-power  even 
when  all  members  of  the  working  force  are  agreed  in  recog- 
nizing the  productive  process  as  the  focus  of  their  common 
interests.  For  the  very  existence  of  the  hired  and  fired 
wage-paid  group  over  against  the  property-anchored  hiring 
and  firing  group  is  conclusive  evidence  of  a  conflict  of  inter- 
est that  cannot  be  completely  resolved  within  any  one  indus- 
trial establishment  because  it  is  inherent  in  our  general 
economic  and  social  set-up  and  so  transcends  individual  man- 
agerial control.  Moreover,  for  similar  reasons  a  similar 
conflict  of  interest  between  the  owner  and  seller  of  the 
product  and  the  buying  public  always  exerts  a  disturbing 
pressure  upon  the  internal  plant  organization — a  pressure 
which  the  wage-workers,  when  their  desires  are  inadequately 
satisfied  and  their  latent  feeling  of  conflict  boils  like  a 
volcano  into  eruption,  generally  attempt  to  capitalize. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  alertly  managed  concerns  like 
the  Sperry  Gyroscope  Company — and  as  a  widely  noted 
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example,  the  American  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Company 
— maintain  both  publicity  or  public  relations,  and  personnel 
or  industrial  relations  departments.  And  in  both  fields, 
certainly  in  the  field  of  personnel,  what  impressed  me  most 
in  the  Sperry  Gyroscope  factory  was  that  the  same  technique 
that  had  produced  the  gyrocompass  and  the  functionalized 
production  organization  was  being  applied  to  the  problems 
of  industrial  relations,  although  for  reasons  I  shall  presently 
indicate,  even  the  personnel  superintendent  was  loath  to 
recognize  that  this  was  the  case. 

The  personnel  department  in  such  an  organization  as  the 
Sperry  Gyroscope  Company  performs,  as  I  see  it,  two  major 
functions.  First,  its  business  is  to  pour  the  oil  of  human 
kindliness  upon  the  points  of  friction  that  develop  among 
the  wage-workers  under  the  management's  pressure  to  keep 
the  man-power  in  synchronized  harmonious  adjustment  to 
the  machines,  so  that  there  will  be  an  even  flow  of  produc- 
tion from  the  stores  and  planning  departments  to  the  assem- 
bling room,  so  that  the  whole  organization  will  function 
as  a  unity.  In  this  respect  it  stands  at  the  arm  of  the  factory 
superintendent,  the  leader  of  the  orchestra,  and  looks  inward 
upon  the  production  organization  as  a  living  machine  with 
an  infinity  of  imperfectly  predictable  possibilities  of  varia- 
tion from  the  standard  pattern.  If  the  behavior  of  the 
finished  product  is  to  be  dependable,  it  is  essential  here  as 
in  the  orchestra  that  every  note  shall  be  both  true  and  played 
on  time,  a  thing  that  is  impossible  when  preventable  acci- 
dents, for  example,  or  unsatisfied  grievances  break  in  like 
a  thunderstorm. 

Its  second  function  is  to  protect  this  smoothly  running, 
highly  integrated  production  process  from  the  capricious 
intrusion  of  outside  forces — public  opinion,  meddlesome 
social  reformers,  militant  Christian  saviors  of  the  underdog, 
class-  or  wage-conscious  trade  unionists — an  infinite  variety 
of  subtle  and  unpredictable  influences  that  always  threaten 
to  disturb  not  only  the  smooth  flow  of  the  process  but  also 
the  serene  sovereignty  of  management  within  its  own  pre- 
sumptive proprietary  domain. 

The  principal  embarrassment  in  the  way  of  a  deliberately 
scientific  approach  to  these  problems  of  industrial  relations 
is  the  traditional,  sentimental,  almost  superstitious  hostility 
of  us  outsiders — including  the  workers  as  folks  outside  the 
factory — to  the  suggestion  that  human  behavior  might  wisely 
be  dealt  with  in  the  dispassionate  engineering  spirit  that 
has  created  the  machine.  "Look  at  the  exploiters,"  we 
growl.  "They  want  to  reduce  men  to  machines,  automata, 
robots."  We  fail  to  see  that  the  energy  that  courses  through 
the  machine  is  after  all  only  a  rivulet  of  the  cosmic  stream 
of  creative  energy  which  when  we  feel  it  coursing  through 
ourselves  we  call  "spiritual"  power.  Yesterday  a  guest  at 
table  asked  the  president  of  a  manufacturing  concern  why 
and  how  his  company  pensioned  incapacitated  employes. 

"To  dump  them  out  upon  the  community,"  he  answered 
immediately,  "would  engender  an  amount  of  ill-will  we 
wouldn't  know  how  to  meet,  that  we  couldn't  afford  to 
have  to  meet." 

BUT  how  could  they  be  pensioned  without  placing  an 
impossible  financial  burden  upon  the  business? 
"Here,  as  a  matter  of  fact,"  he  went  on  to  explain,  "as 
with  all  our  personnel  work,  we  are  experimentally  apply- 
ing the  engineering  technique,  though,  of  course,  we  don't 
openly  use  that  word." 

He  was  afraid  of  the  current  popular  taboo  against  "treat- 


ing men  like  machines."  It  is  as  if  the  orderly  process  of 
nature,  the  law  of  life  becoming  self-conscious  in  us,  were 
terrified  at  its  own  emerging  self-awareness.  Through  the 
engineering  technique,  we  have  reduced  infant  mortality, 
conquered  malaria,  rescued  sick  minds  from  witchcraft  and 
the  tortures  aimed  at  their  possessing  devils.  And  though 
they  dare  not  as  yet  use  the  words  freely  lest  they  arouse 
our  superstitious  resentments,  enlightened  industrial  leaders 
are  transforming  the  bases  of  human  relations  in  industry 
by  the  application  of  the  engineering  technique  to  a  widening 
range  of  human  behavior. 

Stated  in  sociological  terms,  the  mores,  folkways,  habit- 
patterns  of  the  prescientific  life  of  our  race  come  into  head-on 
collision  with  the  emerging  scientific  attitude  at  this  point 
where  the  personnel  department  attempts  to  deal  with  human 
problems  objectively.  Just  as  the  eight-mirrored  rotor, 
designed  to  spin  at  an  even  speed  of  32,000  revolutions  per 
minute,  had  suddenly  made  it  clear  that  the  scientific  organ- 
ization of  skill  was  a  reflex  response  to  the  demands  of  the 
instrument  as  a  condition  of  its  dependable  behavior,  so  my 
first  contact  with  the  personnel  superintendent  revealed  the 
character  of  this  collision, — this  supremely  dramatic  conflict 
between  what  we  commonly  all  medievalism  and  the  scien- 
tific spirit. 

THE  personnel  superintendent,  himself  an  engineer  by 
profession,  had  sent  an  article  to  The  Survey  entitled 
Personnel  Work — a  Matter  of  Good  Business.  That  sub- 
title indicated  the  need  he  subconsciously  felt  of  reconciling 
the  engineering  technique  he  was  applying  to  human  be- 
havior with  the  prevailing  mores  of  the  business  community. 
That  he  was  applying  this  technique  he  revealed  in  his 
opening  paragraph  by  defining  his  objective  as  the  elimina- 
tion of  waste  "a  large  part  of  which  is  composed  of  mis- 
directed and  misapplied  human  energy."  Viewed  in  this 
light,  "the  personnel  department  becomes  a  coordinating 
agency  for  stimulating,  guiding  and  supervising  all  activi- 
ties which  develop  a  better  application  of  effort  for  perform- 
ing the  work  and  conserving  energies  for  the  achievement 
of  the  purpose  of  the  organization  as  a  whole."  But  again, 
as  in  his  subtitle,  he  immediately  ran  to  cover  by  classify- 
ing the  records  of  his  work,  not  under  engineering  headings 
but  under  headings  promulgated  by  the  high  priesthood  of 
the  prescientific  mores, — "fifteen  principles  of  business  con- 
duct adopted  by  the  annual  meeting  of  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  May  1924,"  such  as  "the  founda- 
tion of  business  is  confidence,  which  springs  from  integrity, 
fair  dealing,  efficient  service  and  mutual  benefit,"  and  "per- 
manency and  continuity  of  service  are  basic  aims  of  business." 

These  platitudes  of  high  emotional  content  and  well- 
intentioned  but  inscrutable  meaning  inevitably  provoke  their 
equally  turgid  opposites  in  the  minds  of  the  militant  trade- 
unionist  who  thinks  of  industry  not  as  integrative  process, 
but  as  a  battleground  where  "the  haves  and  the  have-nots 
got  to  keep  fighting  it  out  for  the  dough." 

"Cut  that  stuff  out,"  one  of  them  said  as  I  read  the 
principles;  "A  mess  of  bunkum,  a  smoke  screen  to  dizzy 
the  workers  while  they  get  away  with  the  goods." 

Since  the  days  of  the  Greeks  bearing  gifts,  and  probably 
long  before,  men  have  been  wary  of  men  who  when  they  do 
good  deeds  sound  a  trumpet  before  them.  As  I  read  the 
article  I  had  perpetually  to  disengage  the -essential  engineer- 
ing record  of  performance  from  this  cloying  fog  of  adventi- 
tious benevolent  moralizations. 
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Take  his  handling  of  industrial  accidents.  Due  to  his 
use  of  the  "principles"  as  classificatory  captions,  his  article 
somehow  conveyed  the  impression  that  the  marked  reduction 
in  preventable  injuries  during  the  period  from  1919  to 
1923,  was  a  by-product  of  flowering  managerial  benevolence. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  won  approval  for  his  proposal  to 
establish  a  personnel  department  because  he  had  been  able 
to  demonstrate  that  by  the  application  of  the  engineering 
technique  to  these  "acts  of  God,"  money  could  be  saved  in 
insurance  rates  and  through  relieving  the  production  process 
of  hampering  interruptions.  Now  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  from  the  inception  of  the  enterprise,  the  owners 
and  managers  of  the  factory,  distinguished  and  high-minded 
gentlemen  like  Mr.  Sperry,  were  as  kindly  disposed  toward 
their  employes  as  a  father  toward  his  children.  But  how 
many  families  do  we  not  all  know  where  in  spite  of  the 
tenderest  affection  children  have  died  of  what  science  has 
since  demonstrated  to  be  preventable  diseases?  Up  to  1918, 
when  the  personnel  department  was  started,  the  accident- 
rate  in  the  Sperry  factory,  though  not  extreme,  was,  con- 
sidering the  nature  of  the  work,  needlessly  high.  And  what 
lead  the  management  to  attack  the  problem  in  an  engineer- 
ing spirit  ?  First,  the  state  workmen's  accident  compensation 
law,  expressive  of  the  emergence  of  the  scientific  attitude 
in  the  body  politic,  which  held  that  industrial  injuries  were 
not  accidents  but  preventable  incidents  of  production,  pri- 
marily chargeable  to  management.  When  management  was 
thus  compelled  to  carry  insurance  at  rates  that  went  up  or 
down  with  the  number  of  injuries,  the  economic  motive, 
whose  spiritual  validity  men  are  so  loath  to  acknowledge, 
came  into  play.  Then  the  personnel  superintendent  began 
to  analyze  every  accident  to  get  at  its  cause  and  prevent 
its  recurrence. 

'  I  'HE  work  in  the  Sperry  factory  was  not  unusually 
hazardous  and  yet  under  the  regime  of  unscientific 
paternal  benevolence  it  reached  a  peak  of  45  per  thousand 
employes  in  a  single  month.  As  soon  as  the  engineering 
technique  was  applied  both  the  number  of  accidents  and 
the  cost  of  insurance  began  steadily  to  fall  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  abstract. 

Is  this  materialism  or  sound  idealism,  this  replacement 
of  vague  good-will  by  the  engineering  technique  in  the 
control  of  human  behavior  as  expressed  in  the  accident-rate? 
Here  again  the  technique  of  prevention  is  a  reflex  response 
to  the  behavior  of  the  machine,  which  if  it  is  injured,  if  it 
gets  out  of  order,  will  pay  no  attention  to  ravings  about 
the  caprices  of  machine  nature.  It  compels  men  to  ask 
clear-headedly  and  without  anger,  How  did  you  get  that 
way?  and  thus  to  take  with  respect  to  its  own  behavior,  at 
least,  the  scientific  attitude, — which,  in  due  course,  by  pro- 
cess of  inductive  analogy,  they  learn  to  take  toward  their 
own. 

Take  next  the  hiring  of  new  workers.  In  the  good  old 
days  when  all  men  were  presumptively  brothers  and  the 
management  wanted  to  adopt  a  new  member  into  the  fam- 


1918 

1919        1920        1921        1922        1923 

Severity  Rate:  Number  of  days 
lost    per     1,000    hours    worked 

.32          .06          .02            .1           .08 

Actual     cost     of     safety     work 

including  workmen's  compensa-      $1.83 

$  .85       $  .74      $  .65      $  .60      $  .60 

tion  per  $100  of  payroll 

ily,  what  happened?  Why,  the  foreman  went  down  to  the 
factory  gate  where  a  miscellaneous  company  of  applicants 
kept  an  eye  on  the  weather.  "Any  good  all-round  machin- 
ists, or  moulders,  or  pattern-makers  looking  for  a  job  ?"  he 
shouted.  And  if  jobs  were  scarce,  most  men  would  answer 
"yes,"  whatever  their  previous  experience.  The  foreman 
would  look  them  over,  trust  to  his  ability  to  size  up  human 
nature,  and  pick  out  what  he  wanted,  as  bargain-hunting 
women  buy  antiques  at  an  auction.  Sometimes  his  hunch 
was  right,  sometimes  his  divining  rod  took  a  false  twist  and 
he  picked  a  misfit.  Then  followed  haggling  over  wages, 
"giving  'em  hell"  for  spoiled  work,  the  walking  delegate, 
perhaps,  or  a  departmental  strike.  Such  tilings  happen  even 
in  the  best  regulated  families,  where  all  love  has  been  known 
to  change  to  all  strife,  for  want  of  a  little  objective  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature. 

HERE  again  the  machine  has  taught  men  a  bit  of  common 
sense.  The  foreman  needs  to  replace  a  worn  part,  or  if 
he  needs  new  parts,  he  sends  precise  specifications  to  the 
stores  department.  If  the  stores  department  sends  him 
something  that  "will  do  just  as  well"  but  doesn't,  he  doesn't 
swear  at  it  or  throw  it  out  of  the  window.  He  sends  it 
back  and  insists  upon  getting  precisely  what  his  specifications 
called  for.  So  today  in  the  Sperry  factory,  a  foreman  need- 
ing a  workman  sends  to  the  employment  division  of  the 
personnel  department  precise  specifications  of  the  job  to  be 
filled  and  on  this  basis  the  employment  supervisor  interviews 
applicants  and  makes  intelligent  selections.  Often  the  em- 
ployment supervisor  goes  through  the  factory  to  see  if,  with 
the  help  of  the  training  section,  an  old  employe  may  not  be 
equipped  for  the  vacancy  and  so  given  an  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Or  if  a  new-comer  has  good  general  quali- 
fications, but  not  the  specialized  experience  called  for,  he 
may  be  put  in  training  until  he  is  ready  to  fit  smoothly  into 
the  production  organization  without  engendering  friction 
to  his  own  hurt  and  the  disturbance  of  the  flow  of  pro- 
duction. 

To  me  who  initially  approached  this  "company  union 
shop"  in  the  trade-unionist's  doctrinaire  spirit  of  criti- 
cal hostility,  the  most  significant  application  of  the  engineer- 
ing technique  to  the  control  of  human  behavior  had  to  do 
with  wages.  In  the  first  section  of  this  study  [January 
Graphic],  I  told  how  before  the  war  and  indeed  up  to  the 
end  of  1918,  grievances  in  the  Sperry  factory,  and  more 
especially  wage  grievances,  were  handled  by  the  management 
with  the  chapel  stewards  of  the  craft  unions,  or  through 
their  business  agents,  although  the  unions  were  not  form- 
ally recognized ;  how,  when  the  pressure  of  war  production 
threw  the  loose  "family"  system  into  confusion,  the  engineer, 
who  at  the  suggestion  of  the  naval  authorities  was  retained 
to  reorganize  the  plant,  held  a  meeting  in  the  trade-union 
hall  and  tried  to  persuade  the  union  leaders  to  cooperate 
in  the  setting  up  of  some  sort  of  works'  council  through 
which  the  man-power  might  be  brought  into  over-all  integra- 
tive  adjustment  to  the  machine  power;  how  the  union 
leaders — craft  union  leaders — in  whose  minds 
the  proposal  threatened  their  power  within  their 
set  jurisdictions,  persuaded  their  followers  in  the 
factory  to  vote  "no."  Give  our  members  more 
wages,  they  said  in  effect,  and  there  will  be  no 
need  for  any  further  personnel  organization. 
They  had  not  yet  become  "process  conscious"  as 
some  of  them,  those  who  are  promoting  the 
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union-management  cooperative  plan  in  the  locomotive  repair 
shops  of  the  B.  &  O.  railroads  for  example,  have  since 
become.  P'or  several  years  they  succeeded  in  nullifying 
repeated  attempts  to  start  a  works'  council.  Meanwhile, 
the  war  came  to  an  end.  The  bargaining  power  of  the 
unions  was  impaired, — practically  destroyed  in  the  Brooklyn 
market  by  internal  dissension  in  their  most  powerful  unit, 
Micrometer  Lodge  460.  The  working  force  in  the  Sperry 
factory,  for  want  of  orders,  had  to  be  cut  from  approxi- 
mately 2,500  to  less  than  900  men. 

When  business  in  the  country  returned  to  the  up-grade, 
the  Sperry  employes  felt  entitled  to  share  in  the  returning 
prosperity.  Their  unions  were  demoralized.  Then,  on 
their  own  initiative,  they  returned  to  the  company  union 
idea  as  a  substitute  for  collective  bargaining, — as  a  possible 
means  of  bringing  collective  pressure  on  the  management 
to  increase  wages.  This  time  they  applied  for  permission 
to  organize  the  Sperry  Employes'  Industrial  Association, 
with  an  Industrial  Council  representative  of  the  wage- 
workers,  and  a  Cabinet  composed  of  seven  representatives 
appointed  by  the  management  and  seven  elected  by  the 
Council.  The  activities  of  the  Association  have  not  been 
limited  to  wages;  indeed,  prevailing  opinion  in  the  factory 
seems  to  be  that  wage  negotiations  have  played  a  minor 
role.  However  this  may  be  and  disregarding  the  chronology 
of  wage  and  other  matters  of  joint  consideration,  the  signi- 
ficant fact  is  that  the  actual  method  of  wage-setting  finally 
adopted  was  a  direct  result  of  the  joint  application  of  the 
engineering  technique  as  contrasted  with  the  customary 
haggling  balance  of  blind  forces. 

FOR  example,  the  members  of  one  of  the  craft  groups 
raised  the  question,  Why  should  we  get  less  money  than 
the  men  in  another  division  who  do  no  finer  work  than 
ours?  This  led  to  the  larger  question  as  to  whether  the 
company  could  afford  a  general  raise.  The  books  were 
opened,  to  a  committee  of  workmen  who  agreed  that  earn- 
ings did  not  warrant  a  general  increase.  Then  followed 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  total  money  allocated  to 
payroll  should  be  equally  divided  among  all  employes.  There 
was  no  enthusiasm  for  this  suggestion.  What  then  should 
be  the  basis  of  distribution  ?  Each  occupation  was  subjected 
to  a  critical  analysis  which  resulted  in  its  segmentation  into 
fifteen  parts.  A  number  of  executives  made  independent 
ratings  and  then  combined  their  opinions.  But  they  did  not 
promulgate  their  conclusions  as  having  exclusive  authority. 
Through  the  Cabinet,  the  wage-workers  were  invited  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  test  the  (functional  validity  of  the 
items  and  to  m  ake  independent  ratings.  No  wonder  both 
groups  were  "amazed"  at  the  close  correspondence  between 
their  separate  appraisals,  item  by  item  and  for  the  occupa- 
tions as  a  whole.  There  was  complete  agreement  on  the 
functional  validity  of  the  fifteen  items  used  to  appraise  the 
relative  values  of  the  occupations,  and  the  weights  inde- 
pendently assigned  to  each  item  by  the  two  groups  cor- 
responded so  closely  that  the  composite  ratings  were 
promptly  accepted  by  both  sides  as  just.  And  when 
this  objective  method  was  applied  to  the  examination  of 
existing  rates,  another  surprising  fact  came  to  light.  Some 
of  the  most  competent  workmen  who  happened  to  be  of  a 
self-effacing  disposition  were  found  to  be  receiving  lower 
rates  than  less  competent  workers  who,  being  of  a  more 
self-assertive  temperament,  "hollered  louder."  When  the 
analytically  determined  rating  standard  took  the  place  of 


haggling  lung-power,  a  number  of  the  diffident  ones  received 
rate  increases  up  to  twenty-seven  per  cent.  As  in  the  case 
of  accidents,  the  result  here  has  been  to  develop  a  group- 
consciousnss  with  respect  to  wages  and  their  relation  to 
functional  process.  And  so  again  the  behavior  of  the  ma- 
chines is  discovering  to  men  that  integrative  unity  is  the 
condition  of  their  own  harmonious  behavior. 

EXAMPLES  might  be  multiplied  to  show  how  the  scien- 
tific technique  is  being  applied  to  the  analysis,  under 
standing  and  democratic  control  of  human  behavior  as  a  reflex 
response  to  the  demands  of  the  machine.  I  say  democratic 
because  all  experience  proves  that  the  success  of  the  engineer- 
ing method  as  applied  to  such  problems  as  accident-preven- 
tion, the  regulation  of  wages  and  the  adjustment  of  griev- 
ances depends  upon  the  intelligent  assent  of  all  affected 
groups  and  their  participation  in  the  development  of  over- 
all policy.  Inside  the  factory,  the  patient,  experimental 
application  of  this  method  to  what  are  essentially  psychologi- 
cal problems  is  tending  to  make  all  the  members  of  the 
working  force  process-conscious  and  so  giving  them  an 
emerging  sense  of  their  individual  relationship  to  the  total 
production  process. 

But  this  is  an  incidental  and  not  the  purposive  result  of 
the  as  yet  timid  and  unsystematic  application  of  the  scientific 
technique  to  the  problems  of  human  behavior.  Even  within 
this  finely  administered  factory  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  gel  inductively  at  the  psychological  laws  underlying  per- 
sonnel practice  as  in  the  case  of  the  principles  of  gyroscopic 
action  and  to  a  less  degree  in  the  case  of  the  more  mechani- 
cal side  of  the  art  and  science  of  management.  Much  less 
has  an  effort  been  made  toward  a  scientific  appraisal  of 
those  outside  forces  that  always  impinge  on  the  life  of  the 
factory — the  technical  and  business  societies  and  associations 
to  which  the  company  or  members  of  its  engineering  staff 
belong,  or  the  trade  unions  and  the  organized  labor  move- 
ment upon  which  its  wage-workers  should  be  but  are  not 
in  a  position  freely  to  draw  for  emotional  stimulation  and 
intellectual  refreshment  if  they  are  to  attain  that  full  educa- 
tion defined  by  John  Dewey  in  the  sentence  quoted  by 
Henry  S.  Dennison  in  the  statement  at  the  head  of  this 
article. 

SOME  day  industrial  executives  and  labor  leaders  will  see 
the  wisdom  of  establishing  research  laboratories  for  the 
exploration  of  human  behavior  as  thoroughly  equipped  and 
as  adequately  financed  as  technical  research  laboratories. 
That,  indeed,  is  the  direction  in  which  the  executives  of  the 
Sperry  Gyroscope  Company  are  moving.  They  disavow 
any  claim  to  finality  with  respect  to  their  personnel  depart- 
ment, their  industrial  association,  or  the  progress  they  have 
made  in  integrating  personnel  administration  with  pro- 
duction control.  They  realize  that  they  are  only  at  the 
beginning  of  a  series  of  experiments  whose  permanent  worth 
and  general  social  significance  remains  to  be  tested.  Their 
achievement  is  that  they  have  developed  the  will  to 
test  them  in  the  same  rigorously  scientific  spirit  which 
the  machine  exacts  as  a  condition  of  dependable  perform- 
ance. 

They  have  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  general  taboo,  the 
prevailing  inhibitions  against  applying  the  engineering,  the 
scientific  technique  to  the  appraisal  of  human  behavior. 
The  mind  in  the  machine  is  breaking  out  of  its  iron  captivity 
and  leading  men  to  explore  the  mind  in  themselves. 
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Nicaragua  and  Mexico 


To  call  Panama  an  independent  sovereign  State  (in  view  of 
its  recent  Treaty  with  the  United  States)  is  clearly  to  deprive 
words  of  their  meaning.  .  .  .  How  very  far  the  United  States, 
whether  of  set  purpose  or  by  the  logic  of  contiguous  interests, 
has  been  drawn  into  Central  American  affairs  is  further  illus- 
trated by  the  course  of  the  domestic  quarrel  in  Nicaragua.  As 
Great  Britain  knows  by  long  experience,  and  as  the  United 
States  may  soon  be  willing  to  admit,  "imperialism"  is  not 
necessarily  the  outcome  of  ambitious  greed  and  aggression. 
It  may  be  reluctant;  it  grows  easily  from  the  perpetual  and 
almost  ubiquitous  struggles  between  order  and  disorder,  and 
often  denotes  the  triumph  of  good  government.  It  frequently 
follows  on  the  defense  of  legitimate  interests;  and,  once  the 
great  Northern  Republic  has  established  definite  material  inter- 
ests among  its  less  stable  neighbors,  political  intervention  is  a 
natural  consequence  at  some  time  or  another.  In  Nicaragua 
the  United  States  has  potentially  the  same  vital  concern  .as  in 
Panama.  ...  It  is  clear  that  a  very  important  milestone  has 
been  reached  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  with  hei 
southern  neighbors  of  Central  and  South  America. 

Editorial   in    The   London    Times, 

December  23,    1926. 

HE  significance  of  the  United  States'  policy 
in  Central  America  is  much  better  under- 
stood  abroad  than  here.  In  Britain  and  on 
the  Continent,  Liberals  are  discouraged  and 
Imperialists  delighted  by  our  Government's 
recent  actions  in  Panama  and  Nicaragua. 
Foreign  cynics  are  enjoying  their  present  opportunity  to  sneer 
at  the  evident  contrast  between  our  Government's  words 
and  its  actions,  between  its  protestations  of  punctilious  re- 
gard for  small  states  and  the  repeated  imposition  of  its  will 
upon  its  weaker  neighbors. 

Intervention  in  Nicaragua  is  not  new.  The  United 
States,  under  both  Republican  and  Democratic  administra- 
tions have  previously  maintained  military  forces  for  extended 
periods  in  that  country.  Why,  then,  has  the  present  venture 
seemed  so  vastly  more  significant  than  the  earlier  interven- 
tions? The  answer  is  three-fold: 

1.  The  ineptness  with  which  it  has  been  handled. 

2.  Its   relations   to   the  United   States'   controversy   with 
Mexico. 

3.  The   unprecedented   outpouring   of   popular   sentiment 
in  this  country  against  it. 

From  December  23,  when  Admiral  Latimer  first  landed 
his  bluejackets  on  Nicaraguan  soil,  until  the  appearance  of 
Secretary  Kellogg  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee on  January  12,  the  explanations  given  for  the  Admin- 
istration's actions  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Official 
Spokesman  at  the  White  House,  were  incomplete  and  fre- 
quently inconsistent  with  each  other.  First  it  was  said 
that  the  troops  were  landed  solely  to  protect  American  lives 
and  property.  Later  it  was  announced  that  the  British  min- 


ister at  Managua  and  the  Italian  ambassador  at  Washing- 
ton had  asked  the  United  States  to  protect  their  nationals. 
Repeatedly  it  was  denied  that  the  State  Department  was 
taking  sides  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Nicaragua.  Later  it 
was  said  that  we  were  intervening  to  protect  the  United 
States'  rights  to  build  a  canal  across  Nicaraguan  territory 
and  to  maintain  a  naval  base  in  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca. 

On  January  10,  President  Coolidge  summed  up  the  rea- 
sons previously  given  and  for  the  first  time  mentioned  offi- 
cially the  seriousness  with  which  the  Administration  views 
Mexico's  alleged  part  in  the  affair.  The  President  said: 

The  United  States  cannot  fail  to  view  with  deep  concern  any 
serious  threat  to  stability  and  constitutional  government  in 
Nicaragua  tending  toward  anarchy  and  jeopardizing  American 
interests,  especially  if  such  state  of  affairs  is  contributed  to  or 
brought  about  by  outside  influence  or  by  any  foreign  power.  .  .  . 
As  a  matter  of  fact  I  have  the  most  conclusive  evidence  that 
arms  and  munitions  in  large  quantities  have  been  .  .  .  shipped 
to  the  revolutionists  in  Nicaragua.  Boats  carrying  these  muni- 
tions have  been  fitted  out  in  Mexican  ports  and  some  of  the 
munitions  bear  evidence  of  having  belonged  to  the  Mexican 
government.  It  also  appears  that  the  ships  were  fitted  out  with 
the  full  knowledge  and  in  some  cases  with  the  encouragement 
of  Mexican  officials.  .  .  . 

Three  days  later,  on  January  13,  Secretary  of  State 
Kellogg  appeared  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  set  forth  additional  reasons  that  induced  Presi- 
dent Coolidge  to  adopt  his  present  policy  in  Nicaragua. 
Secretary  Kellogg  furnished  the  evidence  on  which  the  Ad- 
ministration bases  its  contention  that  Bolshevist  influence 
is  being  used  to  establish  a  communist  regime  in  Nicaragua, 
hostile  to  the  United  States.  The  secretary  of  state  quoted 
at  great  length  statements  from  the  Third  International  of 
the  Communist  Party  and  submitted  documents  which  told 
of  the  formation  of  the  Ail-American  Anti-imperialistic 
League  under  instructions  'from  Moscow  to  organize  Latin 
America  against  the  United  States.  None  of  the  documents, 
however,  directly  implicate  the  present  government  of  Mex- 
ico in  the  anti-American  programs  quoted  by  Secretary 
Kellogg. 

Secretary  Kellogg 's  waving  of  the  red  flag  was  interpreted 
throughout  the  United  States  as  an  effort  to  create  a  wide- 
spread popular  feeling  that  Mexico  was  a  dangerous  center 
of  Bolshevik  intrigue  against  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
United  States  in  Central  America.  Immediately  all  of 
those  leaders  of  opinion  and  national  organizations  which 
for  months  have  been  anxiously  concerned  lest  the  contro- 
versy between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  in  reference 
to  the  latter's  oil  and  land  legislation,  should  be  permitted 
to  draw  the  two  countries  into  armed  conflict,  took  issue 
with  the  secretary  of  state.  They  characterized  his  memor- 
andum on  the  Bolshevik  danger  as  an  outrageous  and  dis- 
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honorable  form  of  official  propaganda,  and  redoubled  their 
efforts  to  induce  Washington  to  propose  some  form  of  arbi- 
tral settlement  of  the  pending  differences  with  Mexico. 

The  swift  accumulation  of  overwhelming  evidence  of 
popular  support  for  this  arbitral  proposal  is  illustrative  of 
the  increased  intelligence  and  sensitiveness  of  American  pub- 
lic opinion  in  foreign  affairs.  Contrast  1927  with  1919. 
Then  the  public  mind,  inflamed  with  stories  of  Mexican 
atrocities,  was  prepared  to  believe  every  slanderous  tale 
about  the  Mexican  government.  Now  our  people  remain 
unmoved  by  our  government's  charges  that  Mexico  threatens 
the  confiscation  of  large  American  interests.  Despite  the 
unfortunate  injection  of  the  religious  issue,  there  is  no 
popular  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  use  of  force.  Quite  the 
contrary.  The  prevailing  opinion  is  undoubtedly  fairly 
represented  by  the  (following  manifesto,  signed  by  hundreds 
of  prominent  men  and  women  in  every  section  of  the  coun- 
try and  sent  to  President  Coolidge  January  19: 

The  critical  developments  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  threaten  to  arouse  public  opinion  in  both  countries  until 
reason  and  justice  yield  to  armed  force. 

We  believe  that  the  pending  issues  which  concern  property 
rights  and  the  interpretation  of  international  agreements  can 
and  ought  to  be  arbitrated.  President  Calles  has  informally 
suggested  that  possibility. 

Our  treaty  with  Mexico  provides  for  arbitration.  President 
Roosevelt  referred  to  the  Hague  Tribunal  an  important  con- 
troversy with  Mexico. 

We  believe  that  similar  procedure  now  will  be  universally 
applauded. 

But  the  irreconcilables  in  both  countries  exclaim  against 
arbitration.  The  Mexicans  declare:  "Our  land  and  oil 
legislation  are  matters  of  domestic  concern.  They  are  indis- 
putably constitutional  and  are,  therefore,  not  properly  a 
subject  for  consideration  by  an  international  tribunal.  It 
would  be  inconsistent  with  Mexico's  national  honor  to  arbi- 
trate them."  Americans  opposed  to  arbitration  are  equally 
emphatic:  "A  campaign  for  judicial  settlement  will  only 
hearten  the  Mexicans  in  their  determination  to  confiscate 
foreign  property,  a  program  disastrous  to  American  interests 
and  to  the  Mexican  people  themselves." 

Fortunately  there  are  signs  that  the  two  governments 
look  with  favor  upon  some  form  of  arbitral  solution.  Offi- 
cial nerves  in  both  capitals,  worn  raw  by  the  long  series  of 
notes  written  at  each  other  by  the  two  foreign  ministers 
during  the  past  year  and  further  irritated  by  the  recent 
developments  in  Nicaragua,  have  now  had  a  chance  to  relax 
a  little.  At  present,  an  "overt  act,"  which  early  in  Jan- 
uary might  have  led  to  reprisals  and  armed  conflict,  is  now- 
likely  to  be  the  occasion  merely  for  further  diplomatic  ex- 
changes. Nonetheless,  the  governments  of  these  two  friendly 
peoples  still  need  the  soothing  effect  of  awakened  public 
opinion  which  will  insist  that  no  matter  what  the  legal 
differences  may  be,  there  must  be  no  resort  to  force.  Under 
such  influence  both  Mexico  City  and  Washington  may  be 
glad  to  escape  from  the  futile  round  of  recriminations  by 
agreeing  upon  a  judicial  settlement. 

The  Alliance  with  Panama 

IF  the  treaty  recently  negotiated  with  Panama  is  ratified  in 
both  countries,  the  isthmus  state  will  become  in  effect  a 
part   of    the    United    States    for   military   purposes.     The 
arrangement  might  be  described  as  an  offensive  and  defen- 
sive alliance.     But  as  has  been  frequently  pointed  out,  an 


"alliance"  between  a  country  of  more  than  a  hundred  mil- 
lions and  one  of  less  than  half  a  million  is  more  than  likely 
to  be  one-sided.  Accordingly  to  Article  2,  Panama  agrees 
to  "consider  herself  in  a  state  of  war  in  case  of  any  war 
in  which  the  United  States  may  be  a  belligerent."  More- 
over, during  threatened  or  actual  military  operations  the 
United  States  "shall  have  direction  and  control  of  all  mili- 
tary operations  in  any  part"  of  Panama.  In  addition,  in 
such  contingencies,  the  United  States  is  to  control  and 
operate  the  wireless  communications,  aircraft,  aviation  cen- 
ters "in  all  the  territory  of  the  Republic  of  Panama."  Fin- 
ally, the  island  of  Manzanilla  at  the  Atlantic  end  of  the 
Canal  is  ceded  to  the  United  States. 

Our  Government's  extension  of  its  power  in  the  Caribbean 
has  always  awakened  grave  suspicions  in  Latin  America. 
But  the  criticisms  of  this  "alliance"  with  Panama  have  re- 
echoed far  beyond  Latin  America.  Many  members  of  the 
League  of  Nations  are  pointing  to  the  inconsistency  between 
this  Treaty  and  Panama's  obligations  under  the  Covenant. 
Article  2  of  the  Treaty  cannot  be  reconciled  with  Articles 
ii  and  1 6  of  the  Covenant,  which  require  Panama  to  sub- 
mit any  disputes  that  are  "likely  to  lead  to  a  rupture"  to 
arbitration  or  to  inquiry  by  the  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  and  in  no  case  may  she  resort  to  war  until  sufficient 
time  has  elapsed  for  an  award  to  be  rendered.  Evidently, 
therefore,  some  of  Panama's  most  significant  League  obliga- 
tions will  be  scrapped  if  the  Treaty  becomes  effective.  It  is 
pertinent  to  inquire  whether  our  Government  intended  such 
a  result. 

This  query  emphasizes  anew  the  anomalous  situation  of 
the  Central  and  South  American  States  in  the  League.  So 
long  as  our  Government  reserves  exclusively  to  itself  the 
right  to  interpret  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the  League  will 
never  feel  free  to  offer  its  mediation  in  a  difficulty  between 
two  South  or  Central  American  States.  Every  enlargement, 
therefore,  of  the  United  States'  hegemony  on  this  hemis- 
phere weakens  the  effectiveness  of  the  League  of  Nations  as 
a  world  organization. 

Change  of  Policy  Toward  China 

A 5  usual,  the  newspaper  headlines  continue  to  hide  the 
significant  developments  in  China's  relations  with  the 
powers.  Much  more  important  than  the  inflammatory 
account  of  "red"  riots  in  Hankow  and  threats  to  the  lives 
and  property  of  foreigners  are  the  indications  of  radical 
changes  of  policy  by  three  of  the  Great  Powers.  On 
Christmas  Day,  Great  Britain  made  public  copies  of  official 
documents,  seeking  to  show  that  for  the  past  six  months  it 
had  sought  for  a  constructive  policy.  It  frankly  recognized 
that  substantial  concessions  must  be  made  to  the  Nationalist 
Party  (the  Kuomintang)  and  that  further  attempts  to  force 
upon  China  increased  foreign  control  can  only  end  in 
disaster.  It  proposed  that  the  governments  signatory  to  the 
Washington  Treaty  of  1922  be  urged  jointly  to  declare 
their  readiness  to  negotiate  revision  of  the  earlier  treaties 
and  of  other  outstanding  questions  as  soon  as  the  Chinese 
have  set  up  an  authoritative  government.  As  an  immediate 
measure  the  Chinese  should  be  authorized  to  levy  uncon- 
ditionally throughout  China  the  Washington  Conference 
scale  of  surtaxes  (12  per  cent  on  imports,  7J/2  per  cent  on 
exports).  Britain  had  joined  the  other  foreign  governments 
in  protesting  against  the  action  of  the  Cantonese  in  levying 
these  additional  taxes  on  their  own  initiative,  in  defiance  of 
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the  treaties,  only  with  much  reluctance  and  merely  to  main- 
tain solidarity  with  the  other  powers. 

Then  addressing  the  United  States,  the  British  said: 

A  policy  involving  increase  of  foreign  control  and  capable 
of  being  regarded  as  an  encroachment  on  that  sovereignty  and 
independence  of  China  which  the  powers  agreed  at  Washing- 
ton to  respect  is  so  fundamentally  opposed  to  the  traditional 
policy  of  the  United  States  towards  China  that  His  Majesty's 
Government  are  disposed  to  believe  that  the  State  Department 
will  share  their  anxiety  on  this  subject. 

The  State  Department  has  not  yet  indicated  what  its 
response  to  the  British  appeal  will  be.  However,  Congress- 
man Porter  introduced  into  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  January  4  a  resolution  much  more  far-reaching  than 
anything  proposed  in  the  British  memoranda.  The  program 
outlined  by  the  chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  follows  so  closely  that  advocated  by  the  more 
liberal  missionary  and  other  American  interests  in  China, 
and  is  so  statesmanlike  in  its  uncompromising  break  with 
the  past  that  it  deserves  careful  study.  The  text  follows: 

That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be,  and  he  hereby 
is,  respectfully  requested  forthwith  to  enter  into  negotiations 
with  the  duly  accredited  agents  of  the  Government  of  China, 
authorized  to  speak  for  the  entire  people  of  China,  with  a 
view  to  the  negotiation  and  the  drafting  of  a  treaty  or  of 
treaties  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Repub- 
lic of  China  which  shall  take  the  place  of  the  treaties  now  in 
force  between  the  two  countries,  which  provide  for  the  exer- 
cise in  China  of  American  extraterritorial  or  jurisdictional 
rights  or  limit  her  full  autonomy  with  reference  to  the  levy- 
ing of  customs,  dues  or  other  taxes,  or  of  such  other  treaty 
provisions  as  may  be  found  to  be  unequal  or  non-reciprocal  in 
character,  to  the  end  that,  henceforth,  the  treaty  relations 
between  the  two  countries  shall  be  upon  a  wholly  equal  and 
reciprocal  basis,  and  will  be  such  as  will  in  no  way  offend 
the  sovereign  dignity  of  either  of  the  parties  or  place  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  realization  by  either  of  them  in  their  several 
national  aspirations  or  the  maintenance  by  them  of  their 
several  legitimate  domestic  policies. 

Japan,  despite  general  impressions  to  the  contrary,  is 
probably  not  unsympathetic  with  the  Porter  proposals.  The 
following  extract  from  a  private  memorandum  by  an  un- 
usually well-informed  student  of  Chinese  affairs,  throws  a 
revealing  light  on  Japanese  policy: 

On  October  20,  1926,  began  the  six  months'  period  of  notice 
for  the  revision  of  the  Sino-Japanese  Treaty  [signed  shortly 
after  the  Sino-Japanese  war  of  1894-5].  In  response  to  China's 
inquiry,  the  Japanese  announced  that  they  were  ready  to  nego- 
tiate a  new  treaty.  They  intimated,  however,  that  the  negoti- 
ations should  cover  only  commercial  matters  and  should  not 
take  up  the  question  of  extraterritoriality. 

From  my  conversations  with  official  and  unofficial  Japanese 
in  Peking  and  Tokyo,  however,  I  have  gained  the  distinct  im- 
pression that  the  Japanese  authorities,  at  least  in  the  Foreign 
Office,  are  seriously  contemplating  the  advisability  of  negotiating 
a  new  treaty  or  treaties  which  would  amount  to  a  complete 
readjustment  of  the  Chinese-Japanese  relations.  A  very  large 
part  of  Japan's  industry  rests  on  the  sale  of  cheap  cotton  goods 
to  China ;  another  very  large  part  depends  upon  the  securing 
from  China  of  large  supplies  of  coal  and  iron  at  low  rates.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  in  return  for  a  special  tariff  treaty  which 
would  give  Japan  a  guarantee  of  low  tariff  rates  on  cotton 
goods  moving  into  China  and  in  return  for  some  arrangements 
whereby  Japan  could  secure  coal  and  iron  from  China,  Japan 
would  be  ready  to  surrender  extraterritoriality  and  perhaps 
even  agree  to  the  reduction  of  certain  of  her  special  privileges  in 
Manchuria.  It  is  even  possible  that  with  guarantees  of  special 
tariff  favors  from  China,  Japan  would  be  ready  to  write  off  the 
Nishihara  loans,  which  amount  to  somewhere  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $100,000,000  in  gold. 

Aside  from  the  advantage  of  securing  the  market  for  her 
cheap  cotton  goods  and  securing  supplies  of  coal  and  iron,  the 


surrender  of  extraterritoriality  and  the  cancellation  of  these 
Nishihara  loans  would  be  of  tremendous  value  to  Japan  in 
winning  Chinese  good-will.  One  prominent  Japanese  banker 
told  me  that  he  thought  the  good-will  value  of  the  surrender  of 
the  Nishihara  loans  would  be  worth  considerably  more  to 
Japan  in  the  very  near  future  than  the  cash  involved,  even 
assuming  that  China  would  be  able  to  repay  those  loans  imme- 
diately. 

Special  treaty  arrangements  of  this  sort  with  China  would, 
of  course,  involve  a  break  in  the  unity  of  the  powers  in  dealing 
with  China,  particularly  on  the  questions  of  the  Chinese  tariff 
and  extraterritoriality.  Japan  does  not  want  such  a  break  at 
this  time.  .  .  .  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Japanese  leaders 
would  welcome  enthusiastically  a  move  by  the  United  States 
towards  independent  negotiations  with  China  looking  toward 
a  new  set  of  treaties,  as  this  would  give  Japan  the  opportunity 
to  follow  America's  lead  in  taking  action  without  bearing  the 
onus  of  apparently  trying  to  get  an  advantage  over  the  other 
powers. 

Council  of  the  League  of  Nations 

MOST  of  the  major  European  developments  during 
recent  weeks  have  been  encouraging.  The  forty- 
third  session  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  was 
notable  for  its  preparation  of  the  ground  for  the  compromise 
between  France  and  Germany  on  the  irritating  question  of 
disarmament  control  in  the  Reich.  Immediately  following 
the  adjournment  of  the  Council  the  signatories  of  the 
Locarno  Treaties  agreed  on  a  plan  by  which  the  allied  con- 
trol to  which  Germans  of  all  parties  vehemently  objected 
would  be  transferred  to  the  League  of  Nations.  So  equitable 
is  the  new  arrangement  that  both  Paris  and  Berlin  joined 
in  praising  it.  The  only  remaining  question  of  importance 
between  France  and  Germany,  that  of  the  withdrawal  of 
the  allied  troops  from  the  Rhineland,  has  likewise  now  been 
set  on  the  way  towards  solution. 

In  the  meantime  the  second  annual  report  of  the  agent- 
general,  S.  Parker  Gilbert,  shows  conclusively  that  the 
Dawes  plan  is  working  fully  as  much  to  Germany's  ad- 
vantage as  it  is  to  that  of  the  allies.  Indeed,  a  very  eminent 
economist,  friendly  to  Germany,  said  to  the  writer  the  other 
day,  "The  Germans  are  only  beginning  to  realize  how  much 
of  a  safeguard  to  their  fundamental  interests  the  Dawes 
plan  is." 

More  surprising  than  these  favorable  developments 
within  Germany  and  in  her  relation  to  France  was  the  sig- 
nature in  Rome,  December  9,  of  the  Italian-German  treaty 
of  arbitration.  Under  its  terms,  all  disputes  which  diplomacy 
fails  to  solve  are  to  be  referred  to  one  or  the  other 
forms  of  peaceful  adjustment.  Though  the  text  is  not  yet 
available,  this  treaty  is  similar  to  those  already  existing 
between  Italy  and  Switzerland  and  between  Germany  and 
Switzerland  which  provided  for  the  compulsory  settlement 
of  all  disputes  between  the  signatories.  It  marks  a  long 
advance  over  the  relations  which  existed  between  Germany 
and  Italy  only  a  year  ago  when  Mussolini  was  fulminating 
at  Berlin  and  the  German  statesmen  were  retaliating  by 
charging  the  Italian  Government  with  violations  and  op- 
pression of  German-speaking  minorities  in  the  South  Tyrol. 

The  same,  however,  cannot  be  said  of  the  treaty  signed 
a  few  weeks  earlier  by  Italy  with  Albania.  Nominally  this 
agreement  is  merely  another  of  the  arbitration  and  con- 
ciliation treaties,  but  Jugoslavia  and  others  of  the  Italian 
neighbors  fear  that  it  in  effect  establishes  an  Italian  pro- 
tectorate over  Albania.  If  this  should  prove  to  be  the  fact, 
then  Italy's  extension  of  power  may  have  disquieting  reac- 
tions later. 
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Art  Lessons  from  the  Congo 


By  ALAIN  LOCKE 


'XCEPT  for  the  few  who  are  fa- 
miliar  with  the  profound  influence 
of  African  art  on  contemporary  mod- 
ernist masters,  painters  like  Matisse, 
Cezanne,  Picasso,  sculptors  like  Lip- 
citz  and  Brancusi,  art  lessons  from  such 
a  primitive  source  as  this  seem  ludricrous. 
But  further  even  than  an  already  mature  influence  upon  the 
practical  technique  of  modern  art,  the  African  craftsmen 
through  their  work  bring  a  rich  message  in  fundamental  art- 
values  and  art  theory;  reenforcement  in  fact  for  some  of 
our  most  needed  revaluations  of  art  in  relation  to  life.  Most 
of  us  today  will  concede  the  superiority  and  desirability  of 
an  art  that  is  native,  healthy,  useful  as  well  as  ornamental, 
and  integral  with  life,  as  contrasted  with  an  art  that  is 
artificial,  borrowed,  non-utilitarian,  and  the  exclusive  prod- 
uct and  possession  of  cliques  and  coteries.  We  have  discov- 
ered that  to  capitalize  Art,  we  have  robbed  it  of  some  of  its 
basic  values  and  devitalized  its  tap-roots  in  the  crafts.  So, 
an  astonishing  demonstration  of  vital  art  values  from  the 
unexpected  source  of  the  folk  crafts  of  Congo  tribesmen, 
flowering  up  from  the  soil  to  the  plane  of  beautiful  fine  art, 
is  not  only  a  thrilling  find  for  the  art  explorer  and  museum 
callector,  but  a  fine  text  for  the  art  reformer  and  an  in- 
spiration for  the  new  art.  In  skill  of  ornamentation  and  de- 
sign, in  respect  for  the  propriety  of  materials,  in  achievement 
of  effect  with  the  utmost  simplicity  of  technique  and  tools, 
in  directness  and  power  of  appeal,  this  art  of  the  Negroes 
is  exceptional.  Ruskin  would  have  delighted  to  add  the 
force  of  these  examples  to  the  art  sermons  he  drew  from  the 
Greek  and  Gothic;  and  twentieth  century  civilization, 
though  disintegrating  it  unfortunately  in  its  homeland,  can 
perpetuate  it  by  taking  advantage  of  its  open  contribution. 

The  examples  of  Negro  craftsmanship  here  presented  are 
from    the    Blondiau-Theatre    Arts    Collection    of    primitive 


Congo  art,  recently  acquired  from  a  Belgian  private  col- 
lector, which  is  to  be  exhibited  in  New  York  beginning  Feb- 
ruary 7th  at  the  galleries  of  The  New  Art  Circle.  This  is 
a  collection  representative  of  Congo  work  in  all  the  native 
crafts,  especially  strong  in  those  of  the  most  artistic  of  the 
Bushongo  peoples,  the  Bakuba,  Baluba  tribes  and  the  Kasai, 
brought  to  America  primarily  as  an  educational  art  project. 
Beyond  the  aim  of  supplementing  our  none  too  ample  mu- 
seum resources  of  specimens  of  this  important  branch  of 
human  art  expression,  there  is  the  hope  of  conveying  its 
theoretical  but  practical  art  message — the  importance  of 
beauty  in  the  ordinary.  American  art,  especially  with  the 
current  revival  of  interest  in  the  decorative  and  craft  arts, 
needs  this  message,  and  can  profit  from  it.  Then  too,  there 
is  the  interesting  fact  that  in  importing  African  art  to 
America  we  are  bringing  over  the  cultural  baggage  of  the 
American  Negro  that  was  crowded  out  of  the  slave-ship. 
The  finer  sides  of  African  life  and  culture  have  suffered 
rnduly  through  having  been  too  long  the  contraband  of  the 
slave-trade  and  the  taboo  of  the  mis-apprehending  mission- 
aries. African  art  for  the  moment  has  a  very  special  role 
to  play  in  the  rehabilitation  of  Africa  in  general  esteem  and 
opinion.  More  important  still  it  has  a  very  vital  mission  as  a 
recovered  and  reinterpreted  racial  heritage,  of  stimulating 
and  inspiring  the  expression  of  the  artistic  genius  of  the 
American  Negro,  particularly  in  the  arts  of  his  ancestors. 
It  seems  certain,  that  at  a  stage  of  his  development  that  is 
noteworthy  for  the  initiation  of  a  cultural  program,  the 
Negro  of  today  will  accept  and  benefit  from  this  powerful 
lesson  from  his  own  past.  Just  as  it  is  also  to  be  hoped 
that  America  at  large  will  accept  in  a  fine  spirit  of  reci- 
procity this  and  any  other  cultural  lesson  from  a  land  where 
some  of  the  initial  steps  of  human  culture  were  taken,  and 
where,  in  spite  of  present  backwardness,  some  significant 
culture  goods  have  been  produced  and  advanced. 
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Congo  Art  Craft 


Africa's  art  creed — Beau- 
ty in  use — Chief's  stool — 
a  one-piece  carving,  arm- 
let of  chiseled  brass,  one 
of  the  famous  Bakuba 
bowls 


Neck  of  an  African  lute,  and  Kasai  double 
tom-tom 


Mid- African    "beauty- 
props" — Carved  comb, and 
rouge-pot 


Tivin   Ceremonial   Cup 
(Busongo) 


Ritual    "prop  s"    of    the 

Medicine-man — staff  and 

ceremonial  pipe 


A  grinding-mortar,  jewel-box,  neck  ring, 
and  carved  head-rest  shoiu  great  beauty  in 
ordinary  things.  The  native  crafts  exhibit 
exceptional  skill  of  technique  and  design  in 
all  mediums — 'wood,  ivory  and  horn  carv- 
ing, metal-viork,  weaving  and  pottery 


A  B  a  *  u  b  a 
Chief's  outfit  — 
libation  cup, 
ivory  talisman,  a 
scepter,  <wand  of 
office 


Carved  buffalo  drinking-horn 


Letters  &  Life 

In  which  books,  plays  and  people  are  discussed 
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Old  Waterways  of  America 

OLD  TOWPATHS,  by  Alvm  F.  Harlow.     Appleton.     403  pp.     Price  $5.00 

postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
MISSISSIPPI  STEAMBOATIN',  by  Herbert  and  Edward  Quick.     342  pp 

Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 


I  HAVE  been  inland  voyaging — on  the  Mis- 
sissippi steamboats  with  Herbert  Quick,  on 
the  canal  of   1830  with  Alvin   Harlow.     I 
have  sailed  back  to  the  very  headwaters  of 
American  history  and  discovered  a  gracious 
time  when  the  speed  limit  was  four  miles  an 
hour!     The  trotting  horses  of  the  canal-packets  could  go 
no  faster  without  washing  out  the  banks  by  the  waves.     I 
prescribe  these  volumes  for  you  who  are  weary  of  a  restless 
and  perfected  age.     I  believe  they  would  make  mighty  good 
reading  in  any  course  in  Americanism.    Here  are  instruction 
and  reminiscence  and  humor  and  romance  all  compact.    Here 
is  something  to  make  you  proud  of  the  old  America  when 
men  and  mules  were  mules,  and  both  dug  ditches  that  created 
an  empire.     Mr.   Harlow  believes  the  Erie  Canal  was  a 
greater  deed  for  that  day  than  the  Panama  Canal  for  ours. 

We  have  simply  forgotten  what  the  canals  did  t'o  these 
United  States;  and  the  civic  courage  that  inspired  a  young 
and  poor  nation  to  begin  digging  hundreds  of  miles  of  nar- 
row waterways  to  get  cheap  transportation.  The  money 
and  labor  spent  were  prodigious.  The  states  went  into  debt 
to  help,  and  sanctioned  vast  lotteries  on  which  Mr.  Harlow 
has  a  startling  and  amusing  chapter.  We  had  no  engineers 
so  we  created  them  out  of  surveyors  and  plain  mechanics. 
They  invented  machines  to  pull  stumps  and  dig  with  (no 
steam-shovels  then!)  They  perfected  huge  locks;  they 
carried  canals  across  rivers  in  aqueducts;  they  went  under 
mountains  in  tunnels,  only  600  feet,  but  what  a  job;  or 
they  built  a  railroad  to  haul  boats  across  the  Alleghenies 
as  on  the  main  Pennsylvania  canal.  They  did  most  of  it 
by  hand  and  discovered  their  cement  in  the  hills  as  they  dug. 
Nicholas  Roosevelt,  grand  uncle  of  the  President,  and  his. 
young  wife,  took  the  first  steamboat  down  the  Ohio  from 
Pittsburgh,  with  a  baby 
born  on  the  trip,  and  when 
they  were  not  awaked  by 
Indians  looking  for  whis- 
key, they  dug  coal  out  of 
the  very  banks  of  the  river 
to  finish  the  trip.  Epic  is 
the  only  word — as  it  was 
for  the  trek  of  the  Covered 
Wagon. 

The  Erie  made  money, 
and  the  hard  coal  canals, 
and  a  few  others.  But 
most  of  them  scarcely  paid 
for  the  repair  of  their 
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incessantly  ravaged  banks,  much  less  paid  any  dividends. 
But  they  were  worth  every  cent  spent,  says  Mr.  Harlow, 
for  wherever  they  went  cities  sprang  up,  trade  flourished 
new  settlers  came  in,  and  the  nation  was  built.  Swiss  and 
Germans  loaded  themselves  on  boats  and  went  singing  into 
the  West.  Corn  jumped  from  twelve  to  fifty  cents  a  bushel 
and  came  marching  down  to  the  sea — and  from  the  coast 
went  back  the  manufactures  that  spelled  easier  living.  The 
Erie  made  New  York  our  greatest  seaport;  it  passed  New 
Orleans  in  exports  about  1840. 

The  steamboat  worked  similar  miracles  and  was  a  grander, 
more  colorful  thing — though  not  so  peaceful,  as  the  grim 
toll  of  snag  wrecks  and  boiler  explosions  testifies.  You 
couldn't  drown  in  a  canal.  You  just  jumped  on  to  land. 
It  was  much  like  going  to  sea  on  the  front  porch.  You. 
must  read  the  book  to  get  the  charm  of  such  travel  and 
learn  how  Charles  Dickens  slept  in  his  fourteen-inch  bunk. 
The  Mississippi  soon  developed  a  speed  that  is  still  fast 
travelling  for  water,  and  a  race  of  pilots  who  could  steer 
a  boat  across  a  heavy  dew.  In  the  flush  years  before  the 
War  and  the  railroads  killed  their  trade,  they  got  five  hun- 
dred to  a  thousand  dollars  a  month — and  all  found!  Then 
Mr.  Quick  tells  some  racy  tales  of  the  soft-spoken,  derringer- 
laden  gamblers.  Next  the  races,  when  the  Robert  E.  Lee 
panted  to  beat  the  Natchez  to  the  landing  and  get  the 
freight — and  the  glory.  They  fed  the  fires  with  resin  (once 
with  hogsheads  of  lard  donated  by  an  excited  lady  passenger) 
and  put  a  cask  of  whiskey  on  the  fo'castle  for  the  firemen, 
and  they  weighted  down  the  safety-valve  with  anvils,  and 
sometimes  they  got  there,  and  sometimes  they  blew  up — but 
it  was  a  grand  time. 

Well,  then  came  the   railroads,   and  both   authors  agree 
what  ruined  our  waterways  was  speed  mania.     We  wanted 

to  go  faster  and  faster,  and 
we  could  not  bother  with 
waterways  even  for  freight. 
River  and  canal  were  still, 
and  can  be  still,  incom- 
parable for  certain  kinds  of 
traffic — but  not  when  the 
people  are  crazy  for  speed. 
Yet  both  believe  that  the 
fostering  hand  of  govern- 
ment can  restore  some  of 
the  usefulness  of  the  old 
waterways,  though  never 
the  charm  and  grace  the 
record  of  which  makes 
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High,  water  on  the  Mississippi,  from  an  old  Currier  and  Ives  print  used  as  an  illustration  for 

Mississippi  Steamboatin',  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 


these  tales  so  fascinating.  Here  is  matter  for  pride  and  for 
literature  and  art.  Why  should  we  go  to  the  Volga  and 
Holland  for  romance  and  the  picturesque,  even  the  heroic, 
when  we  can  find  in  our  history,  the  Erie  canal-boat  and 
the  Mississippi  packet?  L.  W. 

The  Negro  and  Tragedy 

ENDS  shape  themselves  in  this  America,  somehow.  Con- 
sider the  rather  miraculous  presentation  of  In  Abra- 
ham's Bosom  at  the  Provincetown  Playhouse,  New  York. 
The  play  is  a  tragedy  of  Negro  life  in  the  coastal  plain  of 
Carolina.  But  it  was  written  by  Paul  Green,  southern  born 
and  white,  and  now  instructor  in  philosophy  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina.  It  is  produced  by  an  experimental 
theater  that  grew  out  of  Greenwich  Village,  and  is  housed 
in  a  one-time  barn  on  MacDougal  Street.  The  actors  are 
mostly  urban  Negroes  from  Harlem.  The  audience  is  a 
motley  of  curiosity-seekers,  intelligenzia,  and  modern  folk 
who  are  discontent  with  Broadway.  The  union  of  these 
diverse  forces  tells  a  plain  tale  of  dramatic  striving  and  the 
inter-play  of  generous  tolerances  that  cheers  the  lover  of 
truth  in  drama.  Art  will  find  a  way. 

The  play  is  worthy  of  its  sources.  Here  is  unique  char- 
acter faced  with  life  at  its  harshest  and  ending  in  stark 
tragedy.  The  seven  scenes  in  turpentine  woods  and  bare 
cabins  tell  the  Odyssey  of  a  Negro  soul,  born  of  old  Colonel 
McCranie's  lustful  hour,  lit  by  some  strange  flame  of  aspira- 
tion to  learn  and  to  help  his  race.  Abraham  is  defeated — 
his  school  broken  up,  his  son  who  was  to  pass  on  the  flame 
become  a  singing  wastrel,  his  people  ready  to  "sleep  their 
lives  away,"  his  wife  who  drudges  that  he  may  dream,  bent 
and  broken  before  her  time.  But  his  soul  is  never  defeated 
even  when  he  falls  dead  in  his  own  house  under  the  fire 
of  a  mob  for  seeking  freedom  for  the  Negro's  spirit.  And 
the  wailing  grief  of  the  faithful  Goldie  is  echoed  in  the 
hearts  of  the  audience  that  has  suffered  a  true  katharsis.  It 


is  bitter.  Paul  Green  does  not  truckle  with  happy  endings. 
"Those  in  search  of  happier  and  more  cheerful  records  may 
find  them  elsewhere,"  he  says. 

Paul  Green  is  no  sentimentalist:  he  knows  too  much 
about  the  sufferings  of  these  Negroes.  He  lived  in  his  mate- 
rial, and  did  not  come  upon  it  as  the  entrepreneur  of  a  fad. 
He  has  no  taint  of  minstrel  farce  or  cabaret  diablerie  in  his 
work.  His  end  is  truth,  plus  a  symbolism  that  will  make 
his  records  larger  than  the  chance  passengers  in  whom  his 
drama  finds  human  shape.  This  symbolism  is  the  recon- 
ciliation of  his  own  poet's  soul  with  his  brutal  knowledge, 
and  sometimes,  I  think,  lessens  the  solemn  poignancy  of 
his  realism.  He  is  clearer  and  more  piercing  when  he  shows 
us  the  hunger,  sufferings,  fear  of  the  plain  field-hand,  strug- 
gling out  of  the  jungle  heritage,  surrounded  by  the  alien 
(though  sometimes  pitying)  whites.  There  are  more  mov- 
ing bitternesses  in  some  of  the  plays  collected  in  the  volume, 
Lonesome  Road.  For  Abraham's  is  not  the  typical  tragedy 
of  just  being  a  Negro:  it  is  that  of  the  eternal  dreamer. 
My  own  tears  well  freest  over  the  unremediable  woe  of 
The  Hot  Iron — the  somberest  and  truest  picture  of  Negro 
life  I  ever  read.  I  feel  the  jungle  most,  strangely  enough, 
in  The  Prayer  Meeting;  and  in  The  End  of  The  Row 
understand  the  elemental  poetry  of  the  field  worker,  and  the 
elemental  sex  in  black  and  white. 

The  Negro  actors  give  the  play  a  kind  of  truth  that  none 
other  could  give,  and  at  moments  transcend  the  limitations 
of  the  tiny  stage,  poor  scenery,  and  mistimed  direction.  Rose 
McClendon  paints  the  long-suffering  wife,  Goldie,  with  re- 
straint and  dumb  melancholy.  Julius  Bledsoe  gives  Abraham 
a  kind  of  blundering  dignity  that  convinces  in  the  quiet 
moments.  But  in  the  lyric  crescendos  he  is  monotonous 
and  noisy.  Negroes  do  fill  the  air  with  lamentation  or 
laughter,  but  their  outbursts  are  not  noisy,  rather  full  of 
resonance  and  cadence.  I  do  not  know  why  they  should 
translate  these  to  the  stage  in  terms  of  dithyrambic  ulula- 
tion.  I  wonder  whether  we  do  not  need  a  school  for  Negro 
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actors  if  they  are  to  represent  the  race  in  drama.  Acting 
is  after  all  a  very  great  art,  and  needs  mastering.  It  is 
rarely  enough  to  be  one's  self. 

What  a  northern  audience  will  learn  from  Paul  Green's 
plays  is  hard  to  say.  They  may  not  appreciate  the  loving 
and  unafraid  scrutiny  of  life  he  offers.  They  do  not  know 
Negroes,  and  their  eyes  have  been  clouded  with  minstrel 
shows,  and  buffoonery,  and  Mammy  songs,  and  Lulu  Belles, 
and  old  Uncles  and  gentle  Marsters  until  they  laugh  at  the 
wrong  things  and  become  lachrymose  when  there  is  no  need. 
You  have  to  know  the  Negro  in  the  South  to  grasp  the 
essence  of  these  tragedies.  'But  art  is  the  great  interpreter. 
Paul  Green  is  an  artist.  His  plays  will  prove  messengers 
of  truth  and  conciliation. 

LEON  WHIPPLE 

LONESOME    ROAD,    by    Paul    Green.     McBride.     217    pp.     Price    $2.00 
postpaid   of   The   Survey. 

The  Daemon  of  Fremont  Older 

THIS  book  is  not,  as  Fremont  Older  thinks,  his  own 
story.  It  is  the  story  of  his  daemon,  the  name  the 
Greeks  gave  the  possessing  and  tyrannic  spirit  within  a  man. 
This  daemon  took  hold  of  the  brilliant  and  ambitious  new 
editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin  in  1895,  looking  for 
"live"  stories  on  which  to  build  up  a  dying  circulation,  put 
him  on  the  side  of  the  angels  in  a  campaign  for  a  reform 
mayor,  and  made  him  for  some  two  decades  the  scourge  of 
graft  and  corruption.  There  came  on  him  that  strange 
metamorphosis  that  overtook,  all  the  best  of  his  time — Lin- 
coln Steffens,  Brand  Whitlock,  William  Allen  White,  Fred 
Howe,  Jane  Addams — and  so  he  says  mildly:  "I  began  to 
feel  a  disinterested  enthusiasm  for  decent  government  and 
a  genuine  hatred  of  graft."  Whence  came  that  divine 
afflatus  just  as  the  century  turned?  And  whither  has  it 
gone?  The  historian  who  does  not  recognize  that  this  noble 
challenge  to  help  one's  fellow  men  was  in  the  air  and  gave 
birth  to  a  real  crusade  will  never  understand  those  decades 
— nor  Fremont  Older's  story.  His  daemon  belonged  to  a 
brotherhood.  His  book  is  a  companion  piece  to  Whitlock's 
Forty  Years,  and  Howe's  Confessions  of  a  Reformer.  But 
the  ending  is  different.  As  William  Allen  White  writes  in 
his  Introduction,  that  is  itself  a  bit  of  sad  yet  lovely  eulogy 
on  the  labors  of  the  now  weary  band : 

Older  is  one  of  those  who  still  follow  the  light,  even  the 
will-o'-the-wisp  of  hope  for  mankind's  progress  in  a  day  of 
disillusion.  He  has  written  a  strong  story,  a  beautiful  story, 
;i  faith-renewing  story  to  be  published  for  a  wicked  and  stiff- 
necked  generation.  Heaven  knows  we  need  it!  We  have  gone 
mad  with  the  belief 
that  man  is  motor  and 
that  there  is  no  wise 
governance  under  the 
stars. 

Bill  White  has  his 
daemon  too,  you 
know. 

Older's  story  is  the 
tale  of  how  his  little 
band  fought  to  break 
up  the  gang  of  politi- 
cal crooks  and  prof- 
iteers in  public  utili- 
ties— an  old  story.  In 
it  as  in  the  memoirs  From  the  book  jacket  of  My  Own 
of  Steffens  and  Howe  Story  by  Fremont  Older,  Macmillan 


A  Morris  Canal  captain  of  1860, 

an  illustration  for  Old  Towpaths, 

Appleton 


we  can  learn  how  to 
fight  corruption  if  ever 
the  vision  comes  back  to 
us  and  we  breed  another 
cleansing  generation. 
The  manuals  for  a  cam- 
paign against  Teapot 
Dome  are  ready — when 
the  spirit  moves.  The 
battle  resolved  itself  in- 
to a  bitter  struggle  to 
put  Abe  Ruef,  chief 
grafts-man;  into  jail. 
Spreckels  enlisted  with 
his  money,  and  Francis 
Heney  with  his  courage 
and  wit  as  unpaid  prose- 
cutor, and  William  J. 
Burns  lent  his  "under 
cover"  men.  One  won- 
ders, looking  back,  was 
it  not  through  Burns 
that  worldliness  crept 
into  the  crusade.  Older  confesses:  "We  had  to  get  down 
once  or  twice  to  Ruef's  own  level  to  prove  him  guilty." 
At  all  events,  they  "got  Ruef,"  and  put  him  in  San 
Quentin  prison,  but  not  until  Heney  had  been  shot  in 
open  court  and  made  deaf  for  life  in  one  ear,  and 
dynamite  and  assassination  had  played  tragic  roles,  and 
Older  had  been  ostracized  by  the  Bohemian  Club  and 
finally  kidnapped  and  hurried  across  California,  part  way 
in  an  automobile  with  a  gun  in  his  ribs.  This  is  the  meat 
of  the  tale,  vivid,  thrilling,  proof  enough  of  Older's  vision 
and  courage.  But  they  never  got  the  higher-ups  though 
God  knows  they  tried  to  pierce  the  barriers  of  power  and 
social  caste;  and  they  did  not  destroy  "the  System"  though 
they  loosed  the  railroads'  grip  on  California. 

Then  Older's  daemon  twisted  him  right-about.  Ruef  in 
jail  seemed  a  pitiful  triumph.  That  changed  nothing! 
"Other  men  equally  guilty  were  walking  abroad  in  the  light 
of  day.  .  .  .  We  had  not  ceased  to  flatter  and  fawn  upon 
the  man  who  had  money."  The  reformer  reforms  and  be- 
gins a  dogged  fight  to  get  Ruef  out  of  jail  and  finds  him- 
self a  bit  unpopular  with  other  reformers  who  did  not  want 
any  flaws  found  in  their  glorious  (and  self-glorying)  crusade. 
He  got  Ruef  paroled  but  only  after  he  had  served  over  five 
years.  Ruef  came  back  to  San  Francisco  and  went  into 
the  real  estate  business,  making,  as  Mr.  Older  thinks,  a 
good-sized  fortune.  It  is  fortunate  that  daemons  are  too 
one-eyed  to  see  irony  else  the  spectacle  of  Ruef,  the  realtor, 
as  the  final  product  of  these  pains  might  give  pause. 

Ruef  got  out  of  prison  sooner  than  Older  did  for  the 
latter  met  there  Donald  Lowrie  who  wrote  for  the  Bulle- 
tin, My  Life  In  Prison.  The  rest  of  the  story  is  of  Older's 
work  to  reclaim  prisoners,  to  better  prison  conditions,  and 
his  effort  to  show  by  printing  all  sorts  of  "true  confessions" 
what  it  is  that  makes  people  bad.  There  was  the  serial  tale 
of  Sam  Leake,  drunkard,  reformed  by  Christian  Science; 
the  life  story  of  a  prostitute ;  and  the  candid  record  of  Jack 
Black,  yegg,  reviewed  in  these  columns  last  fall.  Older's 
daemon  drove  him  to  interpret  the  underworld  to  the  upper. 
He  organized  a  bureau  to  help  reclaim  prisoners,  and  he  and 
his  wife  opened  their  ranch  as  a  harbor  for  the  down-and- 
out.  He  has  come  to  believe  that  you  cannot  punish 
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that  you  cannot  punish  anybody  into  righteousness.    He  has 
abandoned   crusading  and   become   a  good   Samaritan. 

His  conclusions  are  hard-earned  and  reliable.  He  thought 
for  long  that  environment,  drunken  parents  or  poverty  had 
caused  criminals  just  to  drop  out  of  line.  Now  he  is  un- 
decided: "They  are  in  some  way  different  from  the  rest 
of  us.  They  see  life  at  a  different  angle.  Until  we  under- 
stand we  must  be  patient."  Of  the  graft  struggle,  he  says: 
"If  our  intensive  activities  through  the  years  accomplished 
any  good  permanent  good,  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover 
it.  Possibly  they  may  have  rendered  public  officials  a  little 
more  cautious,  but  I  am  not  sure.  .  .  ."  The  daemon  in 
Older  won  no  victory  over  erring  humans  or  vicious  sys- 
tem, but  Older  won  for  himself  two  victories — humbleness 
and  charity.  He  ends:  "I  do  not  blame  any  one  for  any- 
thing. ...  I  may  yet  be  able  to  pass  what  I  consider  the 
supreme  test — tolerance  for  the  intolerant." 

LEON  WHIPPLE 

MY  OWN  STORY,  by  Fremont  Older.     Macmillan.     340  pp.     Price  $2.50 
postpaid  of   The  Survey. 

Mumford  vs.  Dewey  et  al 

IN  this  new  book  Mr.  Mumford  has  done  two  things: 
he  has  brought  through  to  date  an  adventure  in  American 
criticism  that  he  began  in  his  admirable  Sticks  and  Stones; 
and  he  has  shown  himself  to  be  much  less  at  home  in  the 
field  of  philosophy  than  in  the  fields  of  architecture  and  the 
material  cultures.  Positively,  he  has  demonstrated  that 
America  is  not  what  its  fondest  citizens  advertise  it  to  be: 
he  shows  us  in  what  seas  of  mushy  sentimentalism  our 
chambers  of  commerce,  our  patriotic  societies,  our  rotary 
clubs  and  our  national  educational  associations  wallow.  It 
would  be  worth  a  good  deal  to  the  saner  America  of  the 
improbable  future  if  the  publishers  of  this  book  could  in- 
duce a  million  of  our  leading  sentimentalists  to  read  it. 

The  experiment  might,  however,  not  have  a  happy  end- 
ing in  the  long  run,  for  there  is  a  major  defect  in  the 
criticism.  The  author  is  most  at  home  in  dealing  with  "the 
golden  day,"  of  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Hawthorne,  Melville 
and  Whitman.  Here  are  masterful  penetrations  and  gen- 
eralizations. None  the  less,  it  is  in  this  very  "golden  day" 
that  Mr.  Mumford  comes  upon  a  distraction  that  proves  to 
be  a  false  clue  which  eventually  leads  him,  as  it  seems  to 
this  reviewer,  far  astray.  That  false  clue  emerges  in  Mel- 
ville. Melville  wrote  a  gorgeous  Fable  of  Life,  the  story 
of  Moby  Dick,  the  White  Whale.  Men  follow  the  whale, 
hoping  to  capture  it  with  their  little  harpoons  and  slight 
ropes;  some  think  they  have  succeeded;  but  just  at  the 
last  moment  always,  with  a  flick  of  its  tail,  the  whale  swamps 
the  boats  of  its  pursuers,  and  goes  on  about  its  cosmic  busi- 
ness making  no  more  of  men  than  it  would  of  so  many  gnats. 
This  is  the  tragedy  of  man  the  insignificant,  in  battle  to  the 
death  with  Moby  Dick,  the  Whale  Magnificent ! 

Now,  that  final  flick  of  Moby  Dick's  tail  seems  to  have 
become  a  sort  of  obsession  to  a  group  of  modern  critics.  It 
has  all  but  established  a  cult  of  Melville.  These  critics, 
including  Mr.  Mumford,  have  in  a  sense  appealed  from 
modern  industrial  civilization,  which  has  made  of  nature  a 
cruel,  crushing  mechanism,  back  to  that  nature  which  re- 
sides in  Moby  Dick's  tail,  which  if  it  is  in  the  end  no  less 
crushing,  is  at  least  more  nobly  cruel,  more  cosmic,  doing 
its  stuff  with  a  sort  of  universal  gesture.  "The  White 
Whale,"  says  Mr.  Mumford,  "is  the  external  force  of  Na- 


ture and  Destiny.  In  the  end  it  conquers:  it  must  con- 
quer: until  the  spirit  of  man  is  itself  Leviathan,  and  can 
meet  its  antagonist  on  even  terms." 

How  can  the  spirit  of  man  rise  to  this  challenge  of  the 
White  Whale?  At  least  three  methods  have  been  proposed. 
Certain  of  our  moralists  urge  us  to  will  ourselves  into  this 
cosmic  breadth  and  power.  A  second  proposal  is  that  of 
science,  which  holds  that  by  intelligent  investigation,  man 
can  learn  the  secrets  of  "external  destiny,"  and  can  then 
turn  against  Moby  Dick,  not  a  simple  harpoon  and  a  bit  of 
twine,  but  the  forged  thunderbolts  of  Great  Zeus  himself. 
And  a  third  way,  that  of  Mr.  Mumford  and  his  fellow 
critics,  seems  to  hold  that  what  men  need  is  to  build  up 
within  themselves  an  ideal  world  which  will  take  the  place 
of  the  world  of  Moby  Dick:  "Men  are  sustained  in  faith 
and  work  not  by  what  they  find  in  the  universe,  but  by 
what  they  build  there." 

So,  idealizing  existence,  Mr.  Mumford  finds  it  possible 
to  make  a  curiously  motivated  attack  upon  William  James 
and  John  Dewey.  His  quarrel  with  them  seems  to  be  that 
they  hold  that  an  inquiring  mind  may  be  as  useful  as  an 
idealizing  mind.  Of  course,  neither  James  nor  Dewey  wants 
all  men  to  be  inquirers:  they  both  find  room  in  the  world 
for  artists,  critics,  and  idealizers,  as  well  as  for  investigators. 
But  our  critics  and  artists  seem  to  grow  increasingly  en- 
raged that  any  man,  with  the  intelligence  of  a  James  or  a 
Dewey,  should  use  that  intelligence  to  justify  investigation, 
when  they  might  have  used  it  to  extol  idealization.  Con- 
trol of  nature  through  inquiry  and  understanding  implies, 
to  them,  acceptance  of  ranges  of  fact  which  can  be  turned 
to  industrialism  and  to  the  exploits  of  the  cruel,  crushing 
mechanisms  of  the  modern  scene;  and  acceptance  of  those 
facts  implies,  they  seem  to  hold,  "pragmatic  acquiescence," 
in  all  the  evils  of  industrialism.  That  is  to  say,  because 
James  and  Dewey  find  science  an  acceptable  instrument, 
they  are  to  'be  accused  of  having  "acquiesced"  in  all  the 
sordid  ugliness  and  degradations  of  the  modern  world.  This 
sort  of  reasoning  seems  not  quite  critical:  it  is  of  that 
primitive  sort  which  men  are  likely  to  indulge  in  when  they 
are  mentally  overwhelmed  with  the  cosmic  significance  of 
a  whale's  tale. 

None  the  less,  in  spite  of  a  few  abberrations  of  this  sort, 
this  book  will  prove  enormously  stimulating  to  all  who  will 
read  it  with  the  critical  mind,  and  this  even  a  critic  cannot 
hope  to  escape.  J.  K.  HART 

THE  GOLDEN  DAY,  by  Lewis  Mumford.     283  pp.     Boni  and  Liveright. 
Price  $2.50  postpaid   of   The  Survey. 

The  Uses  of  History 

THE  study  of  history  is  the  most  dangerous  of  intellect- 
ual pursuits.  It  is  the  chief  means  by  which  the  past 
is  made  to  exercise  its  fatal  hold  over  our  loyalties.  By 
dwelling  on  the  greatness  of  our  ancestors,  the  magnitude 
of  their  deeds,  and  the  nobility  of  their  thoughts,  we  are 
easily  led  to  imitate  their  folly  and  reverence  their  ignor- 
ance. Even  when  we  recognize  ourselves  all  the  more 
complacently  on  our  present  achievements.  In  the  great 
experiment  of  popular  education,  history  has  been  used  to 
perpetuate  old  animosities  and  prejudices,  to  inculcate 
respect  for  outworn  ideas  and  institutions,  to  bolster  up 
traditional  beliefs  in  religion,  economics,  and  politics.  In 
the  three  great  enterprises  that  have  created  our  modern 
world,  the  scientific  revolution  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  political  revolutions  of  (Continued  on  page  599) 


Arbitrate  with  Mexico 

Proposal  signed  by  a  group  of  over  one  hundred 

leading    university   men    in    the    fields 

of  international  relations  and  law 


WE.    the    oaauijgatd.   believe    that   the    United  maturely  considered,  in  the  spirit  of  peace  and  good  neigh- 

Srates  t""inanal  should  resort  to  arbitration  borship  whether  it  would  not  be  better  that  such  difference 

to  settle  the  dispute  with  the  Mexicaa  govern-  *?•",  *  xtdtd  •»  **   »*•»«»»  of  commissioner,   ap- 

•eat   orrr   the   efiect   of   the    receat   oil   and  a  each  side,  or  by  that  of  a  friendly  nation.    And 

Uad  laws  of  Mexico  on  the  property  rights  of  American  ~£fZ  bTrhe  ^rT^ri/^rrnTd  *£*'*  "almgeoeT 

This    djspute    threatens    Ac    friendly    relations  ,,,^,,ni|e  with  the  nature  of  the  difference,  or  the  circum- 
to  exist,  between  the  two 


•aw£      ^oSVyBKah  M.  maWaVCaK.      "Li-Mam       B2S       UTeJMn*       JtolteW       Qttt  y-*  , 

Mexico  is  wDBnv  to  ~»— i>  the  Mericao- American  coo-          Farthennore.  both  nations  are  signatories  to  the 
ttoven?  over  the  afiea  bad  aad  ofl  laws  to  the  Feiaumeat      C?™*""  «•*  P«=mc  settlement  of  Inteniatiaaal  Dbpatts 


Court  of  Arbitration  at  the  Hagae.    Sach  a  coarse 

he  dearhr  in  accord  with  the  treaty  of  GnmVropr  Hidalgo  !•  aaria'iai  of  a  legal  natnre,  and  especially  in  the  iater- 

aad  of  the  Coareatioa  of  the  Hagae.     It  is  comparJUe  »«ena^  or  ajyJcabaa  of  lacemadonal  Coarentioos,  arbitra- 

wirft  dte  natare  of  the  difcieace  since  at  d*e  root  of  the  Sfaetrtr.'!™?™^^  '         "*"*"'**  ^^^^  ^JT"* 

'of  d^T^oi^flnglL^orAmer.^  oriaeat  *^«  ifiipaui  which  diplsmirj   has  failed  to  settle, 

by  the  amitttimi  of  the  Mexicaa  land  aad  ofl  laws.  ^  mbOTT  m    ' 

if  the  ease  arose,  hare  recourse  to  arbitration,  ia  so  far  as 
(Article  XXXVLUj 


The  two  loaaiiiii  have  ia  the  pact  applied  both  the 
of  the  treaty  of  Gaaddape-Hidalgo  and  of  the 
failed  to  pet  the  prmriaic  iato  practice.  We  have  a  long  Hagae  Coanaiiua  to  dispates  anting  between  theat.  It 
record  of  ihiiMiaaa,  dispates  settled  by  the  jnitiriaaV  was  oa  the  motion  of  T*n  liiiot  Raoorvek  that  the  United 

auduii       The  aihkrarinas   aoder   the   Jay  treaty  with      Stales   aod    Mexicaa   C7 aaiiai    broaght   before    the 

Great  Itiilain  began  a  aew  era  ia  the  history  of  the  prog-  oewiy  ci cared  Pi  imaanl  Coart  of  lateiaatioaal  Arbitra- 
ress  of  avaokaad  toward  peace  thioagh  jauice  ia  which  tina  its  first  case,  the  differences  ahkh  had  arisen  ia 
;  heea  a  leader.  "We  have  been  the  ajudr  respect  to  the  Fias  Food  of  the  Ca 
We  have  heea  argmg  k  apaa  the  other  Thea  the  Caked  States 

of 
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A  Thanksgiving  rime  there  were  experienced  news- 
paper men  in  Washington  who  told  you  confi- 
dentially that  the  skids  were  all  set  for  war  with 
Mexico ;  they  said  it  was  to  come  off  in  February. 
At  the  rime  their  unpublished  forecasts  seemed 
fantastic.    The  land  and  oil  dispute  still  dragged,  but  that 
had  long  been  with  us;  there  had  come  the  grave  dash  be- 
tween the  Calles  government  and  the  church,  but  that  was 
a  domestic  issue ;  and  in  spite  of  the  turmoil  and  friction  of 
an  epoch  of  transition,  there  was  reason  to  hope  that  foreign 
investors  and  religious  institutions  would  ultimately  strike 
a  new  and  tolerable  balance  with  the  new  nationalism  in 
Latin-America  and  the  forces  of  racial  revival  and  agrarian 
reform  underlying  it.     There  was  no  indication   last   fall 
that  the  American  people  were  champing  at  the  bit  for  inter- 
vention.    More  than  once  since  Diaz  was  overthrown  and 
the  old  order  in  Mexico  shattered,  we  had  turned  the  corner 
of  critical  situations ;  if  we  moved  toward  war  now  it  would 
have  to  be  either  by  collusion  or  by  blunder. 

The  moves  came  so  swiftly  that  the  average  man  is  still 
in  doubt  as  to  how  much  was  intention,  bow  much  blunder. 
Certain  it  is  that  what  was  fantastic  at  Thanksgiving  rime 
had  by  mid-January  reached  the  point  where,  for  example, 
two  great  metropolitan  newspapers  in  New  York,  The 
World  and  The  Times,  were  beating  the  gongs  of  vigilance 
and  telling  their  readers  that  unless  there  were  a  stiff  show 
of  public  sentiment  to  the  contrary  we  should  be  at  war 
before  we  knew  it. 

We  had  been  told  in  high  places  that  Moscow,  working 
through  Mexico  City,  was  plotting  in  Central  America 
against  us.  One  of  the  most  encouraging  aspects  of  the 
swiftly  moving  situation  was  that  this  belief  did  not  spread. 
Newspaper  editors,  senators,  congressmen,  citizens  generally 
failed  to  bite.  In  contrast,  what  spread  and  spread  with 
surprising  rapidity,  was  the  counter  apprehension  that  the 
Nicaraguan  issue  was  seized  upon  merely  as  the  runner-up 
for  the  larger  issue  of  our  relations  with  the  Republic  of 
Mexico.  If  the  war-fever  took,  in  our  dealings  with  the 
little  Central  American  power,  it  would  involve  everything 
north  of  the  Canal.  The  malaria  must  be  scotched  in  the 
mosquito  of  armed  intervention  in  Nicaragua  if  it  was  not 
to  infect  other  hosts. 


THEREIN  lay  the  danger,  but  therein  lay  also  die  for- 
tunate fact  that  here  was  a  manageable  issue;  that  we 
turned  on  the  lights  in  going  after  the  mosquito.    The  Presi- 
dent's request  that  the  American  newspapers  back  up  our 


ant-secretary  Olds  in  getting  the  Associated  Press  to  send 
out  a  tale  of  Bolshevik  hegemony  was  exposed  by  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch.  Mr.  Kellogg's  anti-Bolshevik  pamph- 
let was  riddled,  his  misuse  of  the  Evan's  precedent  laid 
bare,  his  suppression  of  documents  in  ways  whkJi  distorted 
his  evidence  made  clear. 

Senator  Borah,  Senator  Wheeler  and  others  showed  up 
the  inconsistencies  of  our  partisan  intrigues  in  Nicaragua. 
So  much  so  that,  as  this  issue  goes  to  press,  nothing  is  dearer 
than  dial  the  American  public  knows  there  are  alternatives 
to  the  use  of  force  in  our  dealings  with  that  state,  and 
knows  it  wants  them  employed.  We  can  hold  that  the 
United  States  should  espouse  the  just  rights  of  its  citizens 
and  seek  their  protection  without  nmwi  •••|ing  jJJ  the  ^'latnif 
of  our  speculative  invesluis  overseas,  without  considering 
attacks  on  our  incipient  imperialism  as  attacks  on  the  people 
of  the  U.  S.  A.,  without  swallowing  whole  the  very  sort 
of  propaganda  which,  whenever  strong  nations  come  in  con- 
tact with  weaker  peoples,  are  proverbially  offered  as  a 
cover  for  setting  up  as  prosecuting  attorney,  judge  and 
executioner  combined. 


foreign  policy  unsight  and  unseen  fell  flat  and  raised  the 
question.  What  foreign  policy?     The  enterprise  of  Assist- 


WHETHER  we  got  into  the  mess  through  design  or 
blunder,  we  are  indebted  to  the  unbelievable  inepti- 
tudes of  the  secretary  of  state  for  giving  the  American  public 
this  emergent  short  course  in  Latin-American  relations.  The 
first  lesson  is  that  the  Nicaraguan  situation  and  the  Mexican 
land  laws  are  two  separate  questions  which  should  be  taken 
up  on  their  merits.  The  attempt  made  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  connect  the  two  came  after  the  fact  and  seems  to 
have  been  made  either  to  bolster  up  its  questionable  moves 
in  Nicaragua  or  to  execute  a  flank  attack  in  its  stalemate 
with  Mexico.  Yet  by  uniting  the  two  difficulties,  the 
effect  was  to  mislead  the  public  mind  into  believing 
that  there  was  a  confused  amorphous  mess  south  of 
the  Rio  Grande  which  ought  to  result  in  military  action 
both  in  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea.  To  the  extent  that 
this  confusion  has  taken  place.  Both  problems  have  been 
made  more  difficult.  Separately  either  could  be  hanjm 
better.  Together  they  are  so  surrounded  with  fog  that 
ragua  stands  to  lose  her  sovereignty  for  years;  while 
we  have  run  the  chance  of  being  involved  in  a  disastrous 
military  imbroglio  with  Mexico. 

The  danger  has  not  been  a  trifling  one.  There  was  a 
ticklLh  time  when,  before  public  opinion  had  a  chance 
to  express  itself,  before  the  leadership  in  Congress,  in  the 
press,  in  the  peace  organizations  was  fully  nnliml^i 
untoward  incident  might  have  plunged  us  into  war ;  or 
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guise  of  fighting  Bolshevism,  under  guise  of  combating 
Mexican  meddling  in  Nicaragua,  have  led  us  to  lift  the 
embargo  on  arms  at  the  Rio  Grande  and  our  Gulf  ports 
and  so  plunge  the  Mexican  people  into  not  only  civil  but 
religious  war;  a  conflict  that  would  involve  not  only  our 
foreign  relations  but  our  domestic  life. 

Nor  is  that  danger  past  so  long  as  our  armed  forces  in 
Nicaragua  attempt  to  coerce  its  political  life  and  so  long  as 
our  differences  with  Mexico  remain  unadjudicated.  With 
the  Senate  away  'from  Washington  in  March  and  its  venti- 
lating apparatus  out  of  commission,  a  situation  more  rather 
than  less  tense  may  develop.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
administration  will  respond  to  the  clear  expression  of  public 
sentiment  with  a  constructive  policy  consonant  with  our 
democratic  traditions.  The  enduring  outcome  hangs  not 
alone  on  the  swiftness  with  which  important  elements  in  the 
American  public  expressed  themselves  in  January,  but  their 
tenacity  and  consecutive  pressure  in  the  weeks  ahead.  There- 
fore the  significance  of  such  appeals  to  President  Coolidge 
as  that  signed  by  four  hundred  men  and  women  in  all  walks 
of  life,  calling  for  arbitration.  Therefore  the  significance  af 
such  joint  letters  as  that  signed  by  Judge  Anderson  and  his 
associates  in  Boston  in  addressing  Senator  Walsh,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, which  should  be  duplicated  in  every  state  in  the 
Union.  Here  is  a  situation  where  every  reader  of  The 
Survey  should  let  his  or  her  views  be  known  at  Washington. 
The  technical  statement  prepared  and  signed  by  an  out- 
standing group  of  university  men  conversant  with  the  fields 
of  international  relations  and  law,  published  on  page  594  of 
this  issue,  affords  a  clear  basis  for  individual  thinking  and 
action. 

"The  business  6f  the  United  States  is  business,"  once  said 
President  Coolidge.  But  what  sort  of  business?  In  its 
dealings  with  Mexico  and  Nicaragua  in  the  last  month  his 
administration  has  raised  that  question  from  the  Rio  Grande 
to  the  Horn.  And  the  answer  lies  not  in  assurances  as  to 
our  good  intention  as  guardians  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
under  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  or  intentions  which  look  good 
to  us;  but  in  whether  in  the  acid  test  of  dealings  with  lesser 
states  the  peace  of  the  United  States  is  peace — or  an  alloy ; 
whether  the  friendship  of  the  United  States  is  friendship — or 
a  cover  for  something  else ;  whether  our  belief  in  reason  and 
justice  is  a  belielf  in  reason  and  justice. 


ON  January  20  a  civic  dinner  commemorative  oif  her 
many  years  of  service  to  Chicago  in  far-sighted  vision 
and  action  along  many  different  lines  was  tendered  to  Jane 
Addams  by  her  fellow-citizens.  A  committee  representative 
of  every  walk  in  life,  of  every  profession  and  faith,  and  of 
many  different  points  of  view  united  enthusiastically  in 
the  invitation,  which  hundreds  hastened  to  accept.  Standing 
four-square  to  the  great  issues  of  her  generation,  inter- 
preting the  liberal  point  of  view,  firm  in  her  convictions  but 
always  with  consideration  of  the  viewpoint  of  others,  no  one 
holds  the  loyal  admiration  of  hosts  of  people  as  much  as 
Chicago's  foremost  citizen,  Jane  Addams.  Under  the  lead- 
ership of  Henry  P.  Chandler,  with  Mrs.  Joseph  T.  Bowen 
as  toastmistress,  the  opening  address  by  Mayor  William  E. 
Dever,  and  the  chief  address  by  William  Allen  White,  the 
dinner  emphasized  the  contribution  of  the  liberal  to  the 


nation  and  the  world.  Deeply  beloved,  highly  honored, 
and  staunchly  supported,  Miss  Addams  has  exemplified  as 
few  in  this  country  or  any  century,  what  tolerant,  broad- 
visioned,  courageous  citizenship  may  be. 


SINCE  the  pocket  horse-chestnut  went  out  of  fashion,  no 
one  has  been  sure  of  a  "cure"  for  rheumatism.    Indeed, 
the  scientific  conception  off  the  multitude  of  ailments  which 
used  to  hide  under  that  general  name  has  undergone  a  steady 
change.     Rheumatism  once  meant,  at  least  popularly,   the 
aches  and  pains  of  the  aged,  more  or  less  inevitable,  especi- 
ally when  the  east  wind  blew.     Now  many  of  those  com- 
plaints have  been  sorted  out  and  attributed  to  their  quite 
distinct  and  separate  causes,  such  as  focal  infections  and  the 
like.     There  remains  as  the  chief  unsolved  riddle  of  rheu- 
matism the  acute  disease,  with  fever,  which  often  attacks  in 
childhood,   and   has   been   shown   by   careful   studies   to   be 
a  leading  cause  of  heart  disease  in  middle  life  and  old  age. 
Medical   opinion  is  swinging  predominantly  toward  the 
view  that  rheumatic  fever  is  an  infection ;  there  has  been 
research  in  this  country  and  in  France  to  show  that  it  appar- 
ently has  been  passed  from  one  member  of  a  family  to  an- 
other, that  among  troops  it  may  assume  the  characteristics 
of     an     epidemic.      There     is,     apparently,     a     connection 
between   this  kind  of  infection   and  other  types  of   illness, 
such  as  tonsilitis  and  St.  Vitus's  dance.    Probably  the  "grow- 
ing pains"  which  our  parents  took  for  granted  represent  a 
very  mild  type  olf  it.    Beyond  any  doubt  much  of  the  appal- 
ling burden  of  chronic  illness  and  premature  death  caused 
by  heart  disease  in  adult  life  could  be  lifted  by  the  discovery 
of  a  specific  method  of  preventing  and  treating  rheumatic 
fever  in  children  to  augment  the  present  general  prescrip- 
tion of  rest,  good  food,  fresh  air  and  careful  supervision. 
There  is,  therefore,  every  reason  for  interest  in  the  announce- 
ment that  a  group  of  Philadelphia  scientists  headed  by  Dr. 
James  C.  Small  believe  that  they  have  isolated  the  organ- 
ism which  causes  rheumatism   and   produced  an  anti-toxin 
which  will  combat  it.    As  they  themselves  point  out,  therr 
is  need  for  further  study  and  experimentation   to  establish 
the  soundness  of  their  work.     It  is  still  unconfirmed.  When 
such    treatment   becomes   available,    it   will   give    a   specific 
method  of  attacking  the  infection  which  lies  behind  prob- 
ably half  of  the  cases  of  heart  disease — and  heart  disease  is 
increasingly  in  advance  of  all   other  ailments  as  the  cause 
of  death  and  chronic  disability  in  the  United  States. 


AMONG  the  minor  difficulties  of  the  Old  Woman 
Who  Lived  in  a  Shoe  must  have  been  the  effort  of 
remembering  and  providing  suitably  for  the  children's  birth- 
days. It  is  a  difficulty  which  social  work  is  beginning  to 
share  to  an  embarrassing  degree.  Every  month  promising 
young  organizations  which  were  as  unique  and  remarkable 
as  a  first  baby  at  their  start,  though  now  they  may  have 
blazed  a  way  for  many  young  brothers  and  sisters,  are 
announcing  their  attainment  of  a  respectable  span  of  years. 
The  New  York  Federation  for  the  Support  of  Jewish 
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Philanthropic  Societies,  for  example,  has  recently  become  a 
lusty  urchin  of  ten,  and  points  an  energetic  finger  at  its 
height  and  weight  chart — an  increase  of  its  budget  from 
$2,354,900  in  1917  to  $4,538,482  in  1926;  of  its  member- 
ship from  12,000  to  30,000;  while  91  of  the  leading  Jewish 
social  agencies  of  the  city  now  are  included  in  its  organ- 
ization. A  little  older,  in  fact  in  the  first  flush  of  the  adult 
state,  the  Young  Women's  Hebrew  Association  in  New 
York,  the  first  organization  of  its  type  in  this  country, 
announces  a  twenty-fifth  birthday,  while  a  few  days  ago  the 
University  Settlement  in  New  York  attained  the  fair  (but 
no  longer  fat)  maturity  of  forty.  It  is  safe  to  predict  that 
the  happy  returns  of  the  day  which  we  wish  all  these  prom- 
ising celebrants  will  bring  them  as  many  surprises  as  recur- 
ring anniversaries  exhibit  in  a  real  ifamily.  The  Jewish 
Federation,  for  example,  though  founded  as  a  financial  en- 
terprise, already  has  two  first-rate  functional  achievements 
to  its  credit — the  coordination  of  delinquency  work  in  the 
Jewish  Board  of  Guardians  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Jewish  Children's  Clearing  Bureau.  Ten  years  from  now 
such  modernistic  accomplishments  may  seem  as  quaintly 
matter-of-fact  as  the  campaign  for  public  baths  which  was 
one  of  the  early  outstanding  jobs  of  the  University  Settle- 
ment. 


ONCE  more,  this  time  in  a  study  of  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company,  we  have  before  us  the  enig- 
matic contrast  between  the  custom  of  the  United  States  and 
other  English-speaking  countries  in  respect  to  murder.  The 
American  homicide  rate,  i.  e.,  the  number  of  murders  per 
thousand  of  population,  is  nearly  twelve  times  that  of  the 
English,  five  and  a  half  times  the  Canadian.  Within  the 
United  States  itself  the  differences  are  hardly  less  startling. 
There  was  no  instance  df  homicide  among  the  half  million 
white  policyholders  of  the  company  in  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  Delaware,  Colorado  and  Oregon  in  1925. 
In  the  other  New  England  states  and  in  Wisconsin,  Minne- 
sota, Iowa,  Utah  and  the  District  of  Columbia  the  rate  was 
low,  never  exceeding  2.3.  Yet  in  some  of  the  southern 
states,  Florida,  Tennessee,  Arkansas  and  in  Nebraska  there 
were  rates  four  or  five  times  as  high  among  the  white  popu- 
lation. For  the  colored,  the  rates  for  the  whole  country  are 
ten  times  as  great  as  for  whites.  Whether  it  be  a  question 
of  law  enforcement  or  its  lack,  of  the  cheapness  of  life  in  a 
comparatively  new  country,  or  of  a  national  habit  of  action, 
it  seems  clear  that  Americans  resort  to  murder  much  more 
readily  than  their  English  cousins  or  even  their  Canadian 
neighbors  and  that  some  Americans  are  more  prone  to  it 
than  others. 


MOST  of  what  we  know  about  working  wives  and 
mothers  comes  from  the  gray  impersonal  columns  of 
the  census  reports  or  the  individualistic  experience  of  the 
articulate  pioneer  who  bursts  into  print  to  lament  her  per- 
sonal failure  or  announce  her  personal  success.  A  study  o* 
one  hundred  women  "who  are  wives,  mothers,  homemakers 


and  professional  workers"  just  published  by  the  Bureau  of 
Vocational  Information  in  New  York  City  combines  the 
advantages  of  a  detached  if  sympathetic  view  and  a  case- 
study  method  which  makes  it  possible  to  fill  in  those  burning 
questions  of  incomes,  servants,  husbands  and  the  like  which 
cannot  be  included  in  large-scale  official  compilations.  The 
outstanding  discoveries  reported  by  Virginia  McMakin  Col- 
lier, who  made  the  study,  are  that  the  chief  result  of  this 
"extra-activity"  was  happiness — happiness  for  the  woman 
and  hence  for  the  members  of  her  family,  and  that  the  study 
oif  one  hundred  women  turned  out  to  be  also  the  study  of 
one  hundred  men  who  sympathized  in  their  wives'  efforts 
and  often  took  turns  at  the  domestic  chores.  One  surprising 
finding  was  that  less  than  one-tenth  of  this  favored  group 
of  professional  workers  had  undertaken  outside  work  solely 
because  of  financial  necessity;  for  practically  a  half  the 
financial  question  apparently  did  not  play  an  important  part. 
Yet  the  eighty-six  who  reported  on  their  incomes  had  earned 
in  one  year  an  aggregate  of  nearly  $300,000,  or  about  $3,500 
each.  Mrs.  Collier  carried  her  researches  from  the  offices 
into  the  homes,  interviewed  husbands,  cast  an  interested  eye 
over  the  children,  heard  what  the  teachers  said  olf  these 
products  of  the  newer  order  of  homemaking.  And  she  found 
that  "a  scrutiny  of  these  women  reveals  nothing  strange 
and  unnatural  about  them.  Some  of  them  are  highly  gifted, 
some  of  them  are  highly  trained,  many  of  them  have  an 
unusual  insight  into  their  duties  as  wives  and  mothers,  all 
of  them  are  capable,  energetic,  vital  and  idealistic.  In 
short,  they  are  much  like  other  women  only  more  so." 


THE  campaign  to  base  science  teaching  on  the  Book  of 
Genesis  rather  than  on  modern  research  is  intensified 
by  the  forty  legislative  sessions  being  held  this  winter.  No 
theory — and  presumably  no  fact — "that  denies  the  story  of 
Divine  creation  as  taught  in  the  Bible"  may  be  presented 
in  any  tax-supported  school  in  Arkansas  if  the  bill  introduced 
in  January  becomes  a  law.  On  the  same  day  a  bill  to  prohibit 
the  teaching  of  "every  theory  of  evolution  that  denies  the 
Divine  creation  of  man"  was  presented  in  Alabama.  Ac- 
cording to  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  campaigns 
for  similar  measures  are  under  way  in  South  Carolina, 
Washington,  Oregon,  Kansas,  Florida,  Virginia  and  Cali- 
fornia, backed  by  the  Bible  Crusaders,  the  Bryan  Leaguers, 
the  Fundamentalists'  Association  and  "other  well-financed 
organizations  whose  avowed  object  it  is  to  put  every  teacher 
of  evolution  out  of  the  tax-supported  schools  and  colleges 
of  America."  The  famous  Tennessee  law  was  declared 
constitutional  in  a  recent  decision  handed  down  by  the  State 
Supreme  Court,  though  the  Scopes  case  was  remanded  for 
a  new  trial  on  a  technicality..  Attorneys  for  the  defense 
are  reported  to  be  preparing  a  motion  for  a  rehearing,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  movement  is  under  way  to  ask  the  legis- 
lature to  repeal  the  statute.  In  a  study  of  anti-evolution 
laws  made  by  the  Union  and  published  in  a  pamphlet 
available  for  general  distribution,  it  is  also  pointed  out 
that  "local  boards  of  education,  especially  in  the  South 
and  West,  are  adopting  similar  measures  as  a  simple  way 
to  abolish  the  teaching  of  evolution  without  stirring  up 
public  controversy." 


Does  Prohibition  Work? 


IN  the  Survey  of  May  15,  1926,  Dr.  Haven 
Emerson   asked  if   the  neighborhood   houses 
no    longer    concerned    themselves    with    the 
greatest  experiment  of  our  time  and  country 
• — the  operation  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment.    At   the   conference   in    Cleveland   a 
ifew  days  later,  the  National  Federation  of  Settlements  de- 
cided to  take  up  Dr.  Emerson's  challenge,  to  gather  together 
their   personal   experiences   of    the   changes    in    family    and 
neighborhood   life   that   accompanied   the   operation   of   the 
amendment  and  so  help  to  prevent  interested  propagandists 
on  either  side  from  running  away  with  public  opinion  on 
the  subject.     They  appointed  a  committee,  of  which  Lillian 
D.  Wald  of  the  Henry  Street  Settlement  in  New  York  city, 
is  chairman,  to  carry  out  the  inquiry.    The  study  is  about  to 
be  published  under  the  title,  Does  Prohibition  Work? 

Like  most  studies,  this  one  started  trustingly  with  a  ques- 
tionnaire, a  neat  little  thing  of  fifty-two  questions,  covering 
most  phases  of  human  experience,  and  thrown,  with  vast 
labor,  into  such  'form  that  no  one  of  the  fifty-two  could  be 
answered  by  "yes"  or  "no."  It  seemed  important  at  that 
stage  to  circumvent  the  harrassed  settlement  head  who  might 
wish  to  say  to  the  newest  settlement  resident,  "Miss  Angela 
Devine,  will  you  just  check  this  up  before  lunch  and  mail  it 
back  to  those  people,  please?"  This  was,  I  fear,  an  unfor- 
tunate beginning,  for,  as  I  sped  from  coast  to  coast  on  the 
trail  of  that  document,  I  found  that  it  had  strewn,  not  roses, 
but  terror  in  my  path. 

I  discovered  a  discouraging  tendency  of  social  workers  to 
take  up  the  time  telling  me  about  baby  clinics  and  showing 
me  the  natural  beauties  of  their  countries,  instead  of  wrest- 
ling with  the  questionnaire.  West  of  Minneapolis  I  aban- 
doned it  altogether  and  so  proceeded  relatively  unhampered. 
But  in  spite  of  the  questionnaire,  social  workers,  nurses, 
doctors,  probation  officers,  teachers,  and  all  the  other  social 
workers  who  cooperated  with  the  settlement  group,  have  re- 
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sponded  wonderfully.  From  nearly  every  state  they  have 
sent  word  of  what  the  amendment  is  doing  to  the  people 
they  know — of  how  prohibition  works. 

Their  responses  show,  primarily,  that  this  law,  like  other 
social  legislation,  does  not  operate  in  a  vacuum.  It  is  con- 
ditioned by  race  and  occupation,  by  locality  and  education, 
by  habits  and  inheritance.  It  is  difficult  to  find  a  common 
denominator  in  terms  of  environment  'for  a  group  of  Sicilians 
working  in  an  Omaha  packing  plant  with  a  California  grape 
crop  delivered  at  their  doors  cheap,  and  the  descendants  of 
the  covered-wagon  trek  into  Oregon,  now  five  generations 
removed  from  their  ale-drinking  English  ancestors. 

There  aren't  any  more  statistics  in  the  final  product  than 
sneaked  in  on  the  hem  of  somebody's  questionnaire.  Marg- 
aret Bondfield,  the  Labour  member  of  Parliament  now  visit- 
ing in  this  country,  was  looking  on  during  one  of  the  whirl- 
wind moments  when  the  material  was  settling  into  shape. 
She  called  it  "an  authentic  document  of  public  opinion."  It 
is  that,  and  planned  to  appeal  to  a  public  much  larger  than 
the  one  which  usually  reads  or  understands  statistics:  to  the 
public  which  gets  its  information  from  newspapers  and  mag- 
azines and  on  whom  the  amendment  depends. 

The  study  has  covered  towns  and  cities,  not  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, for  the  obvious  reason  that  it  is  in  cities  that  social 
workers  live  and  move  and  have  their  being  and  establish 
settlement  houses.  That  fact  is  its  most  serious  limitation 
because  the  prohibition  amendment  was  born  and  raised  in 
the  country  and  only  after  a  century  of  growth  was  it  able 
to  down  its  urban  opponents.  Another  limitation  is  that  it 
does  not  concern  itself  with  college  students  or  capitalists, 
with  the  prrtfessional  or  criminal  classes,  with  the  social 
frosting  or  the  lower  crust,  but  with  that  great  mass  of  the 
people  who  work  for  their  bread,  live  well  or  ill  as  wages 
go  up  or  down,  see  prosperity  somewhere  ahead  and  poverty 
not  very  far  behind,  and  to  whom  the  social  workers  are 
neighbors. 
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THE  USES  OF  HISTORY 
(Continued  from  page  593) 


the  eighteenth,  and  the  industrial  revolution  of  the  nine- 
teenth, the  leaders  have  uniformly  turned  their  backs  with  a 
fine  scorn  upon  all  concern  with  the  past,  while  ifrom  the 
French  Revolution  onward  embattled  conservatives  have 
uniformly  appealed  to  history. 

Yet  history,  rightly  used,  can  be  even  more  dangerous 
to  the  spirit  of  conservatism  itself.  The  last  generation 
has  seen  the  rise  of  a  group  of  historians  who  have  resolutely 
met  the  conservative  on  his  own  ground.  Fighting  him 
with  his  own  weapon,  more  sharply  pointed  and  more  skil- 
fully handled,  they  have  driven  him  from  his  chosen  strong- 
hold. They  have  made  of  history  the  great  liberation.  They 
have  vindicated  its  new  claim  to  be  a  potent  means  for 
cultivating  intellectual  freedom  and  sagacity.  In  this 
country  the  leader  of  the  successful  counter-attack  has  been 
James  Harvey  Robinson.  For  a  generation  he  has  inspired 
teachers  and  students  to  attack  the  spirit  of  conservativism 
and  traditionalism  through  an  understanding  of  history; 
his  Mind  in  the  Making  has  spread  far  and  wide  the  danger 
of  a  moral  overrating  of  the  past.  Hence  when  he  joins 
with  a  scholar  of  the  great  gifts  of  James  H.  Breasted  to 
offer  us  two  volumes  on  the  Conquest  and  the  Ordeal  of 
Civilization,  we  have  the  right  to  expect  that  here  will 
be  an  outstanding  example  of  history  as  an  instrument  of 
human  enlightenment. 

That  he  knows  what  such  a  history  should  be  his  magni- 
ficent epilogue  "on  the  importance  of  being  historically 
minded"  makes  abundantly  clear.  It  would  tell  us  whence 
have  come  our  prevailing  ideas,  institutions,  and  ideals.  It 
would  trace  the  development  of  science  and  its  applications. 
It  would  emphasize  its  effects  upon  our  minds  and  our  life. 
It  would  undermine  prejudices  and  lead  us  to  question  what 
we  have  taken  for  granted.  It  would  trace  back  the  history 
of  our  ideas  and  analyze  their  hold  upon  us.  It  would 
loosen  up  our  beliefs  and  give  our  thinking  its  necessary 
freedom.  Such  a  history  would  thus  increase  our  insight, 
and  help  us  attain  intellectual  and  moral  majority. 

It  is  to  be  fervently  hoped  that  Mr.  Robinson  will  soon 
write  this  history,  for  which  he  is  so  admirably  equipped. 
He  has  the  knowledge,  and  he  has  the  wisdom  and  the 
temper  of  mind  to  do  it.  But  neither  he  nor  his  colleague 
has  given  us  such  a  work  in  these  volumes.  Instead,  they 
have  reissued,  in  most  attractive  form,  two  high-school  text- 
books that  have  for  some  time  given  joy  to  students  and 
teachers  alike.  Breasted's  Ancient  Times  and  Robinson's 
Medieval  and  Modern  Times  richly  deserve  all  the  popular- 
ity that  new  titles  and  dress  can  win  them  for  the  general 
reader.  They  have  all  the  virtues  of  good  text-books, 
including  an  unusual  wealth  of  illustration.  But  they  have 
also  the  inevitable  limitations  of  text-books.  They  have 
been  forced  to  include  most  of  the  traditional  kings  and 
queens,  wars  and  politics,  and  they  have  had  to  omit  most 
of  the  really  important  material  that  Mr.  Robinson's  con- 
ception of  what  history  ought  to  be  demands.  Perhaps  boys 
and  girls  can  not  be  expected  to  understand  what  is  involved 
in  the  growth  of  science,  and  its  far-reaching  effects  on  all 
men's  beliefs.  Perhaps  the  growth  of  industrialism,  and 
its  dependence  upon  the  machine  tool  and  the  organization 
of  credit,  is  too  complicated  for  them.  Perhaps  the  demands 
of  the  curriculum  and  of  sensitive  school  boards  are  too 
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much  for  even  Mr.  Robinson.  Perhaps  the  doings  of  Napoleon 
deserve  three  times  as  much  space  as  the  whole  development  of 
science,  and  the  wars  and  reforms  of  eighteenth  century  rulers 
twice  as  much  as  the  industrial  revolution.  Perhaps  the  Re- 
formation struggles  are  twenty  times  as  important,  for  school- 
boys, as  the  scientific  revolution  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
But  Mr.  Robinson  does  not  think  so;  and  when  he  writes  his 
history  of  civilization,  he  will  feel  free  to  set  down  what  he 
really  thinks.  Even  in  text-books  there  is  not  much  excuse  for 
the  perpetuation  of  Mr.  Breasted's  myths  about  the  Great 
White  Race  and  the  onward  and  upward  automatic  evolution 
of  civilization,  nor  for  Mr.  Robinson's  uncritical  acceptance  of 
the  traditional  misconceptions  of  the  birth  of  science  and  of 
the  machine  process. 

The  Human  Adventure  is  well  worth  reading.  It  tells  a 
fascinating  story  that  cannot  be  too  often  told.  But  it  does  not 
tell  the  profound  and  genuinely  enlightening  story  that  Mr. 
Robinson  will  one  day  tell  when  he  uses  his  great  resources  for 
the  purpose  which  he,  more  than  any  other  in  our  generation, 
has  given  to  history. 

J.  H.  RANDALL 

Columbia   University 
THE  CONQUEST  OF  CIVILIZATION,  by  James  H.  Breasted.     Harper's. 

796  pp.      Price  $5.00. 

THE  ORDEAL  OF  CIVILIZATION,  by  James  Haney  Robinsm.  Har- 
per's. 796  pp.  Price  $5.00. 


More  Spirituals 


UNDER  the  no  wfamiliar  imprint  and  editing,  we  have  this 
second  book  of  sixty-one  additional  Negro  spirituals,  some 
of  them  old  favorites  and  some  quite  new  and  unfamiliar.  Their 
undiminished  popularity  suggests  what  is  editorially  claimed, 
"that  these  songs  are  really  one  of  the  imperishable  contributions 
to  American  art."  The  settings  are  time  exclusively  by  Rosa- 
mond Johnson,  and  show  happily  together  with  the  familiar 
versatility,  a  tendency  in  this  volume  toward  less  ornamentation 
of  the  accompaniment  and  greater  simplicity  of  harmonic  back- 
ground, which  certainly  preserves  more  adequately  the  original 
tradition  of  these  great  folk-songs. 

A.  L. 

THE  SECOND  BOOK  OF  NEGRO  SPIRITUALS,  by  James  Weldon 
and  Rosamond  Johnson.  The  Viking  Press.  189  pp.  Price  $3.50  post- 
paid of  The  Survey. 
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''Ford's  distrust  of  tradition  is  picturesque.  When  he  wants  a 
process  improved,  for  instance  the  making  of  glass  for  wind- 
shields, he  does  not  employ  a  glassmaker.  Why  not?  'Because,' 
says  Henry,  'he'll  decide  from  what  he  has  done  what  he  can 
do!'  Rather  there  will  be  chosen  an  adventurer,  with  a  fresh 
point  of  view.  He  will  be  set  studying  glass-making." 

Ford  accepts  this  method  for  improving  processes,  at  least 
within  limits.  Something  of  the  same  method  must  be  employed 
in  education,  it  would  seem,  if  we  are  to  escape  from  mere 
schooling  into  education ;  that  is,  from  regimentation  of  mind 
on  the  patterns  of  tradition  into  that  larger  experience  within 
which  both  order  and  freedom  will  have  their  places.  For  such 
escape,  educational  processes  must  be  studied  by  men  whose 
minds  have  either  never  been  subordinated  to  traditional  aca- 
demic routines,  or  have  completely  escaped  such  subordination. 
In  the  education  of  the  future,  what  has  been  done  must  not  be 
permitted  to  dictate  what  can  be  done.  The  System  failed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  Chicago  thirty  years  ago,  and  a  great  ex- 
periment was  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  finding  a  better 
educational  instrument.  That  experiment  may  have  failed  of  its 
purposes,  but  experimentation  has  not  failed.  The  better  in- 
strument must  yet  be  found.  The  System  that  failed  thirty  years 


ago  will  scarcely  succeed  today.  Eventually  we  shall  again  come 
upon  the  currents  of  social  experimentation  and  following  them 
closer  to  their  sources,  we  shall  win  nearer  to  the  heart  of  life. 
Chicago,  herself,  will  some  day  become  aware  of  her  former 
leadership  in  educational  experimentation  and  will  learn  to  be 
proud  of  her  turbulent  past.  Some  day  she  will  want  to  learn 
what  it  was  all  about;  and  finding  out,  she  will,  soon  or  late, 
regain  her  former  courage  and  she  will  undertake,  on  more  in- 
telligent and  practical  lines,  the  fostering  of  that  old  experi- 
mental mood,  in  the  great  hope  that  she  may  find  out,  eventually, 

how  to  educate  both   her  children and   herself,   not   for   the 

dogmatic  past  but  for  the  democratic  future. 


WHEN  CO-EDUCATION  WAS  YOUNG 
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Christmas  holiday,  our  home  being  the  center  of  a  group  of 
Cornell  students,  I  went  back  to  college  in  1879  carrying,  un- 
happily, a  diphtheria  infection  and  arrived  in  Ithaca  in  a  stupor. 
The  students  who,  unaware  of  this,  had  kindly  come  in  an  open 
sleigh  to  meet  me,  found  me  unconscious.  On  the  way  to  Sage 
College  we  passed  the  home  of  Dr.  Winslow  who  joined  us. 
He  spent  the  rest  of  the  night  vainly  seeking  an  "experienced 
nurse"  with  students  as  messengers,  and  of  course  without  a 
telephone. 

Although  Ithaca  had  been  ten  years  a  university  town,  in 
1879  an  infirmary  was  not  yet  thought  of,  and  hospital  nurses 
were  not  to  be  found  outside  of  New  York  city.  Because  the 
untrained  local  nurse  was  ignorant  of  the  danger  of  overdosing 
and  forgot  the  doctor's  order  to  discontinue  after  ten  days,  I 
received  large  doses  of  brandy  at  two  hours'  intervals,  from 
January  to  mid-May,  following  strychina,  and  other  poisons. 
Three  years  out  of  college  were  the  penalty  paid  for  that  ill- 
ness and  that  untrained  nurse. 

Not  until  March,  1882,  could  I  return  to  Ithaca,  when 
thesis,  with  examinations  in  a  multitude  of  subjects  brought 
me  a  bachelor's  degree  and,  two  years  later,  when  the  Cornell 
Chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  was  formed,  a  key  as  well. 

T  MMEDIATELY  after  receiving  my  degree  at  Cornell,  I 
JL  applied  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  for  permission  to 
enter  for  further  study  in  advanced  Greek.  After  long  failure 
of  the  Faculty  to  respond,  Father  addressed  to  the  trustees 
a  formal  request  for  my  admission.  The  reply  of  Dr.  Horace 
Howard  Furness,  editor  of  the  Variorum  edition  of  Shake- 
speare and  son  of  Dr.  William  H.  Furness,  Father's  friend  of 
many  years,  was  perhaps  not  surprising  for  those  days.  The 
ground  of  Dr.  Furness'  opposition  to  my  entrance  was  that, 
the  older  he  grew  and  the  more  he  knew  people,  the  lower  his 
opinion  of  them  became  and  the  more  abhorrent  the  thought 
of  young  men  and  women  meeting  in  the  classroom. 

Not  for  several  years  did  we  know  the  real  reason  of  the 
refusal  of  the  trustees.  In  1882,  Professor  Francis  Jackson, 
a  distant  relative  of  my  grandfather,  Isaac  Pugh,  was  dean  of 
the  classical  department  and  debarred  thereby  from  comment 
upon  the  decision.  Only  after  he  had  severed  connection  with 
the  university  could  he  write  me,  explaining  that  I  was  not 
admitted  because  in  1882  there  was  no  advanced  Greek  at  the 
University ! 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  that  refusal  to  the  granting  by  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  a  few  years  ago,  of  a  Ph.D.  de- 
gree to  a  young  Colored  woman,  bachelors'  and  doctors'  degrees 
being  long  since  common  for  white  women. 

My  intent  was  to  study  law  and  this  setback  did  not  lead 
me  to  abandon  it.  Graduate  Greek  had  meant  only  a  vestibule 
to  a  law  school,  and  the  path  thither  now  developed  naturally 
through  acquaintances  formed  around  our  table  at  Sage  Col- 
lege. My  brother  William  and  I  sailed  in  December,  1882, 
for  the  Riviera  via  Liverpool,  London  and  Paris.  His  tem- 
porary blindness  detained  us  until  Spring  at  Avigon,  and  for- 


tunately  never  recurred.  This  was  a  lonely  sojourn  because 
few  people  in  the  little  Provenc.ale  city  spoke  French.  One 
brilliant  evening,  however,  stands  out  in  the  midst  of  that 
grim,  gray  experience.  Miss  Thomas  stopped  overnight  at 
our  hotel  on  her  way  to  Italy.  She  had  been  studying  at 
Leipsic  and  had  just  received  at  Zurich  her  doctor's  degree 
summa  cum  laude,  and  was  a  most  cheerful  and  stimulating 
companion,  the  more  so  by  contrast  with  our  long  loneliness. 
She  returned  to  America  and  became  first  dean,  then  president, 
of  Bryn  Mawr.  Our  chance  meeting  suggested  Zurich  for  me 
as  a  last  resort,  if  Oxford  should  prove  impossible;  and  to 
Zurich  I  went.  At  that  point,  however,  our  ways  parted,  al- 
though to  this  day  the  uncompleted  task  of  breaking  barriers 
to  the  full  intellectual  life  shares  with  the  social  claims  of 
industry  my  permanent  incandescent  interest. 

HHE  century  long  struggle  to  open  wide  the  new  world  of 
A  higher  education  was  hardly  more  than  begun  in  my  girl- 
hood. It  is  by  no  means  over  yet,  while  the  law  schools  of 
Harvard  and  Columbia  still  exclude  women,  and  Negro  stu- 
dents strive  now  as  we  strove  then  for  admission  on  equal 
terms  everywhere. 

So  long  as  women  hardly  exist  as  full  professors  in  state 
universities,  and  Dr.  Alice  Hamilton's  experience  as  a  member 
of  the  medical  faculty  of  Harvard  remains  unique,  that  struggle 
is  far  from  ended.  Equal  opportunity  in  the  field  of  education 
does  not  mean  remaining  forever  students,  it  means  also  teaching 
in  the  highest  ranks,  and  sharing  work  and  responsibility  of 
administration.  It  is  a  noble  distinction  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  well  worth  of  special  notice,  that  Sophonisbi  Breoken- 
ridge  and  Edith  Abbott  are  full  professors,  and  Miss  Abbott 
is  dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Social  Service  Administration. 

The  dearth  of  women  trustees  and  regents  indicates  how  little 
the  great  national  organizations  of  women  have  appreciated  their 
own  power,  and  the  vast  amount  of  hard  work  that  remains  to 
be  done.  If,  as  these  enormous  bodies  grew  in  influence,  we  had 
appreciated  the  efficacy  of  insistent  criticism  and  unwearied 
persuasion,  women  trustees  and  regents  of  state,  county,  and  city 
institutions  of  learning  would  now  be  everywhere  at  work.  They 
could  have  made  impossible  the  policy  of  limiting  undergraduate 
women  in  co-educational  universities  to  daughters  living  at  home 
or  students  in  dormitories.  This  is  an  odious  barrier. 

Women  in  large  numbers  on  administrative  boards  could  have 
increased  vastly  the  paltry  number  of  int^rneships  open  to 
women ;  for  they  could  have  stood  for  the  principle  that 
hospitals  (state,  city  or  county)  can  not,  if  maintained  out  of 
taxes,  discriminate  on  grounds  of  sex  against  candidates  offering 
equally  good  credentials. 

Endowed  hospitals,  also,  could  have  been  made  aware  that 
remaining  tax  exempt  may  depend  upon  giving  women  a  fair 
share  of  interneships. 

A  stimulus  which  we  have  failed  generally  to  apply  is  with- 
holding gifts  and  bequests  from  schools  which  discriminate 
against  women.  These  are  ungracious  measures,  but  they  are 
obviously  necessary.  I  remember  how  Miss  Garrett  of  Balti- 
more opened,  long'  ago,  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School, 
which  celebrated  in  1926  its  semi-centennial.  She  agreed  to  a 
large  gift,  and  withheld  it  until  women  students  were  granted 
equal  opportunities.  The  school  has  both  admitted  women, 
and  had  on  its  medical  faculty  a  woman  of  distinction.  Yet 
Dr.  Florence  Sabin,  with  title  and  duties  of  professor  of 
histology,  never  exercised  the  administrative  functions  of  a  full 
professor.  Now  her  position  with  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
is  equivalent  to  a  full  professorship. 

It  is  startling  that  Johns  Hopkins,  founded  to  be  a  pioneer, 
lists  today  not  one  woman  as  full  professor.  Great  is  the  social 
injury  following  the  grudging  treatment  of  women  who  desire 
to  enter  the  medical  profession. 

Astonishing  too  is  the  limited  number  of  women  full  pro- 
fessors in  co-educational  colleges  and  professional  schools.  In 
state  universities  the  few  who  have  the  title  and  work  of  full 
professor  are  often  hampered  by  lower  salaries  and  scant 
appropriation  for  equipment.  Among  distinguished  names  are 
Anna  Botsford  Comstock  at  Cornell,  Louise  Pound  at 
Nebraska,  Jessica  Peixotto  at  California,  Dr.  Eliza  Mosher 
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She    was    the    manifest    embodiment    of    a 

contemporary   spirit.     For   those   who   are 
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LIGHT  FROM  THE  NORTH!!! 

You  remember  those  Graphic  articles  about  the 
Peoples'  High-schools  in  Denmark:  The  Plastic 
Years,  The  Open  Mind,  etc.!  Many  readers  asked 
for  reprints  of  these  articles.  Well,  here  they  are! 
Dr.  Joseph  K.  Hart,  the  author,  wrote  a  fourth 
one  in  the  series,  and  an  extensive  personal  intro- 
duction, and  the  whole  story  has  now  been  made 
into  a  book  of  nearly  200  pages,  by  Henry  Holt 
and  Company,  under  the  title: 

LIGHT  FROM  THE  NORTH. 

Here  you  will  find  the  complete  story  of  this  most 
remarkable  educational  adventure  and  achievement 
in  all  the  modern  centuries.  Any  teacher  who 
needs  re-invigorating  will  find  the  right  tonic  here  ; 
any  one  who  needs  a  renewal  of  his  Faith  in 
Democracy  will  find  it  in  this 

LIGHT  FROM  THE  NORTH. 

You  can  order  this  book,  single  copies  or  in  lots, 
through  The  Survey  Book  Department,  at  $1.50 
per  copy.  Use  the  coupon: 

THE  SURVEY  BOOK  DEPARTMENT, 
112   E.   19th  Street,  New  York  City: 

For  the  enclosed  $ please  send   me   Light  from 

The  North   ( copies),  by  Joseph  K.  Hart. 


Name . . 
Address 


SURVEY.     //   helps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 


Yon  Need  It  Every  Day— 

If  you  value  correctness  and  scope  of  vocabulary — 
accuracy  of  information  about  words,  people,  places — 
convenience  in  securing  facts  on  a  wide  variety  of  daily 
questions — then  you  are  in  need,  every  day,  of  the 
ready  fund  of  knowledge  offered  in 

WEBSTER'S  COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY 

The  Best  Abridged  Dictionary 

It  is  based  upon  Webster's  New  International 

This  handy  book  is  indispensable.  106,000  entries,  and  many  v  luable 
sections.includinfj  General  Vocabulary;  PronouncingGazetteer; 
Pronouncing  Biographical  Dictionary;  Foreign  Words  and 
Phrases;  Guide  to  Punctuation,  Use  of  Capitals,  etc. :  Abbre- 
viations Used  in  Writing  and  Printing;  1700  illustrations;  and 
many  other  features. 

NeW  WordS— Do  yon  know  the  meaning  and  pronunciation  of 
dactylogram,  eicadrille,  Hooaerize?-the  identity  of  Cabell, 
Cluck  Cecil?— the  location  of  thefar  Eastern  Republic, l-hemm 
des  Dame*,  Monte  Adamello?  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  up-to- 
date  entries  in  Webster's  Collegiate. 

A  SHORT  CUT  TO  ACCURATE  INFORMATION 

The  thin-paper  edition  is  especially 
g         handsome  and  convenient  to  handle. 
Art  Canvas  binding,  $5.00;  Fabri- 
koid,  $6.00;  Leather,  $7.50. 

Purchase  of  your  bookseller:  or  send 
order  and  remittance  direct  to  us; 
or    write  for  information.      Free 
specimen  pages  if  you  mention 
Survey  Graphic. 

G.  &C. 
Merriam  Co. 

Springfield 
Mass. 


®niber3ttj>  of  Chicago 

Cfjr  &raimate  Skfyool  of  &octal&ertoice  glbmtmsftr.  atton 


SUMMER  QUARTER 

First  Term:  June  20 — July  27 
Second   Term:  July   28 — September  z 


Spring  Quarter  begin* 
March    28 


Courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.M.  and  Ph.D. 
A  limited  number  of  qualified  undergraduate  and 
unclassified  students  admitted. 

For  announcements,  apply  to  Box  55,  Faculty  Exchange 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA   SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  AND  HEALTH  WORK 

GRADUATE  TRAINING 

for  Social  Work  and  Public  Health  Nursing 


Six  South  Juniper  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SPEAKERS: 


We  assist  in  preparing  special  articles,  papers,  speeches, 
debates.  Expert  scholarly  service.  AUTHOR'S  RESEARCH 
BUREAH.  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


at  Michigan,  who  as  professor  of  hygiene  and  dean  of  women 
in  1886,  was  the  first  full  professor  but  not  in  the  Medical 
School.  Barbara  Bartlett  of  the  Department  of  Hygiene  and 
Public  Health  is  a  full  professor  and  a  member  of  the  faculty 
of  the  Medical  Department. 

In  Household  Economics,  their  own  great  contribution  to 
university  work,  women  are  of  course  to  be  found  in  con- 
siderable numbers  as  full  professors. 

It  is  amazing  that  Wellesley  and  Lake  Erie  alone,  apparently 
among  women's  colleges  enjoying  the  prestige  of  a  half  century 
as  independent  degree-conferring  foundations,  have  always  had 
women  at  the  head,  Vassar  and  Smith  having  always  had  men 
as  presidents.  Miss  Thomas'  long  service  as  President  at  Bryn 
Mawr  was  preceded  by  that  of  a  man. 

On  every  hand  laments  resound  because  of  the  dearth  of 
men  equipped  to  meet  the  demand  of  unparalleled  throngs  of 
candidates  for  admission.  How  greatly  enriched  the  students 
of  today  would  be,  if  the  women  of  ability  and  academic  train- 
ing, who  have  during  the  past  half-century  been  discouraged 
from  fitting  themselves  for  posts  of  the  greatest  responsibility, 
had  been  generously  welcomed  and  encouraged! 

BEHOLD  a  shining  example  of  this  crabbed  spirit  in  college 
life. 

Margaret  Hicks,  a  fellow  student  only  a  year  my 
senior,  took  charge  of  me  that  snowy  night  in  January,  when 
I  so  nearly  died  at  Cornell,  risking  her  life,  for  anti-toxin 
did  not  then  exist.  She  was  the  beloved  friend  of  my  youth, 
and  there  followed  a  friendship  between  her  mother  and  my- 
self precious  still  when  Mrs.  Louis  Prang  is  celebrating  her 
ninetieth  birthday,  a  beautiful,  dignified  and  gracious  woman. 

When  I  received  my  degree,  Margaret  and  I  helped  to 
found  a  New  England  branch  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate 
Alumnae.  After  her  early  death  in  1883,  her  mother  wished 
to  aid  in  work  which  had  so  keenly  interested  her  only  child, 
and  applied  for  membership  in  the  Association,  but  was  in- 
eligible, not  being  herself  an  alumna.  She  cherished,  however, 
throughout  twenty-two  years  of  work  with  the  Prang  Educa- 
tional Company  the  desire  to  become  a  member. 

Mrs.  Prang  finally  entered  Radcliffe,  following  a  course  of 
study  there  with  the  Harvard  Lowell  lectures,  and  received 
from  Harvard  University  in  June,  1916,  in  the  eightieth  year, 
the  certificate  issued  to  men  and  women  alike  with  the  title 
Associate  in  Arts.  The  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae 
which  Mrs.  Prang  then  joined  has  since  become  the  American 
Association  of  University  Women. 

Harvard  University  offered  in  1917  graduate  courses  to 
which  women  were  admitted.  Mrs.  Prang  entered  the  Graduate 
School  of  Education  and  received  in  June,  1921,  in  the  eighty- 
fifth  year,  the  degree  Master  of  Education  of  Harvard 
University. 

Thereupon  a  young  Harvard  professor,  deploring  the  ad- 
mission of  women  to  the  School  of  Education,  said:  "Yes, 
women  are  coming  in.  They  can't  be  kept  out.  And  when  they 
are  everywhere  in  the  University  it  will  be  recognized  that 
Mrs.  Prang  was  the  camel's  nose.  However,"  he  added  after 
a  pause,  "the  College  will  never  grant  a  degree  to  a  woman." 

IN  my  own  profession,  the  exclusion  of  women  from  the 
best  equipped  law  schools  with  greatest  prestige  is  most 
injurious  for  it  delays  the  needed  membership  in  the  courts 
of  women  with  every  requisite  qualification.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  taught  us,  in  recent  years  that, 
until  this  change  is  made,  the  most  defenseless  of  our  people, 
women  and  children  who  must  earn  their  living  in  industry, 
need  not  hope  for  social  justice. 


In  the  next  instalment,  Mrs.  Kelley  will  take 
us  from  Ithaca  to  Zurich — ana"  tell  of  her 
novitiate  for  a  share  in  woman's  place  in  the 
economic  as  well  as  the  intellectual  world. 


EAH.       3UU    ruin    f\ venue,    rtew     i  UIK. 
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SHALL  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 
GO  INTO  THE  WATER  BUSINESS? 

(Continued  from   page 


when  the  time  came  for  renewal?  The  state  would  be  obliged 
to  accept  their  terms  or  proceed  to  build  distributing  lines  itself, 
a  proposition  which  even  the  Governor  recognizes  as  wasteful 
and  inadvisable.  I  can  very  well  see  how  existing  companies 
would  favor  the  Governor's  plan,  since  the  state  would  take 
all  the  risk  and  they  would  derive  the  benefit,  but,  from  the 
business  standpoint  of  the  state,  the  proposition  is  indefensible. 

4     Finally,  let  us  consider  whether  the  existing  State  Water 
•  Power  Act  and  the  Federal  Water  Power  Act,  on  which 
it  is   based,   are   so   fundamentally  deficient   as   to   justify  our 
discarding  them  in  favor  of  the  proposed  plan,  in  spite  of  its 
obvious  dangers  and  defects. 

At  the  outset,  let  us  dispose  of  the  totally  unfounded  charge 
that  under. the  existing  law  the  state  is  deprived  of  ownership 
and  control.  It  keeps  both.  The  law  contemplates  the  develop- 
ment of  our  power  resources  by  private  capital  under  a  system 
of  limited  leases  and  the  strictest  kind  of  government  super- 
vision and  regulation. 

The  lease  would  be  for  fifty  years,  the  lessee  to  pay  ar\ 
annual  license  charge  based  on  the  horsepower  developed,  the 
state  to  have  the  right  to  readjust  the  charge  at  the  end  of 
the  first  five  years  and  at  the  end  of  every  ten-year  period  there- 
after. The  state  reserves  the  right  to  regulate  the  use  and 
distribution  of  the  power  generated,  to  fix  the  rates  to  be 
charged  by  the  licensee  and  to  regulate  the  service,  capitalization 
and  secured  debt  of  the  licensee  and  the  licensed  project.  The 
licensee  is  required,  in  the  case  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  provide 
all  necessary  transmission  lines  to  centers  of  distribution. 

During  the  coures  of  construction,  the  licensee  is  to  file 
once  in  every  six  months  a  detailed  statement  of  the  cost  of 
the  project,  and  if,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Water  Power  Com- 
mission, any  part  of  the  expenditures  have  been  wasteful  or 
even  made  in  bad  faith,  the  Commission  may  exclude  them. 

There  has  been  much  misunderstanding  as  to  the  right  of 
recapture.  Upon  the  expiration  of  the  license  period,  all  of 
the  property  covered  by  the  license  becomes  the  property  of 
the  state,  free  and  clear.  It  is  expected,  of  course,  that  the 
licensee  will  set  up  a  reserve  sufficient  to  amortize  his  invest- 
ment during  the  license  period.  Upon  the  final  completion  of 
the  project,  and  thereafter  at  any  time  upon  five  years'  notice, 
the  state  reserves  the  right  to  take  over  all  the  property  at 
actual  cost — not  reconstruction  cost — less  the  amount  set  aside 
for  amortization  plus  15  per  cent  on  the  remainder  sum.  Actual 
cost  is  defined,  and  there  is  no  way  that  "good  will"  or  franchise 
value  could  be  included,  as  has  been  loosely  charged  by  some 
people  who  haven't  read  the  proposed  leases  or  the  law. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  anyone  in  his  senses,  who  has  read 
such  a  proposed  lease,  can  claim  that  the  state  is  parting  with 
the  ownership  and  control  of  its  water-power  resources. 
Under  the  present  law,  the  people  of  the  state  get  the  full 
benefit  of  private  initiative  and  of  the  experience  and  knowledge 
of  men  trained  in  the  business.  This  will  insure  economical 
development  and  efficient  operation.  The  danger  of  unfair 
distribution,  excessive  profits  and  exploitation  is  completely 
guarded  against  by  reserving  to  the  state  control  of  capitaliza- 
tion, capital  expenditures,  distribution  of  power,  and  regulation 
of  rates  and  service,  and,  if  all  these  fail,  the  right  to  step  in 
and  take  over  the  property  upon  five  years'  notice. 

In  exchange  for  this  system,  developed  and  tried  by  ex- 
perience, we  are  asked  to  accept  a  political  formula  which  will 
have  to  be  fortified  by  much  study,  careful  investigation  and 
accumulation  of  facts  before  it  attains  the  dignity  of  an 
economic  policy. 


pf\r  Tpfie*ht»r*  •  A  P»mPWet  (riving  a  list  of  national 
*  ***  •*  tSWt-fltJro.  social  and  health  agencies  and  a  plan 
for  using  THE  SURVSV  in  the  class- 
room will  be  sent  free  to  any  teacher  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
send  a  postal  giving  name,  address,  name  of  school  and  subiect  taught 
to  Survey  Associates,  112  East  19  Street.  New  York. 


LECTURES 


HARRY  ALLEN  OVERSTREET,  A.B.,   B.Sc. 

(Professor   of   Philosophy.    College   of    City    of   New    York) 

Will   deliver   a    Course   of    Six   Lectures   at 

THE   COMMUNITY   CHURCH   AUDITORIUM 

Park  Avenue  and  34th  Street,  New  York  City 

On   Thursday   evenings    at    8:15    on 

"THE  SCIENCE  OF  EXTENDING 
PERSONALITY" 

Feb.  17— STARTING      WITH      THE      RIGHT      IDEAS 

ABOUT   OURSELVES. 
Feb.  24— SUBMITTING    TO    WRONG    IDEAS    ABOUT 

OURSELVES. 
Mar.    3— EXTENDING       PERSONALITY       THROUGH 

TOOLS. 

Mar.  10— BUILDING  AN    ENVIRONMENT  OF  MINDS. 
Mar.  17— ADVENTURE   IN   PERSONALITY. 
Mar.  24— GAINING   CONFIDENCE    IN    PERSONALITY. 

Course  tickets  $3.50  can  be  secured  in  advance  at  the  office  of  the 
Community  Church,  12  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Single 
Admission  75c. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULAR 


Thursday,  Feb. 
Tuesday, 
Thursday, 
Tuesday, 

Thursday, 
Tuesday, 


The  lecturer  broadcasts  from  WMCA  Saturdays,  9  P.M. 


A  collection  will  be  taken  to  defray  expenses. 


PRESENTING  PERSONS 

°t 
ACHIEVEMENT 

NORMAN  THOMAS,  ANNA  GARLIN  SPENCER,  VIR- 
GINIA MURRAY,  HENRIETTA  ADDITON,  DR.  E. 
BOYD  BARRET,  DR.  DANIEL  BELL  LEARY,  ANZIA 
YEZIERSKA,  DR.  HENRY  NEUMANN,  DAVID  C 
ADIE,  and  others. 

Bookings  by  mail  to  social  workers  groups, 
women's  and  literary  organizations. 

Write  for  complete  list  dates  and  rates  to 

COGEN  LECTURE  BUREAUS 


210  Industrial  Trust  Bldg. 
Providence,  R.  1. 


1725  Liberty  Bank  Bid*. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


COSMIC  ECONOMICS 

Orthodox  economics  is  the  business  of  earning  a  living; 
COSMIC  ECONOMICS  is  the  art  of  learning  to  live. 

Lectures    by 
LESLIE    WATSON    FEARN    OF    LONDON,    ENGLAND. 

Hotel  Waldorf  Astoria,  at  12.30  P.M. 
Wednesday,  Jan.  26 — The  Psychology  of  Strikes. 
Wednesday,  Feb.  2 — The  Philosophy  of  Higher  Economic*. 

LENOX   THEATRE,    FINCH    SCHOOL, 
52   East   78th   St.,    New  York. 

At    8.15   P.M. 

3 — The   Breaking  Strain  of  Economics. 
8 — The  Substance  of  the  Cosmic   Economic. 
10 — The  Ethic  of  Co-Ordination. 
15 — The  Folly  of  Labour  and  the  Wisdom  of 

Work. 

17— Values— Real  and  Fictitious. 
22 — Commercialism   and    Human    Need. 


Education  for 
Adults  of 
Foreign  Birth 


METHODS-MATERIALS-DEVICES 

First  Aid  to  the  Organizer,  Teacher,  Director 
Supervisor  of  classes  in  English  and  other 
subjects  among  foreign-born.  The  latest  word. 
Price  50  cents. 


Council    on   Adult  Education   for  the  Foreign   Born 

280  Madison  Avenue,   New  York 
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DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE 

— President,  Margaret  Sanger,  104  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  Objects:  To  edu- 
cate American  people  in  the  various  aspects 
of  the  dangers  of  uncontrolled  procreation; 
to  establish  centers  where  married  persons 
may  receive  contraceptive  advice  from  duly 
licensed  physicians.  Life  membership  $1.00; 
Birth  Control  Review  (monthly  magazine) 
$2.00  per  year. 


AMERICAN  CHILD  HEALTH  ASSO- 
CIATION—370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
Herbert  Hoover,  President;  Philip  yan 
Ingen,  M.D.,  Secretary,  S.  J.  Crumbine, 
M.D.,  General  Executive.  Objects:  Sound 
promotion  of  child  health,  especially  in  co- 
operation with  the  official  health  and  edu- 
cation agencies. 


AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ORGAN- 
IZATIONS FOR  THE  HARD  OF 
HEARING — promotes  the  cause  of  the 
hard  of  hearing;  assists  in  forming  organi- 
zations. Pres.,  Dr.  Gordon  Berry;  Field 
Secretary,  Miss  Betty  Wright,  1601  35th 
St.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSO- 
CIATION— Alice  I/.  Edwards,  executive 
secretary,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  com- 
munity. Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home 
Economics:  office  of  editor,  617  Mills  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  of  business  manager, 
1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CON- 
TROL OF  CANCER-Dr.  George  A. 
Soper,  managing  director,  25  West  43rd 
Street,  New  York.  To  collect,  collate  and 
disseminate  information  concerning  the  symp- 
toms, diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention. 
Publications  free  on  request.  Annual  mem- 
bership dues,  $5.00. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION—370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
To  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the 
social  hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound 
sex  education,  to.  combat  prostitution  and  sex 
delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to 
advise  in  organization  of  state  and  local 
social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  VILLAGE,  INCOR- 
PORATED—Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudson,  New 
York.  A  national,  non-sectarian  training 
school  scientifically  equipped  for  the  study, 
education  and  development  of  problem  boys 
and  girls,  on  commitment  and  by  private 
arrangement — ages  7  to  16.  Supported  large- 
ly by  voluntary  contributions.  For  further 
information  address  Leon  C.  Faulkner,  Man- 
aging Director. 


COUNCIL    OF    WOMEN    FOR    HOME 

MISSIONS— 156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
Composed  of  22  Protestant  national  women's 
mission  boards.  Florence  E.  Quinlan,  Exec- 
utive Secretary. 

Work  among  Farm  and  Cannery  Migrants, 

Summer     service     for     college     students, 

Laura  H.   Parker,   Executive  Supervisor. 
Bureau  of  Reference  for  Migrating  People, 

follow-up  of   New   Americans,   Raymond 

E.  Cole,  Executive. 


FEDERAL         COUNCIL        OF        THE 
CHURCHES        OF       CHRIST       IN 

AMERICA — Constituted  by  28  Protestant 
communions.  Rev.  C.  S.  Macfarland  and 
Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  Gen.  See's;  105  E.  22nd 
St.,  N.  Y.  C 

Dept.  of  Research  and  Education,  Rev.  F. 

E.  Johnson,   Sec'y. 

Commissions:  Church  and  Social  Service, 
Rev.  W.  M.  Tippy,  Sec'y;  International 
Justice  and  Goodwill:  Rev.  S.  L.  Gulick, 
Sec'y;  Church  and  Race  Relations:  Dr. 
G.  E.  Haynes,  Sec'y. 


HAMPTON  INSTITUTE -Trains  Negro  and 
Indian  youth  for  community  service.  Ad- 
vanced courses:  agriculture,  builders,  busi- 
ness, home-economics,  normal.  Publishes 
"Southern  Workman"  and  free  material  on 
Negro  problems.  J.  E.  Gregg,  principal. 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  METHODS  OF 
PREVENTING  DELINQUENCY— 

Graham  Romeyn  Taylor  executive  director, 
50  East  42nd  Street,  New  York.  To  pro- 
mote the  adoption  of  sound  methods  in  this 
field,  with  particular  reference  to  psychiatric 
clinics,  visiting  teacher  work,  and  training 
for  these  and  similar  services;  to  conduct 
related  studies,  education  and  publication; 
and  to  interpret  the  work  of  the  Common- 
wealth Fund  Program  for  the  Prevention  of 
Delinquency. 


On  "Spreading  Thin" 

AN  old  German  scholar,  on  his 
deathbed,  bewailed  the  shortness 
of  his  life  saying: 

"All  my  life  I  have  given  to  a  study 
of  the  dative  and  ablative  in  Horace's 
odes.  I  attempted  too  much.  Why 
did  I  not  confine  my  efforts  to  the 
dative?" 

So  it  is  with  all  of  us.  We  are 
tempted  to  try  to  learn  something 
about  too  many  things.  We  spread 
too  thin. 

Each  social  agency  listed  on  this 
page  covers  a  subject  which  alone  could 
absorb  many  lifetimes  of  study  by  the 
individual  reader  of  The  Survey.  In 
its  particular  field,  each  agency  has 
given  years  of  the  time  of  its  trained 
personnel  to  research.  The  informa- 
tion it  has  gathered  is  offered  to  Sur- 
vey readers  on  request.  (Please  make 
your  request  specific.) 

Don't  "spread  thin."  Select  the 
one  subject  that  interests  you  most. 
Ask  the  agency  which  covers  that  sub- 
ject to  help  you  study  it.  Make  a 
hobby  of  it. 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS— Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president; 
Miss  Mabel  Cratty,  general  secretary,  600 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City.  This 
organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive 
and  traveling  secretaries  to  cover  work  in 
the  United  States  in  1,034  local  Y.  W. 
C  A.'s  on  behalf  of  the  industrial,  business, 
student,  foreign  born,  Indian,  Colored  and 
younger  girls.  It  has  159  American  secre- 
taries at  work  in  49  centers  in  the  Orient, 
Latin  America  and  Europe. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMIT- 
TEE Wiley  H.  Swift,  acting  general  sec- 
retary, 215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  To 
improve  child  labor  legislation;  to  conduct 
investigation  in  local  communities;  to  advise 
on  ad  mi  nits  ration ;  to  furnish  information. 
Annual  membership.  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and 
$  1 00  includes  monthly  publication,  "The 
American  Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSO- 
CIATION, INC.  (est.  1912,  incorp.  1914), 
70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  (tel.  Chelsea  8774). 
Promotes  as  its  chief  object  the  building  of 
character  in  the  children  of  America  through 
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the  harmonious  development  of  their  bodies, 
minds,  and  spirits.  Its  method  is,  in  co- 
operation with  other  organizations,  to  orig- 
inate and  disseminate  educational  material  in 
the  form  of  posters,  books,  bulletins,  charts, 
slides,  and  insignia.  Through  its  "Knight- 
hood of  Youth  it  provides  homes,  schools 
and  church  schools  with  a  method  of  char- 
acter training  through  actual  practice.  Offi- 
cers: Dr.  John  H.  Finley.  Pres.;  Charles 
F.  Powlison,  Gen.  Sec'y. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR 
MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC.-Dr.  William 

H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charles 
P.  Emerson,  president;  Dr.  Frankwood  E. 
Williams,  medical  director;  Dr.  Clarence  J. 
D' Alton,  executive  assistant ;  Clifford  W. 
Beers,  secretary;  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene, 
mental  and  nervous  disorders,  feebleminded- 
ness, epilepsy,  inebriety,  delinquency,  and 
other  mental  problems  in  human  behavior, 
education,  industry  psychiatric  social  serv- 
ice, etc.  "Mental  Hygiene,"  quarterly,  $3.00 
a  year;  "Mental  Hygiene  Bulletin,"  month- 
ly, $.50  a  year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE 
PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS— 

Lewis  H.  Carris,  managing  director;  Mrs. 
Winifred  Hathaway,  associate  director ;  Dr. 
B.  Franklin  Royer,  medical  director,  and 
Miss  Eleanor  P.  Brown,  secretary ;  3  70 
Seventh  Ave.,  New  York.  Objects:  To  fur- 
nish information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
lectures,  personal  service  for  local  organiza- 
tions and  legislation,  publish  literature  of 
movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost. 
Includes  New  York  State  Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 

WORK — John  A.  Lapp,  president,  Chicago, 
111.;  Howard  R.  Knight,  secretary,  277  E. 
Long  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  conference 
is  an  organization  to  discuss  the  principles 
of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each 
year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes 
in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the 
meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin. 
The  fifty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Con- 
ference will  be  held  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
May  11-18,  1927.  Proceedings  are  sent  free 
of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of 
a  membership  fee  of  frve  dollars. 

THE  NATIONAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
FOR  INSTITUTION  EXECUTIVES 
AND  OTHER  WORKERS-At  the  Chil- 
dren's Village.  Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudson,  New 
York.  To  furnish  adequate  training  to 
properly  qualified  people  wishing  to  engage 
in,  or  already  engaged  in,  institution  work. 
Provide  opportunity  for  carefully  guided 
study  in  all  phases  of  institution  manage- 
ment and  activity.  Aims  to  furnish  a 
trained  personnel  for  child  caring  Institu- 
tions. The  first  and  only  school  of  its  kind 
in  the  country.  For  further  information 
address  Calvin  Derrick,  Dean. 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE-For    social 

service  among  Negroes.  L.  Hollingsworth 
Wood,  pres. ;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec, 
sec'y;  127  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Estab- 
lishes committees  of  white  and  colored  people 
to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains 
Negro  social  workers.  Publishes  "Oppor- 
tunity"— a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 

NATIONAL      WOMAN'S      CHRISTIAN 

TEMPERANCE  UNION— Anna  A.  Gor- 
don, president;  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago 
Avenue,  Evanston,  Illinois.  To  secure  ef- 
fective enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment, to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  through  the  department  of  Child 
Welfare,  Women  in  Industry,  Social  Moral- 
ity, Scientific  Temperance  Instruction,  Amer- 
icanization and  other  allied  fields  of  en- 
deavor. Official  publications  "The  Union 
Signal"  published  at  Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 

LEAGUE — Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  honor- 
ary president;  Miss  Rose  Sdineiderman, 
president;  311  South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chi- 
cago, III.  Stands  for  self-government  in 
the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also 
for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation. 
Information  given. 

us,  it   identifies  you.) 


DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


PLAYGROUND      AND      RECREATION 
ASSOCIATION      OF     AMERICA— 

315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Joseph 
Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary. 
Special  attention  given  to  organization  of 
year-round  municipal  recreation  systems.  In- 
formation available  on  playground  and  com- 
munity center  activities  and  administration. 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION -For   the 

Improvement  of  Living  Conditions— John  M. 
Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
Departments:  Charity  Organization,  Delin- 
quency and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statis- 
tics, Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the 
public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form 
some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its 
work.  Caatlogue  sent  upon  request. 


TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE_An  institution  for 
the  training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment 
m  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases 
of  the  race  problem  and  of  the  Tuskegee 
idea  and  methods;  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin- 
cipal; W.  H.  Carter,  treasurer;  A,  L. 
Holsey,  secretary,  Tuskegee  Institute,  Ala. 

WORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF 

AMERICA— Spencer  Miller,  Jr.,  sec'y: 
476  West  24th  St.  A  clearing-house  for 
Workers'  Education. 


and  our  sacred  honor. 

BUT    the    War    did    more 
than    destroy    the    great 

momevent  for  economic  eman-      

cipation  and  scatter  the  forces 

mobilized  in  that  cause.  It  shook  men's  confidence  in  the  sound- 
ness and  feasibility  of  the  entire  enterprise.  It  swept  men's 
hearts  with  a  wave  of  disillusionment  unprecedented  in  the 
history  of  our  young  and  ardent  democracy.  Up  to  1914  all 
things  had  seemed  possible  here  in  America.  It  was  a  stu- 
pendous undertaking — to  subdue  the  power  and  arrogance  of 
organized  capitalism  and  remould  it  to  the  democratic  pattern 
of  the  rights  of  man!  We  must  grapple  with  a  system  infin- 
itely more  potent  than  the  slave  oligarchy  of  the  last  century — 
meet  a  conflict  of  crisis  and  disaster  more  terrific,  perhaps, 
than  that  of  the  Civil  War.  But  we  could  do  it!  The  ideal- 
ism of  America  was  alert  and  determined!  Our  people,  born 
and  bred  of  pioneer  stock,  had  only  to  see  the  new  frontier, 
and  catch  the  vision  of  its  larger,  freer  life,  to  yield  at  once 
to  the  pull  of  its  attraction.  For  the  very  stars  in  their  courses 
were  fighting  for  us.  Ours  was  "a  manifest  destiny."  Amer- 
ica was  the  promised  land — and  the  promise  was  just  around 
the  corner. 

But  now  all  this  is  changed.  We  have  no  confidence  any 
more — nq  confidence  even  that  we  were  ever  justified  in 
having  confidence !  For  we  see  America  differently  today. 
We  discover  not  that  our  hope  of  it  is  gone,  but  that  this 
hope  never  really  existed  except  as  an  illusion.  It  might  have 
existed — and  been  in  time  fulfilled,  for  America  was  a  new 
world  ready  for  any  destiny.  But  this  destiny  was  not  a  God's 
decree  but  of  man's  making,  and  this  making  was  betrayed. 
Instead  of  being  what  it  seemed  to  be  and  might  have  been, 
the  promised  land  of  man's  age-old  seeking,  America  is  only 
the  promised  land  of  one  little  period  of  his  striving.  America 
in  other  words,  is  become  the  paradise  of  capitalism.  An 
economic  system  shaken  to  its  foundations  in  Europe  by  the 
War,  has  in  this  country  by  that  same  War  been  reestablished 
on  foundations  that  threaten  to  endure  so  long  as  this  civil- 
ization of  ours  lasts  at  all.  Capitalization  here  is  so  powerful 
that  it  can  afford  to  be  blessed;  its  despotism  is  so  sure  that  it 
amuses  itself  with  being  benevolent.  Our  people  are  fat, 
corrupt,  contented.  But  we  are  slaves  just  the  same.  No 
abundance  of  wealth,  no  distribution  of  material  comforts  and 
luxuries,  no  gracious  lifting  of  the  standards  of  life  and  labor, 
can  alter  the  reality  that  we  are  the  bondsmen  of  a  system 
rooted  in  the  exploitation  of  life  in  the  interest  of  property. 
The  fact  that  conditions  are  so  extraordinary  in  this  country 
that  for  the  first  time  since  the  Industrial  Revolution  capital- 
istic exploitation  can  keep  a  people  in  reasonable  comfort, 
instead  of  casting  them  into  utter  poverty,  only  aggravates 
a  prospect  which  is  thereby  revealed  as  a  Utopia  which  some 
men  are  too  selfish  and  most  men  too  stupid  or  indifferent  to 
achieve. 

What  is  worth  fighting  for  in  such  a  situation?  What  in- 
deed, cry  the  "tired  radicals"?  Prohibition — undoubtedly; 
birth  control — if  we  be  wise;  child  labor  reform — for  every 
mercy's  sake;  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment — in  the 
name  of  justice.  But  the  system  itself — that  enfame,  to  quote 
the  word  which  Voltaire  flung  at  the  dominant  despotism  of  his 
day — how  can  we  crush  that?  "A  radical  movement  flourishes," 
says  a  contemporary  authority,  "only  when  there  is  some  hope 


WHAT  IS  WORTH  FIGHTING  FOR 
IN  AMERICAN  LIFE 
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of  immediate  achievement,  or 
when  conditions  make  men 
desperate."  Neither  condition 
exists,  or  may  ever  exist,  in 
any  rime  now  visible,  in  this 
country. 

When  capitalism  has  collapsed,  in  accordance  with  the  Sid- 
ney and  Beatrice  Webb  formula,  everywhere  else  in  the  world, 
it  may  well  find  in  America  its  last  impregnable  bul- 
wark of  survival.  Such  abundance  of  natural  resources,  such 
wealth  of  human  material,  such  technical  efficiency  and 
mechanical  ingenuity,  are  not  going  to  be  exhausted  in  one 
generation  or  two.  Yet  must  we  fight,  as  Voltaire  fought 
for  a  revolution  which  he  never  saw,  as  Keir  Harde  fought 
in  darkness  for  a  light  which  burned  only  in  his  radiant  souL 
Fight  if  only  for  our  own  sake,  as  a  matter  of  spiritual  self- 
respect  ! 

And  as  we  fight,  we  can  find  courage  by  looking  else- 
where— abroad  over  the  world  where  fights  are  being  fought 
through  to  triumphant  issues — to  India  where  Gandhi 
and  his  devoted  millions  arc  battling  against  the  corruptive 
and  enslaving  influences  of  western  life,  to  Russia  where 
the  first  vast  experiment  in  economic  as  contrasted  with 
political  democracy  is  slowly  making  way,  to  England 
where  a  militant  labor  movement  is  preparing  to  take  over 
and  refashion  the  tumbling  edifice  of  British  imperialism. 
Here  may  we  feed  our  starving  hopes,  reanimate  our  dying 
faith,  by  living  for  the  moment  in  victories  which  we 
can  help  but  cannot  share.  Thus  did  the  English  liberals  in 
the  long  midnight  from  1789  to  1815.  Darkness  was  in  their 
land,  but  across  the  Channel,  in  revolutionary  France,  they 
saw  a  star,  flaming  red  and  terrible,  but  promising  none  the 
less  the  coming  of  the  day. 


W 


I  see,  as  I  look  at  the  world  today,  is  a  shifting 
the  center  of  human  destiny.  For  a  hundred  years — 
throughout  all  the  nineteenth  century — that  center  was  in 
America.  Here  were  focussed  the  hopes,  as  here  were  turned 
the  eyes,  of  men.  It  was  in  this  country  that  humanity  was  at 
last  to  gain  release  from  poverty,  oppression,  war,  and  death. 
This  was  the  New  Atlantic  in  fact  and  not  in  fable.  But  the 
twentieth  century  has  brought  a  change.  The  America  which 
captured  and  subdued  the  slave  forever  has  herself  been  cap- 
tured and  subdued  by  capitalism.  In  a  world  destined  to 
revolutionary  triumphs  of  industrial  democracy  in  this  cen- 
tury, as  it  enjoyed  similar  triumphs  of  political  democracy  in 
the  last  century,  America's  role  of  leadership  is  forfeit.  She 
no  longer  has  any  significance,  at  least  for  the  present  genera- 
tion, except  the  awful  significance  of  a  people  who  have  al- 
lowed the  promise  of  their  years  to  be  defeated  by  the  fat 
materialism  of  a  corrupt  age. 

The  light  of  hope  now  burns  elsewhere,  in  other  places,  on 
far  horizons.  The  center  of  human  destiny,  as  I  have  said, 
has  shifted.  What  really  matters  at  this  moment  is  what 
is  happening  in  India,  in  Russia,  in  Great  Britain.  Here  the 
fight  is  lagging.  There  is  nothing  that  we  can  do  but  beat 
ourselves  to  pieces  against  the  solidly  triumphant  front  of 
capitalism  at  home  and  imperialism  abroad.  We  can  die 
"against  the  wall,"  as  Matthew  Arnold  urged.  But  in  Russia 
the  wall  has  tumbled,  in  England  it  is  tumbling,  and  in  India 
it  is  getting  shaky.  It  is  in  these  (Continued  on  page  608) 
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112  East  19th  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 

SUPERINTENDENT  WANTED  FOR 
JEWISH  ORPHAN  HOME.  Must  have 
previous  experience,  good  reference,  execu- 
tive ability,  good  knowledge  of  Jewish 
religion  and  love  for  Jewish  Traditions 
and  be  well  Americanized.  Very  attrac- 
tive offer  for  the  suitable  person — man  or 
woman.  Write  and  state  details,  Box  5703 
SURVEY. 

WANTED:  At  once  a  medical  social 
worker  by  a  Jewish  Hospital  in  Eastern 
city.  One  with  case  work  experience  pre- 
ferred. 5698  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Jewish  woman  with  execu- 
tive ability,  experienced  in  settlement  work 
and  thoroughly  conversant  with  case  work 
and  dav  nurseries.  5677  SURVEY. 

SUPERINTENDENT  (man)  for  cottage 
community  in  the  country  near  New  York 
of  about  two  hundred  boys  and  girls.  Per- 
manent position  for  educator.  Answer 
fully,  stating  age,  family,  religion,  salary 
desired,  all  previous  positions  occupied. 
If  photograph  is  enclosed  it  will  be  re- 
turned. 5722  SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED  case-worker  as  Secre- 
tary for  Bureau  of  Family  Service  in  small 
Wisconsin  city.  Also  assistant  secretary 
wanted.  5716  SURVEY. 

MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORKER  by  Jew- 
ish Hospital  in  Eastern  City.  One  with 
family  case  work  experience  preferred. 
5720  SURVEY. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  latwr- 
atory  technicians  for  excellent  hospital 
poiitions  everywhere.  Write  for  free  book 
DOW.  Aznoe'i  Central  Registry  for  Nurses, 
30  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

COOPERATIVE  PLACEMENT  SERV- 
ICE. Social  workers,  secretaries,  super- 
intendents, matrons,  housekeepers,  dieti- 
tians, cafeteria  managers.  The  Richards 
Bureau,  68  Barnes  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED — Jewish  woman  with  execu- 
tive ability,  having  case  work  experience 
for  Big  Brother  Work,  in  mid-Western 
locality.  Must  speak  Yiddish.  5717  SURVEY. 

WANTED  a  young  couple  (Jewish)  for 
a  small  Jewish  orphanage,  man  to  have 
charge  of  boys'  department,  wife  care  of 
linens  and  sewing,  also  assisting  in  girls' 
department.  Man  having  opportunity  of 
studying  at  a  splendid  University.  Excel- 
lent quarters.  Salary  $1200  per  year.  State 
full  qualifications  in  first  letter.  Box  5714. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  of  training  and  ex- 
perience wanted  to  take  charge  of  Girls 
Department  in  modern  community  center. 
Must  have  knowledge  of  work  with  un- 
usual girls.  State  age,  experience,  and 
salary  desired.  All  correspondence  will 
be  strictly  confidential.  5719  SURVEY. 

SUPERVISOR  for  boys  in  Hebrew  Or- 
phans' Home  wanted.  State  qualifications, 
experience,  references.  Box  5713. 


WANTED:  by  State  Charities  Aid  As- 
sociation. Case  workers  for  children  in 
western  New  York  counties.  Salaries  $1800 
to  $2000.  H.  Ida  Curry,  105  Egst  22nd 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


AN  EXPERIENCED  and  trained  super- 
intendent for  Working  Boys'  Club.  Ad- 
dress Box  40,  Waco,  Texas. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY 


WE  HAVE  OPENINGS  in  Sales  De- 
partment for  several  men  of  vision  and 
personality.  Dignified  work  with  annually 
increasing  income.  Isadore  Fried,  General 
Agent,  New  England  Mutual  Life  Ins. 
Company,  1440  Broadway. 


Fitting  Capacity  to  Opportunity 

A  Message  to  Employers 

The  Executive  Service  Corporation  maintains  a  Social  Service  Division  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Gertrude  D.  Holmes,  herself  a  trained  social  worker, 
to  give  ready  counsel  to  social  work  executives. 

Men  and  women  available  at  once  for  such  positions  as  Family  Case  Work, 
Medical  and  Psychiatric  Social  Work,  Settlements,  Day  Nurseries,  Boys  and 
Girls  Clubs,  Homes  for  Delinquent  Girls,  Orphanages,  Child  Welfare,  In- 
dustrial and  Public  Health  positions. 

When  you  have  a  position  to  fill  notify  us  of  your  requirements. 

EXECUTIVE  SERVICE  CORPORATION 

SOCIAL  WELFARE  DIVISION 

GERTRUDE  D.  HOLMES,  Director 

Pershing  Square  Bldg.  New  York  City 


PSYCHIATRIC  case  workers,  highly 
trained,  attractive  personality,  25  to  35 
years  old,  unusual  salaries.  Write  details 
immediately  to  Box  5724  SURVEY. 

GOVERNESSES,  companions,  tutors  of 
exceptional  ability  and  personality  are  de- 
sired at  unusual  salaries.  Write  full  de- 
tails to  Box  5725  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Superintendent  for  Day 
Nursery  on  the  lower  west  side  New  York 
City.  Please  state  training,  experience  and 
salary  expected.  5726  SURVEY. 

ATTRACTIVE  openings  for  counsellors 
at  Camp  Louise,  for  girls,  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains,  Md.  Apply  to  1216  E.  Balti- 
more Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

PSYCHIATRIC  worker,  Jewish,  grad- 
uate school  of  social  work,  five  years  case 
work  experience.  Prefers  work  with  chil- 
dren. 5728  SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED  Head  Councillor  for 
Boys  Summer  Camp,  desires  position  as 
such  for  the  coming  season.  Can  bring 
capable  councillors,  if  desired  to  complete 
staff.  5723  SURVEY. 

WOMAN  ORGANIZER  of  rare  exper- 
ience and  ability  in  Field  Work.  Exper- 
ienced executive  in  social  service.  College 
graduate.  5715  SURVEY. 

POSITION  WANTED  by  experienced 
social  case  worker.  Institutional  work 
preferred.  5721  SURVEY. 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  or  Per- 
sonnel Director — Age  28,  single,  college 
graduate  with  three  years  post  graduate 
studies.  Now  employed  bv  large  social 
organization.  Desirous  of  connecting  with 
social,  educational  or  business  organiza- 
tion where  training,  experience  and  execu- 
tive ability  are  needed.  5718  SURVEY. 

EXECUTIVE:  Thorough  knowledge  all 
phases  institutional  work.  Experienced  in 
athletic  activities.  Experienced  director  of 
agricultural  projects.  Eight  years  practi- 
cal experience  in  child  welfare  work.  5688 
SURVEY. 

AVAILABLE  :  Woman,  University 
training  in  commerce,  Administration  and 
Hotel  Management,  wide  experience  cov- 
ering three  years  extension  secretary  Uni- 
versity; Personnel  officer  in  large  indus- 
trial plant;  social  secretary  and  lecturer 
on  psychology,  pedagogics  in  large  sani- 
tarium, desires  position  where  experience 
and  education  will  find  opportunity  for 
development.  5727  SURVEY. 

BOYS  WORK  EXECUTIVE,  JEWISH. 
Ten  years  experience  with  problem  boys, 
homeless  men,  etc.,  seeks  administrative 
position  in  children's  Institution  or  in 
charge  of  Probation  or  After-Care  De- 
partment. Address  5690  SURVEY. 


"Home- Making  as  a  Profession" 
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Tl  COLLEGIATE  SERVICE, 

INC. 

437  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Occupational  Bureau 
for  College  Women 

in  the  fields  of  business,  social 
work  and  teaching. 
(Send  for   registration  forms) 


PRACTICAL  TRAINING 


WANTED:  A  limited  number  of  young 
women  to  take  one  year's  practical  training 
for  Christian  Social  service  in  a  chain  of 
Homes  dealing  with  delinquent  girls.  Es- 
sential requirements:  character,  tact,  judge- 
ment, high  school  education  and  a  real 
desire  to  enter  this  class  of  work.  Travel- 
ing expenses  and  $10.00  a  month  during 
training.  Write  408  Duke  Street,  Alexan- 
dria, Va. 


TRAINING  SCHOOL 


Do  You  Know  the  Need 


-for  trained  executives  and  other 


workers  in  institutions? 

Do  you  realize  the  constant  demand 
from  Boards  of  Directors  for  practi- 
cally trained  workers  to  fill  important 
positions? 

The  new  National  Training  School 
for  Institution  Executives  and  other 
Workers  at  the  Children's  Village, 
Dobbs  Ferry,  offers  practical,  techni- 
cal training,  for  this  field. 

The  first  and  only  school  of  its  typ« 
in  the  country. 

Warmly  endorsed  by  State  Depart- 
ments of  Welfare  and  Boards  of  In- 
stitution Control. 

Endorsed  and  partially  financed  by 
the  Laura  Spellman  Rockefeller  Mem- 
orial. 

We  are  unable  to  fill  continuous  re- 
quests coming  to  us  for  well  trained 
personnel. 

For   further   information   address 
CALVIN    DERRICK,  Dean 

THE   NATIONAL   TRAINING   SCHOOL 

FOR    INSTITUTION     EXECUTIVES 

AND    OTHER    WORKERS 

Dobbs  Ferry  on   Hudson 

New  York 


TOURS 


WORLD 

STUDY  TOURS 
Exceptional  oppor- 
tunity for  Students, 
Teachers.     Lectur- 
ers. 

Experienced    Lead- 
ers. 


Acquaintance 
TOURS 
PLEASURE 

TOURS 

Sailing    each    week 
Best   Ships  —   Low 

Rates 
Send   for  Booklet 


Student's    Tours — Low    Priced 

Itineraries     Specially    Arranged 

1   West   49th    St.,    N.    Y.    City.    Circle   2511 


EUROPE 


iTovTonr 


RESORT 


WHERE  TO  LIVE 

Manhattan  Beach  Hotel,  New  York 

Live  in  a  modern  fireproof  hotel  by  the 
seashore  for  less  than  in  the  crowded  city. 
Home-like  comforts.  Moderate-priced  res- 
taurant; maid,  valet  and  telephone  service. 
Winter  rates:  $12  per  week  for  two,  37 
minutes  from  Times  Square,  B.  M.  T. 
Telephone  Sheepshead  3000. 

CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 

Fifty  cents  a  line  for  four  insertion!,  copy 
to    remain    unchanged. 

COOKING  FOR  PROFIT,  by  Alice  Bradley, 
describes  home-study  course,  which  in- 
cludes catering,  tea  room,  cafeteria  and 
lunch  room  management.  "51  Ways  to 
Make  Money"  free.  Am.  School  of  Home 
Economics,  5772  Drexel  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Easterly  Ave.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

SMALLPOX — A  PREVENTABLE  DISEASE.  The 
salient  facts  about  small  pox  and  vac- 
cination. Write  for  Pamphlet  "S".  5 
cents  per  copy.  American  Association 
for  Medical  Progress,  370  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

"How  To  BECOME  A  CITIZEN  OF  THI 
UNITED  STATES."  44  page  pamphlet  con- 
taining a  clear  statement  of  the  proced- 
ure for  acquiring  citizenship,  the  latest 
authentic  information,  useful  to  agencies 
dealing  with  naturalization  matters  and 
an  appendix  of  specimen  questions  and 
answers.  2$c  a  copy.  Foreign  Language 
Information  Service,  222  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  City. 

PERIODICALS 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  or  NURSING  ihows 
the  part  which  trained  nurse*  are  taking 
in  die  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it 
in  your  library.  $3.00  a  year.  19  W. 
Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE:  quarterly:  $3.00  a  year: 
published  by  the  National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Avenue, 
New  York. 


REDCLIFFE 

AN  ATTRACTIVE  COUNTRY  HOME 
A  delightful  old  manor  house  with  every 
modern  convenience,  on  an  estate  of  eight- 
een acres  of  pines,  overlooking  the  river. 
Excellent  home  cooking;  own  garden  and 
milk.  The  place  receives  only  quiet  and 
cultured  people.  One  hour  from  New  York 
city  by  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Referen- 
£??.  exchanged.  Address  THE  MISSES 
SCHENCK.  Redcliffe,  New  Brunswick. 
N.  J.  Phone  3024.  New  Brunswick 


FOR  THE  HOME 


Bradlw.    fuuu.    .rp.n. 
ihowi  juit  knr  t*  nak<  HMM 

cooking,    cake-maklnf,    eaody- 
maKlni  five  big  praflu.  H*w  M 

.  run  profitable  TEA    ROOMS, 

M»t*r  Inns,  Cafeteria*,  etc. — aver  11  Ways 
»    Make    Money !    Write    tadar    f«r    llliu 
booklet   "Cooking   tor   Profit,"    It'i   ruin, 
i  School   of   Homt    Economics,  849  E.  58lh  Street,  Oiicaie 


Multigraphing 

Typewriting 

Mailing 


Better,  Cheaper, [Quicker 

We    have    complete    equipment 
and  an  expert  staff  to  do  your 
Mimeographing 
Multigraphing 
Addressing 
Mailing 

If  you  will  investigate  you  will  find  that 

we  can  do  it  better,  quicker  and  cheaper 

than   you  can  in   your  own   office. 

Let  us  estimate  on  your  next  job 

Webster   Letter  Addressing  & 

Mailing   Company 

34th   Street  at  8th   Avenue 

Ashland   1830 


Advertise  Your 
Wants  in  The  Survey 
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Fifth  Avenue  Letter  Shop,  Inc. 

40  East  22nd  Street 

tUltiiraphinil  Caledonia  9664-5-6  I      .JJMlili-« 
Tjpewntiof    '  '      Addreuni 

Ask  The  Surrey  about  Us! 


BOOKS 

MARRIAGE  and  DIVORCE 

By  MILTON  IVES  LIVY  $1.00  prepaid 

A  complete  compilation  of  both  the 
divorce  and  marriage  laws  of  48  States, 
with  a  comprehensive  discussion  of  the 
evils  and  remedies  of  the  divorce  laws 
in  the  United  States. 

MILTON   IVES  LIVY,  233  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
us,  it  identifies   you.) 


WHAT  IS  WORTH  FIGHTING  FOR 

IN  AMERICAN  LIFE 

(Continued  from  page  605) 


places  that  the  victories  of  our  time  are  coming.  It  is  there 
rather  than  here  that  things  worth  fighting  for  exist. 

But  this  is  no  reason  for  discouragement,  except  to  the 
American  who  cannot  see  beyond  the  borders  of  his  own 
country.  It  is  humanity  that  counts,  not  the  single  nation. 
What  we  need  here  is  the  universal  viewpoint,  which  discovers 
that  one  unchanging  battle  for  mankind  which  never  ends.  The 
front  of  such  a  battle  is  in  no  one  soil;  it  stretches  from  con- 
tinent to  sea,  from  sea  to  continent,  as  the  western  front  of 
the  Allies  stretched  from  Belgium  to  France,  and  from  France 
to  Switzerland.  This  front  is  held  by  no  one  flag  or  army; 
it  martials  the  hosts  of  humankind  as  the  Allies  martialed 
the  regiments  of  a  dozen  nations.  This  front  at  different 
points  moves  forward,  or  moves  back,  or  digs  in  and  holds 
its  own.  But  it's  all  the  same  great  cause,  commanded  by 
some  master  mind  to  the  same  great  end.  Today  I  see  Amer- 
ica beset  by  forces  overwhelmingly  powerful  and  thus  for  the 
moment  not  to  be  overcome.  All  we  can  do  is  to  possess  our 
souls,  and  if  possible  hold  some  remnant  of  our  strength 
together.  But  at  other  points  in  the  field,  the  banners  are 
lifted,  the  trumpets  sounding,  the  lines  surging  forward — pain- 
fully, slowly,  to  be  sure,  but  forward.  And  some  day,  near 
or  far,  our  turn  will  come  again.  We  also  shall  win  the  victory. 

What  matters,  therefore,  what  is  happening  to  us  here 
now?  What  matters  any  fate,  at  any  place  or  moment,  if  it 
is  the  eternal  principle  of  right  which  we  are  serving?  "Our 
principle,"  said  Abraham  Lincoln,  to  an  audience  of  Kansans 
in  a  day  black  for  the  cause  of  freedon,  "our  principle,  how- 
ever baffled  or  delayed,  will  finally  triumph,  I  do  not  permit 
myself  to  doubt.  Men  will  pass  away — die,  die  politically 
and  naturally;  but  the  principle  will  live  and  live  forever. 
Organizations  rallied  around  that  principle  may  go  to  pieces, 
thereby  losing  all  their  time  and  labor;  but  the  principle  will 
remain,  and  will  reproduce  another,  and  another,  till  the 
final  triumph  will  come." 


TEN  YEARS 

(Continued  from   page   575) 


of  his  program.  The  world  has  felt  that  he  was  ruthless  and 
cruel,  but  the  fact  is  that  Lenin  was  one  of  the  most  merciful 
figures  in  the  Bolshevik  party.  He  usually  advocated  leniency 
toward  his  enemies.  He  was  willing  to  flay  an  opponent  un- 
mercifully in  a  public  speech,  but  be  friendly  afterwards.  In 
debate,  he  has  called  some  of  his  closest  supporters  fools  and 
idiots,  but  he  never  lost  their  admiration.  He  was  very  differ- 
ent from  Woodrow  Wilson  in  that  he  picked  the  strongest  men 
to  serve  with  and  around  him,  and  he  gave  them  as  much 
power  and  responsibility  as  they  could  use.  Actually,  Lenin 
did  not  have  so  much  legal  power  as  Stalin  now  holds. 

Lenin  was  willing  to  pay  the  cost  of  what  he  undertook. 
He  never  looked  back.  Through  prison  and  exile,  through 
assassination  and  civil  war,  he  went  steadily  forward  towards 
his  ideal.  He  lived  as  the  common  people  lived.  During  1921 
when  fuel  was  scarce,  he  himself  worked  in  a  cold  office. 

There  were,  indeed,  many  weaknesses  in  his  character.  He 
must  have  been  grossly  unfair  to  his  opponents,  but  more  than 
any  other  leader  of  the  world  today  he  was  able  to  make  the 
masses  feel  that  he  was  sharing  their  life,  their  sacrifices,  their 
hardships,  and  their  longings.  It  was  perhaps  this  trait  more 
than  any  other  which  makes  for  the  Lenin  cult  in  Russia  today. 
In  only  a  decade  his  name  has  come  to  be  worshipped.  One 
can  go  into  a  village  which  bitterly  condemns  the  Bolsheviks 
and  find  that  they  honor  Lenin.  His  name  will  probably  hold 
as  high  a  place  in  Russia  as  that  of  Washington  in  America. 

Stalin  sat  at  the  feet  of  Lenin  while  he  lived.  For  a  time 
he  was  his  secretary.  I  had  not  met  him  in  the  old  days, 
but  knew  that  he  served  on  Trotsky's  committee  which  en- 
gineered the  practical  details  of  seizing  the  power  from 
Kerensky.  His  life  story,  in  common  with  many  other  Bolshe- 
vik leaders,  is  more  dramatic  than  a  thrilling  adventure  story. 


Born  in  1879,  Stalin  has  probably  crowded  more  fighting 
action  into  forty-seven  years  than  any  other  surviving  ruler  in 
the  world.  His  father  was  a  Gruzin,  living  in  the  Province 
of  Tiflis,  in  the  Caucasus — a  peasant  who  did  shoe-repairing. 
The  family  name,  Dshugsahvili,  was  dropped  by  the  son  after 
he  had  been  repeatedly  arrested  by  the  Tsar's  police.  He  used 
a  number  of  revolutionary  pseudonyms,  but  Stalin,  which  means 
"steel,"  was  the  one  that  finally  held.  In  his  present  position 
the  name  is  not  entirely  inappropriate. 

Stalin's  mother  was  devoutly  religious,  and  he  himself  was 
sent  to  a  theological  school.  Caught  reading  Karl  Marx,  he 
was  expelled  from  the  seminary  and  at  eighteen  plunged  into 
revolutionary  agitation.  He  escaped  arrest  until  he  was  twenty- 
three,  when  he  was  sentenced  to  Siberia  for  three  years,  but 
he  managed  to  escape.  At  the  Congress  of  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic Party,  between  the  Bolshevik  and  the  Menshevik  fac- 
tions, Stalin  first  met  and  sided  with  Lenin.  From  that  time 
his  life  was  a  series  of  arrests,  escapes,  and  revolutionary  bat- 
tles for  his  party.  He  was  arrested  six  times,  spent  eight  years 
in  prison  or  exile,  escaped  five  times.  He  was  later  the  editor 
of  The  Truth,  the  Worker  and  Soldier,  Proletariat,  The 
Worker's  Way,  and  The  Worker. 

He  was  one  of  the  Committee  of  Five  that  managed  the 
Bolshevik  Revolution.  From  1917  to  1923,  as  people's  com- 
missar of  nationalities,  he  devised  the  successful  policy  of  giving 
autonomy  and  local  freedom  to  nationalities  within  the  Union. 
He  was  an  officer  in  the  fighting  against  Udenitch,  Denikin, 
and  the  Poles  and  was  decorated  with  the  highest  Soviet  order 
of  the  Red  Sign.  It  is  the  custom  for  soldiers  of  the  Red) 
Army  to  greet  a  commander  with  a  cheer.  On  the  front  near 
Petrograd  one  December,  Stalin  noticed  that  the  soldiers  did 
not  cheer  him.  Halting  one  Stalin  asked,  "Why?"  The  man 
pointed  to  his  feet,  clad  in  straw  sandals.  Stalin  took  off  his 
own  leather  boots  and  gave  them  to  the  soldier,  taking  in 
return  the  straw  sandals.  All  that  winter  he  wore  straw 
sandals. 

Stalin's  present  official  posts  are  general  secretary  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Russian  Communistic  Party,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Presidium  of  the  Central  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Union  of  Socialistic  Soviet  Republics,  and  a  member  of  the 
Presidium  of  the  All-Russian  Central  Executive  Committee. 
He  is  also  dominant  in  the  all-powerful  Political  Bureau. 

He  has  won  his  way  because  he  has  the  qualities  which  make 
for  a  good  political  boss.  He  is  a  good  mixer.  He  works 
through  others.  He  makes  few  speeches  but  has  a  group  or- 
ganization of  dependable  henchmen.  His  personal  qualities  win 
allegiance.  He  has  that  magnetic  personality  which  wins  per- 
sonal loyalty  on  the  part  of  the  few  but  does  not  captivate  the 
multitude,  as  Lenin  and  Trotsky  did.  He  is  fearless  and  self- 
sacrificing.  He  has  been  consistent  in  fighting  for  what  he  be- 
lieves to  be  right,  and  he  does  not  antagonize  anyone  except 
those  who  are  his  bitter  enemies.  He  has  built  up  a  political 
machine  which  rivals  some  of  the  most  powerful  in  our  own 
country.  Stalin  has,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  no  original  philosophy. 
His  merit  is  in  knowing  how  to  work  with  others. 

He  is  one  of  the  few  prominent  Russian  revolutionists  who 
have  not  lived  outside  of  Russia.  He  stands  for  a  purely  Rus- 
sian program  against  men  like  Zinovieff,  who  would  stake  more 
on  world  revolution.  His  policy  is  to  build  up  the  country 
for  the  benefit  of  both  peasants  and  workers  and  it  is  this 
which  is  likely  to  keep  him  in  power  for  some  time  to  come. 
To  sum  up  cryptically,  which  is  always  unfair:  The  Tsarist 
leaders  thought  in  terms  of  national  glory;  the  Kerensky  re- 
gime in  terms  of  western  democratic  idealogy  independent  of 
immediate  popular  desires ;  the  Bolsheviks  united  a  clearly 
thought-out  revolutionary  Marxian  philosophy  with  a  willing- 
ness to  give  the  masses  whatever  they  wanted  so  long  as  it 
did  not  jeopardize  their  goal.  Trotsky  was  the  action-genius 
of  the  Revolution,  Lenin  its  prophet,  Stalin  remains  its  most 
forceful  and  brilliant  politician. 

Here,  then,  is  the  epic  drama  of  the  Russian  revolution.  No 
one  can  say  that  it  has  not  produced  brilliant  leadership.  It  is 
too  early  to  appraise  it,  but  that  it  has  been  grossly  distorted, 
maliciously  maligned,  and  inexcusably  maltreated  by  American 
public  opinion  every  intelligent  student  of  Russian  affairs  must 
admit.  When  the  history  of  the  past  hundred  years  is  written, 
it  is  conceivable  that  outcast  and  despised  Russia  will  have  con- 
tributed as  much  to  human  progress  as  any  other  country. 
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The  Gist  of  It 
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"doubtful  fact  and  furious  fancy"  offered  as 
evidence  at  the  Senate  hearings  on  prohibition.  At 
their  annual  meeting  a  month  later,  the  settlements 
took  up  the  challenge,  collected  evidence  on  a 
country-wide  basis  and  next  month  will  publish  a 
report  on  it  written  by  Martha  Bensley  Bruere. 
Here  Dr.  Emerson  contributes  a  review,  or  pre- 
view, based  on  the  manuscript  which  will  appear 
later  as  a  Harper  book.  Page  613.  PROFESSOR 
GRAHAM  TAYLOR  is  the  warden  of  Chicago 
Commons.  Page  618.  BRUNO  LASKER  is  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  The  Inquiry,  in  New  York,  following 
long  service  on  The  Survey.  On  a  recent  trip  abroad 
he  was  able  to  bring  up  to  date  some  developments 


of  the  German  Youth  Movement,  of  which  he  was 
the  first  interpreter  to  American  readers.  Page  622. 

ROBERT  W.  BRUERE,  associate  editor  of  The 
Survey  and  secretary  on  industrial  relations  with 
the  J.iC.  Penney  Foundation,  here  interprets  the  study 
of  a  significant  strike  situation,  begun  four  months 
ago  and  just  published  under  the  title,  The  Strike 
of  Enginemen  on  the  Western  Maryland,  by  the 
Education  and  Research  Department  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches.  The  study  was  a  fine  piece 
of  cooperation  among  the  Federal  Council,  the 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Council  and  the  Cen- 
tral Conference  of  American  Rabbis.  Page  627. 
THERESA  WOLFSON  of  the  Union  Health  Center, 
New  York,  has  made  a  widely  ramified  study  of 
American  women  in  labor  organizations  as  the  basis 
for  her  recent  book,  The  Woman  Worker  and  the 
Trade  Unions  (International  Publishers),  reviewed 
in  The  Survey  for  January  15.  Page  629.  MARY 
DEWHURST  BLANKENHORN  is  executive  secretary  of 
the  New  York  State  Consumers'  League.  Page  630. 
DOROTHY  DEMING,  R.N.,  is  head  of  the  Visiting 
Nurse  Association  of  Holyoke,  Mass.  Her  paper  in 
this  issue  was  awarded  honorable  mention  in  the  first 
Harmon-Survey  quarterly  award  for  manuscripts 
dealing  with  public  health.  Page  632.  JULIUS  M. 
LEVY,  M.D.,  is  director  of  the  Division  of  Child 
Hygiene  of  the  Newark,  N.  J.,  Department  of 
Health,  and  consultant  in  the  Bureau  of  Child 
Hygiene,  State  Health  Department.  Page  635. 

/"CAROLINE  B.  SHERMAN  is  associate  economist- 
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Does  Prohibition  Work? 


By  HAVEN  EMERSON,  M.  D. 


DOES  prohibition  work?  All  the  world  wants 
to  know,  and  don't  we  owe  our  neighbors  an 
answer?  Have  we  an  answer  yet?  Of  course 
not.  But  here  are  fragments,  the  best  so  far 
discovered,  purely  of  urban  excavations.  This 
study  of  the  settlements  now  in  press  has  escaped  from  the 
fatal  appearance  of  finality,  born  of  a  trust  in  figures;  and 
it  is  neither  backyard  gossip,  nor  yet  a  sociological  seminar 
in  print.  It  is  the  unweighted,  bilateral  record  of  the  opin- 
ions and  observations,  the  memories,  reports,  tragedies  and 
comics  of  a  great  number  of  city  neighborhoods,  related  by 
social  workers,  both  those  settled  in  residence  and  living 
as  a  part  of  the  families  they  make  their  friends,  and  often, 
in  the  smaller  cities,  the  lonely  representative  of  civic  affairs. 

The  National  Federation  of  Settlements  created  a  com- 
mittee, the  vocation  or  hobby  of  all  native-born  Americans. 
The  committee  undertook  to  collect  authoritative  informa- 
tion upon  family  life  since  the  operation  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  came  to  disturb  the  complacence  of  our  volun- 
tary and  commercially  exploited  self-narcotization.  The 
author,  Martha  Bensley  Bruere,  and  her  collaborators, 
Mary  Parton  and  Marion  P.  S.  Kellogg,  play  the  part  of 
introducers  of  the  evidence.  They  canned  their  prejudices 
and  used  only  their  critical  judgment  in  selecting  material — 

t  proof,  nor  argument,  nor  propaganda  nor  popular  edu- 

tion,  but  stories  of  real  people  by  real  people,  and  well 

Id. 

This  racing,  tumultuous  story  of  instant  experience  touches 
part  of  rural  America,  bears  no  direct  testimony  upon 
reaction  to  prohibition  among  the  crisp  and  sodden  top 

id  bottom  crusts  of  our  national  pie,  but  for  the  sub- 
stance of  urban  United  States  we  have  a  serial  film,  clear, 
brief,  picked  out  with  the  sensitiveness  of  the  artist  and 
bound  together  by  a  firm  grasp  of  continental  geography 

d  international  race  travelogues. 


"Getting  down  to  some  sort  of  a  real  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion requires  retrospect,  explanation  and  particularly  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  setting  of  the  problem,  a  setting  composed 
of  geology  and  anthropology,  history  and  industry,  politics 
and  psychology,  and  also  a  determination  of  the  exact  point 
in  the  process  of  civilization  where  we  happen  to  be.  For 
the  passage  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  through  Con- 
gress was  a  small  thing  compared  with  its  passage  through 
our  times." 

These  United  States  are  not  yet  homogeneous  in  any 
respect  of  thought,  tradition,  emotion,  race,  history  or  wealth 
and  yet  from  the  four  corners  of  the  compass,  from  Cavalier 
and  Puritan,  pioneer  and  farmer,  plain  and  mountain,  .forest 
and  orchard  there  has  been  developed  out  of  common  experi- 
ence and  through  a  strong  bond  of  family  ambition  an  ideal 
of  freedom  from  commerce  in  liquor  such  as  has  never 
gripped  another  country  or  people. 

AT  least  seven  of  the  national  groups  from  which  have 
evolved  the  three,  five,-  seven-generation  peoples  of 
this  continent  who  call  themselves  Americans,  have  come 
to  wish  for  prohibition  because  of  the  way  of  life  of  their 
newly  created  fatherland.  This  desire  was  not  an  importa- 
tion, with  them  or  since  their  coming,  from  trans-Atlantic 
sources.  But,  and  there  is  always  the  exception,  these  same 
national  and  race  groups  in  the  greater  ocean  ports  and  in 
the  industrial  cities,  have,  shall  we  say,  reverted  to  so<alled 
cosmopolitan  European  standards  or  advanced  to  some  higher 
aim  of  individual  liberalism. 

As  for  the  newest  comers,  "the  reports  show  that  practically 
every  .foreign  group,  and  their  first  generation  born  in  this 
country,  is  drinking  now  and  is  making  its  own  beverages. 
So  far  as  our  social  workers  can  see,  prohibition  is  not  work- 
ing among  them  any  better  than  it  would  have  worked  in 
the  thirteen  colonies." 
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Will  they  change  as  their  predecessors  have?  Can  we 
arrive  at  a  common  law  and  usual  practice  in  social  cus- 
toms by  the  highways  of  education,  of  prosperity,  of  freedom 
from  the  grosser  forms  of  misery  and  the  vulgarities  of  undi- 
gested wealth?  What  do  the  social  workers,  the  people's 
observant  neighbors,  see  in  the  background — the  factors  of 
conflict  in  custom  and  opinion? 

"What  stands  out  most  conspicuously  in  the  returns  is 
the  fact  that  we  are  so  rich.  We  have  time  and  intent  for 
pleasure.  The  Puritan  idea  has  so  far  melted  in  the  warmth 
of  a  pretty  widely  distributed  surplus  as  to  break  down  a 
whole  series  of  ancestral  taboos.  We  have  become  able  to 
see  a  wide  range  of  not  unattractive  grays  between  the 
white  of  the  total  abstainer  and  the  black  of  the  gutter. 
Prohibition  has  slid  off  the  moral  plane  and  become  a  social 
and  economic  issue." 

We  are  found  by  these  social  scientists  to  have  obtained 
"the  civilization  of  a  surplus"  and  by  use  of  this  excess  wealth 
we  have  found  ways  never  before  so  wide  open  to  a  people, 
to  "escape  from  our  crimes  and  failures  and  pursue  our 
pleasures  and  excesses."  By  freedom  from  attachment  to 
the  soil  and  to  localities,  we  are  found  to  be  "less  bound  to 
face  the  consequences  of  our  own  acts  then  any  earlier 
peoples."  And  again,  as  part  of  the  very  freshly  painted 
foreground  of  our  picture,  there  is  the  new  citizen  status: 
"Free  women  are  less  inclined  to  stand  for  drunken  hus- 
bands in  whatever  class  of  society  they  live  and  especially 
so  when  they  happen  to  have  children."  "The  contentious 
fluid  irks  them  as  a  home 
companion"  and  yet  in  her 
escape  from  old  laws,  statu- 
tory and  of  the  drawing- 
room,  woman  found  that  not 
prohibition  but  the  times 
have  been  her  ally  in  drink- 
ing, if  she  chooses,  and  has 
the  price,  often  of  her  own 
earning. 

Other  partial  patterns  in 
the  picture  are  the  so-called 
intellectuals'  antipathy  to 
Puritanism,  and  the  cheap 
and  ready-to-serve  excuse  of 
"post  war  psychology." 

If  in  this  new  stage  of  civ- 
ilization, we  ire  continuing  to 
drink,  and  many  of  us  are, 
why  are  we  doing  it? 

Not  because  life  is  hard  for 
us  certainly.  The  need  to 
drown  our  sorrows  in  the 
flowing  bowl  is  not  nearly  so 
poignant  as  it  was.  We  are, 
take  it  by  and  large,  pretty 
comfortable,  thank  you,  and 
growing  better  day  by  day.  .  .  . 

From  coast  to  coast,  from 
Canada  to  the  Mexican  border, 
the  social  workers  tell  of  auto- 
mobiles and  homes,  of  silk 
stockings  and  insurance,  of  high 
school  for  the  children  and 
hospital  care  for  the  sick,  of 
mounting  savings  and  visits 
to  the  country;  of  the  things 
the  poor  have  dreamed  of, 
being  actually  in  their  hands. 
There  is  no  need  in  this  coun- 


WHAT  VOU  HAVE 
>  BEE1M  WAITING  FOR 


1W  STANDARD  DRAMA  THAT'  HAS  STbOD  THE  TESf  OP  YEARS 

ENDORSED  BY  THE  CLERGY  AMD  PRESS 

Ail  da.se.  of  People  have  witnessed  this  GREAT  MORAL  TEMPERANCE 
.DRAMA  and  have  Pronounced  «  the  Bat  ever  Presented. 

Al»LAY  THAT  WILL  INSTRUCT  AS  WELL  AS  AMUSE  YOU 

A  Play  for  Young  trd  Old.    It  will  teach  you  a  Lesson  that  you  will  never  forget. 


From  a  dodger  used  in  the  'jOs  and  '8os  and  current 
again  this  winter  in  New  York  at  a  revival  of  Ten 
Nights  in  a  Barroom  by  the  Triangle  Players  Club 


try  for  any  "misery  drinking."  We  have  food  and  clothes  and 
shelter  to  spare.  But  the  habit  of  drinking  to  mitigate  present 
ills  may  continue  long  after  the  ills  themselves  are  done  away. 

There  crops  up  everywhere  among  the  laborers  who  still 
buffet  the  earth  and  meet  the  vicissitudes  of  weather  the 
belief  that  alcohol  is  an  aid  to  work  or  a  reward  for  it  and 
an  incitement  to  pleasure,  though  there  begins  to  dawn, 
first  among  the  skilled  workers  and  now  and  again  in  the 
society  of  youth,  the  idea  that  the  work  is  quicker  and  better 
done,  pleasure  the  keener  and  more  of  it,  without  than  with 
the  liquor. 

Mimicry  still  holds  many  of  the  mature-bodied  infants 
in  its  fascinating  grip.  Imitation  of  the  conspicuous,  of  the 
well-to-do,  of  the  popular,  dramatic,  or  reckless,  is  one  of  the 
roles  of  "adult  infantilism."  A  very  constant  part  of  youth 
is  its  joy  in  doing  the  don'ts.  But  the  youthful  gesture  of 
revolt  is  not,  in  the  opinion  of  these  observers,  the  founda- 
tion of  a  habit. 

The  social  workers  point  out  with  apt  reference  that  we 
were  all  aliens  once.  Those  of  us  who  got  here  first  have 
a  special  job  to  help  the  followers  to  join  us  in  changing 
their  ways  with  their  country  of  residence,  that  is  their  ways 
of  handicap,  not  their  ways  of  self-expression.  Whatever 
we  do  or  say,  at  least  remember  that  the  newcomers,  the 
foreigners  as  we  call  them,  are  not  the  cause  of  our  major 
present  dilemma.  To  be  sure  they  know  how  to  make  wines 
and  spirits  in  their  homes  but  if  left  to  themselves  their 
product  would  not  leave  their  own  dining-room  or  kitchen. 

It  is  class  lawlessness,  the 
latest  and  most  unlovely  ex- 
pression of  the  power  of 
wealth  and  social  and  poli- 
tical position,  which  is  mak- 
ing the  demand  the  home 
stills  are  supplying.  It  is  the 
limousine  trade  .from  the 
"best  districts"  that  makes 
blind  tigers  out  of  first-floor 
flats  in  our  industrial  cities. 
Never  did  wealth  and  dis- 
tinction play  a  more  pitiful 
role.  It  is  the  power  to  buy, 
the  skill  in  evasion  of  the 
law  by  the  people  of  means, 
which  seems  to  the  social 
workers  the  chief  danger  to 
the  lives  and  families  of  the 
"unprivileged  class."  "It  is 
not  for  home  consumption 
that  children  tend  stills  in 
the  tenements.  No  rum-run- 
ner operates  to  supply  the 
thirst  of  the  man  who  earns 
•four  dollars  a  day." 

To  have  put  the  liquor 
trade  without  the  law,  to 
have  cut  the  saloons  out  of 
the  telephone  directories,  to 
have  made  it  inconvenient 
and  hazardous  to  find  and 
buy  and  drink  liquor  is  of 
itself  an  evidence  that  prohi- 
bition is  working.  The 
saloon  has  gone. 
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All  the  lawbreaking  being  admitted,  what  are  the 
social  conditions  that  may  be  attributed  to  prohibi- 
tion ?  In  our  blanket  of  prosperity,  there  is  through- 
out, the  warp  and  woof  of  non-alcoholic  habits.  The 
pre-prohibition  drink  bill  seems  in  many  places  al- 
most balanced  by  today's  increase  in  annual  savings. 
Says  one  witness:  "Whatever  prohibition  may  have 
done  for  the  idle  rich,  it  certainly  has  done  well  for 
the  laboring  poor."  Better  health,  less  drunkenness, 
more  schooling,  less  interruption  of  weekly  employ- 
ment, more  trade  in  clothing,  .food,  furniture  and 
automobiles — these  appear  to  be  incompatible  with 
drink.  The  less  the  liquor  budget  the  more  the 
family  has  of  comforts,  convenience,  security. 

To  the  physician  trained  to  accept  the  cruelty  as 
well  as  the  encouragement  of  the  symptoms  and 
history  of  the  individual  case  of  sickness,  there  is 
the  same  delight  in  obvious  accuracy,  the  same  sense 
of  satisfaction  in   the   revealing  though  disturbing 
diagnostic  points  which  these  social  engineers  have 
developed  in  viewing  the  natural  history  of  our  folk. 
Come  with  me  for  a  swing  around  the  circle — 
while  waiting  to  read  the  whole  story — first,  fever- 
ishly, that  of  your  own  home  town  or  state,  and 
then  with  glee  that  of  your  neighbors.     Here  you 
will  see  an  exhibition  of  state  and  racial  and  muni- 
cipal complexes.     Forget  the  prophetic  remarks  of 
health  officers,  the  precise  predictions  of  actuaries 
and  vital  statisticians,  even  the  solid  discoveries  of  physiolo- 
gists, if  you  will,  and  think  of  the  communities,   passing 
through  them,  as  human  families,  and  you  a  neighbor  at 
the  cross-roads,   taking  toll  of  seasoned  stories  from  your 
friends,  men  and  women  and  children. 

We  join  our  author  in  the  United  States  of  Minnesota, 
where  the  people  are  blonde,  blue-eyed  and  bony,  climbing 
into  a  good  organization  of  business  and  social  order  as  any 
75  per  cent  native-born  white  group  will.  Here  they  talk  and 
vote  dry  and  drink  wet,  and  resent  interference  with  personal 
and  folk  customs.  Here  the  youth  drink  more  than  before 
prohibition.  No  evidence  of  need  of  drink  "to  deaden  nerves 
to  the  prick  of  hardship."  They  drink  from  tradition  and 
inheritance,  as  they  did  in  Sweden,  Norway,  Finland,  Den- 
mark, Lithuania,  and  Rumania.  They  will  make  and  use 
liquor  at  home,  and  their  national  habits  are  strong  upon 
them.  They  have  convictions  and  political  tenacity.  Drink- 
ing is  bringing  no  satisfaction  to  the  wage-earner,  and  is 
apparently  an  importation  with  no  certainty  of  successful 
transplantation. 

Sioux  Falls,  Caspar,  Butte — over  crowding  of  schools 
was  the  first  notable  effect  of  prohibition  in  Sioux  Falls; 
4  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  is  attending  high  school 
and  the  grade  classes  are  proportionately  filled.  The  red- 
light  district  and  its  houses  have  passed  out  of  existence;  the 
"necessity  seemed  to  pass  with  closing  of  the  saloons."  Here 
e  native  American  and  Scandinavian  juries  convict  in  liquor 
;es  when  the  Irish  will  not.  Even  though  they  drink 
.cohol,  the  majority  of  the  people  are  in  favor  of  enforce- 
nt  and  approve  the  activity  of  sheriff  and  police  chief  in 
earing  out  bootleggers  and  stills.  "Not  enough  illicit  liquor 
msumed  to  give  profit  to  the  harassed  bootlegger.  The 
bootlegger  has  no  political  pull  in  South  Dakota  and  observ- 
ance is  on  the  whole  good." 

Butte  "is  not  dry  alcoholically  speaking,  but  drier  than 
it  was,  and  in  spite  of  the  raw  foreign  labor  coming  into 


From  a>  contemporary  print 
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the  mines  there  are  fewer  accidents  due  to  drink  and  general 
law  and   order  is   improved." 

Now  over  the  mountains  to  Idaho  and  the  Inland  Em- 
pire from  which  the  finest  physical  type  of  man  was  con- 
tributed to  our  citizen  army.  There  are  425,668  persons  in 
Idaho,  only  40,747  of  them  foreign-born,  and  these  of  the 
Nordic  stocks,  all  familiar  with  the  English  language.  Even 
diphtheria  isolation  placards  need  be  printed  in  only  our 
own  tongue.  When  the  forty-four  saloons  closed  in  Boise 
City  they  took  it  hard,  these  native  Americans.  They  fairly 
erupted  with  religious  emotions.  But  business  came  as  twin 
sister  of  evangelism,  and  our  social  worker  says  from  a  home- 
steading  outpost  at  the  edge  of  the  city  that  "Fords  appeared 
in  front  of  isolated  ranch  houses.  Mail-order  houses  sent 
better  clothes  into  town.  The  whole  family  drove  to  church 
in  the  new  Ford  and  the  church  grew  and  became  a  social 
center.  .  .  .  The  honking  auto-horn  has  taken  the  place 
of  the  cracking  of  pistols  in  this  western  town." 

Across  the  mountains  the  Denver  social  worker  tells 
of  more  saving  among  the  poorer  families,  less  excuses  for 
crime  on  the  basis  of  intoxication,  decrease  in  the  number  of 
homeless  men.  And  for  Colorado  Springs,  little  change  in 
crime  and  disorder  "in  this  distinctly  American  town,  where 
public  conviction  is  wholly  on  the  side  of  law  enforcement." 

Sectional,  racial,  class  controversy  throughout  the  state; 
labor  feeling  the  law  is  unequally  applied  and  to  its  disad- 
vantage. They  see  the  financially  powerful  safe  against 
raids  to  which  their  own  homes  must  submit.  Here  is  a 
transfer  of  antagonism  of  labor  towards  the  interests  they 
have  fought  for  years.  Capital  votes  dry  and  lives  wet. 
Labor  is  against  prohibition  in  the  mining  camps,  but  the 
bootlegger  is  out  of  luck  in  his  conflict  with  mountain  ranges 
as  well  as  with  enforcement  officers,  backed  by  strong  native- 
born  sentiment  for  prohibition. 

Nevada,  a  failing  state,  is  wet.     Unemployment,  shrink- 
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ing  population,  not  as  many  residents  as  when  admitted  to 
statehood,  an  excess  male  population,  11,840  votes  against,  to 
3,350  for  prohibition,  and  rarely  a  good  word  said  for  the 
law  or  its  observance.  Colorado  votes  it  a  success  and,  by 
reversing  the  ratios,  Nevada  says  failure. 

And  now  for  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Portland  and  New  Amer- 
ica. Seattle  cashed  in  on  its  convictions  in  1915  without 
waiting  for  national  prohibition  and  is  visibly  satisfied.  All 
kinds  of  industrial  accidents  have  decreased.  Homes  are 
better,  living  on  a  better  standard.  Less  drugs  used  and 
peddled.  Courts  and  police  more  critical  and  severe  with  a 
grade  of  drunkenness  which  formerly  would  have  had  scant 
notice.  Reduced  street  soliciting  and  closing  of  disorderly 
houses.  Youth  attending  to  its  own  problems;  the 
accusation  of  pocket-flask  dancers  exaggerated  or  wholly 
unfounded.  Drinking  an  individual  not  a  social  problem. 
Seattle  is  set  for  dry. 

IN  Tacoma,  hospital  and  other  medical  opinion  bears  out 
our  social  workers'  evidence,  for  the  doctors  are  of  one 
mind  that  such  poverty  as  there  is  from  illicit  liquor  drinking 
is  not  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  that  formerly  chargeable 
to  the  saloon.  Householders  spend  more  for  furnishings 
and  the  improvement  in  standards  and  credit  seems  to  be 
permanent.  The  percentage  of  bad  accounts  has  fallen  since 
prohibition.  Strikes  have  been  weathered  without  violence, 
an  unheard-of  pre-prohibition  experience.  Prosperity  greatly 
due  to  prohibition.  Sickness  rather  than  drink  the  com- 
moner reason  for  a  man's  being  in  debt.  Such  is  the  evidence 
of  judge,  business  man,  attorney  and  physician. 

And  prohibition  works  in  Portland,  too,  and  for  good  and 
sufficient  reasons. 

The  dry  tradition  of  the  region  has  held.  As  a  territory  it 
was  dry  in  1841.  In  1883,  when  it  had  become  a  state,  a  law 
passed  'both  branches  of  the  legislature  which  prohibited  manu- 
facture and  limited  importation.  In  1914  Oregon  state  went 
"bone"  dry  by  36,000  and  confirmed  it  later  by  a  majority 
20,000  greater.  Obviously  these  apple-growers  and  lumber- 
men, these  salmon-fishers  and  traders  want  Oregon  to  be  as 
dry  as  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  did  in  1834. 

The  author  gives  us  one  of  her  sharp  vignettes  of  a  great 
empire — the  Northwest: 

In  the  American  Belt,  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  was  noth- 
ing new — they  solved  their  problem  themselves,  these  English, 
Irish  and  Swedes,  the  Americans  of  today.  This  group  has 
experimented  with  the  liquor  problem  by  local  option,  and 
state  control,  by  fines  and  blacklists,  has  come  from  dry  to 
wet  and  back  again,  and  by  the  long,  slow,  costly  method  of 
trial  and  error  found  what  is  right  in  the  sight  of  their  own 
eyes — prohibition.  With  them  alcohol  has  ceased  to  be  a 
social  problem. 

On  to  the  south,  to  the  long  coast  state  with  a  double 
state  of  mind — two  states  in  very  truth,  as  conflicting  in 
certain  points  of  view  as  if  of  different  tongues  and  breeds. 
San  Francisco  is  wet  in  spirit  and  in  fact.  The  only  focus 
of  disturbance  in  the  public  peace,  a  truce  between  bootlegger 
and  police,  is  that  the  little  man,  the  poor  householder,  is 
less  protected  and  hence  more  often  raided  and  fined  than 
the  big  fellow  whose  money  buys  him  immunity  as  it  buys 
his  drinks. 

Los  Angeles — the  terminal  moraine  of  an  avalanche  of 
chilled  and  lonely  people  from  the  great  dry  middle-western 
United  States  and  colder  Canada.  Sun-seekers  who  took  with 
them  dry  convictions,  and  wanted  play  and  rest  and  ease 
of  circumstance.  A  transportation  of  ideas  followed  the 
trail  of  the  gasoline  gypsies. 


Our  settlement  people's  children  now  grown,  are  much 
better  off  financially  and  socially,  owing,  we  feel  in  great  part, 
to  their  escape  from  the  constant  domination  of  the  saloon 
which  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  that  held  their  parents  back. 
In  those  days,  saloons  were  not  allowed  in  "residential"  dis- 
tricts, but  thousands  of  the  poor  had  to  "reside"  in  districts 
not  honored  by  the  high-sounding  phrase,  so  their  children 
had  to  have  thrust  upon  them  what  the  better  off  would  not 
allow  in  their  neighborhoods. 

In  Arizona  the  traders,  wet  ten  years  ago,  find  that  the 
Mexicans  spend  their  money  now  for  goods  and  not  for 
drink.  And  the  children  have  shoes  in  winter.  Is  the 
trader  dry?  Yes — at  least  for  the  poor. 

And  in  New  Mexico.  Hardly  i  per  cent  of  the  poverty 
is  now  due  to  drink.  Crimes  reduced  by  half.  Mines  that 
regularly  closed  for  Monday  now  can  pay  men  off  on  any 
day  and  be  sure  of  sober  labor  the  next  morning.  A  coal 
mine  superintendent  supports  the  social  workers'  evidence. 

Texas  still  coquetting  with  liquor,  though  El  Paso  is  bone 
dry.  It  can  be,  with  Juarez  across  the  bridge.  El  Paso 
sells  goods  to  wear  and  eat  and  gets  the  money  its  saloons 
raked  in  before  prohibition.  One  of  Dallas'  chief  social 
workers  sees  no  good  in  prohibition.  "The  only  difference 
between  now  and  before  prohibition  is  that  a  citizen  pays  a 
very  high  price  in  an  illicit  manner  for  extremely  poor 
whiskey." 

In  the  seaport  of  New  Orleans  there  is  almost  universal 
disregard  of  the  law  and  scorn  for  it.  Less  is  spent  on  liquor 
than  used  to  go  into  the  saloons  and  the  families  of  the  wage- 
earners  are  better  off.  Unquestionably  better  conditions 
than  in  saloon  days  in  spite  of  law-breaking. 

St.  Louis  gives  the  same  story.  Plenty  of  home  supply, 
disregard  of  law,  but  real  social  benefit  to  home  and  family 
from  the  outlawing  of  the  legalized  commercial  exploitation 
and  sale  of  liquor  in  saloons. 

Up  the  Mississippi,  Keokuk  and  Des  Moines,  La  Crosse 
and  Chippewa  Falls  carry  on  the  journey  of  experience,  a 
peripatetic  confessional  for  communities.  "Most  of  the 
drinking  among  the  well-to-do  who  can  support  both  a  flask 
and  a  car.  Our  (the  social  workers')  neighbors  usually 
choose  the  car.  Standards  of  living  have  so  changed  for  the 
better  in  'The  Bottoms'  that  it  is  difficult  to  compare  them 
with  twenty  years  ago." 

In  Madison,  Wisconsin,  evidence  of  more  drinking 
among  youth  and  a  general  disregard  of  law  without  any 
significant  social  economic  change. 

OF  course  Kansas  is  dry — a  generation  of  people  raised 
out  of  sight  or  taste  of  a  saloon.  The  saloon  in  Kansas 
never  was  a  people's  institution.  For  some  time  Kansas  has 
won  the  distinction  of  having  a  people  enjoying  the  greatest 
expectancy  of  life  of  all  the  states  in  the  Union. 

And  so  Topeka  and  Emporia,  say  our  eastern  questionnaires, 
have  no  meaning  for  them.  But  Omaha  is  wet  and  does  not 
talk  for  dry  Nebraska.  "Drinking  continues,  but  without 
the  evils  of  meeting  and  treating  in  the  saloons.  The  work- 
ing classes  have  gained  where  the  others  have  not.  .  .  .  The 
foreign-born  are  encouraged  in  the  manufacture  of  liquor 
by  the  patronage  of  the  American-born  from  the  other  side 
of  town.  Sentiment  is  against  the  injustice  of  enforcing  the 
law  upon  the  poor  and  not  upon  the  rich." 

Pittsburgh  and  Detroit,  Cleveland  and  Buffalo — a  great 
quartette  of  cities  where  the  law  is  not  enforced  and  there 
follows  disregard  .for  law  and  order.  The  rich  debauch  the 
poor.  Politicians  protect  the  bootlegger  for  their  own 
profit.  Prosperity  and  increased  production  are  in  part  the 
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result  of  prohibition.  The  saloon  is  abolished  and  no  one 
wants  it  back. 

The  cotton-mill  towns  of  New  England  testify  with  clear 
truth  from  mill  managers  and  social  workers,  from  bankers 
and  tradespeople. 

The  stories  of  Florida,  Georgia,  South  Carolina  and  Vir- 
ginia, Maryland  and  Kentucky,  each  a  sketch  of  race,  work, 
topography  and  family  reaction  to  the  bottle  of  liquor. 

Maine,  Danbury,  Hartford  and  back  to  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.  Maine  talks  and  votes  dry.  Violations — 
yes,  but  the  state  is  dry  and  will  remain  so. 

Danbury  of  the  hatters  is  satisfied  in  spite  of  bootlegging. 
"Our  so-called  Monday  morning  problem  is  now  practically 
non-existent;  80  per  cent  of  the  workers  report  for  work. 
They  are  better  dressed,  and  seem  better  fed.  No  more  do 
women  come  to  the  factory  to  collect  their  husbands'  wages, 
nor  do  children  wait  at  the  saloon-doors  to  take  home  their 
drunken  fathers.  Although  the  population  of  Danbury  has 
not  increased,  yet  we  have  had  to  build  a  new  high  school 
to  relieve  our  over  crowded  one." 

A>TD  then  the  great  seaport  cities — a  story  in  themselves, 
and  through  it  the  same  refrain.  You  can't  mop  all 
Europe  dry;  you  can't  stop  rich  Americans  from  debauching 
their  new  immigrant  guests;  you  can't  find  any  benefits 
flowing  with  bootleg  liquor,  even  if  some  formerly  pauper 
families  are  now  able  to  buy  both  protection  and  a  Rolls 
Royce;  but  you  do  find  that  the  saloon  is  gone  and  many  a 
wife  and  mother  among  the  wage-earners  is  glad  of  it. 

From  New  York  and  its  satellite  cities  we  find  thirty- 
three  testing  points,  settlement  samplers  who  give  us  out  of 
the  ripeness  and  wisdom  of  their  years  an  amazing  mosaic 
of  truth,  lit  is  significant  that  only  three  of  these  even  men- 
tion Americans :  "New  York  of  the  social  workers  is  a  foreign 
city."  In  every  part  of  the  city  the  settlements  testify  that 
for  the  first  few  years  the  amendment  was  reasonably  ob- 
served. "War  discipline  had  trained  people  to  obedience; 
the  machinery  for  illicit  manufacture  and  distribution  had 
not  been  developed ;  and  until  the  repeal  of  the  Mullin-Gage 
law,  state  enforcement  was  expected  to  back  up  the  federal 
officials." 

But  what  of  the  present?  The  largest  racial  group  is 
Jewish,  with  the  traditional  use  of  sacramental  wine  and 
with  the  racial  habit  of  sobriety.  Seven  settlements  in  Jew- 
ish neighborhoods  testify  "that  their  old  men  have  not  taken 
to  drugs  nor  their  young  men  to  drunkenness;  that  among 
them  the  increasing  prosperity  and  health  is  due  more  to 
high  wages,  steady  employment,  health  education  and  public 
health  nursing  than  to  the  Eighteenth  Amendment."  In 
the  Italian  neighborhoods  there  is  a  story  of  bootlegging,  of 
(families  grown  rich  on  illicit  manufacture  and  trade,  yet 
here,  apparently,  even  the  illicit  business  is  not  what  it  used 
to  be.  "The  small  saloon  even  in  our  business  streets  but 
slightly  interests  the  progressive  factory-hand  or  business 
man.  The  speak-easies  reach  unattached  men  and  older  men 
whose  addiction  to  liquor  is  strong  and  constitutes  one  of 
their  remaining  pleasures."  Yet  in  another  neighborhood 
the  picture  will  be  darker.  The  evidence  for  the  drys  is 
not,  in  general,  as  conclusive  in  the  great  cities  as  these 
excerpts  may  indicacte.  From  Philadelphia  comes  the 
complaint:  "The  women  say  they  always  knew  (before 
prohibition)  where  to  find  their  husbands,  and  that  the 
habitual  drunkards  hung  around  the  saloon.  Now  they 
wander  all  about  the  streets  and  alleys  and  with  the  large 


Does  Prohibition  Work  ? 

Dr.  Emerson's  article  draws  on  an  advance 
copy  of  the  report  of  a  study  of  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  made 
by  the   Committee   on  Prohibition   of  the 
National    Federation    of    Settlements,    of 
which  Lillian  D.   Wald  is  chairman  and 
Martha  Bensley  Bruere  director  of  study. 
The  study  will  be  published  shortly  as  a 
book    under    the    title,    Does    Prohibition 
Work?  (Harper  and  Brothers,  $1.50).    Of 
the   190  local  reports  on  which  the  Com- 
mittee's study  rests,  about  half  were  from 
family  welfare  societies  and  other  private 
social  agencies,  juvenile  courts  and  other 
public  bodies  and  officials.     The  Commit- 
tee on  Prohibition  has  the  following  mem- 
bers:   Lillian  D.  Wald,  Henry  Street  Set- 
tlement, New   York,  chairman;    John  L. 
Elliott,  Hudson   Guild,  New   York,  vice- 
chairman;    Charles   C.   Cooper,  Kingsley 
House,  Pittsburgh,  treasurer;   Bruno  Las- 
ker,   The  Inquiry,  New   York,  secretary; 
Jane  Addams,  Hull  House,  Chicago;   Ed- 
mund T.  Anderson,  Alta  Social  Settlement, 
Cleveland;   Anna  F.  Davies,  College  Set- 
tlement,  Philadelphia;    Robbins    Oilman, 
North  East  Neighborhood  House,  Minne- 
apolis;    Paul    U.    Kellogg,    Editor    The 
Survey,  New   York;    Albert  J.  Kennedy, 
South  End  House,  Boston;   Mary  E.  Mc- 
Dowell, University  of  Chicago  Settlement, 
Chicago;     William   E.    McLennan,    Wel- 
come Hall,  Buffalo;    Harriet  E.  Vittum, 
Northwestern   University  Settlement,  Chi- 
cago;  Martha  Bensley  Bruere,  director  of 
study;    assistants,  Marion  P.  S.   Kellogg, 
Mary  Field  Parton. 


percentage  of  bootleggers  in  this  particular  district,  they 
are,  of  course,  harder  to  locate.  It  was  impossible  for 
fifteen-  or  sixteen-year-old  girls  and  boys  to  drink  as  they 
do  now." 

Philadelphia  is  one  of  the  Atlantic  strongholds  of  the 
Irish — and  the  racial  drink  problem  of  the  Irish,  Scotch  and 
English-Americano  are  much  the  same  the  country  over  in 
Chicago,  New  Orleans,  Boston  or  New  York. 

They  took  drink  in  pre-prohibition  days  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Whatever  resulted  from  it  was  more  or  less  an  act 
of  God.  .  .  .  To  them  alcohol  is  as  personal  a  possession  as  a 
toothbrush;  they  buy  from  bootleggers  the  contentious  fluid 
which  sends  them  mad;  they  take  a  chance  on  anything  from 
synthetic  gin  to  canned  heat;  and  they  blame  the  law  when 
they  break  it.  The  other  outstanding  thing  in  the  Philadelphia 
reports  is  the  absolutely  unusual  condemnation  of  the  public 
officials  by  whose  connivance  the  law  is  broken,  on  the  break- 
ing of  which  they  prosper.  Not  from  any  other  place  has 
this  discussion  come  with  no  dissenting  voice. 

And  Boston.  (Continued  on  page  669) 


Chicago's  Civic  Dinner  to 
Jane  Addams 


By  GRAHAM  TAYLOR 


"A  great  statesman  without  a  portfolio!" 

"A   great   professor  without  a  university   chair!" 

"A  guiding  woman  in  a  man-made  world!" 

THERE    was    no    immediate   occasion    for   calling 
Jane  Addams  any  such  names  and  many  others, 
nor  for  inviting  her  to  dine  with  all  Chicago  on 
January  20,  but  there  was  every  reason  in  general 
for  so  doing.    It  was  done  because  so  many  of  her 
fellow-citizens   felt   like   expressing  the   affectionate   regard 
they  have  always  cherished  for  her  and  the  increasing  appre- 
ciation they  have  had  for  her  work  at  Hull  House  and  far 
afield.     So  they   needed   only   the   suggestion,   very   appro- 
priately   coming    from    John    A.    Lapp,     representing    the 
National  Catholic  Welfare   Council   and   president  of   the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  to  respond  with  the 
best  of  Chicago's  good-will. 

She  alone  sought  to  shift  the  center  of  gravity  from 
personalities  to  principles.  Despite  these  inhibitions  which 
her  inveterate  modesty  imposed  upon  the  committee  and 
each  speaker,  all  of  us  agreed  with  the  American  Arbitration 
League's  message:  "One  subject  not  to  be  arbitrated — the 
worth  of  Jane  Addams." 

The  one  hundred  representative  men  and  women  invited 
to  serve  as  the  Citizens'  Committee  selected  as  their  chair- 
man Henry  P.  Chandler,  former  president  of  the  City  Club 
of  Chicago  and  prominent  in  city  affairs.  The  twelve 
hundred  who  first  responded  to  the  dinner  announcement 
were  given  all  the  seats  available  in  the  banquet  hall  and 
adjoining  rooms.  Payments  for  as  many  more  reservations 
were  returned  and  numerous  telephone  calls  for  admission 
had  to  be  denied. 

The  guests  were  almost  as  mixed  a  multitude  as  the 
population  of  Chicago  itself,  representative  alike  of  leader- 
ship and  the  ranks  in  the  city's  racial,  social,  political,  in- 
dustrial, commercial,  professional,  educational  and  religious 
interests.  Moved  as  much  by  the  divergent  elements  thus 
uniting  as  by  the  spoken  and  telephoned  tributes  to  the 
guest  of  honor,  the  newspapers  of  the  city,  in  their  news 
and  editorial  columns,  reported  the  occasion  to  "exceed  all 
expectations,"  to  be  "a  tribute  to  one  of  its  private  citizens 
unique  in  the  annals  of  Chicago,"  "a  most  impressive 
testimonial  to  the  ideas  and  causes  Miss  Addams  has  stood 
for,  worked  for,  and  at  times  suffered  for  since  the  day  on 
which  she  dedicated  herself  to  the  service  of  human  solidarity 
and  progress."  Said  one  of  them,  "There  was  never  any- 
thing like  it  in  Chicago." 

With  aptness  and  wit,  Julia  C.  Lathrop  played  the  part 
of  toastmistress  in  the  absence  of  Mrs.  Joseph  T.  Bowen, 
who  was  detained  by  illness.  What  Mrs.  Bowen  intended 
to  say  in  her  opening  remarks  was  read  and  included  this 
pen-picture  of  Miss  Addams: 

One  must  live  at  Hull  House  to  see  her  becoming  a  friend 
of  the  neighbors,  sharing  in  their  joys  and  sorrows,  entering 


into  the  life  of  the  community.  She  knows  not  only  all  the 
details  of  the  thirteen  Hull  House  buildings  but  she  can  tell 
you  what  are  their  furnishings,  even  to  the  pictures  on  the 
walls.  She  welcomes  with  equal  cordiality  and  courtesy  a  dis- 
tinguished visitor  and  the  foreign-speaking  woman  with  a  shawl 
over  her  head  and  a  baby  in  her  arms  who  has  come  to  ask 
advice  or  assistance. 

Miss  Addams  has  always  been  ahead  of  her  times.  She  is 
a  crusader.  She  has  sponsored  new  and  unpopular  courses, 
fought  for  civic  and  national  reform,  worked  for  remedial 
legislation  for  women  and  children,  founded  international  or- 
ganizations, and  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  her  voice  has 
been  raised  to  plead  for  the  oppressed,  for  justice,  for  tolerance, 
for  righteousness  and  for  peace.  She  has  sometimes  been  mis- 
quoted, misunderstood,  and  misjudged,  but  through  it  all  she 
has  gone  her  way,  outwardly  undisturbed,  and  with  a  calm 
serenity  and  steadfastness  of  purpose  inherited  from  her 
Quaker  ancestors. 

William  Allen  White  of  Kansas  prefaced  his  paper  on 
The  Mission  of  the  Liberal  with  these  personal  references 
to  Miss  Addams: 

We  have  met  here  to  pay  a  tribute  of  our  love  to  America's 
most  useful  citizen.  Presidents  have  come  and  gone;  leaders 
have  waxed  strong  and  vanished,  leaving  behind  only  the  shell 
of  reality  in  the  coral  reef  of  progress;  commercial  cycles  have 
appeared  and  run  their  courses — and  through  it  all  for  nearly 
four  decades  our  dear  friend  has  kept  her  even,  forward  way, 
steadily  and  beautifully  exemplifying  the  work  of  the  liberal 
in  our  life  and  politics. 

Times  have  changed,  issues  have  changed,  men  that  made 
the  issues  have  come  and  gone,  while  she  has  steadily  met  the 
day's  work,  faced  the  issues  of  the  hour  and  tested  the  leaders 
of  passing  causes  with  just  one  challenge:  Do  you  bring  into 
the  life  of  the  average  man  more  self-respect  than  he  had  be- 
fore? If  so,  Miss  Addams  has  given  her  heart  to  that  move- 
ment. If  the  movement  denied  that  and  offered  the  whole 
world  instead,  she  withheld  her  support.  Self-respect  has  been 
the  thing  she  required  in  life. 

Tonight  we  are  celebrating  the  life  and  achievement  of  one 
who  has  dealt  with  the  things  of  the  spirit.  She  has  fulfilled 
the  liberal's  mission.  Let  us  gather  faith  tonight  that  the 
vision  of  self-respect,  of  a  reborn  world,  the  vision  of  man- 
kind groping  toward  brotherhood  and  so  finding  its  devine 
fatherhood,  has  come  deeply  into  millions  of  lives.  That 
vision  still  lives.  That  dream  shall  survive  our  sleep.  Miss 
Addams  has  followed  this  great  vision  faithfully  through  the 
years.  We  give  her  the  benediction  of  our  faith  and  hope  and 
love;  our  faith  in  her  understanding  heart,  our  hope  for  her 
vision,  our  loving  gratitude  for  her  lif  . 

As  a  spokesman  for  many  present  who  had  been  born  and 
brought  up  near  Hull  House,  Judge  Hugo  Pam  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  Cook  County  and  a  prominent  citizen 
of  Jewish  heritage  thus  stated  the  point  of  view  of  those 
who  had  enjoyed  Miss  Addams'  neighborly  fellowship: 

I  am  the  only  one  scheduled  to  speak  on  this  program  whose 
mother  and  father  were  immigrants.  I  was  born  within  two 
blocks  of  Hull  House.  A  learned  rabbi  whose  temple  I  at- 
tended advised  his  young  men  to  "look  at  Hull  House.  See 
what  it  is  doing.  You  young  men  back  from  college  should 
do  something  like  it."  We  went  to  Hull  House  and  sat  at 
the  feet  of  Miss  Addams.  Then  a  few  months  thereafter  the 
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Maxwell  Street  Settlement  was  started  and  I  was  happy  to 
be  one  of  the  men  in  charge  of  that  work  which  is  the  result 
of  her  influence. 

To  me  she  stands  for  a  better  understanding  of  the  immi- 
grant and  fortunate  indeed  are  those  men  and  women  who 
have  America  and  the  spirit  of  American  institutions  first 
interpreted  to  them  by  Miss  Addams.  The  boys  and  girls 
now  grown  into  manhood  and  womanhood  who  have  had  con- 
tact with  real  life  through  Hull  House  and  are  here  to  honor 
her,  are  emblematic  of  thousands  of  similar  groups  who  have 
had  contact  through  other  sources  that  were  inspired  by  Hull 
House.  The  fundamental  Americanism  to  which  you  and  I 
will  consecrate  ourselves  is  the  spirit  of  humanity  for  which 
she  has  stood  during  her  life  of  usefulness. 

Mayor  William  E.  Dever  of  Chicago,  attributing  his  ad- 
vent into  politics  to  social  settlement  influence,  said: 

If  such  methods  as  hers  do  not  promote  the  government, 
the  citizenship,  the  intelligent  thought  out  of  which  public  spirit 
grows,  I  don't  know  what  is  going  to  happen  to  these  great 
municipalities.  If  the  home  fails,  if  the  schools  fail,  if  religion 
fails,  what  hope  is  there  that  the  police  department  is  going 
to  protect  us  in  the  end?  I  have  not  yet  reformed  anybody 
by  sending  a  patrol  wagon  into  a  ward,  nor  do  I  think  it 
can  be  done  that  way.  So  I  repeat,  that  the  work  of  Jane 
Addams,  pointing  us  to  a  different  route,  different  methods 
and  a  different  spirit,  is  the  thing  that  has  done  more  to  pro- 
mote the  real  welfare  of  Chicago  than  all  our  political  or- 
ganizations or  public  officials. 

She  has  been  Chicago's  first  citizen.  I  think  she  has  been 
the  first  citizen  of  this  great  republic.  And  I  feel  particularly 
pleased  that  I  could  bring  with  me  the  municipality,  the  great 
city  of  Chicago,  to  place  its  honor,  respect,  admiration  and  love 
at  the  feet  of  Jane  Addams. 

Professor  Merriam's  address  flooded  the  heart  with  both 
laughter  and  tears.  Playfully  alluding  to  the  injunction 
"under  no  circumstances  to  make  reference  to  Miss  Addams," 
as  "the  pressure  of  the  heavy  hand  of  intolerance  felt  in  this 
meeting  itself,"  he  said  he  was  free  only  "to  picture  a  cer- 
tain person."  Thus  he  proceeded: 

Born  a  generation  later,  this  person  inevitably  would  have 
been  a  professor.  In  truth  this  person  has  been  a  professor, 
a  great  teacher  at  whose  feet  many  disciples  have  sat;  a  philos- 
opher of  urbanism,  industrialism,  cosmopolitanism,  feminism. 
In  her  fundamental  philosophy,  this  person  is  a  democrat. 


A  Statesman  of  Society 

May  I  be  permitted  to  share  in  the  tribute 
to  Jane  Addams,  for  she  belongs  not  only 
to  Chicago  but  to  the  nation  and  the  world. 
^Vo  American  has  contributed  so  much  to 
awaken  our  social  conscience.  She  has  been 
a  statesman  of  society,  cooperating  with 
public  officials  to  make  government  an 
instrument  to  serve  humanity.  In  her  in- 
spiring life,  in  her  writings,  and  in  the 
movements  she  has  led,  Jane  Addams  has 
typified  the  spirit  of  true  democracy,  which 
recognizes  the  potential  worth  of  every 
human  soul  without  regard  to  race,  creed 
or  origin.  In  honoring  Jane  Addams  we 
honor  the  idealism  of  American  woman- 
hood. 

ALFRED  E.  SMITH 


Her  Work  of  Peace  and 
Good  Will 

It  is  a  real  satisfaction  to  know  that  a  dinner 
is  to  be  tended  to  Miss  Jane  Addams.  Her 
work  at  Hull  House  has  been  a  great  con- 
tribution to  the  public  welfare.  It  has  set 
an  example  which  has  been  an  inspiration 
to  well-doing  all  over  the  country.  I  trust 
that  the  testimonial  of  affection  and  regard 
which  you  are  about  to  offer  her  may  give 
her  renewed  strength  and  courage  to  carry 
on  her  work  of  peace  and  good  will. 

CALVIN  COOLIDGE 


Democracy,  in  her  own  phrase,  is  not  merely  a  rule  of  living, 
it  is  the  test  of  faith  as  well.  She  dared  to  protest  against  the 
ways  and  work  of  militarism, — and  paid  the  price  in  full. 

I  always  think  of  this  person  as  essentially  maternal,  brood- 
ing, creative  in  statesmanship  and  philosophy.  More  than  any 
woman  in  America  she  has  caught  the  brooding  spirit  of  the 
mother  who  is  concerned  with  social  and  political  relations  and 
hovers  with  gentle  sympathy  over  'the  troubled  scenes  of 
poverty,  of  weakness,  of  arrogance,  of  pride,  of  hate,  and  of 
force.  And  now,  if  you  say  it  is  not  possible  for  anyone  to 
be  at  once  a  statesman  without  portfolio,  a  professor  without 
a  chair,  and  a  guiding  woman  in  a  man-made  world,  I  agree 
that  it  is  not  possible  for  this  person  to  be — but  here  she  is! 

All  the  while  through  this  unprecedented  demonstration, 
Miss  Addams  sat  as  though  everything  that  was  said  re- 
ferred to  someone  else  and  to  something  other  than  what  she 
had  done.  Everyone  in  the  room  and  each  of  the  reporters 
were  most  deeply  impressed  with  what  one  of  them  wrote 
of  her  bearing:  "She  sat  with  the  unaffected  simplicity  of 
a  child,  but  with  the  glory  of  benign  womanhood,  grateful 
for  the  love  and  esteem  of  her  friends,  illuminating  her  calm 
features."  When  she  rose  to  speak  she  had  very  few  words 
to  say  and  these  are  most  to  be  remembered: 

I  am  very  grateful  to  all  of  you  for  coming  and  am  sure 
you  will  all  be  rewarded  by  the  fine  things  which  have  been 
said.  I  have  been  merely  the  hook  upon  which  to  hang  them, 
because  after  all  I  do  not  deserve  these  things.  I  sat  here 
wondering  what  kind  of  a  person  I  was  that  you  should  be 
seeing  this  mirage.  I  assure  you  it  is  not  there.  I  am  a  very 
simple  person,  not  at  all  sure  I  am  right,  and  most  of  the 
time  not  right,  which  I  am  sure  we  all  know  of  ourselves.  I 
feel  much  touched  of  course,  and  much  humiliated  as  it  were, 
by  all  these  kind  things.  I  can  only  hope  we  can  go  on  to- 
gether working  as  we  go  for  the  betterment  of  things  that 
are  wrong,  and  with  thorough  enjoyment  and  participation  in 
those  many  things  which  are  making  for  righteousness. 

The  messages  received  by  mail  and  wire  which  inter- 
spersed the  program,  elicited  much  applause  and  not  a  little 
laughter.  The  President  of  the  United  States,  two  gov- 
ernors, of  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  two  former  am- 
bassadors, Henry  Morganthau  and  Ira  Nelson  Morris,  were 
among  the  officials  heard  from.  The  messages  from  Presi- 
dent Coolidge  and  Governor  Smith  are  given  in  adjoining 
columns. 

Messages  were  officially  sent  from  forty  diverse  organi- 
zations ranging  from  the  League  for  Democratic  Control 
to  the  American  Theosophical  Society,  from  the  Boston 
Ethical  Society  to  the  Chicago  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  from  a  Jewish 
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day  nursery  to  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  from 
the  National  League  of  Women  Voters  to  the  New  Jersey 
Association  of  Community  Workers,  from  the  Woman's 
International  League  for  Peace  and  Freedom  to  the  Chicago 
Post  Office  Clerks'  Association.  Practically  all  the  social 
settlements  of  the  country  had  sent  their  greetings.  Seventy- 
five  or  more  individuals,  many  of  them  expressing  informally 
the  sentiment  of  the  groups  with  which  they  were  affiliated, 
paid  personal  tribute  to  Miss  Addams.  Of  course  only  a 
few  of  them  could  be  read  and  only  a  few  others  can  be 
quoted  or  even  referred  to  here.  These  may  be  selected  and 
quoted  only  in  part  from  others  quite  as  good. 

From  New  York:  Alexander  M.  Bing,  "The  best  type  of 
American  citizenship  is  honored;"  Mary  VanKleeck,  "Through 
serving  her  neighbors  from  many  nations  she  has  learned  to 
serve  the  whole  city,  through  understanding  her  city  she  has 
won  her  faith  in  the  possibility  of  peace  between  nations ;" 
James  G.  McDonald,  "Because  of  her  devoted  patriotism,  with 
which  she  combines  far-sighted  understanding  of  the  funda- 
mental relations  between  peoples,  she  has  been  an  unfailing 
inspiration  to  millions  of  men  and  women  who  are  fighting 
for  a  warless  world;"  Mary  E.  Richmond,  "We  credit  two 
statesmen  of  rare  social  vision  to  Illinois,  one  was  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  other  is  Jane  Addams;"  Editorial  staff  of  The 
Nation,  "We  recognize  in  you  one  of  our  greatest  patriots;" 
John  M.  Glenn,  "Three  cheers  for  Jane  Addams,  great  de- 
voted patriot,  who  has  during  a  long  and  distinguished  career 
unreservedly  given  herself,  with  all  her  brilliant  talents  and 
all  her  resources  material  and  spiritual,  to  the  welfare  of  her 
country  and  her  countrymen." 


From  Massachusetts:  Joseph  Lee,  "The  Massachusetts 
Civic  League  congratulates  Chicago  on  recognizing  the  public 
service  of  Jane  Addams,  one  of  the  great  citizens  of  America;" 
Women's  International  League  for  Peace  and  Freedom,  "Hon- 
oring the  courage,  sagacity  and  patience  with  which  you  meet 
painful  and  delicate  situations,  admiring  your  persistence  and 
serenity  of  faith  in  this  understanding  and  opposition,  loving 
you  for  your  'broad  human  sympathies  and  service  to  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men,  the  national  'board  of  this  league  adds 
its  own  message:  The  debt  of  the  United  States  to  Jane 
Addams  can  never  be  put  into  words.  Something  of  what 
Italy  owes  to  Saint  Francis  we  all  owe  to  her;"  Samuel  Mc- 
Chord  Crothers,  "You  can  never  know  what  inspiration  you 
have  been  and  are  to  those  who  have  been  working  for  a 
better  social  order.  You  have  not  only  pointed  the  way  out 
but  you  have  walked  in  it.  Never  have  you  done  more  than 
in  the  last  years  in  your  work  for  world  peace;"  Edward  A. 
Filine,  "My  tribute  to  your  life  of  courageous  and  constructive 
leadership  in  the  improvement  of  social,  economic  and  political 
conditions,  which  has  been  one  of  the  outstanding  contributions 
to  American  progress." 

From  California:  William  Kent,  "It  seemed  so  strange  to 
hear  Jane  Addams  place  Hull  House  on  the  basis  of  mutual 
benefit  that  it  took  long  for  me  to  blunder  upon  the  basis  of 
her  theory  and  practice  of  democracy." 

From  Pennsylvania:  Charles  C.  Cooper,  president  of  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Settlements,  "Miss  Addams  has  always 
teen  a  lighthouse  on  a  dangerous  coast,  shedding  her  light  with 
infinite  patience  and  faith  and  above  all  with  steadfastness." 

From  Minnesota:  Anna  Quayle,  Wells  Memorial  House, 
"Why,  Miss  Addams,  to  us  you  are  immortal.  Please  never 
use  the  'bad  word  'old  age,'  lest  some  that  do  not  know  what 
immortality  really  is,  may  take  it  as  it  sounds." 


Five  Men  on  a  Dead  Man's  Chest, 

Yo,  Ho! 


By  ROBERT  W.  BRUERE 


CHRISTEN  JENSEN  was  a  longshoreman  or 
stevedore  in  the  port  of  New  York.  In  August, 
1914,  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  had  hired 
him  to  unload  lumber  from  the  steamship  El 
Oriente.  Midway  of  the  morning  on  the  fifteenth 
as  he  was  maneuvering  his  electric  truck,  the  lumber  jammed 
in  the  port.  He  reversed  his  motor  and  lowered  his  speed. 
But  with  an  eye  to  the  lumber  he  forgot  to  lower  his  head, 
which  hit  the  ship  at  the  port  line.  His  head  shot  forward 
like  a  stone  from  a  catapult,  his  chin  struck  the  lumber.  In 
the  neat  language  of  the  court,  "his  neck  was  broken  and  in 
this  manner  he  met  his  death." 

Such  things  had  happened  before.  The  state  of  New 
York  had  developed  a  standard  procedure.  Jensen  having 
met  his  death  by  accident  in  the  regular  course  of  his  em- 
ployment, the  Compensation  Commission  paid  the  cost  of 
his  funeral  and  made  an  award  to  his  dependent  wife,  son 
and  daughter.  -  Immemorially  the  state's  common  law 
jurisdiction  had  covered  all  its  citizens — carpenters,  painters, 
upholsterers,  repairmen  of  some  twenty-two  crafts,  as  well 
as  longshoremen,  who  worked  on  and  about  vessels  but  were 
not  members  of  crews.  Masters,  mates  and  seamen  were 
beyond  its  reach  and  under  the  federal  admiralty  jurisdic- 
tion, subjects  of  the  law  of  the  sea. 

The  Southern  Pacific  contested  the  award,  arguing  that 
since  Jensen  met  his  death  on  board  a  vessel  riding  in 
navigable  waters  he  was  at  the  moment  of  his  accident  by 


virtue  of  his  presence  on  a  ship  not  a  longshoreman  but  a 
seaman.  The  state  authorities,  including  judges  of  the  state's 
highest  courts,  found  no  substance  in  this  subtle  reasoning. 
But  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  by  a  five  to  four  vote, 
heard  it  with  approval.  Jensen's  widow  lost  her  award. 
Some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  harbor  workers  in  the  ports 
of  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston,  Cleveland,  Seattle — 
in  all  ports  of  all  states  with  workmen's  compensation  laws 
— lost  the  benefits  of  those  laws.  They  were  thrown  back 
on  to  the  discredited  system  of  employers'  liability  suits 
which,  in  the  admiralty  law  as  it  then  stood,  were  still  hedged 
about  by  the  fellow-servant  and  contributory-negligence  de- 
fenses. 

Mr.  Justice  McReynolds,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the 
Five,  declared  that 

the  work  of  a  stevedore,  in  which  the  deceased  was  engaged,  is 
maritime  in  nature;  his  employment  was  a  maritime  contract; 
the  injuries  which  he  received  were  likewise  maritime;  and 
the  rights  and  liabilities  of  the  parties  in  connection  therewith 
were  matters  clearly  within  the  maritime  jurisdiction.  ...  If 
New  York  can  subject  foreign  ships  coming  into  her  ports  to 
such  dbligations  -as  those  imposed  by  her  compensation  statute, 
other  states  may  do  likewise.  The  necessary  consequence  would 
be  destruction  of  the  very  uniformity  in  respect  to  maritime 
matters  which  the  Constitution  was  designed  to  establish.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Justice  Pitney,  dissenting,  protested  that  until  this 
time  he  had  never  believed  that  the  law  could  be  so  con- 
strued. 
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In  a  later  case  involving  the  same  question  Mr.  Justice 
Holmes  declared  that  "the  reasoning  of  Southern  Pacific  vs. 
Jensen  and  cases  following  it  never  has  satisfied  me." 

Mr.  Justice  Brandeis,  reviewing  Mr.  Justice  McReynold's 
chain  of  reasoning,  trenchantly  states  that 
several  of  the  links  are,  in  my  opinion,  unfounded  assumption 
which  crumbles  at  the  touch  of  reason.  How  can  a  law  of  New 
York,  making  a  New  York  employer  liable  to  a  New  York 
employe  for  every  occupational  injury  occurring  within  the 
state,  mar  the  proper  harmony  and  uniformity  of  the  assumed 
general  maritime  law  in  its  interstate  and  international  rela- 
tions when  neither  a  ship  nor  a  ship  owner  is  the  employer 
affected,  even  though  the  accident  occurs  on  board  a  vessel  in 
navigable  waters? 

Thus  began  a  battle  of  opinion  which  in  recent  months 
has  entered  a  new  phase.  In  a  series  of  decisions,  also  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Justice  McReynolds,  culminating  in  the  New 
York  case  of  Matti  Lahti  vs.  Terry  &  Tench,  the  Supreme 
Court  would  seem  to  be  trimming  away  the  broad  ground 
upon  which  the  Five  stood  in  the  Jensen  case.  Congress,  by 
amendment  of  the  Judicial  Code,  deprived  employers  under 
admiralty  jurisdiction  of  the  common-law  defenses  of  con- 
tributory negligence  and  the  responsibility  of  fellow  servants, 
and  now  the  Supreme  Court,  approving  the  amendment, 
turns  the  sea-change  of  stevedores  into  seamen  to  the  steve- 
dores' advantage.  And  Congress  appears  to  be  at  the  point 
of  enacting  a  federal  longshoremen's  and  harbor-workers' 
compensation  law  that  will  restore  to  these  men  the  advan- 
tages of  the  best  compensation  laws  without  prejudice  to  the 
harmony  and  uniformity  of  the  maritime  law  which  Mr. 
Justice  McReynolds  held  of  transcendent  importance. 

Note  that  in  the  Jensen  case  it  was  said  that  the  work  of 
a  stevedore  is  maritime  in  nature  and  that  his  employment  is 
a  maritime  contract.  Those  terms  have  occasioned  the 
learned  judges  in  the  state  courts  endless  perplexity.  In  the 
case  of  Robinson  vs.  the  C.  Vandervilt  (86  Fed.  Rep.  785) 
it  is  said  that  "whatever  is  done  to  operate  a  ship,  to  aid  her 
physically  in  the  performance  of  her  mission,  viz.,  to  take 
freight  or  passengers,  to  carry  freight  or  passengers,  to  un- 
load freight  or  passengers,  and  to  preserve  her  while  so 
doing  is  a  maritime  service."  Well  then,  assuming,  as  a 
certain  judge  did,  "that  the  fabrication  of  repair  materials  at 
a  point  miles  removed  from  the  ship  or  navigable  waters  sub- 
jected a  workman  to  injury,  could  it  be  said  that  the  tort 
was  occasioned  in  the  performance  of  a  maritime  contract 
within  the  rule  denying  jurisdiction  of  the  state  industrial 
commission?"  Clearly  that  would  be  too  far-fetched.  So 
this  judge  concludes  that  "while  the  reported  cases  do  not 
enunciate  a  definite,  fixed  rule  to  determine  what  labor  is 
and  what  labor  is  not  of  a  maritime  character,  I  think  there 
is  discernible  in  them  the  distinguishable  feature  that  the 
services  performed  were  in  immediate  proximity  to  or  upon 
the  ship." 


ROPING  along  this  line  of  reasoning  toward  the  light, 
the  final  court  of  appeal  in  New  York  set  aside  the 
awards  of  the  Compensation  Commission  in  a  number  of  cases 
illustrated  by  that  of  Guiseppe  Insana.  This  longshoreman 
was  employed  by  the  Nordenholt  Corporation  to  tier  up  bags 
of  cement  as  they  were  unloaded  from  a  vessel.  He  fell  on 
the  dock  and  sustained  injuries  resulting  in  death.  The  New 
York  courts  held  that  he  met  his  death  in  the  performance 
of  a  maritime  contract  and  was  accordingly  beyond  the  state's 
jurisdiction.  For  this  apparently  logical  application  of  the 
rule  as  stated  in  the  Jensen  case,  they  were  later  rebuked  by 
Mr.  Justice  McReynolds  for  making  "deductions  from 


Southern  Pacific  vs.  Jensen,  etc.,  which  we  think  are  un- 
warranted," since  they  failed  to  perceive  that  in  matters  of 
tort  the  exclusive  test  of  admiralty  jurisdiction  is  locality. 
Jensen  was  injured  on  a  vessel  and  so  came  under  admiralty; 
Insana  was  injured  on  the  dock,  and  so  remained  under  the 
state's  jurisdiction.  So  far  so  good,  although  not  even  the 
judges  of  New  York's  highest  court  seem  to  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish between  a  tort  that  is  plain  tort  and  a  tort  that 
is  an  incident  in  the  performance  of  a  maritime  contract. 

BUT  respecting  plain  tort,  locality  is  the  exclusive  test. 
Then  arose  the  case  of  Matti  Lahti.  He  was  at  work  on 
a  raft  or  floating  platform  used  in  the  construction  of  a  pier. 
He  was  injured.  He  appealed  to  the  state  for  compensation. 
The  referee  found  that  since  he  was  hurt  while  working  on 
a  vessel  afloat  on  navigable  water  he  was  beyond  the  state's 
jurisdiction.  On  appeal,  the  case  came  before  Frances  Per- 
kins, member  of  the  Industrial  Board.  Like  Justice  Holmes 
in  another  case  about  to  be  cited,  she  decided  that  words  are 
flexible  and  so  construed  "raft"  to  mean,  not  a  vessel,  but  a 
"floating  scaffold."  The  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  re- 
versed her.  "Claimant,"  they  held,  "was  injured  while 
standing  on  a  floating  raft  in  navigable  waters.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  maritime  law  must  fix  his  rights  and  reme- 
dies, for  the  locus  of  the  accident  was  maritime  though  the 
service  was  not."  And  now  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  has  just  reversed  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  sustained 
Miss  Perkins!  The  locus  was  winked  at  and  the  award 
sustained  because  the  work  Lahti  was  doing  was  "local"  in 
character,  the  state  statute  provided  the  exclusive  remedy 
and  its  application  worked  no  material  prejudice  to  any 
characteristic  feature  of  the  maritime  law. 

Hear  Justice  Holmes  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  Court 
in  the  case  of  International  Stevedoring  Co.  vs.  Haverty. 
Haverty  was  injured  on  a  vessel  at  dock  in  Seattle.  Although 
a  longshoreman,  he  was  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state 
compensation  law  since  he  was  hurt  while  on  the  vessel.  So 
he  decided  that  for  legal  purposes  he  ceased  to  be  a  long- 
shoreman when  he  boarded  the  vessel  and  became  a  seaman. 
In  1920  Congress  had  removed  the  contributory-negligence 
and  fellow-servant  defenses  in  cases  where  seamen  who  suf- 
fered injury  elected  to  maintain  action  for  damages.  Hav- 
erty won  the  verdict.  In  determining  whether  the  act  of 
Congress  applied  to  his  case,  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  said: 

It  is  true  that  for  most  purposes,  as  the  word  is  commonly 
used,  stevedores  are  not  "seamen."  But  words  are  flexible. 
The  work  upon  which  the  plaintiff  was  engaged  was  a  mari- 
time service  formerly  rendered  by  the  ship's  crew.  .  .  .  We 
are  of  the  opinion  that  a  wider  scope  should  be  given  to  the 
words  of  the  act,  and  that  in  this  statute  "seamen"  is  to  be 
taken  to  include  stevedores  engaged  as  the  plaintiff  was,  what- 
ever it  may  mean  in  laws  of  a  different  kind. 

By  such  whittling  of  the  scope  of  the  rule  laid  down  in 
the  Jensen  case,  and  such  widening  of  the  scope  of  the  com- 
mon-law remedy  within  presumptively  maritime  jurisdic- 
tion, all  the  advantages  accruing  to  employers  as  a  result  of 
the  Jensen  decision  are  fading  away.  It  was  by  an  analogous 
evolution  of  opinion  that  state  compensation  laws  came  to 
supercede  the  discredited  system  of  employers'  liability  suits 
on  land.  No  one  can  now  have  a  substantial  reason  for  op- 
posing the  enactment  into  law  of  the  longshoremen's  and 
harbor-workers'  compensation  bill  before  Congress.  It  is 
only  through  its  enactment  that  the  weight  of  opinion  of  the 
Five  in  the  Jensen  case  can  be  entirely  lifted  from  the  chest 
in  which  hundreds  of  dead  longshoremen  await  their  awards. 


Youth  Tilts  at  Smut  and  Trash 


By  BRUNO  LASKER 


WITH    campaigns    now    on    in    New    York, 
Chicago  and  smaller  cities  for  censorship  of 
books    and    magazines,    special    interest    at- 
taches to  the  new  German  national  censor- 
ship law  of  December  18,  1926.  The  proper 
title  of  this  law  is  An  Act  for  the  Protection  of  Youth 
against  Trashy  and  Smutty  Literature  and  whatever  gen- 
eral effects  it  may  have  on  the  general  sale  of  objectionable 
printed   matter,   it   is  conceived   and   worded   as   an   affair 
of  juvenile  welfare. 

The  act  does  not  completely  prohibit  even  those  literary 
wares  that  have  been  found  dangerous  to  the  morals  of 
youth.  It  provides  for  a  system  of  listing  such  literature 
and  a  limitation  of  sales  methods.  Listed  books,  pamphlets 
and  magazines  may  not  be  peddled  or  placed  on  exhibition. 
They  may  not  be  sold  to  persons  under  eighteen  years  of 
age  and  orders  for  them  may  not  be  solicited.  If  two  num- 
bers of  a  periodical  have  been  listed  in  the  same  year,  that 
paper  may  be  suspended  for  from  three  to  twelve  months, 
but  a  political  daily  paper  or  periodical  may  in  no  case  be 
thus  suspended  and  "no  piece  of  writing  can  be  put  on  the 
list  because  of  its  alleged  political,  social,  religious,  ethical 
or  philosophical  tendency." 

Censorship  committees  are  appointed  by  the  national  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  in  consultation  with  the  state 
authorities  for  three-year  periods,  to  consist  of  two  repre- 
sentatives each  of  art  and  literature,  the  publishing  trade, 
juvenile  welfare  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations representative  of  youth, 
teachers  and  popular  education 
associations. 

Almost  all  of  artistic  and  liter- 
ary Germany  was  arrayed  against 
this  bill  which  was  hotly  contested 
for  many  months.  It  was  because 
it  had  behind  it  the  churches  and 
social  agencies,  organized  labor  and 
— a  force  that  does  not  exist  as 
yet  in  any  other  country  as  an 
effective  political  factor — several 
hundred  thousand  young  people 
enrolled  in  self-governing  local  and 
national  leagues  of  their  own,  the 
so-called  Youth  Movement.  In 
fact,  youth  was  the  originator  and 
the  chief  protagonist  of  the  meas- 
ure. Its  fight  during  and  since 
the  war  for  moral  sanitation  in- 
evitably led  up  to  a  recognition  of 
the  evil  influences  of  obscene  and 
trashy  literature.  Some  years  ago, 
when  sentiment  along  this  line  be- 
gan to  crystalize,  the  newspapers 
reported  raids  on  bookshops  here 
and  there,  and  many  a  cobbled  mar- 
ket-place was  strangely  lit  up  with  a 
bonfire  of  collected  literary  refuse. 
Eventually  more  reasonable 
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methods  prevailed,  and  the  young  crusaders  discovered  allies 
in  the  book  trade  and  in  the  social  welfare  organizations 
which,  increasingly,  have  permitted  the  fresh  breath  of  the 
Youth  Movement  to  fan  to  new  flames  the  hidden  embers 
of  their  one-time  ardors.  For  many  years,  teachers,  social 
workers  and  reputable  publishers  had  cooperated  in  volun- 
tary schemes  for  the  suppression  of  this  dismal  traffic.  In 
the  larger  cities,  boards  of  censorship,  thus  voluntarily  set 
up,  endeavored  to  bring  the  retail  trade  to  their  side.  While 
there  was  not  much  difficulty,  as  a  rule,  with  the  established 
booksellers,  the  real  trouble  was  with  the  little  stationery 
shop  in  a  side  street,  the  furtive  peddler,  and  the  newsstand. 
Anyone  comparing  the  situation  after  the  war  with  that 
before,  could  not  but  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  it  had 
got  much  worse,  due  in  large  part  to  the  general  demorali- 
zation which  followed  the  let-down  of  discipline  by  war 
and  destitution,  when  old  ties  and  old  standards  of  social 
ethics  broke. 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  does  the  German  law  censor 
trash  as  well  as  what  is  clearly  smut?  How  on  earth  are 
these  German  censors  going  to  define  what  is  merely  vulgar? 
The  self-constituted  censorship  committees  of  the  past  and 
public  opinion,  outside  the  circles  of  the  artists  and  writers, 
seem  to  have  had  no  difficulty  in  coming  to  fairly  clear-cut 
conclusions  as  to  what  kind  of  literature  has  a  bad  effect  on 
children.  That  difficulty  exists,  they  say,  when  you  try  to 
establish  abstract  standards;  but  when  all  such  standards 
are  discarded  and  a  committee, 
corn-posed  of  experts  in  the  way 
provided  by  the  law,  pragmatically 
faces  the  probable  influences  of  a 
real  piece  of  literature  on  real  chil- 
dren, the  number  of  marginal 
cases  will  not  be  large.  They  ad- 
mit that  in  some  cases  their  decision 
may  hit  a  work  of  partially  artistic 
qualities;  but  they  are  not  ap- 
pointed to  make  artistic  distinc- 
tions, merely  to  safeguard  the 
morals  of  youth. 

Those  sponsors  of  the  bill  with 
whom  I  talked  recently  in  Ger- 
many were  convinced  that  the  in- 
clusion of  trashy  literature  in  the 
scope  of  the  measure  was  making 
for  realism.  "It  is  not  the  words 
of  a  particular  sheet  of  music  that 
will  demoralize  youth,"  one  of 
them  said,  "but  the  whole  body  of 
cheap  printed  matter  that  children 
buy  surreptitiously  for  a  few 
pfennige,  with  its  false  sentiment, 
its  over-stimulation  of  the  emo- 
tions, its  misrepresentation,  its  ap- 
probation of  crime  and  many  other 
sinister  influences  that  gives  a  set- 
ting of  more  or  less  regular  liter- 
ary fare  to  the  exceptionally  bad." 
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PRESIDENT  COOLIDGE  has  signed  the  bill  to 
continue  the  work  of  the  Sheppard-Towner  Act  to 
June  30,  1929.  The  bill  was  subjected  to  a  filibuster 
so  long  that  its  friends  at  last  agreed  to  an  amend- 
ment providing  that  at  that  date  the  act  should 
cease  to  exist.  Throughout  its  history,  since  November, 
1921,  this  beneficent  measure  has  had  a  majority  of  votes 
in  both  Senate  and  House.  Whenever  the  appropriations 
have  been  delayed,  the  responsibility  has  rested  upon  the 
small  group  of  senators  back  of  this  filibuster.  They  are 
surviving  anti-suffragists,  opponents  of  the  Sheppard-Towner 
Act  from  its  introduction  by  Jeannette  Rankin  and  Senator 
Robinson  in  July,  1918,  to  this  day.  Led  by  Senators  King 
(Utah),  Reed  (Mo.),  Wadsworth  (N.  Y.),  Bingham 
(Conn.),  Broussard  (La.),  Bayard  (Del.),  and  Phipps 
(Colo.),  they  succeeded  in  having  the  bill  talked  out  on 
June  15  and  whenever  it  was  reached  thereafter,  so  delay- 
ing until  January  13  its  coming  to  a  vote  in  the  Senate.  It 
passed  the  House  by  a  large  majority  last  winter.  The 
Senate  Committee,  of  which  Senator  Phipps  of  Colorado  is 
chairman,  recommended  that  the  act  should  be  extended  for 
one  year  only.  When  friends  of  the  measure  declined  to 
accept  this,  systematic  delay  ending  in  the  final  filibuster 
followed. 

Forty-three  states,  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico  are  cooperating 
under  the  Sheppard-Towner  Act.  President  Coolidge's 
prompt  signing  enables  legislatures  now  in  session  to  make 
appropriations  intelligently  for  the  coming  two  years.  This 
v.-as  a  lame-duck  session  for  an  expiring  Congress.  The 
new  one  contains  many  modern  men.  Death  always  reaps 
a  harvest  of  the  obsolete  in  the  two  years  congressional 
period.  So  the  Sheppard-Towner  Act  will  undoubtedly 
go  on. 


rT"'HjIS  round,  Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey  has  lost  his  fight  to 
[  keep  his  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  Denver  Children's 
Court  which  he  has  held  for  more  than  a  quarter  century. 
The  State  Supreme  Court  has  declared  illegal  the  election 
in  1924,  in  which,  in  a  disputed  recount  of  votes,  he  seemed 
to  have  defeated  the  Ku  Kluk  Klan  candidate,  Judge  Royal 
R.  Graham,  ruling  that  there  was  no  way  to  discriminate 
between  illegal  and  legal  votes  in  one  of  Judge  Lindsey's 
strongest  precincts,  and  the  entire  vote  of  that  precinct  must 
be  cast  out.  That  this  attempt  by  the  Klan  to  throw  out 
the  precinct  was  a  frame  up  was  freely  charged  at  the 
time.  More  than  a  year  ago  Judge  Graham  was  found 
dead  in  his  kitchen,  with  the  gas  jets  turned  on,  on  the  eve 
of  facing  charges  before  the  grievance  committee  of  the 
State  Bar  Association.  His  widow  continued  the  suit;  drop- 
ped it ;  then  reopened  it.  Testimony  was  given  in  open  court 


by  the  Grand  Dragon  of  the  state  that  the  attorney  who 
represented  her  was  retained  by  the  Klan  throughout  the 
proceedings.  By  the  recent  decision  she  will  be  entitled  to 
her  husband's  salary  as  judge  from  the  day  on  which  Judge 
Lindsey  was  sworn  in  until  Judge  Graham's  death ;  Judge 
Lindsey  will  be  entitled  to  a  salary  as  de  facto  judge,  since 
he  has  served  continuously  through  the  litigation;  and  his 
office,  now  declared  open,  will  probably  be  filled  by  appoint- 
ment by  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  of  Denver. 
Judge  Lindsey  has  petitioned  for  a  re-hearing,  alleging  that 
he  was  deprived  of  an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  and  not 
having  had  his  day  in  court,  has  been  deprived  of  his 
property  without  due  process  of  law. 


IT  is  a  long  step  forward  to  give  to  pre-school  and 
elementary  school  children  the  freedom,  the  use  of  in- 
telligently selected  materials,  the  joy  of  creative  activity 
that  the  "new"  schools  are  making  possible  for  an  increas- 
ing number  of  small  boys  and  girls.  But  as  the  first  crop 
of  new  school  children  advances  into  its  'teens,  parents  and 
teachers  are  faced  with  a  grave  problem  of  what  to  do 
next.  Most  of  the  children  want  to  go  to  college,  but  to 
pass  entrance  examinations  they  must  be  forced  into  the 
regimented  routine  of  conventional  high  and  preparatory 
schools.  This  imperils  and  frequently  it  loses  all  the  ad- 
vantages gained  in  the  "free"  elementary  school. 

More  and  more  the  question  of  how  to  carry  over  the 
fruits  of  this  new  education  into  adolescence  is  concerning 
progressive  educators.  In  the  call  to  the  World  Conference 
on  New  Education  at  Locarno  next  summer,  the  New 
Education  Fellowship  points  out  that  "in  all  countries  the 
education  of  the  child  under  ten  years  is  improving  more 
rapidly  than  the  education  of  older  children."  It  promises 
that  the  conference  will  investigate  "problems  of  the  secondary 
school  and  discuss  how  far  progressive  methods  can  be  ap- 
plied to  them  without  prejudicing  examination  results." 

A  fresh  experiment  in  secondary  education  for  boys, 
under  the  patronage  of  Mrs.  John  Wallace  Riddle,  at 
Avon,  Old  Farms,  Connecticut,  will  open  next  fall  with 
accommodations  for  200  students.  Press  announcements 
state  that  "Mrs.  Riddle  has  planned  the  school  to  possess 
the  atmosphere  of  a  New  England  farm,  with  its  traditions 
of  individual  initiative  and  habits  of  personal  industry.  .  .  . 
While  the  cultural  phases  of  education  will  be  the  main 
body  of  work  carried  out  in  the  school,  a  special  feature 
will  be  an  effort  to  encourage  all  students  to  participate 
in  work  on  the  land."  The  boys  will  enjoy  the  healthy 
freedom  of  country  life  and  the  novelty  of  New  England 
farm  activities,  and  the  promoters  will  in  time  collect 
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valuable  evidence  as  to  whether  such  a  school  offers  a 
realistic  approach  to  the  problems  of  modern  secondary 
education  in  our  industrialized  society,  among  boys  who 
must  become  business  executives,  surgeons,  lawyers,  research 
scientists,  radio  engineers,  building  contractors,  politicians 
and  salesmen. 

Professor  John  E.  Kirkpatrick  has  planned  a  liberal 
college  which  shall  aim  "to  encourage  students  to  venture 
freely  and  daringly  into  the  field  of  intellectual  activity 
and  into  the  creative  art  of  social  living"  in  which  "the 
curriculum  .  .  .  will  be  on  new  lines.  Its  aim  will  be  to 
train  students  to  think  rather  than  to  learn,  to  value  ideas 
rather  than  information.  .  .  .  Courses  of  study  are  to  be 
arranged  and  books  selected  after  students  and  teachers 
are  together  in  their  classrooms.  .  .  .  The  teacher  is  to 
be  the  director  and  assistant,  not  the  taskmaster."  Professor 
Kirkpatrick  adds  that  "We  are  not  waiting  for  large  dona- 
tions or  a  big  plant.  We  want  to  build  our  own  plant 
and  create  our  own  endowment  in  working  contacts  with 
the  world  about  us."  A  group  of  young  teachers  have 
declared  themselves  ready  for  the  venture  whenever  he  is 
willing  to  start.  Half-time  work  outside  the  college  for 
students  and  perhaps  some  of  the  faculty,  on  the  Antioch 
plan,  is  expected  to  be  "an  important  item  in  educational 
experience,  not  merely  a  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood." 


THE  clinical  year  for  theological  students  which  Dr. 
Richard  C.  Cabot  advocated  so  persuasively  in  The 
Survey  (December  i,  1925)  has  found  among  its  adherents 
the  General  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York  City.  Until 
two  years  ago  the  Seminary  was  a  part  of  its  parish  in  Old 
Chelsea  in  only  the  geographical  sense.  The  Seminary  drew 
students  from  all  over  the  country  and  they  had  little  con- 
nection with  the  community  of  St.  Peter's  to  which  their 
studies  chanced  to  draw  them.  Then  under  a  suggestion 
of  Dr.  Cabot's,  which  ultimately  culminated  in  his  Survey 
article,  it  was  decided  to  try  to  link  up  the  theological 
teaching  with  actual  pastoral  work  in  the  community.  The 
students  have  helped  to  gather  data  for  the  improvement  of 
the  parish  lists  and  records;  they  have  published  a  weekly 
paper ;  and  the  seniors  have  carried  on  systematic  parish  visit- 
ing. In  conjunction  with  the  Charity  Organization  Society 
they  engaged  in  social  work  and  community  organizing.  The 
faculty  as  well  have  cooperated.  The  result  has  been  so 
satisfactory  that  the  Seminary  is  now  engaged  in  raising  a 
fund  of  $1,250,000  to  further  the  idea  by  relieving  students 
who  were  working  outside  class  hours  to  pay  their  way,  so 
that  they  might  be  free  to  give  all  their  outside  time  to  carry- 
ing on  the  experiments  of  using  the  parish  as  a  religious 
clinic. 


secretary  of  welfare  of  Pennsylvania.  "I  know  very  little 
about  my  job,"  Mrs.  McCauley  is  reported  as  saying.  "But 
coming  up  on  the  train  Governor  Fisher  and  Lieutenant- 
governor  Arthur  H.  James  admitted  that  they  did  not  know 
much  about  their  jobs  either  and  that  we  would  all  learn 
together  here  in  Harrisburg.  So  I  don't  feel  so  badly." 

It  is  wholly  in  keeping  with  political  theory  and  prac- 
tice in  this  country  that  a  highly  technical  and  complex 
position  with  a  good  salary  is  likely  to  be  turned  over  at  the 
beginning  of  each  new  term  to  a  raw  apprentice  who  must, 
perforce,  spend  a  large  fraction  of  a  comparatively  brief  ten- 
ure in  education  on  the  job.  But  how  would  it  look  to  a 
business  man?  Would  he,  in  fact  could  he,  adopt  a  prac- 
tice of  training  responsible  technical  executives  during  their 
service,  with  the  probability  that  the  training  would  have  to 
be  done  all  over  again  at  the  end  of  a  few  years?  Is  there 
a  middle  course  between  the  dull  rigidity  of  a  bureaucracy 
and  the  kaleidoscopic  come-and-go  in  which  even  the  most 
earnest  and  interested  office-holders  must  suffer  bewilder- 
ment? 

In  this  particular  shift  in  Pennsylvania  the  new  incum- 
bent has  the  advantage  of  long  interest  in  civic,  especially 
educational,  affairs.  And  she  steps  into  an  organization  of 
which  any  state  might  be  proud.  The  Pennsylvania  State 
Department  of  Welfare  was  established  in  1921  under 
Governor  Sproul,  bringing  together  the  scattered  bureaus 
and  commissions  in  the  welfare  field  under  Dr.  John  M. 
Baldy  as  commissioner,  with  Dr.  Ellen  Potter  as  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Children.  When  Governor  Pinchot  came  into 
office  Dr.  Potter  was  appointed  commissioner,  perhaps  in 
response  to  a  demand  that  the  women  voters  should  be  rep- 
resented by  a  woman  member  in  the  Governor's  cabinet. 
Here  was  a  shift  of  responsibility,  though  to  an  appointee  who 
had  been  deeply  engaged  in  all  the  previous  work  of  the 
department. 

Under  these  two  administrators  there  has  been  a  vigorous 
and  effective  record  of  coordination  and  improved  adminis- 
tration of  the  state's  institutions,  public  and  private;  of 
needed  legislative  changes ;  of  public  education ;  and  of 
research  to  lay  the  basis  of  future  social  engineering.  The 
reorganization  of  the  Mothers'  Assistance  Fund  and  of  child 
welfare  work  in  general,  the  development  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mental  Health,  the  improvement  in  prison  buildings,  and 
the  program  of  Negro  welfare  stand  out  as  some  of  the  con- 
spicuous items  in  a  long  list  of  substantial  gains  made  both 
effectively  and  economically.  Pennsylvania  can  hardly  over- 
estimate the  importance  of  the  past  six  years  under  Dr. 
Baldy  and  Dr.  Potter,  which  have  brought  the  state's  rating 
in  public  welfare  up  so  that  it  will  bear  open  comparison 
wiri.  that  of  other  rich  and  progressive  states. 


ONE  of  the  dilemmas  of  democracy  lurks  in  the  frank 
words  of  an  interview  attributed  by  the  Philadelphia 
papers  to  Mrs.  E.  S.  H.  McCauley,  the  newly  appointed 


THE  bi-lingual  conference  "to  consider  the  interests  of 
Mexicans  and  Spanish-speaking  people  in  the  United 
States"  held  at  El  Paso  a  few  weeks  ago  demonstrated  that 
it  is  possible  for  "problems  of  mutual  interest"  to  be  dis- 
cussed across  the  Rio  Grande  with  open-mindedness,  toler- 
ance and  good  humor.  The  three-fold  purpose  of  the  con- 
ference, as  announced  by  the  Committee  of  Arrangements, 
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was:  To  find  and  face  the  facts  basic  to  the  solution  of  the 
major  problems  affecting  the  Mexicans  and  Spanish-speaking 
people  in  the  United  States;  to  develop  and  focus  a  more 
intelligent  public  opinion  on  these  problems;  to  provide  that 
all  interested  agencies  may  face  the  facts  together  and  per- 
mit each  to  use  the  findings  in  such  ways  as  may  be  of  ad- 
vantage to  their  own  programs. 

The  conference,  projected  by  the  Home  Missions  Boards 
having  work  in  the  Southwest  and  constituent  members  of 
the  Council  of  Women  for  Home  Missions  and  the  Home 
Missions  Council,  was  held  in  one  of  the  Mexican  churches 
of  El  Paso.  There  were  more  than  150  delegates,  and  all 
addresses,  discussions  and  reports  were  in  both  English 
and  Spanish.  Five  commissions  reported  on  social  and  eco- 
nomic factors,  education,  religion,  interracial  and  interna- 
tional factors  and  literature,  bringing  together  facts  from 
every  section  of  the  United  States  where  Mexicans  live. 
Representatives  of  many  agencies  participated  in  these  pre- 
liminary studies,  and  the  reports  constituted  the  basis  for 
discussion  and  for  the  final  findings. 

Bad  housing  as  a  constant  source  of  friction  between  Mexi- 
can immigrants  and  American  communities  was  repeatedly 
stressed.  Its  correction,  to  prevent  economic  as  well  as  social 
waste,  was  urged. 

The  church  groups,  largely  in  the  majority  at  the  confer- 
ence, naturally  overshadowed  other  considerations  with  their 
particular  interests.  This  was  especially  apparent  in  dis- 
cussions of  education,  where  church  schools  and  Protestant 
religious  training  occupied  the  attention  of  the  delegates  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  special  educational  needs  of  both  chil- 
dren and  adults  who  try  to  live  in  American  communities 
handicapped  by  ignorance  of  the  language  and  customs  of 
the  country. 

The  final  report  of  the  conference  points  out  that 

No  effort  was  made  to  complete  a  detailed,  scientific  survey. 
Rather  was  it  the  hope  that  this  conference  might  serve  the 
participating  groups  who  are  facing  immediate  problems  and 
at  the  same  time  point  the  way  for  continuing  studies  in  this 
field.  The  procedure  throughout  was  based  on  the  theory  that 
the  chief  need  in  most  situations  is  not  an  exhaustive  compila- 
tion of  facts  gathered  by  parties  who  cannot  use  them,  but  an 
honest  facing  of  many  facts  already  available  or  readily  secured 
by  those  who  are  actually  responsible  for  changing  conditions. 
Too  often  knowledge  far  outruns  the  disposition  to  use  it. 

It  is  in  this  point  of  view  and  this  method  that  the  real 
achievement  of  the  conference  lies. 


ELSEWHERE  in  this  issue  (page  620)  Mr.  Bruere  de- 
scribes how  certain  decisions  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  created  a  no-man's  land  between  federal 
and  state  jurisdictions  in  which  killed  and  injured  longshore- 
men and  their  dependents  lost  the  benefits  of  state  compen- 
sation laws.  In  one  of  these  decisions  the  court  suggested 
to  Congress  that  the  only  constitutional  way  by  which  this 
unhappy  result  of  its  reasoning  could  be  remedied  would  be 
the  enactment  of  a  federal  compensation  law  to  apply  uni- 
formly throughout  the  nation.  Such  a  measure  is  now 
before  Congress.  While  its  enactment  is  essential  if  ordinary 
justice  js  to  accrue  to  the  thousands  of  men  engaged  in  the 
hazardous  work  of  loading  and  unloading  vessels,  it  will  mean 


another  considerable   derogation   of   the   authority  of   local 
state  government. 

At  a  time  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  federal  child  labor 
law,  it  is  commonly  assumed  that  public  opinion  is  averse  to 
further  concentration  of  power  in  the  federal  government, 
the  Supreme  Court,  in  a  number  of  decisions  based  upon 
reasoning  analogous  to  that  in  the  leading  longshoremen's 
cases,  is  dotting  the  landscape  with  no-man's  lands  whose 
reclamation  its  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  makes  im- 
possible except  through  a  further  extension  of  federal  power. 
Some  years  ago  the  exploitation  of  immigrants  by  steam- 
ship ticket  agencies  that  also  engaged  in  immigrant  banking 
assumed  the  proportions  of  a  scandal.  To  prevent  this  fraud, 
a  number  of  states  required  these  agencies  to  take  out  a  state 
license.  Now  the  Supreme  Court,  Mr.  Justice  Butler  deliv- 
ering the  opinion,  finds  that  these  laws  interfere  with  or 
burden  foreign  commerce  and  are  unconstitutional.  The  sale 
of  steamship  tickets  to  Europe  is  held  to  be  a  part  of  foreign 
commerce  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  Congress.  Now 
Congress  has  not  dealt  with  the  subject ;  it  has  not  occupied 
the  field.  "This  is  not  a  case,"  says  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis 
in  a  dissenting  opinion  in  which  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  con- 
curs, "in  which  the  silence  of  Congress  can  be  interpreted 
as  a  prohibition  of  state  action — as  a  declaration  that  in 
the  sale  of  ocean  steamship  tickets  fraud  may  be  practiced 
without  let  or  hindrance.  If  Pennsylvania  must  submit  to 
seeing  its  citizens  defrauded,  it  is  not  because  Congress  has 
so  willed,  but  because  the  Constitution  so  commands.  I 
cannot  believe  that  it  does."  But  the  majority  hold  other- 
wise. And  so,  until  Congress  acts  to  extend  the  federal 
jurisdiction,  this  fraud  may  flourish  and  its  victims  will  dis- 
cover that  they  have  strayed  into  a  country  where  the  state 
has  no  jurisdiction  and  Congress  has  assumed  none. 

An  interesting  case  is  that  of  the  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mission of  Rhode  Island  and  Narragansett  Electric  Lighting 
Company  vs.  the  Attleboro  Steam  and  Electric  Company. 
In  1917  the  Narragansett  and  Attleboro  companies,  the  one 
in  Rhode  Island,  the  other  in  Massachusetts,  entered  into  a 
contract  by  which  the  Rhode  Island  company  agreed  to  sell 
and  the  Massachusetts  company  to  buy  electric  current  for 
a  period  of  twenty  years  at  a  specified  basic  rate.  In  due 
course  the  Rhide  Island  Company  found  that  it  was  losing 
money  on  this  contract  and  it  appealed  to  the  Rhode  Island 
Public  Utilities  Commission  to  permit  it  to  increase  the 
rate.  On  the  ground  that  the  loss  here  involved  worked  an 
injury  to  the  Rhode  Island  companies'  more  than  seventy 
thousand  customers  in  Rhode  Island,  the  commission  granted 
the  appeal.  The  Supreme  Court  holds  this  an  unconstitu- 
tional interference  with  interstate  commerce.  The  Rhode 
Island  company  delivers  a  block  of  power  to  the  Massachu- 
setts company  at  the  state  line.  Says  the  prevailing  opinion 
of  the  Court : 

The  forwarding  state  obviously  has  no  more  authority  than 
the  receiving  state  to  place  a  direct  burden  upon  interstate 
commerce.  .  .  .  The  paramount  interest  in  the  interstate 
business  carried  on  between  the  two  companies  is  not  local 
to  either  state,  but  is  essentially  national  in  character.  The 
rate  is  therefore  not  subject  to  regulation  by  either  of  the 
two  states  in  the  guise  of  protection  to  their  respective  local 
interests;  but  if  such  regulation  is  required  it  can  only  be  at- 
tained by  the  exercise  of  the  power  vested  in  Congress. 

Again  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis  dissents  in  his  consistent  ef- 
fort to  protect  local  self-government  from  further  federal 
encroachment.  But  in  this  case  he  stands  alone.  The  court 
has  defined  another  no-man's  land  that  is  without  sovereignty 
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until  Congress  moves  to  bring  interstate  commerce  in  elec- 
trical power  under  national  control. 

This  problem  of  the  federal  versus  the  state  jurisdiction  in 
America  is  steadily  acquiring  fresh  social  as  well  as  economic 
importance  as  the  financial  and  mechanical  struture  broadens 
out  its  interstate  and  national  foundations.  It  was  the  sub- 
ject of  many-sided  consideration  at  the  October  meeting  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Political  Science  in  Philadelphia, 
whose  proceedings  are  now  available  in  The  Annals  for  Janu- 
ary, 1927. 


WHILE  the  slave  ships  were  bringing  their  human 
freight  from  Africa,  there  came  in  the  water  casks 
a  supercargo  which  wrought  greater  retribution  on  the  New 
World  than  the  most  bitter  abolitionist  could  have  dreamed. 
That  unknown  passenger  was  the  Aedes  aegypti,  the  mos- 
quito, which  carries  yellow  fever.  Yellow  fever  invaded 
the  ports  of  the  United  States  from  New  Orleans  to  New 
England.  With  two  exceptions  it  visited  the  United  States 
every  year  from  1800  to  1879.  One  epidemic  in  New 
Orleans  cost  8,101  lives;  another,  in  Memphis,  5,150.  The 
story  of  its  conquest  is  one  of  the  most  thrilling  in  social 
history;  bit  by  bit,  it  has  been  forced  back  until  in  1925 
there  were  only  three  cases  in  all  the  Americas.  It  lurks, 
guarded  and  impotent,  only  in  a  few  remote  regions  of 
Brazil.  Now,  freed  of  much  of  the  vigilance  which  has 
been  necessary  in  this  hemisphere,  the  International  Health 
Board  has  turned  to  the  last  fortress  of  yellow  fever,  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa.  Gorgas  was  on  his  way  to  Africa 
to  study  yellow  fever  in  1920  when  he  fell  ill  in  London 
and  died.  Headquarters  were  established  at  Lagos,  in 
Nigeria,  in  July,  1925.  Here  is  a  territory  as  large  as  the 
United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi ;  a  population  of  thirty 
million  natives,  ignorant,  superstitious,  secretive;  a  tropical 
climate.  The  native  huts  often  are  totally  dark  within, 
and  it  is  not  unusual  for  their  occupants  to  bar  the  door 
and  disappear  when  an  inspector  approaches.  Yet  as  long 
as  yellow  fever  persists  on  the  West  Coast,  there  is  danger 
that  the  completion  of  the  trans-African  railways  may  carry 
the  fever  to  the  East  Coast,  and  thence,  by  the  trade  routes, 
to  India  and  the  Orient.  Not  the  least  exciting  chapter  in 
this  story  of  high  adventure  is  in  the  writing. 


"rT~'HAT  many  women  are  not  transients  in  the  industrial 
[  world"  but  "as  permanent  in  industry  as  are  men" 
is  the  view  stressed  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Women's 
Bureau  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  which  has  just 
been  published  (see  The  Survey,  Dec.  I,  p.  263).  The 
report  adds  that  "the  growing  realization  .  .  .  that  women 
-  are  indispensable  to  industry  in  its  need  for  a  large  number 
of  workers  and  that  industry  is  indispensable  to  women  in 
their  economic  struggles  has  led  to  a  greater  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  public  in  women  who  are  wage-earners." 
To  employers,  to  women  workers  and  to  the  general  public 
therefore  "special  studies  of  problems  particularly  related 


to  wage-earning  women"  such  as  those  of  the  Women's 
Bureau,  are  of  increasing  importance.  One  such  study, 
which  this  report  describes  as  well  under  way,  is  the  investi- 
gation of  the  effects  of  special  legislation  on  the  employment 
of  women  in  industry  which  was  requested  by  the  Women's 
Industrial  Conference,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bureau 
a  year  ago  (see  The  Survey,  Feb.  16,  1926,  p.  538).  "The 
object  of  the  investigation  is  to  discover  in  what  way  legisla- 
tion applying  to  women  only  has  affected  their  employment 
in  industry  and  how  extensive  any  effect  has  been."  The 
method  of  measurement  adopted  by  the  Bureau  in  gauging 
the  results  of  such  special  legislation  is  "to  study  conditions 
of  women's  employment  before  and  after  the  laws  went 
into  effect  and  to  compare  present  conditions  in  states  which 
are  not  regulated  by  law,"  making  use  of  data  collected  by 
state  and  federal  agencies  and  "original  investigations  by 
the  Women's  Bureau  of  selected  states  and  industries  and 
occupations."  Special  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  "laws 
regulating  hours — daily,  weekly  and  at  night — and  on  laws 
prohibiting  women's  employment  in  certain  occupations. 
Other  factors  of  importance  in  a  consideration  of  the  indus- 
trial equality  of  men  and  women  and  special  legislation  for 
women  will  be  covered,  such  as  vocational  training,  trade 
unions  and  the  like." 

Other  studies  made  by  the  Women's  Bureau  during  the 
past  year  which  deal  with  various  phases  of  the  problems 
of  the  permanent  woman  worker  in  industry  are  Women 
Workers  and  Family  Support  (No.  50),  Lost  Time  and 
Labor  Turnover  in  Cotton  Mills  (No.  52)  and  Changing 
Jobs  (No.  54). 


THE  last  report  of  the  Amalgamated  Bank  of 
New  York,  organized  less  than  two  years  ago  by  the 
Amalgamated  Garment  Workers  of  America,  shows  total 
resources  of  some  $8,640,000  as  against  $6,380,000  for 
January  I,  1926.  The  number  of  special-interest  depositors 
has  grown  from  7,877  to  9,654,  commercial  accounts  from 
4,429  to  5,055.  During  the  past  year  121,000  transmissions, 
totalling  four  and  a  half  million  dollars,  were  sent  through 
the  Amalgamated  Bank  of  New  York  to  Europe,  $2,800,000 
of  it  to  Russia. 

On  December  31,  the  Union  Labor  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany passed  the  $600,000  set  for  cash  in  hand  before  begin- 
ning business.  The  subscription  books  were  closed  a  month 
later.  Policies  and  application  blanks  are  ready  to  write  the 
first  policies  this  month.  Every  share  of  stock  has  been  pur- 
chased by  a  union  member  or  organization  and  those  in 
charge  report  that  "the  promotion  work  was  accomplished 
at  a  cost  of  less  than  3  per  cent  of  the  capital  acquired." 
Though  sponsored  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
the  insurance  company  is  an  entirely  separate  organization 
(see  The  Survey,  Sept.  15,  1926,  p.  635).  It  will  write 
all  forms  of  policies,  including  group  insurance.  Permanent 
offices  have  been  leased  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

This  is  the  second  life  insurance  company  to  be  estab- 
lished by  American  labor.  The  first,  the  Union  Cooperative 
Insurance  Association  organized  about  two  years  ago  by  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers,  has  been 
successful  not  only  in  supplying  insurance  at  low  rates  but 
also  as  a  business  enterprise. 


INDUSTR  Y 


The  War  on  the  Western  Maryland 

By  ROBERT  W.  BRUERE 

EVER  since  the  crash  of  guns  dazed  a  day-dreaming      employers    and    trade    unionists,    these    agencies    undertook 
world  in   1914  there  has  been  a  vast  amount  of      to  uncover   the  origins  of  the  war,   to  trace  its  evolution 
speculation   about  the  origin   of  wars.    The  man      and   to   appraise  its  results.     Its   report  just  issued   reveals 
in  the  street   has  seemed   disposed   to  lump   them      in  miniature  a  startlingly  exact  replica  otf   the  great  war. 
with    lightning,    floods    and    earthquakes — acts    of      When  so   reduced   to   nursery   dimensions,   in   spite   of   the 
God,    to    be    humbly    accepted    as    beyond    human    control,      solemn  stage  setting  of  great  moral   principles,   the   actors 
Tell  him  that  international  wars  are  the  cumulative  results      look  like  petulant  and  headstrong  children  who  defy  adult 
of  the  little  wars  that  go  on  between  Simpson  and  MacCord,      reason  for  the  sake  of  having  their  own  way.    Because  this 
the  rival  grocerymen,  between  Chubb,  the  garageman  who      was  a  little  war  with  a  negligible  number  of  casualties,  the 
has    the    backing    of    the    local    Republican    machine,    and      story  reads  like  a  comedy  with  the  touch  of  tragedy  that 
Isaacson,   who   looks    to   the    Democratic   leaders,    between      good  comedy  always  has. 

the  Rev.  Kent  and  the  Rev.  Murphy  for  pew-holders,  and  In  brief  summary,  the  facts  as  given  in  the  investigators' 
he  will  think  you  a  bit  cracked.  It's  like  the  way  people  report  are  these.  The  Western  Maryland  is  one  of  the 
used  to  think  of  disease.  I  remember  how  some  fifteen  years  lesser  Class  I  railroads.  From  its  eastern  terminus  in 
ago  I  met  a  retired  Bellevue  Hospital  scrubwoman  on  a  Baltimore,  it  runs  directly  west  through  Maryland  by  way 
Catskill  train.  I  had  been  ransacking  the  Pullman  for  df  Hagerstown  and  Cumberland.  It  is  principally  a  coal- 
milk  and  a  sterilized  bottle  for  a  baby  whose  mother  was  carrying  road.  It  had  not  been  earning  what  its  president, 
trying  to  still  its  hungry  yells  by  forcing  between  its  gums  Maxwell  C.  Byers,  considered  satisfactory  profits.  He 

decided  to  make  it  pay.  In  the 
autumn  of  1923,  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Engineers 
and  the  Brotherhood  of  Firemen 
and  Enginemen  initiated  a  con- 
certed demand  upon  all  Class  I 
railroads,  including  the  Western 
Maryland,  for  the  restoration  of 
the  wage-rates  that  had  prevailed 
in  1920-22  before  the  Railroad 
Labor  Board  by  a  majority  vote 
ordered  a  cut  of  12  per  cent. 
This  they  later  modified  to  ap- 
proximately sYz  per  cent  on  the 
basis  of  their  settlement  with 
the  New  York  Central  in 
January,  1924,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  practically  all  Class 
I  railroads  in  the  United 
States  except  the  Western  Mary- 
land. 

President  Byers  was  adamant. 
.  He  plead  poverty.  The  report 
ifails  to  sustain  this  plea.  It 
shows  by  expert  analysis  of  the 
road's  financial  records  and  com- 
parison with  the  records  of 
Commission  of  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis,  roads  similarly  circumstanced  that  what  others  were 
has  done  for  us  in  its  study  of  the  little  war  that  has  able  to  do,  the  Western  Maryland  might  have  done, 
wrecked  families  and  spread  bitterness  along  the  Western  But 

Maryland  Railroad.    In  response  to  requests  from  represen-      _      .. 

,    ,  .  .          ,          .,      ,       ,  President  Byers    whole  industrial  philosophy  and  his  habit  of 

tativc  members  of  the  communities  where  the  battles  were      thought  dispyose  him  (Q  be  yery  J^  £  ^  union8    j 

fought,  requests  from  ministers    associations,  business  men,      He  has  severed  relations  with  all  of  them  except  those  of  the 
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a  rubber  nipple  that  rebellious 
pink  fingers  kept  tossing  to  the 
dirty  floor.  The  ex-scrubwoman 
watched  me  with  worldly-wise 
amusement. 

"Why  all  the  bother?"  she 
said.  "You  can  take  it  from  me, 
there  ain't  no  such  things  as 
gurms.  I  been  all  through  with 
it  and  I  know." 

She  had  never  seen  "gurms" 
under  a  microscope,  so  she  didn't 
believe  in  them  as  the  source  of 
disease.  What  if  we  could  isolate 
a  little  war  and  watch  it  grow 
under  a  high-powered  glass? 
Would  wars  then  still  seem  to  us 
inexorably  predestined  acts  of 
God? 

This  is  precisely  what  the 
Research  and  Education  Depart- 
ment of  the  Federal  Council  of 
the  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Social  Action  Department  of  the 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Con- 
ference and  the  Social  Justice 
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trainmen  (chiefly  brakemen),  conductors,  and  a  weak  and  in- 
effective organization  of  operators  and  station  agents.  He 
looks  with  disfavor  upon  the  enforcement  of  the  eight-hour 
day.  He  increased  the  hours  of  the  hostlers,  reclassified  as 
firecleaners,  from  eight  ito  twelve.  As  to  wages,  he  subscribes 
to  the  view  that  they  should  be  determined  by  the  "law  of 
supply  .and  demand."  On  this  basis  he  justifies  a  wage  of 
$2.50  a  day  for  trackmen's  work.  The  employer,  he  believes, 
is  warranted  in  paying  that  amount  whether  it  would  come 
within  the  definition  of  a  "living  wage"  or  not.  .  .  .  No  plan 
for  joint  cooperation  has  been  attempted. 

MR.  BYERS  showed  himself  an  astute  and  clever  stra- 
tegist. When  the  unions  asked  for  a  wage  increase, 
he  countered  with  proposals  involving  changes  in  the  work- 
ing rules  which  the  men  wouldn't  stand  for.  For  two  years, 
from  the  autumn  of  1923  to  September  1925,  there  were 
proposals  and  counter  proposals.  At  one  stage  of  the 
negotiations,  he  suggested  appeal  to  the  Railroad  Labor 
Board,  without  however  making  it  clear  that  he  would 
abide  by  the  Board's  decision.  At  that  time  the  Brother- 
hoods were  waging  their  congressional  campaign  for  the 
abolition  of  the  Board.  They  wanted  a  settlement  by  direct 
negotiation. 

When,  in  September,  1925,  all  negotiations  had  failed 
to  produce  results,  the  union  men  took  a  strike  vote.  There 
were  209  enginemen,  209  firemen,  and  34  in  the  hostler 
classification,  a  total  of  452  at  work.  Of  the  428  who 
voted,  405  wanted  to  strike.  Fortified  by  this  rank-and- 
file  verdict,  the  national  officers  of  the  union  attempted  to 
renew  negotiations.  This  failed.  Then  they  offered  arbitra- 
tion. This  was  turned  down.  Then  they  decided  to  seek 
the  mediation  of  the  Bureau  of  Conciliation  of  the  United 
States  Department  oif  Labor.  In  their  last  minute  scurry 
to  avoid  a  strike  they  turned  to  the  National  Civic  Federa- 
tion. V.  Everit  Macy,  in  behalf  of  the  Federation,  got  in 
touch  with  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  and 
general  counsel  of  the  Western  Maryland,  and  urged 
recourse  to  the  Railroad  Labor  Board,  whose  arbitrament 
the  men  now  agreed  to  accept  provided  the  company  would 
also  agree  to  abide  by  its  decision.  Raymond  Fosdick,  speak- 
ing for  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  the  largest  minority  stock- 
holder, joined  Mr.  Macy  in  this  request.  It  was  rejected. 

WHILE  the  union  leaders,  like  Lord  Grey  in  July 
1914,   were  vainly  sounding  out   the   chancelleries, 
President  Byers,  like  a  master  of  strategy,  struck  swiftly. 
He  issued  the  following  order: 

To  Engineers  and  Firemen: 

Rates  of  pay  for  engineers  and  firemen,  including  revised  rules 
governing  working  conditions,  will  >be  effective  October  l6th, 
1925. 

All  engineers  and  firemen  who  desire  to  remain  in  the 
service  after  October  i6th  will,  prior  to  that  time,  call  at  one 
of  the  following  designated  offices  and  signify  their  willingness 
to  remain  in  the  service  and  work  on  the  new  rates  of  pay 
and  the  new  working  codkions. 

Copy  of  the  rates  of  pay,  including  revised  rules  governing 
working  conditions,  is  on  file  at  the  offices  designated. 

This  was,  in  fact,  the  allied  church  investigators 
find,  a  "lock-out  order  and  the  men  discharged  under  it 
on  the  1 3th  and  I4th  were  locked  out."  The  company, 
according  to  the  Railroad  Labor  Board,  "struck  first,  so  to 
speak."  President  Byers  denies  this.  He  hurled  the  order 
by  way  of  defensive  offensive  to  anticipate  the  execution 
of  the  strike  vote.  From  that  time  forward  he  proceeded 


with  drastic  vigor  to  do  what  he  had  obviously  wanted  to 
do  from  the  beginning  of  negotiations  in  1923.  He  im- 
ported strike-breakers,  discharged  old  employes,  called  to 
the  colors  retired  engineers  on  pain  of  having  their  pensions 
cancelled.  He  proceeded  to  put  into  effect  his  own  working 
rules,  which,  according  to  the  investigators'  report,  are 
very  different  from  the  old  ones,  most  of  which  are 
in  force  on  practically  all  other  railroads;  they  lengthen 
the  hours  oif  work,  reduce  total  pay,  make  the  men's  work 
of  uncertain  character  and  duration,  and  subject  them  to 
easier  discharge  or  demotion  without  the  right  to  appeal 
through  representatives.  After  scrupulous  weighing  of  all 
facts,  the  investigators  conclude  that  while  the  men  "showed 
themselves  somewhat  obdurate  in  the  negotiations  and  un- 
willing to  concede  points  which  afterwards  they  did 
concede,  and  even  at  the  very  end  of  the  period  of  exchanges 
between  them  and  the  management  made  requests  which 
they  could  not  have  expected  would  be  granted,"  never- 
theless, "this  investigation  has  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  strike  was  precipitated  by  the  management's  posting  a 
lockout  order,  by  the  summary  enforcement  of  the  lockout 
upon  certain  of  the  enginemen  and  by  the  refusal  to  with- 
draw it  ...  The  strike,  therefore,  was  precipitated  by  the 
management." 

The  action  of  the  drama  moves  swiftly  along  lines 
startlingly  parallel  to  those  we  all  followed  in  the  com- 
muniques from  July  1914  to  November  1918.  The  verdict 
on  the  question  of  responsibility  for  precipitating  the  overt 
act  goes  against  President  Byers.  But  here  again,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Great  War,  the  verdict  on  the  question  so  highly 
simplified  fails  to  satisfy  the  intelligence  as  to  the  roots 
and  mainsprings  oif  the  conflict.  For  these,  many  of  us  have 
come  to  believe,  lie  back  of  the  principals  in  public  opinion, 
in  the  conflicts  that  go  forward  in  all  of  us  and  which  we 
as  a  community  have  failed  to  define  and  resolve. 

MORE  impressive  than  the  trenchantly  stated  facts  as  to 
the  issues  in  dispute,  the  proposals  and  counter-pro- 
posals, the  manoeuvers  and  stratagems,  is  the  report's  revela- 
tion of  the  mind  of  the  community  in  whose  vacillations  and 
covert  hostilities  and  moral  uncertainties  the  deeper  causes 
of  the  war  can  be  traced.  Here  is  a  remarkable  portrayal 
of  the  mental  and  moral  attitudes  of  the  communities 
through  which  the  Western  Maryland  runs.  A  larger 
proportion  6f  the  strikers — the  men  are  still  nominally  on 
strike — are  members  or  adherents  of  the  Protestant  churches. 
Of  the  131  men  on  the  strike  roster  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cumberland,  for  example,  87  are  listed  as  supporters  of 
churches. 

The  membership  of  these  churches  have  come  to  feel  a  deep 
and  permanent  kinship  with  the  labor  cause.  Unionism  is 
almost  as  much  a  part  of  their  ethical  outlook  as  patriotism. 
It  is  of  the  essence  of  their  religious  fellowship.  ...  In  the 
minds  of  these  folk  there  would  be  nothing  incongruous  about 
adding  a  new  commandment  to  the  Decalogue:  "Thou  shalt 
not  take  thy  neighbor's  job."  ...  In  one  of  the  churches  a 
communion  steward  'walked  out  of  the  church  when  the 
daughter  of  a  man  who  had  'been  a  strike-breaker  arose  to 
sing  a  solo. 

Nevertheless  "the  Protestant  churches  are  usually  found 
to  be  on  the  side  of  the  employing  class."  Notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that 

there  is  in  these  communities  a  marked  degree  of  sympathy 
with  the  men  on  strike  .  .  .  and  the  labor  policy  of  the  com- 
pany is  looked  upon  with  disfavor  and  not  a  little  suspicion  .  .  , 
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the  stronger  churches  cannot  be  said  to  have  taken  any  active 
interest  in  the  controversy.  In  some  cases  very  influential 
ministers  who  are  in  no  way  directly  involved,  have  been  quirt 
outspoken  in  their  criticism.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  attitude 
of  the  ministers  is  one  of  uncertainty,  an  uncomfortable  feel- 
ing that  something  is  wrong,  coupled  with  an  extreme  hesitancy 
about  expressing  a  definite  judgment.  ...  Of  active,  aggressive 
concern  for  the  strikers  or  their  families  or  for  a  just  settle- 
ment of  the  controversy,  the  study  found  little  in  the  churches 
outside  a  small  group. 

Similarly    the    newspapers,    while    printing    impartially 
whatever  either  side  gave  them,  "made  no  direct  contribu- 
tion to  the  uncovering  of  the  facts  or  the  clarification  of  the 
issues.    Some  of  the  editors  expressed  very  strong  sympathies 
with  the  men,  but  for  one  reason  or  another  gave  no  edi- 
torial expression  to  these  views."    Letters  furnished  by  the 
management    "show    indisputably    that    business    men    are 
satisfied    with    the   service   the    company   is    able   to    main- 
tain   and    that    the    road    has,    from    an    economic    point 
df  view,  broken  the  strike."   According  to  the  investigators, 
defeat  is  with   the  juster  cause,   victory  to  the  strong,  so 
that    "it   has   been    conclusively   demonstrated    in    this   case 
that  industrial  strife  can  produce  religious  and  moral  chaos." 
And   moral  chaos  can   produce   warfare   and  strikes.     If 
the  mind  of  the  community  had  been  clear  as  to  the  essential 
righteousness  of  conference  and  concession,  of  cooperation 
in  finding  the  best  way  to  operate  this  railroad  in  the  inter- 
est of  owners,  employes  and   the   public,   would   President 
Byers  have  adopted  the  methods  of  the  war  lord,  would 
the  unions  have  stood  on  their  negative  attitude  of  defenders 


of  their  rights  without  reference  to  the  bearing  of  their 
cherished  working  rules  upon  the  effective  operation  of 
the  road? 

These   representatives    of   the    Protestant,    Catholic    and 
Jewish  faiths  have  given  an  excellent  example  in  this  report 
of  the  conference  method  after  the  event.    They  have  con- 
ferred ifreely  with   President   Byers   and   the   trade   unions 
leaders  and  representative  members  of  the  communities  af- 
fected by  the  strike.   They  have  rendered  a  verdict  consonant 
with  the  facts  as  they  found  them  and  with  the  industrial 
creeds  of  the  cooperating  religious  bodies.    But  such  verdicts 
will,  no  more  than  lockouts  or  strikes  or  injunctions,   run 
a  railroad  or  create  the  kind  of  industrial  relations  upon 
which    the    humanly    enriching    or    economically    profitable 
running  of  railroads  depends,  although  the  ethical  standards 
they  imply  and  apply  have  great  dynamic  value.    Will  their 
constituents,  the  millions  of  churchmen,  in  due  course  in- 
vest them  with  authority  and  means  to  lay  the  (foundation 
of  the  conference  method  before  strikes  occur  ?   That  would 
require  more  than  the  moral  appraisal  of  responsibility  for 
overt  industrial  war;  it  would  require  the  study  and  inter- 
pretation  of   the   current   problems   of    industrial    relations 
in  relation  to  industrial  process,  and  the  clearing  away  of 
the  religious  and  moral  chaos  and  the  ignorance  of  the  facts 
of   industrial   administration   which,    as   the   report    clearly 
shows,    are    ultimately    responsible    for    industrial    conflict. 
Here  again  there  is  a  clear  parallel  between  the  histories 
of  great  wars  and  small. 


Equal  Rights  in  the  Union 


By  THERESA  WOLFSON 


KCENT  issues  of  The  Advance,  the  weekly 
journal  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers' 
Union,  have  discussed  the  question  of  sex  dis- 
crimination in  the  union.  The  subject  was 
raised  in  a  letter  written  by  a  women's  local 
of  the  union  in  Chicago. 

Is  it  true  that  our  membership  consists  of  more  than 
50  per  cent  women?  Is  it  true  that  the  women  in  our  organiza- 
tion helped  build  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America  and  do  they  pay  dues  and  assessments  or  are  they 
exempt  from  the  same?  Does  the  constitution  of  our  organ- 
ization uphold  discrimination  against  women  workers  in  the 
industry  or  within  the  organization?  ...  Is  k  a  fact  that 
the  women  have  'become  permanent  workers  in  the  industry? 
What  means  do  our  leaders  employ  to  combat  the  idea  that 
women  are  not  temporarily  in  industry?  What  methods  do 
our  officials  use  to  promote  greater  activities  amongst  women 
workers  since  they  have  become  a  permanent  factor  in  industry? 
What  has  become  of  the  Women's  Bureau  for  which  the 
women  have  so  long  struggled? 

The  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  Union  has  long 
had  the  reputation  of  being  a  most  progressive  union  with 
a  leadership  holding  liberal  and  even  radical  opinions  on 
all  social  and  economic  questions.  The  constitution  of  the 
union  stands  for  full  equality  in  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
duties  of  its  membership  regardless  of  sex,  creed,  or  na- 
tionality. The  women  members  pay  the  same  dues  and 
assessments  as  the  men.  A  special  Women's  Bureau  was 
established  a  few  years  ago  to  encourage  and  stimulate 


activity  on  the  part  of  women  members.      It  lasted  about 
a  year. 

The  membership  of  the  union  is  approximately  50  per 
cent  female  with   an  ever-increasing  proportion  of  women 
in  some  of  the  large  markets.     Yet  there  is  but  one  woman 
member  on  its  General  Executive  Board.     The  number  of 
women   business  agents,   local   secretaries,   or  union  officers 
of  any  sort  is  negligible.     The  number  of  women  pickets 
arrested  and  beaten  up  in  the  last  large  strike  waged  by 
the  Amalgamated  against  the  International  Tailoring  Com- 
pany was  in  excess  of  the  number  of  men.     The  rate  of 
wages  c*f  women  workers  in  the  union  shops  is  less  than 
that  of  men.    Ostensibly  there  is  no  policy  of  wage  discrim- 
ination as  between  the  sexes.    Actually  the  crafts  in  which 
women  are  generally  employed  in  union  shops  are  the  lower 
paid  ones  and  there  seem  to  be  hard  and  fast  traditions  which 
bar  women  from  stepping  out  of  those  crafts  into  the  better 
paying  jobs.     This  situation  exists  in  practically  every  local 
and  international  union  in  the  United  States,  conservative 
as  well  as  progressive  although  in   the  progressive  unions 
and  the  unions  having  a  preponderous  woman  membership, 
the  wage  differentials  are  smaller  and  the  lines  of  demarca- 
tion between  job  and  sex  not  so  clearly  defined. 

Commenting  on  the  letters  above,  the  editor  of  The  Ad- 
vance declared :  "Leadership  in  a  union  is  a  prize  to  those 
who  know  how  to  win  it.  ...  There  is  no  room  for  gal-' 
lantry  toward  sex  in  the  struggle  for  leadership." 

He  is  right;    there  is  no  room  for  gallantry  anywhere  in 
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the  economic  struggle  between  workers  of  the  same  sex  or 
of  opposite  sexes.  But  there  is  a  need  for  self-preservation, 
of  which  trade  unions  will  have  to  become  more  cognizant. 
If  they  do  not  serve  the  interests  of  their  women  members 
as  assiduously  as  they  do  those  of  their  men,  they  are  in 
danger  of  creating  their  own  competitors.  Wage  differ- 
entials between  the  sexes  accepted  by  the  trade  union  are 
merely  a  reflection  of  the  prevailing  situation  in  the  economic 
world.  Substitution  of  women  workers  for  men  in  so-called 
men's  jobs  in  non-union  industries  inevitably  threatens  the 
hard-won  standards  which  unions  have  secured.  Just  so  is 
there  a  danger  from  the  woman  union  member  whose  pay- 
envelope  is  always  smaller  than  that  of  her  brother  worker, 
though  she  works  fully  as  many  hours  as  he  does. 

There  is  a  hard-and-fast  tradition  in  the  needle-trades 
unions  that  the  cutting  of  a  garment  is  a  man's  job.  There 
is  no  constitutional  discrimination  against  women,  mind  you. 
It  is  just  accepted  as  a  fact  that  the  job  is  too  difficult,  too 
heavy  for  women.  The  cutters'  wage  is  among  the  highest 
in  the  wage  scale.  The  unions  have  frequently  felt  thai 
if  the  cutters  were  organized,  there  was  little  need  to  or- 
ganize the  rest  of  the  shop,  since  the  cutters  held  the 
strategic  position  from  which  the  entire  shop  could  be  con- 
trolled. Recently  a  patent  cutting  machine  was  introduced 


in  a  non-union  shop.  Girl  cutters  were  substituted  for  men 
— at  lower  wages,  of  course.  The  machines  and  the  girls 
threaten  the  union's  position  in  every  one  of  the  union  shops 
in  that  market. 

Wage  increases  are  usually  secured  by  men  officials.  The 
allocation  of  wage  increases  tends  to  follow  the  level  of  exist- 
ing wage  differentials.  William  B.  Leiserson  in  his  inter- 
esting article  on  The  Notes  of  an  Impartial  Chairman,  in 
the  Atlantic  Monthly,  revealed  the  fact  that  when  a  wage 
increase  is  secured,  the  bulk  is  divided  among  the  highest- 
paid  workers,  the  operators,  the  pressers,  and  pocket-makers. 
The  drippings  are  distributed  among  the  unskilled  workers 
and  the  women — not  intentionally  of  course,  merely  by 
force  of  custom. 

There  are  just  three  or  four  national  unions  in  the  United 
States  that  bar  women  from  their  membership.  Practically 
every  international  or  local  union,  however,  has  a  series  of 
written  or  unwritten  policies  which  may  be  construed  as  dis- 
criminatory and  to  the  advantage  of  men  members. 

This  situation  is  not  peculiar  to  trade  unions.  It  is 
precisely  what  occurs  in  the  political  and  social  world.  Only 
the  trade  union  avowedly  functions  for  the  economic  inter- 
ests of  all  workers  within  its  organization,  regardless  of 
"sex,  creed,  or  nationality." 


Do  Working  Women  Want  It  ? 

By  MARY  DEWHURST  BLANKENHORN 


THE  New  York  State  Industrial  Survey  Commis- 
sion has  been  presented  with  a  report  made  by  the 
Consumers'  League  of  New  York  covering  the  an- 
swers of  500  women  to  the  question :  Do  working 
women  want  the  48-hour  law?  New  York  now 
has  a  law  restricting  the  work- 
ing hours  of  women  in  factories 
and  mercantile  establishments  to 
54  and  for  years  the  League, 
together  with  other  welfare  or- 
ganizations, has  sought  to  limit 
the  work-week  for  women  to  48. 
Many  proponents  of  the  48-hour 
law  thought  that  as  a  matter  of 
course  all  workers  want  to  work 
less;  others  said  that  no  woman 
would  vote  for  a  shorter  work- 
week if  she  felt  she  might  lose 
money  by  it.  Therefore  the 
League  added  a  second  question: 
Would  you  rather  work  longer 
hours  regularly  if  you  could 
make  a  little  more  money  by 
doing  so? 

Four  hundred  and  seven 
women,  or  8 1  per  cent  out  of 
the  500  reached  by  the  question- 
naire, favored  a  48-hour  law;  10 
thought  48  too  long;  45  pre- 
ferred a  longer  week  and  38 
qualified  their  answers. 

Three  hundred  and  forty- 
three  of  the  women  said  that 


EIGHT  Our  OF  TEN  WANT  THE  48-HouR  WEEK 


they  would  rather  not  work  longer  hours  regularly  even 
though  they  might  thereby  make  more  money.  They 
seemed  to  believe  the  money  not  worth  the  extra  fatigue ; 
many  added  the  statement,  "It's  not  worth  it,"  or,  "It 
doesn't  pay."  One  girl,  a  spinner  in  an  up-state  mill, 

summed  up  the  whole  complicated 
question  of  fatigue,  overwork  and 
leisure-time  with :  "If  you  work 
longer  hours  so  you  get  tired,  you 
get  sick  and  are  out  more  or  else 
you  work  slower.  Besides,  money 
isn't  all  there  is  to  life.  You've 
got  to  have  time  to  see  and  learn 
things,  and  if  you  don't,  money 
won't  make  up  for  it." 

Over  half  the  replies  obtained 
came  from  towns  and  villages  up- 
state. Forty-six  per  cent  were 
from  girls  in  New  York  City 
whose  working  week  is  usually 
48  hours  or  less.  In  contrast, 
hours  in  some  of  the  small-town 
stores  were  found  to  run  as  high 
as  60  or  63  a  week  with  no  addi- 
tional pay  for  overtime.  Only 
36  replies  came  from  trade-union 
members,  so  that  the  investigation 
may  be  said  to  represent  the  sen- 
timent of  unorganized  women  in 
stores,  factories  and  laundries. 
The  infrequent  union  point  of 
view  was  given  by  the  scornful 
little  garment  worker  who  said: 
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"Of  course  it  would  be  better  if  they'd  all  join  a  union  and 
then  they  wouldn't  need  no  law ;  but  as  long  as  they  haven't 
got  that  much  sense,  I  guess  it's  necessary  to  have  a  48-hour 
law  for  "em." 

The  report  points  out  that  two  other  studies  made  within 
the  past  year,  one  by  the  Women's  National  Republican 
Club  of  New  York  City  and  the  second  by  a  group  of  man- 
ufacturers in  Utica,  showed  similarly  overwhelming  major- 
ities in  favor  of  the  shorter  week.  If  it  is  claimed  that  the 
desires  of  the  investigator  always  influence  the  results  of 
an  inquiry,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  this  instance  the 
majorities  or  percentages  in  favor  of  the  proposed  48-hour 
law  were  higher  in  the  returns  gathered  by  the  Republican 
women  than  those  in  the  Consumers'  League  pamphlet  (see 
The  Survey,  May  15,  p.  235)  and  that  in  the  Utica  manu- 
facturers' study  they  were  strongly  affirmative.  Neither  or- 
ganization had  placed  itself  on  record  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
posed law  as  the  League  has  done. 

The  age-groups  of  the  workers  included  in  the  present 
study  were :  20  to  30,  62  per  cent ;  under  20,  32  per  cent ; 
over  30,  19  per  cent.  The  comparative  youth  of  the  girls 
interviewed  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  they  were  often 
reached  through  the  cooperation  of  industrial  groups  or- 
ganized by  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the  Y.  W.  H.  A.,  settlement 
clubs,  church  clubs  and  study  classes.  When  the  investigator 
wanted  to  see  the  ."submerged"  worker  of  long  hours  with 
no  time  or  inclination  for  recreation,  she  sought  her  out  by 
taking  jobs  in  laundries  or  candy-factories.  In  this  way  she 
also  met  the  woman  with  the  double  job,  the  married  woman 
with  children  to  care  for,  clothes  to  wash  and  supper  to  get, 
after  her  day  in  the  factory.  It  was  one  of  these  women 
who  burst  out  with:  "When  a  woman  has  housework  as 
well  as  factory  work  to  do,  she  just  can't  manage  if  she 
works  more  than  48  hours.  She  never  has  any  time  to  enjoy 
life  and  she  gets  old  quick." 

THE  percentage  of  answers  favoring  the  48-hour  law 
varied  little  with  the  age  group  but  the  reasons  for  such 
approval  fall  largely  into  two  classes.  The  young  worker 
says:  "I  want  more  time  to  live.  You  get  old  fast  enough 
without  working  yourself  to  death."  If  she  is  a  studious 
girl,  determined  to  better  herself,  she  may  put  it  this  way: 
"I  go  to  'Y'  classes  twice  a  week  and  am  studying  stenog- 
raphy. When  I  worked  nine  hours  a  day  I  was  too  tired 
at  night  to  go  anywhere."  The  point  of  view  of  the  ma- 
ture or  the  elderly  worker  was  given  by  a  white-haired 
woman  whose  vehemence  belied  her  fifty  years:  "Work! 
I  work  all  the  time.  I  don't  know  what  it  is  to  be  rested.  I 
work  nine  hours  a  day  and  then  I  go  home  and  help  with 
my  grandchildren.  My  daughter  and  me  have  to  keep 
things  going.  I'm  ready  to  go  to  bed  wJien  I  get  home 
but  I've  got  to  keep  going." 

How  much  overtime-work  during  rush  seasons  should  be 
allowed  is  a  question  on  which  law-makers,  employers,  trade- 
unionists,  and  social  workers  are  seldom  in  accord.  The 
League  investigators  tried  to  find  out  how  the  working 
girls'  themselves  felt  about  it.  Forty-nine  per  cent  of  those 
interviewed  expressed  themselves  favorably  if  the  over-time 
were  carefully  limited  and  safeguarded.  "You  would  have 
to  be  sure  it  wasn't  overdone,"  and  "It  doesn't  hurt  occa- 
sionally, but  not  often,"  ran  through  all  the  affirmative  re- 
plies. The  women's  reasons  for  voting  for  any  form  of 
over-time  were  to  make  more  money  and  to  help  out  the  boss. 
The  altruistic  reason  occurred  as  frequently  as  the  financial. 


The  report  itself  was  undertaken  and  carried  through  as 
a  memorial  to  Alice  Day  (Mrs.  Percy)  Jackson,  who  from 
1921  up  to  the  time  of  her  death  last  year  was  president  of 
the  New  York  Consumers'  League  and  a  gallant  worker  for 
the  48-hour  law.  Its  findings  summarized  by  the  investi- 
gator, Lillian  Symes,  strongly  indicate  that  a  large  majority 
of  women  workers  in  New  York  State  are  in  favor  of  a 
48-hour  law;  that  they  disapprove  the  longer  work-week 
even  with  the  possibility  of  a  small  financial  gain ;  that  senti- 
ment for  or  against  a  carefully  restricted  amount  of  over- 
time is  about  equally  divided. 

The  women  who  now  work  the  shorter  week  feel  re- 
sponsible for  their  sisters  who 

due  to  backward  or  unintelligent  management  or  a  badly  or- 
ganized industrial  situation,  still  suffer  the  disadvantage  of  the 
long  work-week.  The  majority  of  the  women  who  work  52 
and  54  hours  a  week  realize  that  other  industries,  even  other 
factories  in  the  same  industry,  have  adjusted  themselves  with- 
out great  loss  to  shorter  hours  and  therefore  believe  that  the 
same  adjustment  could  be  made  generally  through  the  state. 


THE  Jacob  Wertheim  Fellowship,  "to  enable  persons  who 
already  have  expert  knowledge  of  plans  for  the  betterment  of 
industrial  relations  to  pursue  research  that  may  be  of  general 
benefit  in  solving  problems  in  this  field,"  is  to  be  awarded  again 
this  year.  The  Fellowship,  established  in  1923,  has  a  value  of 
$4,200  with  a  further  sum  of  $750  for  expenses.  It  is  not 
intended  "to  enable  students,  whether  graduate  or  undergrad- 
uate to  complete  their  education."  Any  mature  man  or  woman 
"having  expert  knowledge"  may  apply.  A  university  degree  is 
not  requisite.  Applications  must  be  sent  to  Prof.  James  Ford, 
Emerson  Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  before  March  I.  Three 
studies  under  the  Fellowship  are  approaching  publication:  What 
the  Employer  Thinks,  by  J.  David  Houser;  Labor  Relations 
in  the  Building  Industry,  by  William  Haber;  Longshoring,  by 
F.  P.  Foisie. 

VINEYARD  SHORE,  a  large  house  with  twenty  .acres  of 
ground  at  West  Park,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  has  been  obtained 
as  a  labor  college  for  women  trade  unionists,  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  the  United  States.  A  board  of  directors,  consisting  of 
an  equal  number  of  teachers  and  women  workers  in  industry, 
the  latter  chiefly  students  of  the  Bryn  Mawr  Summer  School, 
has  been  appointed.  It  is  planned  to  open  the  school  next  fall 
to  -women  who  are  union  members  with  three  years'  industrial 
experience,  between  the  ages  of  21  and  35,  who  can  read  and 
write  English.  A  liberal  course,  with  special  emphasis  on  mod- 
ern science,  ethics,  international  relations,  arts  and  handicrafts 
is  planned.  Experimental  teaching,  free  discussion  and  indi- 
vidual research  will  be  encouraged.  The  school  term  will  be 
eight  months  a  year,  with  a  tuition  fee  of  $200  in  addition  to 
cooperative  housework.  It  is  hoped  that  Vineyard  Shore  will 
be  ready  to  enroll  students  in  the  fall  of  1927.  A  science 
lalboratory  has  already  been  promised.  A  dormitory,  with  ac- 
commodations for  at  least  30  girls,  will  be  needed  before 
school  work  can  begin. 

AN  index  of  the  American  labor  press,  to  be  published  monthly 
"on  a  non-profit  basis,"  is  announced  by  the  Labor  Research 
Department  of  the  Rand  School,  7  East  15  Street,  New  York. 
The  first  number,  issued  January  I,  indexes  nearly  forty  labor 
periodicals  under  such  broad  headings  as  Business,  Inter- 
national Relations  and  War,  Labor  Conditions,  Labor  Politics, 
Workers'  Education,  etc 
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Selling  Health  through  Washing  Machines 


By  DOROTHY  DEMING 


MISS  GOODWIN  asked  for  a  six  weeks'  leave 
Of  absence  from  the  Everytown  Visiting 
Nurse  Association.  She  said  she  wished  to 
study.  Leave  was  granted  and  Miss  Good- 
win, a  drab,  quiet,  rather  weary-looking  figure 
disappeared  from  our  streets.  No  one  missed  her  very  much. 

A  week  after  her  return  we  realized  that  something  about 
Miss  Goodwin  was  fundamentally  different.  Something 
intangible  had  changed  her.  As  time  went  on,  something 
also  happened  to  her  district.  Calls  from  doctors  and  patients 
increased ;  her  service,  hers  and  no  other's,  was  desired, 
even  clamorously.  Letters  of  appreciation  came  in;  at- 
tendance at  her  well-baby  conferences  doubled ;  her  record 
for  breast-fed  babies  rose  above  that  in  the  nearby  section. 
What  had  happened?  I  asked  Miss  Goodwin. 

"Why,  it's  this.  I  am  no  longer  merely  a  public  health 
nurse,  I  am  a  public  health  sales-nurse.  I  spent  those  six 
weeks  studying  how  to  put  the  principles  of  good  salesman- 
ship into  my  nursing  work.  It  transforms  the  effort  of 
teaching  health  to  a  more  or  less  indifferent  audience  into 
the  thrilling  game  of  selling  first  yourself,  and  then  your 
advice  to  a  person  or  persons  on  tiptoe  for  knowledge. 
They  are  wanting  my  help  now.  I  studied  selling  washing 
machines;  in  practice  I  sell  health!  Come  and  see." 

So  I  went.  I  met  Miss  Goodwin  on  the  steps  of  her 
first  "prospect" — a  mother  and  baby.  Smiling,  self-assured, 
erect,  in  perfect  uniform  and  spotless  tidiness  Miss  Good- 
win stood  there.  One  felt  pleasure  in  her  presence. 

"Ah !  I  see  you  have  noticed  the  first  principle  in  sell- 
ing— an  attractive  personal  appearance.  You  remember 
I  never  polished  my  shoes,  nor  dusted  my  hat,  nor  tied  my 
necktie  neatly.  No,  nor  put  this  on,"  and  she  touched  a  soft 
silk  crimson  scarf  just  showing  under 
her  coat.  "Uniforms  must  be  uniform, 
but  every  saleswoman  must  have  three 
points  of  individuality — her  face,  her 
name,  a  distinctive  touch  in  dress  or 
manner.  This  Italian  scarf  is  my  dis- 
tinctive touch.  Most  of  my  people  are 
Italian.  They  love  its  color  and  tex- 
ture, and  often  ask  if  I  have  been  in 
Italy.  It  breaks  the  ice." 

We  went  into  the  house.  She  knocked 
and  we  waited. 

"Second  lesson,"  she  whispered. 
"Courtesy  in  the  approach." 

"Come  in,"  and  in  we  went.  Intro- 
ductions, of  herself  by  name  and  office, 
myself  by  name,  "a  friend."  Cordiality, 
friendliness,  respect  for  a  strange  house- 
hold. When  she  had  removed  her  hat 
and  coat  she  went  at  once  to  the  patient 


To  sell  health  to  her  patients, 
"Miss  Goodwin"  first  sold 
herself  to  them  and  she 
learned  to  do  that  by  studying 
the  sale  of  washing  machines. 
That  such  salesmanship  works 
might  be  argued  not  only 
from  the  intrinsic  evidence  in 
the  article  itself  but  as  well 
from  the  fact  it  won  honor- 
able mention  in  the  Harmon- 
Survey  Award  on  Public 
Health.  For  an  announce- 
ment of  the  current  contest, 
on  social  work  and  adminis- 
tration, see  the  back  cover 
of  this  issue  of  The  Survey. 


and  shook  hands  with  her,  and  with  the  tiny  baby.  I  had 
never  seen  a  nurse  shake  hands  with  the  patient  in  bed 
on  coming  into  the  home — yet  friends  always  do.  Request 
for  permission  to  look  into  the  closets,  a  joke — a  very  gentle 
joke — that  the  baby's  clothes  were  too  big  for  him,  gentle 
teasing  of  the  new  mother  about  being  so  proud  of  the  baby- 
she  cannot  let  him  sleep  alone.  A  laughing  suggestion  that 
the  baby  might  prefer  his  own  bed,  his  reasons  why,  and 
then  instructions  as  to  how  to  use  a  packing  box  for  his 
bed.  Always  cheerfulness;  reassurance  when  ifears  cropped 
out;  confidence  in  herself,  her  skill,  her  ability  to  meet 
situations;  patience  in  answering  many  questions,  yet  every 
question  answered  truthfully,  fully,  but  simply;  careful, 
clear  information  left  with  a  neighbor ;  apparently  no  hurry, 
no  worry,  no  fatigue  even  after  fluffing  up  the  big  feather 
bed,  no  irritation  when  the  wash-bowl  was  'found  to  leak — 
just  friendliness,  good  humor  and  tact.  And  the  result? 
"Miss  Goodwin,  you  come  tomorrow?  You  think  baby- 
all  right?  We  do  just  what  you  say.  What  we  owe? 
Thank  you,  thank  you.  Goodbye." 
Sold! 

Courteous  service  by  a  person  knowing  her  goods  and 
how  to  sell  them. 

"Not  so  easy  here,"  warned  Miss  Goodwin  as  we  climbed 
to  the  top  of  a  clean,  well-built  tenement  house.  "Here  we 
meet  the  American-born  of  American  parents.  She  knows 
it  all  already.  She  does  not  think  prenatal  care  is  necessary. 
She  may  not  even  let  us  in,  but,"  she  smiled  in  confidence, 
"I  must  not  let  myself  think  that  for  a  moment!" 

The  door  opened  a  small  crack  to  her  knock.    "Oh,  it's 
you   is   it?    Well   I'm  too  busy  today.    Anyway,   I'm   all 
right."    The  door  was  closing — I  almost  put  out  my  foot 
to  stop  it.    Not  so  Miss  Goodwin. 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Nichols!  You  asked  me 
to  bring  that  new  pattern  for  a  gertrude 
for  the  baby.  I  have  it  in  my  pocket. 
Here,"  she  handed  the  nursing  bag  to 
Mrs.  Nichols  to  hold,  "let  me  see  if 
I  can  find  it,"  and  in  we  walked,  Mrs. 
Nichols  holding  the  bag  rather  sheep- 
ishly, Miss  Goodwin  apparently  in  a 
frantic  search  for  the  pattern. 

"My,  but  your  bag  is  heavy!"  She 
put  it  down. 

"Yes,  isn't  it?  Heavier  at  the-  top 
of  five  flights  too.  This  is  my  friend, 
Miss  Brown.  She  is  an  expert  in  baby 
clothes,  so  I  brought  her  along.  She 
can  cut  you  a  pattern  if  I  have  lost 
mine."  I  gasped.  "Let's  see  what  else 
you  have  ready  for  the  baby."  That 
part  seemed  easy.  Preparations  for  the 
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baby  were  discussed  in  detail,  but  Mrs.  Nichols  was 
ahrd  to  win.  She  balked  at  having  her  blood  pressure 
taken. 

"Oh,  it's  nonsense.    I'm  always  all  right." 

"Well,"  and  Miss  Goodwin  began  to  put  back  the 
machine  she  had  had  ready,  "You  know  Mrs.  Jones  up 
street?" 

"No,  what  Mrs.  Jones?" 

"Mrs.  Jones,  the  carpenter's  wife.  She  had  eight  chil- 
dren and  one  month  before  her  ninth  baby  came  she  had  a 
convulsion.  Her  blood  pressure  was  160  when  I  got  there. 
It's  like  pressure  in  a  furnace,  it  gets  too  high  and  the 
furnace  explodes  unless  it  has  a  safety  valve.  We  humans 
have  no  safety  valve  unless  it's  a  convulsion." 

She  put  the  machine  back  in  her  bag. 

"How  long  does  it  take  to  take  blood  pressure  Miss 
Goodwin?" 

"About  three  minutes." 

"Well,  you  might  take  mine  after  all  —  just  to  see." 

"You  really  want  me  to?" 

"Yes,  yes,  you'd  better.  My  husband's  an  engineer,  and 
I  understand  about  furnaces." 

OUTSIDE  Miss  Goodwin  checked  up.  "Make  an  en- 
trance by  getting  the  buyer's  attention.  Make  her  use 
her  hands,  hold  the  bag,  the  baby,  anything.  Keep  her  inter- 
ested, relate  your  information  to  things  she  understands  (I 
knew  her  husband  was  an  engineer).  Give  her  close-at-home 
examples.  (She's  a  born  gossip,  Mrs.  Jones's  real  name  is 
Driscoll.)  Don't  be  too  eager.  Make  her  express  her  desire 
herself.  Attention  must  lead  to  interest,  interest  to  desire, 
desire  to  enthusiam  and  satisfaction.  In  a  nut-shell  —  that's 
selling!  She  did  not  ask  me  to  come  again  though.  She  is 
not  sold  as  yet." 

The  next  case  seemed  already  sold,  as  Miss  Goodwin 
would  say.  A  chronic,  an  elderly,  paralysed  man.  There 
seemed  little  to  sell  him  but  the  actual  service  and  he  ap- 
preciated that  from  long  experience.  "I  have  cared  for  him 
weekly  three  years.  It  was  only  last  month  I  realized  I 
had  sold  nothing  to  him  but  physical  comfort." 

"What  are  you  selling  now?"  I  asked  with  interest. 

"Oh,  now  he  is  my  salesman.  He  has  a  dozen  friends 
who  drop  in  to  see  him  off  and  on.  To  each  of  these  he 
has  given  our  card  and  I  have  had  two  calls  from  them  al- 
ready. He  boosts  us.  Incidentally  I  am  giving  him  a  new 
interest  in  life.  I  talk  shop.  He  wants  to  know  how  many- 
cases  I  see  each  week  ;  I  bring  him  our  monthly  report,  our 
fees  and  everything.  He  prints  beautifully  with  his  good 
hand  and  is  making  a  chart  of  my  district  for  me.  Just  be- 
tween ourselves  he  is  going  to  read  Miss  Gardner's  Public 
Health  Nursing  before  I  finish  with  him.  That's  called 
using  your  buyer  as  a  publicity  agent.  Nothing  like  a  satis- 
fied customer,  you  know." 


AHTER  lunch  at  a  local  cafeteria  and  a  call  on  a  settle- 
ment house  worker    ("Patronize  your  district  shops 
and  let  yourself  be  known")   Miss  Goodwin  said,  "Here  is 
a  really  obstinate  purchaser.    You  will  have  to  promise  not 
to  mind  what  I  do." 

I  promised,  mystified.  The  house  was  poor.  We  were  ad- 
mitted grudgingly.  It  was  a  visit  of  purely  instructive 
nature  to  a  mother  with  a  baby  brought  up  on  a  formula 
of  her  own  concocting.  She  had  refused  to  take  the  baby  to 


the  weighing  station,  or,  indeed,  to  pay  any  attention  to  the 
nurse's  advice.  As  we  sat  down  in  a  rather  dark  and  un- 
tidy kitchen  the  baby  was  no  where  in  sight.  Mrs.  Molita 
disappeared  into  another  room.  We  waited :  no  mother, 
no  baby.  Miss  Goodwin  did  not  speak.  She  waited  quietly. 
Finally  she  said,  "I  guess  that's  a  new  gas  range  you  have 
bought  since  I  was  here,  Mrs.  Molita." 

No  answer.    Another  long  pause. 

"Is  your  husband  working  today?"  Still  no  answer,  only 
sounds  from  a  distant  room.  Miss  Goodwin  got  up  and 
went  toward  the  sounds.  She  too  disappeared.  Then  I 
heard,  "Oh,  let  me  help  you  lift  that.  It's  too  heavy  for 
you." 

Sounds  of  moving  and  pushing  a  bed.  Then,  "Is  the 
baby  awake?" 

"No,  no,  sleep." 

Miss  Goodwin  came  back  and  sat  down.  Mrs.  Molita 
came  back. 

"What  you  wait  for?" 

"For  the  baby  to  wake." 

"Oh — no  wake — all  right." 

"Won't  you  let  me  weigh  him?" 

"No." 

Miss  Goodwin  looked  at  her  sorrowfully.  Then  to  my 
amazement  she  got  out  her  handkerchief  and  began  to  sob. 
Mrs.  Molita  looked  scared  and  ran  out.  I  hurried  to  Miss 
Goodwin. 

"There,  it's  all  right,  Miss  Goodwin.  We  all  fail  once 
in  a  while.  Mrs.  Molita's  baby  doesn't  have  to  be  weighed 
today,  you  know.  Come,  we'll  go." 

"I  wanted  to  weigh  her  baby."  Miss  Goodwin  sobbed 
out. 

"Yes.  Well—"  and  I  stopped.  Mrs.  Molita  had  her 
frail  son  in  her  arms. 

"Here,  Nurse,  here.  You  weigh  him.  How  much  he 
weigh?" 

"Would  you  like  to  know  really?"  Miss  Goodwin  seemed 
suddenly  to  be  herself  again.  I  caught  a  suspicious  twinkle 
in  her  eyes. 

"Yes,  weigh  him,  please."  And  she  did,  and  more,  she 
got  over  some  instruction  as  to  his  feedings,  and  a  promise 
to  come  to  conference. 


ONCE  more  outside,  she  laughed.  "Extreme  measures. 
Helping  to  move  the  bed  failed ;  attention  caught  and 
suspicion  driven  to  flight  by  distress.  Those  tears  appeal 
to  emotional  Italians.  It's  the  second  time  I  have  had  to 
try  it.  The  principle  is,  study  and  analyze  your  type  and 
then  make  your  appeal.  I  doubt  if  it  would  have  worked 
without  you.  However,  I  sold  myself  rather  than  my  in- 
struction, but  it  was  my  fourth  visit  there.  The  art  of 
persuasion  depends  on  one's  knowledge  of  people.  Mrs. 
Molita  is  a  suspicious  type.  She  will  need  careful  handling 
at  clinic,  but  she  really  loves  her  baby  so  I  think  she  will 
come." 

Three  other  patients  we  saw  that  day.  She  demonstrated 
the  value  of  repetition  in  instruction;  the  fact  that  a  "no" 
to  a  reasonable  appeal  usually  means  lack  of  understanding; 
that  the  sales-nurse  must  speak  from  the  patient's  standpoint, 
forgetting  her  nurse's  arguments  entirely,  relating  her  in- 
structions to  her  patient's  needs. 
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"I  spent  six  weeks  learning  to  sell  washing-machines.  For 
the  word  washing-machine  I  arn  substituting  health ;  for 
the  word  purchaser,  patient;  for  salesman,  nurse;  for  sale, 
instructions  followed.  The  time  will  come  when  all  public 
health  nurses  will  study  salesmanship.  It  is  a  bigger  thing 


to  make  people  want  health  and  health  advice  .from  you  than 
to  urge  a  perfect  lesson  upon  them.  It  becomes  their  own 
desire,  is  more  appreciated  and  more  lasting.  Payment  even 
takes  care  of  itself.  I  believe  that  with  the  right  approach 
no  person  will  fail  to  want  to  know  how  to  be  well." 


Specialized  or  Generalized? 


SHOULD    a    public    health   organization    carve    its 
territory    up   into   small    districts   and    assign   one 
nurse  to  one  district,  to  care  for  all  cases  in  that 
district?    That,  in  the  common  acceptance  of  the 
term,    is    a    "generalized    service."     Or    should    it 
distribute  its  cases  among  the  nurses  according  to  disease 
and  age  groups,  one  nurse  taking  charge  of  the  babies  only, 
and  so  on?    That  is  a  "specialized  service." 

Confronted  by  this  dilemma  and  by  the  obviously  sound 
arguments  and  useful  experience  to  support  each  aspect  of 
it,  the  East  Harlem  Nursing  and  Health  Demonstration  of 
New  York  decided  to  do  both  and,  furthermore,  to  do 
both  under  so  careful  a  system  of  observation  and  record 
that  the  result,  whatever  it  was,  would  have  the  validity  of 
a  scientific  finding.  The  experience  which  was  accumulated 
and  the  conclusions  drawn  from  that  experience  have  been 
summarized  in  A  Comparative  Study  of  Generalized  and 
Specialized  Nursing  and  Health  Service,  just  published  and 
to  be  had  from  the  offices  of  the  Demonstration,  354  East 
116  Street,  New  York  City,  for  thirty-five  cents  (see  The 
Survey,  August  15,  1926,  p.  547,  for  an  account  of  the 
cost  studies  already  published  by  the  Demonstration). 

Twenty  city  blocks  in  a  congested  Italian  neighborhood 
of  uptown  New  York  were  selected  for  the  trial  of  the  two 
systems.  What  advantages  there  were  lay  in  the  ten  blocks 
of  the  specialized  areas;  they  were  less  overcrowded,  though 
still  very  much  more  so  than  New  York  City  as  a  whole; 
they  had  less  illiteracy  and,  on  the  whole,  an  immigrant 
group  who  had  been  longer  in  this  country  and  so  were 
better  adjusted  to  American  conditions  than  did  the  ad- 
joining generalized  area. 

Yet  despite  these  initial  disadvantages,  the  generalized 
nursing  service  was  found  conclusively  to  be  more  effective 
and  more  economical  than  the  specialized  service,  in  a  trial 

in  which  the  given 
conditions  —  quality 
of  staff,  supervision, 
and  so  on  —  were 
identical  or  as  nearly 
equivalent  as  it  was 
humanly  possible  to 
make  them. 

There  was  no 
demonstrable  differ- 
ence in  the  quality 
of  the  two  services 
that  could  be  de- 
tected by  a  careful 
study  of  all  the  work 
and  detailed  analysis 
of  100  families, 
which  closely  paral- 
leled the  findings  for 
the  whole  group. 


co«r  m  vnir  lit  IACH  mvrcx 


In  a  given  number  of  hours  of  field  service,  the  generalized 
area  showed  a  greater  volume  of  nursing  work  done:  27 
per  cent  more  families  visited,  sickness  care  and  health 
supervision  to  46  per  cent  more  individuals,  40  per  cent 
more  home  visits  and  so  on.  The  responses  to  home  visits, 
as  measured  in  attendance  at  classes,  clinics,  and  clubs  was 
also  greater  from  the  generalized  area. 

The  cost  per  visit  of  the  specialized  worker  was  greater 
than  that  of  the  generalized  worker  because  she  made  fewer 
and  longer  visits  and  was  obliged  to  spend  more  time  on 
general  office  activities.  The  difference  in  the  cost  per  visit 
produced  a  like  difference  in  the  cost  per  case  carried,  which 
was  $6.93  in  the  specialized  area,  $4.69  in  the  generalized 
area. 

The  generalized  nursing  service  seemed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  community  more  completely  than  did  the  specialized 
service.  Under  the  specialized  program,  duplication  of  visits 
could  not  be  entirely  avoided ;  a  general  plan  for  the  family's 
welfare  involved  group  conferences  of  the  representatives  of 
the  special  services — one  cause  of  the  greater  expense.  When 
the  health  work  was  further  complicated  by  social  problems 
which  involved  extended  cooperation  with  social  case- 
workers, specialization  was  found  to  become  impossible  and 
the  responsibility  for  the  health  work  in  these  families  was 
finally  given  to  one  worker.  Under  the  generalized  plan, 
administration  was  simplified  in  many  details  of  office 
management,  supervision  and  record  work. 

The  Demonstration  concludes  that 

there  is  need  of  a  new  yardstick  for  the  measurement  of  the 
effectiveness  of  health  work  based  upon  the  services  rendered 
to  the  family  as  a  whole  rather  than  to  an  individual  member 
of  a  family.  .  .  . 

It  would  seem  that  the  nurse  who  specializes  tends  to  an 
over-elaboration  of  technique  and  is  primarily  interested  in 
the  individual  rather  than  the  family;  whereas  the  nurse  whose 
work  is  generalized 
has  a  better  concep- 
tion of  the  essential 
unity  of  all  health 
work;  that  the  gen- 
eralization of  nursing 
activities,  insuring  as 
it  does  the  continu- 
ous service  of  a  single 
nurse  in  the  family, 
makes  possible  a 
more  comprehensive 
health  program  than 
can  be  formulated 
when  a  number  of 
nurses,  however  effi- 
cient, divide  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the 
nursing  activities. 

An  appendix  out- 
lines the  eight  weeks' 
introduction  to  the 
field  for  new  work- 


ers. 
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Saving  the  Youngest 

By  JULIUS  M.  LEVY,  M.D. 

A!  we  have  come  to  realize  that  the  highest  rate  of  mor- 
tality in  infants  occurs  in  the  first  days  and  weeks  of 
life,  we  have  felt  the  need  of  obtaining  a  record  of  the  births 
much  earlier  than  was  possible  by  the  ordinary  methods  of 
birth  registration.  When  one  realizes  that  the  deaths  dur- 
ing the  first  day  of  life  constitute  about  one-tenth  of  the 
deaths  of  babies  under  one  year,  that  the  deaths  during  the 
first  week  constitute  about  one-fourth,  and  the  deaths  during 
the  first  month  about  one-half  the  deaths  under  one  year, 
the  importance  of  prompt  notification  of  births  is  clear. 

The  importance  of  this  early  period  in  infancy  has  become 
more  evident  as  the  mortality  in  infants  after  the  first  month 
of  life  has  been  markedly  reduced  by  organized  child-hygiene 
work.  Five  years  ago  the  deaths  under  one  month  repre- 
sented about  one-third  of  all  the  deaths  of  children  under 
one  year.  Today  they  represent  one-half  and  in  some  places 
two-thirds  of  the  deaths  under  one  year.  While  there  has 
been  a  reduction  in  infant  deaths  from  nutritional  and 
diarrhoeal  disturbances,  very  little  impression  has  been  made 
upon  the  deaths  grouped  under  congenital  debility,  pre- 
maturity, and  immaturity — which  occur  during  the  first 
days  or  weeks  of  life. 

In  the  hope  of  saving  the  lives  of  some  of  these  babies  and 
preventing  premature  weaning,  which  has  become  increas- 
ingly common,  an  arrangement  was  made  with  the  midwives 
of  the  city  of  Newark  to  ensure  notification  of  births  within 
twenty-four  hours.  It  has  been  carried  out  with  a  remark- 
able degree  of  thoroughness  on  their  part.  The  midwives 
receive  addressed  postals,  on  which  they  are  asked  to  place 
merely  the  name  and  address  of  the  new-born  baby  imme- 
diately after  the  birth  so  that  the  Department  receives  a 
notification  not  more  than  twenty-four  hours  after  the  birth. 
The  record  of  this  birth  is  then  immediately  telephoned  to 
the  public  health  nurse  in  the  district,  so  that  no  time  is  lost 
between  the  receipt  of  the  notification  and  her  visit.  This 
procedure  has  enabled  the  nurses  to  assist  in  the  care  of 
premature  babies,  to  help  mothers  to  establish  maternal 
nursing  and  to  urge  the  attendance  of  a  physician  in  special 
cases.  One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  this  experi- 
ment has  been  the  thoroughness  of  the  notification  from  the 
midwives,  which  is  indicate^  by  a  review  of  the  monthly 
record  for  1925  and  1926. 


Total  Number 

Mid<wi<ves' 

Births  Supervised 

1925 

1926 

January 

219 

198 

February 

202 

I$4 

March 

193 

191 

April 

179 

I84 

May 

194 

190 

June 

201 

170 

July 

219 

1  60 

August 

217 

2O6 

September 

'43 

'59 

October 

211 

188 

November 

176 

164 

December 

193 

Total 

Number 

Midwives' 

Cards  Recorded 

1925 

1926 

'93 

162 

183 

1  60 

163 

182 

'75 

161 

'55 

146 

181 

'59 

129 

121 

175 

166 

'47 

131 

191 

144 

'5' 

136 

163 

Total 


z,347 


',994 


2,069          ',668 


By  visiting  at  once  the  new-born  babies  which  are  not 
under  a  physician's  care,  the  nurses  have  reported  and  cared 
for  conditions  in  the  mothers  which  undoubtedly  would  have 
interfered  very  seriously  with  breast  feeding.  In  a  number 
of  instances  mothers  were  disposed  not  even  to  attempt  to 


nurse  their  babies  on  account  of  previous  difficulties.  In  a 
case  of  twins  the  nurse  found  the  infants  on  condensed  milk 
within  the  first  twenty-four  hours.  Through  instruction 
and  close  follow-up  both  babies  have  been  breast  fed.  The 
nurses'  visits  have  also  permitted  the  prompt  detection  of 
ophthalmia  neonatorum  (babies'  sore  eyes)  and  have  pre- 
vented the  blindness  which  it  causes.  Several  cases  of  pre- 
mature babies  and,  in  one  particular  instance,  of  premature 
twins  were  undoubtedly  saved  by  this  prompt  visiting  from 
the  nurse,  who  taught  the  mother  how  to  make  a  home-made 
incubator  and  to  give  the  special  care  required. 

One  mother  had  had  two  previous  premature  babies,  both 
of  whom  had  died.  The  third  child  also  was  born  pre- 
maturely, but  with  prompt  care  by  the  nurse,  the  baby  sur- 
vived and  is  now  a  year  old,  strong  and  healthy. 

Twenty-four-hour  notification  of  births  is  required  in  a 
few  countries  by  law.  I  do  not  think  this  desirable  at  the 
present  time  in  this  country,  as  very  few  states  or  cities 
would  make  any  practical  use  of  it.  The  experience  in 
Newark  clearly  indicates  that  when  a  department  of  health 
has  practical  use  of  such  a  prompt  notification,  it  is  possible 
through  cooperation  to  obtain  the  twenty-four-hour  notifica- 
tion of  births. 


New  York  World 

"Here  comes  de  teacher,  an'  she  makes  me  sick" 

"Dot  ain't  de  teacher,  she's  de  visitin'  nurse  and  she  makes  us  well" 


DURING  1925  the  Massachusetts  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  and  Public  Health  studied  cancer  in  that  state.  Among 
the  striking  findings  of  that  study  was  the  discovery  that 
Massachusetts  has  a  higher  death-rate  from  cancer  than  any 
other  state,  with  a  total  of  about  5,000  deaths  a  year  and 
'between  9,000  and  10,000  cases  at  any  given  time.  The  average 
interval  between  the  first  symptoms  and  death  is  something 
under  two  years.  About  30  per  cent  need  hospital  care  during 
the  last  four  months.  In  Boston,  where  educational  and  clinical 
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work  in  cancer  has  been  developed,  the  average  interval  be- 
tween the  first  symptoms  and  the  first  visit  to  a  physician  was 
about  four  and  one-half  months,  while  for  the  state  as  a  whole 
it  was  eight  months,  with  a  correspondingly  diminished  chance 
for  recovery.  On  the  basis  of  these  findings  the  state  has  under- 
taken a  cancer  program  which  will  make  for  increased  hospital 
facilities  and  the  development  of  local  cancer  clinics.  The 
physicians  of  Newton  have  agreed  to  report  their  cases  of 
cancer,  the  first  attempt  so  far  >as  is  known,  to  create  a 
"morbidity  area"  for  cancer,  to  give  the  medical,  epidemiological, 
social  and  economic  data  which  cannot  be  obtained  from 
mortality  statistics.  The  Department  of  Public  Health  con- 
templates asking  district  nurses  throughout  the  state  to  aid  in 
gathering  facts.  "Of  all  the  questions  today  pressing  for  an 
answer,"  declares  Dr.  George  H.  Bigelow,  the  commissioner 
of  health,  "this  of  cancer  is  perhaps  as  stupendous  as  any  be- 
cause of  its  medical,  social  and  economic  ramifications." 

MAY  DAY,  the  American  Child  Health  Association  re- 
minds us,  is  only  ten  weeks  off.  There  are  already  available 
a  Bulletin  of  Suggestions  for  Child  Health  Day  and  a  May 
Day  Festival  Book,  the  latter 
edited  by  Grace  T.  Hallook,  price 
ten  cents  each,  from  the  Associa- 
tion at  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New 
York.  The  Association  also  has 
published  new  editions  of  its  House 
of  Health  Series — The  Expectant 
Mother,  The  Baby,  and  The  Run- 
abouts, revised  and  approved  by 
its  Nursing  Division  (the  National 
Organization  for  Public  Health 
Nursing)  and  by  a  medical  com- 
mittee headed  by  Dr.  Samuel 
McC.  Hamill.  The  price  is  five  cents  each. 

AS  the  Healthmobile  of  the  Georgia  State  Board  of  Health 
chugged  its  way  through  most  of  the  161  counties  of  the  state, 
its  staff  discovered  many  children  in  need  of  tonsil  and  adenoid 
operations  or  other  surgical  work.  An  attempt  to  organize  a 
clinic  service  in  temporary  hospitals  proved  difficult  as  surgeons 
could  not  spare  time  to  travel  over  the  state.  Then  Dr.  T.  F. 
Abercromibie,  commissioner  of  'health,  appealed  to  the  regular 
hospitals  and  the  railroads  to  cooperate  with  him  in  a  plan 
to  make  skilled  medical  service  available  to  all  who  needed  it. 
There  is  no  district  in  Georgia  which  is  more  than  75  miles 
from  a  hospital.  Wesley  Memorial  Hospital,  Atlanta,  was  the 
first  to  respond,  offering  a  two-day  service  to  country  children 
from  the  Atlanta  district  for  a  minimum  rate  of  $7.50  if  the 
parents  could  pay  no  more.  One  by  one  more  than  twenty 
others  came  in,  making  hospital  service  accessible  to  all  corners 
of  the  state.  The  railroads  did  no  less.  A  series  of  conferences 
resulted  in  the  offer  to  carry  children  and  their  accompanying 
parents  at  half  the  regular  rates. 

BETWEEN  the  ages  of  6  and  16  colored  children  were  found 
to  be  both  taller  and  heavier  than  white  children  of  the  same 
age  in  an  extensive  study  recently  reported  by  the  Rutherford 
County  (Tennessee)  Child  Health  Demonstration.  At  1 6  the 
difference  practically  ceased;  in  fact,  the  white  children  tended 
to  exceed  the  colored  slightly  in  both  respects.  "The  con- 
sistency in  differences  shown  in  this  and  other  investigations 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  colored  race  has  a  growth 
cycle  which  differs  in  many  respects  from  that  of  the  white," 
say  Drs.  H.  S.  Mustard  and  J.  I.  Waring  in  a  report  of  the 
study  in  the  American  Journal  of  Public  Health.  They  urge 
that  further  data  be  obtained  as  the  basis  of  special  standard 
tables  for  colored  children  if  the  differences  continue  to  be 
confirmed.  Reprints  of  the  study  may  be  obtained  from  the 


Child  Health  Demonstration  Committee  at  370  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

FOR  twenty  years  an  organized  movement  has  been  under 
way  to  prevent  accidents  and  promote  safety  in  workshops  and 
factories,  more  recently  on  streets  and  highways.  But  so  far, 
as  Dr.  Louis  I.  Dublin  recently  pointed  out  to  the  National 
Safety  Council,  practically  nothing  has  been  done  to  consider 
safety  in  the  home.  Yet  accidents  in  the  home,  such  as  burns, 
falls,  and  gas  poisoning,  cause  about  17,000  deaths  and  several 
million  injuries  each  year.  Children  under  15  years  are 
the  victims  in  more  than  a  third  of  the  fatal  accidents.  A 
program  of  study  and  application  which  could  enlist  news- 
papers, churches,  women's  clubs,  school  officials,  architects 
and  manufacturers  of  domestic  appliances  is  needed  to  deal 
effectively  with  this  neglected  field  of  safety  work. 

HOME  TOWN  faces  will  lend  interest  to  any  film  and 
health  education  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The  Health 
Department  of  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  under  the  direction  of 
its  commissioner,  Dr.  Frank  W.  Shipman,  succeeded  in  interest- 
ing the  local  Proctor  Theatre  management  in  financing  and 
displaying  motion  pictures  of  its  preventive  work  for  children. 
The  film,  1,500  feet  long,  included  diphtheria  prevention,  with 
scenes  in  the  schools  and  "close-ups"  of  children  and  doctors; 
vaccination  clinics,  the  examination  of  children  for  working 
papers,  and  pre-school  and  baby  health  clinics  with  many  in- 
structive and  interesting  sub-titles.  More  than  25,000  people 
saw  it  during  a  first  four-day  showing  at  the  theatre. 

"OF  all  the  problems  of  agriculture  and  of  rural  life  in  general 
there  are  none  of  more  basic  importance  than  those  of  rural 
health,"  said  Dr.  Thomas  Parran,  Jr.,  in  a  recent  address  pub- 
lished in  the  Illinois  Health  News,  the  official  monthly  bulletin 
of  the  Illinois  State  Department  of  Health.  Dr.  Parran  esti- 
mates that  at  any  one  time  about  276,000  members  of  the 
rural  population  in  this  country  are  ill  with  more  or  less 
preventable  diseases.  Between  1902  and  1922  the  excess  reduc- 
tion of  deathrates  in  cities  for  these  diseases  was  7  per  cent 
more  than  the  reductions  in  rural  districts.  That  difference 
represents  34,600  lives  lost  each  year  in  rural  districts,  which 
would  be  saved  if  the  conditions  attained  by  the  city  prevailed 
equally  in  the  country. 

FOR  nearly  three  years  a  nutrition  program  has  been  included 
in  the  Cattaraugus  (N.  Y.)  County  Health  Demonstration 
under  the  direction  of  the  County  Board  of  Health  and  the 
Milbank  Memorial  Fund.  At  the  start  a  survey  was  made 

of     the     nutritional 
habits    of    nearly    a 
V  hundred  families  in 

towns,  villages,  and 
in  the  open  country. 
The  diet  of  these 
families  in  calories 
was  satisfactory  in 
the  large  majority 
of  cases;  so  high  as 

to  indicate  waste  or 

overeating  in  about 

25'  per  cent.  The  cost  per  person  ranged  from  28  to  81  cents 
a  day  with  an  average  of  51  cents,  while  the  nutritionists 
estimated  that  45  cents  would  be  adequate.  But  even  in  the 
country  family  dietaries  were  found  to  be  deficient  in  vege- 
tables, milk  and  fruit.  During  the  course  of  the  demonstration 
at  least  fifteen  stores  have  added  lettuce,  spinach,  cabbage  and 
oranges  to  their  winter  stocks  and  a  still  larger  number 
carried  whole  cereals  regularly.  In  1923-24  less  than  a  dozen 
of  the  272  rural  schools  made  provision  for  a  hot  lunch;  in 
1925-26,  99- 
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Meet  the  Typical  Farm  Family 


By  CAROLINE  B.  SHERMAN 
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THE  average  farm  family  of  America  spends  $914 
in  actual  cash  each  year  besides  using  $648  worth 
of  produce  raised  on  its  own  farm.     The  size  of 
the   family  is  just  over  four,   but  because  of  the 
relatives,  hired  help,  and  others  so  often  sheltered 
in  farm  homes,  the  size  of  the  average  household  is  almost 
five.     Both  the  farmer  and  his  wife  work  a  little  over  1 1 
hours    each    week-day,    not 
counting  mealtimes,  and  their 
waking    day     is     13     hours 
long. 

These  are  some  of  the 
outstanding  facts  resulting 
from  a  series  of  closely- 
planned  house-to-house  stu- 
dies, supervised  by  E.  L. 
Kirkpatrick  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, which  give  us  for 
the  first  time  a  close-up  of 
the  typical  farm  family 
founded  on  facts.* 

No  less  than  2,886  farm 
families  were  studied.  Usual- 
ly a  state  worker  in  home  economics  or  rural  sociology  was 
in  charge  locally,  the  field  work  being  carried  on  by  county 
home  demonstration  agents,  or  by  advanced  students  of  the 
state  agricultural  college  or  university,  who  made  personal 
visits  to  the  homes  to  secure  the  information. 

Typical  farm  homes  within  the  localities  were  visited  ; 
that  is,  an  effort  was  made  to  avoid  selecting  homes  of 
any  one  size  or  any  one  level  of  living.  Eleven  states  are 
represented:  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  Kentucky,  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  Missouri, 
Kansas,  Iowa  and  Ohio. 

About  half  of  this  total  yearly  cost  of  living  of  this  typical 
farm  family  goes  for  food,  $659,  including  the  value  of  food 
from  the  farm.  Clothing  expenditures  come  next  with  a 
yearly  total  of  $235.  Shelter  costs  this  family  $199  in  round 
figures  each  year,  and  the  house  furnishings  cost  $40.  Oper- 
ating expenses  reach  $213;  here  the  average  amount  spent 
for  the  use  of  the  automobile  for  household  purposes  prac- 
tically equals  the  cost  of  fuel,  $80,  and  is  much  more  than 
the  amount  spent  for  all  other  operating  expenses  combined. 

Personal  expenses  of  the  members  of  our  farm  family  are 
only  $41  for  the  four  or  more  members  combined,  and  so 
closely  are  the  figures  in  this  study  analyzed  that  only  $2.70 
per  family  is  listed  as  unclassified. 

Intangibles  play  an  important  part  in  the  analysis,  for  this 
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Farmers  and  their  wives  spend  about  the  same  amount  for  clothes, 
but  not  so  their  sons  and  daughters 


*  The  full  report  of  this  investigation,  with  definitions  of  terms  and 
groups,  methods  of  arriving  at  costs,  variations  in  groups  and  sections 
of  the  country,  analyses  and  comparisons,  will  be  found  in  Department 
Bulletin  1466,  issued  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


was  primarily  a  standard-of-living  study.  This  typical  family 
spends  $62  for  the  maintenance  of  health  each  year,  and  $41 
for  health  and  life  insurance. 

"Advancement"  expenses  claim  $105.  The  largest  item 
of  expenditure  under  this  head  is  for  formal  education ;  next 
come  contributions  to  the  church,  then  recreation,  followed 
by  reading  matter,  and  a  very  small  amount  for  organization 

dues,  philanthropic  causes,  etc. 
This  farmer  and  his  wife 
spend  about  the  same  amount 
for  clothes.  The  daughter, 
aged  somewhere  between  12 
and  24  years,  spends  more 
for  her  clothes  than  does  her 
brother  of  about  the  same 
age,  and  they  each  spend 
more  than  either  parent. 
Practically  the  same  amount 
is  spent  for  the  clothing  of 
the  little  girl  as  is  spent  for 
a  little  boy  under  just  the 
same  circumstances.  It  is 
smaller  than  the  amount 
spent  by  either  parent. 
Our  typical  farm  house  has  approximately  1.4  rooms  for 
each  member  of  the  household.  With  allowance  for  rooms 
not  used,  there  is  little  or  no  suggestion  of  overcrowding  as 
the  term  is  used  in  housing  legislation.  Slightly  more  than 
a  twentieth  of  all  the  farm  houses  studied  are  completely 
modern  and  about  a  fifth  are  partially  modern.  Almost 
three-fourths  of  the  homes  lack  all  modern  improvements. 

The  term  "savings"  is  so  difficult  to  define  that  except  in 
the  case  of  one  state  even  the  attempt  to  determine  them  was 
reluctantly  abandoned.  For  the  Kentucky  study,  $91  per 
family  was  reported  as  savings. 

There  is  little  or  no  relationship  between  the  average 
length  of  the  work-day  of  the  homemaker  and  the  average 
value  of  goods  used  in  a  year.  While  the  average  expendi- 
ture for  all  purposes  ranges  from  $486  up  to  $3,779  in  the 
various  states,  the  average  length  of  the  work-day  for  the 
homemaker  decreases  only  slightly  as  the  expenditures  in- 
crease. Apparently  the  homemakers  in  the  families  using 
more  goods  do  not  find  corresponding  leisure  to  enjoy  the 
satisfaction  that  these  things  might  bring. 

This  emphasizes  a  fact  frequently  overlooked  in  regard  to 
the  farm  home — that  it  is  a  vital  part  of  the  farm  business 
and  the  homemaker  is  a  true  partner  in  the  enterprise  in 
much  the  same  sense  that  she  was  in  pioneer  days.  To  make 
a  go  of  the  farm  life  and  farm  business  requires  the  joint 
effort  of  both  man  and  wife  and  often  of  the  children.  Here 
would  seem  to  be  one  walk  of  life  in  which  the  family  re- 
mains an  economic  unit  in  production  as  well  as  consumption. 
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Will  New  York  "Create  Its  Future?" 


By  GEDDES  SMITH 


THE  New  York  State  Commission  of  Housing  and 
Regional    Planning,    which    has   rendered   its   final 
report,  was  a  body  unique  in  the  history  of  Amer- 
ican civic  procedure.     It  was  set  up  in    1923,  it 
will   be   remembered,    primarily   to   deal   with   the 
housing  crisis  which  had  led  to  the  rent  laws  of  1920:     its 
duty  was  to  study  the  condition  of  housing  and  recommend 
temporary  and  permanent  measures  to  deal  with  it,  and  also 
to  investigate  the  possibility  of  regional  planning  on  a  state- 
wide  basis.     With    its    reports   of    housing   exigencies,    its 
recommendation  that  the  rent  laws  be  continued  in  modified 
form,  and  its  constructive  program  for  long-range  housing 
betterment,  which  in  modified  form  was  enacted  into  law 
by   the   last   legislature,    Survey    readers    are    familiar    (see 
The  Survey,  Dec.   15,   1925,  March  15,   1926,  etc.)     The 
report  on  regional  planning,  forecast  in  The  Survey's  spe- 
cial  Regional   Planning  Number,    May    i,    1925,   has  now 
been  published.     It  is  an  original  and  significant  piece  of 
work. 

For  the  first  time,  perhaps,  the  economic  history  of  a 
state,  its  geographic  and  industrial  resources,  and  the  chang- 
ing factors  of  its  development  have  been  sketched  by  a  gov- 
ernmental body  and  placed  in  the  perspective  of  public  pol- 
icy. This  dowdy  little  pamphlet — cursed  with  the  undis- 
tinguished appearance  of  the  typical  official  publication- 
reaches  back  into  the  philosophic  viewpoint  of  the  "human 
geographers"  like  Vidal  de  la  Blache,  Le  Play,  and  Patrick 
G«ddes,  and  pushes  forward  into  the  butter-and-eggs  ques- 
tion of  what  is  to  be  done  with  New  York's  farm-land.  It 
sets  the  stage  for  a  state  plan. 

The  report  deals  broadly  with  three  topics:  the  forces 
which  shaped  the  present  state,  new  forces  shaping  the 
future,  and  the  need  of  a  plan.  It  is  liberally  illustrated 
with  graphic  maps  and  charts,  a  few  of  which  are  selected 
for  reproduction  on  the  opposite  page.  It  begins  the  his- 
tory of  New  York  in  those  surprising  eighteenth-century 
decades  when 

Despite  the  high  wages  offered  it  was  impossible  to  keep 
laborers  in  the  towns.  As  it  now  seems  perfectly  natural  to 
us  that  the  sons  of  farmers  should  drift  to  the  cities,  so  in 
that  day  it  was  the  natural  ambition  of  the  townspeople  to  get 
out  on  the  land.  The  population  was  widely  distributed  over 
the  whole  state. 

It  recalls  the  fact  that  in  1825  there  were  2,264  grist  mills, 
1,584  carding  machines  and  1,222  local  fulling  mills  scat- 
tered over  the  state,  and  then  shows  how,  with  the  develop- 
ment of  steam  in  place  of  water  power,  and  the  threading 
of  the  railways  through  the  river  valleys  (where  they  still 
enjoy  what  the  New  York  Central  advertises  as  "the  water- 
level  route")  these  scattered  centers  of  industry  were  grad- 
ually abandoned  and  the  industry  of  the  state,  and  with  it 
the  population  itself,  slipped  more  and  more  decisively  into 
the  L-shaped  region  formed  by  the  Hudson  and  the  Mohawk 
River  valleys.  In  this  valley  region,  by  1857,  half  of  the 
people  of  the  state  were  living;  by  1920  four-fifths  of  the 
whole  population  was  there  and  more  than  half  the  total 
lived  in  New  York  City  alone.  Steam  had  succeeded  water- 
power  and  had  in  turn  been  superseded  by  electricity  as  the 
state's  most  important  source  of  industrial  power. 


Concentration  in  the  cities,  the  report  continues,  has 
brought  its  penalty  in  waste  of  human  and  economic  values. 
Pressure  on  the  individual  to  escape  to  the  country,  or  to 
the  suburb,  has  increased  to  the  point  where  the  fortunes 
of  a  whole  surrounding  range  of  countryside  are  intimately 
tied  up  with  each  large  city.  The  transmission  of  electric 
power  and  the  motor-car  have  facilitated  this  process  of 
spilling-over,  and  the  cities  are  more  and  more  concerned 
about  transit  and  transportation  into  their  surrounding  sub- 
urbs. So  it  comes  about  that 

The  desire  of  the  city  to  impose  its  plan  on  the  surround- 
ing region  has  led  to  more  than  one  attempt  to  extent  the  city's 
legal  authority  and  planning  control  beyond  the  urban  limits. 
In  almost  every  instance  this  extension  of  authority  has  been 
opposed  by  the  surrounding  towns  and  by  the  county,  and  this 
opposition  has  been  sufficiently  influential  to  prevent  the  ex- 
tension of  municipal  planning  powers  by  the  Legislature. 

What  then?  Must  the  environs  of  the  cities  go  un- 
planned, and  fall  into  the  maw  of  the  spreading  city,  while 
congestion  creeps  over  wider  and  wider  areas?  The  alter- 
native is  regional  planning  of  a  sort  which  takes  into  con- 
sideration not  only  the  city  but  the  country,  not  only  the 
consumption  of  food  and  power  but  their  production,  not 
only  the  linking  of  city  and  suburb  by  costly  transit  but 
the  linking  of  the  land  and  its  best  economic  uses.  In  such 
planning  the  strategic  advantage  of  a  body  with  state-wide 
contacts  and  a  point  of  view  more  inclusive  than  that  of 
any  single  city  is  obvious. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  work  of 
the  Commission  of  Housing  and  Regional  Planning  should 
be  continued.  At  present  the  Housing  Board  set  up  by 
the  new  housing  law,  and  charged  primarily  with  respon- 
sibility for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  that  law,  has  some 
slight  responsibility  in  the  matter,  as  it  is  receiving  reports 
from  the  two  regional  planning  boards  already  at  work,  one 
in  the  Niagara  frontier  and  the  other  in  Onondaga  County. 
The  Commission  recommended  that  a  permanent  planning 
body,  capable  at  least  of  coordinating  the  state's  public 
works,  should  be  formed  out  of  the  state  officials  now  spend- 
ing the  funds  appropriated  for  permanent  public  improve- 
ments, together  with  representatives  from  the  local  plan- 
ning boards  in  the  several  regions  of  the  state.  The  1926 
ning  boards  in  the  several  regions  of  the  state.  There  may 
never  be  a  more  favorable  opportunity  to  create  such  an 
agency  than  now,  when  in  obedience  to  the  constitutional 
amendment  adopted  in  1925  the  legislature  is  considering  in 
detail  the  reorganization  of  the  state  government.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  no  provision  for  a  planning  board  ap- 
pears in  the  pending  scheme.  It  would  surely  be  folly  for 
the  state,  once  having  caught  a  glimpse  of  state-wide  plan- 
ning, to  close  its  eyes  to  possibilities  such  as  the  report 
suggests  in  its  conclusion : 

To  broaden  out  the  valley  belt,  to  develop  logically  the 
undersettled  regions,  to  give  aid  to  farming  and  lumbering,  to 
prevent  further  over-centralization  in  cities  while  assisting 
economy  for  the  manufacturers  by  proper  use  of  hydroelectric 
power,  to  coordinate  water  supply  and  to  furnish  a  proper 
basis  for  local  action — these  are  some  of  the  objectives  of  a 
state  plan  ...  By  using  nature  and  machinery  intelligently, 
we  can  make  them  serve  our  human  purposes.  This  is  the 
final  aim  of  the  state  plan. 
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Where  Goes  New  York? 

Selected  Charts  from  the  final  Report  of  the  State  Commission  of  Housing  and  Regional  Planning 
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shrinking  rural  population.  Black 
counties  are  those  losing  popula- 
tion; cross-hatched,  those  in  which 
growth  is  confined  to  cities  of 
20,000  or  over  in  1920;  white, 
those  in  which  there  has  been  a 
growth  exclusive  of  the  cities.  A 
similar  story  is  told  by  the  farm- 
land maps  above. 


Electric  power,  increasingly  impor- 
tant in  manufacture,  frees  the  fac- 
tory from  the  waterfall  and  the 
coal-carrying  railroad  (chart  below) 


HORSEPOWER  V PRIME.  MOVERS 
IN  MANUFACTURING 

1869-1923 


"HORSEPOWER  OF  MOTORS  OPERATED  BY 
PuecnASEo  CURRENT. 


The  report  from  which  these  maps 
are  reprinted  is  discussed  on  the 
facing  page.  Land  utilization  in 
New  York  has  shifted  through  the 
years  until  the  state's  power  and 
population,  once  widely  distribut- 
ed, are  heavily  concentrated  in  the 
"valley  belt"  cities  along  the 
Mohawk  and  Hudson  Rivers.  Can 
the  rest  of  the  state  be  wisely 
used,  and  the  development  of  land 
use  be  guided  for  social  ends? 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  INDUSTRIAL 

ACTIVITY- I8SS 
lACHS-IWOOLCN  FACTORY 
•'    O-5GRIST  HILLS 


The  halcyon  days  of  small  scattered 
industries  in  New  York  State 
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Singing  Mothers 


By  IVAH  EVERETT  DEERING 
Awarded  Second  Prize  in  the  Harmon-Survey  Quarterly  Award  on  the  Use  of  Leisure 


A  open  fire  is  crackling,  the  director  is  at  the  piano 
about  which  are  gathered  six  women  in  house- 
dresses,    eyes    intent    on    the    music    in    hand. 
"My   dear    Mary,"    says   our   director,    "can't 
you  stress  that  note  a  bit?    You  can't  be  heard 
and  your  part  is  important  in  the  general  effect.    And  Sue, 
quiet    down,    you   flatted    there    and    threw   us    off — there ! 
Fine!    I   won't  be  ashamed  of  you  any  place.    That's  all 
now;  let's  talk." 

In  another  moment  the  piano  is  still,  lights  out,  cushions 
on  floor,  and  seven  women  surrender  to  the  firelight  mood. 
For  a  time  no  word  is  spoken.  Then,  someone  says: 
"I  had  the  strangest  dream  last  night!" 
The  talk  is  on.  One  is  studying  psychiatry  and  an 
animated  argument  follows  the  dream  story.  From  that, 
the  subject  swings  to  problems  of  childhood,  so  difficult 
when  handled  alone,  so  much  simpler  when  accepted  as 
universal  problems  not  limited  to  ourselves.  Here,  in  the 
atmosphere  of  firelight  and  quiet  comradeship,  it  is  easy  to 
bring  out  those  thoughts  which  because  they  are  tinged  with 
anxiety  are  too  often  pushed  aside.  The  talk  veers  to  am- 
bitions and  the  most  surprising  dreams  and  wishes  come 
tumbling  out,  timidly  at  first,  more  boldly  when  the 
sympathetic  comprehension  of  the  others  is  felt.  But  the 
time  grows  late.  Someone  suggests  a  cup  of  chocolate;  then 
with  reluctance  this  group  separates,  thoughtfully  perhaps, 
with  hearts  warmed  by  friendship  into  a  flow  that  carries 
over  into  the  week  of  home  duties  ahead. 

ft 

WE  are  seven  women ;  six  of  us  are  home-keepers  and 
mothers.  Three  years  ago,  although  all  lived  within  a 
radius  of  four  blocks,  each  was  totally  unaware  of  the 
existence  of  the  others. 

Then  the  Parent-Teacher  Association  of  the  school  which 
all  of  our  children  attended  sent  out  a  call  for  help.  On 
a  benefit  program  a  plantation  number  was  needed  and  the 
preference  was  for  a  group  of  songs  by  women.  One  of  us 
who  was  lonely  grasped  this  beautiful  excuse  to  get  ac- 
quainted. She  could  sing,  but  only  a  little.  She  did,  how- 
ever, possess  that  American  quality — nerve.  So  as  she 
traveled  to  the  corner  store  she  began  to  listen  for  women's 
voices — high,  low,  medium.  When  three  were  located,  this 
daring  soul  called  upon  each,  and,  in  a  spirit  of  fun,  offered 
the  suggestion  that  we  attempt  to  provide  that  plantation 
number.  With  much  trepidation  but  more  laughter,  we 
tried  out  together  to  see  if  our  voices  harmonized.  We 
decided  they  would  not  be  too  painful.  Then,  still  in  the 
burlesque  spirit,  we  scouted  and  soon  had  a  double  quartet. 
With  no  leader,  we  worked  up  a  short  turn  and  appeared 
in  black-face,  semi-minstrel  makeup  to  offset  deficiencies  in 
tone  and  finish. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  the  Spinet  Neighborhood 
Chorus.  When  the  program  was  over  and  time  for  dis- 
banding came,  the  idea  was  impossible.  We  had  had  so 
much  real  fun  from  our  singing  that  we  wanted  to  go  on. 
But  it  was  a  new  thing  and  each  of  us  had  many  home 
duties.  For  the  first  few  months  each  member  had  to  be 
reminded  of  time  and  place.  We  chose  simple  music  and 


often  talked  and  laughed  more  than  we  sang,  for  the 
minstrel  spirit  seemed  to  persist  in  our  subsequent  meetings 
Then,  too,  other  organizations  asked  a  repetition  of  the 
program.  But  we  came  together  once  a  week  and  always 
went  home  feeling  rested.  Occasionally  a  change  in  per- 
sonnel was  made,  since  San  Diego  is  a  town  of  shifting 
population  and  since  some  thought  we  were  too  frivolous 
and  did  not  take  music  seriously  enough.  But  we  were 
always  six  in  number  and  gradually  the  continued  contact 
brought  us  to  the  point  of  analyzing  our  purpose.  This 
we  did  about  the  open  fire  one  night  nearly  two  years  ago. 

"Shall  we,"  someone  asked,  "get  a  professional  director, 
pay  her  and  become  a  real  musical  organization?" 

"No,"  another  responded,  "we've  discovered  something 
fine  here.  If  we  get  a  director  from  outside,  he  will  put 
musical  accomplishment  first  and  will  never  see  that  we  get 
as  much  from  the  fun  of  it  as  we  do  from  the  music."  This 
was  seconded  by  each.  Then,  however,  it  occurred  to  us 
that  our  friend  Mabel  had  had  musical  training  and  was 
a  leader.  Why  not  ask  her  to  direct  us,  put  ourselves  in 
her  care  and,  knowing  well  her  understanding  of  our  pur- 
pose, trust  her  to  lead  us  toward  the  accomplishment  of 
that  purpose? 

This  we  did  and  presently  it  came  about  that  our  meetings 
meant  singing  for  forty-five  minutes  and  then  freedom  to 
talk  and  enjoy  each  other.  Still  we  did  not  lose  sight  of 
our  aims;  first  to  find  release  from  the  cares  of  every  day 
through  association,  and  second  to  develop  a  harmonious; 
group.  Perhaps  there  is  no  first  and  second  at  the  present 
time;  both  are  equal  in  our  minds  and  to  them  has  been 
added — to  give  service  to  others  by  the  songs  we  sing  or  by 
assisting  them  to  "go  and  do  likewise." 

One  of  the  outgrowths  of  the  idea  as  it  originated  was 
the  inclusion  of  our  children  in  our  play.  We  prepared  a 
program  together,  the  daughters  and  one  son,  illustrating 
our  songs  with  dance  and  pantomime.  Mothers  and  children 
came  closer  together.  This  drew  in  the  fathers,  not  into 
the  program  but  in  social  times  together,  and  from  such 
association  grew  a  broadening  of  our  acquaintance  in  our 
community.  Neighbors  helped  and  were  invited  in.  At  our 
last  picnic,  thirty-two  were  present  and  a  joyous  time  it 
was — more  like  the  old  neighbor  picnics  than  we  find  often 
in  these  days  of  meeting  friend  across  town  at  club,  or  lodge, 
or  church.  We  dare  to  hope  that  we  have  had  some  share 
in  the  big  move  to  make  the  community  the  basis  of  group 
activities,  for  we  believe  it  to  be  the  most  natural  basis  in 
the  world,  outside  the  home  itself. 

Now  the  Spinet  Chorus  has  lived  three  years;  three  years 
not  always  smooth  and  carefree,  for  we  are  just  folks  and 
there  have  been  roughnesses  to  sandpaper  with  frankness 
and  friendship,  inharmonies  to  be  adjusted  with  great  care 
lest  the  strings  break  in  the  process.  Our  director  moved 
some  distance  away  and  for  a  year  we  have  gone  to  her 
every  Monday  evening.  Often  we  have  attempted  too  much 
and  nerves  have  become  raw  in  the  final  production  of  a 
program.  Sometimes,  indeed,  there  has  been  talk  of  dis- 
banding. Then  is  the  time  for  a  rest  and  invariably  we 
come  back  ready  for  further  effort.  Though  many  obstacles 
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have  appeared,  none  was  so  large  that  it  could  not  be  over- 
come by  time  and  ordinary  human  patience  or  by  a  vacation. 
Only  recently  has  the  miniature  chorus  attracted  the 
attention  of  musical  people.  We  have  far  to  go  in  that 
direction.  Perhaps,  with  our  voices,  we  will  never  reach  a 
very  high  point,  but  we  feel  so  strongly  the  value  of  our 
music  to  ourselves  that  we  are  content  with  less  than  the 
highest  peak  if  only  we  continue  to  be  better  mothers  be- 
cause of  our  neighborhood  chorus.  We  have  evolved  from 
our  experiment  a  theory,  simple  like  our  whole  history:  that 
parents,  most  particularly  mothers,  of  that  vast  army  of 
the  middle  classes  who  are  taking  their  recreation  now 
through  artificial  means,  can  find  a  surer  joy,  a  more 
genuine  recreation  by  providing  for  themselves  definite 
methods  of  play;  that  music  is  the  most  restful  thing  we 
have  in  our  cities  and  will  do  more  to  quiet  taut  nerves 
and  take  the  tension  from  weary  muscles  than  any  other 
thing;  that  we  as  mothers  do  better  work,  cook  better  meals, 
and  are  able  to  face  our  problems  with  greater  equanimity 
when  we  sing  together  regularly  and  laugh  together  often. 


A  REALISTIC  and  somewhat  discouraging  picture  of  the 
prospects  of  garden-city  building  and  regional  planning  in  Great 
Britain  was  drawn  by  Sir  Theodore  Chambers,  chairman  of 
Welwyn  Garden  City,  Ltd.,  at  the  International  Housing  and 
Town  Planning  Congress  in  Vienna  last  summer.  He  pointed 
out  how  naturally  the  authorities  of  the  large  cities  were 
reluctant  to  see  industries  now  located  within  the  tax  area 
move  out  into  the  country  where  their  taxes  would  fatten  other 
budgets,  and  how,  on  the  other  hand,  property  owners  in  the 
country  where  garden  cities  were  proposed  were  loath  to  see 
the  rural  character  of  their  holdings  altered  and  had  a  posi- 
tive distaste  for  the  appearance  of  factories  in  their  midst,  no 
matter  how  attractively  they  might  be  planned.  "The  main 
obstacle  to  town  and  regional  planning,"  in  brief,  "lies  in  the 
fact  that  there  are  powerful  influences  at  work  to  maintain 
the  status  quo."  Which  is  a  condition  not  peculiar  to  this 
field  of  human  endeavor. 

THE  Bowling  Green  Neighborhood  Association,  which  clings 
to  the  jumping  off  place  in  New  York  between  the  bulls  and 
the  bears  of  Wall  Street  and  the  deep  blue  sea  patrolled  by 
the  Statue  of  Liberty,  has  offered  its  hospitality  to  <a  flourish- 
ing young  Sat- 
urday After- 
noon Stamp 
Club.  This 
Club  was  start- 
ed two  years 
ago  with  fifteen 

charter  members  to  bring  together  people  from  downtown  New 
York  who  wanted  to  swap  stamps  and  stamp  yarns.  At  first 
it  met  in  a  tea  room ;  then  for  a  time  it  found  a  haven  in  the 
downtown  branch  of  New  York  University.  In  the  process 
its  membership  grew  from  fifteen  to  sixty — with  all  the  em- 
barrassing consequences  of  a  large  family  in  downtown  New 
York.  But  now,  according  to  the  last  issue  of  The  Bowling 
Green,  published  by  the  clubs  of  the  Association  of  that  name, 
it  has  taken  up  quarters  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Association 
building  where  it  will  arrange  exhibits  and  talks  on  Saturday 
afternoons  and  will  welcome  all  amateur  philatelists. 


Sooty  Claus 


'Twas  the  night  before  Christmas,  and  down  by  our  flat 
Not  a  child  was  asleep,  and  of  course  not  a  cat, 

blithely  declares  the  Christmas   Bulletin  of  the   City 

Club  of  New  York,  taking  an  old  and  timely  tale  to 

point  its  moral. 

The  tenants  lay  thrashing  about  in  their  beds, 

While  snortings  of  motor  trucks  drilled  through  their 

heads 

The  moon,  on  the  breast  of  the  black-and^tan  snow 
Gave  a  lustre  of  coal  mines  to  objects  below. 

Enter  St.  Nicholas: 

His  gas  mask  he  dropped  from  his  head  to  his  foot 
His  clothes  were  all  smeared  with  bituminous  soot 
His  droll  little  mouth  opened  then,  as  he  stood; 
"I  am  tired,"  he  said,  "how  I  wish  that  I  could 
"Come  to  see  you  without  driving  through  all  the  noise 
"And  the  smoke  that's  so  bad  for  my  dolls  and  my  toys ; 
"And  your  skyscrapers  scare  my  poor  little  reindeer — 
"To  hurdle  the  high  ones  just  fills  them  with  fear. 
"So  please  tell  your  people  this  trip  is  my  last, 
''Unless  they  do  better  and  get  at  it  fast; 
'  'Twould   break   my   old   heart    to   leave   your    New 

York, 

"But  you  hurt  my  reindeer,  and  you  do  naught  but 
talk." 

Is  it  just  on  these  counts  to  apply  so  dire  a  threat  to 

New  York  alone? 


THE  CURSE  of  the  emergency  hangs  heavy  over  most  social 
action.  Great  Britain,  faced  with  an  unbearable  shortage  of 
houses  after  the  war,  has  been  producing  houses  under  its 
various  schemes  of  local  and  national  subsidy.  On  September 
I,  1926,  private  and  public  efforts  together  had  accounted  for 
the  addition  of  659,325  houses  to  the  supply  in  England  and 
Scotland.  But  Englishmen  who  believe  the  decentralization  of 
population  and  industry  rather  than  the  increased  concentra- 
tion of  workers  in  the  great  cities  point  out  that  the  effect 
of  this  enormous  effort  has  been  marred  by  a  failure  to  seize 
the  opportunity  for  new  and  progressive  alignments  of  popula- 
tion groups.  In  Garden  Cities  and  Town  Planning  for  Octo- 
ber, 1926,  F.  J.  Osborn  laments  this  fact  in  a  paragraph  which 
uncomfortably  parallels  much  of  our  own  present  experience: 
"The  post-war  housing  scheme  in  full  swing  finds  our  great 
towns  swelling  more  rapidly  than  ever  before,  our  workpeople 
and  business  men  spending  more  and  more  time  in  more  and 
more  scientifically  packed  tubes  and  buses,  our  street  traffic 
congestion  precariously  kept  from  the  stage  of  complete  dead- 
lock by  heroic  and  expensive  expedients  in  regulation,  our  town 
manufacturers  being  buried  ever  deeper  and  more  hopelessly 
in  the  urban  chaos  ....  the  non-existence  of  playing-fields, 
the  inefficiency  of  industry,  and  the  destruction  of  the  beauty 
of  the  countryside ;  while  our  most  powerful  protests  have 
failed  to  force  into  the  public  mind  the  connection  between  all 
these  things  and  the  bearing  of  the  garden-city  idea  upon  them." 


SOCIAL    PRACTICE 


Nice  Discriminations 

By  'SHIRLEY  LEONARD 


Nice  discriminations  are  troublesome.  It  is  so  much  easier 
to  say  that  a  thing  is  black  than  discriminate  the  particular 
shade  of  brown,  blue  or  green  to  which  it  belongs.  It  is  so 
much  easier  to  make  up  your  mind  that  your  neighbor  is  good- 
for-nothing  than  to  enter  into  all  the  circumstances  that  would 
oblige  you  to  modify  that  opinion. — GEORGE  ELIOT. 

I 

IT'S  especially  easy,  sometimes,  to  brand  a  child  a  thief 
and   possibly  even   to   pass   the  name  along   to  other 
members  of  his  family.    "Aren't  the  other  members 
of  his  family  like  him  probably?   And  isn't  it  hopeless 
to  try  to  do  anything  with  a  thief?    Of  course  they're 
bright  but  that  makes  it  all  the  worse.    Better  put  such 
children    away   where   they   will   not   be   influencing   other 
children."    So  spoke  a  neighbor  of  the  Janowski  family. 

In  the  Old  Country,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Janowski  had  not 
been  thieves.  They  had  had  about  what  their  neighbors  had, 
in  their  primitive  little  village  in  Russian  Poland — all  were 
equally  poor  and  worked  equally  hard,  tilling  the  soil  and 
trying  to  eke  out  a  living  for  their  own.  It  was  because  the 
living  was  becoming  increasingly  difficult  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Janowski  had  left  their  own  country  a  few  years  after  their 
early  marriage  and  had  sought  the  wonderful  advantages  of 
life  in  America — their  children  should  have  a  better  chance 
than  they  had  had.  Their  children  did  have  a  better  chance 
for  education,  but  they  had,  too,  all  kinds  of  chances  for 
getting  into  troubles  that  would  never  have  been  dreamed 
of  back  in  their  Polish  village. 

With  Edward,  the  oldest  one,  it  had  not  been  so  bad. 
They  had  been  able  to  watch  him  more  closely  at  first. 
Mr.  Janowski  had  had  steady  work  during  the  first  seven 
years  in  the  New  Country  and  Mrs.  Janowski  had  had 
more  money  and  fewer  household  cares.  Sometimes  she 
would  sit  in  the  park  for  hours  at  a  time  watching  him 
play  in  the  summer  sunshine.  Those  were  good  days  with 
her  husband  making  so  much  money,  even  enough  to  buy 
a  cow  for  her  mother  back  in  the  old  country.  Of  course 
Edward  had  been  full  of  tricks  in  school,  and  once  he  had 
stayed  away  all  night  with  some  older  boys,  but  twice  hr 
had  made  three  grades  in  a  year  and  always  his  teacher  had 
mentioned  Edward's  A's.  She  didn't  know  just  what  they 
meant,  but  she  thought  the  teacher  liked  them.  Now 
Edward  was  in  Junior  High,  and  doing  well.  If  the  next 
one  had  only  been  like  Edward ! 

But  Stanley  was  different.  From  the  beginning,  he  had 
always  loved  books  and  pictures.  Whenever  he  could  find 
a  quiet  place  for  himself  in  their  small  cluttered  rooms,  he 
would  have  a  wonderful  time  reading.  He  liked  most  of 
all  "the  fairies  stories."  She  didn't  know  what  they  were 
but  she  did  know  that  the  teacher  said  they  wouldn't  hurt 
Stanley.  But  something  had  hurt  him. 

About  the  time  that  Edward  began  to  go  to  Junior  High 
and  stay  late  to  play  soccer  and  basket-ball,  and  Alice  was 


six  and  always  about  under  foot,  and  the  baby  was  small — 
during  all  that  hard  siege  when  Mr.  Janowski  was  out  of 
work  and  becoming  more  and  more  harsh  toward  her  and 
the  children — then  she  never  knew  where  Stanley  was  nor 
what  he  was  doing.  Once  he  had  slept  under  a  porch  in 
their  neighborhood.  Certainly  he  could  not  have  been  as 
comfortable  as  in  the  high,  much-mattressed  bed  which  she 
always  tried  to  keep  clean  for  him  and  Edward  and  the 
baby.  Once  he  had  tried  to  "crook"  fur  coats,  with  some 
bad  boys  in  his  grade.  Mrs.  Janowski  went  over  and  over 
in  her  mind  the  sad  hours  spent  later  in  Children's  Court 
and  the  Detention  Home.  "Put  away" — those  words  struck 
terror  to  her  soul.  They  always  came  out  when  Stanley's 
father  was  going  to  whip  him.  And  the  threat  had  actually 
been  carried  out. 

Now,  here  she  was  in  the  school  office  because  the  Visiting 
Teacher  had  sent  for  her,  saying  something  about  Alice. 
Alice  was  such  a  nice,  quiet  girl,  helped  with  so  much  of 
the  housework,  and  always  stayed  at  home.  Surely  Alice 
was  all  right  I 

II 

The  Visiting  Teacher  sat  in  the  adjoining  room,  going 
over  in  detail  the  records  of  Edward  and  Stanley  and  Alice. 
There  was  the  pathetic  little  bunch  of  notes  that  Stanley 
and  his  gang  had  surrendered  to  her  last  year — written  by 
Stanley. 

When  we  go  we  need  boots,  scout  pants,  leggens,  food,  hats, 
shoes,  stockins,  ties,  guns,  knives,  stove,  coal,  camp,  money  and 
all  the  things  we  crook  we  put  in  a  secrut  and  we  go  strait  and 
no  cheating. 

In  April  or  March  we  will  start  for  our  lonely  trip  and  not 
come  home  till  we  earn  a  lot  of  money  and  we  have  to  break 
into  couple  of  stores  like  Mike  did. 

The  ones  who  want  to  be  in  our  gang  put  an  X  mark  by 
their  name. 

Casimir       Tony       Stanley       Albert       Moslonco 

We  will  meet  at  S.  Restaurant  in  the  night  at  half  past 
seven,  in  the  daytime  we  will  meet  af  fifteen  minits  after  four. 

(Signed)  Stanley  Janowski 

1.  Stanley  Janowski   famus   stronghold   for   things  we   are 
going  to  do  on  the  trip.     Danger.     Don't  open. 

2.  Money  Bank 
Stanley  Janowski 
Money  holder. 

She  had  made  several  attempts  to  straighten  out  Stanley's 
difficulties.  There  had  been  a  Child  Study  given  him,  an 
I.  Q.  of  96  and  a  change  of  grade;  he  had  been  interested 
in  a  nearby  public  library;  he  had  been  allowed  to  have  his 
gang  at  his  house  in  the  evenings.  The  poor  bewildered  mother 
tried  her  best  to  understand  the  new  ways  and  with  the 
Visiting  Teacher's  help  had  made  a  fair  start.  But  on  top 
of  it  all  came  a  bigger  and  more  serious  theft.  Children's 
Court  action  and  Probation,  which  didn't  hold  him;  then, 
as  a  climax,  the  State  Reform  School.  All  this  in  spite  of 
the  Visiting  Teacher's  original  diagnosis:  "Stanley's  thieving 
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is  not  malicious.    It  is  more  the  result  of  a  vivid  imagination 
and   a   desire   for   adventure  which   is  not  satisfied   in   the 
rather  sordid   home   environment   nor   by  anything   in   the 
neighborhood  except  gang  activities." 
So  much  for  Stanley. 

Ill 

In  the  light  of  all  this,  the  Visiting  Teacher  had  been 
keenly  interested  in  a  report  by  the  music  teacher  that  a 
silk  scarf  had  been  stolen  from  a  store-room  and  that  Alice 
was  suspected  because  of  evidence  which  pointed  quite  con- 
clusively toward  her.  Alice  had  been  called  to  the  Visiting 
Teacher's  office.  She  was  neat,  clean  and  attractive,  as 
always.  Her  rather  pale  face  with  finely  chiseled  features 
suggested  anything  but  a  "thief."  She  showed  no  signs  of 
nervousness,  answering  promptly  and  rapidly  all  questions 
asked,  her  mind  working  faster  than  the  Visiting  Teacher's. 
The  Principal  was  asked  to  interview  her  too,  but  after 
following  a  false  clue  which  she  volunteered,  he  dismissed 
her  as  innocent. 

Still  the  Visiting  Teacher  did  not  feel  satisfied,  especially 
when  the  scarf  was  found  a  few  hours  later,  rolled  into  a 
small  ball  in  a  girl's  lavatory.  Alice  had  left  the  room  once 
that  afternoon. 

Time  passed.  Alice  was  promoted  and  all  seemed  to  be 
going  smoothly  until  fifty  cents  disappeared  from  the 
teacher's  desk.  The  Visiting  Teacher  who  had  been  watching 
Alice  through  the  weeks  felt  she  knew  about  it,  but  Alice 
was  most  logical  in  her  denial  and  vehement  in  her  desire 
to  see  the  culprit  apprehended  and  punished.  The  Visiting 
Teacher  was  baffled.  By  the  following  morning  she  had 
worked  out  a  plan,  however.  Alice  was  told  she  was  going 
to  Alice's  home  to  find  out  about  the  money  Alice  had  spent 
on  St.  Jacob's  Street  (information  volunteered  by  another 
school  child)  on  Friday.  At  this  Alice  became  confused  for 
the  first  time,  denied  having  the  money;  then  said  her  father 
had  given  it  to  her  on  Sunday,  two  days  after  it  had  been 
spent,  as  the  Visiting  Teacher  pointed  out  to  her. 

By  this  time  Alice  was  opening  and  closing  her  fists  fast 
and  furiously.  To  cover  her  nervousness  she  began  to  talk 
about  Stanley  and  how  she  wouldn't  do  the  sort  of  things 


he  had  done.  After  she  had  somewhat  quieted  down  the 
Visiting  Teacher  challenged  her  with,  "Alice,  is  it  so  hard 
for  you  to  tell  Miss  White  that  you  have  done  the  wrong 
thing?"  The  answer  came  back  "Yes,"  then  "No."  In  the 
midst  of  her  sobs  she  told  the  story  of  stealing  the  scarf  and 
the  fifty  cents.  "The  reason  I  did  it,  Miss  White,  was  that 
I  was  smart  and  knew  I  could  get  away  with  it." 

She  begged  Miss  White  not  to  tell  her  father  and  mother, 
especially  her  father,  who  "would  kill"  her,  and  was  told 
that  neither  parent  would  be  told  that  day  and  that  the 
Visiting  Teacher  would  be  with  her  when  she  did  tell  them. 

IV 

And  now  here  was  Mrs.  Janowski  in  the  outer  office. 
The  Visiting  Teacher  brought  Alice  in,  explaining  to  the 
Polish  interpreter  that  Alice  had  something  to  tell  her. 
There  followed  a  flood  of  Polish  in  a  broken  little  voice ; 
an  angry  volley  of  Polish  from  the  mother ;  then  the  calm 
explanation  of  the  interpreter  that  the  mother  said  Alice's 
father  should  be  told  immediately  and  Alice  severely 
punished.  Alice  looked  appealingly  at  the  Visiting  Teacher 
and  listened  with  relief  to  the  suggestion  that  they  first 
try  this  plan:  that  Miss  White  for  the  present  assume  the 
responsibility  of  not  telling  the  father ;  that  Alice  be  kept 
from  the  movies  for  one  month  and  earn  the  money  to  pay 
back  what  she  had  taken ;  that  if  there  were  any  further 
difficulty,  Miss  White  would  withdraw  and  allow  the 
family  to  handle  it  as  they  chose.  She  drove  home  the  point 
that  severe  corporal  punishment  with  Stanley  had  not  helped 
him  and  that  the  children  needed  more  recreation;  she 
would  try  to  help  Alice  to  get  it. 

So,  for  the  present,  Alice  is  working  out  her  problem 
with  the  Visiting  Teacher  without  her  classmates'  knowl- 
edge. She  no  longer  avoids  Miss  White  in  the  hall ;  instead 
she  runs  to  her  confidingly  and  talks  things  over  with  her. 
After  three  months  of  watching,  the  Visiting  Teacher  has 
a  start  with  Alicce.  And  Miss  White  insists  that  "a  nice 
discrimination"  in  Alice's  case  will  not  make  her  out  any 
more  of  a  "thief"  than  a  clever  little  girl  in  need  of  more 
outlet  for  her  keen  mind. 


Y" 


What  Is  Desirable  Income? 


•OU  can't  beat  mother  as  an  economist,"  declared 
a  recent  release  of  the  federal  Children's  Bureau, 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  1923  it  cost 
New  York  city  $28.40  a  month  to  support  a 
child  in  an  institution  but  only  a  little  more 
than  $15  a  month  to  care  for  a  dependent  child  in  his  own 
home.  The  answer  to  this  riddle  is  not  that  mother  is  able 
to  buy  more  economically  than  the  institution,  upsetting  all 
theories  about  the  economies  of  large-scale  operation,  but 
that  the  pensions  paid  to  mothers  of  dependent  children 
represent  only  a  part  6f  the  cost  of  supporting  that  child 
at  home;  the  rest  comes  from  somewhere  else. 

Just  how  it  comes,  in  Pennsylvania,  appears  in  a  detailed 
study  of  the  sources  of  income  in  2,404  mothers'  assistance 
families  in  that  state,  recently  completed  by  Emil  Frankel 
and  Charlotte  B.  Parrish.  In  those  2,404  families,  which 
included  about  70  per  cent  of  all  families  under  the  fund, 
there  were  more  than  8,000  children  under  sixteen.  All 
parts  of  the  state  were  represented. 


Impressively  enough,  more  than  half  of  the  total  income 
of  these  families  (56.5  per  cent)  was  raised  by  their  own 
efforts.  The  mothers  earned  about  21  per  cent  of  the  total 
income,  older  children  (of  more  than  16)  23.4  per  cent, 
while  smaller  shares  came  from  the  children  between  14 
and  1 6  (4  per  cent),  from  relatives  (about  2  per  cent) 
and  from  lodgers  and  boarders  (6.6  per  cent).  The  grant 
of  the  Mothers'  Assistance  Fund  accounted  for  only  39.4 
per  cent  df  the  family  incomes,  while  the  remainder 
(4  per  cent)  came  from  charitable  relief,  unions,  lodges, 
churches  and  the  like.  In  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  a  study  of 
the  budgets  of  50  mothers-pension  families  from  1920  to 
1924  reported  by  the  Buffalo  Foundation  last  spring,  the 
proportions  were  a  little  different:  the  allowances  provided 
68  per  cent  of  the  total  income;  the  mothers'  earnings, 
14  per  cent;  the  children's  earnings,  12  per  cent;  and 
relatives,  social  agencies  and  the  like,  5  per  cent. 

But,  observing  that  Pennsylvania  families  provided  more 
than  half  their  own  support,  the  investigators  then  asked, 
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was  it  socially  desirable  that  they  should  .do  so?  Was  it 
not  the  very  purpose  of  the  mothers'  pension  philosophy  to 
enable  women  to  care  adequately  for  their  children  in  their 
own  homes;  were  the  earnings  of  mother  and  children 
made  at  the  expense  of  time  and  energy  that  should  have 
been  put  into  education,  or  play,  or  rest,  or  care  of  the 
home? 

In  answer  to  these  and  similar  questions,  it  was  decided 
to  classify  sources  of  income  as  desirable  and  undesirable 
and  to  see  how  the  group  would  appear  under  that  analysis. 
The  classification  was  made  as  follows: 

Desirable  sources  of  income: 

The  work  of  the  mother  if  her  health  was  good,  the  work 
was  suitable  and  if  the  children  were  receiving  adequate 
home-care. 

The  work  of  children  14  to  16  years  of  age  working  during 
vacations  and  after  school,  or  if  the  child  had  reached  his 
"educational  limit." 

The    earnings    of    older    children   when    they    were    making 
reasonable  contributions  to  the  family  income. 
Lodgers  and  boarders. 
Relatives. 

Unions,  lodges,  rents,  etc. 
Undesirable  sources  of  income 
Mothers'  work: 

If   she  was   working   full   time   with   no   caretaker   in   the 

home. 

If  she  was  working  less  than  full  time  but  more  than  half 

time  with  no  caretaker  in  the  home. 

If  she  was  working  at  all  with  five  or  more  children  under 

16  and  there  was  no  caretaker  in  the  home. 

If  she  was  working  but  physically  unable  to  do  so,  or  with 

known  prdblems  in  the  home  which  required  her  full  time 

or  more  time  than  she  was  giving. 

Industrial  home  work. 

Night  work. 

Work  of  children  14  to  16  if  they  went  to  work  solely  to 
add  to  the  income. 

Charitable  relief,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  for  the  most  part 
scanty,  irregular  and  poorly  administered. 


Nearly  half  the  families  (44  per  cent)  were  found  to 
have  one  or  more  undesirable  sources  of  income.  On  the 
cards  there  are  statements  such  as  these: 

Mother     very     harassed     looking — cannot     manage     without 

working.    Boys  getting  unruly  >and  hard  to  manage  (because  of 

her  absence. 

Mother   with   4   children   does   embroidery   and   bead-work   at 

home,  works  24  to  30  hours  a  week,  earns  $15  a  month. 

Girl,  though  a  good  student,  left  school  at  14  to  help  support 

family. 

Of  the  mothers  who  were  working,  1,477  in  all,  40  per 
cent  were  employed  under  conditions  in  their  work  or  at 
home  which  made  this  method  of  supplementing  the  family 
income  undesirable;  the  other  60  per  cent  were  engaged 
in  a  desirable  type  of  work,  i.  e.,  they  were  not  overworking 
and  the  children  were  not  neglected. 

Eliminating  half  the  income  from  undesirable  sources 
from  their  calculations,  on  the  basis  that  probably  suitable 
work  could  be  found  which  would  partially  supplant  it, 
and  comparing  the  remaining  incomes  of  these  families  with 
standard  budgets,  the  investigators  found  that  mothers' 
assistance  grants  in  Pennsylvania  would  have  to  be  in- 
creased 'from  their  present  average  of  $37.16  a  month 
a  family  to  about  $53  a  month  to  give  the  minimum  which 
would  provide  adequate  standards  of  "education  and  home 
care  and  to  make  unnecessary  the  undesirable  types  of  work 
which  in  the  end  proves  socially  extravagant.  To  make 
possible  such  an  increase,  and  to  enable  the  fund  to  take 
care  of  the  present  waiting-list  of  some  2,400  families, 
a  state-wide  campaign  is  under  way,  under  the  direction 
of  a  campaign  committee  headed  by  the  Public  Charities 
Association,  for  a  state  appropriation  of  $4,000,000  for 
the  Mothers'  Assistance  Fund  and  an  amendment  to  the 
law  to  make  possible  larger  grants  when  they  are  needed 
to  meet  the  minimum  needs  of  individual  families. 


Children  Who  Went  Wrong 


IT  seems  fashionable,   perhaps  in   accordance   with   the 
styles    in    other    fields    of    behavior,    to    assert    that 
criminals    are    younger    than    they    used    to    be;    and 
conversely,   that   the   young    are   more   criminal    than 
they  were  in   the  good  old   days.    To  both   of  these 
contentions  the  federal  Children's  Bureau  recently  gave  a 
sobering  negative  of  fact. 

There  is  all  too  little  reliable  data  on  juvenile  delinquency 
and  that  little  is  so  unstandardized  that  comparisons  be- 
tween one  city  and  another  are  all  but  impossible.  But  for 
fourteen  widely  separated  cities  of  more  than  100,000 
population  delinquency  rates  can  be  computed  for  the  past 
ten  years.  The  cities  are  Boston,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Detroit, 
Minneapolis,  New  Orleans,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Providence,  Richmond,  Rochester,  St.  Louis,  Seattle  and 
Washington,  D.  C.  Nine  of  these  show  a  marked  decline 
in  the  delinquency  rate  and  a  tenth  is  stationary.  'In  Boston, 
according  to  a  report  from  another  source,  the  juvenile 
cases  fell  from  1,245  >n  I9I4  to  900  in  1925,  though  during 
that  same  period  the  population  of  the  city  increased  by 
more  than  13  per  cent. 

Moreover,  this  time  again  the  finding  of  the  Children's 
Bureau,  the  more  reliable  rates  of  commitments  to  penal 
institutions  based  on  census  reports  covering  the  whole 


country,  show  a  decline  in  the  number  of  delinquent  chil- 
dren when  the  popualtion  increase  is  taken  into  account, 
and  reveal  no  significant  increase  in  the  numbers  committed 
for  the  more  serious  offenses,  homicide,  burglary  and  robbery. 
Nor  has  the  age  of  commitment  decreased. 

Instead  of  being  obliged,  therefore,  to  spend  energy  in 
deploring  the  downfall  of  a  generation  of  allege^  bobbed- 
haired  bandits  and  young  cake-eaters,  it  is  possible  to  devote 
effort  to  an  analysis  of  the  actual  factors  in  the  stories  of 
children  who  did  go  wrong.  One  such  study  has  recently 
been  reported  from  St.  Paul  in  a  summary  by  M.  C.  Elmer 
of  a  survey  sponsored  by  the  Welfare  Council  and  con- 
ducted in  cooperation  with  students  and  instructors  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  The  data  included  the  histories 
of  460  cases  of  juvenile  delinquency  in  St.  Paul  in  1925, 
obtained  after  eliminating  duplications  in  a  total  of  629 
reported  cases,  and  cleared  through  the  Central  Registration 
Bureau,  so  that  in  many  cases  family  records  were  obtained 
which  ran  back  for  ten  or  fifteen  years. 

In  a  series  of  conclusions  which  bear  an  interesting  cor- 
relation with  Ernest  Mowrer's  findings  on  family  disin- 
tegration (see  The  Survey,  December  I,  1926,  City  Life 
and  Domestic  Discord),  the  study  found  that  there  were 
definite  delinquency  areas  in  St.  Paul.  These  were  not  the 
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areas  in  which  the  popu- 
lation was  most  dense; 
juvenile  delinquency  here 
was  not  found  to  bear  the 
close  relation  to  over- 
crowding which  has  been 
claimed.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  most  frequently 
found  in  "zones  of  transi- 
tion," in  neighborhoods  in 
which  business  was  invad- 
ing a  residence  section, 
where  people  lived  only  for 
a  short  time,  and  families 
were  moving  up  and  down 
the  economic  scale.  "It  is  here,"  declares  the  report,  "that 
those  social  institutions  which  give  permanency  and  stability 
to  the  group  are  weak,  disintegrating  or  entirely  absent." 
Within  these  areas  in  St.  Paul  there  was  an  almost  entire 
absence  of  agencies  working  with  girls  and  boys. 

The  shifting  and  indifferent  character  of  the  neighbor- 
hood seemed  reflected  in  the  family 
conditions.  Nearly  half  of  these 
delinquent  children  (46  per  cent) 
came  from  broken  homes;  nearly  a 
third  of  the  parents  had  a  previous 
notation  of  crime,  immorality,  neglect, 
cruelty  and  the  like  in  the  records  of 
the  social  and  penal  agencies.  A 
study  of  the  leisure-time  activities 
of  the  children  themselves  showed 
an  overwhelming  report  of  "gangs," 
which  were  mentioned  216  times  in 
a  total  of  540  activities  reported. 
By  contrast,  "helping  family  or 
working"  was  mentioned  9  times; 
musical  activities  12  times;  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  5  times.  Only  21  of  the  460 
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delinquents  were  found  to 
have  contact  with  a  neighbor- 
hood house,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  or 
Boy  Scouts.  "Either  of  two 
interpretations  may  be  made ; 
first,  that  these  organizations 
take  care  of  the  leisure  time 
of  their  members  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  do  not  swell 
the  delinquent  list ;  or  sec- 
ond, that  these  organizations 
deal  only  with  the  better 
groups  of  children  and  the 
delinquent  classes  do  not  be- 
come members  and  have  but 

little  contact  with  them.  Perhaps  the  former  is  the  correct 
interpretation  inasmuch  as  we  have  no  way  of  measuring 
the  number  of  children  kept  out  of  courts  by  their  in- 
fluence." 

The  peak  of  delinquency  among  both  boys  and  girls  came 
between  fourteen  and  seventeen.  This  is  also  the  heyday 
of  the  gang  spirit,  A  comparison  be- 
tween the  age  distribution  of  the  more 
serious  offenders  and  of  the  gang 
members  showed  a  strikingly  similar 
curve.  "In  summary,  as  far  as  we  are 
able  to  determine  by  the  data  available, 
boys  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17 
and  girls  betwen  the  ages  of  15  and  17 
contribute  greatly  to  the  delinquent 
class,  partially  at  least  because  they 
have  not  the  proper  interests  to  carry 
on  constructive  activities  during  their 
leisure  time."  Eleven  children  were 
recorded  as  having  no  home  recreation 
of  any  kind.  Delinquency  was  not 
found  unduly  in  homes  in  which 
foreign  languages  were  spoken. 


FROM  H.  M.  Uchikata,  a  graduate  of  the  New  York  School 
of  Social  Work  in  1921,  comes  an  account  of  the  first  Na- 
tional Child  Welfare  Conference  held  in  Tokyo  In  December 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Japanese  Central  Social  Work  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.  The  350  delegates  attending,  represented  either 
social  or  governmental  agencies  and  came  from  all  corners  of 
Japan  and  from  Korea.  The  outstanding  note  was  the  need 
to  further  classify  the  children  dealt  with  and  to  provide  the 
facilities  needed  to  meet  special  classes — more  special  schools, 
courts,  health  centers  and  so  on.  Governmental  cooperation 
both  by  law  and  by  subsidy  is  desired.  An  extensive  list  of 
amendments  to  the  school  attendance  ordinance  suggested  by 
the  conference  included,  for  example,  adequate  accommodation 
for  the  deaf  and  the  blind;  school  pensions  for  the  poor;  spe- 
cial classes  for  mental  defectives,  temporary  admission  to  school 
of  those  whose  residence  is  not  yet  fixed.  Even  though  the 
governmental  subsidies  granted  to  private  agencies  in  Japan 
are  small — hardly  enough  to  pay  the  salary  of  one  worker  for 
one  year — they  are  eagerly  sought  since  they  add  much  prestige 
and  aid  in  the  raising  of  other  funds.  A  special  committee  on 
legislation  studied  a  bill  to  create  a  system  of  pensions  for 
widows  and  their  children,  drafted  by  the  present  ministry, 
and  suggested  its  modification  to  include  unmarried  mothers 
and  deserted  wives.  There  is  hardly  a  chance,  however,  of 
including  these  latter  in  the  original  measure,  chiefly  because 


of  budgetary  limitations.  Probably  the  most  promising  feature 
of  the  conference  was  the  interest  and  active  cooperation  of  the 
departments  of  the  government  whose  assistance  is  a  vivid 
factor  in  any  social  program  in  Japan. 

A  RECENT  report  prepared  by  Abraham  Epstein,  research 
director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Old  Age  Commission,  discusses 
the  provisions  for  old-age  pensions  now  made  by  industry.  Mr. 
Epstein  finds  that  approximately  400  industrial  concerns  in  the 
United  States  employing  about  4,000,000  workers  have  estab- 
lished plans  for  pensions.  About  90,000  persons  are  now  re- 
ceiving such  pensions,  which  average  roughly  $485  per  person. 
Evidence  is  brought  forward  to  show  that  many  of  the  private 
industrial  pension  funds  are  conducted  in  so  unbusinesslike  a 
fashion,  without  proper  actuarial  calculations  of  the  cost,  that 
many  employers  who  have  promised  pensions  in  all  good  faith 
will  be  unable  to  pay  them  when  the  time  comes.  "After  study- 
ing _at  length  and  in  great  detail  the  highly  meritorious  efforts 
which  are  being  made  to  care  for  some  five  or  six  per  cent 
of  the  needy  aged  in  this  country  by  private  employers,"  the 
report  concludes,  "the  commissioners  find  that  it  is  more  than 
ever  justified  by  the  facts  of  the  case  in  concluding  that  through 
legislation  alone  can  the  needs  of  the  indigent  aged  ...  be 
met  adequately."  The  very  employers  who  first  adopted  the 
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private  plan,  it  is  claimed,  are  now  its  most  outspoken  critics, 
since  they  have  found  the  cost  too  heavy  a  burden  on  an  in- 
dividual concern,  and  the  promise  of  pensions  not  sufficiently 
effective  in  stimulating  employe  morale  or  reducing  turnover 
to  justify  it  economically. 

WHEN  there  are  unaccountable  discrepancies  in  the  statements 
of  children  under  examination  at  the  Chicago  Institute  for 
Juvenile  Research,  the  child  may  be  referred  for  a  "polygraphic 
examination."  This  consists  in  the  use  of  an  apparatus  which 

records  blood  pressure,  heart  and 
respiratory  action  while  the  sub- 
ject is  being  questioned.  The  re- 
actions recorded  by  the  apparatus 
when  the  patient  is  lying  are  dif- 
ferent from  those  recorded  when 
he  is  telling  the  truth.  The  tests 
have  proved  very  useful  in  the  ex- 
amination of  young  delinquents. 
Of  175  children  examined,  66 
lied  during  the  test  and  then  con- 
fessed; 63  confessed  during  the 
test  to  falsehoods  previously  told 
to  the  psychiatrists ;  22  were 
cleared  of  the  suspicion  of  lying 

by  the  investigation ;  while  there  were  3  who  were  known  from 
other  sources  to  have  lied  but  did  not  confess,  and  21  others 
whose  polygraphic  records  indicated  lying  but  from  whom  no 
confession  was  obtained.  The  test  has  been  useful  in  clearing 
adults  wrongfully  accused  by  children  and  in  determining  when 
children  are  suffering  from  true  hallucinations  and  when  they 
are  malingering.  This  experimental  work  in  polygraphic  tech- 
nique has  been  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  John  A.  Larson. 

i 

BECAUSE  of  difficulties  arising  out  of  the  Cuban  hurricane, 
the  fifth  Pan-American  Child  Congress  which  was  to  have  been 
held  in  Havana  February  13-20  has  been  postponed  until  De- 
cember 7,  1927. 

"OUR  old  people  are  just  beginning  to  be  a  problem,"  de- 
clares the  young  city  of  Winnepeg,  Canada,  in  the  annual  report 
of  its  Social  Welfare  Commission  for  1925.  The  Commission 
has  adopted  the  principle  that  institutional  care  for  the  aged 
should  be  given  only  when  adjustment  in  the  community  is 
found  impossible.  It  (therefore  has  cared  for  91  couples  in 
their  homes,  202  old  men  in  boarding-homes,  and  88  old  women 
who  are  maintained  in  rooms  or,  in  a  few  cases,  in  their  own 
small  homes  which  bave  been  purchased  with  their  earnings 
when  they  were  able  to  work.  Old-age  pensions  for  those  of 
70  and  over  would  provide  for  approximately  one-third  of  this 
group,  while  a  general  improvement  in  'business  conditions  in 
the  community  would  lighten  the  Commission's  burden  since 
many  of  the  old  people  asking  for  assistance  have  children  who 
will  be  able  to  help  them  under  better  labor  conditions. 

PROBABLY  there  are  no  less  than  3,000,000  deafened  school 
children  in  the  United  States,  declare  Dr.  Edmund  Fowler 
and  Dr.  Harvey  Fletcher  in  a  recent  paper  in  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  (December  4,  1926).  The 
first  step  in  the  combined  educational  and  case-work  program 
which  has  been  the  objective  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Organizations  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing  is  to  detect  defective 
children.  That  job,  gigantic  in  itself  because  of  the  numbers 
who  should  be  examined,  may  be  simplified  by  the  use  of  the 
testing  devices  which  Drs.  Fowler  and  Fletcher  describe, 
evolved  in  a  study  by  an  association  committee  of  which  they 
were  members,  with  the  aid  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories. 
By  the  old  "watch-tkk"  or  "whispered  speech"  methods  an 


experienced  specialist  could  test  the  hearing  of  about  fifteen 
children  in  an  hour,  in  a  quiet  room.  Now  an  audiometer — a 
telephonic  apparatus  with  phonograph  records  to  give  the 
tests — has  been  devised,  whereby  forty  children  can  be  tested 
at  a  time  by  ordinary  persons  with  only  a  little  practice  in  using 
the  devices.  In  large  groups  tested  in  New  York  City  about 
one  child  in  seven  was  found  to  have  a  defect  in  one  or  'both 
ears. 

"WE  have  been  thinking  about  occupational  work  in  homes 
for  the  aged,"  writes  Malvina  G.  Bloom,  assistant  executive 
secretary  of  the  Indianapolis  Council  of  Social  Agencies.  "Our 
investigation  here  shows  that  there  is  no  systematic  provision 
in  our  homes  for  any  occupational  work.  "We  recognize,  of 
course,  that  the  problem  is  quite  different  from  that  of  occu- 
pational therapy  in  hospitals.  We  are  wondering  whether 
occupational  work  for  the  aged  has  been  tried  anywhere  and 
with  what  results.  If  it  has  not  been  tried  we  shall  be  inter- 
ested in  having  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  worked  with 
the  aged  and  understand  their  attitudes  and  capabilities."  Cor- 
respondents are  invited  to  address  Mrs.  Bloom  in  care  of  this 
Department,  which  will  forward  their  letters  to  her  and  en- 
deavor to  abstract  in  the  process  suggestions  of  general  interest 
for  the  benefit  of  other  concerned  readers. 

TWO  years  ago  the  Civic  and  Commerce  Association  of  Minne- 
apolis found  that  most  of  the  fifty  service  clubs  in  the  city  had 
taken  up  some  form  of  social  work  or  were  considering  it. 
Pandemonium  threatened.  Through  the  Council  of  Social 
Agencies,  twenty-five  representatives  of  the  clubs  were  called 
together  to  discuss  putting  their  efforts  behind  the  established 
social  agencies  instead  of  embarking  on  new  ventures.  The 
Optimist  Club  undertook  the  support  of  a  'boys'  camp;  the 
Rotary  Club  is  backing  the  Camp  Fire  Girls;  the  Kiwanis 
Club  helped  to  establish  an  industrial  shop  for  the  blind  and 
has  built  new  cottages  at  the  Salvation  Army  summer  camp 
for  women  and  children;  the  Lions'  Club  is  furnishing  scholar- 
ship to  boys  and  girls  in  Mothers'  Aid  families,  and  so  on. 
The  Children's  Protective  Society  has  chosen  carefully  selected 
Big  Brothers  from  among  the  interested  members  of  the  Knights 
of  Columbus,  the  B'nai  B'rith  Club,  and  other  similar  organi- 
zations, on  a  case-work  basis,  selecting  only  eight  or  nine  the 
first  year  so  that  adequate  supervision  could  be  maintained. 
At  present  there  are  about  150  Big  Brothers  picked  and  fol- 
lowed up  in  this  careful  manner.  Today  no  service  club  is 
attempting  to  do  a  piece  of  social  work  without  first  consulting 
the  professiopal  workers  in  that  field. 

HOW  to  provide  recreation  for  country  boys  is  a  question 
not  yet  satisfactorily  answered  by  any  of  the  character-build- 
ing agencies.  The  work  of  such  societies  in  farm  counties  has 
been  studied  critically  by  H.  P.  Douglass  in  his  book  How 
Can  Country  Youth  Be  Served  (Doran)  and  the  evidence 
he  presented  was  conclusive  as  to  the  present  failure  of  such 
agencies  to  cover  the  field  and  to  coordinate  their  program. 
The  Boy  Scouts  have  recently  announced  the  formation  of  a 
standing  committee  on  rural  scouting  which  is  to  develop  scout- 
ing "among  farm  boys  in  very  small  communiteis."  John  P. 
Wallace  of  DCS  Moines  is  to  be  chairman.  Oscar  H.  Benson, 
director  of  rural  scouting,  has  been  studying  the  field  and  the 
opportunities. 

UNDER  the  title  Fifty  Years  of  Social  Work,  the  Jewish 
Social  Service  Association  in  New  York  city,  formerly  the 
United  Hebrew  Charities,  reviews  its  own  history  from  its 
start  in  1874.  A  copy,  'bound  as  a  substantial  little  book,  may 
be  had  on  application  to  the  Association,  125  East  46  Street, 
New  York  city. 


EDUCATION 


Three  Schools 

By  ALTHA  LEAH  B.  BASS 


MARY   ELLINGTON-MORTIMER   is   five 
years  old.    She  goes  to  a  private  kindergarten 
where  the  tuition  rate  is  high,  the  equipment 
of  the  newest  and  most  expensive  design,  and 
the   teaching   staff   numerous   and    pretty.     A 
school  car,  driven  by  a  bonded  chauffeur  and  properly  ac- 
companied by  one  of  the  assistant  teachers,  takes  Mary  to 
and   from   the  school   building,   except  on   mornings   when 
the  housekeeper  has  failed  to  get  her  dressed  in  time  or  on 
afternoons  when  she  leaves  school  early  to  be  taken  by  her 
mother  on  a  shopping  expedition  or  to  a  party. 

Mary's  mother  knows  little  about  the  school,  for  she 
seldom  has  time  to  hear  Mary  relate  any  6f  her  experiences 
there.  It  is  select,  she  knows,  for  the  Boardmans  and  the 
Valentines  both  used  to  send  their  children  there.  "It's 
as  good  a  place  as  any  for  her  to  spend  her  time,  until 
she's  ready  for  boarding-school,"  Mrs.  Ellington-Mortimer 
explains  to  a  group  of  her  friends  over  the  bridge  table. 
"And  it's  so  much  less  trouble  than  having  a  governess 
for  her.  That  last  governess  we  had  was  such  an  interfer- 
ing person!  Always  telling  me  Mary  needed  more  outdoor 
play  or  more  handwork.  She  even  told  me  once  that  Mary 
didn't  have  enough  to  think  about!  I  don't  hear  any  of 
that  now  that  Mary's  in  school.  Whatever  she  needs  she 
gets,  I  suppose.  She  ought  to,  at  any  rate ;  it's  expensive 
enough." 

Mary  has  already  learned  to  feel,  like  her  mother,  that 
whatever  she  needs  or  thinks  that  she  needs  at  school  she 
should  have  without  question.  She  doesn't  like  to  put  away 
the  toys  she  has  played  with,  and  she  resents  having  to 
share  any  of  the  equipment  with  other  children.  To  put 
on  her  own  little  ifur  coat  and  cap  without  assistance  would 
be  an  unbearable  indignity,  but  always  Miss  Eastman  or 
one  of  the  other  pretty  young  assistants  comes  to  her  aid. 
One  morning  recently  when  Mary  came  to  school  a  new 
see-saw,  a  glorified  see-saw  of  clever  design  and  skillful 

balance  and  bright 
blue -and -red  en- 
amel finish,  stood 
in  the  middle  of 
the  playroom  floor. 
It  was  enough  to 
charm  even  a  poor 
little  rich  girl. 
Mary's  eyes  glit- 
tered with  the  de- 
sire of  possession. 
She  wanted  sole 
rights  to  it.  But 
two  little  boys 
were  already  see- 
sawing  up  and 


down  on  its  gay  seats,  and  Mary  knew  that  she  might 
meet  with  some  difficulty.  She  drew  Miss  Eastman  down 
to  her,  not  affectionately  but  craftily. 

"Come  on,  Miss  Eastman,  and  let  me  have  the  see-saw. 
I'll  give  you  some  money  if  you  will  let  me  have  all  the 
turns  on  it.  I'll  give  you  five  dollars.  I  got  ten  dollars 
last  week  because  I  took  my  cod-liver  oil  every  day.  Come 
on,  Miss  Eastman.  I  fink  I'm  going  to  scream  if  you  don't." 

And  Miss  Eastman,  remembering  a  terrible  scene  when 
Mary  threw  herself  on  the  floor  and  kicked  and  screamed, 
"came  on"  and  gave  Mary  the  next  turn,  which  lasted  until 
Mary  was  tired  olf  the  new  toy. 

"What  else  could  I  do?"  Miss  Eastman  explained  after- 
ward. "They're  all  such  horribly  spoiled  little  darlings. 
They  think  they  could  buy  the  whole  school  if  they 
wanted  it." 

MARY  MONTGOMERY  is  almost  five.    The  fact 
has   its   note   of   regret    as   well    of   attainment    for 
Mary  and  her  mother  alike,  for  the  days  of  her  eligibility 
to   the   cooperative   nursery   school   which    she    attends    are 
numbered. 

"And  then,  when  Mary's  five,  I  shan't  have  any  claim 
on  this  Ifascinating  place,"  Mrs.  Montgomery  laments. 
"Mary,  going  on  to  kindergarten,  won't  miss  it  half  so 
much  as  I.  You'll  simply  have  to  let  me  serve  a  turn  now 
and  then  anyhow." 

The  place,  as  Mary's  mother  described  it,  is  fascinating, 
a  roomy,  comfortable  house  that  the  Cooperative  Nursery 
has  bought  and  adapted  to  its  present  use  by  means  of  sturdy 
small  chairs  and  tables  and  low  shelves  and  bright,  washable 
curtains.  The  yard,  where  once  a  professor  mowed  the 
grass  and  pondered  Shakespearian  problems,  is  now  an  out- 
door playground  with  swings  and  slides  and  a  big  sand-box. 
Professors  themselves  helped  to  build  the  enclosing  fence 
and  paint  the  playground  apparatus,  while  their  wives 
hemmed  the  cur- 
tains and  installed 
the  indoor  equip- 
ment. N  o  t  h  i  ng 
about  the  place 
looks  luxurious  or 
expensive,  but 
everything  is  in- 
telligently chosen 
for  the  use  of  the 
children,  from  two 
to  five  years  of 
age,  who  go 
there.  Those  who, 
like  Mary  Mont- 
gomery, have  "be- 
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longed"  for  two  years,  have  themselves  a  definite  recollec- 
tion of  the  growth  of  the  place;  they  remember  when  a 
new  set  of  Montessori  materials  was  added  in  the  work- 
room, a  piano  put  upstairs  for  the  music  and  the  rhythms, 
a  separate  sand-box  provided  on  the  front  porch  for  the 
toddlers. 

WHEN  Mary  first  came  to  school  she  could  not  take  off 
and  put  on  her  own  wraps,  but  some  assisting  mother 
was  always  there  to  help  connect  buttons  with  buttonholes 
and  wrestle  with  snowy  galoshes  (humble  duties  of  wraps  and 
telephone  and  bed-making  for  the  willing  but  untrained 
mothers;  rhythms  and  music  and  stories  and  Montessori 
problems  for  the  professional  nursery-school  teacher  and 
her  assistant).  Now  Mary  not  only  takes  care  of  her  own 
wraps  but  helps  some  newcomer  into  and  out  of  his.  Now 
she  not  only  knows  the  ring  games  and  the  marching  songs 
that  are  part  of  the  music  hour,  but  she  leads  some  fat 
two-year-old  through  the  marches  and  the  motions.  She 
has  never  heard  the  words  cooperation  or  group  play  with- 
in those  nursery  walls,  but  she  has  learned  the  meaning 
of  them  there. 

Mary's  mother,  like  Mary,  has  gone  to  the  school  two 
years.  Once  a  week,  or  oftener  when  some  emergency  arose, 
she  has  given  a  half-day's  service  there.  If  the  cleaning 
woman  failed  to  appear,  she  may  have  begun  her  morning 
by  hastily  scrubbing  one  off  the  bathrooms ;  if  the  music 
teacher  was  ill,  she  may  have  had  to  lead  the  songs  and 
rhythms,  having  heard  them  enough  to  go  through  them 
all  with  a  little  help  from  the  children.  She  has  seen  some 
weighty  psychological  problems  solved  there,  in  the  course 
of  two  years.  She  has  seen  a  mother-complex  broken  up 
in  its  beginnings  ("I  want  my  muwer,  just  only  my 
muwer!")  ;  she  has  seen  many  children  who  were  special 
problems  in  feeding  become  normally  gluttonous  ("I  don't 
yike  spinach;  I  don't  yike  begtables!")  ;  she  has  seen  in- 
feriority complexes  give  way  to  childhood's  blossoming  of 
personality.  Yet  she  has  hardly  heard  the  words  complex 
or  calory  or  vitamin  used  and  then  only  at  the  bi-monthly 
mothers'  meetings. 

"It's  awfully  bad,  psychologically,"  a  critical  visitor  com- 
mented. She  had  heard  a  mother,  new  to  the  ways  of  the 
nursery  school,  call  a  little  blue-eyed  maiden  "b-e-a-u-t-i- 
f-u-1,"  and  she  had  seen  some  wraps  abandoned  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  floor  by  a  newly  enrolled  little  boy.  But  the 
mother  soon  learned  by  example  and  the  little  boy  learned 
likewise ;  and  the  school  soon  became,  for  them  as  ifor  others, 
a  house  of  happiness.  The  visitor,  unfortunately,  could 
not  stay  long  enough  to  see  that. 

MARY  HICKS  is  five,  "goin"  on  six,"  her  mother 
adds,  for  she  wants  it  understood  that  Mary  is 
almost,  if  not  quite,  eligible  to  attend  district  school.  On 
the  railway  train,  when  they  are  going  to  visit  Mary's 
grandmother,  Mrs.  Hicks  is  less  emphatic  about  the  mat- 
ter of  age.  "Hunch  down  and  look  little,  Mary,  and  don't 
say  anything  but  four  if  the  conductor  asks  you  how  old 
you  are.  You  ain't  bigger'n  four,  and  you  ain't  any  heavier 
to  haul." 

Already  Mary  has  gone  to  school  two  months.    "That 


was  August  and  September,  between  cotton  hoein'  and 
cotton  pickin',"  her  mother  explains.  "Seemed  like  they 
wasn't  many  enrolled  this  summer,  and  the  teacher  said 
she  didn't  mind  if  Mary  come  on  to  school.  She  didn't 
have  no  time  to  teach  Mary  much,  but  she  had  some  nice 
books  there  ifer  Mary  to  look  at,  and  Mary  set  there 
listenin'  to  the  older  ones  and  lookin'  at  the  primer  till 
she's  caught  on  to  how  to  read  herself.  Mary's  pickin' 
cotton  now,  but  I  aim  to  send  her  again  when  the  winter 
term  starts.  She'll  just  be  in  the  way  around  the  house 
then.  That  is,  I  aim  to  if  I  can  git  her  a  new  outfit  of 
clothes  and  if  we're  through  pickin'.  Mary's  the  best  picker 
on  the  place — she's  little,  like,  and  she  don't  have  to  stoop 
over  much." 

Probably,  when  Mary  goes  back  to  school  about  the  first 
of  December,  there  will  be  a  new  teacher  at  the  school- 
house.  It  is  hard  to  make  sure  of  the  same  teacher  for  both 
terms  of  what  is  called,  among  Oklahoma  teachers  at  least, 
the  divided  session.  It  is  a  necessary  evil,  this  divided 
session,  in  those  country  districts  of  Oklahoma  where  cotton 
is  the  principal  crop.  Families  are  usually  large  and  even 
the  smaller  children  are  looked  upon  as  an  economic  asset 
during  several  months  of  the  year.  They  can  weed  and 
hoe  cotton  with  more  hopeifulness  and  patience  than  their 
disillusioned  parents,  who  have  been  too  often  defeated  by 
boll  weevil  and  leaf  worms  and  low  prices;  they  can  pick 
with  deft  fingers  and  without  having  to  stoop  clumsily  as 
their  elders  do.  Naturally,  since  cotton-raising  and  not 
education  is  the  chief  interest  in  these  localities,  the  school 
term  is  planned  to  suit  cotton-growing,  not  cotton-growing 
to  the  school  term. 

"That's  reasonable  enough,  looke  like  to  me,"  Mary's 
father  would  say.  "If  we  don't  raise  no  cotton  we  can't 
afford  no  school,  only  the  three  months  the  law  requires, 
and  good  cotton  weather  don't  wait  on  nothin'  nor 
nobody." 

THERE  will  be  no  music  and  rhythms  and  singing  games 
planned  especially  .for  tiny  boys  and  girls,  when  Mary 
goes  back  to  school.  She  will  struggle  into  and  out  of  her 
wraps  as  best  she  can  and  she  will  carry  her  own  luncheon,  a 
cold  boiled  potato  and  some  slices  of  bread  with  bacon  or  salt 
pork  in  between.  She  knows  that  she  is  there  on  sufferance, 
and  she  asks  no  (favors  and  makes  no  disturbance.  Enough 
for  her  to  listen  to  the  recitation  of  lessons  in  reading  and 
arithmetic  and  geography,  to  hear  talk  about  a  poet  called 
Longfellow  and  an  arithmetic  process  called  decimals; 
enough  to  try  to  imagine  a  far-off  city  called  Honolulu 
and  a  river  called  the  Amazon. 

Mrs.  Hicks,  like  Mrs.  Ellington-Mortimer,  has  little 
time  for  Mary's  problems  of  schooling;  but  she  too  finds 
the  school  as  good  a  place  as  any  for  Mary  to  spend  her 
time.  "And  don't  you  go  makin'  the  teacher  no  trouble, 
or  she  won't  let  you  come  any  more,"  she  warns  Mary. 

"I  don't  make  no  trouble,  mama.  I  don't  even  ask  her 
any  questions,  never.  Only  I  aim  to  git  to  be  seven  or 
eight  as  fast  as  I  can,  and  then  I'll  have  a  set  of  clean  new 
school  books,  and  I'll  ask  the  teacher  what  an  infinitive  is. 
I  reckon  an  infinitive  must  be  somethin'  pretty  nice, 
don't  you?" 


A  College  Professor,  1783  Model 


"Can  those  who  teach  and  write  today  honestly  avoid  the 
challenging  fact  that  their  students  must  work  in  the  substance 
of  the  approaching  years,  not  in  the  ashes  of  yesterday?  Since 
the  answer  is  a  Draconian  affirmative,  then  what  of  the  hour?" 


THE  precise  time  that  this  question  was  put  was 
two  days  before  New  Years's,    1927;  the  place, 
the    annual    meeting    of    the   American    Political 
Science  Association  at  St.  Louis;  and  the  speaker, 
Charles  Beard,   in  his  presidential   address  before 
that  body.  From  his  present  coign  of  vantage  outside  the 
campus,  Professor  Beard  swept  not  only  the  fields  in  which 
his   academic   associates   found    themselves   laboring   at    the 
turn  of  the  year,  but  the  situation  confronting  all  of  us  who 
from  one  angle  or  another  tackle  the  life  and  labor  of  our 
times. 

To  his  mind  two  things  in  the  "intellectual  climate"  in 
which  we  work  thrust  themselves  upon  us  with  sovereign 
exigence.  First  is  "the  pitiless  reality  of  the  time  sense,  the 
consciousness  of  an  irresistible  flow  of  seconds,  hours,  days, 
years."  With  this  he  coupled  that  "fruitful  Eighteenth- 
century  concept,  the  idea  of  indefinite  progress — the  con- 
tinuous conquest  of  material  environment  by  applied 
science." 

To  give  his  hearers  a  running  start  in  exploring  the 
terrain  of  prophecy  with  these  two  constants  as  their  guide- 
lines, Professor  Beard  began  by  giving  an  imaginary  lec- 
ture by  a  processor  of  moral  and  natural  philosophy  in  an 
unnamed  American  college  in  the  year  1783.  As  that  was 
the  year  which  saw  the  formal  close  of  the  Revolution  and 
put  the  seal  of  independence  on  the  new  republic  which  had 
broken  with  the  legalities  of  the  Colonial  age,  the  young 
gentlemen  who  attended  upon  his  words  were  presumed  by 
him  to  be  prepared  to  consider  the  future  with  more  flexi- 
bility of  spirit  than  their  immediate  ancestors.  Whether 
or  not  Professor  Beard's  real  audience,  the  social  scientists 
of  the  Twentieth  Century,  succeeded  in  putting  themselves 
in  the  place  of  the  schoolboys  of  the  revolutionary  epoch,  he 
himself  donned  the  part  of  the  pedagogue  to  the  life.  With 
his  high-boned  face,  his  sandy  hair  turned  gray,  his  bat- 
winged  collar  suggesting  an  old  stock,  and  his  shell-rimmed 
glasses  skidding  inveterately  down  his  nose,  with  much 
palaver  and  with  hesitant  little  coughs,  he  gingerly  intro- 
duced one  novelty  after  another,  like  lifting  rabbits  out  of 
a  hat. 

HE  prophesied  votes  for  every  male  citizen — nay  more, 
every  female;  the  disestablishment  of  the  Congrega- 
tional churches  in  Massachusetts;  the  abandonment  of  reli- 
ance on  fear  of  hell  as  a  sanction  for  morality,  political  and 
civil,  in  South  Carolina ;  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  sub- 
jection of  all  states,  towns,  villages  and  cities  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  life  and  property  to  the  judgment  of  five  gen- 
tlemen learned  in  the  law;  grievous  taxes  laid  on  incomes., 
vicious  discriminations  between  wealth  earned  and  wealth 
unearned:  "I  see  flaming  in  the  letters  of  the  statute  books 
declarations  that  the  rich  may  be  taxed  to  educate  the 
poor,  to  reduce  interest  rates  on  farm  mortgages,  to  provide 
hospitals  for  the  improvident  and  innumerable  con- 
veniences free  of  charge  for  the  community."  And  then 
on  into  further  upsettings  and  levellings  in  the  train 


of    the    "steam    engine    so    recently    patented    by    James 
Watt." 

The  skit  was  admirably  done.  There  was  his  side  remark 
that  the  high  quality  of  the  young  gentlemen's  laughter  was 
a  "tribute  to  their  geniality."  There  was  his  lively  antici- 
pation of  letters  from  angry  fathers  "denouncing  me  (for 
suggesting  that  the  perfect  world  in  which  we  find  ourselves 
this  beautiful  December  day  will  be  turned  upside  down  by 
this  and  coming  generations." 

AND   at  the  close  of  the  skit,  it  was  a  very  modern 
person  who,   intellectually  speaking,   stepped   out   of 
his  Eighteenth-century  pantaloons  to  consider  the  two  great 
dominants,  time  and  technology,  in  relation  to  the  creative 
spirit  in  political  science.    To  quote: 

Unquestionably  Oswald  Spengler  is  right  in  laying  emphasis 
upon  that  commonplace  but  revolutionary  device  created  by 
western  Europe,  separating  it  from  antiquity  and  the  Orient — 
the  clock  with  its  moving  hands  and  its  relentless  bell  tolling 
out  the  hours  of  man's  little  span,  joining  the  point-moments 
of  the  future  and  the  past  in  an  infinite  relation,  and  giving  to 
the  masses  that  live  under  its  endless  monody  a  time-sense 
utterly  incompatible  with  the  fixed  destiny  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  and  the  modern  Orientals — before  the  western  in- 
vasion of  the  Far  East.  Unsparing  time,  that  is  the  measure- 
less arc  under  which  we  labor,  think,  and  teach. 

Not  one  whit  less  inflexible  is  technology — also  a  modern  and 
western  Leviathan.  Like  time,  it  devours  the  old.  Ever  fed 
by  the  irrepressible  curiosity  of  the  scientist  and  inventor,  stimu- 
lated by  the  unfailing  acquisitive  passion — that  passion  which 
will  outlive  capitalism  as  we  know  it  and  all  other  systems 
now  imagined  by  dreamers — technology  marches  in  seven  league 
boots  from  one  ruthless,  revolutionary  conquest  to  another, 
tearing  down  old  factories  and  industries,  flinging  up  new 
processes  with  terrifying  rapidity,  and  offering  for  the  first  time 
in  history  the  possibility  of  realizing  the  idea  of  progress  so 
brilliantly  sketched  by  Abbe  de  Saint-Pierre  at  the  opening  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century. 

Under  the  convulsive  pressures  of  technology  pouring  through 
time,  turning  social  orders  into  ever  new  kaleidoscopic  patterns, 
all  thought,  all  policies,  and  all  actions  in  the  sphere  of  state- 
craft— political  science — must  be  formulated  unless,  forsooth, 
we  are  to  resort  to  Utopias  and  academic  sterilities.  This,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  the  most  fundamental  fact  of  our  discipline. 
By  what  methods  then  can  those  among  us  who  desire  to  labor 
at  the  hazardous  business  of  trying  to  think  hope  to  bring  our 
flow  of  consciousness  into  such  intimate  relation  with  the  world 
stream  that  we  may,  by  creative  effort,  better  help  to  prepare 
our  students — and  through  them  the  nation — for  its  destiny? 

The  address  was  published  in  full  in  the  February 
issue  of  the  Journal  of  Political  Science  and  readers  must 
be  referred  there  for  Professor  Beard's  caustic  analysis  of 
the  "environment  of  circumspection"  under  which  the  social 
sciences  in  our  colleges,  public  and  private,  must  needs 
flourish ;  together  with  the  contrast  with  the  natural  sciences 
presented  by  the  fact  that  "it  does  not  appear  in  the  records 
that  any  college  or  university  in  the  country  gives  its  instruc- 
tors in  government  either  the  leisure  or  the  money  necessary 
to  travel  and  observe  political  institutions  at  work  in  all 
parts  of  the  earth."  Professor  Beard  was  introduced  by 
Charles  F.  Nagle  as  a  man  who  had  put  all  teachers  and 
all  educational  institutions  in  his  debt  by  surrendering  his 
chair  when  his  colleagues  were  not  as  free  to  express  their 
opinions  in  wartime  as  he  had  been  to  express  his.  Nor  did 
the  former  cabinet  member  withdraw  his  remarks,  after 
Professor  Beard  in  his  address  had  scored  lawyers  and  uni- 
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versity  trustees  (Mr.  Nagle  being  both)  as  severely  as  he 
scored  researchers  and  historians  (Beard  himself  being  such). 
Here  shall  be  quoted  merely  his  contrast  between  "myopic 
research"  and  the  "spirit  of  (free  inquiry"  which  is  very  much 
in  point  at  this  hour: 

The  fourth  great  menace  to  creative  thought  in  America 
today  is  research  as  generally  praised  and  patronized,  the  peril 
of  substituting  monoculous  inquiries  for  venturesome  judg- 
ments, the  peril  of  narrowing  the  vision  while  accumulating 
information.  Research  in  detailed  problems  with  reference  to 
specific  practical  ends  no  doubt  produces  significant  results — 
findings  of  the  highest  value  to  practitioners,  and  to  be  com- 
mended and  supported  more  generously  than  ever;  but  still 
with  respect  to  large  matters  of  policy  and  insight  there  are 
dangers  in  over-emphasis. 

In  the  first  place,  by  making  success  in  some  minute  and 
unimportant  academic  study  the  gateway  of  admission  to  the 
profession,  we  admit  to  our  fellowship  students  with  no  claims 
whatever  to  capacity  for  independent  thought,  venturesome 
exploration,  or  stimulating  speculation.  In  the  second  place, 
research  under  scientific  formulas  in  things  mathematically 
measurable  or  logically  describable  leaves  untouched  a  vast 
array  of  driving  social  forces  for  which  such  words  as  con- 
viction, faith,  hope,  loyalty,  and  destiny  are  pale  symbols,  yield- 
ing to  the  analysis  of  no  systematist.  In  the  third  place,  too 
much  stress  on  the  inductive  method  of  minute  research  dis- 
courages the  use  of  that  equally  necessary  method,  the  de- 
ductive and  imaginative  process  which  often  makes  the  poet 
or  artist  a  better  fore-teller  and  statesman  than  the  logical 
master  of  detail  and  common-sense. 


Nor  are  these  contentions  without  practical  illustration. 
Certainly  it  will  be  admitted  that  Germany  before  1914  was 
the  country  in  which  microscopic  research  was  carried  to  the 
greatest  lengths — certainly  far  beyond  the  confines  reached  by 
England  and  France — and  yet  with  all  their  high  practical 
knowledge  and  terrific  organizing  power  German  statesmen 
were  beaten  by  imponderables  that  escaped  doctors  of  philos- 
ophy. 

Of  the  other  fork: 

Finally,  what  hope  lies  anywhere  save  in  the  widest  freedom 
to  inquire  and  expound — always  with  respect  to  the  rights  and 
opinions  of  others?  As  my  friend  James  Harvey  Robinson  once 
remarked,  the  conservative  who  imagines  that  things  will  never 
change  is  always  wrong;  the  radical  is  nearly  always  wrong, 
too,  but  he  does  incur  some  slight  risk  of  being  right  in  his 
guess  as  to  the  direction  of  evolution.  It  is  in  silence,  denial, 
evasion,  and  suppression  that  danger  really  lies,  not  in  open 
and  free  analysis  and  discussion.  Surely  if  there  is  any  political 
lesson  taught  by  the  marvelous  history  of  English-speaking 
peoples  it  is  this.  And  yet  everywhere  there  seems  to  be  a  fear 
of  reliance  upon  that  ancient  device  so  gloriously  celebrated  by 
John  Milton  three  hundred  years  ago — the  device  of  unlimited 
inquiry.  Let  us  put  aside  resolutely  that  great  fright,  tenderly 
and  without  malice,  daring  to  be  wrong  in  something  important 
rather  than  right  in  some  meticulous  banality;  fearing  no  evil 
while  the  mind  is  free  to  search,  imagine,  and  conclude;  in- 
viting our  countrymen  to  try  other  instruments  than  coercion 
and  suppression  in  the  effort  to  meet  destiny  with  triumph; 
genially  suspecting  that  no  creed  vet  calendared  in  the  annals 
of  politics  mirrors  the  doomful  possibilities  of  infinity. 


Teachers  Wanted 


By  HILDA  W.  SMITH 


WORKERS'  EDUCATION  as  a  field  requir- 
ing special  training  and  offering  new  oppor- 
tunity to  college  seniors  seeking  a  career  and 
to  teachers  who  find  themselves  in  a  rut  is 
being  opened  up  by  the  experimental  teach- 
ing carried  on  by  the  Bryn  Mawr  Summer  School  and  the 
Women's  Trade  Union  League.  Organizers  and  leaders  of 
classes  for  industrial  workers  report  that  a  totally  new 
method  is  needed  in  teaching  adults  with  industrial  experi- 
ence from  that  used  in  highschool  and  college  classrooms. 
Such  educational  pioneering  as  has  been  done  in  workers' 
classes  indicate  that  this  means,  in  part,  a  simplified  vocabu- 
lary, advanced  material  taught  so  that  mature  minds  with- 
out academic  training  are  challenged  by  it ;  opportunities 
for  creative  expression,  and  discussion  as  a  cooperative  adven- 
ture in  which  the  students  contribute  as  much  as  the  teacher. 
Along  this  line  the  Women's  Trade  Union  League  of  New 
York,  which  for  five  years  has  conducted  evening  classes 
for  women  workers,  is  this  year  breaking  new  ground.  Thi* 
League  classes  enroll  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  students  a. 
year,  most  of  them  needle-trade  workers.  In  the  past,  there 
have  been  classes  in  English,  history,  literature,  psychology 
and  public-speaking.  The  effort  is  to  offer  each  student  the 
sort  of  thing  she  needs  and  wants;  to  take  advantage  of 
her  limited  and  irregular  leisure ;  and  to  give  her  a  sense 
of  a  unified  program  of  study  in  which  different  subjects 
are  related  to  each  other  and  to  her  own  experience  as  a 
worker. 

Many  of  the  women  enrolled  in  these  classes  come  from 
remote  parts  of  Brooklyn  and  the  Bronx,  a  few  even  from 


New  Jersey.  Union  activities,  over-time  work  and  home 
responsibilities  at  the  end  of  a  long  work  day  all  cut  into 
a  regular  scheme  of  evening  study,  yet  many  girls  this 
winter  are  putting  through  a  systematic  educational  program 
for  four  and  five  nights  a  week. 

It  seems  little  less  than  a  tragedy  when  even  one  girl 
fails  to  find  what  she  is  looking  for  in  classes  she  attends 
in  spite  of  so  many  obstacles.  One  of  our  students  this  fall 
remarked  that  for  a  year  she  took  a  sociology  course  in  a 
university  extension  department.  "I  did  not  have  the  nerve 
to  get  out,"  she  said,  "but  I  did  not  understand  one  word 
all  winter."  Such  a  waste  of  precious  leisure  with  the 
resulting  discouragement  to  the  worker  must  be  avoided. 
This  means  a  new  way  of  teaching  adults  which  allows  for 
individual  interest,  shifting  groups,  varied  educational  back- 
grounds within  the  group,  and  serious  lack  of  time  for  pre- 
paring lessons. 

Faced  with  the  problem  of  conducting  classes  on  these 
terms,  we  turned  to  those  who  have  gone  farthest  in  develop 
ing  a  new  educational  theory — to  the  teachers  in  experi  • 
mental  schools  for  children.  While  the  experience  is  with 
a  very  different  group,  they,  in  common  with  teachers  of 
workers'  classes  believe  in  freedom  from  academic  tradition 
and  in  correlation  of  subject  matter.  Genuine  interest  in 
what  they  are  trying  to  do  seems  to  be  a  distinguishing  char- 
acteristic of  both  groups  of  students. 

A  conference  last  spring  brought  together  teachers  from 
"new"  schools  in  and  around  New  York  City  and  from 
Teachers'  College.  New  and  interesting  questions  emerged 
from  their  discussions:  How  could  methods  which  were 
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proving  of  vital  importance  in  the  education  of  children  be 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  adult  workers?  How  could  a  cor- 
related curriculum,  allowing  for  individual  interest  and 
creative  expression  be  arranged  for  industrial  workers  handi' 
capped  by  lack  of  time  and  the  pressure  of  many  responsi- 
bilities? Is  it  possible  to  give  workers  a  chance  to  study 
the  fundamentals  of  industrial  organization  and  at  the  same 
time  offer  related  activities  in  art,  music  or  dramatics,  de- 
signed to  develop  individual  talent  and  to  help  them  use 
leisure  for  creative  satisfaction?  If  such  a  unified  curricu- 
lum could  be  arranged,  where  could  teachers  be  found  to 
guide  various  groups,  and  to  give  extra  time,  when  necessary, 
to  individual  girls  with  special  needs? 

If  such  an  adaptation  of  new  teaching  methods  to  workers 
classes  is  to  be  made,  it  is  necessary  to  find  and  train  teachers 
who  could  revise  old  methods  in  the  light  of  new  experience, 
and  who  would  be  willing  to  study  workers'  problems  as  a 
basis  for  experimental  teaching.  A  carefully  arranged  train- 
ing course  seemed  necessary  to  the  conference  to  equip 
teachers  for  this  new  and  complex  job. 

A  number  of  teachers  from  progressive  schools,  convinced 
that  the  new  methods  used  with  children  are  valid  for  all 
education,  have  arranged  an  opportunity  for  teacher-training, 
through  which  college  graduates  and  others  may  fit  them- 
selves to  teach  workers'  classes.  The  course  as  now  out- 


lined includes:  Observation  and  practice-teaching  at  the 
Rosemary  Junior  School  under  the  direction  of  Elsie  Clapp; 
visits  to  modern  progressive  schools,  with  reports  and  dis- 
cussions; courses  in  industrial  arts  at  Teachers'  College 
under  the  direction  of  Sarah  Patrick;  a  course  in  adult  edu- 
cation at  the  New  School  of  Social  Research ;  practise  work 
tutoring  students  one  evening  a  week  at  the  Women's  Trade 
Union  League  under  the  direction  of  experienced  teachers; 
visits  to  factories  and  workers'  organization  meetings  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Women's  Trade  Union  League. 

Candidates  may  register  for  full  or  part-time  work  during 
the  year  and  may  arrange  any  combination  of  these  training 
opportunities.  As  the  workers'  education  movement  develops 
there  will  be  increasing  need  for  trained  teachers  in  evening 
classes  and  resident  schools  with  the  possibility  later  of  more 
paid  positions. 

Fifteen  young  women  are  now  at  work  in  the  evening 
classes  of  the  Trade  Union  League  as  tutors  in  economics, 
history,  English  and  literature.  Although  interested  in  the 
whole  question  of  adult  education,  they  are  all  employed 
during  the  day  and  are  able  to  give  only  one  evening  a 
week.  The  greatest  present  need  in  this  new  and  experi- 
mental field  is  a  group  of  potential  teachers  of  workers' 
classes  who  are  able  and  willing  to  spend  a  year  in  training 
for  their  jobs. 


Pan-Pacific  Students 

By  BARBARA  DEWLANEY 


AROUP  of  college  students  who  by  force  of  cir- 
cumstances have  a  vital  stake  in  Pacific  Coast 
problems,  came  together  recently  for  a  four-day 
conference  at  Montezuma  Mountain  School, 
near  San  Francisco,  "to  consider  candidly  facts 
and  opinions,  economic,  social,  racial,  political  and  colonial, 
of  the  peoples  of  the  Pacific."  The  idea  and  the  method  of 
this  institute  were  an  outgrowth  of  the  Honolulu  Institute 
of  Pacific  Relations  (see  The  Survey,  May  i,  1926,  p.  176). 

Sitxty  delegates,  representing  seven  California  colleges 
and  eight  nationalities,  British,  Chinese,  Filipino,  Indian, 
Korean,  Japanese,  Russian  and  American,  attended  and  took 
part  in  the  discussions.  The  plans  for  the  gathering  were 
made  and  carried  out  entirely  by  students,  through  an 
executive  committee  responsible  to  the  sponsoring  council 
composed  of  representatives  of  national  organizations,  such 
as  the  Y.M.C.A.  and  Y.W.C.A.  having  branches  in  the 
participating  colleges  and  universities.  There  were  no  out- 
side speakers. 

No  resolutions  were  passed  by  the  institute  which,  how- 
ever, agreed  that  "the  mere  recognition  of  facts  and  con- 
ditions by  the  interested  peoples  is  the  first  step  in  the 
direction  of  any  permanent  solution  of  irritating  problems; 
for  without  recognition  of  fundamental  points  of  conflict 
there  is  no  basis  for  understanding  and  friendship." 

Immigration,  political  and  economic  problems  were  con- 
sidered in  three  separate  sections  under  student  leadership, 
each  group  holding  two  sessions  daily.  The  conference  as 
a  whole  was  convened  on  the  last  evening  of  the  institute 
to  listen  to  group  reports  and  to  correlate  findings. 

The  eastern  philosophy  of  humanitarianism  as  opposed  to 
the  western  philosophy  of  economic  superiority  was  con- 


sidered by  the  delegates  to  be  one  of  the  underlying  causes 
of  conflict.  Lack  of  understanding  between  the  industrial, 
capitalistic  nations  now  dominant  and  the  non-industrial 
dominated  peoples  was  regarded  as  a  related  source  of  un- 
rest. The  friction  between  national  and  international  in- 
terests was  suggested.  As  the  background  of  these  problems, 
the  conditioning  factors  of  race  and  population  expansion 
were  stressed. 

In  considering  Japan's  population  problem,  the  immigra- 
tion section  suggested  that  Japan  must  solve  her  own 
emigration  difficulty,  and  that  migration  is  only  a  temporary 
remedy  for  population  pressure. 

The  immigration  section  found  that  while  foreign  stu- 
dents are  theoretically  welcomed,  practical  limitations  make 
it  difficult  for  the  student  to  enter.  He  must  register  in 
an  educational  institution  in  this  country  before  he  leaves 
his  own  land,  and,  once  here,  he  may  be  turned  back  for 
.failure  to  pass  the  English  tests.  The  remedies  suggested 
included  provisional  admission  of  foreign  students  with  a 
year  in  which  to  learn  the  language  and  pass  the  tests; 
abolition  of  the  rule  requiring  students  to  register  in  some 
college  before  immigration;  and  modification  of  the  ex- 
isting law  to  permit  foreign  students  to  earn  their  way 
through  college  without  being  classed  as  laborers  liable  to 
deportation. 

Other  questions  particularly  stressed  were  those  of 
Philippine,  Indian  and  Korean  independence,  government 
loans  to  undeveloped  countries  and  the  distribution  of  raw 
materials. 

It  is  the  present  plan  of  the  students  and  the  institutions 
they  represented  to  make  the  Northern  California  Student 
Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  a  permanent  organization, 
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which  will  hold  similar  conferences  on  Pan-Pacific  problems 
annually.  In  giving  to  California  college  students  oppor- 
tunity to  plan  and  earn-  through  such  an  undertaking,  to 
face  facts  and  exchange  views  on  inter-racial  questions  and 
to  meet  with  the  foreign  delegates,  many  of  whom  are 
prospective  leaders  in  their  own  countries  is,  in  the  best 
sense,  a  creative  educational  project. 


"AN  ATTEMPT  ...  to  unify  the  curriculum  by  functional- 
izing  the  course  of  study  and  to  inject  into  scholastic  work 
something  of  the  motivation  of  the  activities  .  .  ."is  being 
made  at  Whittier  College,  Whittier,  Calif.,  this  year  (see 
The  Survey,  April  15,  p.  89).  The  methods  employed,  Dean 
J.  Herschel  Coffin  states  in  a  recent  issue  of  Social  Sciences, 
are  the  correlation  course  and  individual  project  work.  The 
correlation  course,  which  "is  the  one  course  required  of  all 
students  and  serves  as  the  core  of  their  college  experience,"  is 
interdepartmental.  It  is  continuous  through  the  four  years  of 
college,  and  is  divided  into  Human  Issues  (freshmen)  which 
isolates  without  attempting  to  meet  such  problems  as  choice 
of  vocation,  use  of  leisure,  marriage  and  sex;  the  Psychological 
Aspect  of  Human  Issues  (sophomore)  which  considers  these 
issues  as  conflicts  between  traditions  and  new  forms  of  mental 
response  and  stresses  the  psychological  factors  involved;  The 
Basis  of  Social  Progress  (junior);  The  Christian  Basis  of 
Reconstruction  (senior)  a  study  of  "a  set  of  attitudes  and  a 
system  of  principles  of  adjustment  of  social  as  well  as  personal 
significance."  The  project  plan  involves  a  period  of  apprentice- 
ship in  the  trade  or  profession  the  student  is  considering,  and 
then  "an  extensive  course  of  coordinated  reading  which  shall 
revolve  about  the  apprenticeship  as  its  center." 

THE  PARENTAL  EDUCATION  FORUM  of  Wichita, 
Kansas,  carried  on  cooperatively  by  the  public  school  authorities 
and  various  civic  groups  (see  The  Survey,  Oct.  15,  p.  79) 
has  become  more  than  a  local  enterprise.  In  Wichita  itself, 
the  Forum  is  repeating  its  courses  of  last  season  and  adding 
a  course  in  applied  psychology  and  one  in  the  value  and  use  of 
the  story  in  character  training.  In  addition,  Mrs.  T.  G. 
Klepper,  the  chairman  in  direct  charge  of  the  work,  reports 
that  "there  are  twenty  towns  which  have  recently  organized 
child-study  groups  here  in  Kansas.  We  have  representatives 
in  nearly  every  district,  and  before  the  close  of  this  year  we 
hope  to  complete  a  state  wide  organization  for  parental  edu- 
cation." 


UNDER  the  forbidding  title  of  A  Statistical  Study  of  the 
Validity  of  the  Common  Political  Concepts  of  High  School 
Students,  Ralph  Waldo  Keahey  and  Nelson  David  Conners  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  have  studied  and  reported  upon 
the  political  ideas  of  more  than  6,000  middle-western  high- 
school  students.  The  percentage  of  error,  in  judging  such  state- 
ments as  "America  has  always  dealt  squarely  with  all  nations" 
and  "the  men  who  talk  against  war  when  war  is  near  at  hand 
as  in  1917  are  unpatriotic,"  were  found  to  run  as  high  as  42 
per  cent  in  the  latter,  82  in  the  former  case.  The  test,  com- 
posed of  51  such  definite  statements  which  the  students  were 
to  mark  either  "wholly  true"  or  "wholly  inaccurate",  revealed 
19  fundamental  political  concepts  in  which  the  freshmen  re- 
corded from  40  to  82  per  cent  of  error,  the  seniors  from  27 
to  74.  The  authors  criticize  the  writers  of  many  of  the  text- 
books used,  but  feel  that  they  cannot  be  held  entirely  account- 
able. Even  where  textbook  statements  are  clear  and  explicit, 


the  effect  of  family  and  newspaper  discussion  or  other  sources 
of  information  outside  the  school  have  outweighed  the  influence 
of  the  textbook  writer  in  leading  the  student  to  his  opinion. 


THE  COMPLEX  problems  of  Selection,  Retention,  Promotion 
of  Undergraduates  are  considered  in  the  last  bulletin  (Vol. 
XII,  No.  6)  of  the  American  Association  of  University  Pro- 
fessors, with  special  emphasis  on  the  tangled  question  of  whether 
entrance  to  college  should  be  by  certification,  examination, 
mental  test,  or  a  combination  of  the  three.  The  report  points 
out  that  "the  doors  of  the  college  must  be  opened  wide  for 
the  talented  youth  of  whatever  station  in  life,"  but  also  makes 
clear  that  "popular  education  directly  is  not  the  task  of  the 
college;  its  field  is  the  training  of  leaders  in  science,  industry 
and  government."  It  is  part  of  the  job  of  the  college  to  realize 
that  it  "cannot  furnish  brains  and  the  candidate  without  intel- 
lectual capacity,  intellectual  curiosity  and  intellectual  aims 
should  be  sympathetically  excluded  and  directed  into  other 
paths."  At  the  same  time,  "it  is  almost  as  reasonable,  though 
more  difficult,  to  exclude  the  mere  dig,  grind,  shark,  poler, 
swatter  or  plodder  who  lacks  initiative,  personality  and  crea- 
tive energy."  The  twenty-two  recommendations  appended  to 
this  careful  and  entertainingly  written  report  include  "that  the 
process  of  admission  be  frankly  one  of  selecting  the  most 
promising  material,"  and  selects  as  the  most  reasonable  basis 
for  college  entrance  "comprehensive  examinations  in  four  fund- 
amental subjects,  with  flexibility  in  the  other  requirements  .  .  . 
plus  a  full  consideration  of  school  records,  intelligence  tests, 
and  personal  testimonials." 


SUGGESTIONS  for  improving  New  York's  evening  schools, 
which  are  largely  attended  by  the  foreign-born,  are  outlined 
in  a  bulletin  on  Adult  Education  for  the  Foreign-Born  recently 
issued  by  the  Council  on  Immigrant  Education.  The  bulletin 
points  out  that  "apparent  decreasing  enrollment  in  the  ele- 
mentary evening  schools  is  fictitious  rather  than  real  as  far 
as  the  attendance  of  adults  is  concerned  .  .  ."  Evening  schools 
are  now  conspicuously  attended  by  men  and  women.  Boys 
and  girls  are  finding  .  .  .  more  suitable  educational  oppor- 
tunities elsewhere.  This  change  is  affecting  the  evening  schools 
for  their  good,  leaving  them  freer  to  carry  on  an  educational 
program  more  closely  related  to  the  needs  of  adults.  .  .  . 
They  should  be  popular  schools  for  the  people."  Included  in 
the  proposals  for  strengthening  the  evening  schools  are  re- 
duction of  the  basis  for  apportionment  of  teachers  from  30 
pupils  to  20;  special  qualifications  for  teachers  for  evening 
school  service ;  salaries  on  a  flat  rate  basis  instead  of  the  pres- 
ent graded  -basis,  depending  on  the  number  of  classes;  rein- 
troduction  of  "social  nights";  development  of  experimental  and 
demonstration  schools.  In  1925  there  were  60,445  pupils  en- 
rolled in  the  evening  schools  of  New  York,  of  whom  more 
than  55,000  were  foreign  born. 


THE  True  Meaning  of  Freedom  in  Education  is  to  be  the 
subject  of  the  fourth  world  conference  organized  by  the  New 
Education  Fellowship,  of  which  Beatrice  Ensor  is  the  head, 
at  Locarno,  August  3-16.  Registration  must  be  made  through 
the  London  office,  II  Tavistock  Square,  before  May.  The 
announcement  points  out  that  "Teachers  need  to  study  the 
art  of  true  freedom  which  comes  not  from  unrestraint  but 
from  right  inner  control.  It  is  our  aim  to  discover  the  principles 
of  the  art  of  freedom,  both  for  the  child  and  for  the  teacher. 
New  methods  and  many  theories  are  useless  in  education  if 
the  teacher  himself  has  not  attained  to  a  measure  of  inner 
freedom."  The  conference  will  be  divided  into  study  groups, 
one  of  them  for  parents.  Evening  sessions  will  include  addresses 
by  leaders  in  the  new  education  movement  in  Europe  and 
America. 
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supervision  or  to  hold  the  schools  up  to 
any  established  standards,  with  the  result 
that  the  degree-giving  institutions  degrade 
the  academic  standards  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  An  excellent  constructive  sug- 
gestion is  made  in  form  of  a  draft  for  a 
law  for  the  regulation  of  correspondence 
schools. 

The  volume  on  the  work  of  the  libraries 
will  be  of  chief  interest  to  librarians,  but 
it  emphasizes  the  plea  for  more  books  for 
adult  education,  asks  the  provision  for 
central  supplies  for  wide  distribution,  and 
for  the  writing  of  more  "humanized  read- 
able books"  to  meet  the  new  needs. 

It  is  not  always  the  same  age  group 
which  is  regarded  as  the  appropriate  one  to 
receive  education.  Formal  education  be- 
fore the  modern  era  was  for  adults  only. 
Not  until  the  nineteenth  century  was 
emphasis  placed  upon  the  education  of  the 
very  young,  but  Dr.  Hart  insists  that  it  is 
still  another  group  which  is  the  really 
important  one  to  educate,  namely,  the  adolescent  from 
18  to  25  years  of  age,  and  proves  it  by  Denmark.  His 
enthusiasm  for  .Denmark's  program  in  the  Folk  High 
Schools  is  unbounded.  They  are  the  agencies  which  have 
made  Denmark  "the  most  literate,  most  industrious, 
most  prosperous  nation  in  Europe."  He  would  have 
us  in  America  "use  the  resources  of  adolescence  for  the 
purpose  of  democracy."  The  great  emotional  energy  of 
this  period  of  life,  rooted  in  the  ancient  folk  culture  and 
made  partner  of  modern  science  is  the  only  force  which  can 
cross  the  "great  gulf"  in  the  community  made  by  modern 
industrialism.  It  can  do  what  we  have  tried  and  failed  to 
do  through  legislation,  war,  compulsory  education  of  little 
children,  engineering  technique  and  labor  unions.  We 
need  education  of  the  young  adult  to  have  an  intelli- 
gent community  that  we  may  have  intelligent  schools 
in  it  . 

When  a  man  whose  formal  education  began  at  the  age 
of  21  undertakes  to  explain  the  meaning  of  adult  education 
he  is  in  possession  of  a  point  of  view  others  can  not  bring. 
It  was  Mr.  Lindeman's  revolt  against  the  mechanism  of 
the  educational  system  which  led  him  to  study  and  to  chal- 
lenge it.  His  appeal  is  strong  in  the  very  headings  of  the 
chapters:  For  those  who  need  to  be  learners;  To  those  who 
have  faith  in  intelligence;  In  view  of  the  need  of  self- 
expression  ;  For  those  who  require  freedom.  The  little  book 
is  full  of  thought-provoking  epigrams.  Its  opening  sentence 
is:  "Education  conceived  as  preparation  for  life  locks  the 
learning  process  within  a  vicious  circle."  Later  we  are  told 
that  "Freedom  is  created  relatedness  between  personality 
and  the  manageable  parts  of  the  universe."  "Intelli- 
gence, like  freedom,  is  relative,  not  merely  to  ignorance, 
but  also  to  intelligence  and  -freedom  in  other  human 
beings."  "Sentimentality  is  often  more  mischievous  than 
savagery." 

The  underlying  contention  is  that  the  deepest  need  of 
humans  is  to  learn  to  make  of  life  itself  an  educational 
experience,  for  as  he  concludes,  education  is  life.  It  is  there- 
fore continuous  process  and  an  understanding  of  this  will 
determine  the  method  and  approach.  The  carefully  arranged 
curricula  of  schools  and  colleges  can  not  serve,  for  they 
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approach  it  through  subjects,  not  through 
situations.  But  education  is  not  merely 
a  process  by  which  tke  individual 
adjusts  to  the  progress  of  the  world. 
Lindeman  sees  it  not  as  a  series  of  ad- 
justments to  the  compulsions  which  issue 
from  the  science,  the  specialism,  and  the 
industrialism  of  modern  life,  but  rather 
as  adjustments  of  these  very  compulsions. 
Otherwise  education  fails,  for  as  he  says: 
"If  thinking  can  come  abreast  of  doing 
only  retrospectively,  that  is,  after  the 
doing  has  exercised  its  dominant  influence, 
it  will  be  scarcely  worth  the  trouble  to 
learn  how  to  think." 

As  one  might  turn  Irom  the  place 
where  a  heated  debate  was  being  carried 
on  to  the  serenity  of  out-of-doors,  so  he 
could  pass  from  the  prevailing  contro- 
versies of  those  who  are  contending  for 
new  claims  for  workers'  education  or  for 
adult  education  in  general  to  the  pleasure 
of  reading  Mr.  Martin's  book.  Here  the 
meaning  of  a  liberal  education  is  found  more  deeply  rooted 
than  any  of  our  modern  predicaments.  The  author  sits  at  the 
feet  of  Plato,  of  Erasmus,  of  Montaigne,  and  of  Huxley,  and 
learns  of  them,  for  he  is  historically-minded  and  for  him 
"no  one  who  is  merely  a  creature  of  his  own  times  is  really 
educated."  He  tells  us,  just  as  the  Greek  might  have  told 
us:  "Adult  education  is  a  way  of  living  which  should  be 
open  to  all  who  care  for  it  for  its  own  sake.  Not  as  a 
means  to  an  end." 

We  become  eager  to  know  why  it  is  so  hard  for  us  in 
America  to  find  that  way  open.  Each  time  it  appears  that 
the  path  is  blocked  because  it  has  been  forgotten  that  intelli- 
gence is  the  thing  to  be  desired,  because  the  matter  rather 
than  the  spirit  has  been  in  attention.  Education  is  not  the 
learning  of  tricks  which  can  come  off  successfully  when  the 
stage  is  set,  mere  "animal  training."  It  is  rather  in  the 
nature  of  a  "victory  won  in  some  secret  chamber  of  the  mind 
which  transforms  the  whole  personality,"  and  it  is  the  "ina- 
bility or  disinclination  to  make  the  effort  to  win  this  victory 
which  leaves  people  uneducated."  One  by  one  they  are 
held  up  to  us,  these  traits  of  ours,  hostile  to  education.  The 
genius  for  organization,  so  excellent  for  many  accomplish- 
ments but  useless  for  things  of  the  spirit ;  the  flair  for  the 
practical,  of  no  avail  in  education  because  education  is  an 
art;  the  weakness  .for  propaganda,  alien  indeed.  These 
make  it  hard  for  the  free  play  of  many  things  necessary 
for  education;  for  instance,  for  doubt,  for  the  willing- 
ness to  revise  conjecture  for  any  manifestations  of  the  free 
spirit. 

All  the  way  the  theme  is  carried  by  a  man  who  is  at 
home  in  philosophy  and  history  but  who  is  equally  at  home 
with  American  youth  and  the  dilemmas  of  youth  and  who 
can  speak  in  the  language  of  concrete  imagery.  It  is  carried 
by  a  man  who  has  the  daily  need  to  practice  his  art  of  edu- 
cation as  leader  of  one  of  the  most  significant  enterprises  in 
adult  education  in  this  country,  by  a  man  who  believes  in 
the  possibility  of  the  "cultivated  amateur"  even  in  a  coun- 
try without  a  leisure  class. 

AMY  HE  WES 

Professor  of  Economics  and  Sociology 
Mt.  Holyoke  College. 
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The  New  Challenge  of  Child 
Labor 

CHILD  LABOR  IN  MASSACHUSETTS,  by  Raymond  G.  Fuller  and 
Mabel  Strong.  The  Massachusetts  Child  Labor  Committee,  Boston.  170 
fp.  Paper  50c,  cloth  $1  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

TT  is  refreshing  to  read  this  candid,  carefully  considered 
study,  issued  from  Boston,  center  and  seat  of  the  unparal- 
leled campaign  of  mendacity  of  1924-25  concerning  child 
labor.  Here  is  an  honest  effort  to  present  the  facts  as  found 
in  that  state,  with  suggested  next  steps  for  Massachusetts. 
This  is  an  enquiry  by  investigators  trained  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Massachusetts  Child  Labor  Committee  whose  pur- 
poses are  stated  in  its  charter  of  1920  as  follows:  "To  raise 
the  standards  of  public  opinion  concerning  the  welfare  of 
children ;  to  aid  working  children  to  secure  further  educa- 
tion, improved  health  and  recreation ;  to  protect  children 
against  premature  or  otherwise  injurious  employment;  to 
improve  the  conditions  under  which  children  are  employed." 

Unfortunately  for  the  children,  however,  the  concept  on 
which  the  book  rests  is  largely  obsolete.  The  book  is,  there- 
fore, at  a  serious  disadvantage  for  readers  outside  of  New 
England  and  the  South.  The  purposes  of  the  Massachusetts 
Child  Labor  Committee  as  stated  in  1920,  and  perhaps  the 
charter,  were  appropriate  to  the  first  quarter  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Century.  We  had  then  to  strive  primarily  in  behalf 
of  children,  though  boys  under  21  were  forbidden  in  several 
states  to  carry  messages  and  telegrams  at  night  as  early 
as  1911. 

It  is  the  bane  of  her  young  wage-earners  that  Massachu- 
setts, in  spite  of  the  new  high-speed,  electric-driven  machines 
and  the  infinite  variety  of  new  industrial  poisons,  still  writes 
and  acts  in  terms  of  the  fourteenth  birthday  and  the  sixth 
school  grade,  when  the  advancing  states  are  already  estab- 
lishing adult  education,  with  the  eighth  grade  for  leaving 
school  and  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  birthday  as  the  time 
to  enter  manufacturing  and  mechanical  occupations.  At  the 
sixteenth  birthday  the  Massachusetts  list  of  prohibited  em- 
ployments is  cut  from  21  to  15. 

There  is  no  double  or  triple  compensation  for  youth 
injured  while  illegally  employed.  There  is  not  even,  as  in 
Illinois,  a  state  bulletin  announcing  each  month  the  deaths, 
dismemberments,  mutilations  and  lesser  injuries  suffered  by 
wage-earning  minors.  A  niggardly  employer  may  reject  the 
compensation  law,  and  the  injured  minor  must  then  sue  for 
damages  with  all  the  attendant  delay  and  expense.  So  must 
lads  hurt  while  working  where  less  than  five  persons  are 
employed,  or  for  an  employer  who  becomes  bankrupt.  Why 
are  these  Massachusetts  employers  still  permitted  thus  to 
drop  upon  the  young  wage-earner  whom  they  injure,  or  upon 
his  family,  or  community,  the  whole  burden  of  his  mainte- 
nance ?  Why  should  industry  not  carry  all  of  its  own  bur- 
den which  it  fails  to  prevent?  The  book  does  not  tell  us. 

American  industry  has  undergone  a  revolution  since  1918. 
We  live  in  the  second  quarter  of  ftie  Twentieth  Century. 
As  a  people  we  are  suffering  dire  need  of  a  body  of  law 
and  administrative  regulations  adapted  to  ensure  to  wage- 
earning  minors  (not  merely  children  below  14  or  below 
16  years)  safety  of  life  and  limb;  with  health  and  welfare; 
and  with  intelligence  trained  for  responsible  citizenship. 
These  purposes  can  never  be  attained  by  case  work.  For 
these  purposes  the  authors  of  Child  Labor  in  Massachusetts, 
however  candid  and  painstaking,  are  belated  leaders. 

FLORENCE  KELLBY 
Secretary,  National  Consumers'  League. 


Testing  the  Mental  Tests 


MENTAL  TESTS:  THEIR  HISTORY,  PRINCIPLES  AND  APPLI- 
CATIONS, by  Frank  N.  Freeman.  Hougkton  Miftlin.  491  pp.  Price 
$2.40  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

WHILE  Professor  Freeman's  book  was  designed  pri- 
marily as  a  college  text-book  for  students  of  edu- 
cation, several  chapters  are  of  value  to  all  students  of  social 
affairs.  It  contains  a  non-dogmatic,  authoritative  discussion 
of  the  various  forms  of  mental  tests  dealing  with  intelligence 
and  personality,  applicable  to  individuals  and  groups,  and 
concerned  with  the  problems  of  school  and  social  relations. 

Professor  Freeman  accepts  and  defends  the  principle  that 
intelligence  tests  measure  native  capacity  in  part  and  also 
the  effects  of  education  and  training.  This  point  of  view  is 
constantly  stressed  because  all  forms  of  te.sts  obviously  can 
measure  inherent  capacity  indirectly  and  only  through  the 
measurement  of  individual  actions  which  reflect  the  under- 
lying capacity  to  act.  His  thoroughly  sound  point  of  view 
is  in  harmony  with  scientific  reasoning  and  judgment.  He 
recognizes  that  all  present-day  interpretations  of  mental 
measurement  must  be  tentative,  because  the  accumulated 
data  of  twenty  years  have  raised  problems  instead  of  settling 
them.  His  careful  interpretations  are  based  upon  reasonable 
probability;  he  rejects  snap  judgments.  Herein  he  differs 
from  the  intellectual  determinists,  the  pro-Nordic  propagan- 
dists and  those  who  are  willing  to  claim  a  far-reaching  know- 
ledge for  which  the  scientific  bases  are  not  yet  established. 

The  last  three  chapters  merit  the  attention  of  most  lay- 
men whose  information  concerning  the  nature,  use  and 
worth  of  mental  measurements  has  been  based  upon  reading 
rather  than  upon  actual  experience.  It  is  encouraging  and 
wholesome  to  find  a  frank  statement  that  mental  tests  have 
a  limited  function  in  vocational  guidance,  in  that  they  pos- 
sibly help  to  establish  a  group  of  occupations  for  which 
general  capacity  may  fit  indivivduals,  but  cannot  suggest 
which  occupation  in  the  group  is  best  for  an  individual  or 
whether  he  is  likely  to  succeed  in  it. 

It  is  equally  reassuring  to  note  that  mental  deficiency  is 
not  regarded  as  the  sole  cause  of  crime  and  probably  not 
the  chief  cause ;  and  that  in  some  cases  of  crime  mental 
deficiency  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  contributing  cause. 
Such  sane  interpretation  of  the  increasing  statistical  material 
regarding  intelligence  quotients,  character,  and  delinquency 
merits  front  page  headlines.  It  represents  a  long  step  in 
advance  of  the  older  view  of  Goddard  that  every  mental 
deficient  was  a  potential  criminal. 

Mental  tests  are  comparatively  recent  but  much  of 
our  present-day  knowledge  of  individual  differences  is  based 
upon  their  development.  Mental  tests  offer  units  of  measure- 
ment, but  those  units  are  of  unequal  and  uncertain  length. 
To  standardize  individuals  or  groups  by  such  means  requires 
an  interpretation  both  of  the  material  measured  and  of  the 
measuring  instrument.  Professor  Freeman's  interpretative 
weighing  of  all  the  evidence  concerning  the  results  of  mental 
testing,  particularly  that  derived  from  the  psychologic 
examinations  of  war  draftees,  is  most  satisfactory  and  should 
satisfy  the  careful  student  of  man  in  his  social  adaptations. 
Rigid  determinisms,  biological  and  intellectual,  limit  the 
potentialities  of  society  for  safeguarding  and  redeeming  it- 
self. Social  heritage  continues  to  influence  biological  in- 
heritance— as  even  mental  tests  may  demonstrate. 

IRA  S.  WILE,  M.D. 

Director  of  the  Health   Class, 

Mt.  Sinai  Hospital,  New  York 
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Stories  from  the  Wards 


THE   SOCIAL  WORKER   IN   A   HOSPITAL  WARD,   by  Elite   Wuikop. 
Hougliton-Mifflin.     344  pp.     Price  $3  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

IS  it  too  much  to  say  that  at  this  stage  of  the  game  social 
case-work  needs  most,  next  to  practice  itself,  well  pre- 
sented case  material  which  all  case-workers  may  study?  So 
it  seems,  at  all  events,  to  the  teacher  of  case-work,  always  on 
the  lookout  for  communicable  forms  of  our  subject  matter, 
and  so  it  must  seem  to  all  of  us  who  seek  by  conference  and 
pilgrimage  to  enlarge  and  guide  our  own  professional  experi- 
ence. We  acknowledge  therefore  the  deepest  personal  and 
professional  gratitude  to  the  valiant  soul  who  formulates 
some  picture  of  her  day's  work. 

Miss  Wulkop's  book  is  the  first  of  its  kind  from  the  field 
of  medical  social  work  and  it  comes  appropriately  from  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  to  which  many  institutions 
in  all  quarters  of  the  world  have  looked  for  leadership.  The 
foreword  is  by  Ida  M.  Cannon  and  the  comments  by  Dr. 
Richard  C.  Cabot. 

Miss  Wulkop  quotes  thirty-seven  case  histories.  Each  in- 
cludes a  brief  statement  of  medical-social  problem,  an  organ- 
ized summary  of  medical  and  social  data,  and  a  list  of 
"therapeutic  assets,"  medical  and  social.  A  "narrative" 
follows,  in  which  the  thread  of  events  during  a  treatment 
period  is  followed  clearly  in  simple  non-technical  form.  Miss 
Wulkop's  own  comment  accompanies  every  case,  Dr.  Cabot's, 
most  of  the  cases. 

The  cases  are  classified  by  medical  diagnosis  as  heart  dis- 
ease, tuberculosis,  malignant  and  miscellaneous.  Reasons  for 
this  classification  are  not  obvious  nor  is  explanation  vouch- 
safed. For  my  own  uses  I  believe  a  social  classification  would 
have  been  more  significant,  or  if  it  were  desirable  to  keep 
to  a  grouping  of  medical  diagnoses  there  could  be  a  cross- 
classification  of  social  subjects  which  might  serve  as  a  basis 
for  their  exposition. 

Exposition  is  indeed  the  thing  I  miss  most  from  this  book. 
If  it  were  designed  primarily  for  the  general  reader,  we  could 
understand  that  the  author  would  therefore  have  avoided 
making  it  expository,  but  the  editor  says  'the  book  is  de- 
signed primarily  for  the  use  of  social  workers,"  and  the 
internal  evidence  bears  out  this  statement.  For  social  work- 
ers it  seems  to  me  that  the  value  of  the  book  would  be 
increased  ten-fold  by  argument  of  the  cases,  even  if  the  argu- 
ment were  at  the  expense  of  some  of  the  subject  matter. 
For  example,  I  look  in  vain  for  any  thorough-going  discus- 
sion of  the  questions  of  medical  social  treatment,  illustrations 
of  which  are  scattered  thickly  throughout  the  volume  but 
receive  from  the  author  only  "comment."  I  should  have 
liked  a  rounded  discussion  of  convalescence,  of  methods  of 
dealing  with  non-English-speaking  patients,  of  ways  and 
means  to  alter  personal  attitudes,  of  the  interrelationships  of 
the  organized  services  of  a  community.  It  may  seem  un- 
gracious when  so  much  is  given  to  ask  for  more,  yet  just 
because  the  material  is  here  for  such  organized  thinking  as 
social  workers  need,  one  rebels  at  not  being  able  to  get  the 
outmost  out  of  it. 


work.    We  clamor  to  be  let  in  also  to  the  thinking  of  ks 
leaders. 

MARY  ANTOINETTE  CANNON 
Faculty,  New  York  School 
of  Social  Work 


Is  the  Negro  a  Foreigner? 


AGAIN  a  northern  publishing  house  presents  us  with  a 
southern  textbook  on  the  Negro;  it  almost  looks  like 
a  conspiracy  to  convert  the  North  to  the  southern  point  of 
view  by  way  of  "Sociology  347  x."  But  the  explanation  is 
much  simpler.  The  southern  sociologist  has  a  much  deeper 
concern  in  the  subject  than  his  northern  colleague  and  a 
more  direct  challenge  to  present  it  to  his  students  in  an 
educationally  profitable  form. 

Professor  Dowd  is  conscientious,  consistently  fair  in  the 
quotation  of  opinions  and  statement  of  facts,  even  when 
these  would  to  an  outsider  seem  to  contradict  his  main 
thesis,  courageous  in  his  treatment  of  controversial  issues 
and  at  least  as  scientific  in  his  method  as  writers  on  race 
relations  of  the  more  liberal  schools.  Perhaps  it  is  just 
because  of  these  qualities  that  the  present  reviewer  has  been 
greatly  depressed  by  the  last  three  parts  of  the  book  which 
deal  with  proposed  solutions  and  the  future.  Its  influence 
is  likely  to  be  very  bad,  not  so  much  because  of  its  content 
but  because  of  its  omissions. 

While  better  mutual  understanding  and  helpfulness  are 
advocated  and  the  ways  to  both  briefly  indicated,  no  philo- 
sophical or  other  basis  is  given  for  a  movement  in  that 
direction.  Apart  from  a  few  conventional  phrases  of  the 
more  optimistic  kind,  no  hope  is  held  out  that  the  Negro 
may  at  any  time  play  a  worthy  part  in  American  life.  The 
author  does  not  recognize  that  the  American  Negro  rep- 
resents part  of  the  American  culture  but  consistently  treats 
of  his  contribution  as  a  foreign  ingredient.  In  this  way  he 
erects  a  plausible  argument  for  segregation  on  an  unreal 
foundation  of  "incompatibility."  He  makes  no  allowance 
for  the  rapid  approximation  of  the  cultural  standards  of 
whites  and  Negroes.  For  example,  he  fails  to  recognize  one 
cause  of  the  Negro's  falling  birth-rate  in  his  rising  cultural 
standards. 

Professor  Dowd  loves  the  Negro  in  ways  that  are  per- 
fectly natural  but  somehow  are  not  taken  at  their  face 
value  in  the  North.  The  even  temper  of  the  book  is  marred, 
however,  by  an  inimical  attitude  toward  and  libellous  state- 
ments regarding  mulatto  reformers  whose  psychology  —  in 
so  far  as  it  can  be  separated  out  from  others  —  he  does  not 
understand. 

What  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  failure  of  so  much  genuine 
striving  for  better  race  relations  in  the  South?  It  is  the 
elevation  of  certain  fallible  and  changing  human  values  to 
the  position  of  eternal  values.  The  theory  of  the  purity  of 
the  Caucasian  race,  to  be  maintained  at  all  costs,  has  been 


The  material  of  this  book  represents  a  fair  sample  of  the      shot   to  pieces  and  is  no  longer  maintained   on  biological 


case  work  problems  of  a  hospital  dealt  with  by  high  grade 
medical  and  social  methods  within  a  community  as  well 
equipped  socially,  probably,  as  any  in  the  world.  Having 
been  let  in  to  so  much  of  the  experience  of  the  Social  Service 
Department  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  with 
its  failures  and  its  successes,  we  are  not  satisfied  to  be  told 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  "standard"  of  medical  social 


grounds.  But  the  present  author,  with  many  others,  does 
retain  the  divinity  of  the  particular  culture  which  he  has 
inherited.  For  the  biological  ultimum  bonum  of  a  dying 
generation  he  substitutes  a  sociological  one;  and  in  doing 
this  he  departs  from  the  teaching  of  both  history  and  ethics. 
That  is  the  crux  of  the  matter. 

BRUNO  LASKER 
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RUN   OF  THE  SHELVES 

A  DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OF  THE  NEW  BOOKS 


Social  Practice 

PAROLE,   by  John  Philip  Bramer.      The  Irving  Press.     99  pp.      Price  $1! 
postpaid    of    The    Survey. 

THIS  is  a  timely  pioneer  book  of  ninety-nine  pages  plus  an 
index.  The  writer  is  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Pardon 
and  Parole  of  the  American  Prison  Association  and  also  one  of 
the  privately-supported  parole  custodians  used  by  the  New 
York  State  Board  of  Parole.  Edward  R.  Cass,  general  secre- 
tary of  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York,  writes  the  fore- 
word. The  book  contains  a  separate  chapter  on  each  of  these 
topics:  nature,  history,  organization,  administration  and  future 
of  parole,  treatment  of  the  parolee.  The  gist  of  the  book  i» 
that  American  states  have  during  the  last  century  come  gradu- 
ally up  to  the  task  of  framing  parole  laws  and  authorizing 
parole  boards  and  parole  officers  without  adequate  provision 
for  choice,  organization,  and  public  pay  of  parole  officers  who 
are  trained  for  the  highly  complex  task  of  helping  in  the  physi- 
cal, mental  and  moral  restoration  of  the  individual  men  and! 
women  on  parole.  The  author's  main  contention  is  that  parole 
should  not  be  condemned  for  its  failures  and  inadequacies  up 
to  date,  but  on  the  contrary  should  be  intelligently,  persistently 
and  adequately  tried  out  at  state  expense.  At  present  in  New 
York  State  the  expense  and  main  responsibility  of  actual  parole 
supervision  of  the  individual  is  left  upon  various  private  asso- 
ciations and  agencies.  The  reviewer  believes  that  these  basic 
objectives  of  the  author  should  be  generally  accepted  and  pro- 
moted by  the  readers  of  this  little  book,  whatever  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  attitude  and  as  to  detail  they  may  have. 

Some  readers  will  not  agree  with  all  of  the  definitions. 
Some  will  object  to  the  use  of  the  word  punishment  by  which 
the  author  probably  means  constructive  discipline  instead  of  any- 
thing vindictive.  Some  will  say  the  chronology  of  different 
events  is  not  a  complete  history  of  parole.  Some  will  say  the 
proposals  for  organization  administration,  blanks,  etc.,  do  not 
suit  them.  Let  such  objectors  accept  as  their  own  the  main 
purpose  of  the  book,  and  meanwhile  tell  the  author  what  their 
criticisms  as  to  details  are.  By  this  process  the  cause  of  really 
constructive  parole  will  be  advanced. 

HENRY  W.  THURSTON 

New  York  School  of  Social  Work 


MUSIC  FOR  CHILDREN,  prepared  for  the  Music  Committee  of  the  Child 

'    Lilla 

jreword   by   Peter   W .   Dykema.     64  pp.,   pape 
cents    postpaid. 


Study    Association    of    America    by    Doris    Siintnonson    and    Lilla    Belli1 
Pitts,   with   a  foreword   by   Peter   W .   Dykema.     64  pp.,   paper.     Price   35 


A  source-book  of  material  for  the  parent  who  desires  "music 
as  a  working  force  in  family  life."  To  brief  discussions  of 
singing,  rhythm  and  "listening  for  enjoyment"  as  part  of  a 
child's  natural  heritage  is  added  "a  selected  list  of  music  books, 
piano  rolls  and  phonograph  records  for  young  children  and  for 
older  boys  and  girls,"  with  prices  and  addresses. 

BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  READERS,  prepared  for  the  Child  Study  Asso- 
ciation  of  America  by  Elsa  H.  Naumburg,  with  a  forward  by  Ernest 
R.  Groves.  80  pp..  paper.  Price  35  cents  postpaid. 

A  complete,  intelligent,  well-arranged  reading  list  "of  the 
wealth  of  good  material  that  is  becoming  increasingly  avail- 
able for  the  child  from  seven  to  twelve,"  continuing  this  organi- 
zation's widely  used  pre-school  book-list,  published  some  time 
ago. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY,  by  L.  I.  Bernard.  Holt. 
650  pp.  Price  $3.60  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

A  RECENT  book  of  considerable  academic  significance  should 
be  of  more  than  passing  interest  to  social  workers  and  students 
of  social  problems  who  are  alert  to  know  what  useful  knowl- 
edge psychology  and  sociology  have  to  offer  them.  Part  III, 
which  deals  with  personality  development,  throws  much  light 


on  the  question  of  why  some  people  "behave  like  human  beings" 
and  others  become  "problem  children."  Why  the  family  is 
such  a  potent  influence  in  the  early  life  of  the  child,  his  search 
for  models,  a  search  which  early  transcends  the  realm  of  real 
persons  both  near  and  far,  enters  that  of  ideal  persons  (chiefly 
through  literature),  and,  if  development  become  complete,  finally 
arrives  at  abstract  principles  as  behavior  controls,  is  a  story 
more  or  less  familiar  in  its  general  outlines  but  one  which  every 
social  worker  should  have  clearly  in  mind.  Professor  Bernard 
tells  it  fascinatingly  and  with  scientific  authority.  The  nature 
and  significance  of  primary  group  life  is  fairly  well  known  to 
social  workers.  Years  ago  Professor  Ross  pointed  out  that 
modern  social  "sins"  are  different  from  those  of  an  earlier  day 
due  to  the  rise  of  secondary  groups,  and  Thomas  emphasized 
that  much  social  maladjustment  of  today  is  due  to  conflict  be- 
tween primary  and  secondary  (derivative)  group  standards. 
Just  what  derivative  groups  are,  why  they  have  arisen,  their 
relation  to  primary  groups,  and  the  nature  of  their  resulting 
attitudes  is  told  in  a  clear  and  interesting  manner.  The  forty- 
page,  chapter-by-chapter  bibliography  contains  much  with  which 
social  workers  are  somewhat  familiar  as  well  as  much  which 
they  no  doubt  would  find  new  and  interesting. 

C.  E.  LIVELY 

A  METHOD  FOR  CREATIVE  DESIGN,  by  Adolfo  Best-MauKard.  Alfred 
A.  Knopf.     181   pp.     Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

USING  seven  simple  motifs  as  his  basis,  Adolfo  Best-Maugard 
takes  up  his  pencil  and  makes  scrolls,  flowers,  animals,  men 
and  city  sky-lines.  As  he  draws  he  carries  along  simple  ex- 
planation and  direction,  telling  us  that  "individual  creation 

should  give  us  a 
relief  from  the 
routine  of  every- 
day work.  .  .  . 
Art  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  play- 
thing, a  refreshing 

_          ^ .  n  -__._.       pursuit,   by  which 

I'fK.          vk.'rK.         \-<— ^^i. tt  •*•***•       we    may    find    an 
\{>K^_VK      li^SbX^        outlet     for     our 


outlet 

emotions  through 
our  own  crea- 
tions." He  then 
goes  on  with  rule* 
and  suggestions 

and  always  his  own  vivid  designs,  as  direct  and  free  and  expres- 
sive as  the  play  of  a  happy  child.  Mr.  Best-Maugard  conies 
dangerously  close  to  trying  to  reduce  artistic  creation  to  a  for- 
mula, and  we  have  learned  to  be  suspicious  of  formulae,  in  art 
or  in  politics  or  in  human  relations.  Not  everyone  who  famil- 
iarizes himself  with  this  "method"  will  be  able  to  put  on  paper 
the  leaping  grace  of  Mr.  Best-Maugard's  tiny  dancers  or  the 
stark  reality  of  his  skyscrapers.  But  there  are  no  children,  we 
venture  to  state,  and  few  adults  who  could  see  this  book  with- 
out wanting  to  read  it  and  who,  as  they  read,  would  not  reach 
for  pencil  and  paper  and  try  to  make  for  themselves  scrolls 
and  rosettes  and  spotted  dogs  and  prancing  deer.  It  is  a  book 
that  fairly  lures  one  from  radio  and  movie  and  all  other  "passive 
enjoyment"  toward  the  high  adventure  of  creative  self-expres- 
sion, however  crude  and  incomplete. 


Industry 

FLORENCE    SIMMS,    A    BIOGRAPHY:    by    Richard   Roberts.      Womani 
Press.     292  pp.     Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

FLORENCE  SIMMS  was  rich— in  good  sense,  in  humor,  in 
sympathy,  in  courage,  in  spirituality.  This,  Richard  Roberts 
clearly  brings  out.  But,  knowing  Dr.  Roberts'  own  wide 
familiarity  with  the  questions  he  discusses  and  his  ability  as  a 
writer,  one  could  wish  that  he  had  broken  loose,  and  instead 
of  crowding  his  little  book  with  letters  and  reports  given  more 
of  an  interpretation  of  Florence  Simms'  life  and  work.  He  did 
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something  of  this  in  the  fine,  though  all  too  brief,  introduction. 
It  was  through  Miss  Simms'  remarkable  insight  and  her  un- 
usually broad  outlook  that  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation took  the  lead  in  practical  work  in  behalf  of  the  industrial 
girl.  She  exceeded  in  zeal  and  effectiveness  the  leaders  in 
practically  every  other  religious  agency,  for  she  and  her  asso- 
ciates were  daily  compelled  to  fight  for  their  convictions.  With 
them  it  was  not  merely  a  matter  of  passing  a  "social  creed" 
and  then  forgetting  to  apply  it,  as  has  been  true  of  many  denomi- 
national bodies.  This  little  group  of  Association  Secretaries 
who  worked  with  Miss  Simms  were  compelled  to  go  all  the 
way.  To  some  it  was  the  path  of  Golgotha.  Scores  of  news- 
paper columns  tell  the  story  during  the  past  twenty  years,  of 
"benefactors"  withdrawing  their  support  because  they  could  not 
endorse  the  efforts  of  these  .broad-gauged,  cultured  women,  who, 
without  bitterness,  firmly  took  their  stand  in  behalf  of  those 
other  women  who  had  been  denied  even  the  common  decencies 
of  life.  Florence  Simms  was  essentially  democratic.  This  is 
one  reason  why  she  won  working  women.  She  was  so  whole- 
some and  human  that  all  barriers  were  broken  down.  And  this 
was  one  of  her  greatest  accomplishments,  for  suspicion  is  the 
most  outstanding  obstacle  between  the  workers  and  those  who 
would  help  them.  The  story  of  her  life  is  needed  today,  because 
while  much  has  been  done  in  the  field  of  industry  to  improve 
social  and  economical  conditions,  the  problems  facing  us  now 
are  even  more  perplexing  than  before.  The  pioneering  spirit 
of  Florence  Simms  should  be  a  challenge  to  present-day  leaders 
who  are  looking  for  a  field  in  which  they  may  express  their 
deep  concern  for  humanity. 

CHARLES  STELZLE 

FIELDS    OF    WORK    FOR    WOMEN,    by    Miriam    Simms    Lruck. 
Appleton.     349  pp.     Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THIS  is  a  book  about  jobs  for  women.  It  has  a  chapter  on 
jobs  in  general  and  one  on  Why  Women  Fail.  It  has  a  spe- 
cial chapter  for  the  new  Bachelor  of  Arts,  pointing  out  to  her 
those  wholesome  truths  which  college  faculties  seem  unable  to 
learn  or  to  impart  in  terms  so  clear  that  even  the  most  highly 
educated  might  grasp  the  idea  that  "employers  pay  salaries  not 
to  bask  in  culture  but  to  get  certain  work  done.  They  are 
uninterested  in  any  of  your  gifts  except  your  capacity  to  do 
that  work." 

There  are  separate  chapters  on  writing,  the  arts,  science, 
law,  service — on  every  important  field  in  which  women  are 
now  gainfully  employed,  stating  the  necessary  qualifications  of 
personality  and  training,  the  advantages,  the  difficulties,  the 
range  of  remuneration,  the  "points  of  entrance"  for  the  be- 
ginner. Nor  is  this  a  mere  dry  catalogue.  Miss  Leuck  writes 
with  fluency  and  charm,  with  many  illustrations  from  real  life. 
For  each  chapter  there  is  a  list  of  books  and  magazines,  per- 
haps the  most  complete  and  intelligent  bibliography  on  voca- 
tional guidance  for  women  that  has  yet  been  brought  together. 

Misfits,  blind  alley  jobs,  lost  time,  inadequate  training — all 
these  sources  of  defeated  lives  go  back  to  lack  of  facts  and  lack 
of  stimulus  to  clear,  intelligent  forethought  in  that  hardest 
job  of  all — choosing  an  occupation.  Here  is  a  book  that  every 
high  school  and  college  girl  may  well  read,  ponder,  re-read 
and  pass  on  to  her  parents  and  teachers. 

COMPANY  UNIONS,  by  Robert  W.  Dunn.  Trade   Union  Educational 
League.     66  pp.,  paper.     Price  25  cents  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

MR.  DUNN'S  introduction  is  Will  Herford's  jingle,  beginning 

"Sing  a  song  of  Welfare: 
A  pocket  full  of  tricks; 

To    soothe    the    weary    worker 

When  he  groans  or  kicks." 

By  company  unions,  he  means  "all  kinds  of  shop  committees, 
representation  plans,  work  councils,  conference  boards,  boards 
of  operatives  and  industrial  representation  schemes,  applied  to 
the  workers  of  a  particular  company  or  plant  and  instituted  on 
the  initiative  of  the  company  employing  these  workers."  He 


sees  all  such  organizations  as  means  to  "soothe  the  weary 
worker"  with  spoon-fed  "welfare."  He  describes  such  famous 
examples  as  the  General  Electric  Company's  shop  committees, 
the  Rockefeller  coal  mine  employe  representation  plan,  the 
Mitten  method  and  a  dozen  others  from  this  point  of  view. 
William  Z.  Foster  contributes  a  brief  chapter  on  the  Fight 
Against  Company  Unionism,  urging  that  "To  destroy  the  com- 
pany unions  is  an  essential  part  of  the  great  task  of  organizing 
the  unorganized  millions  in  industry." 

Education  and  Social  Theory 

CASE  STUDIES  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  RELIGION,  by  Good-am  B. 
and  Gladys  H.  Watson.  Association  Press.  296  pp.  Price  $3.00 
postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

SHALL  teachers  of  religion  be  handed  neat  capsules  of  know- 
ledge which  they,  in  turn,  can  hand  out,  with  appropriate  ges- 
tures, to  their  own  students?  If  so,  these  case  studies  are  a 
mess ;  they  get  nowhere.  But  what  is  education?  When  do  we 
know  that  we  are  educating  anybody?  How  can  we  fit  neat 
theory  to  ragged  actuality?  To  those  who  ask  such  questions 
these  pages  will  come  as  a  revelation.  Even  the  experts  have  to 
deal  with  new  humanity!  Even  the  skilled  theorists  have  to 
face  the  facts!  Whereas  we  had  supposed  that  only  we  our- 
selves were  bunglers!  A  hundred  "cases,"  bits  of  real  life,  and 
shrewd  questions;  many  pages  of  citation  from  some  of  the  most 
stimulating  educators — a  mine  of  thought-provoking  materials. 
It  is  not  an  altogether  easy  book  to  teach,  but  the  user  finds 
himself  at  grips  with  reality.  Here  is  the  1927  model  in 
teacher-training  texts.  Religious  education  begins  to  catch  up 
with  the  law  and  medicine.  R.  W.  S. 

PUPIL  ADJUSTMENT  IN  JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  KTGH 
SCHOOLS,  by  William  Claude  Reams.  Heath.  348  pp.  Price  $2.00 
postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE  PROBLEM  of  maladjustment  in  the  high  schools  is  here 
presented  by  the  case  study  method.  Professor  Reavis,  who  is 
principal  of  the  University  High  School  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  has  no  hesitancy  in  pointing  out  that  "both  teachers 
and  those  charged  with  administrative  authority  are  too  prone 
to  become  engrossed  with  matters  of  petty  routine  and  to  neglect 
...  the  problems  which  more  vitally  concern  their  pupil 
personnel."  He  adds  the  thoughtful  comment:  "When  the 
school  evades  or  misuses  its  obligation  to  provide  what  the  in- 
dividual pupil  needs,  it  fails  in  its  fundamental  purpose  and  to 
that  extent  forfeits  its  claim  to  public  support." 

CASE  STUDIES  IN  EDUCATIONAL  AND  VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE,  by  John  M.  Brewer  and  others.  Ginn  &  Co.  243  pp. 
Price  $1.60  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  EXTRA-CURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES  IN 
THE  HIGH  SCHOOL,  by  Harold  D,  Meyer,  A.M.  Barnes.  402  pp. 
Price  $4.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

ESPECIALLY  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  small  highschool, 
and  equipped  with  voluminous  bibliography  and  program  out- 
lines, this  book  summarizes  the  experience  of  the  Bureau  of 
Recreation  and  Community  Development  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina. 

HIGH    SCHOOL    ADMINISTRATION,    by    William    Adelbert    Cook. 
Wlarwick  &   York.    378  pp.    Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
A    NEW    METHOD   OF   MENTAL    TESTING,    by   J.    J.    Strasheim. 
Warwick   &    York.     158   pp.     Price  $1.80  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
EXTRA-CURRICULAR     ACTIVITIES     IN    THE    JUNIOR    HIGH 
SCHOOL,  by  Paul  W.  Terry.     Warwick  &•  York.     122  pp.     Price  $1.60 
postpaid   of   The  Survey. 

THE  Menorah  conference  on  the  Spiritual  Situation  of  the  Jew 
in  America,  in  a  sense  commemorated  the  25Oth  anniversary  of 
Spinoza's  death.  Some  fifty  scholars,  writers,  artists  from 
various  parts  of  the  country,  took  part  in  the  conference  which 
was  made  all  the  more  spirited  by  a  friendly  clash  between 
rabbis  and  "intellectuals"  in  their  gauge  of  that  situation.  But 
it  was  also  another  anniversary — the  Bal  Mitzvah  (thirteen 
years)  of  the  Menorah  Journal,  published  by  the  Intercollegiate 
Menorah  Association,  and  Henry  Hurwitz,  the  editor,  an- 
nounced that  the  journal  had  come  of  age  as  a  magazine  in  the 
sense  that  hereafter  it  will  be  brought  out  monthly  instead  of 
bi-monthly. 


THE    SOCIAL    WORK     SHOP 


Who  Should  Pay  for  Memberships? 


I 


SOCIAL  workers  in  the  past  have  had  to  make  a 
personal   outlay   for   community   memberships,    for 
national  dues,  for  magazines  and  books,  which  had 
to  do  with  their  work.     They  also  have  had  to 
pay  out  real  money  for  professional  contacts.    The 
question  is  whether  or  not  this  responsibility  should  be  di- 
vided with  the  organizations  which  employ  them.     How  do 
others  do  it? 

I  asked  a  minister  this  question  and  he  said :   "My  church 


furnished  the  workers  by  the  organizations  for  which  they 
work. 

There  came  into  my  office  the  other  day  a  social  worker 
from  another  city  whose  salary  would  be  considered  very 
fair.  I  put  to  her  open  and  frank  questions  and  she  told  me 
that  she  paid  out  of  her  salary  in  1926  $328.50  for  church, 
clubs,  magazines,  and  donations.  She  felt  that  only  a  part 
of  this  should  have  been  paid  personally ;  the  balance  should 
have  come  from  the  treasury  of  her  society.  In  my  opinion, 
it  was  a  direct  obligation  on  the  society.  Certainly  she 
should  belong  to  one  church  and  should  make  contributions 
to  certain  charities.  She  asked  her  board  to  assume  part 


expects  me  to  buy  the  most  up-to-date  books  and  magazines     of  this  expense  but  they  thought  it  was  personal.    She  could 


and  attend  the  most  up-to-date  conferences.  The  better 
informed  and  the  more  up-to-date  I  am,  the  more  my  serv- 
ices are  required  in  my  own  community  and  the  better  job 
I  can  do."  So  this  minister  said  to  his  board,  "If  I  am  to 
fill  this  job  adequately,  you  should  provide  me  with  books 
and  reading  matter."  In  the  budget  for  that  year  they 
voted  $300  for  reading  and  $300  for  attending  conferences 
and  travelling. 

I  asked  a  director  of  religious  education  in  an  outstanding 
church  school,  upon  seeing  on  her  desk  some  up-to-date  books 
on  teaching  religious  education  and  stories  for  children, 
whether  she  or  the  church  provided  them. 


understand  better  than  they  why  it  was  necessary  for  her 
to  make  these  contacts  and  the  board  should  have  had  con- 
fidence enough  in  their  executive  to  understand  it  was  for 
the  benefit  of  the  work  and  not  for  her  personal  advance- 
ment. The  board  expected  her  to  be  in  good  standing  in 
all  the  synagogues  and  temples  and  it  was  really  necessary 
for  her  to  become  a  member.  Her  budget  of  professional 
expenses  was  as  follows: 

Church 

Blank  Semi-Reformed  Temple   $50.00 

Blank  Reformed  Temple 55-OO 

Blank   Orthodox   Synagogue 25.00 


She  said,  "I  have  to  provide  them  all     jn  Thg  Survey  for  November     Temple  Sisterhood 


3.00 


15,  1926,  Elwood  Street  point- 
ed   out    the    demands    made 


and  it  costs  me  real  money  to  keep 
this  school  up-to-date  and  to  give 
the  children  the  best  training  pos- 

^Here  are  two  ways  of  handling  the     Corkers  for  membership  dues 
same  matter,  and  I  think  case  number 
one  handled  it  correctly. 


eration    in    a    city    of    about 


State   Tuberculosis   Society 

j  .  •  State  Charities  Association 

160,000   and   an    executive    of      State  Conference  Social  Work. . 


$2.00 
5.00 
5.00 
1.50 

Daily  and  weekly  Jewish  publica- 
tions            5.00 

New  books   20.00 

General  Organizations 
Y.  W.^H.  A $15.00 

2.OO 
2.OO 


2.00 


Books  and  Magazines 
Jewish  Social  Service  Quarterly. 

.          The    Survey    

on    the   pOCRetbooks    of   social      Jewish  Publication  Society 

Family 

in  social,   civic  and   business 
organizations.    Here  the  dis- 

I  asked  the  secretary  of  a  Chamber     cussion  is  carried  further  by 
of   Commerce  whether   membership   in     a  director  of  a  welfare  fed- 
local  clubs  and  the  National  Chamber 
and  transportation  and  expenses  to  con- 
ferences were  paid  for  him,  and  if  the     a  national  family  welfare  or- 
magazines  and   business  papers  on   his     ganization.  Dwight  W.  Weist 
desk  were  provided  by  his  organization. 
He  replied,   "Why  certainly.     I   could 
not  afford  all  of  that,  nor  should  I  be 
expected  to.     It  is  a  part  of  the  work 
of    the    chamber."     A    banker    replied, 
when   asked    about   the  business   maga- 

Ciation  forUrganiZing  Family      Welfare  Federation  contribution. 

Social  Work — in  New   York.      Tickets,    incidental   charity 

Social  workers  are  asked  to  join  and 

should  join  community  clubs,  and  the  membership  dues 
should  be  paid  by  their  organizations,  since  by  joining,  the 
work  of  the  organization  is  projected  into  the  community. 
There  is  no  way  to  project  the  work  except  through  the  in- 


secretary  of  the  Scranton 
Community  Welfare  Associa- 
tion. Margaret  E.  Rich  is 
editor  of  The  Family,  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Asso- 

zines  on  his  desk,  that  they  were  as 
much  the  business  of  banking  as 
any  other  part  of  the  banking  system. 

.The  "business"  of  social  work  has  its  magazines,  books, 
conventions,  its  ramifying  interests  for  bettering  social  work 
and  the  community.  Why  should  the  social  worker  be 
asked  to  furnish  his  own  "makins?"  There  is  no  question 
in  my  mind  but  that  magazines  on  social  work,  nursing, 
community  welfare,  and  books  on  social  progress  should  be 


5.00 


5.00 


National  Conference  of  Social 
Work  

National  Conference  Jewish  Social 
Work  

Donations 

Keren  Hayesod   $15.00 

Palestinian,  European  and  na- 
tional institutions 35-OO 

Jewish  European  drive 25.00 

45.00 
3-oo 


dividual  ;    therefore  the  personal   element   is  removed   and 
the  organization  element  enters  in.     Some  say  that  to  get 
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the  best  benefits  you  must  pay  your  dues  yourself.  They 
used  to  say  that  to  get  the  good  out  of  a  college  education 
you  had  to  earn  your  way.  I  think  this  theory  is  exploded. 
We  are  generally  reasonable  people  by  the  time  we  are  old 
enough  to  do  social  work. 

One  social  worker  who  had  an  invitation  to  join  an  im- 
portant international  noon-day  luncheon  club  replied,  "Of 
course,  I  would  ejoy  belonging  to  this  club,  but  it  costs 
money.  Some  members  say  it  costs  them  $200  a  year  with 
all  the  luncheons,  special  charity  assessments,  and  extra  dues, 
and  I  can't  afford  it."  He  presented  the  matter  to  his  board 
and  said  to  them,  "If  in  your  opinion  I  should  join  this 
club  for  the  good  of  the  work,  kindly  let  me  know  that 
you  are  willing  to  pay  the  costs,  and  I  will  join."  The  board 
did  not  see  its  way  clear  to  pay.  In  other  words,  they  did 
not  feel  that  the  local  social  work  would  be  advanced  by 
paying  the  dues.  Perhaps  the  worker  was  not  worth  hav- 
ing his  dues  paid,  perhaps  the  club  was  not  outstanding, 
there  might  have  been  something  wrong  with  the  reasoning 
of  the  board,  but  if  the  work  of  the  social  organization  was 
to  be  projected  and  this  club  could  serve  as  an  outstanding 
medium,  then  in  my  opinion  it  was  the  duty  of  the  board 
to  provide  the  membership.  This,  of  course,  would  apply 
only  to  those  members  of  the  staff  whose  contacts  would 
give  prestige  to  the  organization. 

Social  workers  are  expected  to  invest  in  their  continued 
professional  preparation.  They  are  expected  to  have  pro- 
fessional contacts  through  schools,  conferences,  conventions, 
and  the  like.  Boards  of  directors  generally  want  their  exec- 
utives and  workers  to  have  these  contacts  but  sometimes  they 
hesitate  to  provide  funds  because  executives  have  not  acted 
up  to  social-work  ethical  standards.  Take  this  case.  An 
executive  was  selected,  coached,  and  hundreds  of  dollars  in- 
vested in  his  training  in  order  that  he  might  be  of  great 
service  to  his  organization.  He  was  making  good.  In  a 
short  time,  however,  he  was  called  to  another  field,  through 
contacts  made  at  conventions.  According  to  our  ethics, 
there  was  nothing  to  keep  this  worker  from  accepting  the 
new  position.  He  was  breaking  no  contracts.  But  the 
board  felt  that  he  was  not  treating  them  squarely. 

Sometimes  I  think  it  might  be  well  for  social-work  or- 
ganizations to  have  agreements  with  their  employes  similar 
to  those  the  Army  has  with  West  Point  graduates ;  namely, 
you  must  stay  with  us  so  many  years  after  we  have  invested 
in  you.  Boards  of  directors,  possibly  selfishly,  provide  funds 
to  train  their  workers  and  they  expect  much  for  this  service. 
They  have  little  patience  with  another  city  which  comes  in 
after  they  have  invested  freely  and  literally  skims  their 
cream.  Such  a  worker's  successor  has  a  hard  time  to  get 
"continued  preparation"  from  the  same  board. 

DWIGHT  W.  WEIST 


II 


I  DOUBT  if  the  demands  of  membership  dues  in  pro- 
fessional and  community  organizations  are  any  heavier 
on  social  workers  than  on  any  other  business  and  professional 
group  even  if  relative  salaries  are  taken  into  consideration. 
The  suggestion  that  workers  pay  when  they  are  joining  for 
their  own  interest,  and  agencies  pay  when  the  membership 
is  for  the  advancement  of  the  work  of  the  organization 
might  easily  give  rise  to  endless  hair  splitting  and  rational- 
izing. A  social  worker  is  an  individual,  a  member  of  a 


community  and  a  professional  worker  with  definite  obliga- 
tions to  his  clientele,  his  organization  and  his  profession.  An 
executive  with  well-rounded  personality,  enriched  by  con- 
tacts with  other  social  groups,  by  normal  recreational  activi- 
ties, hobbies,  games,  the  arts,  and  so  on,  is  an  asset  to  an 
organization.  Professional  salaries  should  be  sufficient  to 
meet  more  than  the  bare  necessities  of  living  or  there  will  be 
no  growth  in  the  profession.  It  is  both  undignified  and 
unprofessional  to  argue  that  the  agency  should  pay  member- 
ship dues  because  social  workers'  salaries  are  too  low.  Such 
subsidizing  is  analogous  to  supplementing  insufficient  wages 
by  giving  material  relief. 

There  is,  however,  a  growing  tendency  among  family 
agencies  to  recognize  that  there  is  a  legitimate  sharing  as 
between  agency  and  worker  of  the  expenses  involved  in  pro- 
fessional development.  In  this,  business  groups  have  gone 
farther  in  their  thinking  and  their  practice  than  have  social 
agencies.  A  drawing  account  for  entertainment,  to  be  used 
in  securing  new  business,  is  recognized  as  a  legitimate  charge 
on  a  concern;  and  schools,  special  courses  and  other  oppor- 
tunities for  training  supported  by  industries  for  the  benefit 
of  their  workers  are  on  the  increase.  Without  suggesting 
that  the  business  concern  seeking  new  customers  is  absolutely 
analogous  to  the  social  agency  attempting  to  give  better 
service  to  its  community,  we  may  still  recognize  the  possi- 
bility of  a  somewhat  similar  procedure.  A  definite  item 
in  the  budget  might  include  dues  in  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, in  a  civic  club  and  similar  groups  where  the  agency 
itself  considers  membership  valuable  and  wishes  continuous 
contact  regardless  of  possible  changes  in  its  staff. 

A  family  agency,  like  most  business  organizations,  will 
purchase  certain  magazines  and  books  which  are  for  the 
common  use  of  the  staff,  the  volunteers  and  the  board  mem- 
bers. Regardless  of  what  individual  staff  members  sub- 
scribe to,  the  society  itself  wants  unbroken  files  of  The 
Survey,  The  Family  and  a  small  library  such  as  Miss 
Dutcher  describes  in  The  Office  Bookshelf  (The  Family, 
March  1922,  page  17).  Similarly,  family  agencies  want 
some  representations  at  national,  state  and  other  confer- 
ences because  of  the  immediate  benefit  to  the  local  work. 

Many  family  agencies  also  assume  at  least  some  responsi- 
bility for  giving  staff  members  opportunities  to  attend  a 
school  of  social  work  or  a  special  course.  In  a  few  in- 
stances, the  organization  pays  all  expenses  including  tuition; 
more  frequently  it  merely  grants  leave  of  absence  on  full 
pay.  In  either  case  the  privilege  is  given  as  a  "sabbatical 
year,"  or  with  the  understanding  that  the  worker  will  con- 
tinue on  the  staff  for  a  definite  period. 

A  few  societies  are  basing  salary  increases  in  part  on  the 
interest  which  staff  members  show  in  taking  advantage  of 
opportunities  for  professional  development.  The  reading  of 
professional  literature,  magazines  and  books,  attendance  at 
lectures  or  special  courses  is  a  prerequisite  to  advancement. 
Such  practice  is  in  harmony  with  the  custom  followed  in 
the  teaching  field  and  less  directly  ties  up  with  the  basis  for 
advancement  in  medicine,  law,  and  the  other  professions. 

The  development  of  social  work  as  a  profession  involves 
increasing  emphasis  on  the  individual  rather  than  on  the 
agency  assuming  responsibility  for  professional  memberships. 
No  worker,  however,  can  take  advantage  of  opportunities 
for  professional  study  without  involving  his  agency  to  some 
extent.  The  recognition  of  the  need  and  plans  for  meeting 
it,  must  be  a  mutual  responsibility. 

MARGARET  E.  RICH 
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Over  My  Desk 

A  Monthly  Talk  with  Executives 
By  EL  WOOD  STREET 

Director,  Community  Council  of  St.  Louis 


Watch  the  Newspapers 

A  CLOSE  watch  of  the  newspaper  columns  in  which 
people  write  their  comments  on  innumerable  subjects 
is  worth  while  for  the  social  executive.  Every  once  in  a 
while  he  is  likely  to  find  a  complaint  about  the  policy  of  his 
organization.  Such  a  complaint  may  be  regarded  not  as 
something  to  worry  about  but  in  the  first  place  as  a  basis 
for  examining  his  organization's  procedure — to  rectify  a 
difficulty  if  one  exists;  and  in  the  second  place  for  an  inter- 
pretive letter  to  the  editor  which  will  explain  the  difficulty, 
create  understanding,  and  add  to  public  knowledge  about 
his  agency. 

t 

Courtesy  to  Visiting  Speakers 

How  many  executives  are  careful  to  write  thank-you 
notes  to  those  who  have  rendered  a  service  as,  for  example, 
out-of-town  speakers  who  have  addressed  meetings  of  the 
organization?  Some  glaring  instances  of  failure  to  do  this 
have  come  to  my  attention.  Speakers  like  to  know  that 
their  efforts  are  appreciated  and  they  like  to  have  the  execu- 
tive whom  they  have  served  mail  them  copies  of  any  news- 
paper stories  on  their  addresses  which  appeared  in  the  local 
papers. 

How  many  executives,  also,  are  prompt  in  paying  to  speak- 
ers and  others  who  have  served  them,  traveling  and  other 
expenses  incurred  as  part  of  the  service?  Some  executives 
are  most  prompt  in  drawing  a  check  before  the  speaker  has 
even  left  the  city.  But  I  have  known  of  cases  in  which 
social  agencies  not  only  did  not  pay  promptly  for  expenses 
advanced  out  of  the  speaker's  pocket  but  required  several 
reminders  and  some  weeks  or  months  of  time  before  they 
made  reimbursement. 

One  of  the  agreeable  features  of  social  work  is  the  gener- 
osity with  which  social  workers  who  have  had  experience 
are  willing  to  share  it  with  other  agencies  and  communities 
without  making  a  charge  for  their  services.  The  least  that 
a  social  agency  can  be  expected  to  do  in  return  is  to  express 
appreciation  in  a  cordial  note  which  the  speaker  might  find 
helpful  in  justifying  his  service  to  his  own  board  of  directors 
and  to  make  prompt  re-payment  of  any  expense. 

( 

How  Do  You  Rate? 

A  modern,  scientific  method  of  judging  case  workers  has 
been  designed  by  Erie  Fiske  Young,  assistant  director  of  the 
School  of  Social  Work,  University  of  Southern  California. 
Through  the  Western  Educational  Service,  Dr.  Young  pub- 
lishes a  Personnel  Rating  Card  for  Social  Case  Workers. 
"The  heart  of  social  work  is  the  social  worker.  Hence  the 
selection,  training,  and  control  of  staff  members  is  the  most 
important  task  the  social  service  executive  encounters." 

The  Personnel  Rating  Card  is  a  careful  job-analysis 
of  case-work.  Dr.  Young  suggests  that  it  be  used  in  the 
following  ways: 

Maintain  a  file  with  a  card  for  each  worker  in  the  organi- 
zation. Base  the  promotion,  transfer,  or  discharge  of  a 


worker  upon  a  careful  use  of  the  card. 

Make  a  periodical  survey  (say,  once  a  year)  of  the  staff 
to  make  certain  of  their  progressive  improvement  in  their 
work. 

Ask  sub-executives,  district  supervisors,  and  others  to  check 
cards  in  order  to  have  several  judgments  on  important  cases. 

Fill  out  a  card  for  each  student  worker  or  probationer 
before  placing  him  on  a  permanent  staff. 

Personnel  Rating  Cards  may  be  obtained  from  the  West- 
ern Educational  Service,  3474  University  Ave.,  Los  Angeles : 
single  copies  at  IDC;  10  for  400;  50  for  $1.50;  100  for  $2.00. 

A  Purchasing  Guide 

A  valuable  guide  for  a  social  agency  which  purchases 
any  quantity  of  supplies  or  office  equipment  is  the  Office 
Equipment  Catalogue,  published  by  the  Office  Equipment 
Catalogue,  Inc.,  660  Cass  Street,  Chicago,  $3.  It  contains 
a  description  of  practically  all  office  devices  and  should  save 
its  cost  many  times  over. 

Saving  Seven  Clerks  a  Day 

A  visible  index  was  substituted  for  the  old-fashioned  mas- 
ter list  of  8,400  prospects  with  the  result  that  it  took  five 
clerks  instead  of  twelve  to  make  entries  each  day;  that  the 
entries  were  made  in  one  hour  instead  of  from  four  to  five 
hours;  that  a  permanent  ten-year  record  was  made  possible 
on  each  subscriber ;  that  class  and  group  statistics  were  read- 
ily obtainable  and  that  billing  was  more  quickly  done  by 
use  of  a  temporary  signal  or  guide  attached  to  the  cards, 
according  to  Clarence  King,  executive  secretary  of  the  Com- 
munity Chest  of  Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 


You'll  Be  Interested  In 

Recent  Articles,  Pamphlets  and  Books  Bearing  on 
Administration : 

THE  MASTER  KEY  TO  BUSINESS  CONTROL  THROUGH 
CHARTS  AND  GRAPHS,  by  W.  H.  Leffingwell.  Published 
A,  W.  Shaw  Co.,  Chicago. 

"An  admirable  presentation  of  elementary  statistical  methods 
as  adapted  to  business  control.  It  would  certainly  be  worth  ^he 
time  of  any  social  work  executive  to  read  these  articles." — 
Ralph  G.  Hurlin,  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 

SALARY  CONVERSION  TABLES,  Statistical  Department,  Russell 
Sage  Foundation. 

One  table  is  for  salaries  in  terms  of  weeks,  months  and  years 
from  $500  to  $2,500  a  year.  Price  10  cents.  _  Another  table  is 
in  terms  of  hours,  days,  and  weeks  for  salaries  from  $9.50  to 
$308  a  week.  Price  10  cents.  Both  are  time-savers  in  com- 
puting social  agency  payrolls.  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  130 
East  22  Street,  New  York. 

TIMING.     Editorial  in  Direct  Mail  Selling,  January,  1927. 

Interesting  discussion  of  when  sales  letters  (appeal  letters) 
should  reach  the  recipient.  What  day  of  the  week  is  best? 
What  hour?  Woodrow  Press,  351  West  52  Street,  New  York. 

In  the  American  Stationer  and  Office  Manager 
for  December  1926 : 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  MAKING  THE  OFFICE  WORKER 
"STAY  PUT,"  by  Harold  E.  Bergen. 

A    job    classification    for    large    office    staffs. 

THE  TEMPLET   SYSTEM  OF  OFFICE  LAYOUT. 

How  to  move  the  office  painlessly. 

CENTRALIZED  STENOGRAPHIC  DEPARTMENT  REDUCES 
WASTE  IN  OFFICE,  by  J.  H.  McDonald. 

A    good    statement    of    the    case    for    the    central    stenographic 

department. 

In  the  Family.     January,  1927: 

THE  HERITAGE  OF  THE  VOLUNTEER,  by  Mary  C.  Goodwillie. 
VOLUNTEER   SERVICE   IN    MILWAUKEE,   by   Marie  Dresden. 

In  Better  Times  for  January  3,  1927  : 

WHEN  THE  SOCIAL  WORKER  GROWS   OLD. 

Plans  for   age   retirement   a   problem  of   welfare   agencies. 
BASES    OF   CAMPAIGN    ORGANIZATION. 
SAY  IT  WITH  SOBS. 

Expert    letter-writer    advises    social    workers    on    preparation    of 

direct-by-mail    appeals. 
MOBILIZING  VOLUNTEERS. 

Novel   methods   for  enlisting  campaign   workers. 
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Coordination  at  Work 

AT  a  luncheon  meeting  during  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Social  Work  at 
Cleveland  last  May  discussion  centered 
around  the  advisability  of  coordinating 
kindred  group  and  National  Conference 
programs  to  prevent  duplication  of  subject. 
The  seed  then  planted  sprouted  on  January 
3  when  representatives  from  the  kindred 
groups  met  the  general  (secretary  of  the 
National  Conference,  Howard  R.  Knight, 
in  New  York  city.  The  group  spent  an 
entire  day,  cutting  here,  adding  there  and 
evolving  eventually  a  well-coordinated  pro- 
gram for  the  eight  days  of  the  National 
Conference  and  the  few  days  preceding. 

To  facilitate  discussion  Mr.  Knight 
brought  from  Columbus  a  chart  40  by  8 
feet  slotted  by  hours,  with  vari-colored 
cards  representing  different  types  of  meet- 
ings, to  shift  about  among  the  slots  until 
the  best  combination  was  found. 

Pennsylvania's  Welfare  Director 

MRS.  E.  S.  H.  McCAULEY  was  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Fisher  a  few 
days  prior  to  his  inauguration  on  Jan- 
uary 18,  as  director  of  the  state  Depart- 
ent  of  Welfare.  Mrs.  McCauley,  ho  is 
the  wife  of  a  physician  in  Beaver,  Pa.,  a 
few  miles  north  of  Pittsburgh,  was  grad- 
uate in  1897  from  the  Rochester  Home- 
opathic Training  School  for  Nurses.  She 
is  known  throughout  Pennsylvania  for  her 
interest  in  education.  Since  1915  she  has 
served  as  a  local  school  director  and  presi- 
dent of  the  board  and  for  many  years  as 
a  trustee  of  the  Slippery  Rock  Normal 
School ;  in  many  prominent  positions  in 
the  Parent-Teacher  Association  and  the 
State  Education  Association.  In  1921  she 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  State 
Council  of  Education  and  was  re-appointed 
by  Governor  Pinchot  in  1923. 

She  is  an  active  club  woman;  life  long 
member  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.;  identified 
with  the  Pennsylvania  League  of  Women 
Voters  and  is  on  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Republican  State  Committee.  She  is 
an  officer  of  the  Council  of  Republican 
Women  and  was  chairman  of  the  Woman's 
Republican  Committee  in  charge  of  the 
campaign  of  Governor  Fisher  in  western 
Pennsylvania. 

Mrs.  McCauley  has  had  no  direct  con- 
tact with  welfare  work.  She  succeeds  Dr. 
Ellen  C.  Potter  who  was  appointed  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Children,  State  Welfare 
Department,  when  it  was  reorganized  by 
Governor  Sproul  in  1921.  Dr.  Potter  was 
promoted  by  Governor  Pinchot  to  be  head 
of  the  Welfare  Department,  the  position 
she  has  held  for  four  years. 

Confer  on  Child  and  Parent 

FORTY-EIGHT  state,  country  and  mu- 
nicipal    organizations — women's     clubs, 
men's    luncheon   clubs,   chambers    of   com- 
merce, civic  leagues,  medical  societies  and 


social  agencies — have  joined  in  sponsoring 
the  Northwest  Conference  of  Child  Health 
and  Parent  Education  in  Minneapolis, 
March  S-io.  President  Henry  Noble  Mc- 
Cracken  of  Vassar  College  will  deliver  the 
dinner  address  on  Parental  Responsibility 
for  Child  Development.  Other  speakers 
include  Dr.  Samuel  J.  Crumbine,  American 
Child  Health  Association;  Dr.  Arthur  H. 
Ruggles,  Butler  Hospital,  Providence ; 
Sidonie  M.  Gruenberg,  National  Child 
Study  Association;  and  Dean  Melvin  E. 
Haggerty,  Dr.  Max  Sebam,  Dr.  John  E. 
Anderson,  Georgianna  Lommen,  all  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  For  details  ad- 
dress Dr.  Richard  Olding  Beard,  secretary, 
625  Sexton  Bldg.,  Minneapolis. 

(Leila  Houghteling  1 1 

THE  finest  of  both  the  volunteer  and  the 
professional  traditions  were  united  in 
the  life  of  Leila  Houghteling  which  came 
to  so  untimely  an  end  on  New  Year's  Day 
in  Chicago.  Born  into  a  life  of  wealth 
and  position,  in  a  family  notable  for  its 
social  interests,  Miss  Houghteling  took 
hard,  responsible  positions  in  the  field  of 
professional  social  work,  generally  return- 
ing secretly  the  salary  she  had  earned. 
Her  work  heightened  her  desire  to  know 
more  about  the  conditions  with  which  she 
was  dealing,  and  she  entered  on  a  four 
year's  course  of  graduate  study  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  which  ended  last 
spring.  Last  autumn  she  returned  to  serve 
as  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  School 
of  Social  Service  Administration  and  as 
dean  in  the  colleges.  Her  volume  on  The 
Income  and  Standard  of  Living  of  Un- 
skilled Wage-earners  in  Chicago,  the  result 
of  studies  conducted  in  the  course  of  her 
graduate  work  and  in  cooperation  with  the 
Chicago  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  is  now 
in  press.  Her  death  leaves  the  new  pro- 
fession of  social  work  deprived  of  one 
singularly  qualified  to  serve  it  by  her 
scholarship,  her  rare  abilities  a/s  a  leader, 
and  her  unselfish  devotion. 

Fellowships  in  Psychiatry 

T7ELLOWSHIPS  for  training  in  extra- 
F  mural  psychiatry  are  again  available  to 
a  limited  number  of  qualified  applicants  as 
a  result  of  a  renewal  from  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  for  a  second  period  of  three 
years,  of  its  appropriation  of  $40,000  to 
the  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hy- 
giene which  administers  the  fund  and  di- 
rects the  training  of  fellows.  The  fellow- 
ships are  for  special  training  of  physicians 
who  have  had  previous  hospital  training  in 
psychiatry  but  who  wish  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  extramural  work  in  child  guid- 
ance, delinquency,  education,  dependency 
and  industry.  They  are  open  to  physicians 
under  thirty-five  years  of  age,  who  are 
graduates  of  Grade  A  medical  schools  and 
have  had  at  least  one  year  of  training 
in  a  hospital  for  mental  disease  maintain- 
ing satisfactory  standards  of  clinical  work 
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and  instruction.  A  longer  period  of  mental 
hospital  training  is  desirable. 

A  different  type  of  fellowship  is  also 
available  for  training  social  workers  in 
psychiatric  social  work.  Applicants  must 
hold  a  college  degree,  be  under  thirty 
years  of  age  and  be  free  to  devote  them- 
selves to  a  period  of  professional  work 
upon  completion  of  their  training. 

Applications  for  either  type  of  fellowship 
are  now  being  received  at  the  National 
Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene.  Blanks 
may  be  obtained  of  Dr.  Frankwood  £. 
Williams,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York 
city. 

Prizes  for  Stories 

T)  RIZES  of  $300,  $i  50  and  $50  for  ohort 
•1-  stories  about  social  work  are  offered 
in  a  contest  announced  by  the  New  York 
Committee  on  Publicity  Methds.  Will  Ir- 
win,  Paul  U.  Kellogg  and  Margaret  Wid- 
demer  will  act  as  judges.  Arthur  W.  Page, 
assistant  president  of  the  American  Tele- 
graph and  Telegram  Co.  and  former  editor 
of  The  World's  Work,  sponsors  the  prize 
as  membership  chairman  of  the  New  York 
Charity  Organization  Society.  It  is  hoped 
that  stories  with  literary  merit  in  which 
social  work  plays  a  part  will  result.  The 
conditions  may  be  had  of  Mrs.  Gertrude 
Springer,  151  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  secretary  of  the  Short  Story  Contest 
Committee.  Other  members  are  Mrs.  Barry 

C.  Smith,    chairman,    Mary    Swain    Rout- 
zahn,   Katherine   Z.   Whipple,   Mary  Ross, 
Florence  Taylor,  Graham  R.  Taylor,  Ged- 
des  Smith,  Clare  M.  Tousley  and  Kenneth 

D.  Widdemer. 

M.A.F.  Campaign  in  Penna 

A  STATE  appropriation  of  $4,000,000 
for  1927-29  and  an  amendment  to 
the  Mothers'  Assistance  Law  to  give 
larger  grants  than  the  present  maximum, 
are  the  objectives  of  a  campaign  organized 
in  November  by  the  trustees  and  friends 
of  the  Mothers'  Assistance  Fund  and  the 
Public  Charities  Association  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  P.  C.  A.  has  issued  two 
pamphlets  which  provide  excellent  cam- 
paign material.  One  is  a  brief  review  of 
the  work  of  the  M.  A.  F.  with  a  discussion 
of  immediate  needs,  by  Helen  Glenn  Tyson 
of  Pittsburgh.  The  other  is  a  book  of 
useful  suggestions  for  local  campaigns, 
compiled  by  Frank  Davis  Preston,  western 
representative  of  the  P.  C.  A.  at  Pitts- 
burgh. The  campaign  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Arthur  Dunham,  secretary  of  the 
Child  Welfare  Division  of  the  Public 
Charities  Association,  311  South  Juniper 
St.,  Philadelphia. 

Oh,  Ralph! 

FROM  that  imaginative  publicist,  T.  J.  E., 
of  Des  Moines,  comes  this  thrilling 
news:  "What  was  intended  as  a  serious 
annual  meeting  of  the  Des  Moines  Public 
Welfare  Bureau  was  turned  into  a  grid- 
iron by  Mrs.  S.  Weinstock,  director  of  the 
Federated  Jewish  Charities,  one  of  the 
units  of  the  Community  Chest,  when  she 
roasted  Executive  Secretary  Ralph  J.  Reed 
by  revealing  a  list  of  his  personal  char- 
acteristics. Among  these  were  the  facts 
that  he  smokes  cheap  cigars  and  agency 
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superintendents  have  to  keep  ash  trays  on 
their  desks  in  anticipation  of  his  calls. 
Another  was  that  he  frequently  trumps 
his  partner's  ace  in  bridge,  a  third 
that  he  blushes  easily,  and  fourth  that 
while  he  has  a  sense  of  publicity  values 
he  needs  [needed,  Ed.]  a  press  agent  for 
himself.  She  concluded,  however,  by  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  continued  success  of  the 
Public  Welfare  Bureau,  its  standing  in  the 
community  and  the  loyalty  and  affection 
which  the  different  agency  heads  and 
workers  feel  toward  Mr.  Reed." 

Miscellaneous 

CONNECTICUT  Conference  of  Social 
Work,  which  meets  in  Hartford,  in  April 
1927,  is  planning  two  regional  conferences 
in  1927, — one  in  Danielson  in  the  spring 
and  one  in  the  western  section  of  the 
state  in  the  fall.  Margaret  F.  Byington, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Hartford  Coun- 
cil of  Social  Agencies,  is  /secretary  of  the 
state  conference.  Charles  E.  Dow,  of 
Hartford,  Clarence  King,  of  Bridgeport, 
and  Ralph  E.  Barrow,  of  Hartford,  are 
members  of  the  regional  conference  com- 
mittee. 

COURSES  in  health  education  under  Dr. 
Richard  A.  Bolt  and  Laura  Cairns,  are 
offered  by  the  University  of  California 
Extension  Division,  in  San  Francisco,  be- 
ginning in  February. 

GUSTAVUS  D.  POPE  has  retired  as 
president  of  the  Detroit  Community  Fund 
after  seven  years  continuous  service.  Tracy 
W.  McGregor  is  the  new  president,  James 
Couzens,  U.  S.  senator,  is  chairman  of  the 
board,  and  William  J.  Norton  continues 
as  executive  secretary. 

DR.  THOMAS  A.  STOREY,  professor  of 
hygiene  and  physical  education,  I.eland 
Stanford  University,  has  been  awarded  the 
Luther  Halsey  Gulick  Award  for  distin- 
guished service  in  the  cause  of  physical 
education,  made  by  the  Physical  Education 
Society  of  New  York. 

DR.  IAGO  GALDSTON,  who  since 
March,  1926,  has  been  on  leave  of  ab- 
sence organizing  the  Bureau  of  Health 
Education  of  the  New  York  Department 
of  Health,  has  returned  to  his  post  as 
secretary  of  the  Health  Education  Service 
of  the  New  York  Tuberculosis  and  Health 
Association. 

BETTER  TIMES,  New  York's  welfare 
magazine,  will  hold  its  seventh  annual  din- 
ner at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania  on  Feb- 
ruary 16.  At  this  dinner  the  Better  Times 
Medal  for  Distinguished  Social  Service  in 
the  City  of  New  York  will  be  awarded. 
The  program  includes  How  the  Other 
Half  Lives,  by  Mrs.  Jacob  A.  Riis;  A 
Policeman  Looks  at  the  East  Side,  by  John 
F.  Sweeney;  A  Social  Worker  Looks 
Ahead,  by  Lillian  D.  Wald;  A  City  Plan- 
ner Looks  Ahead,  by  Thomas  Adams. 

THE  HARMON  ASSOCIATION  for  the 
Advancement  of  Nursing  has  opened  offices 
at  522  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  James 
I.  Codington  is  executive  secretary. 


THE    S U  R V  EK 
Elections  and  Appointments 

SARAH  R.  ADDISON,  R.N.,  as  director  of 
public  health  nurses,  Connecticut  State  Dept.  of 
Health. 

ELIZABETH  E.  BISSELL,  formerly  of  the 
Boston  Children's  Friendly  Society,  as  super- 
visor Dept.  of  Foster  Home  Care,  New  England 
Home  for  Little  Wanderers,  Boston,  succeeding 
Mattie  L.  Beattie. 

WILLIAM  S.  BIXBY,  formerly  Family  Ser- 
vice  Society,  Akron,  Ohio,  as  secretary  of 
Charities  Commission,  Davidson  County,  Nash- 
ville. Tenn. 

ELIZABETH  BROWN  as  county  welfare  offi- 
cer, Albany,  Georgia,  succeeding  Dorothy  Gris- 
wold. 

MARY  CADY,  formerly  general  secretary 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Y.W.C.A.,  as  general  secre- 
tary, Central  Branch,  Y.W.C.A.,  New  York 
City. 

DOROTHY  CARTER,  R.N.,  as  executive  sec- 
retary, Dutchess  County  Health  Assn.,  Pough- 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 

SALLY  McALL  CHILDS  as  assistant  to 
general  secretary,  Newton,  Mass.,  Welfare 

MYR'A  CLOUDMAN,  R.N.,  as  director  of 

nursing,    Child    Health    Demonstration,    Athens, 
Ga. 

KATHERINE  F.  CROTHERS,  formerly  in 
charge  of  social  service,  Maternity  Dept.,  Home- 
opathic Hospital,  Boston,  as  director  of  social 
service,  Sloane  Hospital  for  Women,  New  York 
City,  succeeding  Grace  R.  Bolen. 

RUTH  CUSHMAN,  R.N.,  as  nurse  in  charge, 
Joint  Health  Service,  Ardmore,  Pa. 

M.  MARGARET  DAVIES,  R.N.,  as  super- 
visor, Child  Welfare  Dept.,  Puhlic  Health 
Nursing  Assn.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

L.  L.  DICKERSpN  as  executive  assistant  to 
the  Board  on  the  Library  and  Adult  Education, 
American  Library  Association. 

CHARLES  E.  DOW,  for  the  past  five  years 
State .  Commissioner  of  Child  Welfare,  Connec- 
ticut, as  executive  director,  Minnesota  Children's 
Home  Society. 

H.  C.  DOWING  as  president  Family  Social 
Service  Bureau  of  DCS  Moines.  Effie  Doane 
continues  as  executive  secretary. 

JOSEPH  B.  DRYER  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Junior  Big  Brothers  Organization  of 
Milwaukee.  Junior  Big  Brothers  are  former 
wards  of  the  Big  Brothers  who  have  graduated 
and  are  soon  to  become  Big  Brothers  themselves. 

MARY  E.  DUGGAN,  as  acting  State  Commis- 
sioner of  Child  Welfare,  Connecticut,  succeed- 
ing Charles  E.  Dow.  Miss  Duggan  has  been 
serving  as  deputy. 

MARTHA  DUPREE  as  county  welfare  offi- 
cer. Ware  County,  Waycross,  Ga. 

HENRY  T.  FARR,  for  the  past  seven  years 
in  the  service  of  the  U.  S.  Veterans  Bureau,  as 
liaison  representative,  A.R.C.,  at  the  Regional 
Office,  U.  S.  Veterans  Bureau,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

FRANCES  A.  FOSTER  as  executive  secre- 
tary, Berks  County.  Pa.,  Mental  Clinic,  Read- 
ing, Pa. 

MARY  ANDERSON  FOSTER  to  the  staff  of 
the  Boston  Family  Welfare  Society. 

MYRTLE  A.  FUNSCH  as  director,  Bureau 
Nursing,  Dept.  of  Public  Health,  West  Palm 
Beach,  Fla. 

ETTA  LEE  GOWDY,  formerly  director  of 
dispensaries,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  as  nursing  field 
representative,  A.R.C..  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma, 
succeeding  Myrtle  Grisham,  resigned. 

CORA  D.  GREENE  as  educational  secretary, 
Public  Charities  Association  of  Pennsylvania. 

CHARLES  GUILD  as  executive  secretary 
Associated  Charities,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  succeeding 
John  Landis. 

LEONA  HAMBRECHT  as  assistant  social 
worker,  Mobile  Clinic  of  the  Iowa  Psychopathic 
Hospital. 

ESTHER  HAWES,  for  the  past  five  years 
executive  secretary  Central  Branch  Y.W.C.A., 
New  York  City,  as  executive  secretary  Y.W.C.A., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

ELLEN  LOUISE  HINE  as  recreation  worker 
at  U.  S.  Veterans  Hospital,  Aspinwall,  Pa. 

JULIA  HOPKINS  as  secretary  Family  Wai- 
fare  Society,  Savannah,  Ga. 

MARGARET  KENT,  for  two  years  on  the 
of  the  Social  Service  Dept.,  Mass.  General 
Hospital,  to  the  staff  of  the  Social  Service  Dept., 
Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York  City. 

BESSIE  KRASA,  with  the  Detroit  Children's 
Aid  Society  for  the  past  five  years,  to  the  staif 
of  the  Probation  Department  of  the  Recorder's 
Court.  Detroit. 

EMMA  W.  LEE  as  director  of  case  work, 
Church  Home  Society,  Boston. 

FLORENCE  LEVY  as  executive  secretary  of 
the  newly  formed  Arts  Council  of  New  York 
City.  John  G.  Agar  is  president. 

ERNESTINE  McGILL  in  charge  of  the 
Georgia  Study  of  Negro  Child  Welfare,  which 
is  being  financed  by  the  Rosenwald  Fund  anil 
made  under  guidance  of  the  State  Dept.  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare.  Ethel  Cochran  as  assistant. 
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MERELE  E.  McMAHON,  formerly  director 
of  the  Delaware  Children's  Bureau  and  S.P.C.C., 
to  the  staff  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  Dayton, 
Ohio,  supervising  the  reorganizing  of  the 
Bureau. 

MARGARET  NEWMAN,  R.N.,  as  director, 
79th  Street  Health  Center,  Henry  Street  Settle- 
ment Visiting  Nurse  Service,  New  York. 

MAUD  PARSON,  R.N..  in  charge  instructiol 
work,  Out-Patient  Dept.,  Yale  School  of  Nursing, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

ANN  PENNEBAKER,  formerly  director  of 
Red  Cross  Service  at  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital, 
Louisville,  as  director  of  Red  Cross  Service  at 
the  U.  S.  Veterans'  Hospital,  Kingsbridge  Road, 
New  York  City. 

CHARLOTTE  RICHMOND,  formerly  home 
demonstration  agent,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Florida  State  University,  as  field  repre- 
sentative, A.R.C. 

ELIZABETH  ROSS,  R.N.,  on  the  staff  of  the 
Care  and  Control  of  Cancer  Program  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Dept.  of  Health. 

MARION  RUST,  formerly  general  secretary, 
Y.M.C.A.,  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  and  director 
general  Persia  Area  of  the  Near  East  Relief, 
as  field  representative,  A.R.C.,  for  Western 
Kentucky. 

MRS.  MORREY  SHEINBURG  as  executive 
secretary,  Jewish  Welfare  League,  Reading,  Pa., 
succeeding  Kate  Gaiter. 

HARRY  SHELDON,  field  director  at  Fort 
Bliss,  Texas,  since  1923,  as  assistant  director 
of  Roll  Call,  A.R.C.,  in  the  midwestern  area. 

FRANK  E.  SUTCH,  formerly  superintendent, 
Bureau  of  Recreation.  Scranton,  Pa.,  as  execu- 
tive secretary,  Health  and  Welfare  Council  of 
Chester  County,  Pa.,  with  headquarters  at  West- 
chester,  Pa. 

ETHEL  SWOPE,  R.N.,  superintendent  of 
nurses,  Methodist  Hospital  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, Los  Angeles,  as  executive  Secretary, 
District  5,  California  State  Nurses'  Association. 

DR.  E.  R.  TEMPLETON  as  field  secretary, 
American  Heart  Association. 

LORRAINE  D.  WALLING,  for  the  past  two 
years  on  the  staff  of  the  Social  Welfare  League, 
Reading.  Pa. 

MARY  P.  WHEELER  as  acting  general  sec- 
retary, United  Charities  of  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

CLARA  L.  WOOD,  formerly  assistant  to 
superintendent  of  Public  Health  Nursing,  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Co.,  as  assistant  direc- 
tor, Home  Hygiene  and  Care  of  the  Sick,  Na- 
tional Headquarters,  A.R.C. 

LUCIE  WYGANT,  R.N.,  as  supervisor,  Social 
Hygiene,  Cattaraugus  County  Health  Demonstra- 
tion, Clean,  N.  Y. 

A.  H.  WYMAN.  formerly  director  of  welfare 
work,  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  as  executive 
secretary,  Parks  and  Playgrounds  Assn.  of  St. 
Louis. 

JAMES  V.  YARNALL  as  editor  of  Social 
Legislation,  published  by  the  Public  Charities 
Association  of  Pennsylvania. 


Resignations 


ELLA  V.  BALL  as  case  correspondent  at 
National  Headquarters,  A.R.C.,  in  order  to 
spend  the  coming  year  with  her  sister  in  the 
Philippines. 

GRACE  R.  BOLEN  as  director  of  social 
service,  Sloane  Hospital  for  Women. 

KATHERINE  C.  DEVINE  as  director,  Bu- 
reau of  Nursing,  Dept.  of  Public  Health,  West 
Palm  Beach,  Florida. 

MARY  G.  ELLETT  as  director  of  Red  Cross 
Service,  U.  S.  Veterans'  Hospital,  Sunmount, 
N.  Y..  to  enter  the  field  of  nursing  at  Trudeau 
Sanatorium,  New  York. 

RALPH  S.  HUDSON,  as  liaison  representa- 
tive, A.R.C.,  at  the  Regional  Office,  U.  S.  Vet- 
erans' Bureau,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

MARTHA  LEUTSKER  as  "health  cousin" 
of  the  Wisconsin  Anti-Tuberculosis  Association, 
to  be  married  to  Griffith  Levering  of  Philadelphia. 

ELIZABETH  OSBORNE  as  director  of  Red 
Cross  Service  at  U.  S.  Veterans  Hospital,  Perry 
Point,  Md.,  to  accept  a  position  with  the  Vet- 
erans' Bureau. 

MARGARET  LAWS  WALKER  as  an  itiner- 
ant public  health  nurse,  A.R.C. 

LOUISE  T.  WILSON  as  social  worker  at 
U.  S.  Veterans'  Bureau  Hospital,  Aspinwall, 

WILLIAM  F.  ZUERNER  as  chief  probation 
officer,  Juvenile  Court  of  Milwaukee,  after  21 
years  of  service.  He  was  one  of  the  fourteen 
probation  officers  who  organized  the  National 
Probation  Officers'  Association  at  a  meeting  in 
Minneapolis  in  1907. 

Deaths 

ELIZABETH  TAFT,  executive  secretary.  In- 
wood  House,  New  York  City,  and  formerly  gen- 
eral secretary,  Brookline,  Mass.,  Friendly  So- 
ciety, on  January  9  in  New  York  City. 
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For  Social  Workers 

And    All    Who    Are    Interested    in    Community 
Health  Programs 

An  attractive  combination   offer  is  now  possible 

THE  SURVEY—  twice-a-month    (in-  , 
eluding  Survey  Graphic;). 
The  ideal  magazine  for  social  workers. 
The  indispensable  medium  for  informa- 
tion   on    social    welfare    and    progress. 
Regularly  $5.00  a  year. 

THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSE— 

monthly. 

The  magazine  for  public  health  nurses 
and  for  workers  in  allied  groups.  The 
official  publication  of  the  National  Or- 
ganization for  Public  Health  Nursing. 
Regularly  $3.00  a  year. 

Whether  or  not  you  are  a  lay  or  nurse  member  of 
the  N.O.P.H.N.  this  bargain  offer  is  for  you,  provided 
you  are  a  new  subscriber  to  either  magazine. 

This  coupon  entitles  you  to  the  big  saving.  Mail 
it  today.  Pay  later  if  you  wish,  but  enclose  your 
check  if  possible  and  have  it  over  with. 
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for  both 


THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSE,  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
Enter  me  for  a  year  of  The  Public  Health  Nurse  and  The 
Survey.     I  enclose  $5.50  (or  will  send  within  30  days  after 
receipt  of   bill). 

Name      

Address     , 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Or  a  Surgeon  Dentist 

To  THE  EDITOR:  If  Elwood  Street  ever  mentions  my  name 
again  in  The  Survey  in  connection  with  willingness  to  send 
samples  of  automobile  schedules  or  anything  else,  I  will  murder 
him  at  sunrise.  Your  darn  magazine  has  brought  requests  from 
Maine,  California,  Maryland,  New  York  and  pretty  nearly 
every  state  in  the  blessed  Union. 

I  would  say  from  my  observation  that  The  Survey  pulls  like 
an  old-fashioned  porous  plaster. 

CHARLES  C.  STILLMAN 

Secretary,  Welfare  Union, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Cotton  Mather 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Many  thanks  for  the  copy  of  the  January 
issue  of  your  most  clever,  interesting  Survey  Graphic  which 
you  have  sent  to  us  'because  it  contains  Dr.  Van  Waters'  paper 
on  the  parent-children  question,  which  took  for  its  text  Cotton 
Mather's  Help  for  Distressed  Parents.  The  text  was  a  happy 
one  and  its  use  by  Dr.  Van  Waters  was  one  which  Cotton 
Mather  would  have  'been  delighted  to  see.  The  article  is  in- 
genious in  using  actual  cases  as  examples  and  its  conclusions 
are  irresistible. 

THOMAS  J.  HOLMES 

Librarian,  William   Gwinn  Mather  Library 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Quality  Street 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Mr.  Whipple's  lively  article  in  The  Survey 
of  November  I  accomplished  his  purpose  of  making  readers  take 
account  of  the  change  going  on  in  the  standard  magazines. 

But  is  not  his  article  a  trifle  misleading  in  its  pretty  con- 
stant implication  that  a  thirty-five  center  has,  because  of  its 
inherent  quality,  kept  rather  more  than  arms'  length  from  any 
contact  with  'the  dirty  present,  the  clashes  and  strifes  of  opin- 
ion? His  sextet  of  quality  really  reduces  itself  to  a  quartet, 
the  ibig  four  as  they  have  been  somewhat  familiarly  called, 
Atlantic,  Century,  Harper's  and  Scribner's.  All  others  differ 
so  in  character  and  aim  and  in  reading  public  as  not  by  any 
compulsion  to  be  found  in  the  same  group.  Now  clearly  two 
of  these,  or  just  half  of  the  quartet,  made  it  their  business  not 
only  to  reflect  but  even  to  lead  opinion.  Mr.  Whipple  is  not 
without  knowledge  of  this  fact  but  if  he  had  put  the  fact  ex- 
plicitly he  would  have  spoiled  his  generalizations. 

The  Atlantic  began  life  as  an  anti-slavery  organ,  as  a 
medium  of  expression  for  the  radicals  of  the  day,  Emerson, 
Lowell,  Thoreau,  Mrs.  Stowe,  even,  in  religion,  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes.  Such  it  continued  at  least  until  the  close 
of  the  reconstruction  period  when  its  force  had  somewhat  spent 
itself.  It  carried  the  flag  upon  its  cover  during  the  war-time 
and  it  was  but  a  recognition  of  the  early  character  of  the 
periodical  that  prompted  Page  to  lift  the  flag  again  in  our 
later  war.  And  for  its  first  few  years  at  least  it  could  hardly 
be  called  a  house  organ. 

The  Century  gave  outlets  in  its  multitudinous  departments 
to  J.  G.  Holland's  zest  for  life.  And  if  Holland  was  himself 
somewhat  conservative — a  mild  Puritan — still  he  was  not  dis- 
posed to  place  any  hurdles  in  the  path  of  his  youthful  coadjutor, 
R.  W.  Gilder.  And  when  Gilder,  civil-service  reformer,  tene- 
ment-house destroyer,  agitator  for  civic  righteousness,  became 
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editor,  there  was  never  any  doubt  that  The  Century  knew 
it  was  living  in  the  New  York  of  the  Eighties  and  not  in 
Eighteenth  Century  England.  This  was  constantly  and  directly 
evident  in  Topics  for  the  Times,  less  explicitly  so  in  half  of 
the  contributed  articles. 

Mr.  Whipple  mentions  Kennan's  articles  but  with  the  impli- 
cation that  the  management  regarded  these  as  a  mistake.  I  do 
not  remember  anything  to  justify  that  inference  and  I  myself 
received  the  impression  that  the  editor  gloried  in  the  offence 
which  Kennan  gave  to  despotism.  And  even  the  discovery  of 
the  new  South  by  Holland  and  Gilder  in  the  seventies — was 
not  even  this  a  sure  sign  of  an  awareness  that  kept  the  maga- 
zine ahead  of  the  time,  not  behind?  Moreover,  it  is  unfair  to 
imply  'that  The  Century  was  a  house  organ,  for  to  break  what- 
ever tie  held  the  magazine  to  the  fortunes  of  book  publishing 
was  the  very  reason  for  the  change  of  name  which  took  place 
in  1881. 

Brookings,  5.  D.  WILLIAM  H.  POWERS 

After  Dullness— What? 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  a  recent  article  in  The  Survey  one  of 
the  associate  editors  expresses  regret  that  she  has  no  philos- 
ophy, nor  formulae  such  as  those  of  her  circuit-rider  grand- 
father and  her  public-spirited  father.  Obviously  she  is  carry- 
ing ahead  the  torch  of  the  spirit  of  her  forbears.  Why  are 
philosophies  and  formulas  important?  As  a  matter  of  fact  I 
think  the  invention  of  the  word  "bunk"  has  made  us  a  timorous 
generation  when  it  comes  to  putting  our  aims  and  ideals  into 
words.  That  devastating  mono-syllable  hovers  in  our  conscious- 
ness ready  to  pounce  upon  any  sentiment  that  soars  too  loftily. 

When  I  told  my  grandmother  about  my  hut  for  enlisted  men 
at  Camp  Dix  she  said,  "How  many  souls  did  you  save?"  The 
fact  that  I  had  used  all  of  my  energy  and  wits  (and  whatever 
charm  survived  a  Y  apropo)  to  combat  the  lures  of  nearby 
towns  and  keep  my  boys  in  camp,  had  little  significance  to  her. 
I  had  no  formula  with  which  to  answer.  I  could  only  say 
weakly,  "Grandmother,  if  you  were  my  age  you  would  be  do- 
ing the  same  thing." 

During  the  next  generation  they  had  stopped  talking  souls 
and  my  mother  drove  among  the  coal  miners'  families  with 
warm  clothing  and  sacks  of  apples.  A  story  of  hers  concerned 
a  starving  old  woman  who  was  visited  by  a  clergyman  of  the 
old  school.  He  prayed  at  great  length  that  his  sister  would 
receive  grace  and  blessing,  but  at  every  pause  in  the  prayer 
the  old  woman  croaked,  "Potatoes,  God,  give  us  potatoes!" 

"Saving  souls,"  giving  "potatoes,"  "adjusting" — what  do  the 
pass-words  matter  if  we  are  quickened  with  the  spirit  of  all 
those  who  have  fought  for  the  weak  and  oppressed? 

New  York.  ELIZABETH  ATHERTON 

Amateur  Night  at  the  Conference 

To  THE  EDITOR:  If  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
can  trust  a  committee  to  nominate  two  candidates  for  the. 
presidency  why  can't  it  trust  the  committee  to  make  a  single 
nomination  ? 

Some  one  told  me  at  Cleveland  that  the  twin  nomination* 
make  the  Conference  "democratic." 

That  is,  the  current  president  appoints  a  nominating  com- 
mittee ("packs"  it,  if  that  is  what  you  believe,  to  offer  the 
"right"  nominees),  the  committee  picks  two  names,  and  we 
have  the  not-so-very  democratic  privilege  of  choosing  one  and 
telling  the  other  that  "we  don't  'ike  you  enough  to  allow  you 
to  bear  the  burdens  of  the  office."  When  one  of  the  two  can- 
didates, however  able  and  well  liked,  gets  "thumbs  down," 
never  more  may  he  expect  to  have  the  honor — and  the  bur- 
dens— thrust  upon  him. 

Why  not  be  more  truly  democratic  and  put  up  a  half  dozen 
or  a  dozen  of  the  greatest  and  best  among  us,  and  give  us 
an  opportunity  to  really  indicate  our  own  choice  for  president? 
(In  answering  advertisement!  pleaie  mention 


•OfELLOWSHIPS  of  $1,200  each  are  avail- 

\ ^   able,  providing  training  at  the  School 

and  living  expenses  in  New  York.  1?  *W  °$ 
Eligible  for  candidacy  are  recent  graduates 
of  accredited  colleges;  visiting  teachers;  pro- 
bation officers;  students  from  foreign  coun- 
tries;   and  social  workers  with  experience, 
including  those  desiring  special  preparation 
in  the  psychiatric  field.  Awards  will  be 
made  in  April.  Write  immediately 
for  an  application  blank. 


The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

107  Eait  Twenty-Second  Street 
New  Yorfc 


THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR 
JEWISH  SOCIAL  WORK  offers  a 
fifteen  months'  course  of  study  in  Jewish 
Family  Case  Work,  Child  Care,  Com- 
munity Centers,  Federations  and  Health 
Centers. 

The  course  is  open  to  graduates  of  col- 
leges and  universities  of  recognized  stand- 
ing. Several  tuition  scholarships  and 
maintenance  fellowships  are  available  to 
especially  qualified  students. 

Special  courses  will  be  arranged  for  social 
workers  in  accordance  with  their  needs. 

For  information,  address  the 
Director 

THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
JEWISH   SOCIAL  WORK 

(Initiated  kr  the  Nation*!  Conference  of  Jewish  Social  Serrioe) 
210  WEST  91ST  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Clearance  Sale 

Originally  $3.00  a  copy 

1  lO"W  ^Md      postpaid 

Everett  Dean  Martin's 

Psychology 

Lectures-in-Print  Edition 


"The  best  introduction  to  psychology 
for  the  general  reader." 

James  and  Freud,  habits  and  instincts, 
intelligence  tests  and  behaviorism,  all  fall 
into  place  in  a  book  written  in  non- 
technical language. 

Each  chapter  is  printed  as  a  separate 
pamphlet,  ideal  form  for  reading  on 
trains  and  at  odd  moments. 

And  the  separate  chapters  all  fit  back 
into  a  stiff  cover  that  makes  a  book  of 
them  for  your  shelves. 

Only  206  left 

Order   now.      Next   week    may   be   too   late. 

Save  $1.00 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES 

112  E.  1 9th  St.,  New  York 
I  want  a  copy  of  Martin's  Psychology  (Lectures- 
in-Print  Edition)   before  it  is  sold  out.     I  enclose 
$2.OO,  thereby  saving  $1.00. 


Name   . 
Address 


Better,  why  not  simplify  matters  and  return  to  town  meet- 
ing style  or — I  have  it — let's  have  "amateur  night"  about  the 
middle  of  every  conference!  Let  the  audience  at  the  night 
meeting  call  out  individuals  they  wish  to  honor,  ten  or  a 
dozen  of  them.  All  will  go  to  the  platform  where  each  will 
express  in  a  "few  well  chosen  words"  his  appreciation  of  the 
honor  and  his  joy  over  the  prospect  of  a  favorable  vote. 

As  each  makes  his  final  bow  the  audience  will  clap  and 
cheer.  Those  who  get  the  least  acclaim  will  "get  the  hook" 
and  fade  away.  The  clap-cheer  list  will  continue  until  one 
only  remains — and  he  will  be  our  next  president,  selected  on 
an  accurate  basis  of  self-expression  by  the  audience — a  thor- 
oughly democratic  proceeding.  Thus  a  good  time  will  be  had 
by  all  but  the  ten  or  eleven  whose  friends  and  followers  suf- 
fered from  noise  inhibitions. 

But  seriously,  my  personal  preference  would  be  the  election 
of  the  nominating  committee  for  the  following  year.  The  ten 
highest  names  voted  for  would  constitute  next  year's  nominat- 
ing committee,  the  chairman  being  the  one  to  receive  the 
largest  number  of  votes. 

This  nominating  committee  would  select  the  candidate — 
and  our  votes  of  confirmation  would  bring  to  every  voter  the 
warm  glow  of  actual  participation  in  the  selection  offered  by 
the  very  representative  committee  which  would  result. 

Let's  make  a  committee  responsible  for  selecting  the  presi- 
dent who  could  be  complimented  by  the  final  vote  of  the  mem- 
bership— and  let  it  go  at  that.  EVARD  G.  ROUTZAHN 

New  York  City 

National  Athletic  Standards 

To  THE  EDITOR:  New  educational  methods  should  deal 
with  fundamentals,  should  apply  to  both  sexes  and  to  the 
mature  as  well  as  the  young,  should  develop  individuality  and 
interpret  the  patriotism  of  peace.  Some  day  the  schoolmasters 
will  adopt  the  budget  of  time,  money  and  energy  as  the  cen- 
tral study  for  all  school  work.  Our  country  as  a  whole  needs 
educated  voters.  But  the  individual  voter  lacks  selfrespect  as 
such,  and  needs  to  be  taught  how  to  use  his  body  as  well 
as  his  mind.  For  the  ideal  citizen  of  the  future  will  first  of 
all  be  a  student-athlete. 

Our  government  might  well  lead  in  the  matter  of  physical 
training  by  establishing  a  system  of  national  athletic  standards 
with  medals  for  both  sexes.  Regard  youth  as  from  18  to  21, 
thus  bridging  the  gap  between  high  school  and  coming-of-age. 
Regard  maturity  as  from  21  on.  Medals:  Athletic  Youth — 
Male,  Athletic  Youth — Female,  for  youth;  American  Athlete 
— Male,  American  Athlete — Female,  for  the  mature. 

Arrange  a  series  of  numerous  but  not  over-difficult  tests  re- 
quiring of  the  youth  at  least  a  year's  spare-time  preparation, 
the  maturity  tests  to  be  more  numerous  and  difficult.  The 
tests  should  be  for  strength,  endurance,  agility  and  rhythmic 
capacity.  They  should  be  non-compulsory  and  as  far  as  pos- 
sible non-competitive,  and  different  for  men  and  women.  Asso- 
ciate the  scheme  with  music  through  the  use  of  Indian  clubs, 
with  aquatic  sports  through  swimming,  with  the  outdoor  life 
through  the  ten-mile  hike,  which  could  be  done  in  community. 

A  commission  would  prepare  preliminary  tests  to  be  tried 
out  for  several  years  by  volunteer  athletes  the  country  over. 
Then  the  Bureau  of  Education  would  issue  at  cost  a  book 
of  instructions  for  final  tests  to  be  applied  in  community  meets 
on  Labor  Day.  Then  the  President  might  visit  Congress  if 
in  session  in  October  and  receive  authorization  by  rising  vote 
to  issue  the  medals.  The  medals  could  be  presented  locally 
on  the  evening  of  Thanksgiving  Day. 

In  America  we  need  a  code  of  the  citizen,  or  at  least  a 
series  of  citizen  objectives.  Such  a  system  as  the  one  outlined 
would  furnish  a  citizen  objective,  would  lengthen  and  deepen 
life,  develop  individuality  and  establish  a  better  relationship 
between  the  citizen  and  his  government. 

HAROLD  D.  PYOTT 
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SUMMER  QUARTER 

Term:  June  20 — 7t/ty  27 
Second  Term:  July   28 — September  2 


Spring  Quarter  begins 
March    28 


Courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.M.  and  Ph.D. 
A  limited  number  of  qualified  undergraduate  and 
unclassified  students  admitted. 

For  announcements,  apply  to  Box  55,  Faculty  Exchange 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 


THE  NATIONAL  SCHOOL 

of 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations 

for 

Professional  Study 

SECOND  SEMESTER  BEGINS 

FEBRUARY  2 

Graduate  courses  of  interest  to  those  wishing  to  pre- 
pare for  work  with  women  and  girls  in  social  or  religious 
organizations,  or  for  those  desiring  to  enter  Association 
work  as  a  profession.  Single  courses  may  be  taken  in 
connection  with  graduate  work  at  Columbia. 

THE  NATIONAL  SCHOOL 
YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS 

135  East  52nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  AND  HEALTH  WORK 

GRADUATE  TRAINING 

for  Social  Work  and  Public  Health  Nursing 

311  South  Juniper  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


LECTURES 


COSMIC  ECONOMICS 

Orthodox  economics  is  the  business  of  earning  a  living; 
COSMIC  ECONOMICS  is  the  art  of  learning  to  live. 

Lectures    by 
LESLIE   WATSON    FEARN    OF    LONDON,    ENGLAND. 


LENOX   THEATRE,   FINCH   SCHOOL, 
52    East  78th   St.,   New  York. 

At    8.15   P.M. 
Tuesday,      "      15 — The  Folly  of  Labour  and  the  Wisdom  of 

Work. 

Thursday,    "      17 — Values — Real  and  Fictitious. 
Tuesday,      "      22 — Commercialism   and    Human   Need. 


A  collection  will  be  taken  to  defray  expenses. 


The  lecturer  broadcasts  from  WMCA  Saturdays,  9  P.M. 
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DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE 

— President,  Margaret  Sanger,  104  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  Objects:  To  edu- 
cate American  people  in  the  various  aspects 
of  the  dangers  of  uncontrolled  procreation; 
to  establish  centers  where  married  persons 
may  receive  contraceptive  advice  from  duly 
licensed  physicians.  Life  membership  $1.00; 
Birth  Control  Review  (monthly  magazine) 
$2.00  per  year. 


AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOv 
C1ATION — Alice  L.  Edwards,  executive 
lecretary,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  com- 
munity. Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home 
Economics:  office  of  editor,  617  Mills  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C.;  of  business  manager, 
1211  Cathedral  St..  Baltimore,  Md. 


AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CON- 
TROL OF  CANCER— Dr.  George  A. 
Soper,  managing  director,  25  West  43rd 
Street,  New  York.  To  collect,  collate  and 
disseminate  information  concerning  the  symp- 
toms, diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention. 
Publications  free  on  request  Annual  mem- 
bership dues,  $5.00. 


AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION—370  'Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
To  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the 
social  hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound 
sex  education;  to  combat  prostitution  and  sex 
delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to 
advise  in  organization  of  state  and  local 
social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 


CHILD  WELFARE  COMMITTEE  OF 
AMERICA,  Inc.— 730  Fifth  Avenue.  New 
York.  To  secure  home  life  for  normal 
dependent  children  in  preference  to  insti- 
tutions; to  secure  Mothers  Allowance  laws 
in  states  having  none;  to  urge  adequate  ap- 
propriations for  home  aid;  to  promote  proper 
laws  affecting  adoption,  boarding  out  and 
placing  out  of  dependent  children;  to  aid 
in  the  enforcement  of  these  laws.  States 
Council  of  Committee  comprises  volunteer 
representatives  in  practically  every  state. 
Sophie  Irene  Loeb,  President;  Governor 
Alfred  E.  Smith,  Honorary  President; 
Margaret  Woodrow  Wilson.  First  Vice- 
President;  Edward  Fisher  Brown.  Executive 
Secretary. 


CHILD       WELFARE       LEAGUE       OF 

AMERICA— C.  C.  Carstens,  director.  130 
E.  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  A  league 
of  children's  agencies  and  institutions  to  se- 
cure improved  standards  and  methods  in 
their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also  cooper- 
ates with  other  children's  agencies,  cities, 
states,  churches,  fraternal  orders  and  other 
civic  groups  to  work  out  worth-while  results 
in  phases  of  child  welfare  in  which  they  are 
interested. 


THE  CHILDREN'S  VILLAGE,  INCOR- 
PORATED— Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudson,  New 
York.  A  national,  non-sectarian  training 
school  scientifically  equipped  for  the  study, 
education  and  development  of  problem  boys 
and  girls,  on  commitment  and  by  private 
arrangement — ages  7  to  16.  Supported  large- 
ly by  voluntary  contributions.  For  further 
information  address  Leon  C.  Faulkner,  Man- 
aging Director. 


COUNCIL    OF    WOMEN    FOR    HOME 

MISSIONS— 156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
Composed  of  22  Protestant  national  women's 
mission  boards.  Florence  E.  Quinlan,  Exec- 
utive Secretary. 

Work  among  Farm  and  Cannery  Migrants, 
Summer  service  for  college  students, 
Laura  H.  Parker,  Executive  Supervisor. 
Bureau  of  Reference  for  Migrating  People, 
follow-up  of  New  Americans,  Raymond 
E.  Cole.  Executive. 


EYE  SIGHT  CONSERVATION  COUN- 
CIL OF  AMERICA  —  L.  W.  Wallace. 
President;  Guy  A.  Henry,  General-Director, 
Times  Bldg..  New  York.  Conducts  a  na- 
tional educational  campaign  to  promote  eye 
hygiene.  Urges  correction  of  eye  defects, 
protection  against  hazards,  proper  lighting. 
Comprehensive  publications — lantern  slides^— 
lecture  material.  Cooperation  of  social 
agencies  invited. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN 

AMERICA— Constituted  by  28  Protestant 
communions.  Rev.  C.  S.  Macfarland  and 
Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  Gen.  See's;  105  E.  22nd 
St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Dept.  of  Research  and  Education,  Rev.  F. 

E.  Johnson,  Sec'y. 

Commissions:  Church  and  Social  Service, 
Rev.  W.  M.  Tippy,  Sec'y;  International 
Justice  and  Goodwill:  Rev.  S.  L.  Gulick, 
Sec'y;  Church  and  Race  Relations:  Dr. 
G.  E.  Haynes,  Sec'y. 

GIRLS       FRIENDLY       SOCIETY       IN 

AMERICA— 15  East  40th  Street,  New  York. 
Girls  and  women  working  together  to  uphold 
Christian  standards  of  daily  living  in  the 
home,  in  the  business  world,  and  in  tile 
community.  Numbers  nearly  60,000,  with 
branches  in  44  states. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE -Trains  Negro  and 
Indian  youth  for  community  service.  Ad- 
vanced courses:  agriculture,  builders,  busi- 
ness, home-economics,  normal.  Publishes 
"Southern  Workman"  and  free  material  on 
Negro  problems.  J.  E.  Gregg,  principal. 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  METHODS  OF 
PREVENTING  DELINQUENCY— 

Graham  Rotneyn  Taylor,  executive  director, 
50  East  42nd  Street,  New  York.  To  pro- 
mote the  adoption  of  sound  methods  in  this 
field,  with  particular  reference  to  psychiatric 
clinics,  visiting  teacher  work,  and  training 
for  these  and  similar  services;  to  conduct 
related  studies,  education  and  publication; 
and  to  interpret  the  work  of  the  Common- 
wealth Fund  Program  for  the  Prevention  of 
Delinquency. 


Cynics  and  Experts 

A  CYNIC  recently  said:  "An 
•**•  expert  is  a  man  who  knows  more 
and  more  about  less  and  less." 

One  of  those  clever  mots  that  roll 
easily  off  the  tongue  but  mean  nothing. 
Without  the  expert  could  tuberculosis 
have  been  fought  down  from  Number 
One  in  the  list  of  the  most  deadly 
diseases  to  Number  Five?  There  are 
a  hundred  evidences  at  our  elbow  of 
the  indispensability  of  the  expert. 

Poverty  and  disease  would  today  be 
nearer  an  end  if  we  were  only  wise 
enough  to  use  the  knowledge  now  in 
the  hands  of  experts. 

Each  social  agency  listed  on  these 
pages  is  expert  in  one  or  more  particu- 
lar phases  of  social  progress.  If  you 
who  read  this  are  clever  enough  to  use 
what  they  know  you  will  make  your 
interest  in  social  welfare  count  double 
— three-fold. 

The  gold  mine  is  here.  Will  you 
tap  it? 


NATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  PARENTS 
AND      TEACHERS— Mrs.    A.    H.  Reeve, 

President,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Watkins,  Executive 
Secretary,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C.  To  develop  cooperation 
between  home  and  school,  and  an  informed 
public  opinion  which  will  secure  highest  ad- 
vantages for  all  children. 
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NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS—Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president; 
Miss  Mabel  Cratty,  general  secretary,  600 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City.  This 
organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive 
and  traveling  secretaries  to  cover  work  in 
the  United  States  in  1.034  local  Y.  W. 
C,  A.'s  on  behalf  of  the  industrial,  business, 
student,  foreign  born,  Indian,  Colored  and 
younger  girls.  It  has  159  American  secre- 
taries at  work  in  49  centres  in  the  Orient, 
Latin  America  and  Europe. 


NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMIT- 
TEE Wiley  H.  Swift,  acting  general  secre- 
tary, 215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  To 
improve  child  labor  legislation;  to  conduct 
investigation  in  local  communities;  to  advise 
on  administration;  to  furnish  information.  An- 
nual membership,  $2  $5,  $10,  $25  and  $100 
includes  monthy  publication,  "The  American 
Child." 


NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSO- 
CIATION, INC.  (est.  1912,  incorp.  1914), 
70  Fifth  Ave..  N.  Y.  C.  (tel.  Chelsea  8774). 
Promotes  as  its  chief  object  the  building  of 
character  in  the  children  of  America  through 
the  harmonious  development  of  the_ir  bodies, 
minds,  and  spirits.  Its  method  is,  in  co- 
operation with  other  organizations,  to  orig- 
inate and  disseminate  educational  material  in 
the  form  of  posters,  books,  bulletins,  charts, 
slides,  and  insignia.  Through  its  "Knight- 
hood of  Youth"  it  provides  homes,  schools 
and  church  schools  with  a  method  of  char- 
acter training  through  actual  practice.  Offi- 
cers: Dr.  John  H.  Finley.  Pres.;  Charles 
F.  Powlison,  Gen.  Sec'y. 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR 
MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC.-Dr.  William 
H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charles 
P.  Emerson,  president;  Dr.  Frankwood  E. 
Williams,  medical  director;  Dr.  Clarence  J. 
D'Alton,  executive  assistant;  Clifford  W. 
Beers,  secretary;  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene, 
mental  and  nervous  disorders,  feebleminded- 
ness, epilepsy,  inebriety,  delinquency,  and 
other  mental  problems  in  human  behavior, 
education,  industry,  psychiatric  social  serv- 
ice, etc.  "Mental  Hygiene,"  quarterly,  $3.00 
a  year;  "Mental  Hygiene  Bulletin,"  month- 
ly. $.50  a  year. 


NATIONAL    COMMITTEE    FOR    THE 
PREVENTION     OF     BLINDNESS— 

Lewis  H.  Carris,  managing  director;  Mrs. 
Winifred  Hathaway,  associate  director;  Dr. 
B.  Franklin  Royer,  medical  director,  and 
Miss  Eleanor  P.  Brown,  secretary;  370 
Seventh  Ave.,  New  York.  Objects:  To  fur- 
nish information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
lectures  personal  service  for  local  organiza- 
tions and  legislation,  publish  literature  of 
movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost. 
Includes  New  York  State  Committee. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK— John  A.  Lapp,  president,  Chicago, 
111.;  Howard  R.  Knight,  secretary,  277  E. 
Long  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  conference 
is  an  organization  to  discuss  the  principles 
of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each 
year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes 
in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the 
meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin. 
The  fifty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Con- 
ference will  be  held  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
May  11-18,  1927.  Proceedings  are  sent  free 
of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of 
a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 
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NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSO- 
CIATION—370  Seventh  Ave..  New  York. 
Dr.  Theobald  Smith,  president;  Dr.  Linsly 
R.  Williams,  managing  director.  Pamphlets 
on  methods  and  program  for  the  prevention 
of  tuberculosis.  Publications  sold  and  distri- 
buted through  state  associations  in  every 
state.  Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life,  popular 
monthly  magazine,  ?2.00  a  year;  American 
Review  of  Tuberculosis,  medical  journal, 
$8.00  a  year;  and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house 
organ,  free. 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE-For  social 
service  among  Negroes.  L.  Hollingsworth 
Wood,  pres. ;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec, 
sec'y;  127  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Estab- 
lishes committees  of  white  and  colored  people 
to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains 
Negro  social  workers.  Publishes  "Oppor- 
tunity"— a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE  —Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  hon- 
orary president;  Miss  Rose  Schneiderman, 
president;  247  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York; 
Miss  Elizabeth  Christman.  secretary,  311 
South  Ashland  Blvd..  Chicago,  III.  Stands 
for  self-government  in  the  work  shop 
through  organization  and  also  for  the  enact- 
ment of  industrial  legislation.  Information 
given. 


PLAYGROUND      AND      RECREATION 
ASSOCIATION      OF     AMERICA  — 

315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Joseph 
Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary. 
Special  attention  given  to  organization  of 
year-round  municipal  recreation  systems.  In- 
formation available  on  playground  and  com- 
munity center  activities  and  administration. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  MOTION  PICTURE 
FOUNDATION,  Inc.—  William  E.  Har- 
mon, Pres.;  W.  Burke  Harmon,  Vice-Pres.  ; 
Mary  Beattie  Brady,  Treas.;  Estelle  Merrill. 
Sec.;  140  Nassau  Street,  New  York.  Pro- 
ducers and  distributors  of  simple,  short 
motion  pictures  designed  strictly  for  church 
use  as  part  of  a  regular  service.  One  of 
the  activities  of  the  Harmon  Foundation. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION—  For   the 

Improvement  of  Living  Conditions  —  John  M. 
Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
Departments:  Charity  Organization,  Delin- 
quency and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statis- 
tics, Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to 
the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form 
some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its 
work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 


TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE -An  institution  for 
the  training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment 
in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases 
of  the  race  problem  and  of  the  Tuskegee 
idea  and  methods;  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin- 
cipal; W.  H.  Carter,  treasurer;  A.  L.  Holsey, 
secretary,  Tuskegee  Institute,  Ala. 

WORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF 
AMERICA— Spencer  Miller,  Jr.,  sec'y; 
476  West  24th  St.  A  clearing-house  for 
Workers'  Education. 


Bind  If  our  Issues 

Our  binder  makes  a  book  of  The 
Survey.  Put  in  each  issue  as  it 
comes.  Take  out  any  issue  at  any 
time  without  disturbing  the  others. 
Index  free  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
running  six  months.  By  return  mail 
anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  A.  at  cost 
price,  $1.60  postpaid.  The  Survey, 
112  East  19  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


DOES  PROHIBITION  WORK? 

(Continued  from  page  617) 


From  the  standpoint  of  this  study,  Boston  is  not  the  fountain- 
head  of  American  culture,  the  home  of  Harvard,  or  the  scene 
of  the  Boston  Tea-Party;  it  is  merely  the  most  northern  of 
the  great  ports  of  the  Atlantic,  a  good  place  for  rum-runners 
to  land  liquor  and  the  residence  of  nearly  a  million  people, 
about  one-third  of  whom  are  of  foreign  races  accustomed  to 
drink  alcohol.  .  .  .  The  Irish  are  as  much  a'gin  the  amend- 
ment as  though  the  British  Parliament  were  trying  to  put 
it  over  on  them.  The  Italians  are  making  and  drinking  their 
own  wine,  and  both  the  Jews  and  the  Italians  are  selling  it, 
largely  to  the  well-to-do  Americans  outside  their  own  neighbor- 
hoods. The  other  races  are  reacting  each  after  its  own  kind, 
little  drinking  among  the  Negroes,  much  among  the  Poles 
and  Lithuanians. 

On  the  one  hand,  social  workers  are  insisting  that  con- 
ditions are  too  bad  to  be  tolerated,  what  with  law-breaking, 
poison  liquor,  the  drinking  of  children  and  so  on;  and  on 
the  other,  there  are  expert  and  responsible  witnesses  to  testify 
that  "the  whole  level  of  health  and  happiness  and  law  and 
order  and  prosperity  and  education  has  risen  since  the  amend- 
ment was  passed,  though  they  are  not  prepared  to  say,  any 
of  them,  that  prohibition  is  more  than  a  contributing  cause." 

Says  Mrs.  Bruere  in  summing  up: 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  prohibition  was  a  measure 
put  through  by  the  votes  of  the  people  who  had  been  in  this 
country  for  a  number  of  generations  and  might,  therefore, 
be  called  Americans.  .  .  .  The  Eighteenth  Amendment  was 
definitely  an  American  product,  it  grew  on  American  soil. 
And  moreover,  prohibition  was  primarily  a  child  of  the  rural 
district — the  offspring  of  the  American  farmer  and  the  village 
church.  And  North  or  South,  East  or  West,  where  the  Ameri- 
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cans  of  the  earlier  generation  are  still  in  control,  our  reports 
show  that  the  community  is  backing  up  the  amendment  and 
that  prohibition  works  more  or  less  as  it  was  expected  to.  ... 
But  this  willingness  to  observe  the  law  they  have  been 
instrumental  in  passing  is  not  by  any  means  characteristic  of 
all  the  American  groups.  It  very  definitely  does  not  apply  to 
those  living  in  the  large  industrial  cities  nor  in  the  great  ocean 
ports.  Here  there  is  a  much  more  cosmopolitan  way  of  life, 
conflicting  standards,  and  a  greater  toleration  of  other  ways, 
as  well  as  the  itch  to  try  new  things.  The  Americans  of  the 
great  cities  are  not  standing  conspicuously  back  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law — quite  the  contrary,  in  fact.  But  still,  for 
that  great  mass  of  Nordics  who  are  living  under  conditions 
distinctive  to  the  United  States,  who  have  developed  their 
customs  and  ideas  with  a  minimum  of  outside  influence,  the 
thing  is  true. 

Is  the  outlawing  of  commerce  in  alcoholic  beverages  a 
sign  of  maturity,  of  a  well-considered  group  opinion,  of  in- 
dependence? Is  a  tradition  of  Europe  necessarily  desirable 
in  today's  America? 

Shall  we  as  a  nation  so  conduct  our  lives  and  plan  the 
future  that  we  may  always  have  enough  and  to  spare  for  the 
hungry,  naked,  cold,  unhoused  and  unprivileged  of  other 
lands?  Can  we  be  sure  of  this  even  in  our  great  prosperity 
if  we  put  $2,500,000,000  at  pre-war  prices  into  a  habit- 
forming,  depressant,  narcotic  drug  that  slaves  the  mind  and 
body  of  man  ? 

Quite  in  the  democratic  manner,  a  minority  organizes ;  per- 
suades the  majority  to  agree,  as  much  by  emotion  as  by 
reasoning;  a  law  is  passed,  the  resistant  residual  population 
resents,  violates  and  tries  to  repeal  or  modify  the  law;  from 
jokes,  curses,  cartoons  and  partisan  news-prints  we  pass 
through  the  proffered  facts  of  the  man  in  the  street,  the 
woman  in  the  home,  quite  encyclopedic  opinionators,  to  the 
slow  and  silent  studies  of  the  specialist.  Next  will  come  a 
revival  of  education,  the  very  best  antidote  to  legislation,  and 
democracy  by  trial  and  error  will  score  one  more  triumph. 
It  helps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 
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THE  SURVEY 


112  East  19th  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 


MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORKER  by  Jew- 
ish Hospital  in  Eastern  City.  One  with 
family  case  work  experience  preferred. 
5720  SURVEY. 


WANTED:  Field  Worker,  young  man 
for  Jewish  delinquency  organization  in 
Brooklyn.  College  graduate  preferred. 
Must  have  had  case  work  experience  with 
boys.  5737  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  of  training  and  ex- 
perience wanted  to  take  charge  of  Girls 
Department  in  modern  community  center. 
Must  have  knowledge  of  work  with  un- 
usual girls.  State  age,  experience,  and 
salary  desired.  All  correspondence  will 
be  strictly  confidential.  5719  SURVEY. 

AN  EXPERIENCED  and  trained  super- 
intendent for  Working  Boys'  Club.  Ad- 
dress Box  40,  Waco,  Texas. 

HEAD  WORKER,  woman  for  small 
community  center,  February  to  June  ist. 
Possible  permanent  position.  Address  Box 
1 60,  East  Greenwich,  R.  I. 

ATTRACTIVE  openings  for  counsellors 
at  Camp  Louise,  for  girls,  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains,  Md.  Apply  to  1216  E.  Balti- 
more Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WANTED:  Finance  and  Publicity  Sec- 
retary for  well  established  New  York  or- 
ganization. Address  5735  SURVEY. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital 
positions  everywhere.  Write  for  free  book 
now.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses, 
30  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

COOPERATIVE  PLACEMENT  SERV- 
ICE. Social  workers,  secretaries,  super- 
intendents, matrons,  housekeepers,  dieti- 
tians, cafeteria  managers.  The  Richards 
Bureau,  68  Barnes  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 


SOCIAL  WORK  POSITIONS 
OPEN 

Executive  Secretary:  Case  work  ex- 
perience; South  ($1800);  Assistant  Head 
Worker:  Settlement  and  Medical  Social 
Worker;  Honolulu;  (open)  Child  Wel- 
fare Worker;  Home  Finding  exp.(?1800); 
Medical  Social  Worker:  exp. ;  Boston; 
(1800);  Case  Workers  (4)  exp.,  N.  T. 
($1500);  Institutional  Workers;  House 
Mothers,  Under-grad.  Nurses;  Baby 
Nurses.  Attractive  Summer  Camp  po- 
sitions open. 

Executive  Service  Corporation 
Social  Welfare  Division 

GERTRUDE    D.    HOLMES,    Director 
Pershing  Square  Bldg.,  New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 


JEWISH  CASE  WORKER  interested  or 
experienced  in  research  for  temporary 
position  on  several  short  studies.  Bureau 
for  Jewish  Children,  330  South  gth  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WANTED:  Jewish  young  man  with 
college  education,  executive  ability,  case 
work  experience,  as  Big  Brother  Secretary 
in  Brooklyn  delinquency  organization.  5736 
SURVEY. 


WANTED:  by  State  Charities  Aid  As- 
sociation. Case  workers  for  children  in 
western  New  York  counties.  Salaries  $1800 
to  $2000.  H.  Ida  Curry,  105  East  22nd 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SOCIAL  WORKER.  A  large  Jewish 
philanthropic,  educational  and  social 
organization  needs  a  director  of  girls' 
work.  Hours,  afternoon  and  evening.  In 
applying,  please  state  specifically  and  in 
detail  age,  education,  experience.  5742 
SURVEY. 


WANTED:  by  Jewish  agency  in  New 
York  City,  case  secretary,  broad  executive 
experience  and  training  essential.  Address 
5738  SURVEY. 


WANTED:  A  Jewish  woman,  as  as- 
sistant head  worker  in  small  New  York 
settlement.  State  age  and  experience. 
5730  SURVEY. 


ATTRACTIVE  OPPORT- 
UNITIES 


PERSONNEL  DIRECTOR  for  National 
social-educational  organization.  Man  of 
broad  culture  and  experience,  capable  of 
finding  a  very  small  and  select  personnel 
from  amoig  promising  young  men  in  their 
college  years,  inspiring  them  with  the  op- 
portunities for  service,  and  placing  them 
where  their  abilities  will  count  for  most. 
Capable,  because  of  experience,  in  evaluat- 
ing men  and  their  accomplishments.  Unique 
opportunity  for  a  man  of  character  and 
ability  who  wants  his  efforts  to  count  in 
worthwhile  service.  5733  SURVEY. 


BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA  need 
men  with  leadership  and  administrative 
ability  and  experience  for  executive  posi- 
tions. Thirty-day  Training  Schools  before 
or  after  placement.  Further  information 
BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA,  200  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York. 


THE  COLLEGIATE  SERVICE.  INC. 
437    Fifth    Avenue,    at   39th    St. 

New   York   City 

An  occupational  bureau  for  college  women 
We  supply  settlement  and  organization 
executives,  case  workers,  statisticians, 
recreation  leaders,  publicity  directors,  and 
others,  to  meet  all  needs  of  social  institu- 
tions. 


WORKERS   WANTED 


WANTED  by  large  private  agency  in 
Philadelphia  an  experienced  clinical  psy- 
chologist for  five  days  a  week.  State  edu- 
cational background,  experience,  referen- 
ces, and  salary.  5739  SURVEY. 


WANTED  at  once,  by  an  established 
southern  child  placing  agency,  a  thoroughly 
experienced,  capable,  healthy  children's 
case  work  supervisor.  Must  be  person 
who  has  had  some  years  of  actual  exper- 
ience in  supervision  work,  as  well  as  hav- 
ing had  actual  child  placing  and  general 
child  welfare  experience.  Suitable  salary 
and  permanent  position  to  the  right  per- 
son. Reply  together  with  references  and 
photograph,  stating  age  and  experience  to 
5740  SURVEY. 


WANTED:  Social  Case  Worker;  Col- 
lege graduate  for  a  General  Hospital  in 
Eastern  part  of  country.  Hospital  exper- 
ience not  essential.  5704  SURVEY. 


WANTED:  a  director  for  a  Cleveland 
adult  Jewish  girls'  camp.  State  experience, 
age  and  salary  desired.  5743  SURVEY. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


JEWISH  WOMAN,  executive,  with  a 
broad  and  varied  experience  in  all  phases 
of  social  work,  desires  connection.  5734 
SURVEY. 


STUDENT,  university  graduate,  Japan- 
ese, who  has  specialized  in  sociology  and 
labor  problems,  desires  connection  with 
organization  to  do  research  or  other  work. 
5710  SURVEY. 


STEWARD-Manager ;  with  nineteen 
years  summer  hotel  and  institutional  ex- 
perience with  highest  references  is  seek- 
ing connection  with  summer  hotel,  camp, 
institution  or  as  Superintendent  of  Home. 
Address  5731  SURVEY. 


HOME  STUDY 


"Home -Making  as  a  Profession" 

la  a  30-pp    111.  handbook — Iff  FEES.  Home-«tud7 

Domestic    Science   OOUTMS.    for  teaching,    institution 

management,   etc.,    and  for  home-making  efficiency. 

Am.  School  of  Home  Economics,  849  E.  53th  St.,  Cblcu* 
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SURVEY 
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FASCISM 

A  New  Challenge  to  the  Spirit  of  1776 

FRANCIS  HACKETT  -  -  THOMAS  W.  LAMONT 
EDU ARD  C  LINDEMAN  -  -  HENRY  W.  TAFT 
WILLIAM  BOLITHO  -  *  -  -  W.  Y.  ELLIOTT 
LINCOLN  STEFFENS  -  ARTHUR  LIVINGSTONE 

ARNALDO  MUSSOLINI  :  For 
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"Runs  in  the  Family" 


POOR  old  souls! 
They    think    that 
bent  backs  and    . 
knotted   hands  are  in- 
evitable at  their  age.   If 
only  they  had  known, 
they   could    have    pre- 
vented the  misery  of 
what   they  call  "rheu- 
matism". 

For  centuries  all  sorts  of 
pains  and  aches  have 
been  charged  to  rheu- 
matism. A  stiff  shoulder 
was  rheumatism.  A  crip- 
pled arm  was  rheuma- 
tism. A  creaking  knee 
was  rheumatism. 

But  now  authorities 
agree  that  the  term 
"rheumatism"  should  be 
discarded  and  that 
"rheumatic  diseases" 
should  be  separated  into 
two  main  divisions.  In 
the  first  and  more  im- 
portant division  is  placed 
Acute  Rheumatic  Fever.  In  the  second 
Chronic  Arthritis. 
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"Hour's 
"Pretty 
"Mine, 


the  rheumatiz  today,  Joe?" 

bad — but  got  to  expect  it — runs  in  the  family." 

too.   Father  had  it  before  me." 


infection.  Protect  your 
children  from  this  men- 
ace to  life  and  health. 
Have  their  throats,  noses 
and  mouths  examined 
twice  a  year  so  that  any 
possible  condition  which 
threatens  acute  rheu- 
matic fever  may  be 
corrected. 

Chronic  Arthritis — 
A  RheumaticDisease 

While  acute  rheumatic 
fever  is  caused  only 
by  a  germ,  chronic  ar- 
thritis, which  means 
"inflammation  of  a 
joint",  may  come  from 
one  of  many  causes.  An 
injury  to  a  joint,  faulty 
posture,  improper  diet, 
the  poisons  from  infec- 
tious diseases,  germs  from 
diseased  tonsils,  teeth, 
gall  bladder,  appendix 
or  intestines — these  are 
some  of  the  causes. 


Acute  Rheumatic  Fever 

is  an  Infectious  Disease 

It  is  caused  by  a  germ  which  can  be  passed 
from  person  to  person  as  the  germs  of 
other  diseases  are  transferred.  Most  at- 
tacks come  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
fifteen.  From  then  on  the  likelihood 
gradually  lessens. 

The  grave  danger  from  acute  rheumatic 
fever  is  that  the  germs  may  attack  the 
heart,  causing  that  most  fearsome  of  all 
ailments — heart  disease. 

A  noted  physician  reports  that  not  less 


than  40%  of  the  persons  who  suffer 
from  rheumatic  fever  develop  chronic 
heart  disease.  Of  the  cases  of  heart 
disease  in  childhood,  eight  out  of  ten  are 
the  result  of  rheumatic  infection. 

The  germ  of  acute  rheumatic  fever  prob- 
ably enters  the  body  through  the  mouth 
or  nose  and  may  pass  through  diseased 
tonsils,  infected  sinuses  or  teeth  direct 
into  the  blood,  and  so  to  the  heart. 

Children  often  have  rheumatic  infection 
which  passes  unrecognized  by  the  parents. 
St.  Vitus'  Dance  is  one  indication.  So- 
called  "growing  pains"  are  another — it 
does  not  hurt  to  grow.  Frequent  attacks 
of  tonsilitis  may  be  a  source  of  rheumatic 


Unless  effective  measures  are  taken  to 

check  the  disease,  chronic  arthritis  may 

progress  to  a  state  in  which  the  victim 

is   totally   crippled    and 

painfully  deformed.  That  <*s<^ 

is   just    what    happened 

in  days  gone   by   when 

the  disease  was  not  un' 

derstood. 

At  the  first  signs  of 
arthritis — stiff  neck,  lum- 
bago,  stiffness  or  creaking 
of  the  joints — have  an 
expert  search  for  the 
source  of  the  trouble. 
Avoid  needless  suffering. 


Rheumatic  fever  is  the  greatest  known  menace  to  the  health  of 
the  heart,  and  heart  disease  causes  more  deaths  every  year  in 
the  United  States  than  any  other  disease. 

In  a  study  tasting  more  than  a  year  and  covering  571,000 
workers  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  the  Metropolitan  Life  In- 
surance Company  learned  that  of  all  the  diseases  causing  loss 
of  time  from  work  "rheumatic  diseases*'  head  the  list. 

A  survey  conducted  in  England  showed  that  among  91,000 


working  people  of  all  ages  and  of  both  sexes,  no  less  than  one- 
sixth  of  the  total  "sick  absences"  during  a  year  was  due  to 
"rheumatic  diseases".  And  this  was  exclusive  of  loss  of  time 
due  to  heart  disease  developing  from  rheumatic  fever  that  had 
occurred  during  the  childhood  or  youth  of  these  workers. 

Send  for  our  booklet  "Rheumatic  Diseases".  It  will  be  mailed 
free  and  may  be  the  means  of  saving  you  and  your  family 
much  unnecessary  Buffering. 

HALEY  FISKE.  President. 
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New  Crowell  Books 


Adult  Education 

By  The  proper  meaning  of  the  move- 

JOSEPH  K.  ment  for  adult  education,   now 

HART,  coming   to  the   focus   of   public 

Associate  attention   in   the   United    States. 

Editor  of  The         The  discussion   includes  a  criti- 
Survey  cism  of  public  education,  which, 

as  an  expose  of  the  stupidities  of 
the    system,    has    rarely   if    ever 
356  pages,  been     matched     for    vigor     and 

8vo  effectiveness.  $2.75 

Industrial   and   Commercial 
South   America 

By  This  authoritative  work  has  been 

ANNIE  S.  completely  revised  and  reset,  and 

PECK  now    affords    the    most   compre- 

hensive   and    reliable    survey   of 
the  southern  continent  available. 
Of  particular  value  to  bankers, 
500  pages,  exporters  and   classes  in   foreign 

9  maps,  8vo  trade.  $3.50 

The  American  Race   Problem 

By  The    most    authoritative   exposi- 

E.  B.  tion  of  the  so-called  Negro  prob- 

REUTER,  lem  in  America  which  has  been 

University  of  published   so  far.     It   may  well 

Iowa  mark   a  milestone,   both   in   the 

scientific  study  of  the  problem, 

and  in  practical  efforts  to  bring 

460  pages,  it  under  some  measure  of  rational 

8vo  control.  $2.75 

The  Parson's  Devil 

By  The    life   story   of    George    M. 

CLIFTON  Stearns,  one  of  the  ablest,  wittiest 

JOHNSON  and  best  loved  of  American  law- 

yers.    It  shows  how  he  won  his 
way  from  poverty  to  ifame  and 
296  pages,  fortune.     More  interesting  than 

8vo  most  novels.  $2.50 

Discovering  Jesus 


By 

WILLIAM  G. 
BALLANTINE 

90  pages, 
I2mo 


An  enlightening  study  of  St. 
John's  gospel  as  an  interpretation 
of  the  life  of  Jesus.  A  human 
approach  to  the  Master  and 
His  simple  and  beautiful  mes- 
sage. $1.00 


China  Yesterday  and  Today 

By  A     thorough     revision     of     this 

E.  T.  standard  work  which   has   been 

WILLIAMS,  accepted    as    an    authority    for 

University  of  several    years.     The    author    in- 

California  eludes    the    most    recent    devel- 

650  pages,  opments    of    1926    and    a    new 

31   illustrations  chapter    on    Chinese    Art. 
and  large  map  $4.50 

Federal  and  State  School 
Administration 


By 

WILLIAM  A. 
COOK, 
University  of 
Cincinnati 


A  textbook  ifor  students  taking 
their  first  survey  of  the  wider 
administrative  aspects  of  our  pub- 
lic school  system.  The  aim  has 
been  to  avoid  provinciality,  and 
to  stress  national  more  than  local 


to  stress  national  more  tnan  local 
390  pages,  8vo         aspects  of  public  education.  $2.75 

School  Supervision  in  Theory 
and  Practice 


By 

ELLSWORTH 
COLLINGS, 
University  of 
Oklahoma 

368  pages, 
23  charts,  8vo 


This  discussion  attempts  to  pre- 
sent an  improvement  of  super- 
vision which  has  been  experi- 
mentally tested  over  a  period  of 
years.  Of  value  to  teachers, 
supervisors,  principals,  and  super- 
intendents on  the  job,  and  will 
also  appeal  to  college  and  normal 
schools.  $2.75 


The  Frontier  in  American 
Literature 


By 

LUCY 

LOCKWOOD 

HAZARD, 

Mills 

College 

326  pages,  8vo 


Traces  in  American  literature  re- 
flections of  the  pioneering  spirit ; 
first,  on  the  (frontier  of  regional 
pioneering;  second,  on  the  fron- 
tier of  industrial  pioneering; 
finally,  on  the  frontier  of  spiri- 
tual pioneering.  $2.75 


The  Ring  and  the  Book 

(Walter  Hampden  Edition) 

By  Special    features   of   this   edition 

ROBERT  are    illustrations    from    Walter 

BROWNING         Hampden's       successful       play, 
"Caponsacchi,"  and  an  introduc- 
500  pages,  tion  by  Montrose  J.  Moses,  the 

8  illustrations,          well-known    dramatic    critic. 
8vo  $2.50 


THOMAS  Y.  CROWELL  CO.    393  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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What  TEACHERS  Need— 
What  PUPILS  Need- 
What  SCHOOLS  Need- 
What  LIBRARIES  Need— 


ILLUSTRATED 
GRAPHIC  CHARTS 


on  the 


LEAGUE  of  NATIONS 


Complete  Visualization  of  the  Organization, 
Scope  and  Functions  of  the  League  of  Nations 
hi  the  First  Seven  Years.  Factual  material, 
informative  maps,  statistical  graphs  and  his- 
toric photographs  make  this  Exhibit  without 
equal  as  an  aid  in  the  study  and  teaching  of 
history,  economics  and  international  affairs. 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW 

The  League's  history,  Distribution  of 
Membership,  Financial  and  Political 
Activities,  the  Operations  of  the  Council, 
the  Assembly  and  the  Secretariat,  the 
Work  of  the  Health  and  Humanitarian 
Sections,  the  Development  of  the  Man- 
dates or  Minorities  System 


STUDY  THESE  CHARTS 

There  are  28  charts  in  a  set,  some  printed  in  three 
colors,  on  strong  paper.  Each  chart  is  17  x  25 
inches  in  dimension.  A  limited  supply  of  sets  is  now 
available  at  $3.00  per  set  unmounted;  $IO  per  set 
mounted  on  cloth  or  cardboard. 

Published  by  the  Information  Section  of  the  League 
Secretariat,  and  obtainable  in  America  from 


The  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  NON- 
PARTISAN  ASSOCIATION,  Inc. 

6   Ea«t   39th   Street,    New  York 


FOREIGN  POLICY  ASSOCIATION 
Information  Service 

A    fortnightly   reference  service   on   foreign   affairs 

Whether  the  question  of  the  hour  is  Italy,  China, 
Mexico  or  Nicaragua  the  facts  can  be  found,  ac- 
curately and  impartially  presented  in  the  fortnightly 
reports  of  the  F.P.A.  Information  Service. 

Used  by  more  than  700  editors,  65  organizations, 
200  college  professors  and  1000  business  men, 
clergymen,  libraries,  etc. 

Recent  issues  include: 
ITALIAN  FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL  POLICY 
FACTORS  IN  THE  INTERNAL  SITUATION  IN  CHINA 
FOREIGN  INTERESTS  IN  CHINA 
UNITED  STATES  POLICY  IN  NICARAGUA 
Single  copies,  twenty-five  cents 

Subscription  Rates : 

F.P.A.  members $3-OO  a  year 

Non-members    $5.00  a  year 

(Membership  in  the  F.P.A.  is  $5.00  a  year) 
Write  for  further  information  to  the 

FOREIGN  POLICY  ASSOCIATION 

18  East  41st  Street,  New  York  City 


ITALY  AMERICA  SOCIETY 

25  WEST  43RD  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


"To  create  and  maintain  between  the  United  States  and 
Italy  an  international  friendship  based  upon  mutual 
understanding  of  their  national  ideals  and  aspirations 
and  of  the  contribution  of  each  to  progress  in  science, 
art,  and  literature" 


THOMAS  W.  LAMONT 

President 

Monthly   Publication 
Bulletin   and   Italiana — Subscription   $2.00 

Lectures  on   Contemporary   Italy 
Italian   Literature — Dante   Study 


Information   about   political,   social,   economic   and 
cultural  life   of  Italy 


Annual   Membership Ten   Dollars   a  year 
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A  new  Literary  Movement 

is  born 

On  the  lyth  of  November— 192.6,  a  group  of  writers  gathered  in  a  high  office  on  Fifth  Avenue, 
and  put  into  motion  a  stupendous  new  idea.  For  two  years  the  idea  had  seemed  a  dream;  but 
slow  and  careful  work  had  made  the  dream  into  a  reality,  and  there  came  into  being  the 

Literary  Guild  of  America 


Its  plan  is  new.  It  is  bound  up  with  two 
thoughts— the  cooperation  and  the  sav- 
ing of  money  for  its  members.  Nearest  to 
it  is  the  Theatre  Guild— the  Guild  which 
has  at  the  same  time  lifted  the  theatre  of 
America  to  a  higher  plane  and  has  brought 
that  theatre  to  its  members  at  a  lower  price. 

Hunting  Books  as  Game 

Carl  Van  Doren,  Editor-in-Chief,  says: 
"Everything  is  conspicuously  on  sale  but 
books.  Candy  and  cosmetics,  jewelry  and 
automobiles— these  come  and  offer  them- 
selves to  every  American.  But  if  he  wants 
to  buy  a  book,  he  must  go  hunting  for  it, 
as  his  ancestors  had  to  go  hunting  for  the 
more  elusive  kinds  of  game. 

"This  means  that  the  American  must  fall 
back  on  primitive  methods  to  get  his  books. 
No  wonder  he  does  not  do  it.  He  is  a 
citizen,  not  a  pioneer.  It  is  my  idea  that 

The  Literary  Guild  will  do  this  pioneering 
f     i  •      » i 
for  him. 

Theodore  Dreiser 

— greatest  living  American  novelist— says: 

"There  must  be  thousands  of  people  in 
the  United  States  who  now  read  good  books 
occasionally  but  who  would  read  them 
habitually  if  they  had  a  chance.  It  seems 
to  me  that  The  Literary  Guild  will  do 
a  great  deal  to  give  them  that  chance, 
and  I  am  heartily  in  sympathy  with 
the  undertaking." 


FREE 

f  Send  for 

"WINGS" 

the  Story  of 
a  Gigantic 

Economy 


We  have 
made  up  a 
booklet  con- 
taining short  es- 
says by  our  editors 
— with  full  page  por- 
traits and  cartoons — to  be 
sent  you  without  charge. 
At  the  same  time  you 
will  get  the  stimulating 
story  of 

Literary  Guild. 


CARL  VAN  DOREN 


GLENN  FRANK 


7.0NA  GALE 


HENDRIK  WILLEM  VAN  LOON 
AMoeiatf  Kditor 


ELINOR  WYLIE 

Attnciate  Kditor 


PRIVILEGES  TO  MEMBERS 

(I)  A  Famous  Editorial  Board 

A  famous  Editorial  Board  will  choose 
for  you  from  original  manuscritps  sub- 
mitted to  the  Guild  by  any  publishing 
house  12.  distinguished  books  each  year. 
This  Board  is  made  up  of  six  writers 
who  are  distinguished  for  their  scholar- 
ship, their  encouragement  and  produc- 
tion of  fine  literature,  and  their  freedom 
from  commercialism.  They  will  be  as- 
sisted by  special  representatives  in  the 
sciences  and  arts,  here  and  in  Europe. 

(II)  12  Qreat  New  Books  a  Year 

These  books  will  not  be  chosen  for  you 
from  books  already  published.  They 
will  be  published  especially  for  you  by 
The  Guild.  Each  month  one  book  will 
be  brought  out — and  one  only. 

(III)  ECONOMY 

By  subscribing  for  a  year  at  a  time,  the 
members  of  The  Guild  will  get  these 
books,  postage  prepaid,  at  about  half  the 
price  non-members  will  pay  when  they 
buy  single  books  in  the  stores. 

The  publisher  sells  you  each  book  in- 
dividually. The  book  stores  make  very 
little  money.  Both  have  to  figure  on 
losses  and  failures.  The  Literary  Guild 
sells  you  something  only  once  a  year. 
All  that  money  is  saved  for  you  —  the 
difference  between  iz  selling  ef^rts 
andone.  That  is  one  reason  for  the  half 
price.  There  are  others.  The  coupon 

brings  you  the  whole  story. 
THE 
LITERARY 

GUILD    OF 
AMERICA,  Inc. 


55  Fifth  Ave.,N.  Y. 

Send    me   free   of  charge   and 
without  obligation  to  me,—  Winy 
— with  essays  and  portraits  of  your 
distinguished  Editors.  Also  the  story  of 

The  Literary    Guild  of  America. 


Win 


Name.  . 


Street  ,  . 
City... 


.  Suit 
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"This  limited  dividend  corporation  (City  Housing  Cor- 
poration)', utilizing  the  best  expert  advice  and  employing 
efficient  methods,  has  for  several  years  now  been  erecting 
housing  of  high  standard  in  New  York  at  a  price  which 
is  equivalent  on  the  average  to  $12.50  a  month  a  room, 
has  been  meeting  its  first  mortgage  payments,  has  been 
paying  a  6%  dividend  on  the  remainder  of  the  invest- 
ment, and  has  been  putting  aside  a  surplus  which  is  ample 
to  provide  safety  in  the  future.  The  houses  which  it 
erects  are  so  far  superior  to  what  can  be  obtained  else- 
where for  anything  like  the  same  price,  that  the  demand 
for  them  seems  to  be  virtually  unlimited.  Many  a  pre- 
ferred stock  yielding  no  greater  return  is  no  more  safe 
than  the  common  stock  of  this  limited  dividend  concern." 
Editorial  in  The  New  Republic, 
February  2,  1927 


IS  6%  AN  ADEQUATE 
INVESTMENT  RETURN? 

Leading  authorities  agree  that  housing  built  on  a  large  scale  by 
limited  dividend  companies  is  one  of  the  best  ways,  if  not  the 
best  way,  that  has  so  far  been  devised  to  relieve  the  acute  shortage 
of  medium  and  low-priced  homes  in  most  of  our  big  cities.  City 
Housing  Corporation,  a  limited  dividend  company  organized  to 
build  better  homes  and  communities,  has  a  three-year  record  of 
successful  operations.  Larger  amounts  of  capital,  satisfied  with  a 
6%  return,  are  required  to  increase  the  scope  of  the  Corporation's 
building  program. 

A  safe,  conservative  investment 

Stock  in  City  Housing  Corporation  is  issued  in  $100  shares,  and  is 
sold  at  par.  Dividends  are  limited  by  charter  to  6%  per  annum 
in  order  that  stockholders  may  receive  an  adequate  return  and 
home  buyers  the  greatest  possible  value. 

Six  per  cent,  dividends  have  been  paid  since  the  beginning. 
We  offer  this  stock  as  a  safe  investment  performing  a  double 
service — bringing  in  a  6%  return  and  building  better  homes  for 
people  of  moderate  incomes.  EVERY  PURCHASER  OF  A  $100 
SHARE  AT  PAR  INCREASES  THE  EXTENT  OF  THE 
OPERATIONS  OF  THE  COMPANY. 

For    further   information   send    in   the   coupon    below. 

City  Housing  Corporation 

587  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

A  limited  dividend  company — 
Organized  to  build  better  homes  and  communities 

Authorized   Capital 
$5,000,000  in  shares  of  $100  each 

T)in>rtnr* '  Alexander  M.  Bing,  President,  William  Sloane 
'  Coffin,  Vice-President,  Dr.  Felix  Adler,  John  G. 
Agar,  Leo  S.  Bing,  Charles  S.  Bird,  Jr.,  Thomas  C.  Desmond, 
Douglas  L.  Elliman,  Prof.  Richard  T.  Ely,  Arthur  Lehman, 
Frank  Lord,  V.  Everit  Macy,  John  Martin,  Mrs.  Joseph  M. 
Proskauer,  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Robert  E.  Simon. 


CITY    HOUSING    CORPORATION 
587  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Please'  send    me   further   information    with   the    understanding   that 
it  entails  no  obligation. 


Name 


Address 


L 


City 
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The  Gist  of  It 


UNDER    its    personalities    and    pageantry,    this    special 
number  poises  the  question  which  confronts  our  mod- 
ern civilization:  Can  we  both  organize  creative  ener- 
gy and  conserve  liberty?  The  road-bed  of  that  reconciliation 
is    a    two-way    street    reaching    across    the    world;    Prof. 
Lindeman  stakes   it  out    (back   and   forth)    in   terms  of  the 
issues   involved    (page   679)  ;    Mr.    Hackett   triangulates   it 
psychologically,    in   the   make    up   of    a    man.    (Page    685.) 

THESE  read,  turn  to  Prof.  Salvemini's  arraign- 
1  ment  of  Fascism  (page  695),  and  to  Sig.  Zuccarini's 
keen  analysis  of  the  disintegration  of  representative  gov- 
ernment in  Italy  (page  704)  ;  follow  Prof.  Elliott's  scalpel 
as  it  bares  the  framework  of  the  hybrid  syndicalism 
(page  727)  ;  Mr.  Taft's  sober  presentment  of  civil  rights 
(page  728)  ;  Mr.  Brailsford's  devastating  critique  of  dic- 
tatorship and  all  its  works  (page  734) — if  you  would  get 
the  main  lines  along  which  our  western  democracy  indicts 
Fascism  for  its  degradation  of  liberty  and  self-government. 
Then  turn  to  Arnaldn  Mussolini's  militant  assertion  of 
Fascist  claims  (page  691),  to  Sig  Rocco's  interpretation 


of  its  theory  (page  702)  ;  Sig.  Rossoni's  portrayal  of 
corporate  structure  (page  706),  Mr.  Lament's  gauge  of 
its  accomplishments  (page  723),  and  from  a  very  different 
angle,  Lincoln  Steffen's  espousal  of  its  technique  of  "put- 
ting things  across"  (page  735),  if  you  would  get  the 
main  lines  along  which  Fascism  challenges  our  western 
political  democracy  for  its  failure  to  meet  an  industrial 
age  with  a  new  dynamic. 

IN  a  sense  this  issue  grew  out  i>f  six  months  which  Prof. 
Lindeman  spent  on  the  Italian  Riviera.  Social  psy- 
chology and  philosophy  are  his  province  as  teacher  at  the 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work  and  the  New  School 
for  Social  Research.  Workers  education  and  the  co- 
operatives have  been  his  fields  of  investigation  in  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  America.  His  human  insight  and 
his  grasp  of  the  broad  outlines  of  conflict  in  ideology  have 
distinguished  his  work  as  collaborating  editor  of  this  issue. 
Contributing  editor  of  The  New  Republic,  he  is  author  of 
three  books — The  Community,  Social  Discovery  and  The 
Meaning  of  Adult  Education. 

Prof.  Salvemini  (page  695),  has  felt  the  blows  of  the 
bludgeon  he  pictures — a  month  in  a  Florentine  prison, 
trial  in  the  iron  cage  of  the  court,  his  friends  attacked 
and  beaten,  his  lawyer's  office  burned. 

To  Irene  di  Robilant  (page  708)  we  are  indebted  not 
only  for  her  spirited  portrayal  of  the  part  of  women  in 
the  new  Italy  but  for  repeated  courtesies  as  manager  of 
the  Italy  America  Society — a  post  she  is  relinquishing  this 
spring  to  return  to  Rome.  She  is  a  member  of  one  of 
the  new  guilds — that  of  Italian  writers.  Dr.  Prezzolini 
(page  709)  is  also  widely  known  here,  as  a  visiting 
lecturer  at  Columbia  University.  He  is  now  director  of 
the  Information  Division  of  the  Institute  for  Intellectual 
Cooperation  of  the  League  of  Nations  at  Paris.  As  re- 
search assistant  to  Mr.  Lindeman,  Martha  Anderson  ar- 
ranged in  Italy  last  summer  for  the  group  of  articles 
by  the  critics  of  La  Tribuna,  and  for  many  of  the  art 
features.  For  the  deftness  and  beauty  of  the  format  of  this 
issue,  acknowledgement  should  be  made  to  Sara  Merrill, 
associate  editor. 

THOMAS  W.  LAMONT  (page  723)  is  president  of 
1  the  Italy  America  Society.  Member  of  the  firm  of  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co.,  and  one  of  the  outstanding  American 
authorities  on  finance,  he  has  served  as  representative  of 
the  U.  S.  Treasury  on  the  American  Commission  to  Nego- 
tiate Peace  (Paris  1919),  and  chairman  of  the  American 
group  of  the  International  Consortium  for  Assistance  of 
China.  But  as  a  writer,  it  is  to  be  recalled  that  he  began 
his  career  as  reporter  on  the  New  York  Tribune.  By  no 
means  all  who  know  of  Mr.  Taft's  (page  728)  profes- 
sional and  public  services  (only  less  wide  than  those  of 
his  brother,  the  Chief  Justice)  are  acquainted  with  the 
fact  that  he  is  also  an  author:  "Occasional  Papers  and 
Addresses  of  An  American  Lawyer"  (1920);  "Japan  and 
the  Far  East  Conference"  (1921);  "Law  Reform — Papers 
and  Addresses  by  a  Practicing  Lawyer"  (1926). 

BORN  in  South  Africa,  William  Bolitho  (page  731), 
a  lieutenant  during  the  war  (his  specialty  bomb 
throwing)  broke  into  journalism  through  the  Manchester 
Guardian  in  1919,  and  holds  today  a  place  of  distinction, 
such  as  that  of  Lincoln  Steffens  (page  735),  when  he  raked 
our  cities  with  the  keenness  with  which  today  he  plows  and 
harrows  the  motivations  of  whole  peoples.  Readers  of 
the  Survey  Graphic  will  remember  earlier  revealing  ar- 
ticles on  industrial  situations  in  Russia  and  Germany  by 
Sanford  Griffith  (page  726).  An  authority  on  eastern 
Europe,  Mr.  Brailsford's  (page  734)  most  recent  jour- 
nalistic experience  was  as  editor  of  the  English  Labor 
Leader.  Prof.  Elliott  (page  727)  has  been  one  of  the 
most  searching  appraisers  of  Fascism  both  on  the  platform 
and  in  the  printed  word  since  his  studies  for  his  doctorate 
at  Oxford,  where  he  was  president  of  the  Students  Inter- 
national Assembly.  He  is  today  on  the  faculty  of  Harvard, 
Arthur  Livingston  (page  738)  on  that  of  Columbia.  A 
student  of  the  Latin  cultures,  Prof.  Livingston  is  known 
for  his  remarkable  work  as  editor  of  the  Foreign  Press 
Service  in  the  years  following  the  war. 


FUTURISM  AND  FASCISM 


WHILE  the  Italian,  Marinetti,  has  been  called  the  founder  of  futurism,  the 
group  of  "  dynamic  futurists  "  were  assigned  no  place  in  the  art  gallery  at 
the  Venice  Exposition.  Interestingly  enough,  the  Soviet  Government  gave 
them  hospitality.   Fascism  was  the  theme  of  many  of  their  pictures.  This  picture 
by  Lionello  Ballestieri  bore  the  title,  A  Portrait  of  Abstract  Penetration,  and  was 
described  as  "a  kind  of  celestial  gimlet  penetrating  nothing  at  terrific  speed." 
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By  EDUARD  C.  LINDEMAN 


'ASOISM  and  bolshevism :  these  are  two 
social  forces  with  which  the  twentieth 
century  must  somehow  come  to  terms. 
Bolshevism — we  are  beginning  to  learn 
after  ten  years  of  apprehension  and  phobia — 
has  little  or  no  significance  for  the  United 
States;  we  are  a  bourgeois  nation.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  doctrine  of  communism  based  upon  preliminary 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  has  ceased  to  be  a  world 
force;  on  the  contrary,  nations  which  are  predominantly 
proletarian  in  structure  and  psychology  will  do  well  to 
keep  their  eyes  on  Russia.  What  occurs  in  the  Republic 
of  Soviets  will  continue  to  interest  us  as  world-citizens 
because  it  may  also  happen  elsewhere,  but  what  is  taking 
place  in  the  Italian  peninsula  should  interest  us  as  Ameri- 
cans because  it  may  some  day  happen  here. 

The  Russian  experiment  cuts  across  American  thought 
from  end  to  end ;  nothing  in  either  its  content  or  its  method 
fits  the  patterns  of  our  thinking  or  our  behavior  save  its 
astounding  idealism.  Fascism,  on  the  other  hand  harmon- 
izes with  large  sectors 
of  our  thought  and  with 
even  larger  sectors  of  our 
conduct.  Mussolini  was 
obviously  not  joking  when 
he  told  a  representative 
of  the  Associated  Press 
some  months  ago  that  he 
found  more  parallels  for 
fascism  in  the  United 
States  than  anywhere  else 
in  the  world.  We  could 
adjust  ourselves  to  a 
fascist  state  without  seri- 
ous dislocations  of  our 
habits  or  our  business 
systems.  Our  less  im- 
pressionable men  of  af- 
fairs and  power  discover 
that  they  can  swim  easily 


and  comfortably  in  the  waters  of  fascism — over  there. 
And  the  highly  impressionable  tourist  returns  with  loud 
praises  for  the  disciplined  Italy  where  at  last  trains  do 
run  on  time  and  servants  behave  like  servants. 

Because  fascism  could  so  easily  be  made  compatible  with 
large  sectors  of  American  thought  and  practise  it  constitutes 
the  first  realistic  challenge  to  the  spirit  of  freedom  and 
democracy  which  emerged  from  our  Revolution  in  1776. 


An  American  Look  at  Fascism 

Here,  as  architect  of  this  number,  Professor 
Lindeman  brings  home  to  Americans  the  thrust  of 
the  new  Caesarism;  next  Mr.  Hackett  limns  a  full 
length  portrait  of  its  genius;  and  thereafter  the 
issue  is  joined  in  terms  of  the  Italian  struggle  by 
Arnaldo  Mussolini,  brother  of  the  premier,  and 
Gaetano  Salvemini,  Fascism's  most  redoubtable  op- 
ponent. Like  the  bundles  of  rods  that  make  up  the 
Fascist  symbol,  the  two  groups  of  articles  by  Italians 
and  Americans  which  follow  take  up  various  facets 
of  the  situation — civic,  social,  educational,  cultural, 
economic.  And  in  the  concluding  section,  we  have 
gauges  of  the  impact  of  fascism  on  the  liberalism 
of  the  West,  its  spread  throughout  Europe,  its 
reverberations  in  the  United  States. 
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FASCISM,  in  the  first  place,  conserves  the  capitalistic 
order.  It  not  only  protects  private  property  and  profits 
but  aims  to  establish  these  economic  phenomena  as  eternal 
verities.  Economic  self-interest  and  all  that  goes  with  it 
— competition,  private  ownership  of  capital  and  the  means 
of  production,  et  cetera — are  foundation-stones  of  fascist 
doctrine.  Moreover,  the  state  guarantees  that  this  estab- 
lished order  of  production  shall  not  be  disturbed  by  strik'es, 
lockouts  or  boycotts.  Now,  here  are  forms  of  security  which 
militant  employers  have  more  than  once  sought  to  introduce 
into  legal  systems.  No  modern  state  has  hitherto  dared 

go  so  far;  the  Fascists 
have  carried  capitalistic 
assumptions  to  their  log- 
ical conclusions.  And  the 
United  States  is  a  thor- 
ough-going capitaliststate ; 
in  a  crisis,  that  is,  a 
crisis  which  threatened 
the  profit-system,  domi- 
nant elements  among  us 
would  find  it  a  simple 
matter  to  turn  to  Italy's 
example.  All  that  stands 
in  the  way  is  the  Consti- 
tution ;  and  convenient 
methods  for  circumvent- 
ing its  provisions  have  al- 
ready been  discovered. 

In    the    second    place, 
fascism  furnishes  a  short- 
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cut  to  efficiency — one  of  the  altars  at  which  Americans 
have  learned  to  worship.  Fascism  is  a  government  of  deeds, 
not  words;  it  is  executive,  not  legislative.  Its  dictator 
decides  what  to  do  and  then  does  it — which,  as  many  an 
executive  will  tell  you,  is  the  way  to  get  things  done. 
Why  go  through  all  the  motions  of  representative  govern- 
ment with  all  the  waste  this  slow-moving  process  entails 
when  there  is  a  quicker  way?  Approximately  one-half  of 
the  American  voting  population  has  already  decided  this 
question  by  refraining  from  using  the  ballot.  And  insofar 
as  we  take  our  cues  from  the  business  world,  we  come  to 
have  more  and  more  faith  in  centralized  forms  of  control. 
Call  dictatorship  by  any  other  name  and  its  procedure  will 
fit  smoothly  into  the  habit-grooves  of  the  American  people. 
Indeed,  when  we  do  resort  frankly  to  the  methods  of  the 
dictator,  we  seem  to  prefer  the  less  pleasing  term  "czar," 
as  for  example,  the  czars  of  the  movies  and  base-ball. 

In  the  third  place,  fascism  is  wholly  compatible  with  the 
narrowed  nationalism  which  has  evolved  in  the  United 
States  since  our  war  with  Spain.  Fascist  doctrine  provides 
the  chauvinist  with  two  essential  tools:  a  rational  justifica- 
tion for  superiority  and  the  use  of  force.  The  Fascist  state 
candidly  proclaims  its  manifest  destiny  and  thenceforth 
demands  absolute  obedience.  The  state  is  the  end  which 
justifies  all  means;  individuals  live,  work  and  die  merely 
that  the  state  may  go  forward.  Minorities  are  suppressed, 
the  press  is  throttled,  freedom  of  speech  is  abandoned,  elec- 
tions are  suspended  and  parliamentary  government  is  cur- 
tailed. All  that  impedes  this  process  must  be  ruthlessly 
put  down  by  force.  The  recent  war  demonstrated  that  the 
American  people  could  be  more  war-like  in  their  patriotism 
and  more  abject  in  their  submission  to  arbitrary  power  and 
coercion  than  many  of  the  older  nations  of  Europe.  Fascism 
is  both  a  symbolic  and  a  realistic  method  for  consolidating 
superiorities,  exaggerated  nationalism  and  centralized  power. 
Every  Fascist  is  a  professional  patriot  and  every  anti-Fascist 
becomes  by  the  same  token  an  enemy  of  the  state.  The 
United  States  also  has  its  professional  patriots;  to  realize 
how  far  we  have  traveled  since  the  war  it  is  only  necessary 
to  substitute  the  term  "un-American"  for  "anti-Fascist." 
Our  hundred  percenters  would  look  well  in  black  shirts ; 
what  they  lack  at  the  moment  is  a  gang  leader  and  a  symbol. 

TO  grasp  the  challenge  of  fascism  to  the  spirit  of  '76  calls 
for  examination  of  the  more  prominent  concepts 
which  combine  to  form  its  doctrine.  And,  in  this  connec- 
tion it  is  well  to  remember  that  its  exponents  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  present  plausible  arguments.  The  appeal  to  history 
is  always  fortifying  and  fascism  proclaims  itself  peculiarly 
an  historic  development.  Liberalism,  democracy,  representa- 
tive government :  these,  we  are  told,  have  had  their  day 
and  must  hence  be  discarded.  Socialism  is  a  derivative  of 
liberalism  and  democracy  and  consequently  disintegrates 
along  with  its  progenitors.  The  pluralistic  state  with  the 
individual  at  the  center  and  freedom  as  its  guide  must 
now  give  way  to  the  organic  state,  to  a  super-unity.  But 
beyond  this  loosely-conceived  organic  unity  lies  the  real 
state,  the  functional  state  which  tends  always  to  separate 
into  interest-groups.  How  can  the  .functional  state  be  made 
into  the  organic  state  ?  The  fascist  answer  is  two-fold : 
first,  dispense  with  local  autonomy  of  districts  and  munici- 
palities, and  second,  substitute  syndicalism  or  occupational 
representation  for  geographical  representation.  The  powers 


of  local  prefects  are  reflected  in  the  minister  of  interior 
and  the  powers  of  syndicalist  corporations  are  reflected  in 
the  minister  of  corporations;  both  ministers  are,  of  course, 
appointees  of  the  premier  and  consequently  the  unity  of 
the  state  depends  ultimately  upon  this  single  person. 

Three  generalized  theoretical  assumptions  are  needed  to 
give  the  fascist  program  a  rational  setting:  (i)  liberalism 
and  democracy  are,  if  not  dead,  moribund;  (2)  individuals 
exist  for  the  state  and  not  the  state  for  individuals  ;  and 
(3)  ends  justify  means.  These  three  principles  of  the 
fascist  rationale  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  one  in  their  im- 
plications. Fascists  persist  in  regarding  liberalism,  democ- 
racy and  socialism  as  ends  or  goals,  and  this  assump- 
tion gives  color  to  their  contention  that  all  three  have 
lost  their  dynamic  qualities.  It  is  probably  true  that 
the  short-comings  of  democracy  may  be  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  its  adherents  have  too  often  interpreted  it  as  an 
ultimate  end  to  be  gained  ;  and  this  naturally  led  them  to 
believe  that  they  had  attained  the  end  when  they  had  done 
nothing  more  than  erect  some  temporary  scaffolding.  De- 
mocracy as  an  end,  as  a  doctrinaire  consummation,  may 
easily  and  logically  be  demonstrated  a  failure.  But  the 
Fascists  are  making  the  same  mistake  ;  they  too  interpret 
their  new  ism  as  an  end  ;  the  organic  unification  of  the  state 
as  an  ultimate,  a  doctrinaire  finality.  They  are  no  longer 
content  to  view  fascism  as  an  expedient  used  in  a  moment 
of  exigency;  fascism  must  now  be  seen  as  the  new  goal  to 
be  substituted  for  all  previous  ones;  a  philosophy  must  be 
reared  to  give  it  intellectual  support  and  education  must 
be  refashioned  in  order  to  give  it  perpetuity.  Any  means 
that  will  contribute  toward  this  fixed  end  are  held  legitimate. 
This  rationale  of  fascism  calls  for  further  analysis. 

IS  democracy  dead?  If  so,  is  the  extreme  reaction 
of  dictatorship  the  necessary  historical  consequence?  In 
weighing  the  Italian  answer  to  these  queries,  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  Italy  has  had  but  a  short  experience  in  rep- 
resentative government.  Cavour,  who  laid  the  foundations 
for  Italian  freedom,  died  in  1861,  eighty-five  years  after 
our  Declaration  of  Independence  and  one  hundred  and 
seventy-two  years  after  England's  Bill  of  Rights.  Parlia- 
mentary government  endured  for  'but  a  half-century  in 
Italy  and  it  never  functioned  successfully,  always  carrying 
on  its  shoulders  the  heavy  burden  of  a  none-too-limited 
monarchy  and  the  once-temporal  church.  No  self-governing 
tradition,  no  Magna  Carta  or  Constitution,  had  woven  its 
pattern  into  Italian  thought. 

Along  with  this  lack  of  the  folk-ways  of  self-government, 
must  be  linked  the  handicap  of  the  Italian  people  in  the 
primary  means  of  communication.  A  free  press  is  basic  to 
democratic  action,  but  it  is  hamstrung  if  there  be  not 
ability  to  read.  Thirty-seven  per  cent  of  Italy's  population 
was  still  illiterate  in  1911.  It  is  significant  that  the  five 
European  nations  which  have  experimented  with  dictator- 
ship since  the  War  have  high  illiteracy  rates: 


Hungary  ......  33% 

Italy  ..........  37% 

Spain   .........  45%  ........  '92O 

Greece  ........  57%  ........ 


Russia  ........  69%  ........  1897   (including  Poland) 

Contrast  the  illiteracy  rates  of  the  three  oldest  republics: 
Switzerland    .............   0.3%  ..............  19" 

United  States  ............   6.0%  ..............  1925 

France    ..................  H-i% 
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whereas  the  two  new  Central  European  republics.  Germany 
and  Austria,  rated  0.5  per  cent  for  1912  and  13.7  per  cent 
for  1910  respectively. 

Thayer's  eulogy  of  Cavour  includes  this  prophetic  mis- 
apprehension: "If  only  later  Italians  do  not  spoil  Cavour's 
Doric  design  or  hide  it  beneath  a  Baroque  exterior!" 
Fascism — the  vehement  protests  of  its  apologists  notwith- 
standing— is  a  negation  of  all  that  Cavour,  Mazzini  and 
the  Risorgimento  brought  into  being;  but  perhaps  liberty 
and  democracy  were  forced  grafts ;  it  may  be  that  modern 
Italy  hurdled  a  phase  of  history  in  1861  and  must  now 
retrace  its  steps  through  reaction.  However  that  may  be 
— and  we  cannot  answer  the  question  for  Italy — a  half- 
century  in  a  country  one-third  illiterate  is  not  adequate  for 
a  judgment  upon  democracy. 

BUT  has  democracy  succeeded  elsewhere?  No  one  who 
looks  out  upon  the  modern  world  with  unbiased  eyes 
can  answer  this  query  with  assurance.  Since  the  war,  three- 
fifths  of  all  the  autonomous  nations  of  the  world  operate 
under  republican  forms  of  government.  But  dictatorships  of 
one  sort  or  another  have  for  varying  spans  supplanted  parlia- 
ments in  Russia,  Greece,  Spain,  Poland,  Hungary  and  Italy. 
Approximately  250,000,000  people  (not  including  suzerain- 
ties, protectorates,  et  cetera)  find  themselves  living  at  the 
moment  under  governments  which  have  partially  or  com- 
pletely turned  their  backs  on  democracy.  Is  this  evidence 
sufficient  to  prove  democracy's  sickness?  Perhaps  not,  but 
the  realities  back  of  this  fact  constitute  a  serious  challenge 
to  all  liberal  and  democratic  preconceptions.  Naive 
nineteenth  century  faith  in  parliamentary  systems  no  longer 
exists.  Nor  can  we  longer  assume  that  democratic  principles 
as  thus  far  determined  possess  the  qualities  of  permanence. 
"We  have,"  writes  Viscount  Grey,  "lived  on  to-day  into 
an  epoch  which  regards  democratic  representative  govern- 
ment as  on  its  trial.  Its  merits  and  efficiency  are  questioned 
as  they  were  not  questioned  when  we  were  engaged  in 
establishing  it.  In  some  countries  democratic  representative 
government  is  no  longer  regarded  as  an  ideal  at  all." 

Our  obvious  task  is,  not  to  defend  democracy,  but 
rather  to  inquire  whether  or  not  fascism  is  the  natural 
cure  for  its  illness.  A  longer  view  will  aid  us.  Fascism 
is  composed  of  ingredients  familiar  in  the  historical  evolu- 
tion of  nations.  Its  newest  content  finds  its  prototype  in  the 
medieval  guilds.  We  have  still  to  learn  how  far  the 
principles  of  syndicalism  are  to  be  actually  applied  in  Italy. 
Following  that,  we  shall  need  to  inquire  to  what  extent  a 
state  conceived  as  the  totality  of  its  functions  can  envisage 
total  personalities.  Syndicalist  and  soviet  systems  are  ad- 
venturous attempts  to  see  government  in  realistic  terms, 
as  distinguished  from  the  fictitious  forces  which  control. 
Both  types  of  experiment  have,  no  doubt,  much  to  teach 
those  for  example  who  cling  to  the  theory  that  a  person 
of  special  interests  will  be  transformed  into  a  person  of 
general  interests  the  moment  he  becomes  a  politician.  But, 
syndicalism  should,  if  it  is  to  demonstrate  anything,  stand 
on  its  merits.  The  union  of  syndicalism  with  dictatorship 
is  a  fact  which  pre-judges  the  issue  in  advance. 

Peoples  have  always  turned  to  dictatorships  in  moments 
of  extreme  crisis — and  they  have  always  returned  to  the 
search  for  freedom.  To  endow  any  dictatorship  with  abso- 
lute and  permanent  qualities  is  sheer  sophistry.  History 
in  one  sense  is  a  long  sequence  of  deposed  despots,  and  who 


can  be  so  simple-minded  as  to  believe  that  Mussolini's 
will  be  relatively  more  permanent  than  those  of  the  past? 
And,  this  so-called  organic  concept  of  the  state,  whence 
does  it  arise?  Its  premiss  is  patently  derived  from  that 
spurious  sociological  hypothesis  which  insists  that  social 
groups  are  somehow  greater,  more  significant  than  the  in- 
dividuals who  compose  them.  Herbert  Spencer,  Auguste 
Comte,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Pareto  and  Nicolo  Machievelli 
are  in  one  form  or  another  responsible  for  this  "new"  fascist 
ideology.  Alfredo  Rocco,  fascist  minister  of  justice,  ex- 
presses it  thus: 

Liberalism,  democracy  and  socialism  look  upon  social  groups 
as  aggregates  of  living  individuals;  for  fascism  they  are  the 
recapitulating  unity  of  the  indefinite  series  of  generations.  .  .  . 
For  fascism,  society  has  historical  and  immanent  ends  of 
preservation,  expansion,  improvement,  quite  distinct  from  those 
of  the  individuals  which  at  a  given  moment  compose  it ;  so 
distinct  in  fact  that  they  may  even  be  in  opposition. 

This  is  a  purely  mystical  conception  of  society.  Pre-war 
Germans  were  indoctrinated  with  a  similar  and  equally 
mysterious  dogma;  they  even  acted  as  if.  the  doctrine  were 
established — with  results  which  were  well-nigh  disastrous 
to  the  world  as  well  as  to  themselves.  Whence  comes  this 
purpose  for  which  society  exists  if  not  from  some  interrela- 
tion of  individual  persons?  Signor  Rocco 's  "indefinite  series 
of  generations,"  when  reduced  to  objective  terms,  can  mean 
nothing  more  than  is  included  in  the  common  observation 
that  living  persons  respond  to  events  of  the  past  as  well 
as  of  the  present.  There  is  a  social  heritage  of  customs, 
traditions,  mores  and  we  do  respond  to  it,  but  to  postulate 
a  mystical  entity  or  purpose  over  and  above  human  organ- 
isms is  to  obscure  the  issue.  Why  not  admit  boldly  that 
this  hidden  purpose  of  society  which  may  at  times  be  in 
opposition  to  the  individuals  who  compose  it  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  will  of  the  dictator  or  a  dominant 
group,  his  partisans?  Why  resort  to  transcendentalism  to 
defend  what  may  be  explained  on  simpler  grounds?  This 
experiment  has  also  been  tried  before,  many,  many  times; 
religions  and  cults  and  states  have  frequently  invoked  these 
mystical  group-souls  to  enforce  conformity,  to  manufacture 
unity  when  those  in  control  needed  new  sanctions  for  their 
pseudo-powers. 

Fascist  thinkers  will  need  to  generate  more  substantial 
arguments  than  are  implied  in  their  reference  to  partial 
history  and  subjective  sociological  theories.  We  need  not 
be  unduly  concerned  over  their  rationalized  defense.  But 
Fascism  is  more  than  a  system  of  ideas;  it  is  a  grim  fact 
which  has  made  its  way  by  virtue  of  the  impotence  of  its 
opposition.  After  we  have  met  all  the  theoretical  presump- 
tions of  Fascist  doctrine  with  a  countering  logic,  we  have 
still  to  face  the  inescapable  fact  that  fascism  is  a  potential 
program  wherever  democracy  fails.  And  the  symptoms  of 
disease  in  our  body  politic  are  too  obtrusive  to  be  concealed. 

WE  give  lip  service  to  the  belief  that  the  cure  for  the 
evils  of  democracy  is,  not  merely  more  democracy, 
but  better  democracy.  Yet  in  the  United  States  the  demo- 
cratic ideal  is  still  conceived  quantitatively;  we  continue  to 
increase  the  number  of  people  who  are  to  be  permitted  to 
vote  without  genuinely  addressing  ourselves  to  the  quality 
of  their  votes.  This  quantitative  way  of  measuring  life 
goes  still  deeper;  our  educational  systems  are  a  reflection 
of  it  and  consequently  trained  intelligence  never  catches  up 
with  citizenship.  Our  attempts  to  become  educated  are 
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confined  to  a  few  breathless  years  of  fact-hunting — after 
which  we  settle  down  to  some  form  of  collecting;  dollars, 
automobiles,  satisfactions.  Guidance  for  the  state  is  left 
at  loose  ends. 

In  one  sense,  democracy  cannot  be  said  to  have  failed 
since  it  has  never  been  put  to  the  test.  The  logical  implica- 
tions of  democratic  theory  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  still 
to  be  discovered.  What,  for  example,  are  the  functions  of 
the  leader  in  a  democracy?  We  do  not  know  because  we 
have  never  made  the  effort  to  find  out.  We  have  concentrated 
attention  on  inventing  democratic  machinery  for  select- 
ing leaders  and  then  forthwith  left  them  to  function  auto- 
cratically. We  devised  checks  and  balances  instead  of  ways 
and  means.  We  have  tended  to  relapse  into  verbal  symbols, 
external  motions  and  a  lifeless  structure.  (Fascist  theorists 
who  denounce  democracy  because  of  its  mechanistic  at- 
tributes are  thus  far  correct;  they,  nevertheless,  as  we  have 
seen  are  engaged  in  substituting  one  piece  of  machinery  for 
another.)  Parliamentary  government  and  the  Church  are 
suffering  from  the  same  disease ;  institutional  arteriosclerosis, 
iln  so  far  as  they  have  ceased  to  be  experimental,  they  have 
drifted  into  premature  old-age. 

THE  will  and  enthusiasm  for  the  democratic  adventure 
existed  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  persisted  in  dimin- 
ishing strength  almost  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth.    In  the 
meantime,  three  parallel  and  inter-related  forces  were  gather- 
ing headway:   (a)  science,  the  technologies  and  specialism; 
(b)  exploitive  capitalism;  and  (c)  the  class  struggle.  While 
democratic    theorists    were    extolling    the    capacity    of    the 
average  citizen  to  decide  public  questions,  the  technologists 
were   pushing    those   questions   beyond    his   comprehension. 
While  governments  were  extending  the  suffrage  to  larger 
numbers,  capitalistic  exploitation  was  accelerating  the  cen- 
tralization of  real  power  in  the  hands  of  dominant  economic 
groups.     And    while    democratic    apologists    iterated    their 
sentimental   claims   of   equality,   class-consciousness   evolved 
into   formidable   class-conflict.     Much    more   space   than    is 
here  available  would   be   required   to   present   these   move- 
ments in  proper  historical  settings,  but  even  he  who  runs 
and   never   reads    will   see    that    democracy    has    made    no 
adequate    adjustments    to    these    forces.     In    spite    of    its 
prophets,  democracy  as  a  body  of  thought  has  not,  in  fact, 
found  the  courage  to  face  the  realities  involved  in  the  ap- 
parent  conflict   between   its   tenents   and   a   technical,   capi- 
talistic,  class-struggling  world.    And   it   is   this   failure   to 
confront  the  modern  world  realistically  which  has  brought 
democracy  to  its  knees.    To  a  larger  degree  than  will  be 
readily  admitted,  democracy  has  become  synonymous  with 
hypocrisy;  it  has  come  to  be  a  way  of  talking  about  life 
rather  than  a  way  of  living — a  verbal  habit  instead  of  a 
series    of    experimental    acts. 
Subjectively     considered,     de- 
mocracy possesses    no    greater 
virtues    than    despotism;    one 
belief    is    a    good    as    another 
until  tested  in  behavior. 

And  will  the  evil  days 
never  come?  They  will — 
perhaps  sooner  than  we  anti- 
cipate. Material  wealth  has 
made  us  proud  but  its  accumu- 
lation has  done  something  to 
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our  characters — something  which  has  caused  others  to  view 
us  with  contempt.  We  continue  to  send  our  dollars  to  all 
corners  of  the  earth  and  build  our  foreign  policy  on  protect- 
ing them.  But  do  we  longer  send  forth  creative  ideas? 
The  early  Greeks  have  projected  themselves  into  all  the 
futures  that  are  to  be,  not  because  they  were  prosperous 
but  because  they  started  a  ferment  in  the  minds  of  men. 
The  "glory  that  was  Greece"  proceeded  from  intellectual 
courage,  the  search  for  wisdom  and  love  for  beauty.  We 
too  had  our  moment  of  glory,  our  brave  adventure.  "The 
sentiment  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,"  said 
Abraham  Lincoln,  "gave  liberty  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try and  hope  to  all  the  world."  That  hope — the  hope  that 
somehow  individual  personality  possesses  its  own  peculiar 
worth — is  now  being  put  to  the  test.  The  challenge  lies  at 
our  feet.  Our  response  thus  far  has  been  a  denial  of  our 
original  historic  purposes.  There  was  a  time  when  it  would 
have  seemed  incongruous  to  find  American  sentiment  on 
the  side  of  a  monarchist-bourgeois-dictatorship.  Today  our 
government  commits  us  to  Italian  partisanship  and  Russian 
ostracism;  and  the  rank  and  file  of  the  people  accept  it  all 
without  protest.  We  have  forgotten  that  we  were  once 
the  world's  most  ardent  propagandists  on  behalf  of  the 
democratic  ideal. 

FASCISM  and  Mussolini  may  soon  pass  away  but  their 
challenge  will  remain.  The  "spirit  which  prizes 
liberty"  is  at  low  ebb,  and  as  Lincoln  foresaw,  when  we 
have  destroyed  this  spirit,  "we  have  planted  the  seeds  of 
despotism  at  our  doors."  But  we  need  not  expect  to  find 
our  road  by  looking  backward  upon  our  past  deeds  and 
ideals.  Our  past  can  be  redeemed  only  by  going  forward 
into  new  experiments.  Liberalism  which  exists  as  a  warm 
feeling  on  behalf  of  human  values,  as  an  emotional  predis- 
position toward  liberty,  but  is  isolated  from  the  hard  and 
grim  facts  of  existence  degenerates  into  disillusionment. 
The  drop  from  radicalism  to  reaction  is.  accomplished  with 
little  difficulty  since  both  attitudes  belong  to  the  same 
psychological  category;  both  are  dependent  upon  deter- 
minisms, authorities,  fixed  ideas.  The  new  liberalism,  if 
it  emerges  in  time,  will  be  fluid,  experimental;  it  will  be 
interfused  with  science;  its  concern  will  be  less  for  ends 
and  more  for  means.  It  will  seek  new  working  relation- 
ships between  the  technician  and  the  many  he  serves,  new 
participations  of  the  producer  in  the  economic  process,  a 
new  opportunity  for  each  generation  in  a  pre-empted  world. 
Theory  and  practise,  words  and  deeds,  will  possess  equal 
validity  since  both  will  be  needed  to  make  living  a  valiant 
enterprise.  Privileges  will  need  to  be  sacrificed,  institutions 
reshaped,  for  these  are  instruments,  means  toward  ends. 
Man  is  himself  the  end  and  when  institutions  stand  in  the 

way    of    his    aspirations    they 
must  be  cast  aside. 

This  is  the  new  revolution 
which  will  be  immanent  when 
these  lesser  revolts  have  had 
their  day:  the  reaffirmation  of 
the  human  spirit.  It  may  not 
be  the  next,  or  the  next,  but 
ultimately  the  new  revolution 
will  come  and  its  leaders 
will  be  bringers  of  light,  not 
wielders  of  force. 
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Mussolini,  Red  and  Black 


By  FRANCIS  HACKE1T 


^^  ^X   HAVE  had  a  long  conversation  with  Musso- 

%  lini.    It  was  not  an  interview,  and  I  cannot 

&  quote  him  directly.    But  the  talk  with  him 

%  threw   a   light   on    his   personality,    and   en- 

^^JB—.^^    ables  me  to  communicate  this  personality  as 

•***  ^   I  found  it. 

His  is  an  exciting  and  highly  interesting  personality,  one 
of  the  most  definite  and  at  the  same  time  complex  that  I 
have  ever  encountered.  It  is  an  Italian  masterpiece,  all 
shade  and  all  sun,  concrete,  bold  and  tangible.  He  was 
worth  meeting.  He  is  worth  studying.  Alive  or  dead,  he 
is  a  factor  in  Italy,  in  Europe  and  in  the  world. 

I  came  to  him  believing  that  the  vital  thing  to  discover 
was  not  his  version  of  the  friction  at  Ventimiglia,  his  policy 
in  the  Balkans,  his  exact  idea  on  the  corporative  state.  I 
wanted  to  see  what  sort  of  man  he  was,  and,  above  all,  to 
discover  what  his  relation  to  himself  is.  I  wanted  to  do 
this  no  matter  what  happened  to  the  French  language  or 
what  happened  to  the  etiquette  of  premiers. 

The  secret  of  such  a  personality  is  not  going  to  be  gleaned 
by  a  mere  outsider  in  less  than  an  hour.  Even  the  Italians 
themselves,  who  are  singularly  acute,  do  not  give  one  much 
clue  to  his  inner  nature.  They  are  too  interested,  and  they 
have  too  much  at  stake.  They  may  understand  him  but 
they  do  not  reveal  him.  Yet  I  felt  that  if  I  could  have  a 
personal  talk  with  him,  something  might  come  out  of  it. 
The  talk  turned  out  to  be  personal,  natural,  and  up  to  a 
certain  point  absolutely  genuine.  It  was  this  underlying 
personal  note,  and  a  certain  intensity,  that  enables  one  to 
speak  of  him  with  some  conviction. 

Nothing,  of  course,  could  be  less  favorable  to  such  an 
inquiry  than  the  conditions  under  which  it  was  made.  You 

walk    past    the    strong-arm    men  

into  the  recesses  of  the  Palazzo 
Chigi  in  Rome  only  if  you  have 
an  appointment  and  a  good  con- 
science. But  what  are  palaces 
for?  To  impress  you,  to  overawe 
you,  to  make  you  conventional. 
My  appointment  was  for  six 
o'clock,  but  I  took  care  to  be 
there  early.  The  anteroom,  I 
was  glad  to  note,  was  for  am- 
bassadors, plenipotentiaries  and 
other  personages.  Two  of  these 
personages  were  already  there, 
and  I  saw  in  them  the  nicer 
symptoms  of  stage  fright.  One, 
an  elderly  man  with  a  Fascist 
pin,  was  sitting  in  his  chair, 
apparently  quiet  as  a  mouse. 
The  other,  very  serious,  was 
promenading.  The  room  was 
twenty-seven  paces  long.  As  he 
paced,  this  man  in  horn-rim 
glasses  took  out  his  watch,  shook 


it  incredulously,  frowned,  put  it  back,  and  within  two 
minutes  consulted  it  again.  The  quiet  man  and  myself 
counted  those  twenty-seven  footsteps  until  the  distraction  of 
new  arrivals.  These  were  bustling  out  of  nervousness.  They 
hemmed.  They  straightened  their  ties.  One  produced  a 
metal  chain  on  which  he  had  a  scissors,  and,  delicately  turn- 
ing his  back  to  us,  loudly  cut  his  nails.  As  a  reflex,  the  quiet 
man  began  patting  his  hair  into  order,  and  so  did  I.  The 
big  booming  man  went  over  to  a  marble  bust  and  read  off 
the  name,  Mavroceno,  as  if  he  were  quite  at  his  ease.  I  got 
up  myself  to  look  at  the  picture  above  me.  It  was  a  picture 
of  the  chase,  by  Rubens.  I  contemplated  the  Venetian 
chandelier,  a  beautiful  thing  of  glass,  like  transparent  tree 
branches  frosted  after  rain.  But  all  this  was  our  attempt 
to  calm  ourselves  before  the  catch-as-catch-can. 


A 


MAN  in  a  frock  coat  called  an  unintelligible  name 
from  the  door.  I  took  it  to  be  mine,  and  followed 
him  to  two  tapestry  doors  which  he  pushed  open.  I  found 
myself  in  a  big  room. 

Mussolini  was  behind  a  formidable  table,  in  the  corner 
to  my  right.  He  stood  up  erect  and  uncompromising  as  I 
came  across  the  floor  of  that  great  room.  Out  of  the  corner 
of  my  eye  I  saw  a  big  camera  on  a  tripod  and  a  young  lady 
engaged  in  the  peaceful  manual  labor  of  doing  his  bust. 
I  imagine  that  if  Daniel  on  entering  the  lion's  den  had  seen 
a  similar  sight  it  could  not  have  been  more  reassuring. 
Mussolini  extended  his  hand  to  me,  not  in  the  Fascist  salute, 
but  in  the  standardized  handshake  of  the  unreconstructed 
West.  After  that  greeting  he  sat  back,  his  face  in  grim 
repose.  I  said  nothing.  Without  a  glint  of  animation  but 
with  his  square  teeth  revealed  when  he  articulated,  he  asked 

me  in  corrugated  English  whether 

I  had  been  in  Italy  before.  While 
I  was  answering  him,  a  uni- 
formed porter  brought  in  the 
evening  papers,  on  which  he 
pounced  as  if  he  were  a  managing 
editor.  He  neatly  peeled  off  the 
right-hand  column  in  a  single 
gesture,  and  then  dismissed  the 
attendant. 

Except  for  the  sculptress  who 
assimilated  herself  with  her  own 
mute  art,  we  were  alone  again, 
and  I  had  my  opportunity  to 
question  and  to  observe  him. 

The  important  thing,  it  seemed 
to  me,  was  to  hit  on  a  topic 
which  might  interest  Mussolini 
the  man.  For  that  reason  it 
appeared  wise  to  avoid  politics 
at  the  commencement  and  to 
work  for  another  kind  of  open- 
ing. Mussolini  is  a  fencer.  His 
own  words  occurred  to  me — 


II  Duce 

works    of    hand 


Mussolini's  works  of  hand  are  writ 
large  from  the  plans  for  the  new  Rome 
to  the  Fascist  thumb  print  on  a  hill 
village;  his  outgivings  are  spread  co- 
piously in  the  American  press.  But  what 
of  the  man? 

Francis  Hackett  etches  him  as  he  has 
never  been  etched  before.  A  month's 
scouting  in  Rome  and  other  centers;  in- 
terviews with  journalists,  ambassadors, 
officials,  Fascists,  anti-Fascists;  back  of 
that  earlier  studies  throughout  Italy  after 
the  March  on  Rome;  back  of  that,  years 
of  training  in  splitting  the  husks  of  men 
and  issues  to  get  at  the  twin  kernels  of 
personality  and  purpose. 

"The  outcome,"  he  writes,  "is  this  one 
conversation  but  into  it  I  have  simmered 
all  I  gathered  from  coming  to  Rome." 
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"Good  strategy  is  calculation  and  audacity" — 
and  I  made  up  my  mind  that  in  this  fencing  match 
it  was  best  to  be  tactless.  I  had  just  read  a  story 
of  his,  written  early  in  his  career,  which  showed 
something  like  literary  genius.  It  was  hard, 
violent,  cynical,  proud,  strong  and  troubled.  I 
said  this  to  him,  more  or  less,  and  said  I  was  not 
sure  that  he  had  not  made  a  mistake  in  abandoning 
literature. 

This  piqued  him.  He  asked  why.  It  was  easy 
to  remind  him  that  the  greatest 
names  of  Italy  were,  after  all, 
the  names  of  creative  artists — 
Dante,  Michelangelo,  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  and,  in  his  way, 
Machiavelli. 

What  I  hoped  for,  happened. 
He  responded.  In  repose,  cer- 
tainly, he  had  struck  me  as 
histrionic.  A  powerful  and  even 
forbidding  blue  chin  and  jaw,  an 
unsympathetic  closed  expression, 
a  growl.  This  would  be  the  sort 
of  face  that  an  employe  would 
tremble  to  see  if  he  feared  dis- 
charge. Implacable.  Pitiless.  A 

face  set  against  humanity.  A  face  with  coldness  and  vanity 
and  hard  aggression  in  it.  Truly,  not  a  pleasant  face.  You 
see  it  in  business  men,  in  hotel  proprietors,  in  militia 
generals,  in  head  waiters  even.  But  when  he  became  in- 
terested, when  he  moved  forward  and  really  imparted  him- 
self, this  was  a  different  man.  The  face  was  no  longer  a 
mask.  It  took  on  the  most  winning  expression  in  the  world, 
the  expression  of  luminous  intelligence,  of  searching  and 
penetrating  interest  in  another  human  being.  It  was  open, 
as  a  window  may  be  open,  and  one  could  look  into  a  free 
and  brilliantly  colored  space  in  which  there  was  air,  move- 
ment and  scintillation.  I  do  not  say  that  I  was  captivated 
by  the  man's  intelligence,  because  I  was  hobbling  in  French, 
and  that  is  a  very  preoccupying  mental  exercise;  but  in  his 
company  I  was  soon  to  learn  that  I  was  not  colliding  with 
a  single  prejudice,  misapprehension  or  limitation.  He  was 
able  to  see  for  himself  the  type  his  questioner  was,  to  allow 
for  it,  play  up  to  it,  imagine  it.  This  without  effort. 

WELL,  in  a  world  where  there  are  so  many  barbers 
it  is  an  enormous  relief  to  have  a  conversation  with 
an  all-round  man. 

He  at  once  reminded  me  of  Roosevelt  more  than  of  any 
other  public  man — which  is  odd  if  you  consider  how  Roose- 
velt shivered  when  he  thought  that  his  daughter  might 
marry  a  "Dago."  This  Dago  talking  man-to-man  was  very 
like  T.  R.,  except  that  with  T.  R.  one  kept  colliding  with 
prejudices.  Mussolini's  newspaper  training,  his  work  as  a 
teacher,  his  work  as  editor  of  The  Class  Struggle,  his 
quarrels  with  the  Swiss  and  Austrian  authorities,  his 
turbulent  years  in  the  Socialist  Party,  his  many  terms  in 
jail,  had  done  things  for  his  mind  that  make  it  marvelously 
pliant.  Besides,  T.  R.  was  a  boxer  where  this  man  is  a 
fencer.  T.  R.'s  symbol  was  a  bear  even  more  than  a  bull 
moose,  where  this  man's  playthings  are  the  larger  felines. 

Even  in  conversation  Mussolini  watches  you  with  en- 
filading eyes.  The  resemblance  to  Roosevelt  is  puzzling. 
Perhaps  it  comes  from  a  similar  over-development  of  the 


Mussolini  and  Amund- 
sen in  genial  mood 


survival  instinct,  a  mental  nimbleness,  a  grasp  of  the 
headlines  of  culture,  so  to  speak,  and  a  politician-and- 
journalist's  power  of  living  in  the  moment. 

Thus,  for  example,  when  I  brought  his  story  to  his  mind, 
he  lived  into  it.  A  real  flame  of  feeling  passed  over  his  face, 
then  he  lifted  his  chin  defensively,  and  said  in  gravely 
spaced  English,  "I  do  not  think  very  highly  of  my  literary 
productions."  He  shook  his  head  slowly,  but  not  quite 
convincingly.  For  a  man  who  has  said,  "I  shall  make  my 
own  life  my  masterpiece,"  no  creative  impulse  of  his  own 
can  be  uninteresting. 

With  this  opening  established,  he  himself  recalled  his 
story,  and  quoted  in  German  the  line  from  Nietzsche 
around  which  it  is  built.  "All  is  permitted."  His  tone 
became  warmer.  But  he  declared  it  could  not  be  literature 
for  him.  "There  is  work  to  be  done,"  he  said  decisively. 
Yet  he  exclaimed  with  pleasure  when  I  spoke  of  Machia- 
velli, and  a  phrase  of  Machiavelli's  came  instantly  to  his 
lips.  I  realized  at  once  how  living  for  him  is  the  thought 
of  the  most  astringent  and  the  most  independent.  I  tried 
to  call  him  "Votre  Excellence"  but  something  ironic  in  his 
eye  dissuaded  me,  and  thereafter  I  forgot  the  formality  in 
the  keen  interest  that  it  was  to  follow  his  mind.  I  found 
the  broad  antique  oak  table  between  us  a  nuisance,  and  I 
found  myself  leaning  over  it,  while  at  one  time  I  swear  he 
was  half-way  across  it  himself.  He  never  raised  his  voice 
or  hurried  what  he  had  to  say,  seldom  failing  to  speak  very 
clearly.  His  French  is  measured  and  since,  like  Clemenceau, 
he  has  taught  French  in  his  time,  he  could  judge  by  my 
face  whether  I  was  really  understanding  him. 

When  he  asked  me  what  changes  I  noticed  in  Italy,  it 
seemed  to  me  I  detected  in  him  the  sense  of  impending 
appreciation.  He  threw  back  his  head  with  a  half  smile  in 
the  way  one  does  to  ward  off  not  unwelcome  adulation. 
But  I  felt  it  would  be  banal  to  search  for  things  to  praise 
in  the  Fascist  regime.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  thing  which 
had  made  most  impression  on  me  was  at  once  too  illustrative 
and  yet  too  trivial  to  mention ;  namely,  the  risorgirnento  of 
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the  beggars  of  Rome.  One  of  the  great  items  in  the  apology 
for  Mussolini  in  1923  was  that  he  had  made  the  trains 
punctual,  that  he  had  got  rid  of  the  beggars,  and  had  swept 
the  prostitutes  off  the  street.  Now,  at  the  end  of  1926,  the 
old  practitioners  of  begging  and  some  new  ones  were  hard 
at  it  again.  Around  the  Trinita  dei  Monti,  the  blind  un- 
failingly lead  the  blind  to  the  spot  where  the  tourist 
stands  gaping.  In  the  Borghese  Gardens  and  along  the  via 
Sistina  one  hears  the  melancholy  mumble  of  lugubrious 
madonnas.  Outside  the  cafes  near  St.  Peter's  the  cats  and 
the  cripples  both  show  themselves  expectant.  It  is  an  old 
groove,  beggars  must  live,  the  reform  was  transient,  super- 
ficial. What  was  the  use  of  underlining  so  obvious  a  fact  ? 
But  in  avoiding  this  topic  there  was  far  more  the  in- 
tuition that  this  man  could  not  profitably  be  irritated  at 
the  outset  of  a  conversation.  He  has  the  characteristic 
impatience  of  all  high-strung  and  imperious  men.  To  start 
•off  on  the  wrong  foot  with  such  a  man  would  be  to  wreck 
the  rhythm  that  it  is  the  object  of  the  visitor  to  establish. 
So  I  left  aside  the  public  achievements  of  Fascism  about 
which  I  was  sure  he  would  be  unreal  and  complacent,  under 
cover  of  the  happy  accident  that  the  attendant  was  bringing 
in  a  tray,  on  which  there  was  a  biscuit  under  a  tiny  napkin, 
and  a  common  white  cup  of  very  weak  cafe  au  lait. 

SINCE  I  am  not  allowed  to  quote  Mussolini  I  must  per- 
force keep  drawing  attention  to  the  manner  rather  than 
the  actual  words  of  the  conversation.  As  soon  as  we  were 
launched,  I  asked  him  point  blank  about  what  he  thought 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  what  he  thought  of  the  Vatican 
and  its  effort  to  dispute  with  Fascism  the  early  years  of 
child  education.  I  asked  him  how  he  felt  about  emigration. 
I  inquired  if  it  were  true  that  Salvemini  would  have  been 
killed  if  he  had  stayed  on  in  Italy,  and  I  asked  him  what 
would  happen  to  Salvemini  if  he  came  back.  Turning  from 
these  questions  to  ideology,  I  brought  up  the  sub- 
ject of  liberalism,  of  Lloyd  George,  of  the  role 
of  the  critic,  of  disciplina.  All  these  questions 
were  part  of  that  psychological  strategy  in  which 
it  seemed  to  me  legitimate  to  engage. 

Salvemini  had  told  me  in  London  that  if  I  put 
a  thing  to  him  in  the  light  of  pacifism,  he  would 
watch  me  to  see  what  I  expected,  that  he  would 
answer  correspondingly,  and  that 
later  on  if  I  turned  the  question 
adroitly  and  gave  it  a  militaristic 
slant,  he  would  certainly  assent 
militaristically.  It  did  not  work 
out  altogether  in  this  way.  I  am 
not  sure  that  Mussolini  knows 
what  the  truth  is.  I  mean,  I 
am  not  sure  that  he  is  not  a 
chameleon.  He  is  mentally  so 
quick-fingered  that  you  would  have 
to  know  your  own  mind  extremely 
well  to  be  able  to  deal  with  him. 
But  I  concluded  after  this  talk 
that  he  is  not  a  fool,  he  is  not 
a  clown,  he  is  not  a  mountebank, 
he  is  not  a  bad  joke.  Mussolini 
1926  is  vintage  wine,  purely  as  a 
matter  of  personality.  That  he  is 
dangerous,  unscrupulous  and  malig- 
nant seems  to  me  also  evident. 


But  to  understand  him  one  must  do  him  scrupulous  justice. 
The  man  is  a  problem  that  cannot  be  solved  in  mental 
violence. 

I  tempted  him  to  agree  that  the  League  of  Nations  was 
only  academically  useful.  I  think  he  believed  I  was  sin- 
cere but  he  smiled  and  made  an  amusing  grimace,  as  if  we 
both  must  face  the  inevitable.  "C'est  utile,  c'est  utile."  He 
credited  it  with  usefulness  in  Upper  Silesia  and  in  the 
Graeco-Bulgar  situation.  He  did  not  seem  to  think  that 
between  great  powers  it  could  prevent  war.  But  he  talked 
of  war  in  the  way  that  Norman  Angell  educated  us  to  talk 
of  war.  In  effect  he  declared  that  though  he  was  the  most 
suspect  man  in  Europe  today,  it  still  was  certain  that  no 
great  nation  which  took  the  aggressive  could  hope  to  win 
a  war,  and  moreover  that  no  great  nation  at  present  could 
afford  a  war.  He  said  all  this  in  the  most  moderate  and 
sensible  of  manners,  though  of  course  not  a  word  of  it  ex- 
cluded his  rock-bottom  emotional  credulity  that  imperialism 
is  at  the  base  of  the  life  of  every  people  that  desires  eco- 
nomic and  spiritual  expansion.  But  the  man  who  receded 
on  Fiume,  etc.,  certainly  does  not  shut  out  the  League  of 
Nations  from  his  calculation.  He  may  think  of  himself  as 
a  joyous  combatant  by  nature,  he  may  publicly  denounce 
the  flaccid  mentality  of  Reformism,  but  he  is  not  going  to 
do  anything  international  which,  as  a  hard-headed  man, 
he  believes  will  risk  prematurely  his  Italian  authority  and 
the  prestige  of  the  new  Italy  which  he  frankly  proclaims 
he  is  building. 

He  betrays  this  easily.  At  the  moment,  in  this  hour  of 
multiple  treaty-seeking  and  treaty-making,  you  do  not  get  a 
ripple  from  him  on  the  weakness  of  Italy  as  an  inter- 
national power.  Cinderella  has  been  asked  to  the  party. 
Italy  has  a  stake  in  Europe.  Italy  counts.  The  air  of 
calmness  that  envelopes  him  must  therefore,  one  supposes, 
be  attributed  to  something  besides  the  shaky  lira,  the  arti- 
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ficial  syndicates,  the  sycophant  press.  It  is  probably  the 
child  of  his  formal  success  in  external  relations.  He  feels 
sure. 

But  when  you  touch  on  Salvemini,  or  on  the  liberals, 
you  get  a  throb.  The  man  who  said  that  if  there  be  rebel- 
lious and  seditious  minorities,  they  must  be  inexorably 
stamped  out,  is  still  in  the  mood  of  the  heresy-hunter,  and 
simply  will  not  tolerate  the  idea  of  "liberalism." 

When  you  reach  this  nerve,  he  promptly  becomes  the 
man  with  a  mission.  His  view  of  the  mission  is  very  sim- 
ple: Italy  has  been  a  ship  without  a  rudder.  He  is  the 
captain,  and  objection  to  him  is  treason.  The  virtues  he 
recommends  are  the  virtues  one  recommends  to  children — 
discipline,  obedience,  honor  thy  father  and  thy  Duce,  be 
laborious,  and  when  the  time  comes  be  fecund. 

"I  am  raising  a  building,"  he  asserted  earnestly,  "and  in 
the  midst  of  it  they  come  in  and  say  to  me :  'that  ornament 
is  too  heavy!'  " 

Yet  when  I  put  to  this  surprising  man  the  following 
question,  he  was  not  angry.  I  said  to  him,  "I  want  to  ask 
you  a  question  which  is  purely  psychological :  Where  would 
you  have  been  in  your  own  career  if  anyone  had  imposed  on 
you  'discipline,'  'obedience,'  'loyalty'?"  He  pondered  his 
answer  for  a  moment,  and  then  he  said  that  a  new  epoch 
— the  after-the-war  epoch — called  for  new  behavior.  The 
thing  that  struck  me,  and  the  thing  I  admired,  was  not 
the  feeble  answer.  It  was  the  simplicity  with  which  he 
met  a  question  which  his  own  sense  of  reality  told  him  was 
just.  If  he  were  a  small  egoist,  he  would  have  huffed  or 
blustered.  He  did  neither.  And  he  did  neither  because  for 
himself  he  has  a  definite  integrity,  the  integrity  of  a  fear- 
less, hot,  passionate  nature  unfortunately  trying  almost  in- 
sanely to  realize  itself  on  terms  of  tremendous  egoism. 

You  detect 
this  egoism  is 
the  whole  ap- 
paratus of  Fas- 
cism. Musso- 
lini is  the  hero 
of  one  of  those 
terrific  dramas 
of  upstart  gen- 
ius which  in 
England  lead 
to  Parliament 
Hill  and  in 
Italy  to  Vesuv- 
ius. Mussolini 
is  Vesuvian. 
He  is  capable 
of  a  violence 
which  would 
be  impossible 
to  the  cloud- 
capped  and 
beer-fed  Eng- 
lishman. He  is 
capable  of  a 
rush  of  blood 
to  the  head,  a 
tower  of  rage, 
a  surge  of  de- 
Mussolini  and.  his  seventeen-year  old  daugh-  monic  wilrul- 
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end  in  smoke,  lava,  destruction.  Corfu  was  an  eruption  of 
this  sort.  Corfu  was  symptomatic. 

In  general  this  volcanic  nature  is  consciously  controlled. 
Mussolini  sits  with  himself  ironically  and  good-humoredly, 
completely  aware  of  the  wild  horses  inside  him,  entranced 
by  the  storm  he  is  riding.  He  can  say  by  way  of  joke, 
that  he  will  leave  his  head  to  the  criminal  anthropologists. 
He  accepts  himself  calmly  when  he  is  not  antagonized. 

He  is  not  theatrical  in  essence.  Nothing  is  more  nat- 
ural for  a  man  of  his  type,  for  example,  than  to  go  to  the 
Park  to  play  with  those  lion  cubs  whom  popular  infatuation 
christened  Bebe,  Nini  and  Toto — (Benito).  Those  lion 
cubs  are  real  symbols  of  the  something  definite  inside  him- 
self which  does  not  exactly  make  for  righteousness. 

Think  of  him  with  his  stocky  figure,  his  hard  hat,  his 
set  jaw,  his  set  eye.  Is  he  not  the  conventional  picture  of 
the  lion  tamer?  Put  a  whip  in  his  hand  and  a  revolver- 
holster  around  his  waist,  you  could  imagine  the  quick  pounce 
with  which  he  would  enter  the  worst  cage  of  lions  in  the 
world.  What  chance  had  old  Giolitti,  bleary  from  a  hun- 
dred political  circusses,  his  mane  rubbed  bare  in  the  course 
of  eighty-four  years  of  continuous  performances,  against  this 
young  master  of  the  arena?  Nitti,  Orlando,  Salandra,  all 
the  established  performers  who  had  roared  or  purred  or 
pussyfooted  for  years  in  the  intervals  of  their  enormous 
yawns,  had  nothing  in  them  to  pit  against  this  young  glint- 
ing tamer  with  the  revolver.  Even  a  surly  customer,  a 
Farinacci,  could  not  escape  the  sting  of  this  whip  and  the 
laughing  snarl  of  this  voice.  The  low-browed,  black  panther 
goes  back  on  to  his  soap-box.  Mussolini  can  cow  them. 
So  far  as  these  enemies  outside  himself  are  concerned,  he 
has  the  whip  hand. 

BUT  what  dies  he  think  of  himself,  whom  I  unfairly 
represent  as  a  man  among  animals  when,  in  point  of 
fact,  he  is  so  often  an  animal  among  men? 

In  talking  to  him  you  can  see  that  at  bottom  his  drama 
must  have  begun  as  the  drama  of  the  outcast.  He  could 
not  have  been  born  in  humbler  circumstances  than  Abraham 
Lincoln,  but  he  saw  light  in  a  country  of  defeat  and  humili- 
ation, and  his  father,  the  village  blacksmith,  was  one  of 
those  hot  rationalists  whose  words  were  as  fire.  Mussolini 
was  born  eating  fire,  and  it  became  a  habit.  Even  now, 
in  the  superb  Palazzo,  the  man  is  not  essentially  changed. 
You  say  "socialism"  to  him,  and  his  eye  kindles.  He  says, 
"I  believe  my  socialism  was  a  benefit  to  me."  It  did  not 
possess  him,  you  perceive.  He  possessed  it. 

You  detect  he  is  self-centred.  His  real  knowledge  of 
himself  must  have  come  to  him  first  of  all  in  the  mad  differ- 
ence between  this  highly  conscious  sense  of  his  own  capacity 
and  his  sense  of  the  opposition  around  him.  He  was  raven- 
ously ambitious,  as  some  men  are  hungry,  but  he  was  also 
the  child  of  frustration,  of  humiliation,  of  exasperation.  The 
legends  of  Christianity  were  not  real  to  him  in  Forli.  He 
was  not  even  baptized  until  he  became  Premier.  One  can 
well  believe  that  when  he  was  a  young  man  in  Switzerland 
and  gave  his  startling  discourse  on  God,  it  was  his  favorite 
stunt  to  lay  his  watch  on  the  table,  and  put  it  up  to  God 
to  strike  him  dead  in  the  next  five  minutes.  Bernard  Shaw 
frightened  old  ladies  in  his  boarding  house  by  some  such 
challenge,  just  as  Sinclair  Lewis  galvanized  the  Funda- 
mentalists by  it.  With  Mussolini  the  protest  was  not  less 
passionate  than  crude.  To  serve  himself  in  those  days  of 
struggle  he  did  not  hesitate  to  feed  himself  on  any  version 
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of  the  universe  which  accorded  with  his  pride,  his  impatience 
and  his  petulance.    He  was  a  revolutionary  for  psychological 
reasons,  reasons  springing  out  of  the  division  of  his  life,  the 
contrast  between  his  needs  and  his  opportunities.     Thus  he 
revolted  at  one  and  the  same  time  in  the  name  of  Tolstoy 
who  lashed  the  non-Christians  and   Nietzsche   who  lashed 
the  Christians.     Just  as  later  he  cold  invoke  Mazzini  and 
Francesco  Crispi,  so  from  the  beginning  he  could  fill 
his  arsenal  from  the  magazines  of  "justice"  and  "hu- 
manity,"   from   the   magazines   of   hatred,   contumely 
and  scorn. 

It  is  not  therefore  simple  insincerity  which  makes  so 
self-centred  a  man  say,  "My  spirit  is  deeply  religious. 
Religion  is  a  formidable  force  which  must  be  respected 
and  defended."  This  merely  means  that  the  day  of 
his  being  a  religious  outcast  is  over.  If  he  lives,  he 
may  yet  be  photographed  in  the  centre  of  a  group  of 
the  best  liberals,  saying,  "I  am  a  liberal.  I  shall  not 
swerve  in  this  principle,  which  is  of  divine  origin." 

It  is,  in  a  word,  a  tremendous  ego.  Yet  as  I  talked  to 
him  in  those  forty  minutes  I  felt  it  could  be  a  tremendously 
valuable  ego.  Split  and  unreconciled,  it  is  capable  of  find- 
ing its  satisfaction  at  the  cost  of  reality,  but  welded  and 
reconciled  to  fact,  it  is  the  sort  of  ego  out  of  which  great 
careers  alone  are  made. 

SO  far  he  is  in  the  balance.  He  looked  to  me  like 
a  healthy  man.  His  daily  fencing  and  horseback  rid- 
ing have  not  kept  him  from  beginning  to  curve  a  little. 
The  fourth  button  of  his  waistcoat  slants  outward.  But  his 
color  is  a  clear  olive,  his  eyes  are  bright,  his  face  is  elastic. 
Sometimes  he  uses  his  eyes  as  if  an  electric  light  had  been 
turned  on  inside,  but  this  ocular  phenomenon,  usual  among 
small  boys,  did  not  impress  me.  It  only  occurred  once.  I 
could  see  no  sign  of  the  wound  that  Miss  Gibson  had  given 
him.  His  hands,  white  and  well  cared-for,  were  not  nervous- 
ly employed.  He  gestured  with  his  right  hand,  but  as  I 
was  so  busy  keeping  my  eyes  on  his  face  not  to  lose  his 
attention  for  a  second,  I  am  not  certain  how  many  gestures 
he  perpetrated.  The  impression  of  balance  and  reserve 
force  was  helped  by  his  patience.  He  did  not  hurry  his 
visitor.  He  did  not  exhibit  self-importance.  He  is  not  the 
man  to  tell  anecdotes  or  slap  his  caller's  knee,  but  he  has 
none  of  the  tricks  of  bilious  magnates,  uneasy  intellectuals, 
purposeful  or  cautious  Anglo-Saxons.  As  a  social  being  I 
liked  him.  An  idea  is  to  him  something  credible  and  almost 
palpable,  worthy  of  his  real  attention.  He  meets  one's  mind, 
and  he  is  ready  to  be  understood. 

He  is  capable,  I  am  told,  of  all  sorts  of  gestures  and 
stunts  which,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  spring  out  of  the 
situation  as  he  conceives  it.  He  has  talked  about  the  "barri- 
cades," and  practically  written  editorials  with  a  bayonet 
dipped  in  blood,  and  he  has  frowned  like  his  fellow-country- 
man Napoleon,  whom  he  much  resembles.  But  what  one 
feels  in  a  "private  talk,"  as  he  called  it  in  English,  is  the 
sparing  use  he  makes  of  the  "human,  all  too  human."  In 
this  narrow  sense  he  is  not  a  demagogue.  It  is  part  of 
his  drama  in  relation  to  himself  that  he  cannot  surrender 
himself  into  sympathy.  He  pulls  himself  aloof  relentlessly. 
He  is  impersonal.  He  lifts  the  drawbridge  to  make  sure 
it  is  working.  His  ego  is  eternally  vigilant. 

It  is  this  sincere  drama  with  himself  that  inspires  many 
of  his  acts  supposedly  demagogic.  Take  that  appearance  on 
the  bridge  of  his  ship  when  he  was  passing  to  Libya  through 
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the  straits  of  Messina.  Two  searchlights  played  on  him  as 
he  stood  there,  his  face  bandaged  from  the  wound  he  re- 
ceived a  few  hours  earlier,  his  nose  under  the  bandages  a 
blob  of  excruciating  pain.  To  do  this  exalted  him.  Danger 
stimulates  him.  He  is  far  too  imaginative,  I  believe,  not  to 
be  horribly  depressed  at  times  at  the  thought  of  being  assas- 
sinated, and  this  depression  might  even  find  release  in  vin- 
dictive or  angry  decisions.  But  the  real  man  is  on  trial 
with  himself.  He  is  braced  by  opposition.  The  word 
lache  is  the  most  contemptuous  word  in  his  vocabulary,  as 
the  word  discipline  is  perhaps  his  favorite.  The  fact  that 
his  associates  want  him  to  move  to  the  Palazzo  Venezia 
where  his  apartments  can  be  in  the  same  building  as  his 
office,  is  a  sign  of  their  solicitude  rather  than  his  own.  So 
it  seems  to  the  outsider.  He  owes  to  the  war,  I  believe, 
this  grip  on  his  personality  which  comes  to  a  man  from 
conquering  his  nerves  and  his  imagination.  But  this  con- 
quest is  over-exalted  by  him.  The  war  is  therefore  a  hal- 
lowed experience  for  him,  and  he  has  savored  his  courage 
with  too  exclusive  satisfaction. 

He  has  humor.  When  I  asked  him  if  Berini  might  not 
have  to  finish  the  building  that  Michelangelo  had  begun, 
he  told  me  with  a  smile  of  the  town  to  whom  he  had  sent 
a  message  the  day  before  saying  he  would  deal  with  its  case 
in  1932.  The  humor  of  this  date,  which  was  central  for 
him,  was  utterly  wasted  on  the  Fascist  editorial  writers  in 
the  Roman  papers.  They  are  so  busy  interpreting  Holy 
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Writ  that  they  haven't  laughed  for  four  years.  But  while 
Mussolini  in  private  can  thoroughly  enjoy  his  own  in- 
genuity, this  wine,  like  most  Italian  wines,  is  not  for  ex- 
portation. 

Hence  the  photographic  apparatus  that  faces  his  desk. 
Hence  the  seriousness  with  which  he  tells  you  that  the 
Fascio  is  now  the  emblem  of  the  state.  His  face  is  an 
ikon.  He  permits  it.  It  is  displayed  by  order  on  certain 
buildings.  When  you  buy  his  photograph — and  in  an  hour 
I  bought  48  different  poses — the  salesman  says,  "Lo  con- 
serve bene."  He  is  "the  Father  of  the  country,  the  fountain 
of  grace."  The  technique  of  the  Vatican  is  not  beneath  him. 

HIS  sane  basis  for  running  Italy  as  a  one-man  show 
can  be  apologized  for  by  his  pride  and  passion  as  an 
Italian,  which  is  fundamental.  When  I  told  him  I  had  seen 
the  Italian  colony  at  Agen  in  France,  his  face  lighted  up, 
he  settled  back  in  his  chair  saying,  "Ah,  this  is  interesting!" 
In  regard  to  Italy  he  is  no  more  monstrous  than  any  captain 
of  industry,  who  has  never  heard  of  the  absurd  democratic 
method  of  "councils"  and  "representation."  Mussolini 
grasps  Italy  as  a  whole.  The  vision  at  moments  is  specific 
and  workmanlike.  He  controls  it.  Then,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  that  tremendous  ego  of  which  he  is  the  custodian, 
it  is  likely  to  break  away  from  him,  he  is  likely  to  mix  up 
the  quantitative  with  the  qualitative,  to  smash  the  baby  on 
the  head  so  that  it  can  be  quiet  eonugh  for  him  to  give  it 
supper.  I  do  not  see  this  as  cruelty  and  brutality  in  the 
first  degree.  I  see  it  as  one  of  the  tragedies  of  his  perhaps 
ungovernable  nature. 

In  this  struggle  that  he  has  undertaken  to  impose  his  will, 
Mussolini  has  no  .doubt  given  to  his  ego  the  rights,  titles 
and  privileges  of  creative  integrity.  To  prove  to  himself 
that  he  has  integrity,  he  vacillates  between  believing  "all  is 
permitted"  and  then,  in  an  explosion  when  others  say  to 
him,  "it  is  not  permitted,"  having  his  acces  de  violence. 

This  is  why  he  is  malignant.  This  is  why  Amendola  and 
Matteotti  arise  from  their  graves  to  accuse  him.  This  is 
why,  if  he  does  not  abandon  his  cold  and  aggressive  formulae, 
he  must  push  on  toward  the  precipice.  In  short,  he  sorely 
needs  conditions  of  political  sanity  which  it  is  part  of  his 
egoism  to  deny  himself.  A  man  of  this  inordinate  type 
needs  to  be  surrounded  by  people  who  have  some  re- 
spect for  the  truth.  His  own 
shrewdness,  which  is  great, 
is  not  enough.  He  is  the  sort 
of  man  who  soars  into  theory 
much  too  easily,  and  who 
needs  to  be  reminded  by  stable 
and  prosaic  advisers  that 
statesmanship  cannot  become 
a  psychological  pantomime. 

But  where  are  those  ad- 
visors to  be  found?  The  Pope 
has  his  cardinals.  The  Presi- 
dent has  his  cabinet  and  his 
Washington  correspondents. 
The  more  megalomaniac  of 
Americans,  such  as  the  late 
J.  P.  Morgan,  are  limited  in 
their  czardom.  But  Mussolini, 
who  has  very  little  back  tp 
his  head,  who  needs  balance. 


is  too  impetuous  and  imperious  a  nature  to  tolerate  the 
criticism  that  can  alone  be  his  safeguard  and  his  rudder. 
Every  time  in  our  conversation  that  I  brought  in  the  idea 
of  critics  and  criticism,  I  saw  that  solemn  look  come  into 
his  face  with  which  wives  are  so  familiar.  He  does  not 
like  the  bit.  Being  a  rather  more  intelligent  man  than 
Roosevelt,  he  did  not  impinge  on  any  small  challenge  to 
his  pride,  and  I  admired  immensely  his  refusal  to  employ 
the  frock  coat  as  a  defence  against  inquiry.  But  his  mech- 
anism for  rejecting  criticism  has  been  rationalized  to  an 
alarming  extent,  just  as  his  monopoly  of  every  important 
cabinet  office  is  a  psychological  symptom  far  more  than  it  is 
an  administrative  necessity.  The  man  needs  critics,  and  he 
has  not  got  them.  He  is  beginning  to  live  in  the  most  un- 
real of  all  worlds — as  unreal  as  the  world  in  which  a 
poisonous  fungus  like  Rasputin  could  come  to  its  luxurious 
perfection.  By  "unreal"  I  also  mean  impatient  of  humble 
human  process.  When  you  talk  to  Nansen  about  trans- 
planting 50,000  Greeks,  you  realize  that  Nansen  is  strictly 
aware  of  the  roots  below  the  surface.  For  Mussolini,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  transplantation  of  a  million  is  credible. 
He  thinks  in  round  numbers,  like  prospectus  writers.  He 
has  in  him  that  trait  which  led  Lloyd  George  during  the 
peace  treaty  to  put  down  his  pudgy  fingers  somewhere  on 
the  map  of  Asia  Minor  and  say,  "I  must  have  this!"  as  if 
it  could  be  wrapped  up  and  delivered  next  morning. 

This  capacity  for  theory  is  natural  to  an  Italian  who 
came  into  his  political  program  in  and  through  the  World 
War.  Yet  at  the  mention  of  Lloyd  George,  I  must  con- 
fess, a  smile  hovers  on  Mussolini's  lips,  and  he  breathes 
"sodalisme  denicotinisee"  and  a  word  that  sounds  remark- 
ably like  "Mosley." 

It  is  this  kind  of  proportion  and  comedy  that  makes 
one  forget  his  hot  brain,  and  believe  he  might  be  used 
for  Italy.  But  he  understands  too  well  the  art  of  the 
Black  Hundreds,  the  muzzling  of  the  press,  the  spy  sys- 
tem, the  pogrom.  Those  who  hail  him  as  Caesar  beckon 
him  onward.  There  are  few  signs  of  positive  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Church,  the  Army  or  the  Monarchy  against 
this  development.  His  machine  is  too  powerful.  His  cal- 
culation and  audacity  are  too  brilliant.  Sane  as  he 
sounds  when  one  talks  to  him,  the  hero  of  Le  Rouge  et 
Le  Noir  glides  out  from  under  those  brown  eyes  and  reveals 

himself,  not  sly,  not  weak,  not 
vicious,  but  eternally  con- 
structing in  terms  of  Italy  the 
tragi-comedy  of  an  egoism. 

NAPOLEON'S  egoism, 
plus  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  reduced  the  stature  of 
the  French  male  by  two  inches. 
The  Italians  are  already  a 
very  short  people.  I  left 
Mussolini's  presence  wishing 
that  he  had  around  him  some 
associates  who  could  talk  the 
truth  to  him,  instead  of  cam- 
eras and  portrait-makers,  in- 
stead of  persons  who  are 
either  licking  his  boots  or 
waiting  for  a  chance  to  step 
into  them. 


The  Italy  of  Mussolini,  reproduced  from  the  drawing  by  Damiano  Damiani  published  in  La  Rivista 
illustrata  del  Popolo  d'ltalia  for  November  1926 
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By  ARNALDO  MUSSOLINI 

No  more  spirited  or  revealing  spokesman  for  fascism  could  be  found  than 
Arnaldo  Mussolini,  brother  of  the  premier.  They  have  been  associated  in  the 
editing  of  11  Popolo  d'ltalia  ever  since  Benito  Mussolini  founded  it  in  1914. 
Once  Benito  became  premier,  Arnaldo  became  director  and  principal  editor  of 
the  newspaper,  which,  in  a  certain  way,  is  the  official  organ  of  the  Fascist  gov- 
ernment. His  writing,  widely  current  throughout  Italy,  is  fresh  and  unhack- 
neyed beyond  its  borders.  "A  Noi"  is  the  Fascisti  "Hail." 


T   is   both  significant   and   encouraging  that 
movement,    sprung    from    the    genius 


our 


of  one  man,  from  his  ifaith  in  the  destinies 
of  the  Italian  people,  and  from  that  moral 
staunchness  of  his  that  might  truly  be  called 
Roman,  has  become  an  object  of  stud}' 

outside  of   the   boundaries   of    Italy   and    even   of   Europe. 

History    records    movements    which     though    led    by    men 


of  unquestioned  power  and  of  mighty  aspirations  never 
could  overstep  their  narrow  bounds,  and  soon  exhausted 
themselves.  But  fascism  has  already  spread  beyond  the 
Italian  borders.  Some  of  its  principles  are  being  in- 
corporated in  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  other  states — 
monarchies  and  republics  alike.  They  are  relied  upon 
to  fix  new  bearings  for  the  distressed  and  storm-tossed 
public  consciousness  that  has  issued  from  the  World  War. 
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ical  disappointments  and  disillusionments.  At 
Versailles,  Italy  had  been  crushed  ;  her  rights  were 
ignored,  her  aspirations  derided.  In  the  midst  of 
this  pervading  abjectness,  there  was  one  sole  flash 
of  noble  indignation:  d'Annunzio's  occupation  of 
Piume.  For  the  rest,  craven  renunciation,  every- 
where, in  everything.  The  government  was  even 
discussing  the  advisability  of  granting  the  Yugo- 
Slavs  a  border  line  at  the  very  gates  of  Trieste, 
and  demagogic  poltroonery  compelled  us  to  aban- 
don Valona  in  Albania  in  spite  of  the  enormous 
sacrifices  we  had  undergone  on  its  account,  and 
in  spite  also  of  the  fact  that  our  occupation  had 
brought  a  new  civilization  to  that  country  ever 
harassed  by  alternating  factions.  Our  little 
colonial  world  too  was  astir.  We  barely  held  our 
own  in  the  ports  of  Tripoli  and  Bengasi. 

This  advanced  political  decay  was  accompanied 
by  a  monetary  derangement  that  was  draining 
off  the  wealth  of  the  entire  country. 

In  the  midst  of  these  dangers,  and  out  of  the 
ruins  of  all  our  hopes  heroically  entertained 
through  the  sacrifice  of  a  victorious  war,  fascism 
arose  as  a  movement  of  reaction  inspired  by 
patriotic  exasperation.  Benito  Mussolini  through 
the  powerful  call  of  his  newspaper,  Popolo 
d'ltalia,  rallied  round  himself  all  the  faithful  of 
Italy  who  still  believed  in  her  destinies.  He 
draughted  a  brief  constitution  for  this  new  or- 
ganization now  called  Fasci  Italiani  di  Com- 
battiniento  which  he  hurled  with  every  means,  of 
violence  or  of  persuasion,  against  red  radicalism 
and  against  the  ruling  middle  class  which  had 
proved  itself  woefully  unequal  to  its  task. 


From  a  drawing  for  Survey  Graphic  by  Chiapelli 

The  medieval  background  0}  fascism — 

FASCISM  in  its  preliminary  phase,  was  not  mere  reac- 
tion to  bolshevism.  It  came  forward  with  a  positive 
social  content  of  its  own.  Patriotic  fervor,  desire  for 
discipline,  and  voluntary  acceptance  of  one's  own  social  and 
political  rank  were  its  distinctive  features.  It  is  not,  however, 
my  intention  to  minimize  the  bolshevik  menace.  Any  one 
who  lived  through  the  stormy  years  that  immediately 
followed  the  close  of  the  World  War  understands 
how  close  we  came  to  national  disintegration.  The 
Russian  revolution  was  overflowing  westward.  The  red 
troops  at  the  gates  of  Warsaw  were  pointing  to  more  distant 
goals:  to  Germany,  to  the  Balkans,  to  the  Adriatic.  Clever 
messengers  of  panic  with  their  insensate  doctrines  were 
preparing  the  ground  for  the  advent  of  bolshevism.  In  spite 
of  the  failure  of  socialistic  attempts  in  Hungary,  in 
Germany  and  in  Vienna,  people  in  Italy  expected  from 
day  to  day  the  dictatorship  of  workers  and  farmers.  The 
occupation  of  the  factories  countenanced  by  Giolitti  who, 
in  the  name  of  liberalism  had  dominated  the  public  life 
of  Italy  ifor  thirty  years,  showed  clearly  that  the  old 
organism  was  no  longer  capable  of  withstanding  the  im- 
patient attacks  of  destructive  mobs.  The  situation  was 
critical.  A  counter  movement  was  inevitable. 

Economic  discontent,  moreover,  was  aggravated  by  polit- 
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HE  years  which  had  followed  the  proclama- 
tion of  Italian  unity  and  of  Rome  as  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom,  should  be  studied  by  those 
who  wish  to  understand  the  present  situation. 
Italy  matured  her  national  consciousness  in  the  light  of  her 
past  history — her  ancient  military  exploits,  the  majesty  of 
Roman  law,  the  toils  and  accomplishments  of  past  genera- 
tions. The  memory  of  Rome  has  ever  been  the  main 
spiritual  constituent  of  Italian  nationalism.  To  this  was 
added  the  glorious  civilization  that  came  to  us  from  the 
city  states.  We  felt  that  our  Italic  stock  was  not  effete. 
We  hoped  that  Italian  unity  would  restore  to  our  people 
something  of  their  former  grandeur. 

In  fact,  between  1870  and  1914  there  were  indications 
of  an  endeavor  to  enrich  our  modern  life  by  reclaiming  the 
heritage  of  our  ancient  civilization.  But  all  those  who 
tried  to  inspire  the  masses  with  a  willingness  to  make 
modern  Italy  worthy  of  her  past  met  repeatedly  with  in- 
vincible apathy  if  not  with  theoretical  hostility.  Liberalism 
held  its  own  as  the  least  harmful  of  political  doctrines, 
while  socialism,  an  importation  from  Germany  and  France, 
and  imposed  arbitrarily  upon  the  Italian  tradition,  turned 
out  to  be  a  school  for  political  corruption.  There  had  come 
to  be  a  huge  abyss  between  the  enthusiasm  of  the  forerun- 
ners and  the  absenteeism  of  the  masses,  trained  as  they  were 
to  belief  in  the  miraculous  efficacy  of  socialistic  dogma  and 
at  the  same  time  lulled  to  inaction  by  the  swift  rotation 
of  the  alternating  liberal  and  democratic  governments. 
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Crispi  was  a  precursor  of  strong  politics  as 
Carducci  was  of  the  classical  revival.  Both  of  them 
deserved  a  better  fortune.  Recognition  of  their 
noble  endeavours  and  of  the  soundness  of  their 
views  came  only  later  as  a  consequence  of  the 
World  War  and  of  the  Fascist  revolution.  The 
war  was  sentimentally  explicable  as  the  necessary 
condition  for  redeeming  Trent  and  Trieste.  It 
had  its  origin  however  in  the  fateful  and  obscure 
biddings  of  our  social  instinct  which  made  it 
imperative  for  us  to  take  part  in  it  in  order 
that  we  might  afterwards  join  in  the  assises 
of  peace  on  a  par  with  the  great  powers  of  the 
world. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  refer  to  our  role  in 
the  war.  The  Italian  people  can  by  the  mere  force 
of  figures  give  evidence  of  their  heroism,  of  their 
power,  of  their  sacrifices.  This  solemn  testimony 
cannot  possibly  be  waived ;  and  the  rights  thus 
won  should  meet  with  due  recognition.  Italy  in 
1918  was  hopefully  exalted  by  victory,  and  the 
joy  of  those  days  was  bound  up  in  the  vision  of 
a  glorious  and  prosperous  future  that  would  surely 
arrive. 

IT  would  be  idle  now  to  insist  on  the  shameful 
conduct  of  the  Socialists  in  the  aftermath  of 
the  war,  and  on  the  inexplicable  and  sinful  for- 
bearance of  the  liberals.  Were  we  to  enumerate 
all  the  wrongs  committed  by  those  who  either 
through  ignorance  or  through  ill  will  harmed  our 
country,  we  might  almost  be  led  to  despair  of  the 
soundness  and  force  of  our  race.  Against  this 
host  of  evil  powers,  the  Fasces  moved  in  arms 
bent  upon  stopping  the  systematic  sabotage  of  the 
results  of  victory.  We  were  weighed  down,  it  is 
true,  by  a  huge  deficit  in  our  budget,  by  an  ex- 
cessive population,  by  adverse  immigration  laws 
in  foreign  countries,  by  the  complete  relaxation 
of  all  discipline,  by  disorder  in  all  ranks  of  society, 
by  the  collapse  of  our  public  service,  and  by  our  diplomatic 
check  at  Versailles,  so  that  those  first  months  were  full 
of  anguish,  full  of  indignant  revolt  against  the  sins  of 
the  socialists,  and  against  the  incompetence  of  the  liberals, 
both  of  which  increased  as  the  situation  grew  worse. 
But  the  Fascists  persevered  in  their  devotion  and  in  their 
violence.  It  may  be  difficult  for  Americans  who  have 
a  different  mentality  from  ours  to  comprehend  and 
justify  the  phenomenon  of  violence.  Violence  when 
properly  and  opportunely  employed  has  a  moral  con- 
tent of  great  value.  In.  the  period  I  am  referring  to, 
sermons,  teachings,  suasions  were  insufficient  and  even 
futile.  It  soon  appeared  to  the  elite  of  thought  and  action 
that  the  only  way  to  face  the  situation  was  to  attack 
mightily  and  bodily  the  howling  mobs  of  bolshevism. 
Courage  was  the  guiding  virtue  of  the  Fascists;  Italy  was 
their  goal,  their  leader  and  maker,  II  Duce,  Mussolini.  We 
had  innumerable  martyrs,  but  we  were  ever  accompanied 
by  success  as  .we  stormed  and  destroyed  the  socialistic 
strongholds  and  the  communistic  chambers  of  labor.  Soon, 
a  sense  of  graver  responsibility  came  upon  our  more  rep- 
resentative men.  The  obtuseness  of  the  leaders  of  the  op- 
position, however,  their  scorn  for  us,  and  even  outside 
help,  fortunately  (as  we  see  it  now)  prevented  an  exact 
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—and  fascism's  modern  stage 

appraisal  of  the  forces  of  fascism.  The  last  Anti-Fascist 
attempt  was  the  insensate  general  strike  of  July  1922, 
proclaimed  with  great  apparatus  of  'force  by  the  Socialists 
and  by  the  other  labor  organizations. 

Then  came  the  end.  The  government  helplessly  capitu- 
lated while  the  Fascists  seized  all  the  branches  of  the  public 
services  and  operated  the  railroads,  the  postoffices,  the  tele- 
graphs; they  maintained  order  and  discipline  in  the  factories, 
in  the  cities  and  in  the  fields.  The  strikers  beaten  on  every 
side  confessed  their  defeat  and  scattered. 

THE  exploits  of  fascism  deserve  recognition:  they  are 
great  achievements  of  a  political,  military  and  syndical 
power.  Even  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  we  realized  the  fun- 
damental importance  of  labor  questions  and  of  state  authority. 
Without  mincing  its  terms,  fascism  began  at  the  very  star: 
to  oppose  demagogic  currents  and  to  guard  itself  against 
the  snares  of  liberalism.  Those  who  misrepresent  historical 
events  affirm  that  at  the  time  of  the  March  on  Rome,  the 
red  menace  had  come  to  an  end.  This  is  false,  for  bol- 
shevism was  still  dangerously  active;  it  had  penetrated  the 
small  country  towns;  it  was  undermining  our  bureaucracy; 
it  was  tampering  with  our  army  and  navy,  and  was  not 
without  influence  on  the  Church. 
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The  Liberal  party,  become  powerless,  had  abandoned  its 
post.  Mr.  Facta,  three  times  empowered  to  form  a  ministry, 
could  not  with  all  his  efforts  keep  his  men  together.  In 
the  meantime  fascism  was  developing  its  leaders,  was 
gathering  its  weapons,  was  hurling  its  legions  on  Rome. 

The  seizure  of  the  capital, 
which  has  been  painted  by  rene- 
gades as  a  comfortable  excursion, 
was  instead  a  difficult  feat  of 
military  preparation.  Rome  was 
the  objective  upon  which  the 
legions  of  the  South,  of  Tuscany, 
of  the  Marches  and  of  the 
Abruzzi  converged,  each  com- 
manded by  valiant  leaders.  Their 
followers  were  men  of  faith  and 
enthusiasm — veterans  and  heroes 
of  the  World  War.  Their  bold 
march  did  not  meet  with  de- 
termined military  resistance ;  but 
had  that  happened,  measures  had 
previously  been  taken  to  insure 
success. 

The  Italian  army,  the  glorious 

army  of  Vittorio  •  Veneto,  was  not  drawn  into  the  fray. 
This  example  of  rectitude  worthy  of  serious  consideration, 
was  at  the  same  time  an  indication  of  our  future  strength. 
For  so  long  as  the  army  refrains  from  taking  sides,  and 
solely  obedient  to  its  commander,  develops  skill  and 
morale  that  is  to  be  used  only  against  a  foreign  enemy,  the 
country  is  well  protected  and  has  nothing  to  fear. 

Fascism  won  its  victory  just  in  time.  Italy  was  on  the 
verge  of  collapse.  The  country  was  in  such  condition  that 
if  the  historic  march  had  been  delayed  a  little  longer,  the 
Soviets — alas!  the  liberal  Soviets — would  have  given  Italy 
the  last  grotesque  experiment  of  demagogy. 

OTATESMEN  and  would-be  political  advisers  should 
^^  beware  of  preconceived  notions.  Before  passing  judg- 
ment the  critic  should  (familiarize  himself  with  the  history, 
the  nature,  the  qualities,  the  aspirations  of  a  people.  A 
revolution  likewise  should  not  be  appraised  merely  by  the 
number  of  its  victims  or  by  its  excesses:  it  should  be 
studied  serenely  and  without  prejudice. 

No  one,  not  even  our  worst  enemy,  will  dare  say  that 
Mussolini  after  his  victorious  march  on  Rome  and  his 
assumption  of  full  powers,  had  an  easy  task  before  him. 

The  state  was  almost  bankrupt ;  national  cohesion  had 
been  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  the  gravest  internal 
problems  were  clamoring  for  a  solution.  Foreign  countries 
were  looking  on,  suspiciously.  The  party  was  reconstituting 
itself  in  watchful  waiting;  but  the  enemies  of  fascism, 
bent  upon  revenge  and  filled  with  hatred,  were  plotting 
to  fall  upon  us  Ifrom  out  of  the  masonic  lairs,  those  typical 
dens  of  Italian  plotters.  Today  there  are  facile  critics  who 
state  that  Mussolini  would  have  done  better  had  he,  im- 
mediately after  the  march  on  Rome,  proclaimed  the  excep- 
tional laws  which  were  approved  only  recently,  and  em- 
ployed force  to  rid  himself  of  his  opponents,  to  break  up 
hostile  parties,  and  to  form  his  cabinet  out  of  uncompromis- 
ing Fascists. 

But  Mussolini  showed  his  superior  statesmanship.  He 
did  not  wish  to  repudiate  certain  elements  of  the  old 


political  forces.  He  thought  that  his  determination,  his  self- 
denial,  his  inspiring  disinterestedness  shown  in  his  continuous 
activities  and  in  his  everyday  tasks,  would  disarm  his  worst 
enemies,  and  bring  about  a  sincere  reconciliation.  He  not 
only  thought  thus  but  acted  accordingly. 

The'  first  result  of  Mussolini's 
assumption  of  power  was  the  re- 
turn of  perfect  discipline  and  of 
orderly  subordination.  America, 
which  enjoys  a  deserved  emi- 
nence and  a  merited  fortune, 
owes  its  position  not  solely  to 
the  natural  characteristics  of  its 
people  but  also  to  their  sense  of 
duty  and  to  their  obedience  to 
laws.  Our  people  on  the  other 
hand,  wonderful  as  they  are  in 
intellectual  attainments,  •  have 
ever  been  prone  to  insubordina- 
tion. It  has  been  the  task  of  this 
new  historic  movement  to  de- 
velop in  them  a  sense  of  disci- 
brother  o/  11  Duce  pline,  to  harmonize  Latin  in- 
spiration with  the  firmness  of 

the  northern  people.  Mussolini  at  all  times  an  advocate 
and  a  living  example  of  strenuous  and  disinterested  activity, 
has  proved  himself  the  man  for  this  task. 

FASCISM  has  been  criticized  for  its  lack  of  programs, 
for  the  uncertainty  of  its  principles,  for  its  practice 
of  polishing  up  old  theories  and  presenting  them  as  new 
doctrines,  (for  its  tendency  to  live  day  by  day  tentatively. 
But  programs  are  not  to  be  traced  by  close  scrutiny,  like 
lodes  of  gold.  A  program  is  life  itself  in  harmony  with 
past  history  and  with  well  grounded  future  aspirations. 
Rifrid  schemes  are  better  suited  to  business  concerns  than 
they  are  to  the  life  of  a  people.  What  is  required  is 
ideas,  clear  and  simple,  and  above  all,  suited  to  the  ethos 
of  the  people.  Mussolini  himself  in  a  solemn  and  categorical 
affirmation  gave  a  central  and  'fruitful  idea.  He  set  forth 
in  these  words  the  principle  of  all  our  action,  the  end  of 
all  our  efforts: 

"Nothing  outside  of  the  State:  All  within  the  State: 
Nothing  against  the  State." 

(Italians  for  too  long  a  time  had  accustomed  themselves 
to  revile  the  nation.  The  role  of  the  state  was  looked  upon 
as  that  of  the  policeman  and  of  the  tax  collector.  It  was 
high  time  that  a  loftier  and  truer  conception  be  instilled  in 
the  minds  of  the  people.  None  of  those  whose  pride  and 
ifortune  it  was  to  be  born  Italians  should  ever  again  be 
allowed  to  feel  that  they  were  outside  of,  and  hostile  to, 
the  state  and  the  nation.  The  qualities  of  our  race  were 
and  are  priceless ;  it  was  simply  a  question  of  potentiating 
them  through  order  and  discipline.  We  have  in  our  racial 
constituents  all  the  elements  of  success.  We  have  produced 
thinkers  and  creators  of  the  highest  order,  inventors  who 
have  benefited  the  entire  world ;  we  have  a  working  class, 
thrifty  and  sober  and  active,  that  has  helped  to  build  up 
many  parts  of  the  world.  Fascism  arose  when  Italians 
realized  the  high  value  of  these  past  attainments,  the 
persistence  of  the  character  that  produced  them,  the  neces- 
sity of  making  this  an  active  force  in  the  present  and  for 
the  future.  This  realization  (Continued  on  page  746) 
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By  GAETANO  SALVEMINI 


ASCIST  propaganda  has  spread  the  legend 
outside  Italy  that  the  re-establishment  of 
public  peace  and  justice  is  the  greatest  benefit 
which  triumphant  Fascism  has  bestowed  upon 
the  country. 

History  is  very  different. 

First,  to  go  back  to  1922.    On  the  night  of 
December    17,   in   Turin,   a  city  of   400,000 


inhabitants,  a  certain  baker,  once 
an  anarchist,  now  a  Fascist, 
asked  some  of  his  Fascist  friends 
to  "give  a  lesson"  to  a  young 
man  whom  he  charged  with  hav- 
ing induced  his  two  daughters, 
both  under  age,  to  leave  home. 
The  Fascists  attacked  the  young 
man,  who,  after  being  wounded 
in  the  legs,  killed  two  of  his 
assailants. 

On  the  pretext  of  avenging 
their  dead  comrades,  but  really 
to  assert  their  power  over  a 
compactly  anti-Fascist  city,  the 
heads  of  the  Turin  Fascio  on  the 
following  morning  gave  orders 
for  a  Fascist  mobilization  to 
carry  out  reprisals.  A  detach- 
ment took  possession  of  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Confederation  of 
local  Trade  Unions  (Camera  del 
Lavoro)  and  set  fire  to  the  build- 
ing by  means  of  an  incendiary 
bomb.  A  workman,  the  secretary 
of  the  metal-workers,  was  drag- 
ged behind  a  motor  lorry  and 
his  shapeless  and  unrecognizable 
corpse  was  abandoned  in  the 
street. 

At  the  same  time,  another 
"squad"  appeared  before  the 
offices  of  the  State  Railway  as 
the  employes  were  leaving  for 
dinner,  and  compelled  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Turin  branch  of  the 
railwaymen's  union  to  get  into 
their  car,  took  him  to  the  open 
country  and  shot  him  dead. 
Two  other  workers,  Zurletti  and 
Pochettino,  were  taken  from  their 
homes,  in  another  car,  and  driven 
outside  the  city:  one  was  killed, 
the  other  seriously  wounded  and 
left  for  dead.  Even  less  ceremony 
was  shown  in  the  cases  of 
Ohiolero,  a  tramway  conductor, 


Qaetano  Salvemini 

The  Case  Against  Fascism 

Scores  of  American  audiences 
have  in  the  past  few  weeks  listened 
to  this  Italian  scholar  who  in  1925 
was  thrown  into  prison  by  the  Fas- 
cists, and  resigned  from  his  chair  of 
history  at  Florence.  Not  since  Ma- 
zaryk  came  to  us  with  his  plea  for 
Czech  aspirations  have  we  had  his 
counterpart  among  us.  Fascism 
turned  the  teacher  of  history  into  a 
passionate  exponent  of  liberalism. 

How  Professor  Salvemini  turns 
the  technique  of  the  historian  to  ac- 
count in  his  indictment  of  dictator- 
ship, this  article  reveals.  He  doc- 
uments his  charges;  and  the  man  and 
his  message  deserve  a  hearing  in  a 
country  which  has  ever  given  ear  to 
champions  of  human  liberty. 


and  Anicono,  a  railwayman.  The  former,  who  was  sur- 
prised at  table,  was  shot  down  before  the  eyes  of  his  wife 
and  child.  The  latter  was  compelled  to  get  out  of  bed  and 
come  into  the  street,  where  he  was  killed,  while  his  wife 
and  child  were  driven  from  their  home  in  the  night,  and 
their  furniture  'thrown  out  of  the  windows,  saturated  with 
petrol,  and  set  on  fire.  Another  workman,  named  Turizzo, 
was  awakened,  motored  into  the  country,  and  killed  by 
a  blow  from  a  bludgeon  which  split  his  skull. 

It  would  serve  no  good  pur- 
pose to  continue  this  enumeration 
of  atrocities.  It  was  an  orgy  of 
bloodshed.*  The  Fascist  chief- 
tain, Brandimarte,  declared  in  an 
interview  published  by  the  Secolo 
[December  2O,  1922]  that  he 
himself  had  ordered  and  organ- 
ized these  reprisals,  "to  inflict  a 
terrible  lesson  on  the  revolu- 
tionaries of  Turin." 

Out  of  a  list  of  three  hundred 
revolutionaries  [he  said  to  some 
journalists  on  the  same  day] 
twenty-four  were  selected  and  en- 
trusted to  the  best  "squads"  for 
punishment. 

One  journalist  remarked  that 
the  official  list  of  dead  totalled 
only  fourteen.  Brandimarte  re- 
plied : 

The  Po  will  deliver  up  the  re- 
maining bodies,  if  it  chooses,  un- 
less they  are  found  in  ditches  or 
ravines  or  in  the  brushwood  on 
the  hills  around  Turin — except 
two  who  escaped. 

None  of  those  responsible  for 
the  bloodshed  was  arrested  or 
tried. 

Five  days  later  an  amnesty 
wiped  out  all  crimes,  including 
murder,  if  they  had  been  com- 
mitted with  a  "national  aim." 
In  the  explanatory  memorandum 
which  prefaced  the  decree  this 
was  explicitly  defined  as  a  "Fas- 
cist aim."  Thus  the  Turin  mur- 
derers, having  had  a  Fascist  aim, 


*  Repaci,  La  Straze  di  Torino  ("The 
Carnage  in  Turin")  Milan,  Societa 
Editrice  "Avanti,"  1924.  At  the  time,  no 
paper  dared  to  give  an  account  of  these 
facts  for  fear  of  being  sacked  by  the 
Fascists.  But  in  the  summer  of  1924, 
after  the  Matteotti  murder,  the  moral 
revolt  in  the  country  rendered  the 
Fascists  powerless  for  a  few  months. 
The^  papers  profited  by  this  short  period 
of  liberty  to  recall  many  of  the  crimes 
about  which  they  had  up  till  then  ob- 
served an  enforced  silence.  None  of 
Repaci's  statements  have  been  challenged 
jr  contradicted. 
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were  included  in  the  amnesty.  In  a  speech  made  in  Turin 
an  January  i,  1923,  the  Fascist  member  of  parliment,  De 
vTecchi,  under-secretary  of  state  in  Mussolini's  cabinet,  said  : 

"Yes,  the  reaction  of  a  few  days  ago  was  necessary:  and 
though  I  was  not  here,  I  accept  the  responsibility  for  all  that 
happened." 

[n  January  1923,  Brandimarte  was  appointed  to  the  post 
)f  consul  of  the  Volunteer  Militia  for  National  Defence,  a 
-ank  equal  to  that  of  colonel  in  the  army,  while  De  Vecchi 
ivas  first  made  general  of  the  militia,  then  given  the 
;itle  of  count,  and  subsequently  appointed  governor  of 
somaliland. 

It  may  be  argued  that  these  happenings  at  Turin  a  few 
•veeks  after  the  "March  on  Rome,"  should  be  regarded  as 
:he  last  upheavals  of  the  revolutionary  movement  which 
jreceded  the  Fascist  conquest  of  the  government;  some 
andslips  were  unavoidable  in  the  early  months  of  the 
'new  era." 

Then  let  us  go  forward  four  years  ;  which  brings  us  to 
ast  autumn. 


1QO  f-\      -After  tne  attempts  on  Mussolini's  life  made 
S  £s\J»    by   the   dissident   Fascist   Anteo  Zamboni   at 
Bologna  on  October  31,  1926,  the  "propaganda"  sent  out  to 
:he  world  announced  that  Mussolini  had  given  orders  to  his 
:riends  that  "no  one  must  lose  his  head." 

The  immediate  results  of  the  Dace's  command  was  that 
he  high  Fascist  personages  who  were  in  the  car  following 
lis,  took  part  themselves  in  the  lynching  of  Zamboni.  One 


of  them,  Signer  Arconovaldo  Buonaccorsi,  it  the  boy's 
throat  with  his  dagger.  Signor  Balbo,  undf  secretary  for 
national  economy,  shot  twice  at  the  agonizi  body.  The 
lynching  was  carried  out  with  such  rage  th  the  Fascists 
wounded  each  other  and  two  of  them  ha  to  be  taken 
forthwith  to  the  hospital  (  Corriere  della  Sen  November  2, 
1926). 

The  day  following,  in  a  speech  before  a  ]  scist  assembly 
at  Milan,  the  treasurer  general  of  the  Fascia  Party,  Signor 
Marinelli,  (who  had  been  charged  with  bt  ;  a  promoter 
of  the  murder  of  Matteotti,  and  amnestic  on  July  31, 
1925)  reported  that  the  first  words  of  the  uce  after  the 
attempt  made  on  his  life  were  these,  "It  mst  be  made 
known  throughout  Italy  and  the  whole  >rld  that  the 
assailant  was  lynched."  Signor  Turati,  ;•  etary  of  the 
Party,  was  quoted  as  saying  that  "as  a  se<  1  to  this  first 
act  of  justice  carried  out  at  Bologna,  all  n  tl  accomplices 
must  be  struck  at  inexorably."  Now  at  ologna,  2,000 
"moral  accomplices"  had  been  imprisoned  ring  the  days 
preceding  the  apotheosis  of  the  Duce.  (\  10  could  have 
foreseen  that  the  danger  would  rise  from  iong  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  Fascists  themselves?)  Thus  ic  "raw  mate- 
rial" on  which  the  Fascists  could  carry  it  the  Duce's 
orders,  was  lacking  in  Bologna,  where,  in  isequence,  few 
acts  of  violence  took  place.  Not  so  elsewh<  : 


MILAN.    The  printing  premises  of  the  (. 
L'Unita,  were  looted   and  burned,  as  v 
of  the  Socialist  paper  Avanti,  the   headquart 
Union  Council  (or  rather,  of  what  remains  of 
ful  body),  the  offices  of  th 
pany    La    Coltura,    the     o 
houses    of    six    deputies, 
of    Mazzocchi    at    Lambra 
Milan),    was    burned    and 
workmen  Suardi,  Bersani,  ; 
killed.     Two   members   of 
tini  and  Reposi,  and  ninete 
names  are  known,  were  mt 
ly  cudgelled. 


mnunist  paper, 
-e  the  premises 
-s  of  the  Trade 
lat  once  power- 
publishing com- 
ces or  private 
le  timber  yard 

(a  suburb  of 
(estroyed.  The 
d  Barilati,  were 
arliament,  Ben- 

citizens,  whose 

or  less  savage- 


UNDER THE  WINDOWS  OF  PALAZZO  CHIGI 

fhe  day  after  Amendola's  death,  a  Fascist  mob  looted  the  office  o/  his  paper, 
II  Mondo,  and  made  a  demonstration  before  Mussolini's  residence 


BERGAMO.  The  ondary  school 
teacher  Fachery  a  I  the  lawyer 
Briolini  were  flogged.  1  Fascists  looted 
the  house  of  Count  Secco  uardo,  beat  him 
and  forced  him  to  sign  declaration  that 
no  violence  had  been  don  to  him.  Signor 
Gavazzeni,  a  member  oi  Parliament,  was 
dragged  out  of  his  house,  pat  at  along  the 
streets,  and  taken  outside  e  city  to  a  place 
where  a  gallows  had  b  erected.  The 
Fascists  put  a  noose  roi  his  neck  as  if 
they  were  about  to  hang  im.  Before  let- 
ting him  go,  they  nearly  'at  him  to  death. 


ot  hold  of  many 
d  painted  their 
:g  them  the  pro- 
it  Monte  Olim- 
?ment  factory  at 
datore  Rosasco, 
ivers  of  the  dis- 

?nor  Noseda,  a 
of  the  lawyer 
the  priest  Primo 

rhe     latter     was 

he    three   victims 

ee  days. 


The  Fascists 
of    the    opposition 
faces  in  three  colors;    am 
prietor  of   a  clock   factor 
pino,  the  proprietor   of   a 
Pontechiano,     and     Comn 
one  of  the  leading  silk  \ 
trict.      The    houses    of 
member     of     Parliament 
Beltramini-Frontini,  and 
Noiana,     were     sacked, 
severely   bludgeoned    and 
were  put  in  prison  for  t 


TREVISO.     The    Fassts   destroyed    the 
premises  of  the  chemi  Fanoli,  the  offices 
of    the    lawyers    Grollo   nd    Visentini,   the 
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amidst  shouts  ad  insults;    outside  the  city,  they  were  placed 
beneath  a  gallo-s,  and  for  the  last  time,  flogged. 


engineering  woes  of  the  brothers  Ronfini,  and  the  clinic  of  XTAPLES.  The  Fascists  sacked  the  houses  of  the  follow- 
Doctor  Bergaro,  member  of  parliament.  Before  setting  fire  lN  ing:  Senator  Benedetto  Croce,  ex-minister,  the  philos- 
to  this  latter  uilding,  the  Fascists  forcibly  transferred  the  opher  of  world  renown;  the  members  of  Parliament  Rodino, 
forty  patients  t  the  town  hospital ;  three  of  the  sick  men  died  ex-minister,  Labriola,  ex-minister,  Presutti,  professor  of  the 
on  the  way.  Tie  brothers  Ronfini  were  dragged  through  the  University,  Bracco,  the  well-known  dramatist,  Lucci,  Janfolla, 
streets  with  roes  round  their  necks,  spat  upon,  and  whipped  Sandulli;  of  the  journalists,  Scaglione,  Marvasi,  Scarfoglio; 

and   of    the    citizens    Bordiga,   Colozza,   Pistolesi.     Labriola's 
library,  rich  in  work  on  economics,  and  that  of  Bracco,  which 

Vwas  one  of  the  finest  theatrical  collections  in  Italy,  were  both 
he  premises  and  offices  of  the  papers  /    Gaz-  j         .     d      S[  Labriola's  son>  a  b      of  fourteen,  was 

wrecked    and    the   chambers   of   the   lawyer      taken  Yunawares   atBhome>   undressed;    he   was   dragged   about 

the  streets,  and  savagely  whipped. 

Milan,  Bergamo,  Como,  Treviso,  Venice,  Trento,  Genoa, 
Rome,  Naples  are  only  9  of  the  73  most  important  towns  of 
Italy.  Then  there  are  the  other  9,200  towns  of  lesser  im- 
portance. Who  will  ever  succeed  in  making  a  full  account 


r'he  premises  and  offices  of  the  papers  //  Gaz- 
tettino  wte  wrecked  and  the  chambers  of  the  lawyer 
Cornoldi,  also  le  offices  of  the  engineers  Samasso,  Fano,  and 
Carli,  and  that  if  Commendatore  Grubisich.  The  sub-editor 
of  the  Gazzetno,  Stringari,  Commendatore  Grubisich  and 
the  workman  londaini,  were  flogged  till  the  blood  flowed. 
All  the  Christia-Democratic  clubs  of  the  city,  about  fifteen  in 
all,  save  one,  wre  wrecked. 

T'he  Fascists  wrecked  the  offices  of  the  Azione 
Cattolica  (:adquarters  of  the  Christian-Democratic  Or- 
ganizations), th  offices  and  printing  press  of  the  paper  Nuovo 
Trentino,  and  le  headquarters  of  the  Sindacato  Agrario  In- 
dustrlale,  which;  the  centre  of  all  the  Chris- 
tian-DemocratkCooperatives  of  the  district. 


GENOA.  Tie  printing  presses  of  the 
paper  //  Lavoro  were  completely 
wrecked  and  ti  Fascists  tried  to  sack  the 
house  of  the  <-deputy,  Francesco  Rossi, 
when  a  group  f  carabineers,  soldiers  and 
customs  official  appeared.  Two  Fascists 
and  one  carabiter  were  killed  and  twenty 
wounded.  The  Fascists  abandoned  the  en- 
terprise for  thenoment;  but  the  day  after, 
Mussolini  dismsed  the  chief  of  police  at 
Genoa,  for  hayig  protected  the  house  of 
an  anti-Fascist.  On  November  3,  the  Fas- 
cists returned  >  Rossi's  house,  threw  all 
the  furniture  iru  the  street  and  set  fire  to 
it  with  petrol.  They  likewise  wrecked  and 
burned  six  otheihouses  and  numberless  peo- 
ple were  beater  in  the  streets. 

ROME.  '  IvFascists  wrecked  the  prem- 
ises of  the  newspapers  Mondo,  Risorgi- 
mento,  and  Voi  Republicana;  those  of  the 
Reformist  Socialt  Party,  of  the  Intransigent 
Socialist  Party,  of  the  Republican  Party, 
the  headquarter  of  the  International  Con- 
federation of  Tinsport,  the  Morara  print- 
ing premises  andhe  houses  of  the  journalists 
Cianca,  Giannin  Mrs.  Olga  Lerda-Olberg, 
General  Bencivtga,  member  of  parliament, 
Signer  Sardelli,  lember  of  parliament,  Signer 
Ferrari,  ex-gran,  master  of  the  Freemasons, 
Signori  Campaazzi  and  Bombacci,  ex- 
members  of  parLment,  and  Signer  Zanerini, 
secretary  of  thi  Reformist  Socialist  Party. 
Several  shops  inrhe  suburbs  were  also  loot- 
ed. While  son-  Fascists  were  wreaking 
havoc  in  the  hoie  of  Signor  Cianca,  others 
loaded  furniture  clothes  and  linen  on  to  a 
lorry,  and  depa^d  for  an  unknown  desti- 
nation. This  i  how  Mrs.  Lerda-Olberg 
describes  the  hoie  in  which  she  lived,  after 
the  punitive  expdition:  "Four  carabineers 
mount  guard,  ar.  the  public  gazes  curiously 
through  the  emfy  windows  at  the  devasta- 
tion and  disorde  within.  A  sight  like  this 
in  one  of  the  rineipal  streets  of  the  new 
Rome!  The  catal  has  a  garrison  of  sev- 
eral tens  of  thasands  of  men.  However, 
it  was  not  possi.e  to  prevent  an  attack,  of 
which  warning  id  been  received  two  hours 
previously,  again  a  house  in  which  thert 
were  only  a  ma  of  seventy,  three  women, 
and  a  little  girl 


of  the  outrages  committed  throughout  the  whole  of  Italy? 
The  arrests  were  innumerable:  not  among  those  who  looted, 
wounded,  and  killed,  but  among  the  victims  of  these  pogroms. 


Attendiamo  il  giorno  terribile  in  eui,  final 
mente,  la  pazienza  feseista  sara  stanea 
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BEFORE  THE  ASSAULT  ON  MATTEOTTI 

Provocative  article  in  the  Milan  Popolo  d'ltalia,  reproduced  in  the  Rome 
Impero.  The  article  called  for  a  "concrete  reply"  to  Matteotti's  speech.  Photo- 
stat of  text  in  MussoZini's  hanaWiting.  Original  in  hands  of  Signor  FascioZo, 
formerly  secretary  to  the  premier;  now  an  exile  in  France.  Translation  on  page  749 
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The  foreign  papers,  affiliated  to  the  propaganda,  took  good 
care  to  ignore  all  that  had  happened  in  Italy  during  these 
terrible  days,  or  gave  only  vague  indications.  In  compensa- 
tion they  carefully  reported  that  Mussolini  gave  orders  to 
his  friends  that  "no-one  must  lose  his  head,"  and  that  he 
was  "quite  satisfied  with  the  state  of  order  generally  pre- 
vailing." 

rTnHE  large  scale  operations,  by  which  the  Fascists  ter- 
_|_  rorize  cities  and  whole  districts,  are  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  measures  by  which  the  Party  maintains  itself 
in  power.  Giacomo  Matteotti  in  his  book,  A  Year  of 
Fascist  Domination,  occupies  forty-two  octavo  pages  in  set- 
ting out  in  summary  form  the  list  of  assaults  committed 
from  November  1922  to  October  1923:  there  are  over 
2,OOO  cases  of  murders,  woundings  more  or  less  severe,  beat- 
ings, forcible  administration  of  castor  oil,  decrees  of  banish- 
ment, illegal  seizure  and  burning  of  newspapers,  wrecking 
of  private  houses  and  offices,  etc. 

Among  the  operations  having  for  their  aim  "the  teaching 
of  lessons"  to  individuals  or  special  groups,  particular  in- 
terest attaches  to  the  outrages  committed  against  members  of 
parliament  or  candidates  for  elections. 

One  of  the  first  members  who  was  taught  the  danger  of 
withholding  full  and  entire  approval  from  the  working  of 
the  Fascist  regime  -was  Misuri,  a  dissident  Fascist.  On  the 
evening  of  May  29,  1923,  he  was  very  nearly  cudgelled  to 
death  for  having  ventured  to  deliver  a  speech  in  the  Cham- 
ber criticizing,  not  the  Duce  himself,  but  some  of  his  most 
intimate  co-adjutors. 

On  the  evening  of  November  29,  1923,  the  Fascists  in- 
vaded and  wrecked 
the  house  of  the  ex- 
Prime  Minister,  Sig- 
ner Nitti,  in  Rome. 
Of  five  h  u  n  d  red 
armed  Fascists  who, 
in  the  midst  of  one 
of  the  most  densely 
populated  districts  of 
Rome,  carried  out  this 
exploit,  not  one  was 
arrested,  not  one  was 
prosecuted,  though  the 
police  had  ample  time 
to  intervene.  The  Fas- 
cist Corriere  Sabino 
of  November  30  made 
this  comment : 

The  political  secre- 
tary of  the  Rome 
Fascio  declared  that 
the  capital  cannot  tol- 
erate the  affront  of 

Nitti's  presence,  and  that  tomorrow  Fascism  all  over  Italy  will 
learn  the  news  that  the  days  of  combat  are  perhaps  near  for 
which  all  are  already  prepared  and  resolute. 

Signer  Giovanni  Amendola,  an  ex-minister  (in  England  he 
would  have  been  a  follower  of  Mr.  Baldwin),  received  two 
successive  "lessons."  The  first  was  administered  at  10  A.  M. 
on  December  26,  1923,  in  one  of  the  most  frequented  streets 
of  Rome,  the  Via  Francesco  Crispi.  Five  men  who  had 
been  following  him  in  a  motor  car  attacked  him  with  bludg- 
eons from  behind.  Vico  Perrone,  a  sergeant  of  the  militia, 


in  a  letter  of  June  29,  1924,  confessed  that  he  had  been 
ordered  to  carry  out  the  bludgeoning  by  the  militia  consul, 
Candelori : 

I  was  impressed  with  the  mention  of  Signer  Amendola's 
name:  but  I  personally  made  sure  that  His  Excellency  Musso- 
lini himself  required  this  to  be  done.  Discussions  followed 
with  His  Excellency  General  De  Bono,  who  was  particular 
in  directing  that  Signor  Amendola  should  merely  be  beaten. 

The  second  "lesson"  was  administered  to  Signor  Amendola 
on  July  20,  1925.  He  had  gone  for  a  cure  to  the  baths 
at  Montecatini.  On  the  news  of  his. arrival,  a  thousand 
Fascists  summoned  by  telephone  from  all  the  villages  around 
laid  siege  to  his  hotel,  demanding  that  he  should  leave  at 
once.  He  was  obliged  to  leave  by  motor  car.  In  the  dead 
of  night  a  gang  of  Fascists  who  had  been  lying  in  wait  for 
the  car  attacked  it  at  Serravalle,  on  the  road  from  Mon- 
tecatini to  Pistoia.  They  struck  Amendola  savagely  on  the 
head,  face,  arms  and  breast.  When  he  left  for  Pistoia,  his 
motor  car  was  accompanied  by  a  car  filled  with  carabinieri-; 
but  this  second  car  disappeared  before  the  assault  took  place. 
Needless  to  say,  no  arrest  was  made;  and  if  any  prosecution 
had  been  started  it  would  have  been  stopped  by  the  amnesty 
of  July  31,  1925.  The  announcement  of  tkis  amnesty  had 
been  made  already  by  Signor  Farinaeci,  the  general  secre- 
tary of  the  Fascist  party,  at  the  end  of  May  1925,  in  his 
paper,  Cremona  Nuova,  so  that  for  two  months  the  Fascists 
felt  free  to  do  whatever  they  liked  with  assurance  of  im- 
punity. 

Amendola  never  recovered.  After  two  operations  neces- 
sitated by  his  injuries  he  died  on  April  7,  1926.  The  fol- 
lowing day  both  his  home  and  the  offices  of  his  paper,  // 

Mondo,  in  Rome, 
were  looted.  The  Fas- 
cists, after  having  ac- 
complished this  latter 
exploit,  went  to  make 
a  demonstration  in 
honor  of  Mussolini, 
under  the  windows  of 
his  official  residence, 
the  Palazzo  Chigi. 


Amendola 


HE  outrage  on 
Signor  Forni,  a 
candidate  for  parlia- 
ment, was  described 
by  the  public  prose- 
cutor of  Milan  in  the 
request  which  he  pre- 
sented to  parliament 
in  December  1924, 
for  leave  to  prosecute 
Matteotti  the  Deputy  Giunta. 

[The    latter    in    his 

function  as  general  secretary  of  the  Fascist  Party  had  given 
order  for  the  operations]  : 

On  the  afternoon  of  March  12,  1924,  during  the  electioneer- 
ing campaign,  a  group  of  about  twenty  persons  armed  with 
clubs  surrounded  Captain  Cesare  Forni  and  Signor  Guido 
Giroldi,  an  accountant,  at  the  exit  of  the  Central  Station  at 
Milan  on  the  arrival  side.  They  had  just  arrived  from  Vige- 
vano  with  Signor  Raimondo  Sala,  ex-mayor  of  Alessandria. 
Giroldi  was  wounded  in  the  head,  his  left  arm  fractured.  Cap- 
tain Forni  received  many  blows,  one  on  the  left  side  of  the 
head  with  injury  to  the  mastoidal  (Continued  on  page  748) 


Courtesy   of   the    Ainslee  Galleries 


Rome:  a  painting  from  a  dirigible  by  Qino  Albieri 

The  New  Rome 


'ROM  its  classic  origin  as  a  hill  town,  me- 
dieval Rome  grew  up  in  the  valley  where 
the  people  huddled  to  get  the  water  from 
the  Tiber  when  their  hill  sources,  tapped 
by  the  ancient  aqueducts,  were  cut  off.  The 
narrow,  twisting  streets  which  modern  trams 
and  busses  make  so  dangerous  date  from  this  period.  Back 
in  the  seventies  a  few  wider  streets  were  laid  but  the  needs 
of  the  city  as  a  whole  with  its  increasing  population  were 
not  considered. 

Enter  Fascism,  with  its  dynamics,  its  reappropriation  of 
the  imperial  tradition,  its  dramatization  of  the  past  as  a 
symbol  of  the  future,  and  its  prowess  in  modern  engineer- 
ing. In  his  article  on  p.  718  Signer  Oppo  expresses  the 
feeling  which  gave  rise  to  the  plans  for  the  New  Rome. 
Extremely  practical  changes  are  suggested  in  the  five-year 
program,  which  includes  zoning,  a  park  system  surrounding 
the  city  proper,  and  adequate  facilities  for  the  functioning 
of  a  continental  capital.  One  year  of  the  five  has  passed. 
According  to  the  outlines  of  Marcello  Piacentini,  the 
architect,  the  plan  is  three-fold:  first,  to  make  suitable 
traffic  facilities  and  to  provide  for  expansion  for  the 
metropolis  that  is  visioned  for  the  future;  second,  to  pre- 
serve the  beauties  of  the  ancient  buildings  and  monuments, 
and  open  up  vistas;  and  third,  to  allow  for  excavations. 


Main  thorough-fares  are  to  be  cut  to  coordinate  means 
of  communication  in  the  city  and  give  access  to  the  envi- 
rons; the  railroad  station  is  to  be  moved  to  one  end  of  thr 
city  and  the  place  now  occupied  by  the  tracks  turned  into 
a  grand  boulevard ;  governmental  buildings,  the  post  and 
telegraph  offices,  banks  and  the  like  are  to  be  moved  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  Piazza  Colonna  to  the  present  geograph- 
ical center,  near  the  Piazza.  Berberini.  Part  of  the  main 
artery  ending  in  the  Piazza,  di  Popolo  will  be  a  tunnel  so  as 
to  leave  undisturbed  the  historic  gate  of  the  Piazza.  Re- 
calling weary  steps  in  the  hot  sun,  pilgrims  will  be  grateful 
for  the  proposal  that  the  trams  are  to  be  taken  from  the 
front  of  St.  Peter's  and  run  up  to  the  two  side  entrances. 
The  Augusteo  which  Labroca  (p.  716)  credits  with  being 
an  essential  factor  in  the  musical  revival  will  be  made  visible. 
(Visitors  to  Rome  will  remember  that  only  a  tiny  piece  of 
this  structure  can  be  seen  through  a  private  courtyard.) 

The  sketches  on  the  following  page  give  an  idea  of  the 
artistic  manner  in  which  the  buildings  and  squares  are  being 
planned  and  the  drawings  of  school  and  maternity  center 
evidence  the  care  taken  in  adapting  the  type  of  architecture 
to  the  neighborhood.  Only  modern  houses  are  to  be  razed. 

The  aspiration  of  Fascist  enthusiasts  is  to  pour  into  the 
bottle  of  historic  Rome — without  damage  to  its  heritage — 
the  modern  wine  of  their  idealism.  M.  A. 
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The  "  New  Rome  "  with  park  systems,  new  lines  of  transportation  and  all 
modern  improvements,  planned  1926 


] 


Plan  for  a  new  elementary  school 


A  plan  for  lengthening  the  avenue 

Marco  Minghetti  to  improve  traffic 

facilities 


•;^>*^ 
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Perspective  drawing  of  a  great  zone  of  "Qrande  Roma" 


View  /rom  the  air  of  a  power  plant  outside  Rome 


Type  of  dwelling  for  Roman  workmen 


In/ant  welfare  building 


Excavations  in  the  Augustan  Forum,  fostered  by  the  Fascisti 


INTERPRETATIONS 


B      Y 


ITALIANS 


Faith  and  Works  of  Fascism 


By  ALFREDO  ROCCO 
Minister  of  Justice 


'ASCISM  is  a  new  regime;  it  is  the  Italy  of 
Vittorio  Veneto  which,  having  risen  to  a 
position  of  complete  independence  among 
the  Great  Powers,  now  through  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  Black  Shirts  securely  proceeds 
towards  unfailing  success. 
In  its  international  relations,  the  Fascist  regime  has  to 
some  extent  and  as  far  as  possible  eliminated  certain  ex- 
ceedingly harmful  effects  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  thus 
rendering  possible,  .for  example,  the  annexation  of  Flume. 
In  addition  to  this,  by  various  international  agreements 
and  through  a  dignified  foreign  policy  which  tends  to  re- 
affirm the  status  of  Italy  as  a  great  European  and  Mediter- 
ranean power,  it  works  for  the  establishment  of  peace  in 
Europe  and  for  the  economic  expansion  of  the  Italians,  who 
could  not  be  h'emmed  in  within  their  boundaries  without 
damage  to  themselves  and  without  danger  to  their  peaceful 
international  relations. 

Internally,  the  Fascist  regime  has  strongly  consolidated 
its  program  of  moral,  political  and  economic  reconstruc- 
tion, by  means  of  a  national  discipline  which  enables  the 
Government  to  carry  on  vast  reforms  in  the  fields  of  legis- 
lation and  administration,  production  and  labor.  This 
mental  and  moral  discipline  rendered  possible  the  important 
legislation  on  the  collective  contracts  of  labor,  the  balancing 
of  the  Budget  and  all  those  provisions  already  enacted  or 
in  course  of  enactment  which  are  the  manifestations  of  a 
financial  policy,  of  which  the  object  is  the  reduction  of 
paper  circulation,  the  improvement  of  the  commercial 
budget-sheet  (import-export),  the  revaluation  of  money  and 
developments  in  agriculture,  industries  and  commerce.  Led 
by  a  firm  hand,  the  Italian  people  are  steadily  working 
without  strikes,  fully  appreciating  the  greatness  of  the  task 
which  has  been  set  to  them  by  the  Fascist  revolution. 

All  the  Fascist  Government  has  thus  accomplished  or  is 
about  to  accomplish — as  for  example,  the  reform  of  all  the 
codes:  the  penal  code,  penal  procedure  code,  commercial 
code,  code  of  civil  procedure,  civil  code,  maritime  code 
(these  are  well  advanced) — constitutes  the  realization  of 
a  new  political  doctrine,  on  the  basis  of  which  Fascism  works 
for  the  complete  renovation  of  everything  that  affects  the 
national  life.  Fascism  in  fact  possess  its  own  political 
doctrine,  which  clearly  distinguishes  it  from  other  regimes 
or  political  parties.  Considered  as  action,  it  is  a  typically 
Italian  phenomenon  and  acquires  a  universal  validity  be- 
cause of  the  existence  of  this  coherent  and  organic  doctrine. 

THE  Fascist  doctrine  constitutes  an  integral  doctrine  of 
the  community  and  is  in  absolute  contrast  to  the  individ- 
ualism of  the  Liberals,  Democrats  and  Socialists.  It  replaces 
the  old  atomistic  and  mechanical  state  theory  with  an 
organic  and  historic  concept.  When  I  say  organic  I  do 
not  wish  to  convey  the  impression  that  I  consider  society 


as  an  organism  after  the  manner  of  the  so-called  "organic 
theories  of  the  state";  but  rather  to  indicate  that  the  social 
groups  as  fractions  of  the  species  receive  thereby  a  life 
and  scope  which  transcend  the  scope  and  life  of  the  in- 
dividuals identifying  themselves  with  the  history  and 
finalities  of  the  uninterrupted  series  of  generations.  This 
organic  concept  of  the  state  gives  to  society  a  continuous 
life  over  and  beyond  the  existence  of  the  several  individuals. 
Liberalism,  Democracy,  and  Socialism  look  upon  social 
groups  as  aggregates  of  living  individuals ;  for  Fascism 
they  are  the  recapitulating  unity  of  the  indefinite  series  of 
generations.  For  Liberalism,  society  has  no  purposes  other 
than  those  of  the  members  living  at  a  given  moment.  For 
Fascism,  society  has  historical  and  immanent  ends  of 
preservation,  expansion,  improvement,  quite  distinct  from 
those  of  the  individuals  which  at  a  given  moment  compose 
it,  so  distinct  in  fact  that  they  may  even  be  in  opposition. 
Hence  the  necessity,  for  which  the  older  doctrines  make 
little  allowance,  of  sacrifice,  even  up  to  the  total  immola- 
tion of  individuals,  in  behalf  of  society ;  hence  the  true  ex- 
planation of  war,  eternal  law  of  mankind,  interpreted  by 
the  liberal-democratic  doctrines  as  a  degenerate  absurdity 
or  as  mad  monstrosity. 

FOR  Liberalism,  the  individual  is  the  end  and  society  the 
means;  nor  is  it  conceivable  that  the  individual,  con- 
sidered in  the  dignity  of  an  ultimate  finality,  be  lowered  to 
mere  instrumentality.  For  Fascism,  society  is  the  end,  in- 
dividuals the  means,  and  its  whole  life  consists  in  using 
individuals  as  instruments  for  its  social  ends.  The  state 
therefore  guards  and  protects  the  welfare  and  development 
of  individuals  not  for  their  exclusive  interest,  but  because 
of  the  identity  of  the  needs  of  individuals  with  those  of 
society  as  a  whole.  We  can  thus  accept  and  explain  institu- 
tions and  practices,  which  like  the  death  penalty,  are  con- 
demned by  Liberalism  in  the  name  of  the  preeminence  of 
individualism. 

The  .fundamental  problem  of  society  in  the  old  doctrines 
is  the  question  of  the  rights  of  individuals.  It  may  be  the 
right  to  freedom  as  the  Liberals  would  have  it;  or  the  right 
to  the  government  of  the  commonwealth  as  the  Democrats 
claim  it,  or  the  right  to  economic  justice,  as  the  Socialists 
contend;  but  in  every  case  it  is  the  right  of  individuals,  or 
groups  of  individuals  (classes).  Fascism  on  the  other  hand 
faces  squarely  the  problem  of  the  right  of  the  state  and 
of  the  duty  of  individuals.  Individual's  rights  are  only 
recognized  in  so  far  as  they  are  implied  in  the  rights  of  the 
state.  In  this  preeminence  of  duty  we  find  the  highest 
ethical  value  of  Fascism. 

This,  however,  does  not  mean  that  the  problems  raised 
by  the  other  schools  are  ignored  by  fascism.  It  means  simply 
that  it  faces  them  and  solves  them  differently,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, the  problem  of  liberty. 
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There  is  a  Liberal  theory  of  freedom,  and  there  is  a 
Fascist  concept  of  liberty.  For  we,  too,  maintain  the  neces- 
sity of  safeguarding  the  conditions  that  make  for  the  free 
development  of  the  individual;  we,  too,  believe  that  the 
oppression  of  individual  personality  can  find  no  place  in  the 
modern  state.  We  do  not,  however,  accept  a  bill  of  rights 
which  tends  to  make  the  individual  superior  to  the  state 
and  to  empower  him  to  act  in  opposition  to  society. 

WHAT  I  say  concerning  civil  liberties  applies  to  eco- 
nomic freedom  as  well.  Fascism  maintains  that  in 
the  ordinary  run  of  events  economic  liberty  serves  the  social 
purposes  best;  that  it  is  profitable  to  entrust  to  individual 
initiative  the  task  of  economic  development  both  as  to  pro- 
duction and  as  to  distribution;  that  in  the  economic  work 
individual  ambition  is  the  most  effective  means  for  obtaining 
the  best  social  results  with  the  least  effort.  By  the  Liberals, 
freedom  is  recognized  in  the  interest  of  the  citizens;  the 
Fascists  grant  it  in  the  interest  of  society. 

What  I  have  said  concerning  political  and  economic 
liberalism  applies  also  to  democracy.  The  latter  envisages 
fundamentally  the  problem  of  sovereignty.  Fascism  does 
also,  but  in  an  entirely  different  manner.  Democracy  vests 
sovereignty  in  the  people,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  mass  of 
human  beings.  Fascism  discovers  sovereignty  to  be  inherent 
in  society  when  it  is  juridically  organized* as  a  state.  De- 
mocracy therefore  turns  over  the  government  of  the  state 
to  the  multitude  of  living  men  that  they  may  use  it  to 
further  their  own  interests;  fascism  insists  that  the  gov- 
ernment be  entrusted  to  men  capable  of  rising  above  their 
own  private  interests  and  of  realizing  the  aspirations  of 
the  social  collectivity,  considered 
in  its  unity  and  in  its  relation 
to  the  past  and  future. 

As  for  socialism,  the  Fascist 
doctrine  frankly  recognizes  that 
the  problem  raised  by  it  as  to  the 
relations  between  capital  and 
labor  is  a  very  serious  one,  per- 
haps the  central  one  of  modern 
life.  What  fascism  does  not 
countenance  is  the  collectivistic 
solution  proposed  by  the  Social- 
ists. The  chief  defect  of  the 
socialistic  method  has  been  clear- 
ly demonstrated  by  the  exper- 
ience of  the  last  few  years.  It 
does  not  take  into  account  hu- 
man nature,  it  is  therefore  out- 
side of  reality,  in  that  it  will  not 
recognize  that  the  most  power- 
ful spring  of  human  activities 
lies  in  individual  self-interest  and 
that  therefore  the  elimination 
from  the  economic  field  of  this 
interest  results  in  complete  pa- 
ralysis. The  suppression  of  pri- 
vate ownership  of  capital  carries 
with  it  the  suppression  of  capi- 
tal itself,  for  capital  is  formed 
by  savings  and  no  one  will  want 
to  save,  but  will  rather  con- 
sume all  he  makes  if  he  knows 
he  cannot  keep  and  hand  down 


"The  Word  Become  Flesh" 

Following  Signor  Rocco's  address  at  Perugia  on 
the  Politial  Doctrine  of  Fascism,  Mussolini  wrote 
him: 

"I  have  just  read  your  magnificent  address 
which  I  endorse  throughout.  You  have  pre- 
sented in  a  masterful  way  the  doctrine  of 
Fascism.  For  Fascism  has  a  doctrine,  or,  if 
you  will,  a  particular  philosophy  with  re- 
gard to  all  the  questions  which  beset  the 
human  mind  today.  All  Italian  Fascists 
should  read  your  discourse  and  derive  from 
from  it  both  the  clear  formulation  of  the 
basic  principles  of  our  program  as  well  as 
the  reasons  why  Fascism  must  be  systemat- 
ically, firmly,  and  rationally  inflexible  in  its 
uncompromising  attitude  towards  other 
parties.  Thus  and  only  thus  can  the  word 
become  flesh  and  the  ideas  be  turned  into 
deeds." 


This  address,  translated  by  Professor  Dino 
Biffonffiari  of  Columbia  University,  has  been 
distributed  as  Bulletin  No.  223  of  the  Bureau 
of  International  Conciliation  of  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace  (Octo- 
ber 1926).  In  several  passages  in  this  article, 
Signor  Rocco  paralleled  his  authoritative 
Perugia  address;  and  in  these  passages  Dr. 
Bigongiari's  brilliant  translation  of  that  text 
has  been  employed,  the  reader  being  refer- 
red to  the  pamphlet  for  his  full  argument. 


to  his  heirs  the  results  of  his  labors.  The  dispersion  of  capital 
means  the  end  of  production  since  capital,  no  matter  who 
owns  it,  is  always  an  indispensable  tool  of  production. .  Col- 
lective organization  of  production  is  followed  therefore  by  the 
paralysis  of  production  since,  by  eliminating  from  the  pro- 
ductive mechanism  the  incentive  of  individual  interest,  the 
product  becomes  rarer  and  more  costly.  Socialism  then,  as 
experience  has  shown,  leads  to  increase  in  consumption,  to 
the  dispersion  of  capital  and  therefore  to  poverty.  Of  what 
avail  is  it,  then  to  build  a  social  machine  which  will  more 
justly  distribute  wealth  if  this  very  wealth  is  destroyed  by 
the  construction  of  this  machine?  Socialism  committed  an 
irreparable  error  when  it  made  of  private  property  a  matter 
of  justice  while  in  truth  it  is  a  problem  of  social  utility.  The 
recognition  of  individual  property  rights,  then,  is  a  part  of 
the  fascist  doctrine  not  because  of  its  individual  bearing, 
but  because  of  its  social  import. 

But  though  the  socialistic  solution  is  rejected,  the  prob- 
lem left  by  socialism  cannot  be  allowed  to  remain  unsolved 
with  detriment  to  justice  but  above  all  with  serious  damage 
to  public  peace  and  to  the  authority  of  the  state,  as  liberal 
and  democratic  regimes  do.  The  unchecked  and  unbridled 
self-defense  of  classes  which  manifest  itself  in  lockouts, 
strikes,  boycotts  and  sabotage  leads  to  anarchy.  The  fas- 
cist doctrine  enacts  class  justice  which  is  a  fundamental 
necessity  of  modern  life,  but  it  does  away  with  self-defense 
of  classes  which,  as  the  self-defense  of  barbaric  times,  is  the 
source  of  disorder  and  civil  war. 

Set  forth  in  this  way,  the  problem  admits  of  only  one 
solution:  the  realization  of  justice  between  classes  by 
means  of  the  State.  The  state,  specific  organ  of  justice  for 

many  centuries  has  made  in- 
dividual self-defense  illicit,  and 
substituted  for  it  state  justice. 
With  a  view  to  solving  this 
important  problem,  fascism 
has  created  its  syndicalism  and 
a  legislation  on  which  the 
whole  attention  of  the  world  is 
fixed. 

The  suppression  of  self-defense 
of  classes  does  not  signify  the 
suppression  of  the  defense  of 
classes,  which  is  a  necessary  ele- 
ment of  economic  and  modern 
life.  The  organization  of  classes 
is  therefore  a  fact  and  a  neces- 
sity, and  as  such  cannot  be  ig- 
nored by  the  state,  but  it  must 
be  disciplined,  controlled  and  in- 
corporated in  the  state.  Instead 
of  being  an  extra-legal  organ  of 
defense,  as  it  has  been  hitherto,  it 
is  now  an  organ  of  legal  protec- 
tion, which  will  soon  become 
judicial  defense. 


THIS  is  how  under  fascism, 
the  syndicate,  from  a  revolu- 
tionary instrument,  as  it  was  in 
Socialistic  syndicalism,  has  become 
an  instrument  of  judicial  and 
extra-judicial  legal  defense  of 
the  producing  classes. 


The  Political  System  of  Fascism 


^ ^XTALY  has  no  lib- 
eral   tradition. 
The  liberal  move- 
ment    was    born 
^^i^L*,^^   and  died  with  the 
movement     for 
unity.    The  Italian  State  did  not 
arise  out  of  the  free  choice  and 
with    the    collaboration    of    all 
Italians  but  was  formed  around 
the   old    Kingdom   of    Piedmont 
which  gradually  by  way  of  suc- 
cessive annexations   extended   its 
dominion  over  the  entire  penin- 
sula.   As  early  as  1848,  the  Con- 
stitution granted  the  Piedmontese 

by    King    Carlo     Alberto     was  

looked    upon    by    contemporaries 

with  little  favor  in  view  of  the  very  lukewarm  liberalism 
which  had  inspired  it.  This  Constitution  still  remains  un- 
changed, and  through  it — that  is,  as  regards  spirit  and 
form — fascism  has  been  able  to  bring  about  the  innovations 
and  transformations  which  have  caught  the  attention  of 
the  world. 

The  political  system  of  Piedmont,  which  thus  became  the 
Italian  State,  was  copied  after  that  of  Napoleon — a  system 
which  could  be  defined  as  despotism  masquerading  as  liberty. 
King  Carlo  Alberto  in  fact  gave  the  Piedmontese  the  right 
of  electing  a  Chamber  of  Deputies  (this  was  the  mask)  but 
by  its  side  he  formed  a  second  Chamber  of  Senators,  nomi- 
nated exclusively  by  the  king  and  with  the  same  rights. 
The  deputies  had  temporary  and  revocable  functions  and 
were  elected  by  a  very  restricted  body  of  voters.  The  sen- 
ators were  chosen  from  a  fixed  category  (nobles,  those  with 
annuities,  old  functionaries  et  cetera)  and  were  nominated 
for  life.  The  king  then  reserved  for  himself  all  the  rights 
of  war  and  peace  besides  those  of  choosing,  nominating  and 
recalling  the  ministers  (executive  power).  The  character- 
istic of  this  system  became  a  great  concentration  of  functions 
and  powers  in  the  central  authority.  In  order  to  keep  local 
life  (even  in  the  smallest  administrative  affairs)  in  direct 
dependence  upon  the  Government,  Italy  was  divided  into 
sixty-nine  (now  seventy-five)  provinces  and  at  the  head  of 
each  province  was  placed  a  representative  of  the  govern- 
ment, called  a  prefect,  upon  whom  everything  hung.  Thus 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Italy  is  the  most  bureau- 
cratic state  in  the  world:  511,000  employees  in  a  state  of 
40,000,000  citizens! 

Upon  this  system  Italian  political  life  developed  for  sixty 
years.  Practically  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  a  tool  in 
the  hands  of  the  executive  power.  Since  everything  de- 
pended upon  the  latter,  the  government  could  easily  have 
a  chamber  elected  which  would  act  as  was  most  convenient 
for  it.  For  this  reason  political  parties  with  liberal  prin- 
ciples were  not  formed  and  citizens  took  little  interest  in 
public  affairs.  Instead  parties  were  almost  exclusively  per- 
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By  OLIVIERIO  ZUCCARINI 

Oliviero  Zuccarino  was  director  of 
La  Critica  Politica — one  of  the  few 
independent  journals  left  in  Italy,  when 
this  article  was  written  and  sent  to  us 
in  September.  Since  then  it  is  reported 
to  have  suspended  publication.  In  his 
brilliant  and  objective  analysis  of  the 
origins  of  the  Fascist  state,  he  traces  the 
dictatorship  of  Mussolini  back  to  the 
pseudo  -  self  -  government  granted  the 
Piedmontese  by  King  Carlo  Alberto, 
back  to  that  scheme  of  "despotism  mas- 
querading as  liberty,"  Carlo  Alberto 
copied  from  Napoleon. 


sonal,  that  is,  formed  around  one 
person,  often  taking  their  name 
from  this  individual.  Finally  the 
government  became  the  monop- 
oly of  a  small  clique  and  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  government 
were  those  of  the  dictator.  Even 
the  government  of  Giolitti, 
which  many  people  today  believe 
can  be  described  as  liberal,  was 
actually  a  dictatorship  lasting 
twelve  years. 

Only  after  the  war  did  the 
system  undergo  a  great  crisis,  the 
causes  of  which  were  manifold. 
On  the  one  hand,  were  the  spirit- 

ual  confusion  and  the  ferment  of 

aspirations  and  of  new  needs  de- 
termined by  the  war  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  were  the 
two  electoral  innovations  introduced  during  the  period 
1913-19:  universal  suffrage  and  proportional  representa- 
tion. In  granting  these  two  reforms  the  executive  power 
had  not  foreseen  the  consequences  and  above  all  was  not 
prepared  to  meet  them.  The  interests  which  claimed  favors 
and  privileges  from  the  state  multiplied.  The  unexpected 
formation  of  parties,  made  necessary  by  proportional  repre- 
sentation, transformed  the  political  struggle  into  one  of 
dictatorial  aspirations.  Fascism  was  born  into  this  situation. 


T 


IO  examine  how  and  why  fascism  gained  control  is  not 
my  task.  Its  success  depended  primarily  upon  two  chief 
factors:  that  it  was  substantially  a  military  organization,  and 
that  the  old  politicians  mistakenly  thought  they  could  make 
it  serve  their  policies.  What  we  call  the  political  system  of 
fascism  is  an  elaboration  of  the  dictatorial  will  of  Mussolini. 
As  head  of  the  government,  he  suddenly  got  contro1  over 
the  two  representative  assemblies  although  the  number  of 
Fascists  in  them  was  negligible ;  he  not  only  dominated 
them  but  made  them  do  all  that  he  wanted.  The  dictator- 
ship found  in  the  political  constitution  of  the  state  all  the 
legal  means  essential  for  action  and  consolidation,  and  there- 
fore encountered  no  obstacles. 

Only  in  its  successive  developments  can  we  see  in 
what  the  political  system  of  fascism  consists.  The  effort 
to  preserve  the  political  leadership  which  had  been  at- 
tained has  been  an  increasingly  important  influence  in 
the  actions  of  the  government  until  gradually  one  in- 
dividual has  been  made  the  axis  of  the  state  organization. 
Fascism  has  thus  developed  to  the  highest  degree  the  char- 
acteristic of  the  Italian  state  which  was  copied  after  the 
Napoleonic  system  and  under  which  the  executive  power 
dominates  not  only  the  political  but  the  economic,  social  and 
intellectual  life  of  the  nation. 

Concentration,  already  far  advanced  in  Italy,  was 
complicated  by  the  interference  of  the  state  in  many 
things  which  would  otherwise  be  reserved  to  private 
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activity.  The  special  interests  of  numerous  industrial  and 
financial  groups  were  thus  bound  to  the  policy  of  the  state 
and  were  dependent  upon  it.  Fascism  has  progressed  along 
this  road  with  long  and  rapid  strides.  Besides  being  a  pro- 
ducer the  state  is  now  known  as  a  stock-holder  and  a 
financier  of  industrial  associations.  Moreover  the  Fascist 
State  considers  the  regulation  and  control  of  the  entire  eco- 
nomic activity  of  the  nation  as  its  function — designating 
the  enterprises  to  be  undertaken,  deciding  what  must  and 
must  not  be  produced,  encouraging  certain  activities,  grant- 
ing or  refusing  credit.  In  this  way  it  has  naturally  deter- 
mined new  forms  of  dependency  and  developed  the  tend- 
ency, already  existing,  to  expect  from  the  state  aid  which 
the  economic  forces  ought  to  demand  only  of  themselves. 
At  the  same  time  that  state  participation  has  been  extended, 
fascism  has  simplified  the  bureaucratic  mechanism,  centraliz- 
ing— by  the  side  of  the  executive  power — many  offices  and 
prerogatives  which  for  reasons  of  convenience  had  been  dis- 
tributed on  the  periphery.  This  simplification  has  not 
diminished  the  number  of  state  personnel  at  all;  rather  the 
latter  tends  to  increase. 

Centralization  is  in  itself  an  augmentation  of  powers  in 
the  hands  of  the  government.  But  fascism  was  not  contented 
with  this:  it  wanted  to  give  the  executive  power  an  absolute 
preeminence  without  even  the  control  and  defense  of  criti- 
cism. To  this  end  a  new  political  figure  not  contemplated 
by  the  constitution  was  created :  that  of  prime  minister.  To 
him  absolute  power  is  given.  He  alone  is  the  government: 
he  chooses  the  ministers,  dismisses  them,  substitutes  others; 
he  chooses  and  nominates  all  the  other  office  holders.  More- 
over the  law  has  created  a  new  crime  which  can  be  severely 
punished:  that  of  offending  the  prime  minister,  including 
verbal  criticisms  of  any  of  his  acts. 

In  order  to  increase  the  powers  of  the  government,  fascism 
had  necessarily  to  reduce  those  of  the  two  representative 
assemblies:  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  It 
has  demoted  the  latter  to  the  modest  office  of  registering 
the  laws  made  by  the  Government.  The  Government  calls 
the  two  assemblies  together  sometimes,  more  for  the  eyes 
of  the  public  which  is  accustomed  to  seeing  them,  than 
from  true  necessity. 

Two  original  creations  of  fascism  are  the  militia  and  the 
corporations.  Like  all  nations,  Italy  has  a  permanent  army 
for  defense  in  case  of  war,  recruited  by  obligatory  service  of 
all  able-bodied  citizens.  Fascism  has  created  another  army, 
its  own  militia,  consisting  only  of  Fascists.  Every  Fascist 
is  a  part  of  the  militia  and  as  such  is  armed.  In  this  way 
fascism  has  guaranteed  itself  against  the  eventual  rise  of  new 
political  organizations  capable  of  offering  effective  opposi- 
tion to  it  on  its  own  ground. 

WHEREAS  the  militia  is  an  organization  of  a  mili- 
tary type  made  up  only  of  Fascists,  the  corporations 
are  intended  for  all  citizens  in  general  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  them  organized  and  under  the  control  of  the  state. 
Membership  in  a  corporation  is  obligatory  for  every  citizen 
and  is  indispensable  for  carrying  on  a  trade  or  profession. 
All  members  of  the  corporations  must  observe  a  special 
discipline:  they  can  renounce  the  rights  which  the  Cor- 
poration concedes  (the  right  of  work,  for  example)  but  not 
the  duties  which  it  imposes  (for  example,  the  duty  of  pay- 
ing dues).  In  this  way  fascism  proposes  to  control  the 
opposing  economic  forces  and  in  the  meantime  succeeds  in 
making  strikes  impossible.  This  is  the  more  easy  inasmuch 


as  the  members  of  the  corporations  (especially  the  workers, 
for  the  employers  are  not  subject  to  the  same  restrictions 
and  continue  to  choose  the  leaders  whom  they  prefer),  have 
no  opportunities  for  meetings  or  of  nominating  the  leaders 
charged  with  directing  them  and  interpreting  their  needs. 

Fascism  has  finally  been  concerned  with  making  the  di- 
rection of  a  state  organization  as  powerful  as  this  possible 
and  at  the  same  time  easy  for  the  executive  power.  The 
only  way  to  succeed  in  this  was  not  to  allow  an  adverse 
public  opinion  to  be  formed.  As  early  as  1848  a  law  of 
King  Carlo  Alberto  which  assured  the  citizens  of  a  relative 
freedom  of  the  press  (perhaps  the  only  liberal  law  of  the 
old  state)  existed.  For  this  fascism  has  substituted  a  new 
restrictive  law.  The  publication  of  a  newspaper  today  en- 
tails great  responsibility.-  Special  governmental  officials  con- 
trol the  newspapers,  and  publications  which  are  not  viewed 
with  approval  are  immediately  sequestrated.  The  number 
of  opposition  papers  has  thus  been  reduced  to  scarcely  half 
a  score  and  these  must  confine  themselves  to  saying  only 
what  is  allowed  them. 

ANOTHER  reform  which  fascism  has  gradually  brought 
about  is  the  abolition  of  every  form  of  election.  Elec- 
tiona  assume  differences  of  opinions  and  interests  and  fas- 
cism cannot  tolerate  differences.  Elections  assume  free  choice 
on  the  part  of  citizens  and  fascism  cannot  admit  that  there 
may  be  freedom  of  choice.  Recently  the  abolition  of  elec- 
tions has  become  effective  and  complete  for  all  the  com- 
munes— as  far  as  they  are  subject  to  the  supervision  and 
control  of  the  central  authority — which  have  always  had 
administrators  elected  by  popular  vote.  The  citizens  of 
nine  thousand  communes  have  been  deprived  of  the  right 
of  choosing  their  own  officials.  From  now  on  each 
commune  will  have  a  governor  (podesta)  nominated  by  the 
Government.  This  will  hold  true  also  for  the  other  minor 
local  officials.  Some  day  it  will  be  like  this  in  the  provinces. 
And  in  all  probability — we  might  almost  say  certainty — the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  which  is  elective,  will  be  abolished. 

What  does  the  fascist  system  substitute  for  elections? 
What  is  the  new  criterion  which  it  is  bringing  into  public 
life?  This,  simply:  all  offices  must  emanate  directly  from 
the  central  power,  namely,  from  the  Government.  This  is 
the  procedure  (for  example)  :  the  head  of  the  Government 
chooses  and  nominates  the  head  of  the  corporations;  in  his 
turn  the  chief  of  the  corporations  chooses  and  nominates 
(always  with  the  approval  of  the  head  of  the  government) 
leaders  and  minor  representatives,  and  so  on. 

But  arrived  at  this  point,  fascism,  which  besides  being 
a  new  regime  is  still  a  political  party,  must  proceed  even 
against  itself.  Meetings,  balloting,  elections  are  the  normal 
life  of  a  party  and  were  therefore  adopted  into  the  internal 
functioning  of  fascist  organization.  But  a  grave  danger 
exists  for  a  political  system  like  that  which  fascism  has 
created — opposition  may  be  formed  inside  the  party.  It 
might,  for  instance,  some  day  be  desirable  to  change  the 
men  who  are  now  in  directive  positions.  The  Government 
has  avoided  the  danger  and  has  provided  for  its  elimination. 
Elections  will  be  abolished  also  in  the  Fascist  party.*  From 
now  on,  no  more  meetings,  no  more  elections,  no  more  lead- 
ers chosen  and  nominated  by  the  members.  The  Fascist 
party  will  be  governed  rigidly  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
the  nation  is  governed. 


*    According   to    press   dispatches,    this    latest    move    met    with    a    set-back 
later   in    the   fall. 
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sometimes  hear  the  question :  has  fascism 
really  created  a  different  form  of  state?  The 
answer  is  decidedly:  "Yes."  All  the  reforms 
enacted  by  the  Fascist  Government  prove  it, 
but  none  more  so  than  the  establishment  of 
our  National  Confederations.  The  syndi- 
calistic revolution  accomplished  by  fascism  is  not  sufficiently 
understood  by  those  who  still  reason  according  to  the  old 
political  standards.  I  shall  not  recapitulate  the  twenty-three 
articles  of  the  law  establishing  the  National  Corporations, 
nor  quote  this  most  arduous  legislative  experiment  of 
the  fascist  revolution.  Revolutionary  laws  have  to  be  judged 
according  to  the  spirit  which  inspired  them.  They  must 
be  considered  not  as  products  of  parliamentary  programs  or 
bureaucratic  thought,  but  of  the  young  and  wilful  energies 
which  emerge  in  exceptional  times,  and  overcome  class 
legislation  which  has  proved  lacking  in  vitality. 

To  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  situation  into  which  Italian 
life  had  fallen  we  must  borrow  a  definition  from  the. 
socialists:  "The  middle  class  had  lost  every  power  of  leader- 
ship, while  the  proletariat  had  not  the  capacity  of  staging 
its  revolution  and  taking  command  of  the  situation."  Who 
can  deny  that  fascism  solved  this  impasse,  and  that  a  new 
method  of  government,  of  social  order  and  leadership,  an 
entirely  novel  conception  of  national  life  was  born  with  the 
March  on  Rome?  Defeated  socialism  affirms  that  fascism 
enacted  a  restoration,  not  a  revolution ;  in  other  words,  that 
fascism  with  a  new  party  and  new  men  restored  leadership 
to  the  very  middle  class  which  was  about  to  be  ruined.  I< 
this  were  the  case  we  might  ask  why  the  liberal  and  demo- 
cratic middle  class  opposed  the  Fascists  to  the  very  last  and 
still  lends  somewhat  doubtful  support  to  our  program? 

We  are  particularly  interested  in  being  understood  by 
those  who  have  grasped  the  general  idea  of  fascism,  with- 
out however  realizing  that  the  reestablishment  of  order  and 
national  discipline  is  only  one  of  its  aspects  and  insufficient 
in  itself  to  give  fascism  the  historical  value  which  the 
movement  claims  and  by  which  it  has  opened  an  entirely 
new  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Italian  people.  For  the 
Fascist  Corporation  idea  has  struck  the  death-blow  to  dying 
parliamentary  and  democratic  institutions.  If  fascism  had 
not  entered  upon  a  course  of  syndicalistic  reforms  with  new 
principles  and  new  methods,  it  would  not  have  gone  beyond 
the  simple  functions  of  a  party  organization.  A  new  and 
vigorous  party  it  might  have  been,  but  inadequate  for  its 
mission  and  lacking  in  that  power  of  expansion  and  vigor 
which  fascism  has  assigned  to  Italy.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
was  important  to  strip  of  their  functions  the  old  bourgeois 
parties  whose  main  planks  were  law  and  order.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  supplant 
socialism,  which  had  a  raison  d'etre  and  definite  functional 
programs  as  alternative  to  the  liberal  state.  The  funda- 
mental strength  of  socialism  lay  in  the  organization  of  labor, 
and  the  liberal  parties  floundered  helplessly  in  the  face  of 
the  syndical  problems  raised  by  these  organizations.  Fascism 


would  have  fallen  into  the  same  error  as  liberalism  if  it  had 
remained  outside  of  the  field  exploited  by  the  socialists. 

Five  years  ago  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  enter 
into  subtle  discussions  as  to  the  theory  of  fascist  syndicalism. 
Action  was  far  more  necessary  than  theory.  And  as  tbe 
predominant  syndicalistic  movement  at  the  time  was  the 
socialist  one,  it  was  necessary  to  demolish  it  not  so  much 
by  violence  as  by  putting  forth  a  few  fundamental  idea? 
which  would  convince  the  masses.  Our  ideas  were  ex- 
pressed by  very  simple  methods  and  in  a  manner  which 
rendered  them  understandable  to  the  workman. 

Once  socialistic  syndicalism  had  been  overcome,  however, 
and  we  stood  alone  in  the  field  of  the  representation  of 
labor,  the  problem  of  leadership  became  even  more  pressing 
and  serious.  The  fact  that  besides  the  workmen  we  had 
been  able  to  organize  the  technicians  and  the  intellectuals 
gave  the  fascist  syndicates  a  special  character  which  greatly 
increased  their  power.  It  may  be  that  the  syndical  organiza- 
tion of  labor  can  in  Italy  attain  the  highest  planes  and  face 
the  task  which  as  yet  the  undefined  national  destinies  assign 
to  it.  Notwithstanding  this  possibility  the  duty  of  fascism 
was  to  foresee  and  attempt  a  form  of  syndicalism  radically 
different  from  any  known  and  practiced  in  other  countries. 
For  this  reason  the  fascist  conception  of  syndicalism 
materialized  in  what  we  term  the  integral  corporation. 

Now  an  integral  corporation  is  not  easily  achieved.  The 
greatest  obstacle  to  the  integral  corporation  is  found  in  the 
opposition  of  the  employers.  At  this  we  can  hardly  wonder. 
In  the  beginning  they  considered  fascism  as  an  anti- 
socialistic  movement,  as  it  had  destroyed  both  the  political 
and  syndicalistic  forces  of  socialism.  Once  the  law  on  fascist 
syndicates  was  enacted,  the  economic  world  was  faced  with 
the  dilemma  of  being  either  entirely  fascist  in  name  and 
substance  or  decidedly  anti-fascist.  Naturally  in  this  moment 
of  overwhelming  fascist  power  they  were  left  but  little 
choice.  As  a  result,  today,  no  fascist  organization  comprising 
workmen  and  employers  can  be  considered  as  a  separate 
entity.  On  the  part  of  labor,  only  a  class  mentality  no 
longer  in  harmony  with  the  present  day  can  return  to  the 
old  and  abandoned  positions  of  syndicalism.  Under  the 
old  system  it  was  not  only  the  labor  organizations  which 
escaped  the  control  of  the  state  or  that  put  themselves  out- 
side the  state.  The  capitalistic  organizations  were  far  from 
coming  under  state  control.  It  is  true  that  in  the  old  days 
through  parliamentary  and  cabinet  compromise  and  with 
the  help  of  some  officials,  both  socialist  and  catholic  syn- 
dicalism succeeded  in  influencing  and  even  determining 
political  questions,  but  it  is  even  more  evident  that  capitalistic 
organizations  exercised  an  enormous  influence  on  government. 

When  we  speak  today  of  syndicalism,  of  syndicalistic 
discipline  and  of  economic  coalition,  one  must  finally  under- 
stand that  these  terms  apply  not  merely  to  the  working 
masses,  but  also  to  capitalistic  organizations.  Every  branch 
of  Italian  activity  is  rationally  organized  in  a  specific 
national  corporation  which  in  three  distinct  sections  com- 
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prises  labor,  technical  work  and  capital.  This  is  not  a  mixed 
organization,  but  a  system  of  organization,  which,  while 
leaving  the  necessary  autonomy  to  every  category  and  class, 
organizes  them  all  under  a  single  superior  authority.  The 
national  corporations,  so  organized,  will  form  together  one 
great  body,  formidable  expression  and  synthesis  of  Italian 
economy.  The  law  on  the  confederations  provides  for  a 
special  cabinet  devoted  to  their  interests,  the  portfolio  of 


Fascist  Party.  The  Fascist  State  has  now  attained  its  com- 
plete sovereignty  by  recognizing  the  economic  organiza- 
tions, which  on  their  side  recognize  the  sovereign  state  and 
are  identified  with  the  state.  Our  syndicalistic  unity  is 
intact.  The  mezzadri  have  remained  in  the  great  family 
of  agricultural  organizations.  The  intellectuals,  for  the 
first  time  organized  under  our  Corporations,  will  be  the 
most  distinguished  part  of  the  General  Confederation  of 


which  is  held  by  Benito  Mussolini,  who  is  also  head  of  the     the  Syndicates. 


MEAD  OF  GOVERNMENT 
Ministry  of  Corporations 
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CONFEDC.RATIOMS 


C(PRPORATie'M5"COr1MECTinO  OR6AM5  BETWEEN  ORGANIZATIOOi  OF  BRANCHES  OF  PR-ODUCTIGM 


This  chart,  much  skeletonized,  shows  the  upper  structure  of 
Fascist  Syndicalism,  as  organized  under  the  ministry  of  corpora- 
tions, with  Mussolini  at  its  head.  Begin  at  the  top. 

Under  the  ministry  come  the  three  grand  "Unions"  of  em- 
ployers, of  professional  people,  and  of  employes. 

Under  the  union  of  employers,  for  example,  come  their  na- 
tional confederations  which  bear  the  designations  of  the  great 
divisions  in  the  economic  life  of  the  nation,  such  as  I.  In- 
dustry. 

Under  the  confederations  of  employers  come  in  turn  their 
national  federations.  In  industry,  for  example,  these  follow  the 
major  trade  groups,  such  as  (2)  chemicals,  (3)  silk,  (4)  cotton. 

Under   these   federations   of   employers,  finally   fall   the   syn- 


dicalist associations  of  the  first  grade — not  shown  on  the  chart. 
They  are  the  bottom  structure — the  roots  of  the  new  Fascist 
State.  Among  the  employers  they  are  organized  by  re- 
gions (province,  district  or  community).  Among  the  workers, 
they  do  not  follow  a  rigid  pattern  and  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity 
is  shown  in  adjusting  them  to  their  functional  and  vocational 
settings.  To  'be  complete,  the  chart  would  have  to  show  these 
tendrils  reaching  down  from  each  circle  with  its  Arabic  number. 
But  at  the  same  time  the  national  federations  (indicated  by 
the  circles),  are  represented,  each  after  its  kind,  in  the  new 
corporations  (indicated  by  the  lettered  squares).  It  is  in  these 
corporations  that  employers,  employes  and  technical  groups 
get  together. 


Head  of  Government:  Ministry  of  Corporations  Controlling 


UNION      OF      CONFEDERA- 
TIONS OF   EMPLOYERS 

I.  Confederation  of  Industry 

1.  Miscellaneous 

2.  Chemical  federation 

3.  Silk 

4.  Cotton 

5.  Mechanical    industries 

6.  Metallurgical    industries 

II.  Agriculture 

7.  Miscellaneous 

8.  Employers          reclaiming 
land 

9.  Part      tenants      (employ- 
ers) 

10.  Farm  tenants  (employers) 

1 1 .  Landed   farmers 

12.  Land  owners 

III.  Commerce 

13.  Miscellaneous 

14.  Chemical    industries 

15.  International     commerce 

IV.  Maritime       and       Aerial 

Transportation 

16.  Miscellaneous 

17.  Aerial    transport 

18.  Maritime  trade 


V.  Transportation    by    Land 
and    Internal    Navigation 

19.  Miscellaneous 

20.  Industrial    internal    navi- 
gation 

21.  Motor    transport 

22.  Railroads 

VI.  Banking 


23.  Miscellaneous 

24.  Cooperative  banks 

25.  Credito     fondario 
tutes 

26.  Bankers 


insti- 


UNION      OF      CONFEDERA- 
TIONS OF  EMPLOYES 


I.  Confederation      of 
ployes   in   Industry 


Em- 


1.  Miscellaneous 

2.  Chemical    employes 

3.  Silk 

4.  Cotton 

5.  Mechanical   industries 
(employes) 

6.  Metallurgical   industries 


II.  Agriculture 

7.  Miscellaneous 

8.  Agricultural     employes 

9.  Technicians 

III.  Commerce 

10.  Miscellaneous 

11.  Chemical   trades 

12.  Foreign    trade 

IV.  Maritime       and       Aerial 
Transportation 

13.  Aerial 

14.  Maritime 

15.  Internal   navigation 

V.   Transportation     by    Land 
and    Internal    Navigation 

16.  Miscellaneous 

17.  Inland    navigation 

18.  Motor    transport 

19.  Railroads 


VI.  Banking 

20.  Miscellaneous 

21.  Cooperative  bank 
employes 

22.  Credito  fondario 
employes 

A3.  Banks   employes 


UNION  OF  NATIONAL  CON- 
FEDERATIONS    OF     PRO- 
FESSIONAL PEOPLE 

VII.  Confederation    of  Profes- 
sional Men 

27.  Miscellaneous 

28.  Chemists 

29.  Agrarian    technicians 

30.  Engineers 

VIII.  Artists 

31.  Groups  not  yet  organized 

32.  Painters    and     decorators 

IX.  Artisans 

33.  Not   organized 

34.  " 


CORPORATIONS 

A.  Metallurgical   Industries 

B.  Mechanical  Industries 

C.  Textile  Industries 

D.  Chemical    Industries 

E.  Agriculture 

F.  Commerce 

G.  Chemical    Trade 
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Victory  — 


By  Adolfo  Wildt 


The  Role  of  Women 
in  Italian  Life 

By  IRENE  di  ROBILANT 


As  manager  for  five  years  of  the  Italy  America 
Society,  -with  its  two  thousand  members  scattered 
throughout  the  United  States,  the  author  has  been 
an  active  worker  in  the  field  of  understanding  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  Her  interest  in  interna- 
tional relations  dates  to  Versailles,  when  her  father, 
General  Mario  di  Robilant,  was  a  member  of  the 
Italian  delegation  to  the  Peace  Congress.  She 
herself  had  been  an  ambulance  driver  and  first 
aid  nurse  throughout  the  war. 


UNCE  war  and  political  passion  silenced  the 
lyre  of  Gabriele  D'Annunzio,  it  may  be 
said .  that  a  woman,  Ada  Negri,  holds  the 
position  of  Italian  poet  laureate.  In  Stella 
Mattutina,  we  learn  that  from  early  child- 
hood, she  rebelled  against  the  great  and 
powerful  at  whose  doors  she  laid  the  suffering  and  poverty 
in  the  midst  of  which  she  was  born.  Her  widowed  mother 
spent  the  entire  day  at  the  loom  and  plied  her  needle  far 
into  the  night. 

The  daughter  was  first  known  as  a  school  teacher  of 
strong  socialistic  tendencies.  After  her  first  volume,  Failures, 
she  offered  in  Tempests  some  striking  pictures  of  poverty. 
The  Strike,  After  the  Strike,  and  the  Great  Ones,  made 
Arturo  Giovanitti  proclaim  her  "the  sister  of  charity  of 
class  war."  Spokesman  of  the  proletariat  in  her  early 
twenties,  crowned  with  literary  fame  before  she  reached 
her  thirtieth  year,  and  finally  the  wife  of  a  wealthy  northern 
Italian  industrialist,  Ada  Negri  could  never  be  described 
as  a  feminist;  neither  did  her  passionate  interests  bring 
her  into  active  participation  in  the  labor  movement. 

The   Hungry,  the  Oppressed,  who   drag  Life's  chain, 

Whom  Nature  dealt  harsh  lot, 
Who  never  knew  reprieve  or  truce  from  pain, 

And  yet  have  hated  not 
Who  saw  for  others  ripening  the  grain 

And  yet  have  pillaged  not1 

found  outside  of  their  poet,  women  champions  who  not 
only  partook  in  strike  organizations,  but  were  leading,  if 
isolated  figures,  in  the  social  unrest.  Among  them  Dr.  Laura 
Casartelli,  who  painfully  endeavored  to  organize  working 
women,  is  remembered  at  international  conventions  as  a 
woman  of  unusual  intelligence  and  with  a  very  clear  under- 
standing of  social  problems.  The  Italian  Socialist  party 
carried  women's  suffrage  among  the  planks  of  its  platform 
for  many  years,  but  even  in  the  hour  of  its  numerous  and 
powerful  representation  in  the  Italian  House,  never  laid 
great  stress  on  that  reform  as  it  forsaw  that  a  rival  party, 
the  Catholic  Democracy,  would  likely  benefit  most. 

In  fact  a  well  grounded  and  active  feministic  movement 
has  never  existed  in  Italy,  and  the  Union  of  Catholic  Women 


1  Translation  by  Ruth  Shepard  Phelps. 


appears  as  the  only  organization  which  can  claim  a  large 
and  active  membership,  and  a  very  powerful,  even  if  in- 
direct, political  influence.  Italians  of  both  sexes  have  but 
few  gregarious  instincts.  Team  work  and  club  movement 
are  fascist  innovations  in  a  country  where  for  centuries 
sceptical  individualism  has  reigned  supreme. 

The  Union  of  Catholic  Women  was  able  to  build  up 
a  membership  of  four  hundred  thousand  around  the  struct- 
ure of  the  church.  The  central  council  located  in  Rome, 
depends  directly  from  the  Vatican,  and  from  thence  the 
policies  and  activities  of  the  organization  are  directed 
through  the  diocesan  and  parish  councils.  In  places  where 
the  Union  has  not  its  own  headquarters,  it  uses  the  Church 
buildings ;  and  decrees  coming  from  above  are  accepted 
without  discussion  in  everything  which  concerns  spiritual 
or  moral  conduct. 

From  this,  however,  one  cannot  imply  that  the  Union  is 
merely  an  instrument  of  the  manifold  Catholic  policy.  The 
general  president,  Marchesa  Maddalena  Patrizi,  is  one  of 
Italy's  most  brilliant  and  gifted  women.  Of  austere 
Catholic  principles,  with  her  faith  founded  on  a  profound 
and  sincere  conviction,  she  has  devoted  her  life  to  the  study 
of  problems  affecting  women,  children  and  domestic  rela- 
tions. She  has  never  been  an  active  suffragist.  It  is  her 
belief  that  women  have  many  other  problem.-  co  solve  before 
entering  political  life. 

Marchesa  Patrizi  holds  firmly  to  the  Catholic  conception 
which  sees  the  family  unit  as  the  basis  of  social  life.  When 
a  bill  introducing  a  divorce  law  was  presented  to  the  Italian 
Parliament,  the  Union  was  able  to  have  protests  signed 
by  over  two  million  people.  There  were  veritably  cart 
loads  of  petitions  and  over  one  hundred  thousand  telegrams. 
The  house  of  deputies  had  to  get  special  help  to  handle  and 
distribute  them.  As  a  result,  Italians  seeking  divorce  must 
still  resort  to  foreign  citizenship.  'Before  the  war,  Hungary 
was  the  preferred  nation  because  only  a  short  term  of 
residence  was  required.  When  Fiume  became  a  free  city, 
it  maintained  the  Hungarian  law  and  until  the  treaty  of 
Rapallo  gave  the  city  to  Italy,  Fiume  took  the  place  of  an 
Italian  Reno.  The  prominent  social  position  of  the  couples 
who  crossed  the  Adriatic  and  the  accompanying  publicity 
gave  an  exaggerated  idea  (Continued  on  page  752) 
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School  and  Church 
Under  Fascism 

By  GIUSEPPE  PREZZOLINI 

Scarcely  a  week  goes  by  but  cables  from  Rome 
tell  of  some  new  closing  in  of  Fascist  control  over 
the  schools,  some  new  exchange  between  the  Vatican 
and  the  Chiggi. — To  plumb  these  developments  is 
perhaps  our  most  delicate  task  of  interpretation: 
these  soundings  are  by  a  master  hand.  Twenty  years 
back  Dr.  Prezzolini  edited  La  Voce,  which  stood 
at  the  vanguard  of  Italian  thought.  Among  its 
contributors,  then  barely  known,  were  Papini, 
Salvemini,  Mussolini. 
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The  Procession  — 


By  BonitolBoccoIari 


HONG  ago  my  professor  of  philosophy  was 
fond  of  testing  the  wits  of  the  new  students 
who  presented  themselves  at  his  lectures, 
with  the  following  problem:  Who  \>  re- 
sponsible for  an  explosion?  Is  it  the  person 
who  put  the  gunpowder  in  the  magazine 
or  he  who  threw  a  lighted  match  on  the  powder? 

Now  somewhat  the  same  problem  and  controversy  arises: 
Were  the  recent  Italian  educational  reforms  the  result  of 
the  investigations  and  propaganda  carried  on  with  untiring 
zeal  for  the  past  twenty  years  by  Prof.  Gentile  and  his  fol- 
lowers? Or  were  they  due  to  the  sudden  and  unexpected 
adoption  of  his  policy  by  the  Fascists,  when  they  seized  the 
reins  of  government  at  the  end  of  October  1922? 

In  its  initial  stages  this  Reform  Law,  named  after  Gentile, 
was  by  no  means  favored  by  the  Fascists.  At  the  Congress 
of  Naples,  just  a  week  before  the  March  on  Rome  and  on 
the  eve  of  their  ascendency,  they  even  managed  to  pass  a 
resolution  entirely  opposed  to  the  "state  examination" 
which  might  well  be  described  as  the  corner-stone  of  the 
Gentile  reforms. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  without 
Mussolini's  support  and  his  appointment  of  Gentile  as  min- 
ister of  education  in  Italy,  the  reforms  would  never  have 
been  carried  out.  Neither  the  Catholic  minister,  Anile,  nor 
the  philosopher  Croce  during  his  term  of  office  with 
Giolitti,  under  the  preceding  ministry,  had  succeeded  in 
persuading  parliament  or  public  opinion  to  accept  the  prin- 
cipal measures  of  the  Reform  law.  All  concerned  were 
opposed  to  it:  professors,  because  their  procedure  would  be 
subjected  to  criticism;  parents  and  pupils  because  more 
stringent  discipline  would  be  enforced ;  devotees  of  state- 
control  because  the  number  of  state  schools  would  be  reduced 
in  favor  of  more  private  establishments;  the  small  universi- 
ties, because  their  very  existence  was  in  jeopardy;  profes- 
sors, members  of  parliament  and  of  the  senate,  because  they 
would  be  obliged  for  the  future  to  deliver  lectures  in  order 
to  receive  a  salary.  Briefly  the  reforms  weighed  too  heavily 
on  most  people  to  be  passed  by  any  parliament.  All  the 
resources  of  absolute  power  and  of  a  government  established 
by  the  sword  rather  than  by  parliamentary  votes,  were  re- 
quired to  enforce  this  policy  of  educational  reform. 


Gentile  had  filled  the  magazine.  Mussolini  threw  the 
lighted  match. 

The  Gentile  Reform  law  was  drawn  up  in  1922.  Full 
powers  were  granted  by  parliament  to  reorganize  existing 
conditions,  appoint  professors  and  control  expenditure,  with- 
out the  delay  attendant  on  legislation,  ratification  of  ap- 
pointments, or  parliamentary  intervention  and  sanction. 

THE  reform  measures  present  many  varied  aspects.  First, 
come  reforms  of  a  purely  administrative  nature,  then, 
reforms  in  discipline  and  last,  and  most  important  of  all, 
the  radical  reforms  carried  out  in  the  educational  programs 
and  curricula. 

A  substantial  reduction  of  expenditure  was  urgently  called 
for.  The  state  had  to  economize.  Gentile  ruthlessly  cut 
down  all  unnecessary  branches  of  the  public  service.  The 
directors  of  studies  in  one  province,  for  example,  were  re- 
duced from  74  to  19,  one  for  each  district;  the  members  of 
the  higher  educational  council  were  reduced  from  32  to 
21 ;  the  commissioners  of  the  ministry  of  education  from 
5  to  4;  the  departments  from  37  to  21 ;  the  general  in- 
spectors from  450  to  150.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  each 
official  retained  in  the  educational  service  was  entrusted 
with  a  wider  sphere  of  work,  and  greater  responsibility,  and 
could  rely  more  confidently  on  the  support  of  the  higher 
state  authorities  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  than  formerly. 

AjL  persons  employed  in  the  educational  service  had 
their  titles  and  qualifications  scrutinized.  Nine  thou- 
sand dossiers,  belonging  to  secondary-school  teachers  were 
examined  and  the  dismissals  resulting  from  this  investigation 
were  published  in  the  official  Bulletin,  and  occupied  well  up 
to  254  pages!  A  similar  "clearing  out"  took  place  among 
the  elementary  school-teachers.  This  wholesale  reduction  of 
teachers  was  accompanied  by  a  complete  and  absolute  change 
in  educational  methods.  The  Gentile  reforms  were  known 
to  his  opponents  (among  whom  even  members  of  the  Fascist 
party  are  found)  by  the  pleasant  name  of  "earthquake." 

The  disciplinary  reforms  were  no  less  sweeping.  Italian 
schools  had  fallen  into  evil  ways  during  the  war ;  bad  habits 
of  slackness,  lack  of  discipline,  carelessness  had  crept  into 
every  type  of  school ;  pupils  and  teachers  had  recourse  to 
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strike;  masters  were  hissed  by  expelled  pupils;  and  pro- 
fessors who  were  thought  too  severe  were  sometimes  attacked. 
The  indulgence  which  had  been  shown  during  the  war,  to 
patriotic  but  often  very  ignorant  young  men,  who  presented 
themselves  at  examinations  with  medals  on  their  breasts, 
had  gradually  been  extended  to  shirkers,  to  unfit  or  purely 
lazy  candidates.  The  teachers  considered  themselves  badly 
paid  and  neglected. 

Gentile  tightened  the  screw  on  professors  and  students. 
Good  disciplinarians  were  appointed  as  headmasters  and 
every  breach  of  duty  was  punished.  He  wished  that  the 
programs  drawn  up  should  be  followed.  And  with  the 
institution  of  the  "state  examination,"  he  sent  the  pupils 
of  one  professor  before  a  body  of  professors  chosen  from 
another  place. 

THE  educational  reforms  had  also  a  political  side.  The 
Fascista  seal  was  set  on  the  whole  system  by  the  oath 
imposed  on  university  professors  (who  formerly  were  not 
required  to  take  any  oath),  and  by  the  fact  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Education  were  no  longer  to  be  chosen 
by  the  professors,  no  more  than  the  rectors  of  the  universi- 
ties nor  the  heads  of  faculties.  For  the  future,  all  such  per- 
sons were  to  be  "nominated"  by  the  minister  of  education; 
thus  all  appointments  were  made  by  a  central  body,  which 
represented  the  government  and  its  will,  and  were  no  longer 
the  choice  of  colleagues  and  professors.  A  political  note 
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was  also  introduced  at  academic  ceremonies  and  national 
festivals  and  the  Fascista  or  Roman  salute  was  made  obli- 
gatory for  students  and  professors,  not  only  within  school 
bounds  but  also  without. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  reforms  referred  to  the 
programs  of  instruction  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
Little  change  was  introduced  in  the  programs  at  the  univer- 
sities. It  is  impossible  to  understand  the  fundamental  reform 
of  Italian  education  without  recognizing  in  all  this  the  appli- 
cation of  a  philosophical  system,  to  wit,  "absolute  idealism." 
What  are  the  tenets  of  this  Italian  school  of  idealism? 
The  positivists  postulate  the  existence  of  truth  and  of  a 
world  outside  of  man,  which  man  should  endeavor  to  un- 
derstand. According  to  "absolute  idealism"  truth  and  the 
external  world  are  a  creation  of  man  and  the  result  of  a 
constantly  renewed  effort.  What  are  the  pedagogical  conse- 
quences of  this  idea?  According  to  the  positivist  the  master 
has  to  teach  his  pupil  what  his  pupil  does  not  know,  while 
the  idealist  holds  that  the  master  should  rather  teach  him 
to  discover  the  truth  that  lies  within  himself ;  positivism1  is 
concerned  with  the  accumulation  of  knowledge,  while  ideal- 
ism seeks  to  penetrate  the  elements  of  human  nature  and  to 
mould  as  deeply  as  possible.  In  the  first  system  the  road 
must  be  cleared  for  the  pupil,  in  the  second  the  way  should 
•be  strewn  with  obstacles  which  force  the  student  to  win  his 
way  to  truth  through  strenuous  effort  and  even  pain.  In 
the  idealistic  system,  master  and  pupil  constitute  one  entity; 
the  master,  as  such,  must  ever  adapt  himself  to 
new  conditions  and  knowledge  is  the  fruit  of  per- 
sistent effort.  Finally,  while  in  the  positive  sys- 
tem, culture  has  a  universal  and  abstract  character, 
alike  for  all,  in  the  idealist  system  culture  is  dis- 
tinctly national  and  historical.  In  this  system, 
religion  and  art  form  the  chief  activities  of  man 
and  the  pensive  mode  of  thought  only  appears  later 
to  criticize  them. 

FOR  the  future  Italian  elementary  schools  come 
directly  under  the  state.    They  were  originally 
under  municipal  control. 

The  old  program  was  positivist  and  instructive  in 
form.  The  new  program  has  an  intuitive  (artistic) 
and  religious  basis.  Its  form  and  application  are 
due  in  particular  to  Professor  Lombardo-Radice, 
one  of  the  most  active  and  enthusiastic  followers 
of  Gentile.  He  always  devoted  himself  un- 
sparingly to  Italian  schools;  thousands  of  young 
masters  received  their  education  from  his  lec- 
tures and  books.  Being  in  constant  communication 
with  the  best  and  most  progressive  spirits  in  the 
scholastic  world  in  Italy  and  abroad  one  can  say 
that  his  programs  include  the  finest  achievements  of 
recent  years  from  the  Montessori  method  to  the 
Claparede  school,  the  project  method  of  Chicago 
and  the  Gelegenheits-Unterricht  of  the  Prussian 
system,  adjusted  to  Italian  needs  and  traditions. 

The  two  chief  changes  were:  the  introduction 
of  free  drawing  and  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic 
religion.  The  results  of  free  drawing  have  been 
excellent.  Lombardo  Radice  holds  that  every  child 
should  be  as  able  to  draw  as  he  is  to  speak.  The 
former  school  apparatus  and  equipment  was  done 
away  with  and  in  their  place  a  "diary"  was  sub- 
stituted where  the  (Continued  on  page  756) 
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lECOME  the  car- 
riers of  the  new 
type  of  Italian  civiliza- 
tion ;  make  known  to  the 
world,  in  books,  in  the 
theatre  and  in  lectures, 
the  meaning  of  spiritual 
imperialism ;  .  .  .  make 
known,  further,  that 
Italy  is  not  alone  grand 
in  the  past." 
— From  a  speech  by 
Mussolini  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  new  quarters 
of  the  Society  of  Italian 
Authors  in  Rome. 
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From  an  etching  of  the  poet,  Leopardi,  by  Alfredo  Petntcci 


"G  IGNORE,  if  you 
O  take  an  old  piano," 
he  raised  one  hand,  palm 
upward,  "and  strike  it 
thus  (he  brought  his  fist 
down)  again  and  again, 
it  may  at  first  remain 
mute,  but  if  you  strike 
it  long  enough  and  hard 
enough,  it  will  at  last 
give  out  a  sound.  That 
is  what  I  am  doing  with 
the  Italian  people." — 
From  an  interview  with 
Mussolini  by  Francis 
Snow,  New  York  Times. 


Fascism  and  Italian  Culture 


By  MARTHA  ANDERSON 


CARRIERS  of   Italian  culture  we   have  had 
among  us,  though  they  have  been  expressive 
of  the  old  order  more  often  than  the  new — 
Pirandello  intriguing  our  intelligences  in  his 
plays,  Papini  become  a  best  seller;  Ferrazzi 
winning    the    grand    prize   at    the    Carnegie 
exhibition ;    the  sculptures  last  year  at  the  Grand  Central 
Galleries  in  New  York  and  the  Blacks  and  Whites  this  fall 
at  the  Whitney  Studio   (organized  by  the  Italian   Depart- 
ment of  Fine  Arts)  ;  both  exhibitions  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Italy  America  Society.     This  winter  we  have  had  the 
joy  of  hearing  Toscanini  conduct  the  Philharmonic  concerts 
and  throw  open  new  horizons  in  interpretation;   but  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  just  as  during  the  war  he  refused  to  permit 
a  spirit  of  narrow  patriotism  to  interfere  with  his  Wagner 


programs,  so  he  still  regards  music  as  universal,  not  to  be 
subjected  to  the  whims  of  fascism. 

How  far  then,  at  home,  especially  among  the  oncoming 
generation,  has  the  impact  of  fascism  quickened  the  arts  and 
letters  ?  For  answer  we  turned  to  four  critics  of  La  Tribuna, 
the  leading  Rome  daily.  Their  differences  of  opinion  show 
the  confusion  which  arises  in  the  judgment  of  contemporary 
events.  For  example,  Oppo — also  a  painter  of  note — does 
not  mention  Marinetti,  whereas  Frateili  holds  him  to  have 
been  the  fountain  head  of  futurism.  To  judge  by  these 
reviews,  there  are  evidences  of  the  fascist  impulse  in  art 
(especially  in  architecture),  but  in  music,  in  literature,  and 
the  theatre  we  feel  only  the  desire,  and  with  it  a  recoil 
against  outside  continental  influences — a  searching  for 
native  springs  of  culture  as  part  of  the  new  nationalism. 
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By  ARNALDO  FRATEILI 
Sketches  by  Camerini 


ITALIAN  writers,  like  those  of  other  coun- 
tries to  a  more  or  less  extent,  are  suffering 
from  the  malady  of  our  time:  excess  of  intel- 
ligence, of  critical  spirit  and  culture.    As  a 
result,  literary  production  today  is  scanty  and 
thin  and  writers  are  impotent  to  construct. 
The   few  exceptions  who  are  creators  are  D'Annunzio, 
Pirandello,  Grazia  Deledda,  Panzini,  Papini.    The  majority 
of  the  others  and  especially  those  better  endowed  with  in- 
telligence and  fine  qualities  of  style,  scatter  their  work  in 
newspaper  and   magazine   articles,   in   brief   literary  essays 
and  slender   and  infrequent  books  which  appear  in   book- 
store windows  about  as  often  as  a  pope  dies. 

The  preceeding  generation  is  not  easily  defined  except 
by  the  generic  name  of  Dannunzian.  To  be  respected  in 
d'Annunzio's  time,  a  man  of  letters  had  to  lead  an  esthetic 
and  immoral  life,  as  did  Andrea  Sperelli,  the  hero  of  one 
of  the  most  famous  Dannunzian  novels:  //  Piacere  (The 
Child  of  Pleasure).  "Sperellism"  led  writers  to  assume 
snobbish  and  artifical  attitudes ;  even  their  houses  had  to 
be  different  from  those  of  other  mortals — full  of  church 
objects,  antiques,  cushions,  faded  damask,  old  trash. 

Nor  are  the  tastes  and  tendencies  of  the  new  generation 
of  "youth"  reducible  to  one  well-defined  category.  It 
is  generically  the  "  Crocian"  generation,  that  namely,  which 
has  been  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  esthetic  doctrine 
of  the  philosopher,  Benedetto  Croce.  It  has  passed  through 
the  experiment  of  futurism  which,  exhausted  as  an  active 
movement,  has  nevertheless  left  in  the  youth  a  need  for 
originality  at  any  cost  and  for  new  expression.  The  two 
most  concrete  tendencies  which  have  matured  in  the  last 
years  are :  neo-classicism,  supporting  the  return  to  the 
traditions  and  great  prose  of  the  past;  and  this  realism  of 
the  Novecento  who  want  to  wrest  Italian  literature  from 
playing  in  its  own  back-yard  and  make  it  chime  in  with 
the  broad  tendencies  of  the  new  European  and  world 
feeling.  From  the  Villa  di  Gardone  where  d'Annunzio 


has  now  shut  himself  up  in  a  disdainful  working  solitude, 
//  Venturiero  senza  Ventura  (The  Adrenturer  without 
Luck)  has  appeared — largely  autobiographical.  In  it,  d'An- 
nunzio returns  to  the  past,  starting  with  the  earliest  remem- 
brances of  his  boyhood,  omitting  nothing,  even  his  acts 
which  aroused  the  most  discussion  and  derision.  (What 
has  not  been  said  of  his  debts  and  of  the  venality  of  his 
love  for  Eleonora  Duse?)  And  he  justifies  everything, 
showing  how  all  he  did  attained  an  almost  religious  signi- 
ficance, quite  apart  from  common  morality.  In  a  word, 
he  explains  to  himself  and  to  others  the  golden  legend  of 
his  wild  life.  One  cannot  say  that  he  knows  d'Annunzio 
unless  he  is  acquainted  with  the  explanation  the  author 
gives  of  himself,  of  his  art-life,  in  Faville  del  maglio  (Sparks 
from  the  Anvil) — of  which  //  Venturiero  is  the  first,  and 
so  far,  the  only  volume.  And  once  the  almost  symbolic 
value  which  he  attributes  to  each  of  his  own  acts,  even  to 
the  most  common  events  of  daily  life  is  understood,  we 
can  no  longer  wonder  at  the  mixture  of  mysticism  and 
heroicism  which  envelopes  his  life  like  a  legendary  veil. 
"Is  d'Annunzio  sincere  or  is  he  just  playing  with  people?" 
many  in  Italy  ask  when 
d'Annunzio  writes  in  his 
flowery  language,  full  of 
learned  quotations,  when  he 
plays  to  the  gallery  in  a  pose, 
half  soldier,  half  Francis- 
can monk.  The  answer  is 
simple.  One  thing  is  the 
sincerity  of  the  poet  who 
constructs  for  himself  a  ficti- 
tious and  marvelous  life,  and 
another  is  the  sincerity  of 
the  man  constrained  by  or- 
dinary laws  to  follow  the 
normal  regime  of  the  life  of 
other  men.  But  the  poet  in  Qiovani  Papini 
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d'Annunzio  has  not  known  how  to  separate  himself  from 
the  man.  And  we  must  give  d'Annunzio  credit  for  having 
known  how  to  recreate  the  heroic  myth  of  the  poet  in  this 
bourgeois  and  disenchanted  age — the  terrible  leveler  of  men 
and  customs. 

Much  that  ought  to  be  said  of  Luigi  Pirandello  in  con- 
nection with  the  theatre  cannot  be  included  in  this  rapid 
sketch  of  Italian  literature,  but  it  is  well  to  mention  here 
that  the  substance  of  the  Pirandellian  theatre — his  relativ- 
istic  conception  of  life,  the  dramatic  dualism  between  reality 
and  appearance,  between  life  and  form  which  make  his 
observations  of  human  events  bitter  and  the  conclusions  to 
which  he  comes  hopeless — were  already  in  the  many  novels 
and  volumes  of  stories  which  Pirandello  had  written  before 
the  theatre  made  him  famous  and  in  which  he  has  treated 
the  subjects  of  his  dramas.  As  a  novelist,  Pirandello  was 
little  known  in  Italy.  As  keen  a  critic 
as  Renato  Serra,  drawing  a  picture  of 
Italian  literature  in  the  year  which  pre- 
ceded the  war,  showed  he  hardly  knew 
him  at  all,  numbering  him  hurriedly 
among  the  salon  entertainers  following 
the  fads  of  Paris.  And  Pirandello  had 
already  written  Fu  Mattla  Pascal  (The 
Late  Matthew  Pascal)  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  stories  which  make  up  the 
twenty-four  volumes  of  Novelle  per  un 
anno  (Tales  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year) 
in  which  the  most  original  Pirandellian 
thought  is  developed.  Pirandello  the 
novelist  (if  it  were  only  not  true!)  could 
be  confused  with  other  novelists;  Piran- 
dello the  dramatist  is  unmistakable. 

Alfredo  Panzini  is  one  of  the  finest  critical  spirits  of  our 
day,  observing  and  seeking  to  understand,  to  find  reasons 
why  the  world  is  as  it  is,  why  the  moral  sense  is  in  such 
decadence,  why  children  no  longer  respect  their  parents, 
why  the  girls  of  good  families  smoke,  show  their  legs  and 
wear  their  hair  like  boys,  why  the  good  and  delicate  love  of 
former  times  is  today  changed  into  interest  and  sensuality, 
why  social  classes  are  agitated  and  laborers  want  to  lead 
more  comfortable  lives  than  intellectuals,  why  servants  act 
like  masters,  why  our  great  artistic  traditions  are  almost 
dead  in  our  youth.  And  the  observation  of  all  these  facts 
leads  him  to  feel  a  great  nostalgia  for  the  past,  driving  him 
back  among  the  great  shadows  of  the  dead  epochs  with  his 
desires  for  men  of  another  age  and  civilization.  The  humor 

of  Panzini, 
which  with  a 
light  and  al- 
most amused 
air,  covers  a 
•fundamental 
pessimism,  lies 
in  a  contrast 
between  the 
past  and  pres- 
ent. In  his 
best  books  the 
gravest  prob- 
lems which 
weigh  upon 
humanity  are 
Ada  Negri  discussed.  As 


Marinetti 


an  historian  of  our 
time,  Panzini  is  expres- 
sive of  that  modern  in- 
tellectualism  which,  torn 
between  conflicting  rea- 
sons, cannot  succeed  in 
taking  any  position. 

Modern  intellectual- 
ism,  with  its  doubts, 
criticisms,  negations 
and  uncertain  affirma- 
tions appears  over- 
whelmed, drowned  in 
the  luminous  certainty 
of  Faith,  in  the  Storia 
diCristo  ( Life  of 

Christ)  of  Giovanni  Papini.  This  book 
has  carried  around  the  world  quite  a 
different  image  of  the  author  than  the 
man  he  was  and  revealed  himself  to  be 
until  the  day  of  his  sudden  conversion. 
In  fact,  Papini  the  catholic,  proclaimer  of 
a  complete  and  aggressive  faith,  is  a  rela- 
tively new  thing.  Formerly  Papini  was 
attracted  by  every  movement  of  an  esthetic 
and  moral  idea  which  had  something  new 
in  it  and  showed  itself  to  be  going  against 
the  current.  He  went  from  nationalism 
to  anarchy  in  politics,  from  classicism  to 
futurism  in  art.  He  was  always  a  tor- 
mented spirit,  curious  rather  than  passion- 
ate. He  expresses  the  tragedy  of  the  con- 
fused intellectualism  and  pride  of  our 


Alfredo  Panzini 


time  in  a  book,  Un  uomo  finite  (The  Failure)  which  is 
possibly  the  most  interesting  and  sincere  of  his  works.  And 
perhaps  even  his  new  Catholicism  is  sincere,  which  for  many 
young  writers  is  becoming  a  fad — a  spiritual  attitude,  the 
genuineness  of  which  might  be  open  to  some  discussion. 

In  Italy  as  elsewhere  youthful  literature  is  essentially 
intellectualistic  and  critical.  To  criticism  the  best  intelli- 
gence, the  finest  pens  are  applied.  And  there  are  always 
artist-critics  who  alternate  practise  with  theory,  critical 
knowledge  with  creative.  In  the  field  of  narrative  literature 
the  form  most  plainly  Italian  remains  that  of  the  regional 
novel  and  peasant  story.  And  its  points  of  support,  if  we 
wish  to  compare  it  with  the  great  European  literatures,  are 
the  peasant  realism  of  Verga's  novels,  the  provincial  pictures 
of  Fogazzaro,  the  incisive  drawings  strongly  colored  by  the 
soil  and  people  of  Sarainia  traced  in  the  novels  and  stories 
of  Grazia  Deledda*,  a  writer  with  an  intense  psychological 
interest. 

Notable  among  the  so-called  crepuscolari**  is  Fausto  Maria 
Martini,  a  narrator  of  small  intimate  details,  of  nostalgic 
griefs,  of  delicate  feeling.  The  greatest  genius  among  the 
novelists  is  Guido  Da  Verona,  a  rich,  disorderly  tempera- 
ment, full  of  quality  and  of  detestable  tastes,  who  in  the 
years  of  the  war  and  immediately  after  achieved  great  suc- 
cess with  some  novels  of  modern  life  Colei  che  no  si  deve 
amare  (The  Woman  One  Must  Not  Love),  Sciogli  la  trec- 


*  Grazia  Deledda  has  for  two  years  been  put  forward  for  the  Nobel  Prize 
but  she  has  not  had  to  wait  for  this  official  recognition  to  see  her  most 
popular  novels  translated  into  French,  Spanish,  German  and  English. 

**  Editor's  note:  poeti  crepscolari  (the  intimists  or  poets  of  the  twilight), 
called  thus  by  the  critic  G.  A.  Borgese,  author  of  Rvbt,  who  saw  in  Gozzana, 
Oovoni  and  others  the  twilight  of  an  age  of  poetry  which  began  in  the  18th 
Century  with  Parini  and  was  to  end  about  1910. 
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eta,  Maria  Maddalena  (Loosen  Your  Tresses,  Mary),  et 
cetera.  They  are  full  of  an  easy,  sensual  lyricism,  derived 
between  Dannunzianism  and  Futurism,  singing  of  love, 
gay  life,  champagne,  travels,  large  hotels,  automobiles  and 
all  the  other  forms  of  modern  civilization.  The  sale  of 
some  of  his  stories  reached  100,000  copies  and  this  is  enor- 
mous when  one  remembers  that  in  Italy  a  book  which  goes 
well  does  not  run  into  more  than  seven  or  eight  thousand 
copies.  The  literary  problem  in  Italy  is  also  partly  eco- 
nomic. It  is  difficult  to  make  books  live  and  authors  prefer 
to  publish  their  work  in  magazines  and  journals. 

Recently,  the  Italian  advance-guard — story  writers  and 
novelists — tend  to  depart  from  the  customary  scheme  of 
psychological  analysis  and  realistic  reproduction  of  regional 
environments,  to  assume  phantastic  and  dazzling  forms.  At 
the  head  of  this  movement  is  Massimo  Bontempelli,  direc- 
tor of  the  magazine  "900,"  a  strange  and  paradoxical  writer 
who  may  be  called  our  most  "modern"  author,  if  modernity 
in  facts  of  art  which  is  eternal  and  universal  may  be  con- 
sidered. His  efforts,  instead  of  being  exhausted  in  what  has 
already  been  done  and  vainly  seeking  an  absolute  originality, 
are  devoted  to  giving  notice  of  new  forms  and  tendencies 
which  are  already  in  the  atmosphere  of  European  literature 
and  he  succeeds  clearly  and  positively  in  framing  them  in 
their  own  feeling.  He  is  very  able  in  showing  the  illogicality 
of  all  common  logic,  in  denying  the  authority  of  all  the 
so-called  "recognized  truths." 

Little  can  be  said  of  poetry  today  in 
Italy,  the  land  of  poetry,  the  home  of 
Dante,  Petrarca,  Ariosto  and  Leo- 
pardi.  Since  the  death  of  Carducci 
and  di  Pascoli,  no  true  poet,  with 
the  exception  of  Gabriele  d'Annun- 
zio  who  belongs  to  another  generation, 
remains.  Not  that  there  are  in  Italy  no 
young  people  who  write  verses.  Too 
many  are  tempted — but  they  produce 
verses,  not  poetry.  The  young  people, 
as  we  have  said  before,  have  read  too 
much,  they  have  refined  and  provoked 


their  critcal  faculties  too  much,  they  have  confused  kinds 
of  art  and  artistic  categories,  they  lack  sincerity  and  a  real 
faith  in  poetry — this  is  the  great  malady  of  our  time.  In  the 
last  years  the  most  diverse  and  unfortunate  experiments  have 
been  tried  to  cure  this  disease — from  the  hot  bath  of  futur- 
ism to  the  cold  douche  of  neoclassicism — and  the 
consuming  fever  shows  no  tendency  to  diminish.  The 
public  has  grown  accustomed  to  considering  the  illness  and 
the  patient  as  one  and  the  same  and  has  lost  interest  in  the 
latter. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  the  poetry  and  in  general  of 
the  literature  of  the  youth,  we  must  not  conclude  that  the 
picture  of  literary  Italy  is  entirely  desolate  or  even  inferior 
in  richness  of  tones  and  in  the  culture  of  its  fore-standing 
figures  to  that  of  other  countries. 

A  literature  which  has  as  an  active  writer  a  man  like 
Gabriele  d'Annunzio  with  his  marvelous  synthesis  of  the 
art  and  thought  of  all  ages;  Luigi  Pirandello,  the  formal 
ambassador  to  the  various  audiences  of  the  educated  world 
for  present-day  esthetics  and  morals ;  F.  T.  Marinetti,  crea- 
tor and  promoter  of  the  Futurist  movement,  which,  born  and 
quickly  exhausted  in  'Italy,  still  holds  in  subjection  the 
youth  of  other  countries  which  have  an  artistic  tradition 
less  solid  than  ours,  cannot  fear  comparison.  If  the 
epoch  of  really  great  authors  is  at  an  end,  d'An- 
and  Pirandello  yet  represent  the  best  of  our 


Moreover  something  happened  in 
Italy  with  fascism — not  only  a  political 
and  social  fact  but  a  spiritual — which 
cannot  help  but  be  reflected  strongly  in 
the  intellectual  and  artistic  life  of  the 
country.  A  people  of  ancient  civiliza- 
tion and  glorious  traditions  in  the  field 
of  art  and  culture  is  retempering  its 
spirit  to  a  wonderful  new  youth.  If  the 
crisis  of  modern  literature  is  primarily 
one  of  senility  and  lack  of  faith,  no  lit- 
erature more  than  the  Italian  can  hope 
to  be  already  on  the  road  to  recovery. 
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By  SILVIO  D'AMICO 


custom  of  Italian  comic  actors  to  jour- 
ney  with  vagabond  companies  from  one  the- 
atre  to  another,  entertaining  in  three  or  four 
of  the  larger  cities  for  some  months,  and  in 
the  secondary  for  some  weeks  or  days,  has 
lasted  for  centuries,  resisting  numerous  at- 
tempts at  abolishment.  Today  efforts  are  being  renewed, 
especially  in  Rome  and  Milan,  although  on  a  small  scale: 
that  is,  in  small  theatres  with  exceptional  artists,  directed 
by  writers  and  depending  upon  a  public  of  the  elite.  But 
even  some  of  these  minor  undertakings  have  failed  after  a 
few  months ;  others  survive  in  a  state  of  greater  or  less  pros- 


perity, frequented  by  a  very  restricted  clientele.  Only  one 
has  attained  its  fifth  year — the  Teatro  degli  Indipendenti. 
Curiously  enough  neither  an  author  nor  an  actor  but  a 
talented  scenic  executor  founded  and  directs  it  in  the  cellar 
of  an  ancient  Roman  palace.  But  the  attempt  which  was 
watched  with  singular  interest  was  that  of  Luigi  Piran- 
dello in  the  winter  of  1925.  After  two  months  of  excellent 
work  to  which  the  public  did  not  respond,  Pirandello  too 
was  forced  to  go  on  tour  with  his  company. 

The  consequence  of  this  state  of  affairs  is  that  the  Italian 
theatre,  with  rare  exceptions,  is  still  dominated  spiritually 
by  the  actors.  Strong  in  the  possession  of  a  glorious  tradi- 
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tion  which  stretches  from  the  masks  and 
harlequins  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  down  to  Adelaide  Ristori, 
Ernesto  Rossi,  Tomaso  Salvini,  Eleon- 
ora  Duse,  they  have  almost  always  re- 
belled against  becoming  the  tools  of  their 
authors,  rather  tending  in  the  spirit  of 
the  commedia  del'arte  to  regard  the 
lines  which  are  given  them  as  pretexts 
for  displaying  their  own  virtuosity  and 
asserting  their  personalities.  Except 
for  the  small  companies  already  noted 
and  that  conducted  by  Dario  Niccodemi, 
all  the  Italian  companies  are  directed  by 
actors  who  rely  upon  their  traditional 
marvelous  gifts  for  improvisation. 

A  relative  regeneration  in  the  theatre 
corresponds  to  the  lively  renewal  of  culture  which  is  taking 
place.  While  a  few  years  ago  the  foreign  plays  were  nine- 
tenths  French  and  often  rather  poor,  today  works  from  the 
best  literature  of  the  whole  world  are  selected  for  transla- 
tion. And  notwithstanding  the  material  and  economic  in- 
conveniences of  their  vagabondia,  the  best  companies  have 
for  some  time  tried  to  improve  their  productions.  Finally 
we  must  note  the  renewal  of  open-air  performances,  the  most 
important  being  those  given  biennially  in  the  stupendous 

Greek  theatre  of  Syra- 
cuse.  The  first  to  react 
violently  against  French 
domination  was  Gabriele 
d'Annunzio  with  his  ver- 
bose  dramas  and  his 
overwhelming  tragedies  in 
too  marvelous  verse.  But 
d'Annunzio  is  essentially 
a  lyric  writer. 

The  negation  which 
torments  the  spirit  of 
the  dramatists  who  have 
come  most  recently  to  our 
stage  since  the  war  is  one 
of  desperation  —  whether 
they  sob  aloud  or  conceal 
their  anguish  under  a  hectic  laugh,  the  combination  giving 
rise  to  the  so-called  "grotesque"  (a  new  type  of  comedy,  of 
spasmodic  humor).  Our  later  dramatists  are  those  who 
carry  to  catastrophic  and  frankly  nihilistic  consequences  the 
philosophic  credo  of  our  age  and  dissolve  all  reality  in 
doubt  and  skepticism — not  only  the  reality  of  the  external 
world  but  that  of  pain,  of  personality  itself.  No  longer 
the  "truth"  deified  by  positivist  and  naturalist,  no  longer 
life  with  a  capital  "L"  sung  by  d'Annunzio,  no  longer  the 
lament  of  the  crepuscolari  at  their  inability  to  soar  on  high. 
Truth  or  falsity  does  not  exist,  virtue  and  evil,  nothing 
objective,  fixed,  immutable,  eternal,  no  reason  for  our  life, 
not  even  in  itself  exists,  a  law  above  us  or  in  us,  fixed 
reality  outside  of  us  or  in  us  does  not  exist :  we  are  not  what 
we  believe  ourselves  to  be  but  only  what  from  time  to  time 
"we  construct"  or  appear  to  this  one,  that  and  the  other. 
Una,  nessuno  e  centomila  (Some  One,  No  One  and  a 
Hundred  Thousand)  is  the  title  of  the  last  novel  by  Piran- 
dello ;  briefly,  life  is  only  a  funereal  farce  in  which  we  recite 
more  or  less  unconsciously  the  most  diverse  parts:  poor 
marionettes  in  the  hands  of  a  blind  fate. 
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Perhaps  none  of  these  dramatists  ac- 
cepts completely  all  the  points  of  such 
a  "morality,"  characteristic  of  the  stray- 
ing of  a  world  which  has  lost  God.  But 
extreme  traces  are  found  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  in  the  works  of  all. 

For  some  years  in  Italy  as  well  as 
abroad  Luigi  Pirandello  has  been  recog- 
nized as  the  most  original,  unique,  in- 
comparably the  greatest — the  only  one 
who  has  a  style  of  his  own  and  who  has 
created  in  a  few  years  a  work  which  has 
been  capable  of  large  importance.  The 
interpretation  that  the  soul  drama  of  his 
characters  resides  in  a  conflict  between 
"life"  and  "form" — the  form  which  life 
needs  in  order  to  find  its  ubi  consistam 
and  which  it  must  continually  break  through  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  flux  essential  to  its  nature — has  been  confirmed  by  re- 
cent pronouncements  of  Pirandello  himself.  He  is  an  idealist : 
he  has  none  of  the  cynicism,  none  of  the  hopelessness  of  An- 
drieff.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  among  all  his  vast  number 
of  works  the  dramas  which  end  with  a  declaration  of  faith 
are  few!  L'innesto  (The  Grafting),  Due  in  una  (Two  in 
One),  Ma  non  e  una  cosa  seria  (He  Didn't  Mean  it).  The 
others  all  end  in  the  blackest  agony.  Such  at  least  is  that 
paradox,  the  perfect  Cost  e  (se  vi  para}  (Right  You  Are), 
the  insult  of  the  singular  Set  personaggi  in  cerca  d'autore 
(Six  Characters  in  Search  of  an  Author),  the  genuine  drama 
Come  primtt,  meglio  di  prima  (Floriani's  Wife),  the  great 
tragedy  of  Henry  VI ;  not  to  mention  numerous  one-act  plays 
and  scenes  and  fragments  from  his  thirty  other  dramas  in 
each  of  which,  notwithstanding  all  reservations,  one  observes 
a  constant  aspiration  of  the  poet  to  attain  a  genuinely  tragic 
atmosphere. 

The  Italian  theatre  has  not  been  the  field  of  the  greatest 
triumphs  of  the  futurists.  Their  attempts  at  a  "synthetic 
theatre"  with  comedies  and  tragedies  which  last  a  few 
minutes,  even  two  or  three  seconds,  are  jokes.  In 
Prigionieri  (Prisoners),  Tamburo  di  fuoco  (The  Fiery 
Drum),  Vulcano  and  other  dramatic  works,  F.  T.  Mari- 
netti  has  attacked  form  most  forcefully  (we  will  not 
say  orthodoxly)  but  without  great  result.  A  pleasing 
philosophical  farce  of  futurist  flavor  which  enjoyed  great 
success  in  the  little  Roman  theatre  of  Pirandello  is 
Nosta  Dea  (Our  Goddess),  by  the  disconcerting  Massimo 
Bontempelli. 

An  increasingly  restless 
crisis  afflicts  our  moral  life ; 
the  new  soul  of  Italy  is 
thirsty  in  spirit.  Possibly  our 
new  theatre  represented  suc- 
cessfully elsewhere  all  over 
the  world,  is  often  boring, 
unprofitable,  negative  and 
sometimes  frankly  ill.  But 
this  uneasiness  is  infinitely 
better  than  that  well-fed 
bourgeois  complacency  dear 
to  the  audiences  of  thirty 
years  ago;  if  it  is  a  sick- 
ness, we  hope  that  it  is 
one  of  those  which  produces 
pearls.  Ruggero  Ruggieri 
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NEW  life  with  its  exigencies,  its  loves,  its 
sympathies,  its  characteristics  and  its  great 
passion  for  progress  is  flourishing  upon  the 
memories  of  the  music  of  the  past.  While 
we  are  witnessing  the  slow  but  certain  de- 
cline of  the  Neapolitan  song  and  the  con- 
temporary rise  of  an  Italian  symphonic  school,  we  must 
lament  the  gradual  disappearance  of  great  singers  and  at 
the  same  time  hail  the  significant  gains  of  the  musical  play, 
understood  as  the  harmonious  balancing  of  all  constituent 
elements.  Musical  events  in  which  all  the  people  share 
directly  (choral  competitions,  singing  at  dances  et  cetera) 
are  becoming  rarer  and  less  important  while  concert  societies 
are  multiplying  with  dizzying  speed  and  have  invaded  not 
only  the  large  cities  but  even  the  towns  and  villages. 

The  most  characteristic  expressions  of  this  great  musical 
awakening  are  not  only  in  the  works  of  composers  but  also 
in  the  organizations  which  dominate  the  musical  life  of  the 
country:  foremost  among  these  are  the  Scala  at  Milan, 
directed  by  Toscanini,  and  the  Sala  da  Concerti  I' Augusteo 
at  Rome,  directed  by  Molinari. 

The  Scala  and  Toscanini  now  form  a  unit;  that  is  to 
say,  whereas  the  Scala  as  the  Milanese  theatre  has  had  a 
glorious  tradition  from  generations  back,  as  today  organ- 
ized, it  is  a  creation  of  the  genius  of  the  great  director. 
Financial  difficulties  do  not  vex  the  Scala;  its  performances 
are  possible  because  government  contributions  and  generous 
sums  from  citizens  form  a  financial  foundation  sufficient  to 
maintain  a  high  artistic  level.  Toscanini  has  established  an 
iron  discipline.  He  is  the  dictator  and  all  owe  him  implicit 
obedience.  Toscanini  has  created  homogeneous  performances: 
singers,  orchestra,  chorus,  settings,  costumes,  lighting,  et 
cetera,  are  all  considered  fundamental  and  indispensable 
elements:  hence  everything  tends  to  balance.  From  this  it 
may  be  seen  that  Toscanini  is  not  the  director  of  the  or- 
chestra alone.  From  morning  to  night  he  is  in  the  theatre: 
at  the  rehearsal  of  artists  who  are  studying  new  parts,  he 
indicates  which  are  the  chief  points  of  their  interpretations; 
he  visits  the  great  chorus  room  where  they  are  working  with 
constant  feverish  enthusiasm ;  from  the  rear  of  the  theatre  he 


directs  the  experiments  with  lights,  orders  changes  in  sets; 
he  goes  upon  the  stage  and  gives  directions  for  all  movements 
of  the  principals  and  crowds;  then  he  mounts  his  stand  for 
a  rehearsal  of  the  whole;  a  timorous  silence  falls;  frequent 
stops  and  harsh  rebuffs  follow ;  nothing  escapes  him. 

No  work  is  put  on  the  stage  at  the  Scala  until  it  is  really 
ready;  hence  the  marvelous  executions  of  Falstaff,  Maestri 
Canton,  Travtata,  Pelleas  and  Melisende,  Nerone — in  fact 
of  everything  which  has  appeared.  In  order  to  make  the 
seriousness  of  the  work  and  the  severity  of  Toscanini  under- 
stood, let  me  give  an  example  of  what  happened  two  years 
ago  after  //  Trovatore  had  been  rehearsed  many  times.  Al- 
though in  the  repertory,  Toscanini  had  concentrated  care  and 
love  upon  a  new  interpretation.  All  was  in  order  for  the 
general  rehearsal ;  a  few  guests  sat  in  the  dark  seats.  While 
the  opera  was  being  played  through,  Toscanini's  face  ap- 
peared nervous  and  agitated.  When  the  end  was  reached, 
he  laid  his  baton  upon  the  desk  announcing  in  a  cold,  cut- 
ting tone:  "Many  things  are  not  right.  //  Trovatore  will 
be  produced  next  year  with  principals  who  have  greater 
artistic  perception."  Enormous  sums  were  spent  for  new 
scenery,  new  costumes.  A  year  later,  after  a  more  accurate 
study,  //  Trovatore  was  produced  and  proved  one  of 
Toscanini's  greatest  successes. 

All  that  we  say  of  the  Scala  has  a  special  importance 
inasmuch  as  it  is  an  index  of  the  musical  life  of  Italy.  All 
the  lyric  theatres — in  Rome,  Turin,  Bologna — tend  in  fact 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  Scala  and  strive  for  a  radical 
reorganization.  The  economic  bases  must  be  completely 
changed:  no  more  private  enterprises,  owned  by  capitalists 
who  want  their  dividends,  but  public  subscriptions  and 
state  contributions  which  enable  a  director  to  develop  a 
serious  artistic  program. 

By  a  strange  fate  the  Augusteo,  dating  back  almost  two 
thousand  years,  the  tomb  of  the  first  Roman  emperor,  has 
become  the  cradle  not  only  of  Italian  concert  activity  but 
also  of  the  symphonic  school  which  marks  a  new  and  clear- 
cut  direction  in  contemporary  music.  Trained  by  the 
severest  disipline  the  Augusteo  orchestra  has  sometimes  been 
entrusted  to  other  Italian  and  foreign  directors — among 
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others  Mahler,  Nikisch,  Toscanini,  Mengel-berg,  Damrosch, 
Stokowski,  Furtwaengler.  But  the  principal  merit  of  the 
Augusteo,  besides  affording  an  auditorium,  is  its  readiness 
to  try  the  new.  For  this  we  are  indebted  to  Molinari  who 
in  addition  to  being  a  keen,  analytical  and  profound  di- 
rector, has  always  shown  a  youthful  sensitivity  and  an  in- 
telligence capable  of  penetrating  into  the  substance  of  the 
most  modern  tendencies. 

Special  credit  is  due  the  Corporazione  della  Nuove 
Musiche  (Society  for  New  Music)  which,  inspired  and 
supported  by  the  faith  and  enthusiasm  of  Alfredo  Casella, 
has  diffused  the  works  which  met  the  most  violent  hostility 
on  the  part  of  the  public.  'Since  the  death  of  Puccini, 
Mascagni  alone  has  represented  the  continuity  of  a  tradi- 
tion. Even  though  he  has  not  brought  out  new  works,  he 
has  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  repertory  occupy  the 
theatres  of  Italy  and  his  figure  everywhere  excites  acclaim. 
Casella  is  to  conduct  the  Boston  "Pops"  this  summer. 

Musicians  of  high  worth  like  Alfano,  Casella,  Castel- 
nuovo,  Malipiero,  Pizetti,  Respighi  and  other  very  young 
people  who  are  developing  the  principles  of  musical  natural- 
ness, form  a  group  improperly  called  the  advance-guard. 
Until  recently  misfortune  seems  to  have  dogged  them.  On 
one  side  musical  ignorance  and  on  the  other  love  for  a 
thoroughly  bad  Italian  tradition  weighed  against  them. 
Those  who  had  lived  in  the  romanticism  of  the  Neapolitan 
songs  and  in  the  ignorance  of  Italian  instrumental  music  of 
the  1 7th  and  i8th  centuries  cried  out  at  the  sacrilege  of 
the  first  performances  of  the  young  group.  They  indulged 
in  the  most  burning  critical  terms;  crusades  were 
preached  against  the  new  apostles  of  the  dispensation.  Mean- 
while the  younger  people  jumped  to  the  defense  of  the 
courageous  innovators.  The  performance  of  new  works 
became  the  occasion  for  furious  battles ;  the  vast  hall  of  the 
Augusteo  was  the  scene  of  burning  discussions,  interminable 
rows  and  even  some  passes  in  'boxing  among  the  most  ex- 
cited in  the  peanut  gallery.  Following  the  concerts 
criticisms  were  always  heated  and  conflicting.  Gradually 
in  the  last  years  the  conflicts  have  become  less  violent  as 
people  have  begun  to  understand  that  it  is  not  a  question 
of  a  group  of  madmen  who  wish  to  conquer  the  world  but 
real  musicians  who  want  to  introduce  to  the  public  a  highly 
significant  form  of  music.  Approval  grew  warmer  day  by 
day  until  now  the  opposition  is  reduced  to  some  old  people 
who  lack  mental  elasticity  or  some  musicians  made  cynical 
by  creative  impotence.  Thus  in  music  also  Italian  youth 
has  made  its  own  original  discoveries  and  asserted  in  clear 
outline  its  own  characteristic  traits. 

MALIPIERO,  who  lives  in  Asolo,  the  charming  little 
city  near  Venice,  Casella  who  spends  his  days 
traveling,  interrupted  only  by  interims  of  quiet  in  some 
tranquil  corner  of  Italian  countryside,  Pizzetti  who  devotes 
a  large  part  of  his  time  to  the 
direction  of  the  Conservatory  of 
Music  in  Milan,  and  all  the 
others  who  have  dedicated  them- 
selves with  enthusiasm  and  faith 
to  it  describe  what  this  instru- 
mental music  is  more  or  less  as 
follows:  "It  is  not  necessary  to 
inquire  into  the  causes  which 
have  led  Italian  composers  of  the 


nineteenth    century    to    dedicate 


The  Quitar,  a  painting  by  Qino  Severini 


themselves  completely  to  the  theatre :  it  interests  us  only  to 
make  a  statement  and  a  confession.  When  we  Italians  first 
approached  the  musical  world,  the  panorama  of  the  previous 
century  appeared  spread  out  before  us.  We  could  perceive 
a  truly  imposing  development  only  in  the  field  of  opera. 
All  possibilities  of  expression  seemed  to  have  been  realized, 
the  feelings,  passions,  soul  conflicts  entirely  expressed.  In 
order  not  to  repeat  what  had  already  been  said,  other 
horizons  and  possibilities  had  to  be  discovered:  we  then 
found  an  uncultivated  and  wild  field,  that  of  instrumental 
music.  We  felt  a  whole  new  life  opening  up  for  us;  we 
had  the  sense  of  a  noble  mission  which  had  been  assigned 
to  us  and  we  turned  to  the  study  of  sources.  We  thus  dis- 
covered the  fascination  of  Roman  grandeur  in  the  poly- 
phonic music  of  Pierluigi  da  Palestrina,  the  inexhaustible 
rhythmic  force  of  Domenico  Scarlatti,  the  incisive  power  of 
Vivaldi,  the  solid  language  of  Arcangelo  Corelli:  in  a  word, 
we  discovered  all  the  profound  beauty  of  the  polyphonic 
music  and  Italian  instruments  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries.  Our  way  thus  appeared  laid  out, 
our  task  well-defined.  Still  we  could  not  reascend  the 
streams  of  the  centuries,  we  could  not  turn  to  epochs  which 
already  seemed  completely  exhausted:  we  relived  the  uni- 
versal traits  of  Italian  music  in  the  full  swing  of  the 
twentieth  century.  We  took  stock  of  the  spirit  of  our  times 
not  so  much  to  assimilate  other  currents  and  other  schools 
as  to  differentiate  ourselves  from  them.  And  behold  our 
flowing,  fluid  works,  not  subjected  to  the  yoke  of  a  pre- 
conceived construction;  in  the  beginning  a  little  timid  and 
sometimes  even  a  bit  condescending  toward  other  schools 
and  currents,  then  gradually  freer  and  lighter,  richer  in 
rhythm,  melody  and  timbre." 

Destitute  though  this  music  be  of  any  bearing  on  the  unre- 
straint and  enthusiasms  peculiar  to  romanticism,  it  neverthe- 
less contains  a  reflection  of  the  beautiful  sky  of  Italy,  of  her 
mountains,  her  sea,  her  serene  air,  sometimes  a  little  melan- 
choly but  always  limpid  and  transparent.  Here  therefore  is  a 
music  which  springs  as  naturally  as  water  from  the  rock ; 
music  which  does  not  lean  upon  prearranged  programs,  which 
does  not  follow  the  currents  of  events,  which  is  not  concerned 
with  passionate  interpretations,  with  dramatic  bases,  psycho- 
logical contortions,  but  which  presents  itself  limpid  and 
tranquil  in  itself  and  for  itself  as  an  expression  of  pure 
art,  free,  disinterested.  Yet  is  not  cold  and  purely  deco- 
rative art;  feeling  and  passion  create  the  woof  of  its 
pattern. 

The  people  still  sing  their  beautiful  songs  and  the 
pleasure  of  dining  in  view  of  the  Gulf  of  Naples 
car<?csed  by  mandolins  and  a  delicate  singer  who  whis- 
pers the  latest  melodies  of  the  Piedigrotta  will  not  be 
taken  away;  serenades  are  sung  under  illuminated  bal- 
conies in  the  Grand  Canal  in  Venice  and  in  the 
country  the  loud  song  of  the  harvester  and  the  lament 

of  the  farm  hands  greet  us. 
The  people  sing  naturally 
but  art  will  be  found,  must 
be  sought  in  the  Scala  of 
Milan,  the  Augusteo  of  Rome, 
in  the  numerous  concert  halls 
and  even  in  the  palaces  old- 
est in  history  which  harbor 
memories  of  a  civilization 
long  since  vanished  from  the 
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nineteenth  century  is  that  of  French 
artistic  power,  at  least  as  far  as  the  plastic 
arts  are  concerned ;  because  in  Italy  the  po- 
litical  risorgimento — the  unification  of  the 
country — was  the  chief  preoccupation,  the 
arts  which  developed  those  which  speak 
most  directly  to  the  heart  and  head :  music  and  literature, 
painting  and  sculpture  (architecture  was  almost  dead)  with- 
drew into  the  provinces  where  they  jeaolusy  conserved  the 
great  native  qualities.  The  ugliest  period  of  the  nineteenth 
century  is  that  of  the  last  thirty  years,  after  unity  was 
attained,  when  Italy,  forgetting  its  best,  launched  its  official 
artists — as  the  Tuscan  Macchiaioli*  and  those  of  the  Scuola 
able  art  of  miserable  politics,  of  the  weak  state  scarcely 
recovered  from  the  great  strain  of  the  war  for  lib- 
eration. 

Only  in  the  first  years  of  1900  did  the  youthful  and 
violent  reaction  begin.  The  young  people  were  inspired  to 
become  acquainted,  to  know,  to  throw  themselves  into  the 
current.  And  in  a  feverish  manner,  esteeming  only  those 
artists- — as  the  Tuscan  Macchiaioli*  and  those  of  the  Scuola 
di  Posillipo — who  had  preserved  purity  and  nobility  of  pur- 
pose during  the  degeneration,  the  young  despoilers  left  for 
the  discovery  of  the  Golden  Fleece  which  they  believed  was 
to  be  found  in  France. 

Finally  loaded  with  the  dynamite  of  accumulated  passion, 
the  futurist  bomb  burst  in  1909.  The  futurist  explosion 
taken  in  connection  with  the  rebirth  of  national  pride,  stim- 
ulated by  the  propaganda  of  the  Nationalist  Party,  was  to 
prelude  and  in  a  sense  prepare  for  the  much  more  powerful, 
brilliant,  electrifying  explosion  of  Italian  participation  in 
the  Great  War  and  later  for  fascism,  the  most  original 
movement  to  appear  after  a  century-long  domination 
by  the  thought  of  the  French  Revolution. 

The  principal  factor  in  the  pride  which  shines 
in  the  eyes  of  Italians  today  is  undoubtedly  the  vic- 
tory of  the  army  which  made  them  realize  the 
prestige  of  Italy  as  a  people  and  a  state.  But  in 
order  to  exert  a  stronger  stimulus  upon  the  self-love 
of  the  young  generation,  fascism  is  concerned  seri- 
ously in  favoring  by  the  best  means  that  spiritual, 
artistic  and  cultural  atmosphere  which  is  in  germ. 
The  encouragement  to  make  ourselves  worthy  of  the 
past  makes  us  less  tolerant  toward  those  foreign  doc- 
trines which  in  the  name  of  new  and  dazzling  artistic 
conquests  have  tried  to  obscure,  not  to  say,  bury  the 
brilliant  past  of  unparalleled  achievement  which 
made  Italy  the  leader  and  teacher  in  European  art. 
One  characteristic  of  Italian  artists  today  is  the 
greater  learning  and  facility  with  which  they  write. 


*  The  Macchiaioli  agreed  in  the  necessity  of  a  return  to  the 
intuitive  and  empiric  acceptance  of  perceptible  reality  and  in 
maintaining  that  the  truest  and  most  effective  technical  mode 
in  painting  was  the  macchia  or  spot  (whence  comes  the  name  of 
the  school);  that  is,  the  interweaving  of  form  and  color  obtained 
by  means  of  chiaroscuro  modulated  according  to  the  law  of 
"values'*  and  "relations."  In  this  return  ^to  nature  was  implied 
a  return  to  expressive  beauty  in  opposition  to  the  formal  and 
conventional  beauty  of  the  "neo-classicists."  The  Arts,  October 
19_'6;  Giovanni  Fattori  by  Mario  Tinti. 


But  in  art  any  kind  of  nationalism  conceived  as  a  theory 
must  be  regarded  as  a  mortal  enemy.  What  is  done  outside 
our  country  must  be  known  and  ideas  exchanged.  Before 
fascism  some  pretended  to  exclude  from  our  exhibitions  and 
magazines  all  the  precipitate  or  decadent  expressions  of  mod- 
ern art,  forgetting  that  to  close  our  eyes  in  order  not  to 
see  the  errors  of  others  would  end  by  remaining  blind  and 
losing  every  contact  with  reality. 

We  must  therefore  agree  as  to  what  is  the  true  Italian 
tradition;  we  must  understand  the  spirit  and  seek  the  mo- 
tive force  of  continuity  in  the  pictorial  impulse  rather  than 
in  the  forms  of  artistic  expression  of  our  old  and  noble  race. 

Italian  tradition  consists  in,  we  think:  clarity  of  descrip- 
tion ;  aristocratic  spirit ;  healthy  sensuality ;  an  idea  of 
beauty  referred  to  the  inspirations  of  nature  (in  other 
words,  the  selection  and  embellishment  of  natural  elements)  ; 
grace  and  strength  at  the  same  time ;  joyousness  without 
frivolity;  method  without  pedantry;  never  the  cold,  ana- 
lytical copy  of  nature,  but  no  distortion  either,  whether 
through  idealization  or  depreciation  or  the  search  for  the 
ethereal ;  never  a  taste  for  the  deformed,  the  monstrous,  the 
weird,  the  disgusting,  the  capricious. 

The  foreigner  who  wishes  to  form  an  exact  idea  of  the 
true  condition  of  art  in  Italy  today  must  forget  all  the 
pseudo  world-famous  names,  except  two:  that  of  the  old 
and  glorious  Roman  painter,  Antonio  Mancini,  and  that 
of  the  bold  Neapolitan  sculptor,  Vincenzo  Gemito :  two 
artists  enamoured  with  their  material  and  faithful  to  the 
truth,  perhaps  too  faithful,  although  very  powerful  in  plastic 
expression.  To  these  Medardo  Rosso,  may  be  added — a 
Piedmontese  sculptor  who  has  lived  in  Paris  a  great  deal. 

While  the  futurists  (Boccioni,  Carra,  Sant'  Elia,  Severini 
et  cetera)  and  a  Tuscan  painter — also  a  critic  and  very  in- 


Houses  on  the  river  Sesia,  a  painting  by  C.  Carra  in  the  exhibition 
of  the  "goo",  Milan 
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telligc-nt  writer — Ardengo  Soffici,  helped  by  articles,  pole- 
mics, interpretations,  to  make  modern  European  and  es- 
pecially French  art  known,  a  highly  talented  painter  lived 
and  worked  in  Rome — likewise  a  Tuscan,  Armando  Spadini. 
He  died  last  year  at  forty,  leaving  a  heritage  rich  in  work 
and  spirit.  He  managed  to  hold  his  faith  as  a  traditionalist 
high  even  in  the  midst  of  the  disorder  which  acquaintance 
with  the  daring  French  art  had  brought  into  Italian  life. 

During  the  years  1913,  1914  and  1915,  before  Italy  en- 
tered the  war,  the  beautiful  expositions  of  the  Secession  were 
held,  where  by  the  side  of  the  impressionists  and  of  Cezanne, 
Matisse,  Picasso,  hung  the  painting  of  the  most  modern 
Italians.  In  La  Voce,  a  periodical  of  Florence,  and  later  in 
the  newspaper,  supported  by  the  futurists,  Lacerba,  Soffici 
waged  a  courageous  fight  against  so-called  official  art. 

Mario  Sironi  is  another  artist  who  comes  from  futurism 
and  with  greater  sincerity  he  has  remained  the  most  mod- 
ern of  all.  Illustrator  of  the  newspaper  directed  by  Benito 
Mussolini,  Sironi  is  the  most  pleasing  and  effective  of  the 
Fascist  caricaturists.  His  imagination  never  fails  him  and 
form  comes  spontaneously.  Around  him  a  group  of  young 
artists  has  formed  in  Milan.  All  the  Fascists,  as  well  as  the 
other  artists  who  count  for  something  in  Italy,  believe  in 
the  possibility  of  a  new  classicism.  In  hearty  contrast  with 
the  groups  in  Florence  and  Rome  who  are  rather  trying  to 
discover  a  "realism"  which  was  always  at  the  base  of  Italian 
art,  these  youngsters  work  indefatigably  not  to  create  an 
artificial  fascist  style  but  to  express  by  their  individual  and 
collective  efforts  faith  in  a  new  Italian  greatness. 

With  us,  criticism  is  more  incisive  than  in  France,  less 


Anna  in  the  Sun,  a  painting  by  Armando  Spadini  in 
Signorello  collection 


the 


Soldiers,  a  painting  by  Cipriano  E.  Oppo  in  the  exhibition 
of  the  "900,"  Milan 


extravagant  and  also  otherwise  free  and  unprejudiced. 
Therefore  our  painters  as  well  as  our  sculptors  know  that 
in  order  to  succeed  it  is  not  enough  to  present  something 
apparently  bold  and  modern.  By  this  we  Italians  wish  to 
serve  notice  that  no  movement  in  the  plastic  arts  can  longer 
be  accredited  among  us  when  based  wholly  upon  eccentric 
or  capricious  refinements  of  a  bookish  or  erudite  nature. 

Italian  architecture  has  made  gigantic  strides  in  the  last 
years.  Fallen  so  low  as  not  to  have  any  originality  left, 
repeating  the  old  academic  formulae  with  an  exasperating 
monotony,  it  had  given  such  few  causes  of  satisfaction  that 
our  magnificent  ancient  cities  had  every  reason  to  fear  the 
reconstruction  and  expansion  ever  more  urgently  demanded 
by  the  requirements  of  modern  life.  We  cannot  repeat  often 
enough  that  we  Italians  who  have  so  many  museums  and 
who  indeed  may  call  every  Italian  city  a  museum  flatly  re- 
fuse to  produce  a  counterfeit  "old  style,"  antique.  Our 
dream  is  to  be  able  to  find  the  new  style  of  our  time  worthy 
to  survive  a  side  by  side  comparison  with  the  antique. 

The  Fascist  Government  has  greatly  stimulated  architec- 
ture by  its  bold  plan  of  renovating  the  large  cities  and  chiefly 
the  Capitol,  Rome.  We  must  create  something  essentially 
new,  typical  of  our  age.  Those  who  believe  that  fascism  is 
a  good  vehicle  for  a  new  imperial  art  of  the  Roman  type 
must  remember  the  artistic  fruits  borne  under  Napoleon: 
academic,  with  false  grandiosity,  second-rate  stylism.  We 
are  persuaded  that  such  an  imperial  art  would  be  ridiculous 
and  weak,  as  ridiculous  and  weak  as  a  modern  army  if  it 
were  togged  out  and  armed  in  the  manner  of  the  ancient 
Romans.  Fascist  architecture  will  not  make  a  false  Rome 
of  the  cinematograph  but  will  seek  to  express  in  all  its 
beauty  the  passionate  spirit  of  the  new  Italy. 
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WASHERWOMEN 
a  painting  by  Antonio  Donghi 


The  Virgin 
by  Adolfo  Wildt 
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THE  TRAGIC  JOURNEY 

a  pointing  by  Ferruccio  Ferrazzi 


A  Child 
by  Alberto  Qerardi 
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Venetian  Fisherman,  a  painting  by  Arturo  Nocci 
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Square  in  Venice,  a  painting  by  Quido  Cadorin 
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Italy's  Economic  and  Social  Progress 

Since  1922 


By  THOMAS  W.  LAMONT 


OLITICAL  questions  are  outside  my  prov- 
ince.  I  have  no  intention  of  discussing 
fascism  as  a  political  system.  Italian  eco- 
nomic  conditions,  however,  and  the  financial 
policies  of  the  Italian  Government  have  had 
my  attention  in  recent  years,  and  I  shall  deal 
with  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  these  fields  since 
1922.  The  government  and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  aided  in  this  progress;  the  government  by  its  sympathetic 
handling  of  the  Italian  debt,  and  our  investors  by  furnish- 
ing a  portion  of  the  capital  needed  for  the  stabilization  of 
Italian  finance.  The  people  of  this  country  may  well  be 
glad  of  the  friendly  assistance  which  they  have  given  to 
help  improve  the  welfare  of  the  40,000,000  people  of  Italy. 
What  has  been  the  nature  of  this  noteworthy  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  Italy  ?  Ask  any  traveller  who  was 
in  Italy  four  years  ago  and  who  has  been  there  again  during 
the  last  year.  When  the  present  regime  came  into  power 
towards  the  end  of  1922,  Italy  seemed  to  be  tottering  on 
the  brink  below  which  lay  communism  and  bolshevism.  The 
industrial  situation  had  become  badly  disorganized  through 
an  epidemic  of  strikes,  with  workers  seizing  control  of  the 
factories,  and  with  widespread  unemployment.  There  had 
been  a  virtual  breakdown  of  railway  and  other  government 
services,  and  of  civil  and  judicial  procedure.  Municipal 
administration,  as  well,  was  burdened  with  incompetence 
and  extravagance.  The  finances  of  the  central  government 
were  unsound ;  government  debt  was  piling  up  and  the 
deficits  in  the  government's  budget  were  increasing  to  such 
an  extent  that  an  ex-minister  of  finance,  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  party  in  power,  declared  at  that  time  that  a  budget 
deficit  was  inevitable  for  an  indefinite  number  of  years. 

Such  in  brief  was  the  state  of  affairs,  economic  and  finan- 
cial, when  the  present  administration  assumed  the  responsi- 
bility of  government  in  November,  1922.  Within  a  few 
months  ?.  vital  change  became  manifest.  Hopes  revived,  the 
Italian  people  began  to  have  faith  in  themselves  once  more. 
A  new  spirit  of  enterprise  and  of  thrift  spread  throughout 
the  nation.  Ardor  and  enthusiasm  grew  and  were  translated 
into  work  which  produced  tangible  results  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  economic  arid  financial  life  of  the  nation.  To 
the  present-day  observer,  that  .improvement  stands  out  clear 
cut,  in  both  its  character  and  extent. 

Suppose  we  first  consider  agricultural  and  industrial  con- 
ditions: In  1920  the  records  declare  that  agricultural  strikes 
caused  the  loss  of  14,000,000  working  days,  and  that  no 
less  than  1,267,000  industrial  strikers  took  part  in  1, 880 
strikes  involving  the  loss  of  about  16,500,000  working  days. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  realize  what  a  serious  economic  loss 
this  meant  to  the  Italian  people.  In  the  first  year  under 
the  present  government,  that  is  in  1923,  the  loss  of  work- 
ing days  due  to  strikes  was  reduced  to  some  265,000  days. 


Today  (whether  or  not  our  social  scientists  can  approve  the 
modus  vivendi  between  labor  and  capital)  strikes  are  prac- 
tically non-existent.  The  Italian  farmer  is  hard  at  work 
producing  large  crops.  The  1925  wheat  crop  was  a  record 
one  and  wheat  is  the  most  important  agricultural  product. 

Italian  industries  during  the  last  two  years  have  been,  in 
the  main,  well  occupied  and  have  made  good  profits.  Un- 
employment has  fallen  to  normal  proportions,  as  low  as 
or  lower  than  in  pre-war  years  when  economic  conditions 
were  generally  satisfactory.  The  number  of  unemployed 
according  to  official  registration  figures,  was  541,000  on 
January  I,  1922.  In  July,  1926,  the  number  of  unemployed 
was  only  78,000.  This  number  has  increased  somewhat  since 
the  summer,  and  it  may  be  subject  to  further  increase  owing 
to  the  deflation  measures  recently  taken.  Yet  if  political 
conditions  remain  stable,  Italian  industry,  after  the  period 
of  readjustment  is  over,  ought  to  be  on  a  sounder  basis  than 
ever  before.  On  the  average  no  nation  can  boast  of  a  more 
industrious  or  competent  working  population  than  that  of 
Italy. 

Italian  manufacturing  industries  have  made  great  strides 
in  the  last  four  years.  To  the  student,  one  of  the  most 
surprising  developments  in  the  post-war  rehabilitation  of 
Europe  has  been  that  Italy,  with  her  relative  scarcity  of 
natural  resources,  has  been  able  to  develop  her  steel,  textile, 
chemical,  rubber,  shipbuilding,  machinery  and  automobile 
industries  to  their  present  high  level  of  efficiency  and  produc- 
tivity, and  to  re-adapt  to  peace-time  uses  the  plant  capacity 
which  was  so  enlarged  during  the  war.  Italy,  for  instance, 
now  stands  second  among  the  countries  manufacturing 
artificial  silk. 

Italian  engineering  technique,  always  in  the  forefront,  has 
even  surpassed  itself.  The  recent  victory  of  Major  de 
Bernard!,  flying  a  Fiat-motored  Macchi  plane  in  the 
Schneider  Cup  air  races,  shows  what  has  been  done  in  one 
highly  technical  field.  Besides  skilled  engineers,  the  Italians 
have  been  fortunate  in  having  industrial  leaders  of  vision 
and  driving  force,  such  men  as  Agnelli  of  Fiat,  Pirelli  of 
the  Pirelli  Company,  to  mention  only  two  of  many,  the  story 
of  whose  accomplishments  is  almost  a  romance. 

Worthy  of  note,  also,  has  been  the  hydro-electric  develop- 
ment, a  development  which  has  not  been  confined  to  the  last 
four  years  but  which  has  been  practically  continuous  for  over 
a  decade.  Not  possessing  coal,  Italy  has  had  every  incentive 
to  develop  its  large  water  power  reserves,  one  of  the  coun- 
try's most  important  natural  resources.  The  results  achieved 
are  attested  by  the  fact  that  hydro-electric  plants  supplied 
Italian  industry  with  6,900,000,000  kilowatt  hours  of  elec- 
tric energy  in  1925,  as  compared  with  only  1,700,000,000 
kilowatt  hours  in  1913.  Those  Americans  who  have  aided 
in  the  financing  of  these  developments,  can  see  the  tangible 
results  of  their  investments.  It  is  estimated  that  the  increase 
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GIOVANNI  AGNELLI 

President  of  the  Fiat  Company,  which  em- 
ploys thousands  of  workmen  in  manufacturing 
automobiles,  tractors  and  airplanes.  After  grad- 
uation from  the  Turin  Polytech,  he  worked  his 
way  up  from  obscurity  like  a  Carnegie  or  a 
Ford. 
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ALBERTO  PIRELLI 

Pirelli  and  Company  are  today  the  leaders 
in  the  rapidly  developing  Italian  rubber  indus- 
try. The  firm  was  founded  by  the  father ;  the 
son,  an  officer  during  the  mar,  was  a  member 
of  the  Dawes  and  the  debt  funding  com- 
missions 
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COUNT  GIUSEPPE  VOLPI 

The  Italian  Minister  of  Finance  comes  of  a 
distinguished  Venetian  family.  Starting  life  as 
an  importer,  he  has  participated  in  some  of 
the  largest  commercial  enterprises  in  Italy. 
Americans  know  him  as  head  of  the  debt 
commission  to  England  and  the  United  States. 


in  the  supply  of  hydro-electric  energy  from  1913  to  1925 
is  equivalent  to  a  saving  in  coal  consumption  of  over  6,200,- 
OOO  tons  of  coal  annually,  which  Italy  would  otherwise 
have  had  to  import. 

I  have  asked  returned  travelers  what  has  most  caught  their 
attention  among  changes  in  Italy  in  the  last  four  years.  The 
most  frequent  answer  has  been,  "Now,  the  trains  run  on 
time."  This  is  but  the  outward  evidence  of  an  increasing 
operating  efficiency  permeating  all  railway  operations.  The 
Italian  Government  owns  some  10,248  miles  of  standard 
gauge  railways,  which  represent  about  80  per  cent  of  the 
total  railway  mileage  in  Italy.  Since  the  present  Ministry 
came  into  power  in  1922,  such  rate  increases  and  operating 
economies  have  been  effected  that  there  was  a  surplus  of 
175,000,000  lire  in  the  railway  accounts  in  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1925,  in  comparison  with  a  deficit  of  about: 
1,258,000,000  lire  in  the  year  ended  June  30,  1923.  The 
Government  has  been  pursuing  plans  for  the  electrification 
of  some  4,000  miles  of  its  lines,  of  which  900  miles  are  now 
in  operation  using  hydro-electric  power. 

In  the  United  States,  railroad  car  loadings  are  considered 
one  of  the  best  indices  of  industrial  activity.  The  tonnage 
carried  by  the  Italian  government  railways  has  increased 
from  54,000,000  tons  in  1923-24  to  approximately  65,000,- 
ooo  tons  in  the  year  ended  June  30,  1926,  the  record  to  date. 

In  the  field  of  government  finance,  the  record  is  perhaps 
the  most  striking  of  all.  The  Italian  Government  showed 
its  wisdom  in  1922,  in  picking  out,  regardless  of  politics, 
a  sound  student  of  finance  to  undertake  the  necessary  fiscal 
reforms.  It  chose  as  finance  minister,  Alberto  di  Stefani,  a 
professor  of  economics  in  the  University  of  Padua.  Before  di 
Stefani  assumed  the  finance  portfolio,  budgetary  deficits  had 
reached  an  alarming  size  though  the  previous  government  had 
already  effected  a  large  reduction  in  the  deficit.  In  the  fiscal 
year  1920-21,  two  years  before  the  present  government 
came  in,  the  deficit  had  been  over  seventeen  billion  lire. 
Through  the  completion  of  reconstruction,  through  strict 


control  of  expenditure  and  by  a  courageous  tax  program 
this  situation  was  brought  under  control.  The  deficit  in 
1922-23,  the  year  of  the  advent  to  office  of  the  present 
government,  was  reduced  to  about  three  billion  lire.  The 
improvement  has  continued,  the  official  figures  showing  a 
surplus  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1926  of  over  two 
billion  lire. 

The  improvement  in  the  budget  has  made  possible  an 
actual  reduction  of  the  Italian  public  debt.  The  internal 
public  debt  has  been  reduced  from  95,544,000,000  on  June 
36,  1923,  to  84,750,000,000  lire  as  of  November  30,  1926. 
In  the  meantime  Minister  di  Stefani  was  succeeded  in  due 
course  by  Count  Volpi  who  carried  out  the  brilliant  nego- 
tiations for  the  settlement  of  the  debts  of  the  Italian  govern- 
ment to  the  United  States  and  to  Great  Britain,  and  who 
has  undertaken  many  other  sound  and  courageous  measures. 
The  whole-hearted  support  rendered  by  the  Italian  people 
to  their  Government  in  its  program  of  government  debt 
settlement  was  evidenced  by  their  voluntary  contribution 
of  about  $3,600,000  towards  the  first  payment  to  the 
United  States  Government. 

The  only  external  debt  of  Italy,  other  than  its  inter- 
governmental debts,  consists  of  a  limited  amount  of  bonds 
issued  in  London  prior  to  1914,  which  are  being  steadily 
amortized,  and  the  $iOO,OOO,ooo  Kingdom  of  Italy  External 
Loan  7%  Bonds  sold  in  this  country  in  1925.  Of 
these  latter  bonds,  the  Italian  Government  has  already  (on 
December  i,  1926),  in  accordance  with  its  engagements, 
redeemed  at  par  $1,500,000. 

Considerable  currency  has  been  given  to  stories  that  the 
Italian  Government  has  distorted  its  account  of  revenues 
and  expenditures  and  by  some  method  of  transferring  charges 
to  municipal  accounts,  has  manufactured  the  surpluses 
which  it  has  reported.  These  stories  may  be  denied  abso- 
lutely. I  am  satisfied  that  the  central  government  exercises 
close  supervision  over  municipal  budgets  and  municipal 
financing,  and  that  the  improvement  in  municipal  finance 
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has  measurably  paralleled  that  in  central  Government 
finance. 

That  the  Government's  budget  is  in  fact  balanced,  and  has 
been  for  the  past  two-and-a-half  years,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt.  Such  balancing  is  conclusively  proved  by 
the  fact  that  the  Government,  during  this  period,  has 
reduced  its  debt.  In  the  absence  of  the  sale  of  capital  assets, 
the  means  to  accomplish  this  debt  reduction  obviously  could 
come  only  from  an  excess  of  current  receipts  over  current 
expenditures,  as  has  been  the  case.  That  the  marked  im- 
provement in  the  financial  position  of  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment is  being  realized  by  the  public  is  attested  by  the  fact 
that  at  present  the  most  widely  distributed  Italian  govern- 
ment bonds,  the  5  per  cent  perpetual  rentes,  are  selling  in 
Italy  to  yield  about  5f£  Per  cent.  In  the  United  States, 
the  Italian  government  7  per  cent  bonds  have  risen  from 
their  low  price  of  88l/>  in  May,  1926,  to  their  present 
price  of  about  95. 

In  the  monetary  field,  the  Bank  of  Italy,  with  the 
complete  backing  of  the  Government,  continues  its  rigorous 
opposition  to  currency  inflation.  The  loans  to  the  Govern- 
ment from  the  banks  of  issue,  and  the  corresponding  note 
circulation  of  the  banks  for  account  of  the  Government,  were 
reduced  by  over  1/4  billion  lire  from  November  1922  tc 
August  31,  1926.  Recently,  with  hearty  Government  ap- 
proval and  cooperation,  the  Bank  of  Italy  was  made  the  sole 
bank  of  issue,  and  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Naples  and  oi 
the  Bank  of  Sicily  are  gradually  being  retired  from  circula- 
tion. This  consolidation  of  note-issuing  power  in  one  bank 
had  for  years  been  advocated  as  a  much  needed  stage  in 
monetary  reform.  It  remained  for  the  present  authorities 
to  put  it  through.  The  total  note  circulation  to  meet  com- 
mercial needs  has  shown  some  expansion  since  the  middle 
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RICCARDO  GUAL1NO 

After  successes  alternating  with  failures,  Qualino  built  up  the  largest 
fibre  silk  mills  in  Italy:  those  of  the  Snia  Viscoya  Company,  of  which  he  is 
president.  A  village  of  model  houses  adjoins  their  plant  in  Veneria  Reale, 
Turin.  And  like  the  leaders  in  medieval  Italy,  he  is  a  patron  of  art  and 
the  theatre. 


Photograph  by  Harris  &  Ewing 

GUGLIELMO  MARCONI 

Who  alone  of  the  world's  living  inventors  may  be  grouped  with  Edison. 
Son  of  a  professional  man  of  Bologna,  his  research  and  study  of  the 
Herzian  theory  brought  about  the  wireless  transmission  of  words  and 
sound.  His  mother  is  an  English  woman;  and  while  the  son  lives  mostly 
in  England,  he  is  a  beloved  and  popular  figure  in  Rome. 

of  1924,  having  increased  from  10,049,000,000  lire  as  of 
June  30,  1924  to  11,282,000,000  lire  as  of  August  31,  1926. 
However,  the  central  bank  authorities  have  not  hesitated  to 
apply  the  remedies  necessary  to  guard  against  any  undue 
expansion  in  circulation  and  against  inflation.  In  February, 
1925,  the  central  bank  discount  rate  was  increased  from 
5}/2  per  cent  to  6  per  cent,  and  in  June,  1925,  from  6  pei 
cent  to  7  per  cent. 

Having  for  some  time  pursued  policies  which  had  gradu- 
ally been  improving  the  currency  position,  the  Government 
took  an  important  step  in  September,  1926,  when  it  paid 
over  the  entire  proceeds  of  the  $100,000,000  "]% 
American  Loan  to  the  Bank  of  Italy;  thus  increasing  the 
gold  reserves  of  the  Bank  and  reducing  by  an  equivalent 
amount  of  paper  lire  the  debt  of  the  Government  to  the 
Bank.  Thus,  in  addition  to  the  1,300,000,000  lire  reduc- 
tion in  the  debt  of  the  Government  to  the  Bank '  from 
November,  1922,  to  August,  1926,  there  was  effected  a 
further  reduction  of  2,500,000,000  lire  in  September.  More- 
over, the  Government  has  announced  its  intention  of  provid- 
ing 500,000,000  lire  annually  in  the  budget,  so  that  the 
entire  outstanding  balance  of  the  debt  to  the  Bank  of  Italy 
may  be  regularly  amortized. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  measures  for  improv- 
ing the  monetary  position,  the  Government  determined 
recently  to  decree  a  forced  conversion  of  short-term  Treasury 
bonds  and  Treasury  bills  into  a  5  per  cent  loan,  called  the 
Lictorial  Loan,  issued  at  87^2  per  cent.  Count  Volpi,  the 
Minister  of  Finance,  in  a  recent  speech  before  the  Italian 
Senate,  explained  this  conversion  operation  as  follows  (as 
quoted  in  the  New  York  Times  of  December  10,  1926) : 

Italv  had  such  a  great  mass  of  Treasury  bonds,  amounting 
in  all  to  about  27,000,000,000  lire,  (Continued  on  page  755) 


Before  and  After  the  March  on  Rome 


By  SANFORD  GRIFFITH 


UR  factory  district          European  correspondent  for  the  Wall     imperial    power?"      The    hardy 
here  may  seem  to     Street  Journal,    and   hitherto    the   repre-     and    prolific    Italian    race    must 
sentative    abroad    of    various    American 
newspapers,  Mr.  Griffith's  work  in  the 
post-war  years  has  taken  him  to  England, 


you  rather  hastily 
put  together.  We 
have  not  been  at 
it  as  long  as  you 
have.  Our  growing  population 
obliges  us  to  work  fast.  You 
should  see  this  burg  five  years 


have  more  elbow-room.  Less 
virile  races  must  make  way  for 
them.  He  exhorts  his  fellow 

>>  .  ,-.-  Romans    to    forge    a    new    and 

Germany    France,   Russia   and    Central     mighty  Rome  of  the  twentieth 

Europe  during  their  periods  of  social  un- 


rest and  economic  adjustment.  He  brings 

from  now  when  we  get  our  high     this  comparative  experience  to   bear  no 
power   extensions  in,   and   these     less  than  his  observations  in  Italy  at  the 

time   of   the   Fascist   counter-revolution, 
in  his  analysis  of  industrial  Italy  today. 


new  factories  going.  You  out- 
siders seem  to  forget  that  we  are 
a  new  country.  You  overlook 

that    we   are    a   young    people."  . 

This    apology    for    newness    and 

youth  was  made  to  me  in  the  land  of  the  Tiber  by  a  de- 
scendant of  the  Etruscans,  an  engineer! 

Follow  the  paths  of  the  barbarian  invaders  into  Italy, 
down  through  the  valleys  of  the  Alps  into  the  Lombardy 
plain,  and  you  enter  a  busy  industrial  region.  Long  arms 
from  hydro-electric  stations  stretch  out  their  pipe-lines,  like 
octopus  tenacles,  to  rivulets  high  up  the  mountains.  Some 
twenty  miles  before  you  reach  the  great  manufacturing  cities 
of  Northern  Italy,  you  spy  modern  palaces  built  much  as 
those  of  ancient  Lombardy  but  built  to  house  the  giant 
turbines.  They  are  not  merely  useful  piles  of  brick,  these 
plants,  like  many  of  our  own  power  stations.  Their  archi- 
tects are  artists  as  well  as  contractors.  Walls  are  often 
decorated  in  scratched  and  tinted  plaster;  floors  are  in  vivid 
colored  mosaics. 

While  still  out  in  the  country  you  pass  through  factory 
districts.  Electric  power  is  making  it  possible  for  Italian 
industry  to  decentralize.  There  is  no  tenement  congestion. 
These  newer  plants  spread  out  comfortably.  Exteriors  are 
often  of  white  title  or  stucco  with  fullest  use  of  lighting 
space.  Working  quarters  are  trim  little  houses,  each  with 
its  vegetable  plot.  You  do  not  step  into  a  smoke  cloud  about 
these  new  garden  factories. 

Entrance  to  the  manufacturing  cities  of  Turin  and  Milan 
is  through  new  villa  and  apartment  suburbs  that  seem  to  be 
going  up  about  as  fast  as  some  of  the  popular  developments 
around  New  York.  In  the  suburbs  of  Rome  you  pass 
through  miles  of  modern  and  rather  monotonous  apartments. 
There  is  a  smell  of  fresh  paint  about  things.  In  the  city 
itself,  the  eyes  of  your  guide  pass  unnoticing  over  the  moss 
grown  ruins  of  the  Roman  Thermae  as  he  tells  you  about 
plans  for  a  skyscraper  to  be  started  in  a  year  or  two.  Peo- 
ple seem  to  foe  consciously  bustling.  Their  restless  energy 
is  modern,  exuberant. 

EVERYTHING  conspires  to  make  one  lose  his  sense  of 
proportion  about  Italy  in  relation  to  the  outside  world. 
Talking  to  his  own  people,  the  Duce  once  said:    "Who  can 
tell  what  hidden  quality,  or  by  what  higher  will,  a  little 
people  of  shepherds  and  farmers  grew  step  by  step  into  an 


century. 

At  heroic  moments  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  keep  cool  and  to  use  a 
tape-measure.  When  you  do, 
things  often  take  different  pro- 
portions. Mussolini  is  very  much 
an  eagle — or  any  other  large 

bird  your  fancy  may  suggest — in 

a  canary  cage,  and  Rome  rather 

a  small  perch.  Imagine  Roosevelt  with  his  bursting  vitality 
restricted  to  a  country  about  half  the  size  of  Texas,  a  fifth 
less  than  that  of  California,  and  his  capital  the  size  of  Balti- 
more! And  Italy's  resources  are  not  a  fifth  those  of  either 
Texas  or  California.  It  is  poor  in  natural  wealth.  The 
entire  coal  reserves  are  less  than  one  year's  output  of  the 
United  States.  Experts  say  that  Italy's  scant  ore  resources 
will  have  been  used  up  in  a  few  years.  Italy,  therefore, 
must  import  practically  all  of  the  coal  used,  most  of  the 
iron  and  steel,  all  of  the  cotton,  and  at  least  a  third  of  the 
grain.  Italian  manufacturers  not  only  are  constantly  re- 
minded of  their  dependence  on  the  outside  world  for  raw 
materials,  but  they  must  be  on  the  lookout  for  foreign  cus- 
tomers to  keep  their  factories  running.  In  contrast  to 
America,  where  exports  take  less  than  15  per  cent  of  total 
production,  the  Italians  must  place  at  least  50-75  per  cent 
of  theirs  abroad.  Moreover,  Italian  industry  is  mainly  out- 
side the  international  trust  and  cartel  movements  which 
have  'become  so  powerful  in  the  world  markets  in  the  last 
two  years.  The  European  steel  association  and  price  pool- 
ing and  the  concentration  in  the  rayon  industry  are  instances 
in  point.  These  price  pools  abroad  and  at  home  increasing 
production  costs  (through  lira  deflation)  are  making  it 
more  difficult  for  Italian  manufacturers  to  compete  on  the 
outside.  Italy's  new  high  tariffs  form  another  barrier.  Con- 
trary then  to  what  some  Italian  nationalists  imagine,  Italy's 
danger  now  is  much  less  economic  servitude  to  outside  cap- 
ital than  economic  isolation. 

Broadly  speaking  Italy  has  in  truth  no  resources  but  man- 
power and  water-power.  Italy's  water-power  represents  a 
potential  of  40,000,000  tons  of  coal.  Relative  to  size,  it  is 
six  times  per-capita  potential  in  the  United  States.  In  actual 
power  output  Italy  comes  eighth  among  states  and  generates 
but  a  twelfth  that  of  Norway.  Output  in  Italy  the  last 
seven  years  trebled  to  8,000,000,000  k.  w.  hours,  an  annual 
consumption  equivalent  to  some  9,000,000  tons  of  coal.  So 
far  as  man-power  goes,  Italy's  population  of  42,000,000  is 
double  what  it  was  a  century  ago.  This  is  due  mainly  to 
industrial  growth  and  one-third  of  the  population  now  de- 
pends on  industry  for  a  livelihood.  ( Continued  on  page  75  7  ) 
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Fascist  Syndicalism 


By  W.  Y.  ELLIOTT 


OTH  fascism  and 


Fascist  dictatorship  which  claims 


The  Bourbons  have  been  thrown  in  the 
syndicalism      are     shade   by   the   divinity    that  doth    hedge     to    have    come    into    P°wer    m 

Protean       move-     Mussolini— to     the    mind    of    Professor     Italy  in  order  to  save  the  state 
That    is 


merits, 
what     has 


made 


Elliot.      The    Grand    Monarch's    boast 


from  Leninism.  On  the  contrary, 
bolshevism  is  the  political  proto- 


Mussolini  possible. 


wnaL      lias      uuuic  //T   t-r^                 *                     •  **      i                          i      i              i      •  DOISIICVISIII    is    LUC    puiiucai    JJIULU- 

their  marriage  by  L  Etat>   c  est  mO1      h.as  sounded  archai-  typg  of  fasdsm  {n  evefy  respect 

_._.ble.  cally   on   our  ears  since  the  days   when  save  in  its  economic  pr0gram  of 

Syndicalism  brings  up  to  the  constitutions  began  to  be  the  fashion  in  means  and  in  the  myth  it  wor- 
American  mind,  ordinarily,  a  legal  drapery.  But  in  the  judgment  of  ships.  Bolshevism  chose  inter- 
very  unpleasant  stereotype:  that  the  assistant  professor  of  government  at  national  proletariat;  fascism 
uncomprising  revolutionist,  the  Harvard  University,  nationalistic  abso-  chose  national  bourgeoisie.  Mus- 
"Wobbly."  Industrial  unionism  lut{sm  reaches  its  apogee  in  fascism.  Back  solini  has  praised  the  "real  mas- 
in  this  country,  thanks  to  the  Q/  fhat  jujgment  /;„  frequent  visits  to  *ers  that  they  have  in  Russia" 

W.  W.s   tact.cs  of   violence,  j     ,                              ^  his  ^^  Qu{  ffom  as  well  he  m.ght;    they  are  the 

sabotage    and    class    war    to    the  _     /             r         f      i-          „  ?             /            +1  masters   from   whom   he   learned 

knife,   has   assumed   the   position  Oxford    of    syndicalism    throughout    the 

of   the    extremest    left    wing   of  continent  of  Europe. 

labor  radicalism.     Like  the  more  

sophisticated    revolutionary    syn- 


dicalism of  Europe  it  completely  repudiates  the  centralized 
bureaucratic  state  and  proposes  a  new  social  order,  mystically 
brought  out  of  the  chaos  of  capitalism  by  a  general  strike 
and  by  the  elan  vital  of  proletarian  violence. 

Even  those  sympathetic  souls  in  this  country  who  have 
cried  out  against  the  stupid  toryism  with  which  the  war- 
time laws  against  "criminal  syndicalism"  have  been  applied 
have  done  so  because  it  is  impossible  to  treat  the  blind 
anarchism  of  the  Wobbly  as  a  really  dangerous  revolutionary 
force.  The  history  of  European  syndicalism  is  another  mat- 
ter altogether.  The  general  strike  myth  of  its  chief  prophet, 
M.  Georges  Sorel,  has  affected  the  tactics  of  all  European 
labor.  Until  1921  it  was  the  dominant  philosophy  and 
practice  of  French  and  Italian  labor.  Stripped  of  the 
violence  which  Sorel  held  to  be  its  very  essence,  the  general 
strike  has  even  been  imported  into  British  labor  tactics — 
with  results  that  are  fresh  in  memory. 

In  Russia  the  exhaustion  of  the  war  and  the  corrupt  im- 
potence of  the  ruling  classes  gave  this  myth  of  social  re- 
generation through  the  general  strike  its  first  actual  test 
on  a  grand  scale.  The  Revolution  of  1917,  comparable  per- 
haps in  its  importance  for  world  history  to  the  French  Revo- 
lution, was  really  a  violent  general  strike  against  the  privi- 
leged classes.  It  was  turned  by  the  succeeding  Bolshevik 
coup  into  a  temporary  overthrow  of  the  institution  of  private 
property,  thus  completing  the  Marxian  revolution.  The 
soviet  organization  (on  which  the  Russian  Federal  Union 
of  Socialist  Soviet  Republics  is  theoretically  based)  was  an 
attempt  to  substitute  the  syndicalist  unit  of  the  work-shop 
and  factory  for  the  democratic  unit  of  the  territorial  com- 
munity. In  practice  the  soviet  system  has  been  forced  to 
combine  occupational  and  territorial  representation ;  under 
the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  it  has  repudiated  demo- 
cratic control  in  favor  of  control  by  the  elite  of  the  Com- 
munist party. 


All  this  may  seem  to  be  in  fact  a  far  cry  from  Mussolini's      press,  and  on  the  right  of 
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all  his  political  methods  of  au- 
thority except  such  incidental  re- 
finements as  the  political  use  of 
castor  oil.  The  Fasci  possessed 
themselves  of  Italy  just  as  the  Workers  and  Soldiers  Soviets 
did  of  Russia. 

There  is  of  course  the  tremendous  difference  that  the 
dictatorships  in  the  two  cases  are  practiced  in  favor  of 
precisely  opposite  classes :  whereas  bolshevism  has  attempt- 
ed, however  vainly  or  mistakenly,  to  expropriate  the  own- 
ers of  land  and  factories  in  favor  of  the  workers,  fascism 
has  succeeded  in  depriving  the  laborer  of  the  weapon  of  free 
association  and  the  right  to  strike  and  has  reduced  him,  at 
least  for  the  time  being,  to  a  condition  of  state-controlled 
serfdom.  The  interesting  thing,  however,  is  that  just  as 
bolshevism  had  to  permit  the  return  of  private  property 
among  the  peasants  and  over  a  large  part  of  industry,  so 
fascism  has  been  forced  to  accord  representation  and  a  de- 
gree of  political  influence  to  those  who  may  in  time  become 
really  the  spokesmen  of  labor  through  a  novel  type  of  polit- 
ical organization  for  which  Mussolini  decrees  the  name  "The 
Fascist-Syndicalist  State."  He  proposes  by  means  of  the 
newly  created  corporations  of  Industry,  Agriculture,  the 
Professions,  the  Arts,  and  the  Civil  Services  to  bend  rebel- 
lious labor  to  the  service  of  a  state-assisted  capitalism  to 
the  end  that  Italy  may  be  turned  into>  an  economic  organ- 
ism, functioning  smoothly  and  with  no  lost  motion  at  its 
maximum  capacity  for  production. 

Mussolini's  nationalism  takes  a  more  economic  interpre- 
tation of  history — perhaps  from  a  study  of  absolutism  in  the 
Roman  Empire  which  he  hopes  to  revive,  and  of  the  abso- 
lutism of  Machiavelli's  advice  to  the  Prince;  perhaps,  too, 
he  reverts  to  an  economic  interpretation  because  he  is  al- 
ways to  some  degree  the  creature  of  his  youthful  Marxianism. 
Like  the  stoutest  hearts  of  the  Republican  Old  Guard  he 
puts  his  trust  in  "prosperity";  but  he  goes  them  one  better 
in  being  like  an  even  older  Guard — he  never  surrenders. 
On  the  contrary,  the  mere  temporary  absence  of  prosperity 
gives  him  no  terrors.  He  has  a  complete  muzzle  on  the 

(Continued  on  page  760) 


Impressions  of  Italy  Under  Fascismo 


By  HENRY  W.  TAFT 


government  of  Italy  is  in  form  a  con- 
stitutional  monarchy,  the  executive  power 
being  vested  in  the  king  and  exercised 
through  responsible  ministers,  and  the  legis- 
lative  authority  resting  in  the  king  and  in  a 
parliament  consisting  of  an  upper  and  lower 
house.  Recent  laws  have  made  suffrage  universal  for  both 
men  and  women.  In  spite  of  these  provisions  there  has  been 
evolved  in  the  crises  following  the  war  a  government  which, 
while  in  its  external  forms  it  complies  with  the  Constitu- 
tion, in  its  operation  closely  resembles  a  dictatorship.  How 
long  will  the  Italian  people  be  content  to  see  the  machinery 
of  their  government  thus  used  in  a  manner  foreign  to  its 
original  purpose?  It  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  answer 
this  question  except  from  the  standpoint  of  the  history  and 
psychology  of  the  Italian  people. 

Like  other  Latin  races,  notably  the  Spanish,  the  Italians 
do  not  seem  to  have  a  deep-seated  aversion  to  a  government 
in  which  they  do  not  participate;  they  are  inclined  to  let 
somebody  else  do  the  business  of  governing,  provided  they 
are  left  unmolested  in  the  pursuit  of  their  own  vocations. 
Their  self-governing  form  of  government  has  not  been,  as 
in  English-speaking  countries,  an  expression  of  what  they 
have  learned  from  actual  experience.  Furthermore,  there  is 
a  historical  background  in  Italy  which  is  probably  not  with- 
out its  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  Italian  people.  Al- 
though there  is  little  pure  blood  of  the  Ancient  Romans  in 
their  veins,  the  lapse  of  two  thousand  years  has  not  effaced 
the  impressions  made  by  the  glory  of  the  Empire,  and  per- 
haps these  have  made  them  somewhat  complacent  when 
coercive  methods,  common  under  the  sway  of  the  Emperors, 
are  adopted.  Movements  for  the  protection  of  the  rights 
of  the  individual  citizen  are  not  an  important  part  of  the 
romantic  history  of  Italy  through  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
later  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries;  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  small  Italian  states  in  those  days  were  accustomed 
to  regard  tyranny  as  the  accepted  method  of  maintaining 
authority.  The  more  recent  movement  led  by  Cavour  and 
Garibaldi  and  put  into  effect  under  the  rule  of  Victor 
Emmanuel,  had  chiefly  in  view  the  unification  of  the  Italian 
race  under  a  strong  central  government,  so  that  it  could 
develop  according  to  its  bent,  without  contentions  among 
small  governmental  units,  which  retarded  progress  and  in- 
vited foreign  aggression. 

At  none  of  these  periods  

Italian    history    has 


in 

there  been  a  demand  for 
such  protection  of  the 
rights  of  the  individual 
as  is  secured  through  the 
enforcement  by  the 
courts  of  this  country  of 
the  sanctions  embodied 
in  our  Constitution,  and 
particularly  in  our  Bill 
of  Rights. 


Mr.  Taft's  impressions  of  conditions  under  Fascismo 
were  gathered  during  a  three  months  sojourn  in  Italy. 
He  had  contacts  with  statesmen,  financiers  and  church- 
men, interviews  with  the  Pope,  the  King  and  the  Pre- 
mier, with  workers  and  peasants.  Past  president  of  the 
New  York  state  and  city  bar  associations  and  chairman 
or  an  active  member  of  various  civic  bodies,  Mr.  Taft 
brought  a  wide  background  of  acquaintance  with 
governmental  and  business  activities  to  his  appraisal. 
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WITH  such  antecedents,  it  is  not  surprising  that  there 
should  be  no  initial  revulsion  of  the  Italian  people 
against  a  dictatorship  which  does  not  bear  down  harshly 
upon  them  in  their  ordinary  manner  of  life.  Such  a  gov- 
ernment might  in  time  become  so  obnoxious  that  the  people 
would  insist  upon  the  rights  implied  from  the  structure  of 
their  government,  to  which  I  have  alluded ;  but  that  has 
not  yet  happened  in  Italy.  On  the  contrary,  the  minds  of 
the  people  are  still  preoccupied  with  the  fact  that  Fascismo, 
and  Mussolini  its  great  exponent,  saved  the  nation  from 
bolshevism  and  communism,  and  secured  and  have  preserved, 
peace  and  order.  Not  alone  that,  but,  whether  it  is  due 
to  the  coercion  of  the  fascist  doctrine  that  every  individual 
citizen  of  the  kingdom  should,  within  his  powers  and  apti- 
tude, be  at  work,  or  to  fortunate  commercial  and  industrial 
conditions,  the  fact  is  that  from  one  end  of  Italy  to  another, 
the  people  have  enjoyed  a  large  measure  of  prosperity,  and 
unemployment  has  hardly  been  known.  These  conditions 
have  enabled  the  Fascist!  to  combat  what  existed  extensively 
after  the  war,  that  is,  the  machinations  of  groups,  who,  un- 
der the  guise  of  labor  organizations,  were  really  seeking  to 
inculcate  bolshevist  principles  and  to  overturn  the  existing 
social  order.  These  groups  had  succeeded  in  producing  a 
condition  of  practical  revolution,  where  peaceful  citizens, 
insulted  or  attacked  on  the  streets,  were  without  protection 
or  redress,  the  government  was  unstable,  and  any  fixed  eco- 
nomic or  industrial  or  political  policy  was  impossible.  The 
removal  of  the  menace  of  such  conditions  by  Mussolini  has 
conciliated  the  good  will  of  the  conservative  elements  of 
the  population,  particularly  those  having  large  financial  and 
industrial  interests;  and,  surprising  as  it  may  be,  the  leader, 
regarded  by  many  in  this  country  as  a  mere  "Man  on  Horse- 
back," has  the  support  of  the  aristocratic  elements.  One 
of  my  informants,  who  has  lived  in  America,  is  the  head  of 
an  ancient  noble  family  and  is  not  in  particular  favor  with 
Mussolini,  because  he  was  closely  associated  with  the  former 
political  regime.  But  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
dictatorship  of  Mussolini  bore  more  lightly  upon  the  mass 
of  the  Italian  people  in  the  pursuit  of  their  ordinary  occu- 
pations, than  some  of  the  sumptuary  legislation  which  it  is 
sought  to  enforce  in  the  United  States;  and  he  added  that 
if  Mussolini  could  be  kept  in  his  present  position  for  ten 
years,  Italy  would  be  saved  from  all  the  perils  to  which  she 

has    recently    been    ex- 

posed.    Such    views    as 

these  are  not  confined  to 
the  classes  I  have  men- 
tioned ;  for  there  is  pros- 
perity and  contentment 
among  the  population  in 
general  both  in  the  cities 
and  in  the  country.  The 
test  of  their  satisfaction 
with  the  present  system 
will,  of  course,  come 
when  there  is  depres- 
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sion  and  they  have  more  time  to  think  of  political 
matters  and  can  be  more  easily  approached  by  the  enemies 
of  the  dominant  power.  At  present  any  attempt  to  agitate 
against  the  Mussolini  regime  is  attended  with  perils  which 
only  the  venturesome  have  the  hardihood  to  incur. 

But  the  absorption  by  a  single  man  of  all  political  power 
is  certain  to  arouse  enmities,  particularly  those  resulting 
from  excessive  enthusiasm  of  his  followers.  This  was  notable 
in  the  case  of  the  murder  of  Matteotti,  who  was  a  bold 
and  persistent  opponent  of  the  Fascisti.  His  murder  was 
clearly  due  to  the  bitterness  which  he  aroused  among  the 
followers  of  Mussolini.  //  Duce  himself  is  sagacious  enough 
to  foresee  that  such  extreme  measures  as  assassination  ulti- 
mately react ;  and  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  murder  was 
committed  without  the  slightest  connivance  upon  his  part. 
But  even  in  Italy,  and  to  a  greater  extent  abroad,  the 
episode  was  injurious  to  the  fascist  cause;  and  it  illustrates 
the  danger  that  coercive  measures  used  by  Mussolini  himself 
may  be  imitated  by  his  (followers  but  without  discretion  or 
moderation.  In  addition,  ordinary  political  vicissitudes  pro- 
duce jealousies  and  differences  of  opinion.  Even  in  a  dic- 
tatorship ambitions  cannot  be  curbed  or  machinations  be 
completely  suppressed ;  and  the  Italians  are  reputed  to  have 
a  peculiar  talent  for  conspiring.  A  year  ago  there  were 
rumors  that  Volpi,  the  minister  of  finance,  was  to  be  re- 
moved and  supplanted  by  someone  more  closely  related  to 
the  Fascist  party.  This  has  not  yet  happened,  perhaps  from 
the  reluctance  of  Mussolini  to  antagonize  an  able  and  in- 
fluential statesman.  But  only  recently  Cremonesi,  one  of 
the  most  powerful  leaders  in  the  Fascisti  regime,  and  a  re- 
sourceful and  aggressive  politician,  is  reported  to  have  been 
removed  from  the  governorship  of  Rome — a  position  of 
great  power.  It  was  said  that  he  had  soaring  aspirations, 
and  it  may  be  that  he  put  them  ahead  of  his  devotion  to  11 
Duce.  Mussolini's  sway  will  not  be  immune  from  the  dis- 
integrating effect  of  such  political  changes,  for  Italian  poli- 
ticians are  very  human  and  there  will  be  those  who  have 
selfish  but  ungratified  ambitions  to  share  in  the  powers  of 
government.  Idealists  too  reside  in  Italy,  as  in  other  coun- 
tries; and  when  they  become  zealots  they  sometimes  seek  to 
improve  conditions  through  assassinations; — already  Musso- 
lini has  escaped  death  by  a  narrow  margin  no  less  than  four 
times.  If  he  were  to  die  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  leader 
would  spring  up  who  could  maintain,  as  he  has,  the  extra- 
ordinary governmental  system  which  he  has  so  successfully 
erected. 

HOW  far  the  "Black  Shirt"  militia  would  be  able  to 
maintain  Fascismo  and  the  Fascisti  party,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  predict.  In  all  parts  of  Italy  one  sees  bands  of 
"Black  Shirts"  training.  Every  Sunday  morning  in  the 
plaza  surrounding  the  Coliseum  a  considerable  number  of 
them  are  being  taught  military  maneuvers.  They  make  an 
impression  upon  an  observer  as  being  a  group  of  raw  and 
immature  boys.  The  Fascisti  police  seems  also  to  be  a  mild 
and  not  very  powerful  force.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Ital- 
ian Army  appears  to  be  in  fairly  effective  shape ;  and  I  re- 
ceived the  impression  that  the  regulars  look  with  some  con- 
descension, if  not  contempt,  upon  the  Fascisti  militia,  and 
they  would  undoubtedly  be  more  efficient  in  a  crisis. 

But  at  present  there  prevails  a  widespread  sense  of  grati- 
tude to  Mussolini  and  the  Fascisti  because  they  were  able 
to  change  a  situation  verging  on  revolution.  Irrespective  oi 
pre-conceived  political  views  and  opinions,  this  mental  atti- 


tude has  greatly  aided  Mussolini  in  maintaining  his  dic- 
tatorial regime.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  waning 
of  prosperity,  increasing  jealousy  among  the  Fascisti  them- 
selves, or  the  machinations  of  their  enemies,  will  hereafter 
deprive  him  of  the  support  of  the  masses,  who  have  roughly 
reasoned  that  the  protection  of  person  and  property  and  the 
opportunity  to  earn  a  livelihood  are  preferable  to  the  dis- 
order and  uncertainty  which  for  several  years  prevailed.  We 
have  seen  in  Russia  the  personnel  of  the  government  under 
the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  changed  because  of  differ- 
ences among  the  leaders;  and  yet  the  Communist  regime  in 
a  somewhat  modified  form  continues  in  power.  In  Italy 
the  dictatorship  is  represented  by  a  single  dominating  per- 
sonality. Whether  the  principles  of  Fascismo  (which,  of 
course,  are  the  antithesis  of  those  constituting  communism), 
will  survive  the  removal  of  Mussolini  depends  upon  the 
deeper  currents  of  Italian  life  and  character  which  a  for- 
eign observer  would  hesitate  to  appraise.  About  all  that  can 
be  said,  or  at  least  all  that  I  can  say,  on  the  subject,  is  that 
the  surface  indications  point  to  a  stability  for  a  reasonably 
long  period,  barring  the  accidents  I  have  mentioned. 

THE  situation  of  the  national  finances  in  Italy  is  by  no 
means  settled.  Aside  from  the  ordinary  needs  of  the 
government,  ambitious  plans  for  the  restoration  of  the  glories 
of  Ancient  Rome  have  occupied  the  minds  of  the  Fascisti. 
These  include  national  and  local  improvements,  such  as  im- 
proved streets,  water  supply,  sanitation,  transportation  and 
archaeological  research;  and  they  involve  such  financing  as 
can  only  be  accomplished  through  foreign  loans.  There  was 
the  keenest  desire  for  the  ratification  of  the  Debt  Agree- 
ment; future  financing  depended  upon  it.  In  an  interview 
I  had  with  Mussolini  he  did  not  conceal  his  interest  in  the 
subject,  but  he  had  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  political  ob- 
stacles which  had  delayed  action  by  the  Senate.  The  dis- 
appointment in  Rome  that  the  $100,000,000  loan  had  not 
been  more  successful  has  probably  postponed  the  negotiation 
of  additional  national  loans  in  the  United  States.  The 
Italian  Government  would  prefer  to  provide  for  its  financial 
needs  by  domestic  loans,  but  the  amounts  which  could  be 
raised  in  that  manner  would  not  be  sufficient  for  their  needs. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  sensitiveness  of  foreign  bankers  is 
causing  hesitation  in  underwriting  further  national  loans, 
because  they  fear  that  the  market  might  be  suddenly  chilled 
by  some  untoward  political  event.  The  recent  refunding 
operation  for  the  consolidation  of  the  domestic  obligations 
under  the  name  of  a  lictoral  loan  is  described  by  Mussolini 
as  "one  of  the  most  complex  operations  in  the  history  of 
finance."  But  from  the  dispatches  describing  it,  it  does  not: 
seem  to  leave  creditors  a  free  choice  as  to  whether  they  will 
accept  new  for  old  obligations.  //  Duce  adds  that  there 
is  a  "gigantic  force"  behind  the  loan.  Perhaps  he  means 
that  the  "true  interests  of  Italians"  justifies  even  expropria- 
tion if  that  will  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  nation. 
The  loan  is  clearly  an  emergency  measure,  and  is  probably 
wisely  devised. 

It  has  been  reported  that  foreign  loans  to  the  several 
cities  of  Italy  for  municipal  purposes  were  to  be  made 
through  a  central  governmental  agency,  and  on  the  credit  of 
the  nation ;  and  it  will  be  observed  that  no  such  loans  have 
been  made  to  individual  cities,  as  has  been  the  case  with 
the  cities  of  other  countries  of  Europe.  The  inability  to 
procure  money  abroad  on  favorable  terms  will  undoubtedly 
delay  the  plans  of  Mussolini  to  which  I  have  referred.  But 
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he  knows  that  money  in  sufficient  amounts  can  come  in  the 
future  only  from  the  United  States,  and  that  fact,  coupled 
with  the  knowledge  that  our  Italian  population  is  large, 
leads  to  a  keen  interest  on  the  part  of  the  Fascist!  regime  to 
retain  the  good  opinion  of  America.  Mussolini  himself  has 
not  hesitated  to  request  American  visitors  to  point  out  to 
their  fellow-countrymen  what  the  Fascist!  have  succeeded  in 
doing  for  Italy.  But  it  would  be  difficult  for  him  to  re- 
move the  unfavorable  impression  created  in  the  United 
States  by  the  suspension  of  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 
press,  and  the  enforcement  of  law  through  administrative 
edict.  The  right  freely  to  express  opinion  and  the  right 
even  against  the  government  to  resort  to  independent  courts 
for  the  protection  of  their  legal  rights,  have  been  regarded 
for  centuries  by  the  English-speaking  race  as  inherent  in 
civil  liberty.  The  protection  of  these  rights  has  been  the 
cumulative  result  of  self -sacrifice  and  struggle  at  critical 
periods  of  their  history,  and  they  point  particularly  to 
Magna  Carta,  the  Petition  of  Right  and  the  contests  for 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. But  Italy  has  no  such  historical  milestones,  and  the 
rights  of  the  individual  have  frequently  had  to  yield  to  the 
glory  of  governments  more  or  less  tyrannical  in  character. 
The  censorship  of  the  press,  the  restraint  upon  freedom  of 
speech  and  other  •  dictatorial  devices  (deportation,  for  in- 
stance) are  undoubtedly  still  in  force  in  Italy;  but  public 
oninion  there  has  not  been  educated  to  a  point  where  such 
things  deeply  stir  individualistic  sentiment.  The  resort  to 
them,  however,  indicates  a  lack  of  confidence  on  the  part 
of  the  Fascist!  regime  that  it  can  maintain  itself  without 
such  coercive  measures. 


I 


F  Mussolini  is  correctly  quoted  he  fails  to  understand 
what  we  mean  by  liberty  of  the  press,  for  he  says  he 
seeks  only  to  suppress  libel.  But  Italian  restrictions  go  much 
further  than  that.  The  American  law  of  libel  protects  only 
the  rights  of  the  individual,  enabling  him  to  obtain  damages 
when  they  are  violated ;  and  libel  may  also  be  punished  as  a 
jrime.  But  the  remedy  must  be  sought  in  a  court  adminis- 
tering fixed  principles  of  law  and  cannot  be  enforced,  as  it 
is  now  in  Italy,  by  administrative  officials ;  and  even  an 
American  court  would  not  restrain 
the  abuse  or  criticism  of  the  govern- 
ment, or  a  public  officer,  however  ex- 
treme. Seditious  libel  long  ago  prac- 
tically creased  to  exist  in  our  system 
of  jurisprudence,  and  so  long  as  there 
is  no  criminal  intent  and  private 
rights  of  individuals  are  not  affected, 
we  have  for  centuries  tolerated  the 
unrestrained  discussion  of  public  af- 
fairs and  public  men.  Only  when 
there  is  a  "clear  and  present  danger" 
that  words  will  produce  revolution 
or  public  disorder,  do  they  become 
seditious.  Without  further  examina- 
tions of  the  legal  refinements  of  the 
subject,  one  is  safe  in  saying  that 
neither  in  theory  nor  in  practice  are 
the  Fascist  ideas  of  freedom  of  speech 
or  of  the  press  in  accord  with  Ameri- 
can doctrine.  Nor  do  we  believe 
that  in  time  of  peace  it  is  con- 
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sistent  with  modern  ideas  of  civil  liberty  to  deport 
citizens  in  order  to  put  them,  in  Mussolini's  own  phrase, 
"in  a  political  and  moral  quarantine."  But  he  re- 
sorts to  that  form  of  suppression  and  justifies 
it  as  being  "known  to  the  Romans  as  to  modern  his- 
tory." 

The  Fascist!  regime  has  generally  been  liberal  in  its  re- 
lations to  the  Catholic  Church;  and  this  has  been  a  source 
of  strength  far  from  negligible.  It  was  even  rumored  in 
Rome  last  spring  that  the  celebration  of  the  seven  hundredth 
anniversary  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  was  to  be  made  the 
occasion  6f  a  complete  reconciliation  between  the  church 
and  the  state.  This  has  not  happened ;  but  the  fact  that  it 
was  being  freely  mentioned  as  within  the  range  of  possibility, 
gives  some  idea  of  the  atmosphere  of  friendliness  then  exist- 
ing between  the  government  and  the  church.  Their  rela- 
tions, however,  have  been  somewhat  beclouded  by  the  Pope's 
recent  allocution  which  not  only  disapproved  the  fascist 
conception  which  "makes  the  state  an  end  unto  itself  and 
citizens  merely  a  means  to  that  end,  absorbing  and  mo- 
nopolizing everything,"  but  denounced  certain  specific  Anti- 
Catholic  demonstrations.  It  is  too  early  to  predict  what  this 
attitude  of  the  church  portends. 

Mussolini's  foreign  policy  has  not  been  such  as  to  create 
sympathy  in  America;  indeed,  such  controversies  as  those 
with  Greece  and  Germany  have  created  a  distinctly  bad 
impression.  But  if  the  necessity  that  Mussolini  labors  under 
of  creating  and  maintaining  the  national  Italian  spirit  and 
patriotism  is  considered,  his  attitude  in  relation  to  foreign 
affairs,  if  it  is  not  condoned,  will  at  least  be  better  under- 
stood. 

FINALLY,  I  think  that  propaganda  in  America  seeking 
to  undermine  the  Fascist!  regime  should  not  be  encour- 
aged. Except  so  far  as  international  relations  are  involved, 
Italy  has  problems  all  her  own,  and  we  should  let  her  people 
work  out  their  own  salvation.  Our  conceptions  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  civil  liberty  should  not  lead  us 
to  a  vicarious  involvement  in  her  affairs.  Mussolini  today  is 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  Italy  itself.  He  is  idealized  as 
the  great  leader  who  is  to  restore  the  might  and  power 
of  the  Ancient  Rome.  His  po- 
tentiality for  good  has  been  enor- 
mous and  his  administration  has 
been  orderly  and  effective.  Demon- 
strations of  his  popularity  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  Italy  have  the  ring 
of  sincerity,  while  the  widespread 
sympathy  on  the  occasions  when 
he  was  near  death,  have  indicated 
that  his  popularity  was  not  based 
upon  factitious  circumstances.  He 
understands  the  character  of  the 
Italian  people.  He  probably  has 
measured  the  extent  to  which  he 
can  encroach  upon  their  individ- 
ualistic propensities.  That  he  has 
been  able  to  retain  power  for  so 
many  years  is  concrete  evidence  that 
his  estimate  has  been  fairly  ac- 
curate. How  long  he  can  maintain 
himself  rests  on  the  knees  of  the 
Gods. 
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The  Eyes  and  Ears  of  Democracy 


Press  is  mod- 
ern Democracy's 
weak  and  vital 
spot.  In  the  tech- 
nique of  minority 
rule,  the  Censor 
ranks  ahead  of  the  Executioner. 
Even  in  time  he  sometimes  has 
a  twenty-four  hours  start  over 
the  firing  squad,  as  I  noted  when 
the  Noske  troops  entered  Essen 
to  exterminate  Spartacus.  Even 

British    Syndicalists,   most  guile-  

less   of   conspirators   against    the 

vote,  started  their  coup  d'etat  last  year  with  a  strike  of 
compositors.  The  Belgian  Cabinet,  the  moment  they  had 
extra-parliamentary  powers  to  defend  their  currency,  took 
up  the  blue-pencil  and  shears  as  a  matter  of  course.  Our 
two  classic  despotisms,  fascist  and  soviet,  both  buried  the 
free  press  at  the  bottom  of  their  foundations. 

This  unanimity  prompts  the  devotee  of  organic  govern- 
ment to  examine  more  curiously  this  institution  for  which 
he  was  not  always  inclined  to  be  enthusiastic;  either  to 
profit  by  his  enemies'  errors  or  his  own.  It  is  an  opera- 
tion which  has  scarcely  been  repeated  since  the  pre-history 
of  the  early  nineteenth  century  when  the  rights  of  the  press 
were  those  of  nonconformist  political  preachers. 

Nevertheless,  without  a  summary  revaluation  of  the 
press  as  it  exists  today  as  distinct  from  that  known  to 
J.  S.  Mill,  it  is  impossible  to  understand  the  full  mean- 
ing and  likely  consequences  of  its  present  adversities  in 
Italy.  The  war  and  its  progeny  caught  the  Press  at  an 
Interesting  and  unstable  point  of  the  evolution  of  the  Press 
Ml  Europe  which  for  fifty  years — contemporary  with  the 
spread  of  elementary  education — had  progressively  differ- 
entiated between  the  functions  of  political  propaganda  and 
news-supply.  It  was  already  clear  even  in  England  where 
the  elan  vital  is  more  .sluggish  than  elsewhere  that  the 
tendency  was  for  the  latter  to  encroach  on  its  one  all  im- 
portant rival  and  perhaps  to  eject  it  entirely.  (The  reporter 
was  ousting  the  leader-writer.)  With  consequence,  since 
the  power  and  interest  and  will  to  live  of  politics  were 
by  no  means  diminishing,  that  instead  of  a  compound  of 
news-letter  and  pamphlet  such  as  the  Victorians  revered, 
the  Press  was  splitting  into  two  specialized  varieties:  the 
news-press,  called  the  Grande  Presse  because  of  its  vast 
circulation,  and  the  political  press,  organs  of  parties  and 
creeds.  Thus  in  most  European  countries  the  socialists 
the  clericals  and  often  individual  parties  already  had  their 
own  Press,  which  was  sometimes  daily,  more  often  and 
more  prosperously  weekly  or  monthly.  In  France  and  Italy 
this  process  was  openly  accepted ;  besides  the  Matin,  Petit 
Parisien,  Journal,  Echo,  and  Petit  Journal  with  net  sales 
running  into  millions — all  of  them  professed  "neutrals"  or 
rather  "governmental" — there  were  not  only  the  Socialist 


By  WILLIAM  BOLITHO 

"The  modern  news  press  can  be  killed 
so  easily — but  never  used."  That  is  the 
blazing  generalization  William  Bolitho 
draws  from  his  experiences  in  Great 
Britain  during  the  General  Strike,  in 
Italy  under  dictatorship,  in  all  Europe 
under  the  control  of  war  time  censor- 
ship. His  searching  series  of  articles  on 
Mussolini's  Italy  were  an  outstanding 
feature  of  the  New  York  World  and 
have  since  been  brought  out  in  book  form. 


Humanite  of  Jaures,  La  Croix 
of  the  Church  and  a  host  of 
other  double  sheeted  dailies  from 
the  Radical  to  the  Rappel,  dozens 
of  political  weeklies,  and  a  large 
but  weakening  group  of  "mixed" 
newspapers  like  the  Figaro,  the 
Eclair  and  the  Gaulois.  The 
public  were  beginning  to  come  to 
the  custom  of  buying  two  papers, 
one  the  political  by  conviction  or 
sense  of  duty,  the  other  the 
newspaper  proper  for  their  pleas- 
ure. The  process  was  almost  as 

visible  in  Italy:  the  newspaper  was  growing  as  the  theatre 
had  done  before  it,  as  the  pulpit  itself  for  a  brief  and 
glorious  period  tended  to  grow,  into  the  high  and  mag- 
nificent role  of  a  new  public  pleasure.  Ousting  the  his- 
torical heir  to  the  name  by  right  of  public  consent,  the 
newspaper  was  becoming  the  Press,  leaving  more  and  more 
incompatible  didactics  and  technical  trade  interests  to  found 
papers  of  their  own.  In  England  where  novelty  must  al- 
ways dissemble,  this  great  tendency  was  manifested  some- 
times by  pushing  the  leaders  into  an  inaccessible  and  small 
print  column  or  by  the  more  organic  device  of  freeing  the 
editor,  at  any  rate  in  his  writings,  from  any  particular 
party.  Two  or  three  resounding  failures  of  newspapers 
which  dared  to  cut  across  this  evolutionary  process  and 
declare  themselves  party  organs  pointed  the  text,  as  did  the 
amazing  success  of  Harmsworth's  Daily  Mail  which  pro- 
fessed the  widest  independence  of  the  man  in  the  street, 
in  its  shortest  and  most  narrowly  commonsense  form.  From 
this  situation  half  protruded  the  as  yet  unsettled  form  of 
the  picture  newspaper,  ''for  those  who  can't  read"  as  Lord 
Balfour  justly  divined. 

The  war,  intervening  on  this  phase,  seemingly  changed 
everything,  in  reality  passed  like  an  interregnum  of  pause 
leaving  no  trace — or  nothing  but  a  both  swollen  and  un- 
comprehending view  among  politicians  of  the  vast  circula- 
tions that  passed  under  their  view  in  their  war  propaganda 
ministries.  It  was  dangerous  for  the  Press  to  allow  the 
Churchills  and  Millerands  and  Mussolinis  to  see  the  in- 
side of  the  safe.  Whether  they  were  simple  outsiders  or, 
like  the  Italian,  sribblers  for  political  sheets — scarcely  less 
initiated  into  this  vastly  different  business  of  the  news 
paper — they  all  alike  saw  immense  possibilities  of  power 
in  a  communication  with  the  mass  which  the  millions  trust 
and  enjoy.  It  was  the  beginning  of  our  troubles.  The 
power  they  covet  is  as  inutilizable  as  well  as  real  as  that 
of  the  tides.  The  quarrel  of  all  anti-democrats  with  the 
newspaper  is  unreasonable  as  well  as  unprovoked. 

The  sketchiest  analysis  can  show  this.  I  said  the  news- 
paper was  evolving  into  a  pleasure.  Like  all  public  enjoy- 
ments as  distinguished  from  the  private  it  is  provided  by 
a  business;  it  is  ruled  by  strict  business  law.  Demand  is 
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man.  Of  this  art  I  will  say  nothing  of  the  competitive  side 
— all  know,  like  that  other  great  new  modern  art,  Sport, 
it  is  essentially  competitive.  Its  less  vulgar  mystery  is  that 
its  material,  its  medium  as  the  studio  cant  has  it,  more 
refractory  than  granite,  is  nothing  less  than  the  Truth.  Put 
with  impudent  simplicity,  the  newspaper  digests  the  daily 
truth  about  humanity  for  its  subscribers;  not  an  inter- 
pretation moral  or  political  nor  even  romantic  but  the 
universal  objectivity  of  mobile  human  life  itself.  There  is 
no  meaner  secret  of  a  newspaper's  success  than  its  ap- 
proximate success  in  this.  The  war  closed  down  this,  as 
it  closed  down  all  rights,  even  that  of  self-preservation,  but 
it  did  not  alter,  or  create  any  new  sort,  of  newspaper.  While 
the  war  restrictions  lasted  there  were  no  newspapers, 
but  only  the  outward  simulacra  of  newspapers  which 
the  world  put  up  with  as  it  put  up  with  synthetic  bread. 
Or  in  other  words,  press  censorship  should  be 
.dubbed  press  suppression.  The  one  like  the  other 
destroys,  as  soon  as  they  realize  it,  that  taste  of 
universality,  necessary  element  of  objectivity,  which 
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its  master, 
supply  the 
unquestion- 
ing, intelli- 
gent slave. 

Its    success      ' 

is  not  due, 

as  too  many  politicians 
assume,  with  that  cyni- 
cism which  is  mere  in- 
nocence, to  the  base  cun- 
ning  of   its   promoters, 
but   that  like   all   busi- 
nesses it  gives  the  public 
what    it    wants.     Nor    is    that   want 
ignoble,  though  it  is  neither  preaching 
nor  any  accepted  form  of  literature. 
It  is  complex  enough  in  most  countries 
to  include  betting  tips,  advice  to  get 
rid  of  blackheads,  and  comic  strips  to 
keep  the  children  quiet.    The  modern 
newspaper  is  a  storehouse  where  the  majority  can 
satisfy  their  cultural  and  intellectual  needs,  but  it 
is  a  shop,  not  a  university  or  a  chapel.  Tell  civiliza- 
tion, not  the  newspaper,  that  those  wants  seem  to 
you  barbaric  or  childish.    They  are  indeed  as  bewildering 
and    varied   as   our   strange    life   itself.     Nevertheless    this 
ramified  immensity,  this  universal  kaleidoscope  has  a  uni- 
form nucleus:  the  News.  We  of  the  Press  sell  the  spectacle 
of  life  itself,  the  sumptuous  pleasure  after  which  legendary 
kings  sighed  in  vain,  the  spy  glass  of  Merlin,  the  chief  and 
almost    sole    advantage    of    living    in    1926,    the    splendid 
dividend  of  democracy  to  the  people.    For  less  than  the  cost 
of  a  wheaten  roll  every  man  able  to  read  can  share  the 
omniscient  prerogatives  of  a  god;  it  is  the  largest  part  of 
his  share  in  the  cable,  the  printing  machine,  the  aeroplane, 
the   camera.     If   any   government   since    the   beginning    of 
history  had  given  its  subjects  a  tenth  of  such  a  gift  as  the 
newspaper  its  rule  would  count  as  the  golden  age. 

The  vast  and  complex  organization  behind  this — the 
money,  the  mechanism,  the  effort— are  vaguely  known.  The 
rigid  and  subtle  art  without  which  all  these  things  are  use- 
less is  more  of  a  secret,  the  painful  secret  of  the  newspaper 
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"DON'T  SURRENDER" 

That  it  the  meaning  of  Non  Mollare,  one 
tf  the  chief  clandestine  papers  published  bj 
the  anti-Fascitt  group  in  Italy.  These  copiei 
vitre  published  in  Florence  in  1925,  and  the 
changes  in  type  indicate  that  they  were 
printed  in  different  shops  so  as  tf  help  con- 
ceal their  source.  Such  fugitive  newspapers, 
hand-bills,  pamphlets,  even  mul- 
tigraphed  sheets,  are  resorted  to 
to  break  the  cordon  of  censorship 
and  oppression  which  has  de- 
stroyed the  free  press  in  Italy 
under  the  Fascist  regime. 

Here  are  the  instructions  given 
to  those  in  whose  hands  a  copy 
falls: 

"1)  Do  not  ask  of  the  person 
from  whom  you  receive  the  sheet, 
who  gave  it  to 
him,  and  in  pass- 
ing it  on,  do  not 
indicate  ill 
tource;  curiosity 
and  the  vanity  of 
appearing  well 
informed  are  the 
most  effective  al- 
lies of  spies. 

"2)     In     order 
that    the    greatest 
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possible  number  of  people 
may  read  this  paper,  copy 
it  or  have  it  duplicated 
so  as  to  place  more  in 
circulation.  If  everyone 
recognizes  this  duty,  we 
shall  have  shortly  a  for- 
midable propaganda  and 
fighting  organ. 

"3)  To  support  the  or- 
oroaniiation  and  propaganda,  each  one 
should  give  his  contribution  to  the  per- 
son to  whom  he  panes  the  paper.  The 
total  sum,  passing  from  hand  to  hand, 
•Kill  eventually  reach  the  central  office." 
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is  the  unique  attraction  of  the  newspaper  and  without 
which  it  is  no  more  and  has  no  more  power  than  bad 
literature. 

The  quarrel  therefore  of  any  dictator  with  the  Press  is 
an  hopeless  and  an  inevitable  affair.  He  may,  like  Mussolini, 
ignorantly  or  astutely  excuse  his  attack  by  confounding  it 
with  that  political  press  whose  rights  stand  or  fall  with 
that  of  political  opposition.  That  leader  page,  vestigial 
remnant  of  its  morphology  may  cover  his  rage  against  the 
real  enemy  of  his  system,  the  news.  But  even  here  the 
simple  comparison  of  the  politics  of  every  great  newspaper 
of  the  world  will  show  the  insincerity  of  the  mistake.  The 
Matin,  the  Corriere,  the  Petit  Parisien,  the  London  Times, 
the  New  York  World  all  show  an  agreement  not  in  detail, 
but  in  plan,  of  the  politics  presented  to  their  readers,  which 
it  may  be  difficult  to  see  close  at  hand  but  which  is  un- 
mistakeable  at  a  glance,  at  a  distance.  It  is  a  concordance 
which  may  be  put  spitefully  or  understandingly,  in  its  in- 
sufficiences  or  in  its  solidity.  To  the  first  this  common 
program  is  the  point  of  view  of  the  Spiessburger — tin  Ein- 
geweide  voller  Furcht  und  Hofinung  auf  Gottes  Gnaden 
— a  compound  of  sentimentality,  reformism,  practicality, 
full  of  sexual  morality  and  often  suffused  with  the  tints 
of  a  "healthy"  patriotism.  This  policy  in  fact  which  all 
anti-democrats  affect  to  consider  a  rival  of  their  own  is 
simply  the  stable  point  of  view  of  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  acting  citizens  in  all  states  at  the  present  level 
of  culture.  The  inflexible  law  that  circulation  is  boss,  runs 
even  in  these  remote  and  semi-arid  quarters  of  the  paper. 
The  politics  of  the  newspaper  must  be  the  politics  of 
millions;  that  is,  exempt  and  I  dare  to  say  above,  the  ex- 
pedients and  bargains  of  any  political  party.  A  rare  genius 
like  Pulitzer  may  dare  to  say  what  his  public  will  agree 
with  tomorrow,  but  the  date  must  not  be  set  much  further 
forward ;  woe  to  him  who  lags  or  overshoots.  By  sup- 
pressing (censoring)  the  newspapers  under  the  same  law 
and  doctrine  as  they  suppressed  their  rivals,  Mussolini  and 
Lenin  cannot  hide  the  greater  sacrilege  of  which  they  were 
guilty.  Newspapers  are  not  and  cannot  be  mere  organs  of 
a  party  but  the  eyes  and  ears  of  average  humanity,  which 
is  democracy. 

In  Italy  this  suppression  was  carried  out  with  a  ferocity 
of  which  'I  was  witness.  I  will  not  detail  the  innumerable 
press  smashings  by  fascist  gangsmen,  the  interminable  con- 
fiscation of  editions  as  soon  as  they  were  printed  in  Milan 
and  Rome,  the  persecutions  and  threats  with  which  such 
men  as  Albertini  were  and  are  pursued,  nor  even  the  club- 
bing and  death  of  Amendola  of  the  Mondo.  We  of  the 
press  too  have  our  martyrs,  though  we  are  a  business  con- 
cern. But  one  of  the  most  fantastic  and  cruel  of  Musso- 
lini's measures  to  put  true  news  out  of  circulation  (which 
came  under  my  own  experience)  deserves  to  be  remembered. 
In  my  last  trip  through  that  witch-ridden  country,  I  had 
occasion  to  visit  an  old  friend,  the  correspondent  of  a  great 
Italian  newspaper.  The  visit  was  not  to  talk  politics,  but 
one  of  pure  friendship — this  for  the  Fascist  Press  bureau 
if  by  putting  two  and  two  together  they  think  of  his  name 
and  meditate  reprisals.  It  was  late  and  a  heavy,  hot  night. 
I  pulled  up  short  inside  his  house  porch,  thinking  I  had  by 
some  idiotic  mistake  called  in  at  the  very  last  place  I  wished 
to  enter,  a  Fascist  barracks,  for  the  doorway  and  the  court 
within  swarmed  with  Fascist  Militia  in  uniform.  It  was 
too  late  to  retire,  and  with  many  carefully  offhand  "scusi" 
I  pushed  in  and  up  the  stairs.  Every  landing  was  occupied 


by  sprawling  Fascisti,  some  asleep,  others  playing  cards, 
drinking  and  snoring  and  quarreling  in  undertones.  Most 
of  them  had  removed  their  boots.  Dirty  rifles,  aluminium 
cans  with  the  sediment  of  liquor  and  food  in  them,  yester- 
day's newspapers,  and  all  the  litter  of  a  southern  barrack- 
room  blocked  the  gangway  up  the  wide  concrete  steps  as 
far  as  the  second  floor,  where  after  a  nervous  wait  the 
door  was  prudently  opened.  My  friend  was  there.  "Your 
stairs  are  not  as  tidy  as  I  remember  them,"  I  said.  "Ah, 
they've  been  like  that  for  six  months  now,"  he  replied.  "It 
is  the  government  protection.  Most  of  us  have  been  given 
protection.  It  is  to  prevent  the  indignant  crowd  lynching 
us.  Of  course  if  anything  happened  to  Mussolini  its  role 
would  be  somewhat  different.  So,  as  the  Fascists  explain, 
it  is  a  double  protection.  .  .  ." 

This  and  many  other  abject  variations  on  the  hostage 
theme  filled  the  period  between  January,  1925,  and  last 
spring  when  Mussolini  took  the  last  pretense  or  possibility 
of  liberty  from  the  press  by  the  expulsion  and  replacement 
of  their  staffs.  Mistaken  ingenuity,  inartistic  zeal.  The 
modern  press,  eyes  and  ears  of  democracy,  is  utterly  at  the 
mercy  of  governmental  violence,  because  of  its  very  organi- 
zation ;  like  most  of  the  rest  of  Democracy's  treasures  it  is 
adapted  only  for  peace.  It  can  be  killed  so  easily — but 
never  used. 

The  effects  of  the  ablation  of  this  organ  on  a  people  can 
be  easily  predicted.  England  had  a  taste  of  the  sudden  dis- 
appearance of  the  press  in  the  two  weeks'  general  strike. 
The  two  political  sheets  did  not  prevent  a  psychological 
catastrophe.  It  was  as  if  a  savage  and  primitive  darkness 
had  suddenly  descended  full  of  superstitions  and  fears.  De- 
prived of  the  press  a  wind  of  rumors,  legends  and  fables 
swept  the  country,  turning  the  most  sober  heads;  the  con- 
sequent universal  fright  powerfully  contributed  to  a  speedy 
settlement.  England  became  at  once  as  credulous  and  scare- 
mongering  as  an  Indian  bazaar. 

The  position  of  Italy  is  different.  The  great  newspapers 
exist  in  name  and  appearance,  which  the  creatures  of  his 
own,  that  Mussolini  has  imposed  in  the  head  offices,  use 
for  their  own  and  his  purposes.  The  fact  is  that  with  the 
resignation  of  Albertini,  Vettori  and  the  rest,  the  Italian 
people  no  longer  possess  an  information  press,  but  a  choice 
of  propaganda  leaflets.  They  have  been  turned  out  of  the 
spectacle  of  the  theatre  of  the  world  and  herded  into  a 
lecture  hall.  They  are  amputated  from  the  body  of  civili- 
zation. 

For  as  many  years  to  come  as  fascism  has  deeds  to  conceal 
and  impostures  to  advertise,  that  is  as  long  as  the  rule  of 
fascism  lasts,  Italy  will  stay  bereft  of  a  free  press.  Occa- 
sionally in  the  first  years,  foreign  newspapers  will  be  smug- 
gled in  and  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  but  as  time  goes  on 
the  majority  will  become  accustomed  to  their  servitude.  To 
replace  the  living  reality  in  which  they  once  shared,  out  of 
the  stipendiary  counterfeits  furnished  by  the  tolerance  of 
their  master,  they  will  construct  a  dream  world,  bounded 
by  the  Alps,  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Adriatic,  where  if 
nothing  is  strictly  true  or  verifiable  there  will  be  a  large 
music  of  marches  and  a  scenery  of  beautiful  flags,  where 
all  will  drill  and  be  given  medals.  In  this  forbidden  en- 
closure, only  henceforth  to  be  studied  by  reporters  from  the 
outside  world  who  take  their  lives  in  their  hands,  will  no 
doubt  fructify  to  inevitable  crop  those  fruits  of  intolerance, 
gullability,  and  chauvinism,  whose  trees  have  been  planted, 
irrigated  and  pruned  by  the  ambition  of  the  Dictator. 
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The.  Meeting,  a  "modem"  design  by  Adolfo  Wildt 
whose  sculpture  (page.  708,  720)  exhibits  an  in- 
credible fineness  and  transparency. 

STUDY  of  the  post-war  map  of  Europe 
would  show  catastrophic  changes  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  political  and  economic  power. 
In  all  these  changes  it  is  singular  that  one 
principle  for  which  the  Allies  supposed  that 
they  were  contending  has  no  victory  to  cele- 
brate. The  French  military  system  can  display  its  vast  ex- 
tension ;  the  operations  of  British  banking  have  widened 
their  range;  but  the  frontiers  of  freedom  have  shrunk. 
Start  from  the  Pyrennees,  follow  the  peaks  of  the  Alps, 
turn  northward  a  little  to  the  east  of  Vienna,  carry  your 
line  to  the  far  north  so  as  to  include  Scandinavia,  and  you 
will  have  traced  the  boundaries  of  democracy  in  Europe. 
Within  these  limits  there  survives  the  relative  liberty  of 
pre-war  days.  South  and  east  of  it,  under  one  form  or 
another  of  fascist  or  militarist  or  communist  rule,  even  the 
pretence  of  respecting  democracy  has  vanished.  One  might 
hesitate  over  Poland  and  the  Baltic  republics,  but  one 
could  not  place  them  without  reservations  in  the  democratic 
areas. 

Fascism,  if  we  must  use  a  single  name  for  a  state  of 
mind  which  has  many  local  moods,  is  a  post-war  movement 
as  widely  diffused  as  communism  itself.  It  is  the  counter- 
revolution of  the  middle  and  upper  class,  and  it  has  its 
roots  in  the  same  social  changes  which  in  many  countries 
after  the  war  linked  up  a  section  of  the  workers'  movement 
with  Moscow.  In  all  the  countries  which  it  has  dominated, 
it  was,  or  claimed  to  be  a  defensive  strategy,  which  swept 
democracy  out  of  the  way,  in  order  to  defend  property  more 
energetically  against  the  threat  of  communism.  And  in  all 
these  countries,  long  after  communism  had  ceased  to  be  or 
even  to  seem  a  danger,  it  has  continued  to  wage  its  warfare 
against  the  whole  tradition  of  liberalism,  and  against  every 
free  organization,  political  or  economic,  of  the  working  and 
peasant  classes.  Everywhere  it  has  distorted  or  suppressed 
the  working  of  representative  government;  everywhere  it 
has  fostered  an  exaggerated  sentiment  of  race  or  nationality; 
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By  H.  N.  BRAILSFORD 

An  indictment  of  dictatorship  by  the 
English  journalist  who,  since  he  served 
in  the  Greek  Foreign  Legion  in  the  war 
of  1897,  has  made  Eastern  Europe  his 
province,  and  since  the  World  War  has 
been  an  active  participant  in  the  British 
labor  movement. 

"Will  the  frontier  hold  which  still  re- 
tains a  part  of  Europe  for  democracy? 
....  Fascism  is  the  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  middle  class,  which  has  outlived  its 
traditional  liberties,  to  check  the  rise 
of  the  workers  and  the  peasants." 


it  relies  on  the  lawless  force  of  the  army,  the  police,  or 
armed  partisan  bands;  usually  its  inner  nucleus  is  a  secret 
society  of  officers;  always  it  furthers  the  economic  interests 
of  the  middle  against  the  working  class. 

Yet  with  all  these  common  traits,  it  is  not  an  international 
movement  as  communism  is.  It  has  and  can  have  no  com- 
mon organization  across  national  frontiers.  It  is  every- 
where based  on  nationalist  egoism,  and  the  fact  that  two 
fascist  governments  or  movements  are  morally  and  socially 
indistinguishable,  talk  the  same  dialect  of  class-hatred,  and 
profess  the  same  reactionary  creed,  rarely  avails  to  establish 
any  bond  of  sympathy  between  them.  The  same  ideas  are 
freely  expressed  in  Budapest  or  Bucharest,  in  Sofia,  Belgrade 
and  Athens  and  the  same  ideas  are  denied  expression.  Yet 
among  these  five  southeastern  states  one  could  name  six  pairs 
which,  as  far  as  sentiment  goes,  would  be  capable  of  going 
to  war  on  the  first  pretext  that  presented  itself.  Nor  does 
the  first  and  the  greatest  of  the  fascist  powers  enjoy  any 
position  of  leadership  among  them.  The  most  one  can  say 
is  that  the  spectacle  of  Mussolini's  relative  success  has  in- 
spired imitations,  and  rendered  the  idea  of  violence  respect- 
able in  backward  countries  which  used  to  aspire  to  the  west- 
ern ideal  of  democracy.  Before  the  war,  in  its  struggle 
towards  civilization,  the  Balkan  peninsula  dreamed  of  re- 
producing the  political  atmosphere  of  Paris  or  London.  To- 
day it  may  give  the  rein  to  its  native  barbarism  and  find 
a  model  for  its  cruder  instincts  in  Rome. 

To  understand  this  contemporary  phase  of  reaction  one 
must  go  back  to  the  deep  social  changes  which  transformed 
life  in  one  degree  or  another  for  every  European  people  in 
the  early  post-war  years.  For  fascism  differs  from  every 
previous  phase  of  reaction  in  that  it  is  to  some  extent  a 
popular  movement.  The  reaction  which  settled  like  a  dense 
fog  on  the  political  and  cultural  life  of  Europe  after  the 
defeat  of  revolutionary  France  in  the  Napoleonic  wars,  was 
dictated  from  above.  For  a  time  it  brought  back  feudalism 
and  the  authority  which  could  (Continued  on  page  746) 
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Stop,  Look,  Listen! 

By  LINCOLN  STEFFENS 

A  repudiation  of  liberalism  by  the 
dean  of  our  muckrakers;  who  in  the  years 
since  his  journalism  of  exposure  made 
the  old  McClure's  a  force  in  American 
civic  life,  has  explored  the  secrets  of  rev- 
olution in  Mexico,  Russia  and  Italy. 

"Democracy  is  not  the  method  by 
which  to  achieve  democracy,  either  polit- 
ical or  economic".  .  .  .  No  real  prog- 
ress is  being  made  by  the  old  approved 
ways  of  liberalism,  political  democracy 
and  representative  parliaments." 


O 


NE  day  at  the  Lausanne  Peace  Conference 
I  stood  with  the  crowd  in  the  hall  outside 
Mussolini's  hotel  apartment  waiting  to  see 
the  dictator  of  Italy.  I  had  an  appointment ; 
so  had  some  of  the  others  no  doubt.  It 
was  two  hours  after  the  hour  set  for  me, 
but  I,  doing  in  Lausanne  as  the  Romans  do  in  Rome,  had 
just  arrived  and  was  enjoying  the  noisy  impatience  of  the 
diplomats,  delegations,  reporters,  photographers,  when  sud- 
denly, dramatically  the  dictator's  door  was  thrown  wide 
open  and  the  man  himself  stepped  to  its  threshold  and  stopped 
there  to  look.  And  he  looked ;  and  that  look  cut  the  noise 
short  off. 

Dark-visaged,  strong  featured,  solid-bodied,  commanding, 
insulting,  the  man  was  something  you  felt,  and  the  blacks  of 
his  white-balled  eyes  picked  up  and  fixed  each  pair  of  eyes 
in  that  crowd.  Up  in  front,  I  got  one  of  his  first  looks. 
It  hit  me  like  a  blow,  demanded  attention,  asked  a  question, 
took  the  answer  and  dropped  me — all  in  a  flash — to  turn 
on  the  next,  and  the  next.  He  did  not  hurry.  It  seemed 
to  me  he  saw  and  sized  up  every  face  in  that  crowd,  but 
he  was  quick,  sure  and  not  only  satisfied ;  he  was  contemp- 
tuous. There  was  scorn  in  the  back  he  turned  to  us,  there 
was  defiance  in  the  bang  he  gave  his  door  as  he  dis- 
appeared. 

"Why?"  I  asked  him  when  I  saw  him  alone  afterwards; 
when  I  had  stood  up  to  him  and  got  past  his  insulting  study 
of  me.  "Why  that  sharp  scrutiny  of  each  one  of  us  out 
there  in  the  hall?" 

"I  was  looking,"  he  said,  with  that  same  look.  "I  was 
looking  for  the  fellow  that  is  out  to  shoot  me." 

"Why  that,  what  for?" 

"To  shoot  him  first,"  he  answered  like  a  shot. 

I  shrugged  Italian  fashion  my  impatience  with  the  pose. 
"What  makes  you  think  you'll  be  shot?" 

"History,"  he  said. 

"History?"  I  exclaimed,  but  I  remembered.  "Yes,  that's 
right.  History  says  dictators  are  apt  to  be  shot — 

"At,"  he  interrupted,  and   to  my  questioning  glance  he 


From  the    painting    by    Enrico    Prampolini,    Venice    Biennial   Ex- 
position  of    International    Art,    1926 

A  "dynamic"  portrait  in  which  Mussolini  is  repre- 
sented by  a  doorknob  with  a  notch  cut  out  and  in 
the  notch  a  cartridge  to  represent  an  eye 

continued:  "If  the  dictator  knows  history,  the  dictator  can 
look  out  and — shoot  first." 

There,  then,  is  a  key  to  Mussolini ;  and  to  fascism ;  his- 
tory; world  history.  Some  scientists  say  that,  biologically, 
the  evolution  of  man  is  to  be  measured  by  the  development 
of  consciousness,  self -consciousness.  Mussolini  is  conscious 
of  history. 

He  is  a  great  man,  much  greater  than  his  many,  wild, 
Italian  eulogists  say.  They  want  to  praise  him,  but  they 
don't  know  how.  They  worship  him  on  their  bended,  men- 
tal knees.  Fascist  Italy  regards  him  as  a  god  and  so,  like 
the  gods  of  old,  he  suffers  from  the  praise  that  is  an  ex- 
pression of  the  worshippers'  blind  adoration  instead  of  a 
description  of  his  own  attributes.  One  comes  in  Italy  to 
despise  his  eulogists  somewhat  as  he  despises  them  and  peo- 
ple and  things  in  general ;  other  statesmen,  for  example, 
and  parliaments  and  diplomacy. 

"Go  home,"  he  said  to  his  parliament  in  one  crisis.  "You 
are  afraid.  You  couldn't  do  in  a  year  what  has  to  be  done. 
One  brave  man  can  do  it  in  a  week.  Go  to  your  cafes 
and  watch.  By  Wednesday  of  next  week  you  will  see  that 
I  have  done  it." 

And  because  he  was  right — because  they  were  afraid,  they 
took  that  insult,  they  dispersed,  and  by  Tuesday  the  job 
was  done;  the  crisis  passed. 

Mussolini  is  bold,  physically  and  spiritually.  He  is  the 
wilful  man  of  action,  direct,  swift,  sure  and  wise,  very  wise. 
He  believes  he  has  cowards  to  deal  with ;  he  says  so  and  he 
acts  upon  that  assumption,  boldly  and  yet  without  bluffing. 
But  his  power  came,  not  only  out  of  his  character  and  out 
of  his  contempt;  it  comes  also  out  of  his  faith.  He  be- 
lieves in  history.  The  man  is  as  powerful  as  an  elemental 
force,  and  he  feels  it.  History  told  him  that  he  was  his- 
torically due:  he  and  Lenin;  fascism  or  bolshevism.  He 
holds  that  he  is  doing  one  of  the  two  things  that  have  to 
be  done,  as  Lenin  did  the  other.  And  he  knows  from  his- 
tory— including  the  current  history  of  Russia — how  to  do 
what  he  is  doing. 

Mussolini  is  the  man  of  action  with  a  mind  to  light  up 
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From  a  drawing  by  Romano  Dazzi 


.  Morocco,  1925 

his  decisions  and  his  deeds.  That  is  to  say,  he  is  conscious 
of  his  instincts  and  of  his  place  in  history.  He  is  the  per- 
sonification of  self-consciousness  history. 

Imagine  Theodore  Roosevelt  as  aware  in  action  of  his 
place  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  and  you  will  have 
Benito  Mussolini  in  Italy.  Or,  think  of  President  Wilson 
the  historian,  thinking  in  Paris  not  of  what  was  right  and 
what  wrong,  not  of  the  wise  and  the  beautiful,  but  asking: 
What  do  the  histories  I  have  read  and  written  say  has  al- 
ways been  done  at  this  stage  of  such  crises  as  this?  Wilson 
would  have  sailed  from  France  that  time  when  he  ordered 
the  George  Washington  to  be  made  ready,  as  Mussolini  left 
Lausanne — a  victor.  The  other  premiers  begged  Mussolini 
to  stay  and  take  Italy's  part  in  the  making  of  peace  with 
Turkey. 

"Peace!"  he  sneered.  "No.  I  can  say  now,  in  a  sec- 
ond, all  that  Italy  has  to  say.  Italy  is  for  peace,  for  a  fair 
settlement  with  Turkey  in  the  interest  of  world  peace.  That's 


all  we  really  want  in  this  case,  peace.  But 
peace  is  not  what  you  want.  You  want  oil ; 
and  it's  the  division  of  that  and  the  other  loot 
that  is  troubling  you.  So  all  I  have  to  say 
is  if  there  is  to  be  any  loot,  Italy  demands 
and  will  get  her  share." 

That's  what  they  said  Mussolini  said  and 
it  is  in  character.  And  so  saying,  he  quit 
Lausanne  and  the  Conference  of  Lausanne 
failed  and  the  other  conferences  failed,  be- 
cause the  peacemakers  could,  not  agree  upon  a 
division  of  the  oil  of  Mesopotamia  and  the 
other  such  purposes  of  the  War  and  of  the 
Peace.  Mussolini  knows  that;  he  knows  it 
baldly  as  a  muckraker  would  know.  And 
that  next  conference  after  Lausanne  was  in 
Genoa,  because  Italy  was  the  country  where 
Mussolini  was.  They  had  to  "get"  him.  The 
peacemakers  would  have  gone  to  Washington 
to  make  the  Peace  of  Versailles,  if  Wilson  had 
gone  home.  The  historian  President  might 
have  won  his  fight  if  he  had  known  history, 
current  and  past  as  well — as  practically — as 
Mussolini  knows  it. 

Mussolini  has  won  what  he  was  after.  The 
other  day,  when  the  oil  of  Mesopotamia  was 
divided  up  amongst  us,  Italy  got  her  share 
of  the  loot,  and  now  there  can  be  peace  with 
Turkey;  not  a  real  peace,  but — no  oil  war 
with  the  Turks. 

Wise,  then,  and  "wise,"  what  is  Mussolini 
up  to?  Why  did  he  seize  power  the  way  he 
did,  and,  having  it,  what  is  he  going  to  do 
with  it?  I  asked  him  those  questions  and  I 
put  them  just  like  that,  short,  blunt,  with  an 
impatience  that  was  a  reflection  of  his,  that 
he  saw  and  appreciated  the  likeness.  A  dic- 
tator, like  an  American  boss,  rises  to  irrev- 
erence; he  gets  so  much  of  awe  that  the 
scorn  of  form  amuses  and  intrigues  him. 

"How  did  you  come  to  jump  into  the 
throne?"  I  said.  "And  now  that  you  are 
there,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  your 
power?" 

He  sneered.    "You're  a  correspondent;  you 
watch;  sometimes  you  get  the  news?    Well, 
didn't  you  see  what  was  done  in  Russia?" 

"Yes,"  I  answered.  "I  was  there  at  three  stages  of  th" 
revolution." 

"Well,  and  didn't  you  comprehend  what  was  happening? 
Didn't  you  learn  anything  from  what  you  saw?  Don't 
you  study  history?  Do  you  go  right  on  thinking  what  you 
thought  before  your  thought  was  proven  false?  Don't  you 
know  that  you  can  learn  what  to  do  and  think  from  what 
is  done — or  not  done!" 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  had  learnt  from  the  Russian 
and  the  other  revolutions,  and  from  the  war,  the  peace  and 
the  consequences  thereof,  enough  to  revolutionize  my  -old 
convictions.  I  was  no  longer  a  Liberal.  But  Mussolini 
did  not  know  that.  He  took  me  for  a  liberal  and  was  ham- 
mering away  at  my  liberalism,  as  he  does  at  liberalism  in 
Italy  and  anywhere  else,  Tint  is  one  of  his  purposes;  to 
blow  up  liberalism  and  it  would  be  liberal  of  the  liberals 
to  listen  to  and  watch  Mussoini  on  the  theory  that  maybe 
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we  are  wrong,  maybe  he  has  something 
to  tell  us. 

We  learn  from  men  who  have  to  tell 
us,  not  what  we  know  or  believe,  but 
what  we  do  not  know  and  can  hardly 
believe.  Einstein,  Lenin,  Mussolini 
are  such  men  for  our  generation;  and 
there  are  others:  Stinnes,  the  captain 
of  industry  of  Germany;  Ford,  of  the 
United  States.  Let's  center  upon  Mus- 
solini, and  consider  him  and  his  ideas 
as  phenomena,  not  only  to  be  judged, 
but  to  judge  ourselves  by  and  recon- 
sider our  theories. 

From  the  rest  of  that  interview  at 
Lausanne,  and  from  my  observations 
in  Italy  all  through  his  dictatorship,  I 
gather  that  Mussolini  watched  the  his- 
tory of  the  war  and  peace  time  as  a 
period  when  all  our  theories  were  put 
to  the  test  of  actual  experiment.  He 
was  a  socialist  then,  a  radical,  red 
socialist,  almost  an  anarchist,  which 
means  that  he  believed  in  the  people, 
in  economic  as  well  as  political  democ- 
racy, in  more  liberty  than  the  liberals 
stand  for,  and,  as  a  pacifist,  in  the  class 
war  that  was  to  end  all  nationalist  wars 
for  empire.  But  he  seems  clearly  to 
have  seen  that  his  beliefs,  like  the  lib- 
erals' and  the  capitalists,'  were  blown 
up  in  the  laboratory  test  of  the  great 
World  Experiment.  He  saw  what  the 
rest  of  us  saw;  only  he  saw  it,  not 
with  regret,  but  eagerly,  definitely,  in- 
telligently as  a  guide  to  thinking  and 
teaching.  He  did  not  see  it  as  a  vague 
failure  of  men  to  carry  out  their  ideas 
and  his,  doing  wrong  when  they  might 
have  done  right.  Wilson,  for  example, 
failed  in  Mussolini's  eyes,  not  as  a 
moralist,  but  as  an  historian;  and 
Wilson  was  not  the  only  failure  of  this 
sort.  All  the  great  makers  of  history 
failed  as  historians. 

Mussolini    saw   with    those    staring, 

white-balled  black  eyes  of  his  that  in  the  crisis  of  the  war 
all  the  countries  involved  went  straight  to  a  dictatorship, 
that  constitutions  were  set  aside,  parliaments  were  silenced 
and  the  peoples  all  bowed  to  their  one  man:  Wilson  in  the 
United  States ;  Lloyd  George  in  England ;  Clemenceau  in 
France.  Might  that  not  mean  that  a  dictatorship  is,  from 
some  causes,  the  natural  form  of  government  to  which  men 
turn  in  a  crisis?  But  wait,  there  was  the  revolution  in  Rus- 
sia, a  democratic  upheaval,  with  Socialists  in  power- — and 
radical  socialists,  too,  who  study  history,  know  and  respect  it. 

Mussolini  saw  with  his  sharp,  fearless  mind  that  there 
was  democracy  for  six  months  of  the  revolution,  that  it 
was  ineffective  and  that,  in  the  crisis  of  the  mob-failure, 
Russia  went  to  a  dictatorship. 

He  drew  the  conclusion  that,  in  every  great  crisis  in  every 
country,  there  is  a  vacant  throne  and  that  the  bravest, 
strongest  man  can  leap  into  that  throne,  seize  power  and 
hold  it,  exactly  as  Lenin  did. 


From  a  drawing  by  Romano  Dazzi 


The  centaur 


"Oh,  no,  they  told  me,"  he  said,  "the  men  of  conviction 
and  fear  said  that  that  might  be  so  in  an  illiterate,  backward 
country  like  Russia"  (and,  I  add,  Mexico)  "but  not  in  an 
old,  experienced,  organized  society  like  Italy.  Bah!  What 
is  done  in  Russia  can  be  done  in  Italy.  So  I  said,  and  I 
tried  it  on  and — 

When,  after  the  war,  Labor  took  over  the  factories  and 
began  to  run  them,  thinking  to  have  begun  the  Italian  revo- 
lution ;  when  they  failed  to  keep  the  factories  going  and 
were  in  that  stage  of  confusion,  doubt  and  democracy,  where 
the  Bolsheviks  seized  power,  then,  ready  as  Lenin  was  with 
an  organization  back  of  him,  Mussolini  sprang  into  the 
vacant  throne,  and  Labor,  Capital,  the  King  and  the  Lib- 
erals let  him  stay  there.  Italy  sighed  with  relief  and  was 
glad  as  backward  Russia  was  relieved  and  glad. 

"Now  they  say,"  Mussolini  said,  "you  unteachables  from 
other  countries  tell  me  that  this  could  not  be  done  in  your 
countries.  Listen:  History  says  (Continued  on  page  754) 
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•USSOLINI'S 

Fascism  has  some 
original  roots  in 
the  Italian  "col- 
ony" in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  One 
might  think  at  once  of  Dumini, 
prominent  in  the  Matteotti  affair, 
who  hales  from  St.  Louis,  is 
actually  the  son  of  an  American 
mother,  and  constitutes  an  unfor- 
gettable link  between  the  Fascist 

"gang"   and    the   "gang"   so   fa-  

miliar  to  urban  life  in  America. 

But  I  prefer,  for  the  illustrative  value  of  the  case,  to  recall 
the  figure  of  Edmondo  Rossoni,  who  soars  in  the  loftier 
regions  of  fascism,  where  that  movement,  as  a  regime,  is 
most  original  and-  is  striving  to  be  most  reconstructive. 
Rossoni  also  had  his  day  in  America. 

As  a  Fascist  Rossoni  is  perhaps  a  more  authentic,  and,  at 
any  rate,  a  more  coherent  embodiment  of  fascism  than 
Mussolini  himself.  It  requires  a  debater  of  considerable 
agility  to  find  any  continuity  in  the  convictions  of  Musso- 
lini, who  was  willing  to  ride  any  horse,  black,  white  or  red, 
that  seemed  headed  for  Rome,  and  who  has  been  very  un- 
grateful toward  discarded  nags.  Rossoni  has  always  been 
Rossoni.  An  underworld  "intellectual"  and  outcast  pub- 
licist like  the  Duce,  he  has  risen  to  power  as  organizer  of 
the  fascist  syndicates,  through  the  fortunes  of  the  syndical 
idea  alone. 

Tired  liberals  of  the  present,  whose  memories  go  back  to 
pre-war  radical  movements  in  New  York,  will  probably 
remember  the  Proletario  of  which  Rossoni  was  editor,  and 
how  hard  it  was  to  fit  the  "tendency"  of  that  radical  news- 
paper into  the  scheme  of  an  American  labor  agitation  dom- 
inated intellectually  by  Marxian  socialism,  practically  by 
the  philosophy  of  Gompers,  and,  in  terms  of  color,  by  the 
adventures  of  Haywood.  Rossoni  stood  aloof  from  all  those 
movements,  nursing  a  magic  formula  which  he  affirmed  with 
pitying  condescension  toward  all  other  expressions  of  the 
proletarian  revolt.  If,  in  the  atmosphere  of  those  days, 
amateurs  could  grasp  the  antithesis  between  socialism  and 
syndicalism,  it  was  not  so  easy  to  conceive  of  a  revolutionary 
spirit  that  was  ardently  patriotic.  To  me,  for  one,  the  tac- 
tical strength  of  the  nationalist-syndicalist  formula  was  not 
apparent  till  much  later,  when  it  had  been  put  forward  by 
a  full  fledged  party  in  Italy — the  Unione  Italiana  of  Alceste 
de  Ambris  (a  Fascist,  as  they  say,  "of  the  first  hour,"  but 
subsequently  a  d'Annunzian,  and  now  an  exile). 

It  is  not  that  there  is  anything  American  about  Rossoni. 
He  is  not  to  be  classed  even  in  Italy  among  the  so-called 
"americani" — a  type  worthy  of  much  further  research  than 
it  has  had — emigrants  who,  after  making  their  fortunes  or 
their  failures  "in  Cincinnati,"  have  returned  to  Sicily,  to  the 
Basilicata,  to  the  Puglie,  to  the  Abruzzi,  installed  bathrooms 
in  case  coloniche,  dotted  the  historic  countryside  of  Italy 


By  ARTHUR  LIVINGSTON 

Few  Americans  know  Italy  as  inti- 
mately as  Arthur  Livingston;  few  have 
so  incisive  an  acquaintance  with  the 
forces  and  personalities  astir  among  Ital- 
ian groups  in  this  country.  Professor 
Livingston  had  an  extraordinary  part  in 
making  Pirandello  and  Ibanez  known  in 
this  country;  he  has  been  interpreter  of 

the  Latin  cultures;  he  is  a  friend  of  Italy     the  Italo-American.    And  unless 
no  less  than  a  critic  of  Fascism  in  analyz-     we  bear  men  of  his  sort  in  mind, 
ing  its  repercussions  over  here. 


with  bungalows,  barns,  silos,  in 
American  style,  and  otherwise 
ditsinguished  themselves  as  inno- 
vators worthy  of  a  new  noun  in 
the  Italian  language.  Rossoni  is 
interesting  rather  from  a  purely 
American  point  of  view.  He  is 
an  example  of  the  "Italian  in 
America"  as  distinguished  from 


we  cannot  sense  the  difference 
between  a  type  of  fascism  which 
is,  one  may  say,  native  to  Italian 

America,   and   another  which  has  status  among  us  merely 
as  a  foreign  propaganda  of  a  long  familiar  type. 


r 


II 

N  the  days  of  unregulated  immigration,  when  the  rate 
of  accretion  was  far  in  excess  of  the  rate  of  "americani- 
zation,"  counterparts  of  Rossoni  would  be  counted  in  all  the 
immigrant  groups  in  our  country — they  were  particularly 
virulent  among  the  Poles,  the  Czechs,  the  Scandinavians,  the 
Finns,  the  Slavs.  They  were,  and  still  are,  numerous  among 
the  Italians.  The  picture  is  that  of  the  political  agitator — 
in  his  Italian  village  perhaps  a  party  leader  or  a  party  editor 
— who  has  gone  into  exile,  whether  from  police  persecution 
or  through  loss  of  his  place  to  some  rival,  and  tries  to  get 
on  in  New  York,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  by  practicing  the  pro- 
fession he  had  followed  at  home. 

No  adequate  effort  has  ever  been  made  to  describe  and 
explain,  or  even  to  list,  the  host  of  newspapers,  weekly,  bi- 
weekly, monthly,  that  were  born  and  have  died  during  the 
last  thirty  years  in  America  at  the  instance  of  such  Italian 
"intellectuals."  Among  those  that  still  survive,  the  Mar- 
tello  of  Carlo  Tresca  is  as  good  a  specimen  as  the  Proletario 
of  Rossoni  was  in  its  day,  and  somewhat  better  than  the  new 
Socialist  Nuovo  Mondo  or  the  Nationalist  Carroccio.  For 
fully  fifteen  years  now,  Mr.  Tresca,  a  lonely  survivor  of  the 
old  anarchist  Unione  del  lavoro  of  Italy,  has  been  lampoon- 
ing Italian  celebrities  and  Italo-American  prominenti  in  a 
debate  of  issues  framed  for  an  ever  dwindling  clientele  of 
wholly  foreign-minded  immigrants.  Arturo  Giovanitti,  to 
keep  to  names  most  widely  advertised  by  brushes  with  the 
American  police  in  our  days  of  unrest  and  nervousness,  was 
also  at  one  time  associated  with  Ruotolo's  Fuoco.  The 
complete  roll  call  of  such  men  would  include  a  Petillo,  a 
Valentini,  a  Campora,  a  Righi,  a  di  Giura,  a  Macaluso, 
a  Trombetta,  a  Fama,  two  or  three  de  Biasis,  and  so  on  to 
scores.  The  foreign  agitator-journalist,  as  a  type,  is  fast 
disappearing  in  America  for  lack  of  a  market.  A  decade 
ago  one  could  find  thousands  of  Italians  in  New  York  who 
knew  no  English  and  had  never  exchanged  a  word  with  an 
American.  Now  they  are  so  few  that  even  the  great  Italian 
newspapers  of  national  circulation,  the  Progresso  or  the 
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Corriere,  have  difficulties  in  holding 
their  own. 

Under  the  best  conditions  there 
was  always  competition  among  such 
"intellectuals"  for  the  scant  liveli- 
hoods their  restricted  audiences  could 
afford — rivalries  which  would  seek 
some  theoretical  basis,  "Syndicalism 
versus  Socialism,"  "Anarchism  versus 
Socialism,"  "Socialism  versus  Catho- 
licism," or  even,  on  rarer  occasions, 
"Protestantism  versus  Catholicism." 
Probably  too  much  weight  was  given 
to  these  wholly  academic  issues,  which 
readily  descended  to  personalities  and 
not  infrequently  stirred  rumors  of 
blackmail.  The  fact  that  most  of 
these  foreign  papers  were  of  the  Left 
was  merely  incidental.  Before  the 
war  what  political  consciousness  ex- 
isted in  the  Italian  masses  was  due 
to  the  Left.  During  our  bolshevist 
panic  just  after  the  war,  the  Du 
Pont  Americanizers  went  to  the 
trouble  of  buying  up  many  radical 
Italian  sheets,  which  were  only  too 
willing  to  sell.  These  and  less 
ephemeral  journals  fall  within  the 
web  of  the  foreign  language  informa- 
tion service  sustained  by  socially 
minded  Americans. 


ROSSONI 


B;y  Ruotolo 


III 

IT  was  among  such  "leaders"  and 
"intellectuals"  and  the  groups  of 
immigrants  under  their  influence  that 
a  native  and  spontaneous  "fascism" 
arose  in  America  even  before  the 
"March  on  Rome."  Here,  as  in 
Italy,  the  Italian  ex-soldier  stood 
apart  from  the  Italian  who  had  not 
gone  to  war,  and  the  immigrant  in- 
fluenced by  Italian  patriotism  from 
the  immigrant  who  remained  a  So- 
cialist. Italian  groups  throughout  the 
country  saw  Fascist  leaders  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  old  Socialist  leaders, 
who,  for  their  part,  were  not  dis- 
satisfied to  have  at  last  new  antagonists  to  make  new  copy. 
Both  Mr.  Tresca  and  Mr.  Giovanitti,  for  example,  did 
publicity  for  fascism  by  creating  the  myth  of  a  countrywide 
Fascist  organization  bent  on  subjecting  the  republic  to  a 
capitalist  tyranny.  There  was  little  to  this.  The  usual 
Fascist  group  consisted  of  a  president,  a  secretary,  and  a 
second-hand  typewriter,  much  as  did  the  Socialist  group 
from  which  it  was  to  "save"  America,  as  the  Duce  was 
saving  the  world.  The  "president"  was  probably  an  ex- 
Socialist,  as  also  the  Duce  had  been.  The  typewriter  could 
do  wonderful  things.  It  could  issue  grandiloquent  proclama- 
tions, write  insulting  letters  to  "unpatriotic"  prominent!, 
keep  Mussolini  "informed"  as  to  events  and  people  in 
America.  To  the  typewriter,  a  restaurant,  a  dance  hall, 
perhaps  a  regularly  rented  room,  or  "headquarters,"  would 
be  added,  and  a  Fascio  would  exist. 


Edmondo  Rossoni  was  born  at  Trasig- 
allo  Ferrara,  forty  years  ago,  a  son  of 
the  people.  At  twenty  his  travels  began : 
Switzerland,  France,  South  and  North 
America.  Wherever  he  went  the  prob- 
lem of  the  Italian  workman's  lot  en- 
grossed him. 

In  the  United  States  he  tried  to  org- 
anize a  national  federation  of  Italian 
workmen.  As  editor  of  the  syndicalist 
newspaper  "  II  Proletario,"  he  initiated 
the  campaign  to  save  Giovanitti  and 
Ettor  from  the  electric  chair,  following 
the  Lawrence  strike. 

No  sooner  had  Italy  declared  war  in 
1914  than  he  returned  to  fight  in  the 
ranks.  In  1918  he  organized  the  Italian 
Labor  Union  to  fight  communism.  It  was 
the  fore-runner  of  the  present  Fascista 
syndicalism.  Today  he  is  the  general- 
secretary  of  the  "Corporazione  Fascista," 
with  its  two  million  members,  director 
of  its  official  organ,  "  II  Lavoro  d'ltalia," 
a  daily,  and  deputy  for  parliament. 


Few  as  they  were  and  such  as  they 
were,  these  Fascists  have  remained 
the  authentic  Fascists  in  America. 
It  is  they  who  do  the  scuffling,  when 
scuffling  is  done,  in  Newark,  Jersey 
City,  Meriden — a  form  of  amuse- 
ment of  a  Sunday  for  the  picnics, 
weddings,  funerals,  and  other  "af- 
fairs" that  feature  life  in  the 
"colony."  Fascism  in  this  sense  re- 
mains a  colony  affair,  like  the  So- 
cialism of  which  it  is  an  offshoot  and 
a  competitor.  The  typewriter  is  still 
at  work.  The  Socialists  threaten  to 
haze  Mr.  Volpi,  the  Fascists  threaten 
to  haze  Mr.  Salvemini.  Sometimes 
such  threats  are  passed  on  to  the 
police,  with  the  result  that  a  few 
otherwise  innocent  detectives  have 
been  invited,  with  no  more  urgent 
cause,  to  one  or  two  Italian  banquets. 

In  New  York,  this  Fascist-Socialist 
antithesis  may  be  stated  as  between 
Mr.  Vacirca,  an  ex-deputy  in  the 
Italian  parliament  and  now  of  the 
Nuovo  Mondo,  and  Mr.  Trombetta, 
editor  of  the  Fascist  bi-weekly,  the 
Grido  della  Stirpe  (The  Call  of 
Race).  The  two  papers  are  very 
much  alike.  The  one  ridicules 
promtnenti  in  the  name  of  Marx  and 
solidarity,  the  other  ridicules  promi- 
nent'i  in  the  name  of  Mussolini 
and  "discipline." 

IV 

With  the  "March  on  Rome," 
Italo-American  fascism  passed  into  a 
new  phase.  It  became  respectable 
and  gained  a  status  in  more  elegant 
society.  It  also  "organized." 

In  the  first  place  dozens  of  the  old 
"intellectuals"  saluted  the  Duce's 
advent  to  the  throne  by  proclaiming 
themselves  "founders"  of  fascism  in 
America,  thereafter  seeking  official 
legitimization  as  leaders.  Outstanding 
among  these  aspirants  "of  the  first 


hour"  were  Agostino  de  Biasi,  of  the 
Carroccio,  Mr.  di  Silvestro  of  the  Sons  of  Italy,  and  Mr. 
Menicucci,  a  descendant  of  the  old  Rossoni  radicals.  Each 
of  these  gentlemen,  in  fact,  had  prime  facie  claims.  The  de 
Biasi  publication  had  embraced  fascism  at  an  early  date,  at 
the  date,  to  be  exact,  when,  after  his  "retreat"  from 
d'Annunzio's  Fiume,  Mussolini  "sold"  his  movement  to 
the  steel  men  of  Turin.  Mr.  di  Silvestro  took  the  first  boat 
to  Italy  and  presented  the  new  Duce  with  the  allegiance 
and  support  of  three  hundred  thousand  Italo-Americans. 
He  was  never  able,  however,  to  validate  his  credentials. 
His  action  precipitated  a  split  in  the  organization  of  the 
Sons  of  Italy  which  is  still  being  aired  in  the  American 
courts.  Meantime  Mr.  Menicucci,  who  seems  to  have  had 
an  authentic  and  self-consious  devotion  to  the  early  ideals 
of  radical  fascism,  and  to  have  been  one  of  the  few  who 
sought  nothing  for  himself,  came  forward  with  an  actual 
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organization  and  a  certain  record  of  fascist  action,  under- 
taken in  conjunction  with  one  of  the  first  fascist  emissaries 
from  Italy,  Mr.  Bottai. 

The  Duce,  far  away  in  Italy,  was  puzzled.  Most  of 
these  applicants  for  investiture  were  unknown  to  him.  Be- 
sides, important  questions  of  policy  had  to  be  decided.  To 
what  extent  could  Italian  residents  in  foreign  countries, 
especially  if  they  had  taken  foreign  citizenship,  be  organized 
in  a  society  obedient  to  his  personal  orders?  As  for  the 
question  of  policy,  Mussolini  set  up  a  special  bureau  in  his 
home  government  to  deal  with  the  question  of  Fascism 
abroad.  Its  manager,  Mr.  Bastianini,  announced  a  flying 
trip  to  America  to  settle  all  disputes;  though  his  voyage 
was  called  off  in  favor  of  Mr.  Sardi's  Parliamentary  Mission 
of  Deputies.  When  the  I  talo- American  factions  could  not 
find  a  basis  for  consolidation  by  a  distribution  of  offices, 
the  Duce  entrusted  the  delicate  task  of  arbitration  to  the 
Embassy  in  Washington ;  and  Prince  Caetani,  in  his  turn, 
formed  a  Fascist  General  Council  guided  primarily  by  men 
like  Dr.  Previtali,  Mr.  Bertelli,  the  Counts  Facchetti- 
Guiglia  and  Revel  for  New  York,  Mr.  Montrezza  for 
Philadelphia,  and  Mr.  Botrero  for  Boston. 

The  "pinks"  eventually  carried  the  day.  Successful  busi- 
ness men,  for  the  most  part,  of  good  repute  in  the  American 
world,  they  looked,  as  they  in  fact  were,  "safer  and  saner," 
better  qualified  to.  handle  fascism  without  creating  embar- 
rassments with  the  American  government,  more  likely  to 
give  sound  advice  to  the  embassy  at  Washington. 

And  the  problem  was  indeed  delicate.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  seemed  impossible  to  prevent  Italian  sentiment  in  America 
from  finding  expression  through  some  manifestation  of 
fascism.  On  the  other  hand,  any  formal  and  serious  or- 
ganization of  the  fascist  type  would  surely  be  viewed  with 
alarm,  as  in  fact  it  seems  actually  to  have  been  vetoed,  by 
the  American  Department  of  State. 

Though  the  situation  may,  in  American  terms,  be  described 
as  a  tempest  in  a  tea-pot,  its  echoes  in  fascist  circles  in  Italy 
were  loud  enough  to  cause  the  downfall  of  the  former 
Ambassador,  Prince  Caetani,  as  holding  a  too  strongly 
"American,"  and  a  too  lukewarmly  Fascist,  point  of  view. 

However,  a  compromise  was  effected  between  conflicting 
ambitions  and  contrasting  points  of  view.  A  constitution, 
carefully  avoiding  any  offense  to  possible  American  suscepti- 
bilities, was  indited,  and  Count  Ignazio  Thaon  de  Revel 
was  named  president  of  the  Fascist  Council  and  organizer 
of  the  American  Fascio. 

During  the  last  eighteen  months  the  Fascio  has  made 
some  progress.  There  are  at  present  seventy-three  locals 
scattered  about  the  country,  with  a  dues-paying  membership 
of  between  six  and  seven  thousand.  The  Fascio  has  taken 
over  two  publications  as  official,  Mr.  Trombetta's  Grido  of 
New  York  and  Newark  and  Mr.  Maccaluso's  Giovinezza 
a  monthly  published  at  Boston.  More  recently  Dr.  Previtali 
has  proposed  a  Digest  of  Fascist  Information,  to  be  issued, 
under  American  editorship,  as  a  publication  of  the  "Italian 
Institute"  at  Columbia  University. 

The  function  and  purposes  of  the  organization  still  re- 
main in  the  blue-print  phase,  and  there  is  no  great  unanimity 
as  to  the  course  events  should  and  will  take.  Some  refuse 
to  consider  the  movement  seriously,  and  believe  it  will  die 
out.  Count  Revel  himself  foresees  for  it  a  development 
along  the  lines  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  or  the  Y.M.C.A. 
"From  the  great  protestant  association,"  says  Count  Revel, 
"our  young  men  are  estranged  as  Catholics :  and  from  the 


Catholic  Knighthood  as  Italians."  From  this  point  of  view 
there  would  be  room  for  a  chain  of  societies  to  stimulate 
intellectual  and  especially  athletic  activities  among  Italo- 
Americans,  within  the  scope  of  their  traditional  ideals  of 
faith  and  nation.  It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  the 
organization,  should  it  have  a  future,  will  be  kept  closely 
in  touch  with  Italian  ideas  and  Italian  public  policies,  of 
which  it  will  be  a  defender  and  apologist  before  the 
American  public.  The  American  Fascio  has  but  tenuous 
connections  with  the  Italian  dictator,  who  has  other  and 
better  sources  of  information  from  America  and  shows  a 
merely  fraternal  interest  in  his  American  following  by 
sending  an  occasional  "inspector"  (Mr.  Sardi  or  Mr. 
Freddi)  on  a  junket  to  New  York. 

V 

T  TNIMPORTANT,  even  elusive,  as  Fascist  organiza- 
\_J  tion  in  America  proves,  on  examination,  to  be,  the 
interest  with  which  Americans,  within  or  outside  the  press, 
are  inclined  to  follow  so-called  fascist  activities  .has  a  sound 
basis  in  instinct.  For  fascism  is  many  times  more  powerful 
as  a  sentiment  among  Italo-Americans  than  it  is  an  an 
organization. 

As  to  the  diffusion  and  especially  as  to  the  varying  in- 
tensities of  this  sentiment  no  exact  information  is  available, 
nor  is  it  indeed  obtainable  by  any  trustworthy  method  of 
research.  In  such  matters  one  must  depend  upon  impressions 
of  the  most  general  kind.  One  may,  nevertheless,  indicate 
the  element  of  the  situation. 

There  are  a  certain  number  of  our  Italians,  not  necessarily 
of  the  American  born  generation,  who  have  entered  wholly 
into  the  rhythm  of  American  life,  who  think  of  them- 
selves as  Americans,  and  resent  attempts  to  bring  them 
back  into  the  orbit  of  the  foreign  mind.  This  was  the 
response  actually  made,  a  few  months  ago,  by  the  Italian 
students  of  an  American  university,  who  recoiled  against 
a  fascist  effort  to  organize  them  into  a  "club  for  Italian 
culture." 

There  is  also  the  Italian  "of  the  older  generation,"  as 
one  might  say,  who  has  been  an  American  citizen  for  years, 
and  has  entered  American  political  life  under  the  conditions 
and  limitations  normally  experienced  by  citizens  of  foreign 
language  and  foreign  birth.  This  man  is  essentially 
American  in  outlook.  He  has  built  up  peculiar  institutions 
adapted  to  his  peculiar  needs.  On  fascism  he  probably  holds 
impersonal  points  of  view — approving  it  as  a  movement 
which  has  done  something  for  Italian  prestige,  and  in  view 
of  its  antithesis  to  bolshevism,  but  suspecting  it  in  its  violent 
methods  and  in  its  antithesis  to  democracy.  On  the  other 
hand  he  resists  any  disposition  of  Fascists  to  meddle  with 
his  affairs,  and  he  protests  when  the  Fascist  issue  is  raised 
in  his  own  organizations.  As  a  type,  he  is  sensitive  to  that 
arrogation  of  superiority  which  the  Italian  at  home  and  the 
newly  arrived  Italian  here  have  for  the  "colonial,"  a 
patronizing  tendency  to  which  he  retorts  with  his  own 
Americanism.  One  might  describe  the  attitude  of  this 
average  Italian  as  one  of  indifference  to  fascism.  It  is 
largely  in  Masonic,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  Protestant, 
circles,  that  he  is  actively  anti-Fascist. 

That  "Americanization,"  if  we  may  use  the  term  with- 
out offensive  connotations,  is  the  solution  for  the  Italian 
immigrant  most  in  harmony  with  his  interests,  is  recog- 
nized in  the  more  responsible  Italian  circles  without  dis- 
tinction, and  the  conviction  (Continued  on  page  750) 
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Fascist  Foreign  Policy 


OPPORTUNISM,  not  fascist  dogmas,  is  the 
basis  of  present-day  Italian  foreign  policy. 
Fascist  grandiloquence  and  anti-fascist  denun- 
ciations obscure  where  they  do  not  hide  the 
all-important  fact  that  the  foreign  policy  of 
Fascismo  is  merely  Italy's  traditional  policy 
dramatized. 

Judged  solely  by  the  more  bellicose  of  Mussolini's  pro- 
nouncements, the  Fascists  are  unfalteringly  determined  to 
achieve  Italy's  place  in  the  sun,  irrespective  of  the  feelings  of 
others  and  if  necessary  by  force.  The  critics  of  the  Duce, 
interpreting  his  outpourings  literally,  declare  that  inevitably 
he  will  run  amuck  and  drag  the  world  into  war.  H.  G. 
Wells'  recent  attack,  in  the  New  York  Times,  is  typical : 

Fascist  militant  gestures  alarm  and  estrange  every  foreign 
power  with  which  it  is  in  contact.  Now  through  Tyrol,  it  in- 
sults the  Germans  to  the  limits  of  endurance,  now  it  threatens 
France  monstrously,  now  it  is  the  turn  of  the  Turk  or  the 
Yugoslav. 

But  fortunately,  Mussolini's  bark  is  much  worse  than  his 
bite.  His  actions  hint  at  a  realistic  policy  which  belies  both 
his  own  inflammatory  perorations  and  the  forebodings  of  his 
enemies.  Fully  understanding  Italy's  weakness  and  needs 
he,  like  Cavour,  is  determined  that  no  opportunity  anywhere, 
through  which  Italian  interests  may  directly  or  indirectly 
be  advanced,  shall  be  missed. 

Four  general  factors  are  basic  in  determining  Italian  for- 
eign policy: 

1.  Her  lack  of  essential  raw  materials.     She  has  neither  coal 
nor  iron,  and  though  hydro-electric  power  mav  ultimately  supply 
adequate  power,  that  day  is  still  far  in  the  future.    As  for  iron, 
there  seems  no  likely  substitute.     Moreover,  she  must  import 
a  large  proportion  of  her  food  supplies.     Thus  both  her  indus- 
tries and  the  lives  of  her  people  are  dependent  on  her  foreign 
trade. 

2.  Her  surplus  population.    The  half  million  excess  of  births 
over   deaths  each  year   steadily  increases   the   pressure   on   the 
country's    available    resources.     Recent   restrictive    immigration 
legislation  in  the  United  States,  and  depressed   economic  con- 
ditions in  other  countries   to   which  large  numbers   of   Italian 
immigrants   have   been   accustomed   to   go,   such   as  Argentina, 
accentuate  the  gravity  of  the  problem. 

3.  Her  conviction  that  she  has  been  treated  as  the  stepchild 
of   European   diplomacy.     Italians   of  every  shade   of   political 
opinion  unite  in  characterizing  as  unfair  the  paucity  of  rewards 
meted  out  to  Italy  by  recent  international  agreements.     They 
cite  with  bitter  resentment  the  allotment  of  Turkish  and  Ger- 
man territories  at  Versailles.    While  France  and  Great  Britain 
calmly  appropriated  to  themselves  or  their  dominions  valuable 
portions  of  these  possessions  in  Africa  and  Asia,  Italy  was  per- 
mitted to  retain  only  a  small  part  of  the  territories  pledged  to 
her  during  the  war  by  her  Allies. 


•The  current  issue  of  the  Foreign   Policy  Association  "Information  Serv- 
ice''  contains  a  detailed  factual  exposition  of  "li&lian  Foreign  and  Colonial 


Policy" "(price  25c).     Address  18  E.  Forty-first  Street,  New  York. 


4.  Closely  related  to  Italy's  sense  of  mistreatment  is  the 
psychological  factor  of  her  national  pride  and  the  Fascist  de- 
termination that  her  prestige  in  the  councils  of  the  nations  must 
•be  raised  to  the  highest  possible  point.  Difficult  to  evaluate 
because  it  is  so  intangible,  this  factor  is  vital  as  motivating  a 
number  of  acts  which  otherwise  would  be  meaningless.  The 
whole  tenor  of  Mussolini's  speeches  is  calculated  to  fill  his 
hearers  with  a  sense  of  pride  in  being  Italians  and  with  the 
desire  to  heighten  the  glory  and  fame  of  Italy  throughout  the 
world. 

Of  these  constituent  elements  only  one,  the  fourth,  is 
attributable  to  fascist  teaching.  But  even  this  is  more 
nationalist  and  Italian  than  purely  fascist.  Long  before 
Mussolini  other  Italian  leaders  had  appealed  to  the  pride 
and  imagination  of  their  fellow-citizens  to  restore  the  grand- 
eur of  the  past.  Fascism,  despite  its  claims  to  have  rescued 
Italy  from  the  slough  into  which  ineffective  democracy  and 
constitutionalism  had  permitted  it  to  sink,  is  continuing,  only 
with  more  vigor  and  with  certain  superficial  differences,  the 
policy  of  its  predecessors,  the  despised  Liberals.  Fascism 
cannot  do  otherwise.  The  harsh  facts  of  poverty  in  raw 
materials,  excess  population  and  a  belated  arrival  at  the 
status  of  a  great  power  cannot  be  overcome  by  heroic 
gestures  or  exuberant  addresses. 

In  general  the  spheres  of  Italian  interest  are  the  same 
today  as  they  were  before  the  advent  of  Fascismo. 

First,  the  northern  frontiers.  Never  in  her  history  has 
Italy  allowed  herself  to  be  maneuvered  into  a  position  where 
both  on  her  northeast  and  on  her  northwest  she  has  been 
faced  by  enemies.  Her  historic  alliance  with  France  bal- 
anced her  old  antagonism  to  Austria ;  later,  her  membership 
in  the  Triple  Alliance  offset  her  coolness  towards  France. 
Since  the  war,  Italy  has  made  great  steps  toward  guarantee- 
ing her  northern  frontier:  first,  by  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with 
Austria,  she  secured  the  Alpine  passes  in  the  Tyrol;  then 
she  entered  into  a  number  of  treaties  of  conciliation  with  her 
northern  neighbors,  the  most  complete  being  that  with 
Switzerland,  while  a  treaty  of  neutrality  was  negotiated  with 
Jugoslavia  in  January,  1924.  The  treaty  of  arbitration  with 
Germany,  whose  frontier  lies  a  mere  hundred  miles  from 
that  of  Italy,  is  the  most  recent  act  in  this  sphere  of  interest. 

Second,  the  Adriatic,  where  ever  since  the  pre-war  rivalry 
between  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  and  Italy  for  the 
control  of  that  sea,  Italian  policy  has  tended  toward  attain- 
ing guarantees  of  security  against  the  reappearance  of  any 
strong  power  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Balkan  peninsula. 
This  policy  of  security  in  the  Adriatic  is  supplemented  by 
the  demand  for  an  open  door  for  economic  intercourse  with 
the  Balkan  states.  The  application  of  these  two  principles 
is  the  primary  cause  for  the  annexation  of  Fiume  in  1919  and 
the  Italo-Albanian  treaty  of  1926. 

The  third  sphere  is  Northern  Africa  where  Italy  succeeded 
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in  1912  in  carving  out  for  herself  a  colony  between  French 
Algeria  and  Tunis  and  British  Egypt.  Her  problem  of  emi- 
gration and  colonial  expansion  in  northern  Africa  has  brought 
her  into  contact  with  French  colonial  policy,  and  it  is 
believed  by  many  that  the  permanent  controversy  which 
results  from  this  contact  lies  at  the  basis  of  Franco-Italian 
relations. 

The  fourth  sphere  of  Italian  interest  is  in  East  Africa 
where  ever  since  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
when  Italy  secured  footholds  in  her  colonies  of  Eritrea  and 
Italian  Somaliland,  the  direction  of  her  policy  has  been 
toward  securing  an  exclusive  economic  interest  in  Abyssinia. 
The  Tripartite  Treaty  of  1906,  concluded  by  France,  Great 
Britain  and  Italy,  sanctioned  a  status  quo  which  recognized 
Italy's  interests  in  western  Abyssinia.  Twenty  years  later 
^September,  1926)  an  agreement  concluded  between  Great 
Britain  and  Italy,  redefining  their  special  interests  in  Abys- 
sinia, brought  about  a  protest  by  that  government  before  the 
Secretariat  of  the  League  of  Nations.  This  protest  was 
withdrawn  and  the  subsequent  developments  in  Abyssinia 
have  not  been  reported  in  the  press. 

Finally,  the  last  sphere  of  Italian  interest  is  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean.  Italian  trade  with  Turkey,  which  prior  to 
the  Great  War  was  steadily  improving,  pointed  to  the  grow- 
ing political  interest  of  Italy  in  Anatolia.  In  1912,  she 
secured  the  Dodecanes  Islands  and  Rhodes,  lying  off  the 
mainland,  and  the  secret  treaty  of  St.  Jean  de  Maurienne  of 
1917  granted  her  territorial  interests  in  western  Anatolia. 
The  subsequent  break-down  of  the  allied  policy  in  Turkey 
deprived  her  of  any  foothold  in  Anatolia,  but  in  retaining  the 
Dodecanes  Islands  she  has  a  permanent  interest  in  the  future 
development  of  Turkey. 

TTALIANS  dare  not  risk  a  war  with  another  great  power. 
Hence  the  threats  that  Mussolini  directed  at  Germany 
because  of  the  agitation  in  the  Tyrol  were  never  more  than 
sharp  reprimands.  They  stirred  the  Reich  to  quiet  the 
Bavarian  and  reactionary  critics  and  satisfied  the  Fascist 
yearning  for  a  theatrical  denouement.  Similarly  the  agita- 
tion of  the  Fascist  press  against  France  because  of  her  alleged 
harboring  of  anti-fascist  sentiments  caused  no  real  concern  in 
either  Paris  or  Rome.  But  it  emphasized  to  the  Quai 
d'Orsay  the  needs  and  demands  of  Italy  in  other  quarters. 

Even  the  Corfu  incident  does  not  really  convict  Musso- 
lini of  a  bellicose  policy.  Italy's  stern  demands  and  her 
sharp  reprisal  when  Greece  failed  to  comply  in  every  detail 
were  precisely  of  a  piece  with  British  action  in  Egypt  after 
the  murder  of  Sir  Lee  Stark,  and  the  United  States'  earliei 
action  at  Vera  Cruz.  Mussolini  was  simply  practising  the  ac- 
cepted method  by  which  a  great  power  coerces  a  weak  state. 
The  growth  of  the  League  has  made  international  public 
opinion  much  more  critical  of  these  strong-arm  methods. 

Evidences  of  Mussolini's  pacific  intent  are  found  in  the 
long  series  of  treaties  negotiated  by  him  since  1924. 
Though  it  is  possible  for  the  cynic  to  find  in  each  of  these 
treaties  reasons  to  argue  that  Italy  is  seeking  a  vantage  point 
from  which  to  bribe  or  coerce  her  neighbors  to  make  terri- 
torial or  other  concessions,  the  general  effect  as  a  whole  has 
been  without  question  to  make  more  secure  the  peace  of 
Europe.  This  is  true  notably  of  the  Locarno  pact  and  the 
treaty  with  Germany.  In  the  former  case  the  abstention  of 
Italy  would  have  caused  a  difficult  if  not  insurmountable 
barrier  to  the  Locarno  plans. 

The  Roumanian  treaty,  since  it  did  not  include  a  provi- 


sion by  which  Italy  would  formally  place  her  seal  of  appro- 
val upon  the  incorporation  of  Bessarabia  in  Roumania,  means 
little,  some  observers  insist.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally 
arguable  that  Mussolini's  refusal  to  offend  Soviet  Russia  by 
giving  his  moral  support  to  Roumania's  possession  of  the 
disputed  territory  between  the  Dneister  and  the  Pruth 
Rivers,  was  an  act  of  far-sighted  statesmanship.  At  any 
rate,  it  was  logical  in  view  of  Italy's  recognition  of  the 
Soviet  Government  in  1924  and  her  need  for  Russian  trade. 
The  promising  effects  of  the  Yugoslav  treaty,  welcomed 
as  proof  of  the  final  reconciliation  of  the  two  Adriatic 
powers,  have  now  been  largely  undone  by  Italy's  treaty  with 
Albania,  announced  a  few  weeks  ago.  Yugoslav  statesmen 
and  other  Balkan  leaders  denounce  this  pact  as  giving  to 
Italy  a  virtual  protectorate  over  the  strategically  important 
mountainous  state  which  commands  the  entrance  to  the 
Adriatic  Sea.  These  leaders  point  out  that  the  earlier 
Franco-Italian  Yugoslav  treaty  guaranteeing  the  status  quo 
in  the  Balkans  was  rejected  in  Rome  after  being  accepted 
in  Paris.  They  insist  that  the  Albanian  leaders  were  either 
bribed  or  coerced  into  granting  Italy  extraordinary  privileges. 
But  Mussolini's  critics  are  most  concerned  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing weight  of  circumstantial  evidence  which  seems  to  show 
that  Great  Britain  not  only  knew  in  advance  of  Italy's  Al- 
banian plans,  but  had  assented  to  them.  The  next  few  years 
will  tell  whether  Italy's  action  does  in  fact,  as  her  critics 
contend,  endanger  the  peace  of  the  Balkans. 

ITALY  seeks  to  avoid  war  and  yet  strives  in  every  pos- 
sible way  to  overcome  her  present  dependence  upon  the 
other  powers  for  coal  and  iron  and  for  homes  for  her  too 
abundant  people.  How  can  these  ends  be  achieved  ?  The 
easy  answer  is:  Through  a  re-allocation  of  the  relatively  un- 
occupied portions  of  Africa.  But  these  are  preempted.  Yes, 
but  some  of  the  most  valuable  territories  are  held  by  weak 
states  who  retain  them  only  on  sufferance,  and  who  never 
can  hope  to  develop  them  with  their  own  people.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  Portuguese  possessions.  Why  should 
not  Italy  be  given  a  share?  Or  what  of  the  former  Ger- 
man colonies  in  Africa?  Italy  frankly  looks  forward  to 
their  redistribution.  Or  what  of  Abyssinia?  For  thirty 
years  Italian  statesmen  have  cast  covetous  eyes  at  this  Ethi- 
opian kingdom  with  its  extensive  rich  plateau  regions,  admir- 
ably suitable  for  white  immigrants. 

Obviously  any  large  Italian  expansion  in  Africa  is  not 
an  immediate  possibility.  When  and  if  it  becomes  practical 
politics,  it  can  only  be  carried  through  with  the  assent  of 
Great  Britain.  Hence  Mussolini  has  every  reason  for  main- 
taining the  best  possible  relations  with  Downing  Street.  This 
is  true  also  as  a  means  of  attaining  more  limited  objectives, 
as  for  example:  A  position  of  equality  in  the  international 
control  of  Tangier;  the  rounding  out  of  the  Somiland  on 
the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Italian  colony  of  Eritria  on  the 
Red  Sea ;  political  penetration  in  Yemen  and  Arabia. 

The  first  week  in  February  saw  a  singular  manifestation 
of  the  present  close  relations  between  Italy  and  Great  Brit- 
ain. Mussolini  then  accepted  and  endorsed  substantially  all 
of  the  points  of  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain's  Far  Eastern  policy. 
An  Italian  expeditionary  force  in  China  is  a  possibility. 

Fascismo  unashamedly  strives  incessantly  and  everywhere 
to  maintain  her  claim  to  be  a  great  power,  paid  for  with  the 
blood  of  600,000  dead  in  the  war.  Her  policy  is  one  of  agile 
adjustment  to  changing  circumstances.  The  means  vary, 
but  the  end  is  always  the  same :  the  aggrandizement  of  Italy. 
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Montana  Senate  voted  on  February  8 
by  a  large  majority  to  ratify  the  Federal 
^ild  Labor  Amendment.  The  House  of 
Representatives  having  preceded  the  Senate, 
Montana  is  the  fifth  western  state  which 
has  ratified.  The  legislature  had  divided  in 
1925,  one  House  voting  for,  and  one  against.  Affirmative 
counsels  have  now  prevailed.  In  Nevada  last  month  one 
House  voted  for  ratification  and  lively  campaigns  are  on 
in  two  other  agricultural  states. 

The  West  is  not  acting  impetuously.  In  1924  Arkansas 
ratified,  Congress  having  submitted  the  amendment  in  June. 
In  1925  California  and  Arizona  followed;  Wisconsin  in 
1926;  and  now  Montana.  Our  understanding  is  that  none 
can  reconsider  and  z/raratify,  but  there  is  no  time  limit  for 
reconsideration  and  ratification  by  the  other  forty-three 
states. 

There  has  been  no  hectic  outcry  against  the  action  of 
this  mountain  state,  for  no  great  interest  is  threatened. 
Having  no  established  child-consuming  industries,  it  de- 
liberately intends  to  let  none  develop. 

Several  influences  have  been  at  work  since  the  great  anti- 
amendment  hysteria  of  1924-5.  Thousands  of  voters  recall 
with  mortification  how  gullible  they  were;  how  easily  in- 
duced to  vote  against  giving  Congress  a  share  of  the  power 
(which  the  states  have  always  had)  to  set  minimum 
standards  of  protection;  how  amenable  they  were  to  the 
threat,  "The  goblins  '11  git  you  ef  you  don't  watch  out," 
Congress  being  the  goblins. 

A  far  more  important  influence,  because  permanent,  is 
the  stagnation  as  to  child  labor  laws  in  the  states.  This 
continues  the  stagnation  which  led  to  the  federal  child  labor 
laws  which  in  turn  led  to  the  proposed  amendment.  Since 
the  amendment  was  submitted,  only  three  important  child 
labor  laws  have  been  enacted.  These  are:  in  New  York  the 
44-hour  amendment  for  children  14  to  16  in  manufacture 
and  commerce;  and  for  boys  16  to  18  years,  the  54-hour 
week  in  mercantile  occupations  which  they  already  had  in 
manufacture.  The  third,  a  rather  meager,  belated  Georgia 
statute,  was  widely  hailed  in  August  1925  as  epoch-making 
in  the  far  South. 

The  present  year,  Governor  Fred  W.  Green  of  Michigan, 
alone  among  sixteen  governors-elect,  responded  to  the 
suggestion  to  propose  to  their  legislatures  to  bring  their 
states  into  the  brief  list,  including  only  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Wisconsin,  which  give  double  or  triple  com- 
pensation to  children  hurt  while  illegally  at  work.  He 
recommended  this  change.  Sixteen  states  still  exclude  from 
workmen's  compensation  laws  boys  and  girls  hurt  while 


illegally  employed.    Twenty-one  states  keep  no  segregated 
records  of  injured  minors. 

Fortunately  the  legislative  period  is  not  yet  at  an  end. 
Aside  from  Montana  and  Nevada,  its  beginnings  are  thus 
far  pitifully  meager  for  the  children  who  work  for  their 
living. 


ANEW  chapter  in  the  stormy  annals  of  the  disorganized 
soft  coal  industry  is  being  written  at  Miami,  where 
representatives  of  miners  and  operators  have  met  to  frame 
a  substitute  for  the  Jacksonville  agreement,  which  expires 
March  31.  Under  the  Jacksonville  agreement,  with  its 
basic  wage  rate  of  $7.50  a  day,  numerous  mines  in  unionized 
territory  have  been  closed,  with  a  drift  of  miners  to  non- 
union fields,  with  their  lower  wage  rate  but  comparatively 
steady  employment.  The  operators  maintain  that  the  propor- 
tion of  union-mined  coal  in  the  country  has  shrunk  from 
65  per  cent  at  the  signing  of  the  Jacksonville  agreement 
in  1924,  to  48  per  cent  in  1925  and  35  per  cent  today. 

In  instructing  their  Wage  Scale  Committee  at  the  recent 
Indianapolis  convention,  to  seek  only  "the  best  possible 
agreement,"  the  United  Mine  Workers  refrained  from 
making  the  expected  demand  for  the  six-hour  day  and  the 
five-day  week.  On  the  other  hand,  this  surprisingly  mild 
resolution  includes  definite  instructions  to  the  committee 
not  to  consider  any  proposal  for  lower  wages.  The  operators 
maintain  that  there  must  be  readjustment  of  the  wage  scale 
to  meet  the  competition  of  non-union  mines.  Unless  a  new 
agreement  can  be  reached  before  the  expiration  of  the  present 
one,  the  miners  will  go  on  strike  April  i. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  about  80,000,000  tons 
of  bituminous  coal  above  ground  by  the  end  of  the  month. 
This,  at  the  normal  rate  of  consumption,  would  supply  in- 
dustry's demands  for  about  two  months.  The  vast  ship- 
ments of  coal  to  Great  Britain  during  the  strike  of  British 
miners  has  depleted  American  reserves.  To  meet  such  a 
consumers'  crisis  there  would  be  the  non-union  output  of 
about  7,000,000  tons  a  week,  supplemented  by  a  small  supply 
of  anthracite  in  steam  sizes. 

According  to  a  recent  editorial  in  Coal  Age, 

Issues  far  greater  than  the  extension  of  the  Jacksonville  base 
rates  wait  decision.  The  future  of  the  unionized  bituminous 
districts  is  at  stake.  Whether  that  future  is  to  be  one  in  which 
the  sphere  of  union  influence  again  expands,  or  whether  it  is 
to  be  one  of  continuing  decline  in  union-mined  tonnage,  depends 
largely  upon  the  attitude  in  which  the  conferees  approach  the 
problem. 
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But  in  the  time  and  with  the  resources  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Miami  conference,  nothing  better  than  a  stop-gap  job, 
at  the  best,  can  be  achieved.  Coal,  especially  the  bituminous 
branch  of  it,  is  the  most  muddled  of  all  our  basic  industries. 
There  are  too  many  soft-coal  mines  and  too  many  soft-coal 
miners.  There  are  waste  and  inefficiency  in  production  and 
distribution.  No  real  statesmanship  has  been  applied  to 
working  out  some  rational  solution  of  the  problems  of 
mining  and  marketing  bituminous  coal.  Until  constructive, 
intelligent  engineering  technique  is  applied  to  both  the 
mechanical  and  managerial  difficulties  of  the  industry,  we 
shall  continue  to  face  costly  disturbances  like  that  which 
now  confronts  us. 


FOR  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  the  Y.M.C.A.  in  New 
York  City  has  been  engaged  in  an  open-eyed  study  of 
itself.  The  survey,  which  was  directed  by  Arthur  L.  Swift, 
Jr.,  of  Union  Theological  Seminary  and  a  commission  of 
expert  advisers  not  directly  connected  with  the  organization, 
headed  by  George  D.  Str.ayer,  is  expected  to  serve  as  a 
model  for  similar  studies  elsewhere  in  the  country.  It  was 
the  unanimous  decision  of  the  group  that  while  the  social 
assets  of  the  organization  were  far  greater  than  its  lacks 
or  liabilities,  the  present  program — physical  work,  educa- 
tional work,  and  the  provision  of  living  quarters — had  been 
developed  largely  on  an  opportunist  basis  and  needs  to  be 
pulled  together  and  re-defined  in  the  terms  of  the  present 
needs  of  the  members. 

The  commission  felt  that  "the  primary  objective  of  the 
local  association  should  be  to  provide  what  is  necessary  to 
adjust  young  men  under  thirty  years  of  age  to  the  city 
environment  with  a  view  to  developing  a  balanced  person- 
ality, animated  by  a  keen  sense  of  social  responsibility. 
Stated  more  briefly,  it  should  be  personal  guidance."  There 
should  be  an  effort  to  get  hold  of  a  younger  membership 
and  to  hold  it  for  a  longer  period  of  time  than  now  is  the 
case.  There  should  be  more  activities,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Y.W.C.A.  and  like  groups,  to  aid  young  men  strange 
to  the  city  to  meet  worth-while  girls.  To  improve  the 
quality  of  staff  work  it  was  suggested  that  committees 
of  laymen  be  developed  to  relieve  the  secretaries  of  some  of 
their  responsibilities  for  raising  funds,  and  that  a  system  of 
salary  policies  and  definite  promotions  be  adopted  to  attract 
young  college  men  of  the  highest  calibre  to  the  work  of  the 
Y.M.C.A.  and  hold  them  there. 


~\7~  EEPING  the  girl  on  the  farm  is  in  part  a  question 
J^_  of  providing  means  of  earning  there,"  declared 
Louise  Stanley,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  a  report  before 
the  Conference  on  the  Guidance  of  Rural  Girls  recently 
held  in  New  York  City  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Southern  Women's  Educational  Alliance.  "The  problem 


of  married  women  is  different  from  that  of  the  unmarried. 
The  married  woman  who  earns  is  adding  cash  to  the 
family  income  as  well  as  self-realization.  She  has  home- 
making  responsibilities  which  must  be  met,  which  make  her 
job  a  part-time  job  and  demand  a  certain  amount  of 
flexibility  in  anything  she  can  do.  She  also  is  geographically 
fixed.  The  problem  of  the  unmarried  woman  is  economic 
freedom,  which  carries  with  it  certain  social  freedom  and 
a  means  of  self-expression."  Dr.  Stanley  recommended  on 
behalf  of  the  Conference's  Committee  on  Rural  Occupa- 
tions a  study  of  the  opportunities  now  open  to  both  the 
married  and  unmarried,  of  further  fields  which  might  be 
developed,  and  of  the  returns  to  be  expected.  There  should 
be  more  short  courses  in  various  forms  of  vocational  training, 
as  varied  as  the  opportunities  the  community  provides,  to 
supplement,  not  supplant  the  general  educational  program. 
In  its  general  findings  the  conference  declared  that  the 
occupational  problem  is  two-fold.  There  is  the  girl  who 
loves  country  life  and  desires  to  remain  in  the  country  but 
too  often,  if  ambitious,  is  driven  from  it  by  the  economic  or 
artistic  urge;  both  information  and  training  in  rural  fields 
must  be  developed  for  her.  And  on  the  other  hand  there 
is  the  girl  who  does  not  care  for  rural  life,  even  though  she 
may  have  grown  up  in  the  country.  It  is  not  undesirable 
that  she  should  seek  her  chance  in  the  city,  but  she  should 
have  the  benefit  of  up-to-date  facts  on  the  opportunities 
the  city  offers,  on  seasonal  shifts  in  industry,  the  effects  of 
industrial  expansion  or  depression,  the  wage  she  may  expect 
to  earn  and  what  that  will  buy  in  the  city.  And  to  avoid 
both  human  and  economic  waste  she  must  have  this  before 
she  leaves  home. 


THE  far-flung  campaign  for  anti-evolution  legislation 
(see  The  Survey,  February  I,  page  597)  has  met  some 
sharp  reverses,  perhaps  the  most  serious  and  far-reaching 
being  a  position  taken  by  the  Methodist  Church  South 
against  interference  with  freedom  of  teaching.  A  measure 
forbidding  the  teaching  of  the  evolutionary  theory  of  species 
in  public  schools  was  defeated  without  debate  in  New 
Hampshire  and  the  Arkansas  senate  tabled  a  similar  bill 
after  its  passage  in  the  House.  After  a  merry  afternoon  in 
which  a  monkey  was  brought  into  the  visitors'  gallery  to 
add  to  the  gaiety  of  the  debate,  the  Missouri  House  defeated 
the  solemn  anti-evolution  measure  by  a  vote  of  82  to  62. 
Bills  are  still  pending  in  the  legislatures  of  Alabama,  South 
Carolina,  North  Dakota  and  Minnesota. 

In  Louisiana,  the  anti-evolution  bill  was  defeated  in  the 
last  session  of  the  legislature,  but  on  the  demand  of  a 
committee  of  Baptist  ministers,  the  superintendent  of  edu- 
cation, T.  H.  Harris,  has  issued  an  order  forbidding  the 
teaching  of  evolution  in  the  public  schools.  Mr.  Harris  has 
held  his  office  for  nineteen  years  and  has  made  a  notable 
record  in  bringing  one  of  the  most  backward  school  systems 
in  the  United  States  up  to  modern  standards.  The  New 
York  World  comments: 

At  heart  he  must  regret  this  reactionary  step,  but  after  long 
experience  in  a  public  position  he  knows  full  well  the  power 
of  ecclesiastical  bigotry  in  rural  communities  and  apparently 
he  has  made  discretion  the  better  part  of  valor. 
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and  this  inspiration  has  been  the  religion  of  fascism.  It  has 
endeavored  to  develop  habits  of  collaboration  so  as  to  avoid 
harmful  strife  between  capital  and  labor.  It  sensed  the  im- 
portance of  two  thousand  years  of  Catholic  faith  in  the  mak- 
ing of  our  civilization  and  how  necessary  therefore  it  was  to 
maintain  our  present  development  in  intimate  contact  with  this 
spiritual  force.  Hence  its  relentless  and  effective  hostility  to 
anti-clericalism,  to  the  unsavory  propaganda  of  "free  thought," 
to  the  materialistic  theories  of  Socialism,  to  the  surpassed 
doctrines  of  republicanism.  Here  was  the  program  of  fascism : 
this  has  been  its  life. 

Economic  difficulties  too  and  the  problem  of  protection  de- 
manded and  obtained  our  ablest  efforts.  The  question  of  the 
South  and  of  the  Islands  was  taken  up  and  started  toward  its 
solution.  The  needs  of  the  ex-combatants,  of  mutilated  soldiers, 
and  of  the  families  of  the  war  dead  received  immediate  and  satis- 
factory attention.  Our  foreign  relations  had  to  be  reshaped. 
Military  reforms  were  introduced:  the  battle  for  the  defense  of 
our  currency  was  waged  to  a  victorious  end.  Critics  some- 
times centre  their  attention  on  minor  details  and  fail  to  see 
this  huge  block  of  positive  results,  the  thoroughness  with  which 
our  conditions  have  been  made  over,  the  readiness  with  which 
all  merits,  all  devotions,  and  all  honest  activities  hare  in  this 
new  and  reorganized  Italy  received  a  commensurate  reward. 

Intellectual  labor  is  again  receiving  its  deserved  recognition. 
Public  services  which  had  been  allowed  to  crumble,  function 
perfectly  in  the  new  order  of  things.  Our  agricultural  regions 
are  again  pacified  after  the  terrific  social  struggles  that  im- 
mediately followed  the  war.  Our  industries  are  prosperous. 
We  have  done  wonders  within  the  limitations  imposed  upon  us 
by  dearth  of  capital  and  lack  of  raw  materials.  Our  foreign 
policy,  too,  has  consistently  been  firm,  dignified  and  peaceful 

A  new  spirit  has  come  upon  our  people.  A  sense  of  racial 
pride  has  seized  all  classes.  All  men  look  now  to  the  father- 
land as  to  their  higher  and  better  life.  Those  who  have  felt 
neither  the  beauty  of  this  new  civic  existence,  nor  the  urge  of 
this  novel  inspiration,  have  shown  a  singular  incapacity  to  un- 
derstand; and  when  they  have  proceeded  to  revile  this  renais- 
sance as  some  have  done  abroad,  they  have  given  evidence  of 
the  most  ignoble  moral  insensibility. 

THERE  is  no  need  to  recapitulate  in  detail  the  nation- 
wide results  of  the  Fascist  Revolution.  Journalists  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  have  studied  Italy  from  all  points  of 
view.  Some  have  lingered  on  details;  some  have  been  super- 
ficial; but  the  greater  number  have  acquainted  their  readers 
with  the  huge  mass  of  work  that  has  been  turned  out  by  Fascism. 
Yet  th:  major  results  are  still  to  be  attained.  It  will  take 
decades  to  see  the  full  fruits  of  our  new  discipline.  We  are 
storing  up  our  virtues,  our  silence,  our  economies.  Our  prin- 
ciples have  now  just  begun  to  permeate  the  masses;  faith  is  the 
great  resource  now  of  all  classes  in  Italy.  Our  country  is  solidly 
behind  its  greater  leader. 

Everything  is  booming  now  in  Italy.  Succcess  crowns 
our  efforts  in  the  arts,  in  the  sports,  in  our  wonderful  con- 
structions. Rome  is  again  shining  upon  the  world. 

There  is  no  'bombast  in  this.  Our  program  of  action  is 
clear  and  definite.  The  corporate  organization  of  producers 
is  the  best  and  most  characteristic  example  of  the  earnestness 
and  force  of  Fascism.  All  countries  will  have  to  study  this 
experiment  which  is  far  more  important  than  anything  the 
socialists  are  likely  to  do.  This  new  Magna  Charta  marks  a 
fresh  start  in  the  history  of  human  Hbrr. 

Fascism  is  not  an  aristocratic  movement  of  a  few  chieftains. 
Fascism  is  a  manner  of  conceiving  life,  it  is  order  in  liberty — 
national  liberty,  to  which  individual  freedom  must  be  sub- 
ordinated. The  entire  kingdom  is  unified;  regionalism  is  be- 
ing wiped  out;  all  the  efforts  of  the  nation  are  bent  upon  a 
common  goal.  This  unity  of  purpose  and  this  harmony  of 
endeavor  must  impress  the  American  public. 

There  are  a  few  professional  irreconcilables  who  scour 
the  world  preaching  rancorously  and  maliciously  against 
the  present  regime.  We  must  warn  all  outsiders  and  especial- 


ly Americans  to  be  on  their  guard  against  such  hostile  prop- 
aganda and  against  such  men  as  Nitti,  a  small-minded  and 
incompetent  demagogue  who  tries  to  convert  his  personal  mis- 
haps into  a  world  wide  calamity ;  against  Salvemini,  the  pro- 
fessional opponent  of  every  regime.  He  has  crucified  the  deities. 
He  labeled  Giolitti  as  a  brigand;  he  opposed  the  claims  of 
Italy  in  the  most  critical  moment  of  our  history  when  he 
should  at  least  have  been  reticent.  He  puts  a  price  on  his  soul. 
He  is  now  vanquished  and  disillusioned.  His  studies  are  cari- 
catures. In  the  cultural  field  he  has  tried  to  follow  the  most 
absurd  paths,  always  acting  counter  to  the  exigencies  of  our 
latin  mind.  He  has  been  throughout  a  scheming  traitor  with 
never  a  noble  gesture  or  a  redeeming  emotion. 

The  other  opponents  are  men  of  no  account.  They  could 
cheaply  have  been  bought  for  our  cause,  had  we  not  distained 
such  immoral  contracts.  The  problem  of  the  emigres  there- 
fore no  longer  interests  the  nation  and  is  looked  upon  merely 
as  the  inevitable  sequel  to  every  revolution. 

The  future  alone  will  show  all  the  inherent  power  of 
Fascism,  but  of  this  future  there  are  already  clear  and  un- 
mistakable indications.  Americans  themselves  have  had  occa- 
sion to  observe  the  rectitude  of  our  conduct  and  the  develop- 
ment of  our  resources.  For  wealth  is  not  solely  economic:  it 
it  made  up  also  of  spiritual  potentialities  that  reveal  them- 
selves in  the  arts  and  in  the  sciences — in  the  creations  which 
make  our  country  rich. 

Italy  tempers  now  the  steel  of  both  the  farmers'  plows  and 
of  the  sculptors'  chisels;  she  reclaims  social  strata  just 
as  she  reclaims  marshy  lands.  She  exalts  her  military 
soul  because  therein  she  finds  order,  force,  and  the  safety  of 
the  land.  She  draws  within  the  orbit  of  the  state  the  labor- 
ing classes  which  are  an  integral  part  of  the  nation.  We  are 
a  proletarian  nation,  but  our  race  is  high  born.  We  ask  no 
favors.  All  we  want  is  to  work  and  produce  with  full  con- 
sciousness of  our  worth.  The  history  of  Fascism  which  has 
become  the  history  of  Italy  is  just  beginning.  A  new  ruling 
class  is  being  made  and  trained.  Our  new  leaders  are  men 
young  in  years  but  old  in  experience  and  judgment.  The  coun- 
try is  now  run  by  statesmen  and  no  longer  by  politicians.  Men 
obey  the  sovereign  law  of  discipline  and  duty.  Fascism  tends  to 
the  selection  of  the  fittest,  and  under  their  leadership  works 
not  for  the  party's  interest,  but  in  obediance  to  its  soul's 
bidding;  to  make  the  name  of  Italy  feared  and  respected  in 
the  world. 
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wield  the  necessary  weight  of  artillery  and  hire  the  necessary 
force  of  police;  what  it  restored  was  the  "legitimate"  authority 
of  anointed  kings.  It  was  slow  to  conciliate  the  new  middle 
class;  it  had  no  popular  following.  Fascism  on  the  contrary, 
though  it  may  use  a  pliable  monarch,  disdains  the  old  mon- 
archist tradition.  It  will  rally  to  any  form  of  authority  which 
will  serve  its  class  ends. 

The  reaction  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  was  an  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  absolute  princes,  the  feudal  nobility  and 
the  church,  to  check  the  rise  to  power  of  the  liberal  middle- 
class.  Fascism  is  the  effort  of  a  part  of  the  middle-class, 
which  has  outlived  its  traditional  liberalism,  to  check  the  rise 
of  the  workers  and  peasants.  It  cannot,  as  the  older  reaction 
did,  disdain  the  methods  of  popular  agitation.  It  maintains 
itself  in  Italy  by  promoting  a  theatrical  mass-excitement.  It 
has  in  Germany  its  mob-orators  and  its  organizations,  which 
attempt  to  enlist  even  workers  and  the  small  middle-class  in 
its  ranks.  It  is  everywhere  anti-Semitic,  and  anti-semitism  as 
Marx  put  it,  is  the  socialism  of  the  stupid  man. 

Under  what  peculiar  conditions  does  the  middle-class  desert 
the  parliamentary  forms  and  the  tradition  of  civil  liberty  which 
were  for  it  a  fetish  throughout  the  nineteenth  century?  It 
deserts  them  when  it  begins  to  despair  of  its  own  ability  to 
use  these  forms  to  maintain  its  own  ascendancy.  That  point 
has  not  been  reached  in  any  country  which  had  attained  a  high 
level  in  the  technique  of  democracy.  Even  in  Italy  its  tradition 
was  recent  and  its  achievement  of  a  low  grade.  In  Spain  it 
was  only  a  solemnly  ludicrous  formality.  In  Hungary  though 
it  had  a  long  tradition,  it  had  never  evolved  beyond  the  stage 
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of  a  narrow  oligarchy  on  a  feudal  basis.  One  may  truly  say 
that  no  parliamentary  system  has  succumbed,  which  deserved 
on  its  merits  to  survive.  But  the  defeat  even  of  these  low- 
grade  parliamentary  systems  has  none  the  less  been  in  every 
case  an  unmitigated  disaster.  Little  as  the  sham  parliaments 
of  Spain  and  Hungary  had  ever  done  for  the  happiness  of 
the  masses,  they  maintained  at  least  a  measure  of  freedom  for 
thought  and  speech.  An  Hbanez  was  not  forced  to  live  in  Paris, 
nor  did  one  meet  in  Vienna  masses  of  Hungarian  und  Bulgarian 
refugees,  who  dare  not  quit  its  kindly  shelter.  Above  all, 
though  none  of  these  countries  was,  by  western  standards, 
either  liberal  or  humane,  their  soil  was  not  soaked,  as  it  is 
today,  with  the  blood  of  their  bravest  and  most  idealistic 
citizens. 

It  is  a  commonplace  to  say  that  fascism  is  a  product  of 
the  Great  War.  Men  had  discovered  during  those  four  years 
how  remarkably  easy  it  is  to  kill.  The  dormant  belief  in  force, 
which  civilization  is  at  pains  to  repress,  became  the  unquestioned 
habit  of  mind  of  every  population  in  central  and  eastern  Europe. 
It  faced  life  for  the  first  time  with  none  of  the  old  loyalties, 
none  of  the  old  restraints  and  few  of  the  old  illusions.  For 
some  form  of  radicalism,  men  of  every  class  were  ready.  The 
collapse  of  the  currencies  had  destroyed  almost  every  form 
of  property  save  land,  and  land  for  another  reason  was  in- 
secure, since  everywhere  the  peasants  were  mastered  fey  land 
hunger.  The  communist  revolution  in  Budapest,  as  I  wit- 
nessed it  in  its  first  weeks,  was  on  the  whole  popular  among 
the  younger  "intellectuals"  of  that  mercurial  city. 

The  second  reaction,  alike  in  Hungary  and  in  Germany, 
was  the  romantic  impulse  to  restore  the  lost  past.  Fascism 
in  its  peculiar  German  manifestation  was  rarely  the  creed 
of  the  wealthy  industrialists  and  ibankers,'  who  were  content 
with  a  much  more  sober  form  of  conservatism,  while  the 
men  of  Jewish  origin  among  them  were  usually  Liberals. 
Their  opposition  to  the  Republic  was  rarely  active.  The  young 
men  who  founded  the  "steel-helmet"  and  other  military 
societies,  were  usually  professional  officers  of  the  old  army 
or  navy  who  had  lost  their  livelihood  when  these  services 
were  cut  down  under  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  Their  numbers 
were  swollen  by  the  sons  of  the  small  rentier  class,  whose 
fortunes  disappeared  during  the  years  of  inflation.  It  was  this 
background  of  personal  privation  and  resentment  which  gave 
to  German  fascism  its  peculiarly  savage  tone.  It  acquired 
the  habit  of  political  murder,  and  it  justified  the  assassination 
of  Socialist  leaders  and  Liberal  ministers  like  Erzberger  and 
Rathenau,  on  the  ground  that  these  men,  by  signing  or  execut- 
ing the  peace  treaty,  had  become  the  accomplices  of  the  Allies 
in  the  ruin  of  the  old  Germany.  They  developed  under  these 
conditions  a  half-insane  nationalism. 

Similar  conditions  produced  the  same  social  phenomonon  in 
Hungary.  Here  too  there  were  professional  officers  who  had 
lost  their  calling  and  their  income.  To  them  were  added  the 
Hungarian  officials  who  had  lost  their  careers  when  the  Dual 
Monarchy  was  dismembered.  With  them,  crowding  into  the 
diminished  territory  of  the  little  state  were  refugees  who  had 
fled  from  the  ruthless  severities  of  their  new  Roumanian  or 
Serbian  masters.  The  same  conditions  prevailed  in  Bulgaria, 
where  homeless,  desperate  refugees  from  Macedonia  formed 
a  high  proportion  of  the  population  of  the  capital.  It  is  only 
when  one  realises  these  social  conditions  that  one  can  under- 
stand the  conduct  of  the  "awakening  Magyars"  and  the  other 
armed  bands  of  ex-officers,  which  massacred  Jews,  tortured 
Socialist  prisoners,  outraged  Socialist  women,  and  flung  in- 
convenient journalists  and  trade  union  leaders  into  the  Danube. 
Morally  the  whole  of  eastern  Europe  went  back  to  a  jungle 
existence.  If  it  was,  in  Hungary  and  Bulgaria,  lawless  bands 
of  irregulars  which  did  most  of  the  killing,  the  fact  remains 
that  they  acted  invariably  with  the  help  of  the  police,  and 
were  without  a  doubt,  in  the  pay  of  the  government. 

There  is,  however,  another  reason,  an  economic  reason,  for 
the  prevalence  of  the  fascist  temper  in  eastern  Europe.  The 
honest  application  of  democracy  would  shift  the  balance  of 
political  power  from  the  feudal  class  and  the  masters  of  finance 
to  the  peasantry.  That  is  why  voting  in  Hungary  is,  outside 
the  large  towns,  by  open  ballot.  The  peasant  must  sign  his 
name  to  his  voting  paper  and  expose  himself  to  the  vengeance 
of  his  feudal  landlord,  backed,  if  need  'be,  by  the  police  and 
the  armed  bands.  And  that  is  why  the  fifty  Socialist  and  Com- 


munist leaders  who  were  tried,  for  words  and  acts  which 
in  any  country  to  the  west  of  Hungary  would  have  been  law- 
ful, were  all  of  them  tortured  in  goal  by  the  police.  Only  by 
falsifying  the  workings  of  democracy  and  checking  the  natural 
leaders  of  the  masses,  can  the  owners  of  the  vast  feudal  estates 
hope  to  defeat  the  land-hunger  of  the  peasants. 

In  the  Balkan  countries  it  is  too  late  to  undo  peasant 
ownership.  But  it  is  still  a  hopeful  scheme  to  use  political 
power  won  by  violence,  in  order  to  rob  the  peasant  of  the 
fruits  of  his  lalbor.  One  may  treat  the  recent  history  of 
Bulgaria  as  typical.  After  the  Great  War,  Stambulisky,  the 
leader  of  the  Peasant  Party,  emerged  from  the  prison  into 
which  he  had  been  cast  because  of  his  opposition  to  the  war, 
won  an  overwhelming  majority  at  the  polls,  and  formed  a 
strong  and  in  many  ways  progressive  government.  It  was  not 
a  faultless  government;  it  sometimes  used  "the  strong  hand" 
after  the  rough  Balkan  manner;  some  of  its  adherents  were 
corrupt  (as  most  Balkan  politicians  are);  but  it  had  the 
great  peasant  mass  behind  it,  and  their  interests  it  faithfully 
served.  It  was  overthrown  and  Stambulisky  murdered  by  a 
rising  of  the  Officers'  League.  The  army,  the  police,  the 
"White"  Russian  troops  of  Wrangel's  refugee  army  and  the 
Macedonian  bands  were  systematically  used,  in  every  village 
of  the  country,  to  exterminate  the  active  adherents  of  the 
Peasant  Party.  From  first  to  last  I  believe  that  not  less  than 
20,000  of  them  (in  a  population  of  five  millions)  were 
slaughtered.  Two  of  Stamlbulisky's  ministers  were  burned  alive 
in  their  prison-cells,  and  some  of  the  foremost  Bulgarian  men 
of  letters  were  among  the  victims. 

The  most  notable  casualty  was,  however,  to  my  thinking, 
the  great  Cooperative  Society,  Osvobojtienic,  which  was  com- 
pletely suppressed.  Before  the  counter-revolution,  the  co- 
operative society  paid  the  peasant  (in  1923)  from  no  to  130 
levas  per  kilogram,  while  merchants  paid  from  45  to  70  levas. 
After  the  counter-revolution,  the  merchant,  the  only  purchaser, 
could  buy  tobacco  for  25  levas.  No  wonder  that  the  big  tobacco 
companies  and  the  banks  supported  and  are  said  to  have 
financed  the  Officers'  League. 

One  might  go  on  to  dissect  the  somewhat  similar  conditions 
in  Roumania  and  Jugo-Slavia.  But  the  broad  facts  about  this 
eastern  fascism  are  now  sufficiently  clear.  Everywhere  the 
botched  work  of  peace  treaties  has  weakened  democracy,  and 
in  its  weakened  condition,  the  class  conflict,  whether  industrial 
or  agrarian,  has  Ibeen  sharpened  into  peculiar  savagery.  German 
fascism  is  obviously  declining.  It  has  ceased  to  murder.  Its 
vote  dwindles  at  each  election.  The  Locarno  settlement  and 
the  evacuation  of  the  Ruhr  have  removed  much  of  the  poison 
on  which  it  fed.  Every  step  which  restores  Germany  to  her 
rightful  place  in  Europe  will  strengthen  the  Republic,  confirm 
the  people's  faith  in  democracy,  and  enable  it  eventually  to 
survive  social  changes  which  are  bound  to  come.  It  is  much 
harder  to  hope  for  a  revision  of  the  peace  settlement  in  the 
East.  Yet  unless  justice  is  done  to  Hungary  and  Bulgaria, 
their  savage  fascist  and  militarist  temper  will  one  day  repeat 
the  conflagration  which  came  from  Serajevo. 

Will  the  frontier  hold,  which  still  retains  a  part  of  Europe 
for  democracy?  As  for  the  little  imitative  fascist  movements 
which  exist  in  England  and  France,  one  may  treat  them  for 
the  present  as  negligible.  There  is  no  adequate  motive  for  a 
fascist  movement  in  France,  so  long  as  M.  Poincare  can 
dominate  her  Chamber.  Mr.  Baldwin  is  in  England  a  far 
more  trusty  support  for  "big  business"  and  "high  finance" 
•  than  any  Radical  of  the  Right.  In  these  countries  the  forms 
of  democracy  are  still  adequate  for  the  defence  of  great  inter- 
ests. The  test  will  come  only  when  Labor  in  its  turn  is  strong 
enough  to  use  the  forms  of  democracy  to  further  a  socialist 
evolution. 
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"HE  WHO  BETRAYS,  PERISHES" 
Fac-simile  in  Mussolini's  handwriting  of 
article     published     in     Popolo     d'ltalia; 
original    in    hands    of    Signor    Fasciolo 
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"MUSSOLINI'S  CRDEFS" 
Fac-simile    of    memeran- 
dum     by    Cesare     Rossi, 
former  chief  of  the  Fas- 
cist Press   Service 


THE  REPRISALS  AT  BRINZA 
Fac-simile   of   communique   of  the   folia 
Agency;     in     Mussolini's     handwriting; 
original    in    hands    of    Signor    Fasciolo 


gland  and  another  on  the  upper 
lip.  This  assault,  which  was 
clearly  premeditated,  and  which 
was  beyond  doubt  essentially  po- 
litical in  character,  might  have 
had  the  gravest  consequences, 

especially  for  Captain  Forni,  against  whom  it  was  particularly 
aimed,  as  one  of  the  principal  representatives  of  the  Dissident 
Fascists  of  Lomellina,  but  the  Captain's  exceptional  physical 
strength  enabled  him  to  put  up  a  vigorous  defence  against  his 
assailants. 

The  papers  of  November  29,  1924,  published  the  text  of 
a  circular  letter  of  March  11,  signed  by  Signor  Giunta,  Deputy 
and  General  Secretary  of  the  Fascist  party,  ordering  the  bludg- 
eoning of  Forni.  The  circular  letter  cpntains  the  following 
passage : 

Under  the  orders  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  Duce  of  Fascism, 
and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  National  Directory,  Provincial 
Secretaries  should  regard  as  the  most  formidable  enemies  of  Fas- 
cism Signori  Sala  and  Cesare  Forni.  Accordingly;  in  line  -with 
the  instructions  issued  by  the  Head  of  the  Government  to  the 
Prefects  of  Provinces,  life  is  to  be  made  impossible  for  the  two 
above  named  gentlemen  in  the  provinces  where  they  have  interest 
in  creating  disturbances.  They  must  not  be  allowed  to  hold  meet- 
ings or  give  addresses.  Wherever  they  may  present  themselves 
they  must  be  energetically  attacked  by  all  Fascists.  ...  I  await 
your  reply  in  order  to  report  to  the  Duce  that  the  orders  will 
be  carried  out. 

After  the  bludgeoning  of  Signor  Forni  the  Popolo  d'ltalia, 
March  15,  1924,  published  an  article  entitled:  "He  who  be- 
trays, perishes"  (Chi  tradisce,  peris ce),  of  which  the  following 
passages  are  the  most  characteristic:  (See  facsimile  above.) 

What  exactly  has  happened  ?  At  a  delicate  moment,  such  as 
is  an  electoral  campaign,  the  so-called  Dissident  Fascists  have 
played  into  the  hands  of  the  Opposition  group,  thus  assisting  the 
enemies  of  Fascism.  .  .  .  Their  crime  is  plain  and  abominable.  .  .  . 
Bolshevism  has  "physically"  suppressed  Mensheviks.  No  better 
fate  befell  the  Revolutionary  Socialists  in  Russia.  As  to  the 
Anarchists,  many  have  been  executed  there.  Is  it  not  criminal 
insolence  for  the  unclean  reptiles  of  the  Italian  subversive  parties, 
not  yet  stamped  out  by  the  Fascist  party,  to  raise  a  howl  if  some 
traitor  to  Fascism  is  more  or  less  noisily  chastised?  We  are  still 
a  long  way  from  the  Russian  system.  When  a  party  has  assumed 
the  tremendous  responsibility  of  directing  the  destinies  of  a  na- 
tion, it  has  the  right  and  the  duty  of  being  inflexible  towards  its 
enemies,  still  more  towards  those  who  desert  and  go  over  to  the 
enemy.  In  any  case,  Fascism  is  following  the  example  of  your 
comrades  in  Russia,  you  scoundrels  of  the  Italian  Socialist  Party. 
He  who  betrays,  perishes! 

This  article  was  written  by  Mussolini   himself. 

As  in  the  district  of  Brianza  (province  of  Milan)  the  major- 
ity of  the  voters  had  voted  against  the  Fascist  candidates  in 
the  parliamentary  elections  of  April  6th,  1924,  the  whole  dis- 
trict was  given  over  to  systematic  reprisals.  At  Monza,  the 
Fascists  sacked  and  burned  the  printing  works  of  the  Cittadino 
(which  had  been  sacked  once  before),  the  Catholic  library, 
almost  all  the  Catholic  and  Socialist  clubs  and  the  Chamber 
of  Workers.  In  twenty-six  other  centers  in  the  same  province 
similar  scenes  of  violence  and  destruction  were  witnessed.  In 
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one  small  village,  Lazzate, 
the  casualties  totalled  28,  two 
of  the  victims  being  very  seri- 
ously wounded.  The  material 
damage  done  to  the  Catholic 
organizations  was  so  serious  that  on  April  15,  1924,  the  Pope 
sent  half  a  million  lire  (then  £4,000.)  for  ditsribution 
among  the  Catholic  institutions  affected  by  "these  barbarous 
and  often  impious  acts  of  devastation"  as  Cardinal  Gas- 
parri  described  them  in  the  letter  accompanying  the  Pope's 
gift.  A  communique  of  the  Volta  Agency  was  published  in 
the  press  of  April  10,  1924,  in  justification  of  the  Fascist 
outbreaks  in  Brianza.  To  quote  one  passage:  "In  Brianza  the 
Fascists  or  men  calling  themselves  such  did  not  kill  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Christian-Democratic  Party.  They  simply  did 
damage  to  goods;  they  had  no  intention  of  committing  acts  of 
anti-Catholic  vandalism.  They  looted  the  clubs  because  these 
were  carrying  the  contraband  of  a  violently  Anti-Fascist  policy 
under  the  flag  of  religion."  This  communique  was  the  work  of 
Mussolini.  (See  facsimile  above.) 

Cesare  Rossi,  Chief  of  Mussolini's  Press  Bureau  from  Nov. 
1922  to  June  1924,  and  arrested  in  June  1924  under  charge 
of  complicity  in  the  Matteotti  murder,  declared  in  a  memoran- 
dum of  June  22,  1924:  (Facsimile  above.) 

AH  that  has  occurred,  was  done  by  Mussolini's  orders  or  with 
his  concurrence.  I  mean  the  beating  of  Amendola,  for  which 
Mussolini  gave  orders  to  De  Bono  without  my  knowledge,  and 
which  was  carried  out  by  Candelori;  the  beating  of  Misuri,  which 
was  organized  by  Balbo,  at  Mussolini's  instigation;  the  attack  on 
Forni,  for  which  I  myself  received  peremptory  orders  from  Musso- 
lini, and  which  I  organized  in  conjunction  with  Giunta;  the  at- 
tack on  Nitti's  house,  and  the  recent  onslaughts  against  the  Oppo- 
sition groups,  for  which  Mussolini  gave  instructions  to  Foschi. 
It  was  Mussolini  who  proposed  to  the  Quadrumvirate  (the  cen- 
tral Committee  of  the  Fascist  party)  that  the  Fascist  deputy 
Ravazzoli  should  be  given  the  lesson  that  his  lack  of  discipline 
deserved.  It  was  he  who  gave  orders  to  the  deputy  Maggi  for 
the  destruction  of  the  Catholic  Clubs  in  the  Brianza,  and  after- 
wards repeated  the  orders  to  me  with  much  satisfaction.  I  must 
add  that  Commendatore  Fasciolo  was  sent  daily  by  Mussolini  the 
names  of  subscribers  to  the  Voce  Republicana,  the  Avanti,  the 
Giustizia,  the  Unita,  the  Italia  Libera,  and  other  anti-Fascist  jour- 
nals; these  names  were  to  be  forwarded  to  the  local  branches  of 
the  Fascist  Party  so  that  the  persons  indicated  might  be  beaten, 
and  forcibly  dosed  with  castor-oil.* 

A  HONG  the  crimes  which  have  made  the  deepest  impres- 
sion, not  only  in  Italy,  but  in  the  whole  world,  is  the 
murder  of  the  Reformist  Socialist  deputy,  Signor  Matteotti. 
On  May  30,  1924,  S'ignor  Matteotti  made  a  speech  in  the 
Chamber  denouncing  the  fraudulency  and  outrages  which  had 
besmirched  the  General  Elections  of  the  preceding  April.  For 
two  hours  he  faced  the  clamor,  the  insults  and  the  threats 
of  the  Fascist  majority,  interrupted  at  every  moment,  but 

*  The  original  of  this  document  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Sig.  Alberto 
Virgilli,  who  is  now  in  exile  in  France  and  to  whom  I  owe  the  facsimile. 
In  his  examination  before  the  magistrates,  and  in  a  long  Memorandum 
of  Feb.  llth,  1925  (which  was  published  in  the  Corriere  dezli  Italiani  in 
Paris,  March  20th-22nd,  1925),  Rossi  confirmed  and  amplified  these  ac- 
cusations with  various  details. 
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tenaciously  braving  the  storm  and  maintaining  that  the  Fascist 
majority  had  no  right  whatever,  morally  or  politically,  to  rep- 
resent the  Italian  people.  On  his  way  out  of  the  Chamber 
Matteotti  said  to  the  Deputy  Cosattini:  "And  now  get  ready 
to  deliver  my  funeral  oration." 

The  day  after,  May  31,  the  Milan  Popolo  d'ltalia,  edited 
by  Mussolini's  brother,  published  an  article  which  was  repro- 
duced by  the  Rome  Impero  on  June  4,  containing  the  following: 

Matteotti  made  a  speech  of  an  outrageously  provocative  nature 
which  should  deserve  some  more  concrete  reply  than  the  epithet 
of  "band  of  scoundrels"  (banda  di  canaglie),  which  Signer  Giunta 
applied  to  him. 

The  article  was  written  by  Mussolini  himself.  (See  page  697.) 
Matteotti  was  abducted  in  a  motor  car  and  murdered  on  the 
afternoon  of  June  10.  On  August  16  the  skeleton  was  found 
in  a  wood  called  the  Quartarella,  fourteen  miles  outside  Rome. 
The  leader  of  the  gang  which  carried  out  the  murder,  Amerigo 
Dumini,  while  in  prison,  sent  from  his  cell  to  S'ignor  Aldo 
Finzi,  under  secretary  at  the  Home  Office,  on  July  24,  1924, 
a  letter  in  which  he  wrote: 

....  In  face  of  abandonment  by  everyone,  I  am  obliged  to  look 
seriously  to  my  defence,  making  use  of  documents  and  of  my 
memory,  which  is  good.  I  have  not  yet  compromised  anyone — 
neither  in  the  Viminale  nor  the  Palazzo  Chigi.  I  am  not  dis- 
posed to  let  myself  be  sacrificed  in  this  luay.  .  .  .  You  had  better 
tell  the  Prime  Minister  so. 

Th  Viminale  was  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Police,  General 
De  Bono,  the  Palazzo  Chigi,  Mussolini's  official  residence. 
When  he  was  assured  that  Mussolini  was  not  going  to  let  him 
down,  Dumini  explained  his  allusions  to  the  Viminale  and  the 
Palazzo  Chigi  by  declaring  that  the  person  in  the  Viminale 
whom  he  had  meant  was  not  De  Bono,  Chief  of  the  Police, 
but  Finzi  (to  whom  this  confidential  letter  was  actually 
addressed!)  and  that  by  the  Palazzo  Chigi  he  did  not  mean 
Mussolini,  but  an  official  whose  name  he  refused  to  give!  But 
in  a  clandestine  correspondence  with  his  family,  which  was 
intercepted,  he  wrote  to  his  mother  on  November  I5th: 

I  shall  get  out  all  right.  They  cannot  do  less  for  me.  But 
when?  Dirty  traitors  and  swine!  How  I  look  forward  to  get- 
ting even  with  them  all  later  on! 

Since  his  release  from  prison,  in  May  1926,  Dumini  has 
again  been  condemned  to  fourteen  months  and  twenty  days' 
imprisonment  on  the  charge  of  having  uttered  the  following: 

If  I  have  been  sentenced  to  seven  years'  imprisonment  for  the 
murder  of  Matteotti,  the  Prime  Minister  should  have  been  sen- 
tenced to  thirty  years. 

According  to  Filippo  Filippelli,  another  of  the  accomplices, 
Giovanni  Marinelli,  treasurer  of  the  Fascist  Party,  spoke  to 
him  with  extreme  annoyance  of  the  Premier's  bearing: 

"When  there  are  orders  to  be  given,  he  issues  them  and  insists 
on  their  execution;  when  these  land  us  in  a  hole,  he  draws  back." 
Marinelli  added  that  once  this  tornado  had  passed  he  would  not 
mix  himself  up  again  with  orders  of  this  sort  from  the  Premier. 

WE  often  read  that  Mussolini  and  his  blackshirts  are  build- 
ing up  a  "new  civilization."  In  Italy  the  Fascists  under- 
stand quite  well  the  sinister  meaning  of  this  term.  Outside 
Italy  they  leave  it  unexplained  and  ordinary  folks  are  incapable 
of  grasping  its  true  significance.  In  Italy  the  Fascists  say: 
"Well  done."  Outside  Italy,  they  say:  "It  is  not  true."  They 
are  not  courageous  enough  to  proclaim  frankly  to  the  puter 
world  what  their  civilization  actually  stands  for. 

For  many  "respectable"  folk  outside  Italy,  crimes  are  only 
abominable  when  committed  for  ideals  which  "respectable"  folk 
do  not  respect.  When  the  same  crimes  are  committed  to  serve 
the  ideals  of  "respectable"  folk,  then  they  summon  up  all  their 
moral  delicacy  to  make  themselves  blind  or  look  the  other  way. 

Up  to  a  certain  point  it  is  understandable  that  such  should 
be  the  mentality  of  the  Fascists,  in  the  heat  of  the  struggle. 
But  when  we  see  people  in  highly  civilized  countries  not  in- 
volved in  the  same  struggle  and  yet  sharing  the  same  hysterical 
mentality,  we  are  forced  to  recognize  the  saddening  truth  that 
a  high  standard  of  moral  conscience  is  hard  of  attainment  and 
easy  to  lose  .  .  .  even  outside  Italy. 

(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention 
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is  so  strong  that  official 
Italian  propaganda  has  of  late 
had  to  make  concessions  to  it. 

Among  the  active  "red" 
Fascists,  one  must  still  note 
the  type  of  the  "hundred  percent  American,"  an  Italo-American 
who  probably  served  in  the  American  army  during  the  war, 
but  who  still  finds  his  readiest  avenues  of  social  expression 
among  men  of  his  race.  Most  often  he  uses  the  anti- 
bolshevist  formula,  coupled  with  the  sense  of  a  mission  to 
retrieve  the  repute  of  the  Italian  name,  which  he  fancies  is 
despised  by  the  American  at  large.  Occasionally  he  is  a 
willing,  ambitious  fellow,  sensitive  to  rebuffs  from  his 
personal  contacts,  whether  as  Italian  or  as  Catholic,  and 
who  sees  in  the  Fascio  an  organ  of  social  and  even  political 
defence. 

"Pink"  fascism,  for  its  part,  is  represented  'by  a  group 
that  has  no  very  definite  physiognomy.  Made  up  of  Italian 
transients,  recently  arrived  immigrants,  representatives  of 
Italian  firms,  business  men  with  interests  in  Italy,  a  few 
"intellectuals"  of  higher  grade  (and  even  of  a  few  non-Italian 
"lovers  of  Italy"),  it  also  includes  a  certain  number  of 
wealthy  Italo-Americans,  who  have  found  their  Italian  home- 
sickness roused  to  self-consciousness  by  the  spectacle  of  a 
vibrant  Italy  and  seek  formal  recognition  from  Mussolini 
as  individuals  who  have  done  credit  to  their  country  by  suc- 
cessful lives  abroad.  How  much  convinced  fascism  there  is 
in  the  group  is  not  easy  to  determine ;  the  emigrant  who 
remains  within  the  foreign  orbit  must  perforce  be  "minis- 
terial" in  the  views  he  expresses.  Many  "pinks"  who  now 
defend  the  revolution  because  Italian  trains  run  on  time, 
formerly  defended  premiers  as  incompetent  as  F  eta  by  point- 
ing to  such  marvels  of  Italian  genius  as  the  Fiat  automobile 
and  the  Apulian  dam.  Their  "activities"  often  bear  strong 
marks  of  arrivism,  as  though  certain  fascist  pronouncements 
on  their  part  held  in  view  a  decoration,  an  audience  with  the 
Duce,  or  one  of  his  autographed  portraits. 

However,  accepting  the  Fascist  dogma  that  Italy  is  fascism 
and  that  fascism  is  the  Fascist  regime,  many  of  the  "pinks" 
consider  themselves  the  appointed  bishops  of  the  fascist  religion 
in  this  country,  with  power  to  canonize  and  excommunicate 
outright,  or  at  least  to  prosecute  or  advocate  before  the 
throne  of  the  Almighty  in  Palazzo  Chigi.  These  individuals 
constitute  a  nucleus  of  active  and  self-conscious  fascist 
propaganda  in  this  country,  of  which  it  may  be  in  point  to 
sketch  the  outlines. 

VI. 

Italy  (that  is,  the  Italian  Foreign  Office)  has  always 
viewed  with  a  jealous  eye  the  loss  of  man-  and  money-power 
represented  by  the  annual  expatriation  of  some  two  hundred 
thousand  Italian  souls;  and  one  of  the  constant  principles  of 
Italian  propaganda  abroad  has  been  to  retain  the  loyalty  of 
these  sons  of  Italy  by  any  possible  means.  Under  older 
regimes  the  policy  was  to  accentuate  animosities  between  the 
Italian  abroad  and  his  environment,  along  with  a  positive 
preachment  to  him  of  Risorgimento  ideals. 

Fascist  propaganda  has  modified  these  tactics.  Recognizing 
the  growth  of  American  sentiment  among  Italo-Americans, 
it  favors  "Americanization"  of  the  immigrant,  on  the  theory 
that  as  a  participant  in  the  political  life  of  the  new  country 
he  will  be  better  able  to  defend  the  interests,  policies  and 
ideals  of  his  real  country.  In  America,  and  to  Americans, 
this  is  represented  as  a  step  toward  "international  under- 
standing" and  "world  peace."  However,  Fascists  in  Italy 
understand  the  mutuality  in  a  onesided  sense.  While  great 
applause  is  bestowed  on  such  enterprises  as  the  House  of 
Italian  Culture  at  Columbia  University  and  the  Italy 
America  Society  in  New  York,  Fascists  have  to  exercise  great 
restraint  to  tolerate  the  Methodist  Missions  in  Rome  and  the 
Italian  establishments  of  the  Y.M.C.A.,  while  a  unisonous  press 
is  loud  in  its  denunciation  of  America  and  of  everything  that 
smacks  of  American  influence.  Even  in  America,  the  "pinks" 
take  little  stock  in  "international  understanding."  Their  lead- 
ing intellectuals  make  habitual  and  much  coddled  boast  of 
their  contempt  for  things  American,  and  of  the  purely  prac- 
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tical  nature  of  their  resi- 
dence here.  There  is  nothing 
alarming  about  this:  one  of 
the  secrets  of  the  strength 
of  modern  nationalisms  is 

their    ability    to    dispense    with    gratitude,    consistency,    polite- 
ness, and  good  taste. 

In  the  secondary  matter  of  the  defence  of  Italian  policies, 
there  is  a  sensible  contrast  between  Fascist  methods  and  those 
of  the  preceding  regimes.  It  was  formerly  the  custom  to 
argue  Italian  issues  with  the  American  public  in  a  literalistic 
interpretation  of  the  principle  of  open  discussion.  The  trials, 
tribulations  and  disappointments  of  propagandists,  under  this 
scheme,  have  been  picturesquely  outlined  by  Miss  Bernardy 
and  Mr.  Falorsi  in  their  book  on  The  Adriatic  Question  in 
America — a  record  of  war  days.  Fascist  tactics  tend  rather 
toward  a  method  (carried  to  perfection  by  the  English)  which 
consists  in  careful  attention  to  personalities.  Friends  of  Italy 
(i.e.  of  fascism)  are  blandished:  critics  are  maligned,  ignored, 
or,  it  may  be,  wheedled  with  flattery.  Systematic  attention  is 
paid  to  influential  Americans  visiting  Rome,  especially  to 
financiers,  newspapermen,  officials.  Part  of  the  Duce's  daily 
dozen  consists  in  scowling  like  Napoleon  and  in  writing 
"messages  to  the  American  people"  for  American  schoolgirls 
abroad,  and  in  telling  itinerant  American  reporters  that 
democracy  is  made  for  rich  nations,  discipline,  for  poor  ones. 
The  myth  of  fascist  economies  seems  largely  based  on  hand- 
shakes bestowed  on  men  like  Irvin  Cobb  and  Otto  Kahn. 
which  apparently  figure  in  the  Fascist  budget  as  millions 
saved  in  publicity.  The  Reverend  Dr.  Stires  was  quite  as 
much  impressed  by  a  close  view  of  Mussolini  as  Dante 
was  by  a  hazy  vision  of  God:  whereas,  if  Mr.  Swope  of 
the  New  York  World  ever  goes  to  Rome,  he  will  prob- 
ably get  that  view  of  the  Presence  accorded  by  Jahwe  to 
Moses. 

This  system  of  quasi-espionage,  which  philosophers  from 
Aristotle  down  have  found  intrinsic  to  tyranny,  does  not  work 
with  perfect  smoothness.  The  "reds"  especially  use  it  in  an 
offhand  way  that  is  sometimes  most  disconcerting.  They  not 
only  denounce  anti-Fascists  as  enemies  of  the  regime,  but,  fol- 
lowing factional  emotions  within  the  Fascio,  they  also  denounce 
:ach  other,  and  the  "pinks."  They  are  not,  as  "reds"  and  as 
negligible  quantities  on  the  whole,  in  direct  relations  with  the 
Cabinet  in  Rome.  Their  journals  do  circulate  however,  among 
the  home  Fascists  of  the  rank  and  file,  who  republish  their 
blacklists  in  Italian  papers  and  post  their  proscriptions  and 
the  names  of  "traitors"  (anti-Fascists)  on  the  bulletin  boards 
of  buildings  in  the  appropriate  Italian  towns. 

VII. 

However,  in  the  development  of  Italian  sentiment  among 
Italo-Americans  too  much  that  is  good  is  claimed  by  Fascist! 
and  too  much  that  is  bad  is  blamed  upon  fascism.  Fascism 
has  been  an  interesting  episode  of  post-war  history;  it  has 
provoked  controversy  and  discussion:  and  therefore  things  that 
were  formerly  done,  are  now  being  done  with  more  vim,  and 
things  that  were  formerly  said  are  now  being  said  with  more 
passion.  That  is  about  all  that  American  fascism  simmers 
down  to  in  the  end.  Examine  any  enterprise  for  the  "diffusion 
of  Italian  culture"  in  this  country,  and  the  oratory  will  now 
be  Fascist  while  the  dollars  will  still  be  American.  What 
Fascist  money  has  been  devoted  to  impersonal  ventures  of  a 
philanthropic  or  other  nature  is  given  by  Italians  who  formerly 
also  gave  as  plain  Italo-Americans  of  public  spirit.  If  they 
give  a  little  more  now  it  is  rather  because  they  are  older  and 
richer  than  because  they  have  been  suddenly  illumined  by 
fascism.  On  the  other  hand,  so  far  as  Italo-American  fascism 
is,  for  example,  un-American  or  anti-American,  so  far  as  it 
strives  to  integrate  an  unassimilable  block  in  our  population, 
or  to  meddle  with  American  affairs  with  foreign  objectives 
and  with  a  foreign  mind,  that  tendency  also  is  an  old  one 
and  is  now  merely  more  conspicuous  because  of  the  energy 
of  a  few  individuals.  A  fundamental  error  would  be  to  look 
at  the  American  manifestations  of  the  movement  with  the 
eye  held  so  close  that  perspective  is  lost.  On  the  scale  of.  the 
whole  American  scene  fascism,  like  London,  "is  really  nothing." 
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PUBLISHER  after  publisher  re- 
fused to  print  Edward  Carpenter's 
"Love's  'Coming  of  Age."  They 
thought  it  too  virile  for  popu- 
lar reading.  But  the  public, 
ever  eager  for  the  truth  brave- 
ly told,  swamped  the  author 
with  requests  for  copies  when, 
in  desperation,  he  himself 
printed  his  first  edition  book. 
Thousands  of  men  and  wo- 
men, in  every  civilized  country 
of  the  earth,  have  since  read  it. 
It  is  by  far  the  most  popular 
book  ever  written  on  man's 
love-relations  with  woman. 
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which  are  <so  often  ignorantly  tabooed. 

Naturally,  the  previous  editions  of  this  book, 
hedged  around  as  they  were  by  difficulties,  were  ex- 
pensive. But  now  you  can  get  it  in  the  handsome, 
library-size,  cloth  bound  Vanguard  Press  edition, 
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purchase  any  of  the  books  listed  in  the  coupon  at  the 
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you  want,  and  send  5Oc  for  each  book  (add  5c  for 
carriage),  mail  the  coupon  and  the  books  you 
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of  the  number  of  divorces. 
From  the  register  of  the  Court 
in  Fiume,  we  learn  that  from 
1919  to  1924  the  number 
granted  was  1,391,  a  compara- 
tively insignificant  figure  for  a  nation  of  forty  million 
people. 

When  the  law  admitting  a  certain  number  of  women  to 
administrative  suffrage  was  passed,  the  Catholic  Union  started 
an  active  educational  campaign  so  as  to  acquaint  the  women 
with  their  new  duties  and  enjoin  them  to  use  their  influence 
in  safeguarding  family  unity  and  improving  hygienic  conditions, 
child  welfare,  and  education.  The  Union  publishes  a  monthly 
Bulletin  and  organizes  lectures,  social  welfare  clubs,  and 
religious  activities  all  over  the  country. 

Feministic  battles  have  been  somewhat  weakly  fought  by 
the  Pro-Suffrage  Association,  which  has  as  its  official  organ 
the  Giornale  della  Donna,  a  bi-weekly  published  in  Rome. 
While  the  Anglo-American  woman's  movement  has  complete 
equality  between  the  sexes  as  its  aim  and  thrives  on  the  active 
opposition  which  it  has  encountered,  the  Italian  women,  fai 
from  claiming  equality,  seem  to  emphasize  the  difference  of  their 
role.  Moreover,  custom  and  legislation  have  often  anticipated 
their  desires.  Co-education  and  equal  degrees  to  those  con- 
ferred on  men  were  available  from  Italian  universities  long 
before  women  in  any  considerable  numbers  sought  them.  Laws 
for  women's  suffrage,  both  partial  and  general,  were  discussed 
and  even  voted  on  in  the  House  of  Parliament  without  any 
outside  pressure  worthy  of  record. 

Only  a  small  group  studied  the  legal  status  of  women  and 
endeavored  to  persuade  their  sisters  that  it  was  up  to  them  to 
remove  or  modify  their  judicial  inferiority.  The  efforts  of 
Maria  Loschi,  a  clever  and  hard-working  teacher,  of  Teresa 
Labriola,  a  brilliant  jurist  and  lawyer  (whose  sex  prevented 
her  from  admission  to  the  bar),  met  with  little  general  response. 
The  National  Council  of  Women  was  the  organization  through 
which  they  worked,  and  while  it  has  a  fine  record  with  respect 
to  many  social  and  moral  concerns,  it  was  helpless  in  arousing 
nation-wide  interest  in  suffrage  or  even  in  the  political  educa- 
tion for  women. 

The  cultural  and  philanthropic  efforts  of  women  have  secured 
a  larger  following.  Ester  Danes!  Traverpri,  for  many  years 
editor  of  a  magazine,  la  Donna,  has  made  use  of  the  attrac- 
tion of  society,  gossip  and  fashion  plates  to  introduce  discus- 
sion of  more  serious  problems.  A  young  Sicilian  journalist, 
Ester  Lombardo,  is  editor  of  an  elaborate  and  well-managed 
magazine,  Vita  Femminile,  devoted  to  women's  interests,  but 
as  yet  mildly  militant  in  the  feministic  field. 

In  art,  Emma  Ciardi's  graceful  little  Venetian  figures  dance 
in  the  moonlight,  amid  blossoming  gardens,  Maria  Gallenga 
rivals  Fortuny  with  her  luxurious  stenciled  garments;  the  deco- 
rative arts  have  many  adepts,  and  dress  designing  has  now 
numerous  recruits  from  the  Italian  aristocracy. 

In  the  world  of  letters,  Annie  Vivanti  stands  out  as  a  bril- 
liant narrator  endowed  with  a  sense  of  humor,  possibly  ex- 
plained by  her  English  mother.  Matilde  S'erao,  the  Neapolitan 
novelist,  was  for  many  years  the  principal  editor  of  a  morning 
and  an  evening  paper  in  Naples,  and  was  the  first  to  start  the 
habit  of  placing  crime  and  sensational  stories  on  the  fourth  page. 
The  island  folk  of  Sardinia,  in  their  severe  family  life  and 
struggle  with  nature  and  poverty,  have  an  admirable  interpreter 
in  Grazia  Deledda.  The  wife  of  an  Italian  government  official, 
her  husband  sick  and  the  wolf  barking  at  the  door,  she  wrote 
a  few  short  stories  taken  from  her  own  childhood.  Timid  and 
uncertain,  she  offered  them  to  a  daily  paper  for  a  few  lire. 
The  publication  of  Canne  al  Vento,  Colpe  Altrui  established 
her  as  one  of  Italy's  leading  writers. 

The  diary  of  Elisa  Rizzoli,  a  valiant  Red  Cross  nurse  dur- 
ing the  war,  was  one  of  the  much  read  biographies  of  the 
time.  Italian  war  activities  can  hardly  be  mentioned  without 
recording  the  untiring  work  of  two  royal  women,  Queen  Helena 
of  Italy  and  Princess  Helene,  dochess  of  Aosta.  The  Queen 
did  pioneer  work  in  establishing  professional  nursing  in  Italy, 
and  personally  directed  the  service  of  the  Military  Hospital 
established  in  the  Quirinal.  The  Duchess  of  Aosta  is  a  French 
Princess  but  so  Italian  at  heart  as  to  be  recognized  exclusively 
as  a  typical  woman  of  the  House  of  Savoy.  The  Duchess  with 
the  rank  of  major  general  was  inspector  of  the  Red  Cross 
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Nursing  Service  throughout 
the  war,  and  thsre  was  no 
advanced  hospital  or  first  aid 

station  which  did  not  see  her 

tall    figure    pass   from    bed   to 

bed,  giving  aid  and  comfort.  Outside  of  her  philan- 
thropic activities,  the  Dutchess  of  Aosta  is  in  every  way 
an  unusual  and  interesting  personality.  After  hunting  big  game 
in  Africa,  she  recorded  her  travels  and  published  her  photo- 
graphs in  a  book  written  with  unusual  spirit.  From  the  first, 
she  has  been  an  enthusiastic  adherent  of  the  Fascist  move- 
ment. 

FASCISM  found  women  active  in  most  every  walk  of  life 
and  first  the  Nationalist  party,  then  the  Fascist,  were  able 
to  enlist  valiant  and  active  support  from  women.  Many  of  the 
planks  of  the  Fascist  program  appealed  to  women  who  are  by 
nature  conservatives.  The  feminists  on  the  other  hand  hoped 
that  the  turmoil  which  Italian  life  was  undergoing  would  make 
a  place  for  them  in  public  life. 

Since  the  war,  feminine  registration  in  the  leading  uni- 
versities has  grown  so  much  as  to  number  over  30  per  cent 
of  the  total  student  body  in  the  larger  cities.  Women  are 
entering  many  professions,  particularly  medicine  and  law; 
they  are  holding  administrative  positions  in  business  and 
philanthropic  concerns.  A  remarkable  woman,  Olivia 
Rosselli  Agresti,  is  secretary  of  the  Confederation  of  Italian 
Industries.  , 

In  1923  the  international  woman's  suffrage  convention  was 
held  in  Rome  and  was  inaugurated  'by  Premier  Mussolini.  Two 
years  later  a  law  on  administrative  suffrage  admitting  to  the 
ballot  over  eight  million  women,  was  passed.  The  law  was 
said  to  be  an  experimental  one  and  on  account  of  bureaucratic 
difficulties  and  the  comparatively  small  interest  shown  by  the 
rank  and  file  of  Italian  women,  only  250,000  took  part  in  the 
municipal  elections  early  the  following  year.  At  the  same  time 
the  new  scheme  of  municipal  government  headed  by  the  podesta 
was  being  experimented  with  in  the  cities  with  less  than  five 
thousand  inhabitants.  This  reform  was  later  extended  to  the 
whole  of  Italy  and  municipal  elections  and  accordingly  women's 
participation  in  them  became  a  thing  of  the  past.  Moreover, 
women  were  not  eligible  for  the  position  of  mayor  under  the  old 
law,  and  they  cannot  be  nominated  to  fill  the  post  of  podesta 
under  the  new. 

In  the  new  order,  firmly  established  by  the  Fascist  State  we 
find,  therefore,  that  the  women,  like  the  men,  have  renounced 
political  suffrage  in  favor  of  syndicalistic,  that  is  to  say,  national 
guild  representation.  The  national  guilds  or  corporations, 
which  represent  every  material  and  intellectual  activity  of  the 
country,  are  open  to  men  and  women  alike.  The  women  in 
agriculture,  in  industry,  in  the  professions  are  voting  members 
and  eligible  officers  in  the  great  family  of  national  activities 
which  is  the  basis  on  which  the  modern  legislator  is  firmly  estab- 
lishing the  Italian  state.  Through  the  guilds  they  can  be  muni- 
cipal advisors  to  the  podesta;  they  can  in  city  council,  and  even- 
tually in  legislative  bodies,  represent  the  interest  not  of  a  person, 
a  sex,  or  conglomeration  of  individuals,  but  of  an  activity  which 
is  a  living  part  of  the  body  politic  itself. 

A4D  with  this  principle  in  mind  the  Italian  legislator  has 
been  active  in  formulating  laws  which  not  only  have  the 
protection  of  women  and  children  as  their  object,  but  put  the 
women  themselves  in  charge  of  all  those  institutions  and 
provincial  administrations  which  have  to  handle  prob- 
lems in  which  their  advice  and  experience  is  considered 
essential. 

The  most  typical  and  important  of  these  laws  is  the  Feder- 
zoni  Act,  for  the  protection  of  maternity  and  childhood  which 
became  effective  on  May  7,  1926.  This  provides  for  a  national 
association  of  all  private,  municipal  and  state  charities  which 
have  child  and  women's  welfare  as  their  purpose.  Each  organi- 
zation remains  independent  in  its  by-laws  and  administration, 
but  agrees  to  collaborate  in  the  general  program  and  can  receive 
state  aid.  The  national  association  is  directed  by  a  central 
committee  composed  of  a  medical  expert,  a  legal  advisor,  a 
member  of  each  house  of  Parliament  and  three  women  nomi- 
nated, one  by  the  National  Council  of  Italian  Women,  one  by 
the  Association  of  Catholic  Women,  and  a  third  by  the  govern- 
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ment.  In  every  Italian  province  there  is  a  corresponding  local 
federation. 

Besides  coordinating  existing  activities,  the  Federation  Act 
introduces  principles  well  known  in  the  United  States,  but  new 
to  Italy.  Child  labor  is  regulated  and  its  limitations  prescribed. 
Unaccompanied  children  cannot  enter  moving  picture  theatres, 
and  tobacco  and  wine  cannot  be  sold  to  them.  The  law  has 
special  provisions  for  maternity  both  in  marriages  and  out  of 
wedlock.  The  care  of  pregnant  women  and  of  the  newly 
born  has  received  a  great  impulse  with  a  decree  of  1925  where- 
by insurance  for  maternity  is  included  in  policies  providing 
for  sickness  and  death.  All  women  employed  in  industries, 
married  or  unmarried,  are  holders  of  such  policies,  which  pro- 
vide them  with  medical  advice  and  with  experienced  care  for 
both  mother  and  child.  This  has  enlisted  the  interest  of  large 
insurance  companies  in  clinics  and  child  welfare  bureaus  which 
are  rapidly  spreading  all  over  the  country. 

In  the  national  association,  as  well  as  in  the  provincial  coun- 
cils, we  find  the  names  of  women  who  have  for  many  years 
been  leaders  in  philanthropic  causes:  Olga  Modigliani,  who 
has  made  of  the  protection  of  girl  mothers  and  illegitimate 
childhood  a  life  work;  Maria  Castellani,  active  in  the  federa- 
tion of  University  women,  who  has  specialized  in  the  women's 
problems  as  reflected  by  life  insurance  (she  was  for  a  year  a 
special  student  in  Bryn  Mawr)  ;  Countess  Daisy  di  Robilant, 
formerly  president  of  the  association  for  woman  suffrage,  who 
is  now  president  of  the  Latium  Federation  for  child  welfare ; 
Countess  Carolina  Isolani,  provincial  president  in  Emilia ;  and 
Mrs.  Chiaraviglio,  daughter  of  former  Premier  Giolitti,  who 
had  done  pioneer  work  in  training  child  nurses.  In  education 
the  name  of  Montessori  appears  as  a  shining  light,  and  the 
soul  of  women  is  analyzed  by  Gina  Lombroso. 

A  restrictive  rule  has  recently  emanated  from  the  Ministry 
of  Public  Instruction  in  limiting  the  chairs  for  which  women 
can  be  appointed  as  professors.  Traditionally,  the  teaching 
career  has  been  entirely  open  to  Italian  women,  and  from  the 
Renaissance  to  our  times  they  have  been  found  as  lecturers 
in  the  leading  universities  and  as  teachers  in  the  classical 
schools.  The  rule  is  somewhat  justified  by  the  large  scale  inva- 
sion of  the  teaching  profession  by  women;  70  per  cent  of  the 
elementary  school  teachers  were  women. 

Within  the  Fascist  party  itself,  185  fasci  have  been  organized 
by  women  with  a  total  membership  of  53,391,  making  their 
organization  next  in  size  to  the  Catholic  Union.  The  president, 
Eliza  Mayer  Rizzoli,  is  a  woman  of  considerable  intelligence 
and  energy,  and  the  principal  editor  of  a  monthly  magazine 
which  is  the  organ  of  the  women's  fasci.  The  activities  differ 
somewhat  from  those  of  the  men  and  have  no  military  char- 
acter. Education,  child  welfare  and  housing  improvements  are 
stressed. 

PHE  public  activities  of  Italian  women,  their  organizations 
1.  and  unions,  are  all  recorded  in  the  Woman's  Almanac  pub- 
lished from  year  to  year.  But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  mater  familias  still  reigns  supreme  in  the  Italian  home ; 
there  she  handles  the  economic  side  as  well  as  having  entire 
control  over  the  education  of  the  children  and  general  family 
welfare. 

Italians  are  proud  of  the  cult  of  the  Madonna,  making  it  the 
best  loved  among  national  devotions.  This  veneration  has 
not  only  set  perfect  womanhood  on  the  altar  but  adorned  hei 
with  the  greatest  gems  in  art  and  poetry  which  the  world  has 
known.  Dante  proclaimed  the  "eternal  feminine,"  born  from 
early  Italian  lyrics,  the  guiding  light  of  the  human  soul;  and 
a  woman  holding  a  child  was  the  inspiration  of  the  great 
painters  of  the  Renaissance.  As  if  to  symbolize  the  typical 
role  of  the  women  of  Italy,  the  identity  of  Beatrice  of  the 
Gioconda  and  of  most  of  the  famous  Madonna  models  is  but 
vaguely  known  and  usually  shrouded  by  legend. 

Often  unknown,  but  never  ignored,  the  women  of  Italy  have 
partaken  in  all  the  country's  strifes,  its  activities  and  its  prog- 
ress, and  they  are  every  day  more  potent  in  the  practical  mani- 
festations of  national  life. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  theirs  is  the  role  of  the  "Vestale" 
and  that  their  function  is  but  feeding  the  lamp.  It  may  be  a 
humble  function,  but  if  they  came  to  fail,  then  there  would  be 
darkness. 
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SURVEY.    It  helps  ut,  it  identifies  you.) 


that  what  was  done  in  Russia 
and  old  Rome  and  modern 
Italy,  can  and  will  be  done  in 
England,  France,  Germany 
and  the  United  States,  when 
the  time  comes,  and  the  crisis  and — the  man." 

Constitutions?  Scraps  of  paper;  tear  them  up.  Parlia- 
ments and  conferences?  Gatherings  of  feeble,  frightened,  cor- 
rupt groups  of  selfish  persons  with  petty  purposes.  You  know 
that.  You  see  it  with  contempt  in  your  heart  in  any  crisis 
where  there  is  big  work  to  do  and  you  see  by  their  behavior 
that  they  know  it  themselves.  They  run  and  let  the  strong 
man  carry  on  the  war  or  the  revolution.  Why  not  act  upon 
that  which  you  see?  Why  not  insult  and  adjourn  parliaments 
and  conferences. 

That's  how  Mussolini  reasoned,  that  is  what  he  did  and 
it  worked  under  Mussolini,  after  the  war,  as  it  worked  under 
Wilson,  Lloyd  George  and  Clemenceau  during  the  war.  This 
is  current  history;  compare  it  with  ancient  history,  and  re- 
member that  Mussolini  exists,  in  part,  he  thinks,  to  point  out 
that  history  is  a  scientific  guide  to  action  and  that  liberalism 
is  a  false  religion. 

Liberalism?  Lenin  was  a  liberal  in  instinct  and  habit  if 
not  in  theory,  and  for  six  months  of  his  dictatorship  there  was 
a  free  press,  free  speech,  free  assemblage  in  Soviet  Russia — till 
the  dictator  was  shot  and  advocates  of  force  and  repression  in 
his  council  got  the  upper  hand. 

Then  Lenin  saw  and  Mussolini  saw  himself  that  liberty  is 
impossible  in  a  revolution  or  a  war,  in  any  crisis  when  such 
great  events  and  changes  are  happening,  that  people  and  their 
ordinary  leaders  are  dangerous  with  the  panic  of  fear.  Then 
it  appears  that  there  is  no  free  press ;  all  newspapers,  having 
power,  are  seized  and  used  for  propaganda  purposes.  You 
must  take  and  hold  them  as  you  do  a  fort,  command  them 
as  you  do  armies  and  navies,  and  the  police — as  forces.  Eng- 
land was  "right"  in  the  General  Strike.  Free  speech  is  a  cover 
for  dissension  and  differences  which,  in  a  war  or  a  revolution, 
are  as  dangerous  as  treason.  A  people  must  be  united  against 
the  enemy,  inside  and  outside.  There  is  no  time  for  reconsid- 
eration and  thought;  there  is  time  only  for  action,  united 
action.  Not  merely  the  dictatorship,  not  only  the  governments, 
but  the  people  also,  abolished  all  liberty  in  Russia  during  the 
revolution  and,  to  witness  that  it  is  a  natural,  inevitable,  psy- 
chological phenomenon  to  be  understood  and  not  stupidly  con- 
demned, there  is  the  history  of  the  uniform  tyranny  of  all  the 
governments  and  all  the  peoples  during  the  war.  The  pacifists 
who  openly  opposed  the  war  after  it  was  begun,  were  fighting, 
not  the  government  and  the  mob,  but  nature ;  as  some  of  them, 
like  Clarence  Darrow,  knew. 

Liberty  does  not  depend  upon  the  law,  as  we  Americans  must 
see  now;  the  United  States  Constitution  was  blown  away  likr 
paper  before  the  panic  storms  of  the  war  as  the  Italian  Con- 
stitution is  before  the  fear  of  revolution  and  of  Mussolini. 
Liberty  is  a  psychological  product  of  the  sense  of  security  and 
will  be  achieved  by  men  when  we  have  dried  up  the  economic 
sources  of  fear. 

And  so  with  democracy.  It  may  be  an  end ;  it  may  be 
even  a  useful  form  in  peace-times,  but  in  war  and  in  revolu- 
tion it  is  not  the  method  by  which  to  fight  the  enemy.  The 
Bolshevik  and  the  Fascist  believe  that  democracy  is  not  the 
method  by  way  to  achieve  democracy,  either  political  or  eco- 
nomic. The  people  asked  for  the  dictator  in  Russia  and  they 
welcomed,  obeyed  and  adored  him  in  Italy,  the  active,  com- 
manding minority.  And,  according  to  the  Russian  Red  and 
the  Italian  White  theory  and,  as  as  I  know  well  from  my  study 
of  American  politics,  it  is  the  ever-changing  minority,  not  the 
solid  majority  that  decides.  The  newer,  younger,  radical  poli- 
ticians, free  from  our  old  liberal  convictions,  see  all  these  "new 
theories"  in  Europe,  and  are  acting  upon  them  to  get  their 
ends. 

What  are  their  ends?  The  aims  of  Lenin  and  of  the  Young 
Communists  of  Russia  are  to  set  up  a  new  economic  system 
which  in  time  will  produce,  first,  a  communist  state;  second 
a  nation  of  communists;  third  a  free  society,  democratic  and 
•  fearless  and  universally  prosperous.  We  know,  I  think,  what 
Stinnes'  objective  was:  a  government  by  business  without  any 
state  to  bribe  and  act  through.  If  he  had  succeeded  Labor 
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and  Capital  in  Germany  would 
have  been  brought  face  to 
face,  as  the  1.  W.  W.,  in  the 

United  States  wanted  them  to 

stand,  sure  then  that  the  re- 
sult would  have  been — the  same  as  the  Russians  aim  at.  Stinnes 
failed  of  a  method:  he  tried  two  ways  in  his  day,  got  nowhere 
and  died.  But  he  had  Mussolini's  contempt  for  liberal  democ- 
racy and  parliamentarianism. 

What   are   the    aims   of    Mussolini    and    the    Fascists?     We 
don't  know.    When  I  asked  Mussolini  what  his  program  was, 
he  was  ready  with  his  answer:     "I  won't  tell  you." 
"Why   not?" 
"You'll  publish  it." 
"In  America,  yes." 

"It  will  be  wired  back  here  and  printed  in  Italy." 
"Well,  and  what  of  it?" 

"What  of  it!  Then  the  people  will  know  it,  and  they  don't 
want  to  know  it.  They  want  to  be  saved,  but  they  don't  want 
to  save  themselves;  they  can't;  they  haven't  the  organiza- 
tion, the  machinery  to  save  themselves;  nor  the  time.  No, 
they  want  and  they  need  their  leader  to  do  it  all  for  them, 
and  when  I  tell  them  that  I  will  do  it,  and  I  show  that  I 
can,  they  are  content  to  go  back  to  work,  as  you  see." 

Now,  it  is  easy  and  it  is  interesting  to  follow  Mussolini's 
acts  and  try  to  infer  from  them  and  their  reactions  in  men  and 
interests  the  course,  the  aims  he  is  pursuing.  But  that  is 
not  my  present  theme.  All  I  would  suggest  is  caution  in 
judgment.  You  hear  from  Labor  in  Italy  that  Italian  busi- 
ness men  are  getting  all  they  want  and  are  happy.  This  is 
not  so.  It  may  be  that  business  men  never  do  and  never  can 
get  all  they  want;  they  ask  everything  in  the  world  and  they 
can't  have  that.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact  Italian  business  men 
are  worried.  They  do  receive  much  from  Mussolini,  but  they 
do  not  control  him;  he  controls  them,  and  they  don't  know 
and  are  forever  wondering  "what  he  will  do  next." 

And  so  one  sees,  especially  in  the  English  and  other  im- 
perial countries,  fearful  utterances  of  the  suspicion  that  Italy 
wants  colonies  and — empire.  Certain  war-like  gestures  and 
acts  of  the  Duce  give  color  to  this  competitive  imperial  dread. 
My  theory  is  that  Mussolini  told  all  there  was  to  tell  of  his 
policy  on  this  point  when  he  said  at  Lausanne  that  Italy  de- 
sired peace  if  that  was  what  the  powers  were  after ;  but 
that  if  their  peace  conferences  and  their  polite  diplomacy  are 
but  false  fronts  for  a  shake-down  of  the  world's  graft,  then, 
gentlemen,  "Italy  wants  her  share  of  that,  too." 

Mussolini's  foreign  policy  can  be  explained,  I  think,  not  by 
the  word  "glory,"  which  is  so  often  applied  to  it,  not  by 
"empire,"  but  by  the  fact  that  he  is  a  man  in  power  who 
knows  that  other  foreign  ministers  are  the  cat's  paws  of  finan- 
ciers seeking  rich  deposite  of  oil,  etc.  all  over  the  world  at 
the  risk  of  war.  This  he  knows  and  he  can  command,  and 
defy  Germany  and  generally  laugh  at  the  League  of  Na- 
tions because  he  knows  that  they  know  that  he  is  sitting  on 
the  archives  of  the  department  of  foreign  affairs  at  Rome.  He 
has  read  and  he  might  at  a  pinch  (like  the  Russians  do)  give 
the  world  to  read  some  of  the  correspondence,  agreements  and 
secret  treaties  buried  there.  Knowledge  and  blackmail  are 
two  of  the  diplomatic  weapons  he  holds  in  his  hands. 

His  reorganization  of  the  labor  unions  under  the  state  is 
another  dubious  sign.  Old  Rome  defeated  Labor  forever  by 
"recognizing"  the  unions  and  making  their  monopolies  legal, 
and,  as  I  have  said,  Mussolini  reads  history.  He  knows  what 
old  Rome  did  and  how  Rome  did  it. 

What  he  means  to  do,  though,  is  the  essence  of  the  whole 
fascist  question;  by  that  Mussolini  and  his  Youth  and  his  for- 
eign fascist  propaganda  are  to  be  judged,  supported  or  fought 
to  the  death.  They  are  terribly  "good"  or  terribly  "bad." 
But,  partly  because  I  don't  know  what  they  are  intending  to 
do  and  partly  because  that  is  not  so  important  for  us  to  know 
in  liberal  America,  I  leave  Fascist  aims  up  in  the  air. 

The  method  of  doing  whatever  is  to  .be  done  in  any  country 
is  what  I  would  like  to  see  considered  and  discussed.  The 
recent  history  of  Europe  shows  that  something  has  to  be  done 
to  avoid  wars,  strikes  and  all  sorts  of  worsening  social  trou- 
bles. It  shows  that  no  real  progress  is  being  made  by  the  old, 
approved  ways  of  liberalism,  political  democracy,  and  repre- 
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sentative  parliaments.  The  only  changes  that  have  been  made 
are  in  Russia,  surely,  and  possibly,  in  Italy,  where  the  same 
method  has  been  applied;  a  new-old  method  quite  different 
from  ours  in  the  pre-war  period  when  we  American  reformers 
were  so  utterly  defeated.  Are  not  our  old  methods  wrong? 
Is  not  the  whole  moral  basis  of  liberalism  and  political  action 
unscientific?  Must  not  we  also  study  history,  not  ethics  and 
the  psychology  of  fine  human  wishes,  to  find  out  what  has  hap- 
pened, what  is  happening,  what  can  happen  and  so  discover  a 
method — a  new,  old  method,  something  like  the  Russian-Italian 
method  of  getting — whatever  it  is  we  want  by  way  of  a  decent 
social  system. 


ECONOMIC  PROGRESS  IN  ITALY  SINCE  1922 
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that  when  they  fell  due  they  had  to  be  paid  by  emitting  new 
Treasury  bonds.  Recently,  however,  due  to  the  rapid  curtail- 
ment of  circulation,  there  had  been  a  sharp  falling  off  in  demand 
for  Treasury  bonds  owing  to  the  need  of  industries  for  ready 
cash.  The  Government  was  therefore  faced  with  the  alternative 
of  funding  the  floating  debt  through  forced  conversion  or  of 
raising  the  interest  on  the  Treasury  bonds  from  5  per  cent  to  6, 
or  even  higher.  The  Government  therefore  chose  forced  con- 
version. 

Nothing  could  be  franker  than  the  reasons  given  by  Min- 
ister Volpi  for  this  measure,  a  precedent  for  which  appears 
in  a  similar  measure  adopted  by  the  Belgian  Government  last 
October  as  a  preliminary  necessary  to  currency  stabilization. 
This  conversion  will  result  in  an  increase  in  the  principal 
amount  of  the  internal  debt  of  slightly  more  than  3,000,000,000 
lire,  but  the  Government  gains  the  advantage  of  covering  all 
debt  maturities  prior  to  1931. 

The  foregoing  figures  furnish  dull  reading.  But  they  are 
important,  because  they  spell  the  record  of  financial  and  eco- 
nomic advance  in  Italy  in  the  last  four  years.  From  industrial 
strife,  unemployment  and  breakdown  of  productivity,  to  a  hard- 
working, well-employed  and  productive  nation;  from  danger- 
ous government  deficits  and  huge  annual  increases  in  national 
debt  to  budget  surpluses  and  reduction  in  national  debt:  all 
this  has  been  the  record  of  Italy's  progress  in  economic  and 
financial  fields. 

By  this  recital  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  present  admin- 
istration in  the  financial  and  economic  field,  I  do  not  mean  to 
convey  the  impression  that  there  are  no  adverse  factors  militating 
against  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  Italy  is  a  country  of 
relatively  poor  natural  resources.  It  is  necessary  for  her  to 
import  something  over  2,000,000  tons  of  wheat  annually  to 
complete  her  food  supplies  and  to  import  coal,  iron,  cotton  and 
other  raw  materials  in  large  quantities  for  her  industries.  Her 
trade  balance  is  heavily  adverse,  but  is  offset,  it  is  claimed  by 
Italian  authorities,  by  emigrants'  remittances,  tourists'  expendi- 
tures and  the  ocean  freights  paid  to  the  Italian  merchant 
marine.  Furthermore,  it  is  well  known  that  Italy  has  a  serious 
problem  on  its  hands  in  the  rapid  natural  increase  of  its  popula- 
tion. Before  the  war  this  was  relieved  by  emigration  on  a 
large  scale;  in  1913,  872,000  persons  emigrated  from  Italy. 
Since  the  war,  the  relief  afforded  by  emigration  has  been  cur- 
tailed by  restrictions  on  immigration  into  the  United  States  and 
into  other  countries.  In  1925,  the  number  of  Italian  emigrants 
fell  to  311,000.  That  in  the  face  of  such  adverse  factors  as 
these,  the  Italians  have  been  able  to  make  the  progress  which 
they  have  registered  in  recent  years,  seems  to  me  to  render  even 
more  noteworthy  the  advances  which  I  have  described. 

Let  me  close  as  I  began  by  disclaiming  any  expression  as 
to  Fascism  as  a  political  theory.  Manifestly  it  is  a  form  of 
government  not  applicable  to  Anglo-Saxon  countries.  In  Italy, 
however,  one  must  recognize  that  in  the  solution  of  post-war 
reconstruction  problems  it  has  been  effective  to  the  extent  that 
it  has  brought  material  well-being  to  the  community.  No 
form  of  taxation  for  instance  can  be  devised  quite  so  burden- 
some or  confiscatory  as  excessive  inflation  of  the  currency.  That 
is  an  evil  which  the  Italian  Government,  as  contrasted  with 
certain  other  governments  that  might  be  named,  set  itself 
resolutely  and  successfully  to  curb.  It  is  no  wonder  then  that 
the  workers  of  Italy  are  reported  to  feel  a  sense  of  gratitude 
for  the  material  benefits  accruing  to  them  from  the  recent 
administration  of  affairs  in  their  country. 
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children  must  relate  the 
events  of  their  lives  and  note 
their  passing  impressions;  il- 
lustrating the  whole  story 
freely  with  drawings  when 
the  mood  takes  them. 

As  for  religion,  there  was  only  the  question  of  applying 
Gentile's  already  long  formulated  views  on  the  subject.  At 
an  opportune  moment  the  Fascist  party  saw  the  political  ad- 
vantage of  this  position  and  used  it  to  win  the  good  favor 
of  the  Vatican. 

RELIGIOUS  teaching  was  given  in  Italian  states  schools 
up  to  some  twenty  years  ago,  when  it  was  made  an 
optional  subject.  The  parents  of  any  pupil  desiring  religious 
instruction  had  to  address  a  written  request  to  the  headmaster. 
The  position  is  reversed  >by  the  Gentile  law.  Now  it  is  parents 
who  do  not  wish  religious  instruction  given  to  their  children 
who  must  ask  that  they  be  excluded  from  such  instruction.  In- 
struction of  this  kind  extends  over  a  period  of  five  years  and 
is  not  given  in  the  intermediate  schools — unless  purely 
optional. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  reason  given  by  Gentile  for  such 
teaching.  In  this  system,  to  which  one  must  constantly  recur 
in  order  to  understand  the  spirit  underlying  the  Italian  educa- 
tional reform,  religion  is  regarded  as  a  child's  philosophy — as 
a  collection  of  myths  and  fables,  capable  of  conveying  a  certain 
amount  of  truth  to  the  minds  of  the  people  and  children  but 
inadequate  for  adults  or  philosophers.  He  would  have  religion 
therefore  taught  in  elementary  schools,  while  in  secondary 
schools  philosophy,  science  and  the  history  of  civilization 
would  'be  studied,  with  the  object  of  stimulating  the  pupils'  crit- 
ical spirit  and  dispelling  the  religious  emotion.  Without 
religion,  according  to  Gentile,  no  thought  or  philosophy 
can  exist,  but  religion  is  very  far  from  satisfying  the 
philosopher. 

Gentile's  point  of  view  is  therefore  far  removed  from  that 
of  orthodox  Catholics;  they  have  welcomed  religious  instruc- 
tion iri  the  schools  as  a  practical  concession  to  the  wishes  of 
the  Church  but  they  have  naturally  regarded  the  spirit  in 
which  the  concession  was  made  with  a  certain  diffidence. 

Such  an  attitude — to  accept  every  favorable  concession  but 
to  abandon  none  of  the  eclesiastical  claims — corresponds  exact- 
ly to  the  general  strategy  of  the  Vatican.  I  shall  return  to 
this  subject  later.  In  this  case  the  Church's  claims  are  the 
following:  elementary  education  belongs  to  the  family  and 
not  to  the  state,  secondary  education  to  the  Church.  No  con- 
cession on  these  "principles."  The  Church  received  the  re- 
form favorably  because  it  approached  her  own  ideal  but  is  not 
satisfied  because  the  ideal  has  not  been  realized. 

ENTILE'S  plan  of  university  reform  has  been  only  partly 
^  carried  out.  He  has  not  succeeded  in  overcoming  all 
the  obstacles  which  stood  in  his  way. 

Gentile  proposed  with  regard  to  the  universities:  to  reduce 
their  number;  to  grant  self-government  for  administration  and 
regulation  of  courses  of  study,  so  as  to  enable  each  univer- 
sity to  assume  an  individual  character;  to  force  university 
life  under  the  central  authority,  politically,  to  such  extent  that 
as  administered  'by  the  Fascists  no  individual  who  was  not  a 
Fascist  could  possibly  succeed. 

Gentile's  first  proposition  failed.  The  number  of  Italian 
universities  instead  of  diminishing  has  increased.  Gentile  di- 
vided the  universities  into  three  classes:  A.  those  with  state 
endowments  (which  alone  seemed  equal  to  surviving  the  stipu- 
lations of  the  reforms)  ;  B.  those  with  an  endowment  from 
the  local  municipal  authorities  and  a  small  grant  from  the 
state;  C.  the  unendowed  foundations  which  had  to  live  from 
their  own  resources.  The  hope  that  lack  of  economic  re- 
source would  compel  universities  of  type  B  and  certain  others 
of  type  C.  to  close  their  doors,  leaving  the  field  to  universities 
of  higher  standing,  richer  and  capable  of  better  organization 
and  paying  no  better  salaries  to  their  professors,  faded  away,  in 
face  of  the  fact  that  Italian  local  patriotism  and  devotion  un- 
dertook all  the  sacrifices  necessary  to  save  their  long-estab- 
lished traditions. 

It    does   not    appear    that   many    of    the    Italian    universities 


have  availed  themselves  of 
the  administrative  "autonomy" 
granted  to  them,  in  order  to 

reorganize   and   to   develop   in 

an  individual  manner.  In  gen- 
eral they  have  retained  the  old  order  and  resemble  each  other 
far  too  much. 

On  the  other  hand  the  program  has  entirely  succeeded  po- 
litically and  now  through  the  whole  network  of  Italian  uni- 
versities, the  appointments  from  rector  to  beadle,  are  ex- 
clusively held  by  Fascists;  while  nobody  who  has  openly 
declared  himself  Anti-Fascist  can  remain  in  the  educational 
service. 

'  I  'HE  relations  between  the  Fascist  party  and  the  Catholic 
X  Church  might  well  inspire  another  Aesop  to  write  a  fable, 
on  the  alliance  of  the  tortoise  and  the  kite.  In  spite  of  the 
efforts  which  fascism  has  made  to  win  the  good  will  of  the 
Vatican,  it  has  not  succeeded  in  conquering  her  independent 
attitude,  in  obtaining  her  approval  or  in  establishing  a  per- 
manent political  union  with  her.  Today  the  Vatican  is  the 
only  organization  in  Italy  which  dares  to  differ  from  the  Fas- 
cists. She  feels  herself  guardian  of  a  tradition  and  interests, 
far  more  ancient  and  vast  than  those  of  fascism,  to  ally  her- 
self with  its  fortunes.  The  Vatican  thinks  of  her  own  inter- 
ests with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  centuries  of  life  she  has  already 
seen  and  has  yet  to  experience ;  Fascism,  born  of  revolution 
and  the  vicissitudes  of  political  destiny,  must  verily  circum- 
scribe its  vision  by  the  boundaries  of  an  ephemeral  and  transient 
existence. 

This  explains  how  the  Vatican,  while  welcoming  every  con- 
cession and  restitution  of  her  rights,  has  never  failed  to  pro- 
claim her  own  independence  and  the  superiority  of  her  aims, 
protesting  boldly  and  freely  on  those  occasions  when  in  her 
judgment  the  Fascists  have  infringed  on  Catholic  principles  and 
sentiments. 

It  would  be  an  idle  task  and  far  too  involved,  to  attempt  to 
draw  up  a  complete  list  of  all  the  steps  taken  by  the  Fascist 
Government  in  favor  of  the  Catholic  Church,  from  the  in- 
troduction of  religious  instruction  in  elementary  schools  to  the 
restoration  of  the  Jesuit  palace  in  Rome,  the  gift  of  the  Chigiana 
Library  to  the  Pope,  re-introduction  of  religious  ceremonies  at 
all  public  events,  the  exemption  of  ecclesiastical  students  from 
military  service  and  the  increase  in  salary  accorded  to  the 
priests.  The  bishops  in  their  speeches  and  many  articles  in 
the  Catholic  newspapers  have  recognized  that  the  Fascist  Gov- 
ernment has  done  all  in  its  power  to  restore  the  leading 
place  in  the  state  to  the  Catholic  Church,  both  from  the  prac- 
tical as  well  as  the  ceremonious  point  of  view,  as  was  the  case 
in  the  old  Italian  state. 

At  all  events  the  fundamental  aim  of  Fascist  policy  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  achieved. 

What  is  the  Fascist  policy?  The  Fascist  policy  with  re- 
gard to  religion  corresponds  exactly  to  the  Machiavellian  posi- 
tion. Religion  is  an  instrument  of  the  state.  It  has  no  value 
in  itself  and  no  absolute  value  but  assumes  a  value  propor- 
tionate to  its  social  utility  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  found. 
Catholicism  is  considered  by  Fascists  as  a  creation  of  the  Italian 
genius  and  a  special  Italian  heritage,  carrying  in  its  train  and 
diffusing  among  the  peoples  of  the  world  the  Roman  spirit. 
In  foreign  policy  Fascism  supports  Catholicism  because  the 
growth  of  Catholicism  also  implies  the  growth  of  Italian  in- 
fluence. Thus  according  to  Gentile's  ideas  the  Italian  people 
are  to  be  instructed  in  the  Catholic  faith,  because  it  is  rooted 
in  Italian  history;  according  to  Rocco  it  is  the  State  which 
enfranchises  the  Church  and  uses  it  for  its  own  ends  and  not 
on  the  contrary  the  Church  which  enables  the  State,  as  a  means 
of  saving  souls. 

In  practice,  therefore,  fascism  and  Catholicism  are  in  agree- 
ment at  the  present  time;  but  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  de- 
velopments that  must  logically  come  with  time,  the  two  in- 
stitutions seem  very  far  apart;  as  far  apart  indeed  as  the 
lives  of  a  tortoise  and  a  flying-kite.  When  the  secretary  of 
the  Fascist  party,  Robert  Farinacci,  attacked  Don  Sturzo 
(leader  of  the  Popular  Party),  because  he  suspected  him  of 
anti-Fascist  tendencies  and  sympathies,  the  Holy  See  imme- 
diately replied,  proclaiming  the  cardinal's  loyalty.  When  the 
Italian  and  Fascist  government  granted  six  million  lire  to- 
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wards  an  enterprise  for  printing  Gabriel  d'Annunzio's  works, 
some  of  which  had  been  censured  by  the  Church  as  immoral 
and  all  consequently  condemned  for  contempt  of  dogma,  the 
Osscrvatore  Roma,  official  publication  of  the  Holy  See,  openly 
deplored  such  a  mark  of  honor  bestowed  on  a  heretic.  When 
the  Fascists  destroyed  as  a  political  reprisal,  many  catholic 
clubs  in  the  Brianza,  the  Pope  hastened  to  send  50,000  lire 
to  rebuild  them. 

Much  has  been  said,  at  various  times,  of  a  probable  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  Fascists,  to  solve  the  "Roman"  question, 
even  by  the  recognition  of  Papal  sovereignty  over  a  small  terri- 
tory. Such  a  territory  might  be  constituted  by  the  Sacred  Palaces, 
around  which,  in  recent  years,  the  Holy  See  has  acquired  much 
land  with  American  money  and  has  erected  many  religious  build- 
ings. It  is  impossible  to  state  how  much  truth  there  is  in  all  this. 
Hut  it  seems  certain,  however,  that  the  difficulties  of  concluding 
an  agreement,  such  as  is  desired  by  the  Fascists,  are  many,  on 
account  of  the  attitude  adopted  recently  by  the  Vatican  of 
yielding  in  practical  matters,  and  acknowledging  all  de  Facto 
governments,  but  not  compromising  an  iota  in  principle.  It 
may  also  be,  as  some  reasonably  maintain,  that  the  Vatican 
sees  in  any  such  agreement  with  the  Italian  government,  a  pos- 
sible source  of  suspicion  and  distrust  by  foreign  governments 
of  Catholic  populations,  who  might  be  prejudiced  by  over  cordial 
relations  between  the  Papacy  and  the  Italian  government. 

Whatever  truth  may  lie  in  the  various  statements,  it  is 
clear,  that,  for  the  present,  the  recognition  of  the  Papacy  is 
still  very  remote.  The  Vatican  has  forbidden  priests  to  take 
part  in  politics,  advised  Don  S'turzo  to  go  abroad,  blessed  the 
standards  of  the  Fascist  and  Balilla  party  (inclining  however 
to  the  Fascists),  but  has  never  taken  the  responsibility  of  rec- 
ognizing, in  principle,  either  the  Fascist  State  or  the  House 
of  Savoy,  in  Rome.  She  advances  slowly  her  eyes  fixed  upon 
supernational  and  secular  forces,  and  believing  that  her  rela- 
tions with  other  bodies,  merely  human  and  transient  in  nature, 
must  be  of  a  purely  temporary  character. 
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Italy  has  today  the  most  efficient  and  hard-working,  low-paid 
labor  in  the  world.  It  at  least  has  the  man-power  for  imperial 
expansion.  But  victories  in  our  machine-age  are  won  almost 
as  much  in  factories  as  on  the  battlefield.  Large  reserves,  if 
not  resources,  of  coal,  oil,  manganese,  and  other  metals  are 
essential.  Nations  find  their  international  credit  position, 
though  an  intangible  asset,  a  most  vital  one.  Indeed  the  credit 
standing  of  a  nation  tends  to  be  in  reverse  ratio  to  the  size 
of  its  army. 

N'OTHING  is  more  sterile  than  to  attempt  to  interpret 
Italian  business  conditions  exclusively  in  terms  of  fascism 
pro  or  con.  Italian  trade  started  on  an  upward  path  in  1921 
before  the  Fascist!  came  into  power.  The  fact  that  Musso- 
lini gave  Italy  a  powerful  central  government  restored  confi- 
dence in  business  circles  and  decided  many  to  bring  back  wealth 
to  Italy  and  develop  home  enterprises.  But  it  is  excessive  for 
the  Fascists  to  pride  themselves  as  responsible  for  Italy's  bril- 
liant trade  boom  in  1925.  It  was  due  partly  to  industrial  peace 
and  to  hard  work,  but  mainly  was  due  to  lira  inflation.  Ger- 
many in  1922,  with  no  central  government  worth  mentioning, 
had  a  somewhat  similar  hectic  glow  during  mark  inflation. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  rather  absurd  for  anti-Fascists  to  hold 
Mussolini  responsible  for  the  excessively  low  wages  existing 
in  Italian  industry  until  recently.  Wages  would  have  continued 
low  whether  he  were  there  or  not.  With  over  500,000  annual 
increase  in  population,  and  a  normal  surplus  of  labor,  wages 
are  naturally  low.  A  large  population  in  a  small  country 
with  small  resources  is  evidently  bound  to  be  less  well  off 
than  were  the  country  ample  and  fertile.  Before  the  war 
Italian  workers  in  some  branches  of  industry  were  down  about 
to  starvation  wages.  It  is  true  that  Mussolini  when  he  came 
into  power  was  in  accord  with  manufacturers  generally  in 
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keeping  wages  down.  He  needed  their  support  and  also  must 
have  seen  that  Italy's  ability  to  compete  abroad  is  mainly  made 
possible  through  cheap  labor. 

But  inflation  is  the  main  reason  why  wages  in  Italy  the 
last  few  years  have  'been  10-15  per  cent  below  pre-war  in  real 
value.  During  currency  inflation  wages  move  slower  than 
retail  prices.  During  deflation  retail  prices  come  down  before 
wages,  thus  during  the  shift  benefiting  labor  more.  In  recent 
months,  since  the  lira  began  to  appreciate,  wages  have  tended 
to  catch  up,  and  to  keep  pace  with  prices.  These  economic 
laws  would  have  operated  much  as  they  have,  irrespective  of 
the  government  in  power. 

Moreover,  it  is  a  distortion  of  fact  to  picture  Italian  busi- 
ness conditions  as  in  a  state  of  chaos,  and  the  country  as  on 
the  brink  of  a  Red  Terror,  when  Mussolini  and  his  Fascists 
came  into  power.  The  writer  was  in  Italy  before  and  after 
the  march  on  Rome,  and  had  no  such  impressions. 

In  the  after-war  years  Italy  passed  through  much  the  same 
social  upheavals  as  other  countries  that  made  heavy  sacrifices 
during  the  war.  The  wartime  administration  had  become  a 
sw^'len  bureaucracy  with  excessive  powers  for  times  of  peace. 
Industry  also  had  over-expanded  during  the  war,  and  in  the 
brief  posMvar  boom.  Returning  soldiers  were  ready  to  fight 
when  they  found  nothing  much  was  to  be  done  for  them.  War 
legi  ns,  bureaucrats,  trade-union  cooperatives,  were  using  their 
petty  politicians  to  get  as  much  as  they  could  out  of  the 
state  and  to  give  very  little  in  return.  These  were  all  com- 
mon post-war  signs  of  demoralization  everywhere,  accentuated 
in  Italy  owing  to  a  feeble  central  government;  but  conditions 
were  far  from  the  pictured  revolution  and  chaos. 

Italian  socialist  and  trade-union  leadership  was  conspicuously 
weak  and  irresponsible.  Badly  led,  many  of  the  rank  and  file 
swallowed  Moscow  propaganda  'bait,  hook  and  sinker.  Their 
use  of  such  slogans  as  "domination  of  the  proletariat"  was 
little  more  than  an  emotional  outburst.  An  American  manu- 
facturer with  a  large  works  in  Northern  Italy,  and  one  of 
those  occupied,  told  me  his  experience:  "The  workers,  led 
by  Moscow  agitators,  were  simple  enough  to  believe  that  in 
occupying  the  factories  they  had  started  a  world  revolution. 
At  our  plant  they  did  no  malicious  damage  to  the  machinery. 
They  tried  to  run  the  factories  instead.  During  their  thea- 
tricals I  went  out  to  play  golf  every  day.  Though  I  crossed 
the  factory  district  in  my  car,  I  was  not  molested." 

Communist  uprisings  were  not  so  peaceful  everywhere.  But 
at  no  time  did  they  become  really  a  national  menace.  Giclitti 
held  back  the  troops  so  that  the  insurgents  were  not  driven 
out  of  the  factories  as  in  Germany.  After  a  few  days,  how- 
ever, the  Reds  found  that  they  could  not  run  their  works 
without  credits,  without  raw  materials,  without  engineers,  and 
without  markets  for  their  manufactured  goods.  Revolts  soon 
collapsed  of  their  own  dead  weight. 

MUSSOLINI'S  outstanding  achievement,  though  not  ai? 
unmixed  blessing,  is  that  he  has  maintained  peace — a 
compulsory  truce — between  employers  and  labor.  He  has  been 
powerful  enough  to  impose  his  decisions  and  has  put  an  end 
to  much  petty  discord.  The  last  two  years  there  have  been 
practically  no  strikes,  while  in  1920  there  were  two  thousand, 
involving  2,314,000  workmen. 

The  only  unions  are  Fascist  dominated  unions,  and  attempted 
strikes  land  the  agitators  in  jail.  These  methods  seem  very 
relentless.  But  they  have  had  a  double  indirect  value.  They 
are  a  cutting  lesson  to  the  old  trade  union  leaders,  many  of 
whom  were  little  more  than  petty  agitators  and  politicians  with 
but  scant  concern  for  production.  Secondly,  they  have  assured 
unbroken  production  through  a  difficult  period  of  reconstruc- 
tion when  the  country  needed  maximum  output.  Italy  cannot 
afford  itself  the  luxury  of  large  scale  industrial  warfare  as 
can  Britain. 

Mussolini  has  never  minced  words  in  talking  to  the  Italian 
industrial  workers.     From  the  start  he  used  straight  from  the 
shoulder  methods,  and  abhorred  any  suggestion  of  having  hu- 
manitarian intentions.     Fascist  leaders  felt  they  could  regiment 
and  run  Italian  labor  at  home  precisely  as  manufacturers  have 
done  it  abroad.     An  explanation  of  this  attitude  was  made  mr 
by   the   late    Professor    Pantaleoni   with   whom    I    had    several 
THE  SURVBT.     It  htlpt  us,  it  identifies  you.) 
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chats  both  in  Rome  and  while  he  represented  the  League 
at  Geneva.  He  was  the  most  eloquent  interpreter  in  Italy  of 
Manchester  ideals  of  liberalism  and  laissez-faire,  and,  curious- 
ly enough,  at  the  same  time  had  'become  an  ardent  Fascist. 
In  reply  to  my  question  as  to  how  he  managed  to  reconcile  two 
seemingly  contradictory  philosophies,  he  said:  "You  Americans 
answer  the  question  in  the  way  you  make  use  of  our  Italian 
immigrant  labor.  You  put  them  in  gangs  laying  sewer  pipes. 
When  one  of  the  Italian  workmen  lays  a  pipe  the  wrong  way, 
an  Irish  foreman  clouts  him  one  over  the  ear.  If  he  con- 
tinues to  blunder,  he  hits  him  again.  The  third  time  the  work- 
man lays  the  pipe  correctly.  That  is  precisely  what  we  are 
doing  here.  There  is  work  to  be  done  and  we  are  using  what- 
ever means  are  necessary  to  do  it." 

Mussolini  is  as  completely  master  of  the  Italian  busi- 
ness world  as  he  is  of  Italy's  home  or  foreign  political 
affairs.  Today  he  is  facing  opposition  of  the  manufacturers 
for  contracting  credit,  just  as  three  years  ago  he  met  bitter 
labor  opposition  for  contracting  wages.  Judging  from  his  dec- 
laration he  feels  himself  strong  enough  to  manage  both.  In 
his  youth  he  was  a  syndicalist  and  an  anti-capitalist.  Later 
when  the  Fascist!  were  growing  in  power,  he  became  a  de- 
fender of  property  and  had  the  support  of  Italian  business 
circles.  A  few  years  ago  he  was  a  free-trader  and  is  now 
an  outspoken  protectionist.  Before  the  Fascists  captured  the 
government,  Mussolini  came  out  for  stripping  the  state  of  its 
participation  in  business.  But  now  that  he  runs  the  state,  he 
daily  finds  new  fields  for  intervention. 

Paternalism  exceeds  that  of  any  country  with  the  exception 
of  Soviet  Russia.  Mussolini  intervened  to  restrict  forward 
dealings  on  the  exchange.  He  dominates  the  Italian  banks, 
and  controls  credit  with  an  iron  hand.  No  domestic  or 
foreign  financing  can  be  undertaken  without  first  getting 
his  approval.  The  government  keeps  close  control  over  ex- 
ports and  imports.  His  authority  extends  even  to  domestic 
life,  such  as  regulating  the  price  of  bread. 

For  a  time  after  coming  into  power  Mussolini  continued 
plans  for  denationalization  in  line  with  the  fascist  program  of 
1921.  The  telephone  service  ahout  a  year  ago  was  given  over 
to  private  enterprise,  but  nothing  has  been  done — and  rightly 
not— to  shift  post  and  telegraph.  There  was  some  talk  of 
organizing  the  railways  as  a  private  company.  But  in  the 
meantime  a  deficit  of  1,500,000,000  lire  in  1921-1922  was  con- 
verted by  1924-25  into  a  surplus  of  170,000,000  lire.  The  rea- 
son first  given  for  not  denationalizing  was  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  find  buyers  unless  the  railways  were  on  a  paying 
basis.  But  once  on  a  paying  basis,  Fascists  argued,  there  was 
no  longer  a  reason  to  dispose  of  them.  But  the  decisive  factor 
was  Mussolini's  own  change  of  policy. 

The  real  test  of  Mussolini's  buisness  ability,  however,  will 
be  in  the  way  he  brings  the  country  from  an  inflated  currency, 
and  an  inflated  business  situation  through  to  sound  stabilized 
conditions.  Italian  business  is  still  over-inflated.  About  1,000 
new  companies  have  been  created  each  year.  There  are  three 
times  as  many  textile  companies  and  four  times  as  many  silk 
firms  as  there  were  before  the  war.  Italy  has  about  forty 
motor  manufacturers,  while  the  United  States  today  has  be- 
come too  small  for  half-a-dozen.  The  most  notable  expansion 
has  been  that  in  the  rayon  industry  to  a  position  where  Italy's 
production  of  rayon  is  only  second  to  that  of  the  United  States. 
Although  Italy's  national  wealth  is  but  slightly  larger  than 
what  it  was  before  the  war,  there  are  twice  as  many  banks 
now  as  then,  and  their  nominal  lire  capital  is  about  six  times 
greater.  On  real  stabilization  many  must  fail  or  be  merged. 
Mussolini  has  in  recent  speeches  advocated  progressive  cur- 
rency deflation.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  he  will  carry 
it  out.  His  dilemma  is  a  serious  one.  Should  he  not  stabilize 
shortly,  business  conditions  are  bound  to  get  worse  through 
increasing  uncertainty  about  lire  exchange,  owing  to  its  wide 
fluctuations.  On  the  other  hand,  stabilization — a  step  which 
must  be  taken  sooner  or  later — is  bound  to  mean  momentary 
business  depression,  some  closing  down  of  factories,  and  in  put- 
ting Fascist!  among  others  out  of  work.  Within  the  next  six 
months  Mussolini  will  have  ample  opportunity  to  show  whether 
he  will  face  these  difficulties  as  daringly  as  he  has  political 
ones,  and  with  the  necessary  greater  understanding  of  inter- 
national business  realities. 
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FASCIST  SYNDICALISM 

(Continued  from  page  727) 


association,  even  for  philanthropic  or  athletic  purposes!  He 
alone  of  the  governments  of  the  world  is  able  to  face  hard 
times  stoutly,  even  when  he  has  made  mistakes.  He  can  screw 
on  more  taxes,  reduce  the  amount  of  wheat  in  the  national 
ration,  add  another  hour  to  the  working  day,  put  a  ban  upon 
idleness  and  extravagance  (even  among  capitalists)  and  dare 
his  "organism"  not  to  like  it!  In  the  face  of  an  economic 
depression  which  has  just  begun  to  <be  serious  to  internal  com- 
merce within  the  last  year,  he  adopts  the  heroic  remedy  of 
deflation — because  with  currency  inflation  Fascism  has  seen 
the  adverse  trade  balance  increase  yearly  under  its  regime: 
over  five  billion  lire  for  1924,  over  seven  billion  lire  for  1925, 
for  1926  almost  one  billion  for  each  of  the  first  seven  months. 

In  the  face  of  a  sadly  lost  "battle  of  wheat"  (for  last  year's 
crop  has  fallen  off  somewhere  around  15  or  20  per  cent  from 
the  good  record  of  1925)  times  in  Italy  are  not  such  as  would 
gladden  Republicans.  There  is  a  great  shortage  of  working 
capital,  and  an  alarming  increase  in  bankruptcies  and  bank 
failures.  Yet  Mussolini  retains  his  grip  upon  the  situation, 
balances  very  favorably  at  least  the  state's  public  budget, 
achieves  a  forced  loan  through  long  term  conversion  of  the 
internal  debt,  offers  to  decrease  the  circulation  of  currency, 
hopes  to  increase  his  borrowings  from  benevolent  Wall  Street, 
and  keeps  up  his  building  program  for  grandiose  monuments 
and  the  navy  and  merchant  marine  that  will  launch  "Italy's 
destiny  upon  the  sea."  The  index  figure  for  the  cost  of  living 
mounted  steadily,  until  the  forced  balancing  of  exports  with 
imports  in  October,  1926,  and  the  rapid  appreciation  in  the 
value  of  the  lira.  On  the  other  hand  wages  had  dropped 
by  1926  to  30  per  cent  below  even  the  levels  of  1921-1922,  so 
that  the  Italian  laborer  is  now  the  worst  paid  in  all  Europe1: 
and  still  the  grip  of  Fascism  is  unrelaxed  and  such  industry 
as  can  get  business  need  never  fear  labor  troubles.  No  wonder 
the  eyes  of  hard-pressed  industrialists  in  other  countries  are 
turned  worshipfully  toward  Fascism. 

Clearly  it  is  a  new  kind  of  syndicalism — this  fascist  brand, 
and  no  relative  of  the  Wobblies.  Yet  at  the  risk  of  posing  as 
a  prophet  about  the  most  opportunist  and  consequently  the 
most  prophetically  impossible  movement  in  modern  history, 
I  offer  the  surmise  that  the  very  syndicalism  through  which 
Italian  labor  is  just  now  being  punished  for  its  revolutionary 
excesses  of  1919-1921  will  be  the  ultimate  means  of  enforcing 
constitutional  responsibility  upon  its  masters. 

A  DICTATORSHIP,  even  when  it  is  supported  by  so 
/V.  disciplined  an  oligarchy  as  the  Fascist  militia  has  been 
made  since  Farinacci  yielded  to  the  ascendance  of  Federzoni 
and  Turati,"  must  rely  in  periods  of  profound  economic 
distress  upon  a  more  widespread  control  of  all  the  centers  of 
possible  resistance  than  is  possible  through  merely  the  external 
control  of  military  bodies  and  the  negative  suppression  of  all 
open  criticism.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  he  has  captured  the 
possible  centers  of  resistance — the  syndicates  of  labor;  to  com- 
plete the  coup  he  has  abolished  both  the  Communist  labor 
unions  and  the  more  moderate  unions  by  putting  the  arbitrary 
power  of  "controlling"  their  funds  and  even  of  dissolving  them 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  his  provincial  prefects.  In  the  stead 
of  the  old  unions  he  has  caused  the  Fascist  "corporations" 
to  be  recognized  by  law  as  the  only  spokesman  for  labor  under 
compulsory  arbitration.  These  Fascist  organizations  of  labor 
need  number  legally  only  10  per  cent  of  the  laborers  in  a 
given  craft  of  a  given  district.  The  Fascist  leaders  may  select 
and  reject  members  on  the  grounds  of  good  or  bad  "nation- 
alistic" belief  and  performance.  The  prefect  acting  for  the 
central  government  may  likewise  reject  the  leaders  selected 
even  by  the  Fascist  oligarchy  within  the  syndicates.  All  the 
laborers  and  public  servants  in  Italy,  however,  must  pay  dues 
to  the  Fascist  syndicates.  They  have  over  them  a  dual  control 
by  a  party  oligarchy  supervised  in  turn  by  autocratic  centraliza- 
tion. At  one  time  the  membership  of  the  Fascist  syndicates 

1  See   The  Results   of   Fascism   by    "J."    Foreign   Affairs,   July    1926,   and 
the  monthly   reports  of  the   International    Labor   Bureau   at   Geneva. 

2  Not    the    "old    socialist    leader"    as    the    Fascist    press   would    make    one 
believe,  but  a  younger  man   who  has  "arrived"   since  the  war. 
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threatened  to  be  swamped  by  the  influx  of  non-Fascists;  as 
the  number  moved  above  two  million  the  Fascists  saw  their 
danger  and  began  to  "purge"  their  syndicates  of  all  but  the 
faithful.  Mussolini  himself  has  taken  the  Ministry  of  Corpora- 
tions, to  add  the  vast  weight  of  his  personal  prestige  to  the 
task  of  disciplining  labor  for  the  economic  'battle  which  Italy 
must  fight  for  her  new  imperial  ambitions.  Since  November  5, 
1926,  he  has  even  more  drastically  "purged"  the  Fascist  party 
and  the  corporations  of  critics. 

All  this  is  very  much  like  the  technique  employed  by 
bolshevism  to  keep  the  democratic  tendencies  in  the  Soviets 
from  getting  out  of  hand.  But  Mussolini  has  been  more  suc- 
cessful. Bolshevism  is  split  internally  over  the  method  required 
to  deal  with  a  peasantry  stubbornly  and  even  pugnaciously 
opposed  to  the  practice  of  Marxian  doctrine.  Fascism,  as  long 
as  Mussolini  can  keep  the  peace  between  Federzoni's  clerical 
nationalists  and  Farinacci's  old  anti-clerical  and  "violent" 
Fascists,  is  in  supreme  and  undisputed  control  of  the  agrarian 
South  of  Italy,  of  the  Roman  and  official  center,  and  even  of 
the  industrial  North,  through  the  tentacles  of  the  Fascist 
corporations.  It  has  expelled  Dom  Sturzo,  the  leader  of  the 
peasant's  Catholic  Popolari  party  of  the  South,  possessed  it- 
self through  Fascist  lieutenants  of  the  peasants  cooperatives 
and  the  cooperative  banks.  It  has  given  the  landlords  the  same 
whip  hand  over  the  peasants  that  the  industrialists  have  over 
their  workers.  Many  of  the  cooperative  enterprizes  have  been 
sabotaged  or  ruined  by  the  more  forthright  of  the  old  Fascists. 
When  Padovani,  a  good  "violent"  Fascist,  began  to  protest  at 
the  exploitation  of  his  honest  terrorism  by  the  class  of  land- 
lords whom  Dom  Sturzo  had  called  "the  rotten  old  men," 
he  had  to  get  out  of  fascism. 

The  incidence  of  taxation  upon  the  necessities  of  life,  sugar, 
tea,  coffee,  even  salt,  with  the  abolition  of  inheritance  taxes 
and  taxes  upon  such  luxuries  as  jewelry,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
significant  foregoing  by  the  state  of  a  tax  upon  wine  which 
had  returned  yearly  almost  five  hundred  million  lire,  seem 
to  the  harsher  critics  of  fascism  to  raise  a  fine  distinction  be- 
tween legalized  and  illegal  theft.  That  of  course  raises  the 
question  as  to  property  rights  and  human  values  which  fascism 
has  settled  with  a  club. 

Mussolini's  experiment  in  controlling  the  economic  life  of 
Italy  uses  the  machinery  of  state  expropriation  just  as  com- 
munism does,  with  the  highly  important  difference  that  it  is 
labor  and  the  smaller  salaried  classes  who  are  regimented  and 
expropriated  of  their  rights  instead  of  the  bankers  and  in- 
dustrialists. 

In  all  fairness,  however,  one  ought  to  admit  the  premise  of 
fascist  theory:  desperate  times  sometimes  can  be  met  only 
by  desperate  remedies.  It  does  not  follow  that  fascism  is  the 
remedy.  Italy  is  faced  by  a  growing  population  which  can 
not  be  supported  by  her  own  resources,  even  with  the  cheapest 
labor  and  the  lowest  standard  of  living  in  Europe.  Forty-two 
million  people  with  a  birth-rate  that  indicates  a  real  obedience 
to  the  injunctions  of  Catholicism  against  birth-control  measures 
in  remarkable  contrast  to  the  practice  of  France,  a  fast  grow- 
ing nation  increasing  and  suffering  poverty  in  that  peninsular 
shaped  like  a  boot:  it  all  reminds  one  of  the  Little  Old 
Woman  Who  Lived  in  the  Shoe.  But  before  the  war  Italy 
did  not  have  "so  many  children  she  didn't  know  what  to  do." 
She  exported  cheap  labor  at  the  rate  of  well  over  a  half- 
million  a  year  and  received  as  a  credit  item  the  savings  of 
these  thrifty  Italian  emigrants  through  credit  remittances — 
her  largest  single  export,  visible  or  invisible.  Even  so  she  was 
hard-pressed  enough. 

TUST  after  the  war,  which  killed  only  her  best  producers, 
J  no/a  bene,  she  began  to  find  the  doors  of  these  most 
profitable  labor  markets  in  the  great  industrial  countries  closed 
to  her.  It  is  true  that  France  offered  a  temporary  outlet 
during  the  boom  of  restoring  the  devastated  regions;  it  is  true 
that  fascism  itself  managed  to  rid  the  industrial  regions  of 
North  Italy  in  addition  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
emigrants  from  1919  to  1922,  of  a  number  of  non-fascist 
workers  who  fled  the  humors  of  castor  oil  and  the  bastinatura 
alia  style.  But  in  spite  of  the  new  possibilities  in  South  America 
of  absorbing  at  least  one  hundred  thousand  Italian  immigrants 
each  year,  the  closing  down  of  the  American  door  to  cheap 
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labor  in  1923-24  was  a  terrific  blow.  What  was  the  way  out 
Certainly  not  birth-control.  The  recent  law  against  it  i 
particularly  harsh  and  there  is  a  heavy  tax  on  bachelors 
Mussolini  has  tried  several  answers:  they  may  all  be  summei 
up  under  the  formula  of  political  imperialism  yoked  to  thi 
service  of  economic  expansion.  North  Africa  has  so  far  beei 
a  grievous  practical  disappointment.  To  plant  agricultura 
latifundia  after  the  old  Roman  fashion  requires  a  degree  o 
state  aid  that  is  sadly  lacking  in  a  country  so  poor  in  capita 
as  modern  Italy.  The  recent  entente  with  England  for  thi 
economic  exploitation  of  Abysinnia,  the  treaty  with  Spain  ap 
parently  aimed  at  a  redistribution  of  North  Africa  at  thi 
expense  of  France  may  have  an  ultimate  economic  value— 
and  again  they  may  not.  Albania,  reduced  practically  to  ai 
Italian  protected  state,  is  of  doubtful  economic  value.  War: 
on  a  modern  scale  are  a  costly  business.  In  any  case  there  i: 
no  return  predicable  that  will  attract  foreign  capital.  Thi 
profitable  Near  East  is  not  to  be  shared  in  without  dispossess 
ing  France,  England,  or  a  newly  formidable  Turkey,  ovei 
whose  shoulder  looms  the  grinning  Bolshevik. 

So  Mussolini  has  perforce  turned  back  upon  the  forlon 
hope  of  making  Italy  pay  her  own  way  by  still  cheaper  labor 
He  is  making  a  truly  heroic  struggle  to  industrialize  a  countrj 
(deprived  of  coal  and  raw  materials)  to  a  degrgee  that  will  en- 
able it  to  win  foreign  markets  from  a  competition  already  geared 
up  for  a  struggle  to  the  death  in  the  face  of  a  shrinkage  ir 
world  trade.  One  begins  to  see  the  logic  behind  his  placatior 
of  capital  and  his  regimentation  of  labor.  He  believes,  ap- 
parently implicitly,  in  the  dynamic  of  uncontrolled  gain.  Tc 
that  end  he  has  turned  over  most  public  services  to  privat< 
hands,  has  aided  with  huge  state  subsidies  the  private  enter- 
prize,  now  developing  hydro-electric  power  in  Italy's  moun- 
tains to  supply  the  lack  of  coal,  and  has  brought  Italy  in  a  few 
years  to  second  place  in  annual  ship  construction.  He  hopes 
by  means  of  a  powerful  merchant  marine,  manned  by  the 
cheapest  marine  labor,  to  make  it  worth  while  for  foreign 
capital  to  set  up  factories  in  Italy  to  which  raw  materials 
may  be  so  cheaply  transported  and  in  which  they  may  be  sc 
cheaply  manufactured  that  Italy  may  become  a  great  indus- 
trial and  exporting  nation.  Capital  is  panicky  about  countries 
with  unsound  currency;  hence  deflation,  painful  as  it  is.  Capital 
is  naturally  attracted  by  low  manufacturing  costs  through  low 
wages  and  "disciplined"  labor;  hence  the  Fascist  syndicates. 

The  essential  question  is  whether  the  economic  condition  of 
Italy  is  so  desperate  as  to  warrant  Mussolini's  methods,  and 
whether  his  Fascist  syndicates  will  have  the  function  which 
he  hopes. 

UNDER  fascism  an  artificial  impetus  has  been  given  to  the 
industrialization  of  Italy.  By  affording  plentiful  employ- 
ment during  a  period  of  inflation  and  of  state-aided  capitalistic 
preparation  for  a  period  of  industrial  boom,  fascism  has  really 
discouraged  emigration  from  seeking  new  channels.  Emigra- 
tion has  fallen  off  constantly  until  in  the  last  year  it  reached 
about  one-eighth  of  the  pre-war  volume.  Although  Fascism 
professes  to  be  attempting  to  encourage  it,  it  has  by  its  policy 
of  controlling  Italians  abroad  actually  discouraged  the  willing- 
ness of  the  British  Dominions,  of  South  American  countries 
and  other  possible  outlets  to  absorb  more  Italian  labor. 
Fascism  has  said  through  //  Duce  and  through  such  spokes- 
men as  Count  Cippico  at  Williamstown,  "We  must  have  more 
room,  peaceably,  if  possible.  .  .  .  But  we  are  a  prolific  and 
a  vigorous  people  with  the  future  before  us.  We  must  have 
more  room  in  which  to  keep  the  natural  overflow  of  our 
population."  Tightening  the  Italian  belt  is  a  temporary  neces- 
sity. Is  fascism  more  apt  to  tighten  it  than  it  is  to  seek  the 
easv  solution  of  war  that  really  solves  nothing? 

The  syndicates  of  labor  may  offer  the  key  to  whatever 
solution  is  attempted.  They  are,  the  Fascist  Grand  Council 
has  declared,  to  receive  equal  representation  in  the  reorganized 
senate  with  the  representatives  of  the  employers,  although 
provision  is  made  for  unlimited  swamping  by  crown  (that  is 
to  say,  Fascist)  nominations  for  life  seats  from  other  inter- 
ests— one  imagines  the  bankers  and  the  nobility  and  the  army 
officers'  caste.  As  yet  the  scheme  of  compulsory  arbitration 
has  worked,  as  Mussolini  promised  Benni,  the  head  of  the 
Industrialists  Federation  that  it  would  when  promulgated  by 
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the  Fascist  Grand  Council  last  December,  so  as  "not  to  inter- 
fere with  production."  That  means  that  it  has  operated  to 
lower  wages  whenever  necessary;  Mussolini  has  lowered 
them  on  a  general  scale  by  the  simple  device  of  increasing  the 
hours  without  increasing  wages — through  a  royal  decree.  Of 
course  the  loyal  Fascist  corporations  "requested"  the  act.  His 
position  as  the  fountain  of  all  law  under  the  Fascist  State 
makes  his  decrees  certain  of  legal  validity.  The  Grand  Council 
of  the  Fascist  Party  is  his  only  real  adviser.  The  nationalists 
continue  to  control  it. 

The  Fascist  syndicates  are  also  extended  to  all  the  arts 
and  professions,  and  compulsorily  imposed  upon  the  Judiciary 
as  well  as  all  other  civil  servants.  Although  fascism  is  thus 
made  universal,  representation  is  not ;  for  the  leaders  of  all 
syndicates  must  be  acceptable  to  the  central  government.  All 
civil  servants  who  are  "not  in  complete  sympathy"  with 
fascism  are  deprived  of  office. 

Manifestly  it  is  too  early  to  say  what  the  possibilities  of 
this  system  are.  It  has  been  described  as  a  socialistic  experi- 
ment. If  Mussolini  were  in  a  position  to  dictate  terms  to 
capital  it  might  indeed  become  socialistic  to  the  degree  that 
it  enforced  organic  collectivism,  although  it  would  not  become 
a  state  collectivism  that  was  democratically  responsible.  It  is 
not  beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  if  private  capital 
cannot  be  attracted  to  Italy,  Mussolini  may  turn  fascism  into 
Bolshevism.  He  is,  as  he  has  said,  no  dogmatist.  Rule  he 
will,  and  keep  Italy  producing  he  must.  On  the  other  hand 
the  necessity  of  placating  their  followers  may  force  the  Fascist 
heads  of  the  syndicates  more  and  more  in  the  direction  that 
Turati  has  taken  of  being  really  representative  of  the  inter- 
ests of  labor.  Fascism  may  in  this  fashion  gradually  constitu- 
tionalize  the  processes  of  government  and  move  away  from 
the  dictatorship. 

IN  other  words,  if  the  syndicates,  hierarchically  organized, 
do  not  offer  a  means  of  constitutional  control,  the  dictator- 
ship is  apt  to  have  to  move  in  one  or  two  directions: 
either  it  must  lean  more  heavily  upon  capital,  strive  to  depress 
wages  still  further,  and  use  the  man  power  of  Italy  as  if  it 
were  so  much  coal  to  be  consumed  as  economically  as  possible; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  begin  to  control  capital  more 
rigidly  than  it  has  so  far  dared  to  do,  moving  further  and 
further  toward  a  real  state  socialism.  Its  economic  position 
is  desperate,  partly  because  of  the  very  nature  of  the  Italian 
racial  and  economic  setting,  partly  because  fascism  has  at- 
tempted the  desperate  expedient  of  increasing  its  share  in  an 
industrial  competition  for  which  it  is  not  naturally  fitted.  If 
Mussolini  can  succeed  in  placating  the  Pope  to  etatisme 
and  fascist  education  glorifying  the  state ;  in  welding  Italy 
into  a  nation  in  which  the  agricultural  South  is  no  longer  ex- 
ploited by  the  industrial  North,  and  in  which  there  is  a  true 
sense  of  commonwealth;  if  he  can  without  a  real  war  secure 
more  colonies  and  adequate  outlets  for  Italian  emigration; 
if  he  can  shape  a  workable  basis  for  constitutionalizing  consent 
through  the  syndicates  so  that  the  new  Italy  will  not  perish 
with  him — he  will  go  down  in  the  record  of  history  as  perhnns 
the  most  remarkable  European  figure  of  our  generation.  His 
task  is  complicated  by  the  mistakes  of  violence  that  he  has 
made,  by  the  distrust  which  his  remarks  on  foreign  policy 
have  inspired — even  if  they  were,  as  Fascists  insist,  intended 
only  for  home  consumption.  He  does  not  lack  will  or  courage 
to  push  through  his  experiments.  But  his  fatal  defect  as  the 
savior  of  Italy  is  apt  to  come  from  the  fact  that  his  whole 
policy  is  based  upon  a  philosophy  of  force,  economic  and 
actual.  Force  may  be  necessary  to  overcome  anarchistic  dis- 
integration. It  can  never  create  positive  social  solutions.  Yet 
both  the  wings  of  fascism — the  Catholic  nationalist  right  wing 
and  the  anti-clerical  violent  left  wing,  led  respectively  by 
Federzoni  and  by  Farinacci — are  equally  committed  to  force. 
If  the  syndicates  become  really  representative  of  Italian  in- 
dustry, and  if  leaders  are  developed  capable  of  educating  the 
Italian  people  into  constitutional  morality,  Mussolini  will  have 
served  Italy  as  the  great  law-givers  of  Athens  did:  by  a 
period  of  social  discipline  he  will  have  prepared  for  a  freer 
age.  It  may  be  too  much  to  hope ;  but  unless  that  hope  is  not  a 
vain  one  there  will  be  an  aftermath  for  fascism  blacker  than 
its  own  black  emblem. 
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social  workers  and  to  maintain  standards  in 
psychiatric  social  work.  President,  Mrs. 
Maida  H.  Solomon,  74  Kenwood  Road.  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts;  Secretary,  Kathleen 
Ormsby,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  N.  Y.  C. 

AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE 

— President,  Margaret  Sanger,  104  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  Objects:  To  edu- 
cate American  people  in  the  various  aspects 
of  the  dangers  of  uncontrolled  procreation; 
to  establish  centers  where  married  persons 
may  receive  contraceptive  advice  from  duly 
licensed  physicians.  Life  membership  $1.00; 
Birth  Control  Review  (monthly  magazine) 
$2.00  per  year. 


AMERICAN  CHILD  HEALTH  ASSO- 
CIATION—370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
Herbert  Hoover,  President;  Philip  yan 
Ingen,  M.D.,  Secretary,  S.  J.  Crumbine, 
M.D.,  General  Executive.  Objects:  Sound 
promotion  of  child  health,  especially  in  co- 
operation with  the  official  health  and  edu- 
cation agencies. 


AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ORGAN- 
IZATIONS FOR  THE  HARD  OF 
HEARING — promotes  the  cause  of  the 
hard  of  hearing;  assists  in  forming  organi- 
zations. Pres.,  -Dr.  Gordon  Berry;  Field 
Secretary,  Miss  Betty  Wright,  1601  35th 
St.  N.W.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSO- 
CIATION— Alice  L.  Edwards,  executive 
secretary,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  com- 
munity. Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home 
Economics:  office  of  editor,  617  Mills  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C.;  of  business  manager, 
1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CON- 
TROL OF  CANCER -Dr.  George  A. 
Soper,  managing  director,  25  West  43rd 
Street,  New  York.  To  collect,  collate  and 
disseminate  information  concerning  the  symp- 
toms, diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention. 
Publications  free  on  request.  Annual  mem- 
bership dues,  $5.00. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION—370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
To  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the 
social  hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound 
sex  education,  to  combat  prostitution  and  sex 
delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to 
advise  in  organization  of  state  and  local 
social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 


CHILD  WELFARE  COMMITTEE  OF 
AMERICA,  Inc — 730  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York.  To  secure  home  life  for  no_rmal 
dependent  children  in  preference  to  insti- 
tutions; tc  secure  Mothers  Allowance  laws 
in  states  having  none;  to  urge  adequate  ap- 
propriations for  home  aid;  to  promote  proper 
laws  affecting  adoption,  boarding  out  and 
placing  out  of  dependent  children;  to  aid 
in  the  enforcement  of  these  laws.  States 
Council  of  Committee  comprises  volunteer 
representatives  in  practically  every  state. 
Sophie  Irene  Loeb,  President;  Governor 
Alfred  E.  Smith,  Honorary  President; 
Margaret  Woodrow  Wilson,  First  Vice- 
President;  Edward  Fisher  Brown,  Executive 
Secretary. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  VILLAGE,  INCOR- 
PORATED—Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudson,  New 
York.  A  national,  non-sectarian  training 
school  scientifically  equipped  for  the  study, 
education  and  development  of  problem  boys 
and  girls,  on  commitment  and  by  private 
arrangement — ages  7  to  16.  Supported  large- 
ly by  voluntary  contributions.  For  further 
information  address  Leon  C.  Faulkner,  Man- 
aging Director. 


COUNCIL    OF    WOMEN    FOR    HOME 

MISSIONS  — 156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
Composed  of  22  Protestant  national  women's 
mission  boards.  Florence  E.  Quinlan,  Exec- 
utive Secretary. 

Work  among  Farm  and  Cannery  Migrants, 

Summer     service     for     college     students, 

Laura  H.   Parker,   Executive  Supervisor. 
Bureau  of  Reference  for  Migrating  People, 

follow-up  of   New   Americans,    Raymond 

E.   Cole.   Executive. 


EYE  SIGHT  CONSERVATION  COUN- 
CIL OF  AMERICA  —  L.  W.  Wallace. 

President;  Guy  A.  Henry,  General-Director, 
Times  Bldg.,  New  York.  Conducts  a  na- 
tional educational  campaign  to  promote  eye 
hygiene.  Urges  correction  of  eye  defects, 
protection  against  hazards,  proper  lighting. 
Comprehensive  publications — lantern  slides — 
lecture  material.  Cooperation  of  social 
agencies  invited. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN 

AMERICA — Constituted  by  28  Protestant 
communions.  Rev.  C.  S.  Macfarland  and 
Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  Gen.  See's;  105  E.  22nd 
St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Dept.  of  Research  and  Education,  Rev.  F. 

E.  Johnson,   Sec*y. 

Commissions:  Church  and  Social  Service. 
Rev.  W.  M.  Tippy,  See'y;  International 
Justice  and  Goodwill:  Rev.  S.  L.  Gulick, 
Sec'y;  Church  and  Race  Relations:  Dr. 
G.  E.  Haynes,  Sec'y. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— Trains  Negro  and 
Indian  youth  for  community  service.  Ad- 
vanced courses:  agriculture,  builders,  busi- 
ness, home-economics,  normal.  Publishes 
"Southern  Workman"  and  free  material  on 
Negro  problems.  J.  E.  Gregg,  principal. 

HUDSON  GUILD— 436  West  27th  Street. 
Dr.  John  L.  Elliott,  head  worker.  Non- 
sectarian  neighborhood-house:  organized  to 
make  effective  in  the  community  better  ways 
of  living  and  working  together  thru  co- 
operative effort.  Social,  educational,  recrea- 
tional activities  for  men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren. Health  work;  Athletics;  Neighborhood 
Theatre;  Mental  Hygiene  clinic.  Supported 
by  voluntary  contributions  and  memberships. 


Fair  Weather 

"PVERYBODY    talks    about    the 
weather,"    said    Mark    Twain, 
"but  nobody  ever  does  anything  about 
it." 

So  it  is  with  many  of  us.  We  talk 
about  crime  waves  and  the  immorality 
of  the  young  and  the  apathy  toward 
religion,  but  we  don't  do  much  about  it. 

The  easy  thing  to  do  is  write  a  letter 
to  the  newspapers,  or  to  form  a  com- 
mittee, or  to  tell  the  world — or  Con- 
gress. But  before  we  do  any  of  those 
things  we  should  have  a  grounding  of 
facts. 

The  organizations  on  this  page  have 
spent  thousands  of  dollars  and  years 
of  time  in  getting  at  the  facts.  Long 
ago  they  passed  the  stage  of  merely 
talking;  they  are  the  ones  who  are 
doing  something  about  it. 

Will  you  give  them  your  support? 
They  wil!  welcome  your  interest  and 
in  many  cases  will  give  you  something 
concrete  to  do. 

Let's  have  a  little  fair  weather. 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  METHODS  OF 
PREVENTING    DELINQUENCY — 

Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  executive  director 
50  East  42nd  Street,  New  York.  To  pnv 
mote  the  adoption  of  sound  methods  in  this 
field,  with  particular  reference  to  psychiatric 
clinics,  visiting  teacher  work,  and  training 
for  these  and  similar  services;  to  conduct 
related  studies,  education  and  publication; 
and  to  interpret  the  work  of  the  Common- 
wealth Fund  Program  for  the  Prevention  of 
Delinquency. 


THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  NON- 
PARTISAN  ASSOCIATION -6  E.  39th 
Street,  New  York  City.  Charles  C.  Bauer, 

director.  An  Association  supplying  factual 
information  about  the  League  of  Nations, 
World  Court  and  the  International  Labor 
Office,  in  an  effort  to  give  Americans  a  true 
picture  of  the  effectiveness  of  these  organi- 
zations. Literature,  educational  material,  a 
speakers'  bureau,  a  film,  slides,  exhibits,  an^ 
a  reference  library,  are  available  to  the  r-'u- 
lie.  Memberships_  which  include  subscription 
to  the  Association's  monthly  publication, 
range  from  $1.00  to  $100. 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS— Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president; 
Miss  Mabel  Cratty,  general  secretary,  600 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City.  This 
organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive 
and  traveling  secretaries  to  cover  work  in 
the  United  States  in  1,034  local  Y.  W. 
C.  A.'s  on  behalf  of  the  industrial,  business, 
student,  foreign  born,  Indian.  Colored  and 
younger  girls.  It  has  159  American  secre- 
taries at  work  in  49  centers  in  the  Orient, 
Latin  America  and  Europe. 


NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMIT- 
TEE— Wiley  H.  Swift,  acting  general  sec- 
retary, 215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  To 
improve  child  labor  legislation;  to  conduct 
investigation  in  local  communities;  to  advise 
on  administration;  to  furnish  information. 
Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10.  $25  and 
$100  includes  monthly  publication,  "The 
American  Child." 


NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSO- 
CIATION, INC._(est.  1912,  incorp.  1914), 
70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  (tel.  Chelsea  8774). 
Promotes  as  its  chief  object  the  building  of 
character  in  the  children  of  America  through 
the  harmonious  development  of  their  bodies, 
minds,  and  spirits.  Its  method  is,  in  co- 
operation with  other  organizations,  to  orig- 
inate and  disseminate  educational  material  in 
the  form  of  posters,  books,  bulletins,  charts, 
slides,  and  insignia.  Through  its  "Knight- 
hood of  Youth  it  provides  homes,  schools 
and  church  schools  with  a  method  of  char- 
acter training  through  actual  practice.  Offi- 
cers: Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  Pres.;  Charles 
F.  Powlison.  Gen.  Sec'y. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR 
MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC.-Dr.  William 
H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charles 
P.  Emerson,  president;  Dr.  Frankwood  E. 
Williams,  medical  director;  Dr.  Clarence  J. 
D'Alton,  executive  assistant;  Clifford  W. 
Beers,  secretary;  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene, 
mental  and  nervous  disorders,  feebleminded- 
ness, epilepsy,  inebriety,  delinquency,  and 
other  mental  problems  in  human  behavior, 
education,  industry  psychiatric  social  serv- 
ice, etc.  "Mental  Hygiene,"  quarterly,  $3.00 
a  year;  "Mental  Hygiene  Bulletin,"  month- 
ly, $.50  a  year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE 
PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS — 

Lewis  H.  Carris,  managing  director;  Mrs. 
Winifred  Hathaway,  associate  director;  Dr. 
B.  Franklin  Royer,  medical  director,  and 
Miss  Eleanor  P.  Brown,  secretary;  370 
Seventh  Ave.,  New  York.  Objects:  To  fur- 
nish information,  exhibits,  Untertl  slides, 
lectures,  personal  service  for  local  organiza- 
tions and  legislation,  publish  literature  of 
movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost. 
Includes  New  York  State  Committee. 
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NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 

WORK — John  A.  Lapp,  president,  Chicago, 
III.;  Howard  R.  Knight,  secretary,  277  E. 
Long  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  conference 
is  an  organization  to  discuss  the  principles 
of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each 
year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes 
in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the 
meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin. 
The  fifty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Con- 
ference will  be  held  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
May  11-18,  1927.  Proceedings  are  sent  free 
of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of 
a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 

NATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  PARENTS 
AND  TEACHERS-Mrs.  A.  H.  Reeve, 
President,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Watkins,  Executive 
Secretary,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C.  To  develop  cooperation 
between  home  and  school,  and  an  informed 
public  opinion  which  will  secure  highest  ad- 
vantages for  all  children. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL,  CHURCH  MIS- 
SION OF  HELP 1133  Broadway,  New 

York.  Agency  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
dealing  with  problems  of  unadjusted  youth 
through  social  case  work  method.  Fifteen 
units  have  been  established,  maintaining 
staffs  of  trained  case  workers  in  nine  states. 

THE  NATIONAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
FOR  INSTITUTION  EXECUTIVES 

AND  OTHER  WORKERS_At  the  Chil- 

dren's  Village,  Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudspn,  New 
York.  To  furnish  adequate  training  to 
properly  qualified  people  wishing  to  engage 
in,  or  already  engaged  in,  institution  work. 
Provide  opportunity  for  carefully  guided 
study  in  all  phases  of  institution  manage- 
ment and  activity.  Aims  to  furnish  a 
trained  personnel  for  child  caring  Institu- 


tions. The  first  and  only  school  of  its  kind 
in  the  country.  For  further  information 
address  Calvin  Derrick,  Dean. 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE -For    social 

service  among  Negroes.  L.  Hollings worth 
Wood,  pres. ;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec, 
sec'y;  127  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Estab- 
lishes committees  of  white  and  colored  people 
to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains 
Negro  social  workers.  Publishes  "Oppor- 
tunity"— a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 

NATIONAL      WOMAN'S      CHRISTIAN 

TEMPERANCE  UNION-Anna  A.  Gor- 
don, president;  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago 
Avenue,  Evanston,  Illinois.  To  secure  ef- 
fective enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment, to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  through  the  department  of  Child 
Welfare,  Women  in  Industry,  Social  Moral- 
ity, Scientific  Temperance  Instruction,  Amer- 
icanization and  other  allied  fields  of  en- 
deavor. Official  publications  "The  Union 
Signal"  published  at  Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 

LEAGUE  — Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  hon- 
orary president:  Miss  Rose  Schneiderman, 
president:  247  Lexington  Ave..  New  York; 
Miss  Elizabeth  Christman.  secretary.  311 
South  Ashland  Blvd..  Chicago,  111.  Stands 
for  self-government  in  the  work  shop 
through  organization  and  also  for  the  enact- 
ment of  industrial  legislation.  Information 
Riven. 

PLAYGROUND      AND      RECREATION 
ASSOCIATION      OF     AMERICA— 

315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Joseph 
Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary. 
Special  attention  given  to  organization  of 
year-round  municipal  recreation  systems.  In- 
formation available  on  playground  and  com- 
munity center  activities  and  administration. 


THE    RELIGIOUS    MOTION    PICTURE 

FOUNDATION,  Inc.— William  E.  Har- 
mon, Pres.;  W.  Burke  Harmon,  Vice-Pres.; 
Mary  Beattie  Brady.  Treas.;  Estelle  Merrill, 
Sec.;  140  Nassau  Street,  New  York.  Pro- 
ducers and  distributors  of  simple,  short 
motion  pictures  designed  strictly  for  church 
use  as  _part  of  a  regular  service.  One  of 
the  activities  of  the  Harmon  Foundation. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FpUNDATIpN-For   the 

Improvement  of  Living  Conditions — John  M. 
Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
Departments:  Charity  Organization,  Delin- 
quency and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans.  Statis- 
tics, Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to 
the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form 
some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its 
work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

TOWN  HALL— 123  W.  43  St.  Civic  center 
dedicated  to  community  interests.  Erected 
by  League  for  Political  Education  in  1921. 
Daily  lectures,  public  meetings,  concerts,  etc. 
R.  E.  Ely,  W.  B.  Cleveland,  Directors:  H. 
W.  Taft,  Chairman  Trustees.  Also  head- 
quarters Town  Hall  Club,  for  men  and  wo- 
men. Albert  Shaw,  President.  Visitors  wel- 
comed. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE -An  institution  for 
the  training  of  Negro  Youth ;  an  experiment 
in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases 
of  the  race  problem  and  of  the  Tuskegee 
idea  and  methods;  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin- 
cipal; W.  H.  Carter,  treasurer;  A.  L.  Holsey, 
secretary,  Tuskegee  Institute,  Ala. 

WORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF 
AMERICA  —  a  cooperative  Educational 
Agency  for  the  promotion  of  Adult  Educa- 
tion among  Industrial  Workers.  476  West 
24th  Street,  New  York  City.  Spencer  Miller, 
Jr.,  Secretary. 


Recent  Books  and  Pamphlets  on  Fascism 


HE  books  which  have  been  written  under  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  fascist  experiment,  whether 
inspired  by  the  thought  of  its  positive  pos- 
sibilities or  in  criticism  are  numerous  and  for 
the  most  part  so  emotionally  conceived  that 
they  leave  one  confused  as  to  the  real  facts 
of  contemporary  Italy.  We  have  tried  to 
choose  a  few  authors  who  either  are  detached  in  their  attitude 
or  whose  partisanship  is  so  well  known  that  it  can  -be  weighed. 

In  Le  Fascisme  (Bossard,  Paris  1924)  Guiseppe  Prezzolini 
presents  a  sound  historical  review  of  fascism. 

Before  writing  Fascism  (Labour  Publishing  Company, 
London  1923)  Odon  For  says  that  "in  order  to  detach  myself 
spiritually  from  history  in  the  making,  I  have  re-read 
Machiavelli's  The  Prince  and  A.  E.'s  The  National  Being." 
A  Hungarian  by  birth,  For  was  a  journalist  in  the  United 
States  for  some  years  and  is  now  conducting  an  antique  busi- 
ness in  Florence.  He  traces  the  inevitable  and  logical  develop- 
ment of  fascism  from  the  chaos  of  post-war  Italy.  Read  in 
conjunction  with  his  Guilds  and  Cooperatives  in  Italy 
(Labour  Publishing  Company,  London  1923),  one  gains  an 
understanding  of  what  fascism  has  destroyed — the  cooperatives 
— in  order  to  build  up  the  corporations. 

Contemporary  Thought  of  Italy  (Knopf  1926,  price  $2.50) 
is  a  brisk  and  well-informed  review  of  the  work,  among  others, 
of  Croce  and  Gentile. 

The  Life  of  Benito  Mussolini  (Stokes  1925,  price  $5.00) 
is  so  well-known  that  it  hardly  needs  to  be  mentioned. 
M.  G.  Sarfatti,  an  intimate  friend,  has  written  an  agreeable 
and  accurate  biography. 

As  a  guide  for  further  study,  A  Short  History  of  the  Italian 
People  by  Janet  Penrose  Trevelyan  (Putnam  1920,  price  $5'.OO) 
is  useful. 

The  Political  Doctrine  of  Fascism  as  interpreted  by  Alfredo 
Rocco,  Minister  of  Justice,  has  been  published  by  the  Carnegie 


Endowment  for  International  Peace.  (No.  223,  October  1926, 
price  5  cents.)  Bibliography. 

From  these  six  books  and  Rocco's  Perugia  speech,  a  fair 
impression  of  the  genesis  and  philosophy  of  fascism  may  be 
obtained.  For  the  problem  of  Italian  expansion,  Count  Antonio 
Cippico  gives  us  semi-official  propaganda  in  Italy:  The  Central 
Problem  of  the  Mediterranean  (Yale  University  Press  1926, 
price  $2.00).  We  must  keep  in  mind  that  Count  Cippico  is  a 
Dalmatian  and  before  the  war  was  a  leader  in  the  Italian 
irredentist  movement.  In  Rome  or  Death  (Century  1923, 
price  $2.50),  Carlton  Beals  gives  a  vivid  and  picturesque 
detailed  eye-witness  account  of  the  Fascist  movement.  In 
Luigi  Sturzo  we  find  an  intelligent,  clever  partisan.  A  Sicilian 
priest,  the  organizer  of  the  Partita  Popolari  (Catholic),  Sturzo 
is  now  compelled  to  live  abroad  and  is  lecturing  and  writing 
in  England.  His  observations  and  criticisms  in  Italy  and 
Fascism  (Faber  &  Gwyer,  London  1926;  with  a  preface  by 
Gilbert  Murray)  are  very  acute. 

Italy's  International  Economic  Position  (Macmillan  1926)  by 
Dr.  Constantino  E.  McGuire  of  the  Institute  of  Economics  in 
Washington  is  a  careful  study.  Except  as  they  influence 
economic  affairs,  he  is  not  concerned  with  political  or  social 
attitudes. 

In  Four  Years  of  Fascism  (P.  S.  King,  London  1924;  tr. 
from  the  Italian  Da  Fiume  a  Roma),  Guglielmo  Ferrero  ap- 
plies his  well-known  system  to  fascism,  giving  suggestive 
portraits  of  important  political  figures,  the  various  anti-fascist 
attitudes,  expressions  of  American  liberal  opinion. 

The  Fascist  Dictatorship  is  a  collection  of  articles  reprinted 
•nv  the  International  Committee  for  Political  Prisoners  (1926). 
The  leader  is  by  Professor  Salvemini.  (Price  25  cents.) 

To  keep  up-to-date  on  Italian  affairs,  the  monthly  Bulletin 
of  the  Italy  America  Society  with  which  is  now  combined 
Italiana,  compiled  by  the  Italian  Literary  Guide  Service,  is 
invaluable.  M.  A. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Ratej:  Display:  30  centi  a  line.  14  agate  lines  to  the  inch.  Want  adyertise- 
menti  eight  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  address  or  box  number.  Minimum 
charge,  first  insertion,  $1.50.  Cash  with  orders.  Discounts  5%  on  three  insertions; 
10%  on  six  insertions. 


Address  Advertising 
Department 


THE  SURVEY 


112  East  19th  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 


WANTED:  Social  Case  Worker;  Col- 
lege graduate  for  a  General  Hospital  in 
Eastern  part  of  country.  Hospital  exper- 
ience not  essential.  5704  SURVEY. 


AN  EXPERIENCED  and  trained  super- 
intendent for  Working  Boys'  Club.  Ad- 
dress Box  40,  Waco,  Texas. 

GENERAL  DISTRICT  SERVICE  of  the 
Federated  Jewish  Charities  of  Boston  is 
seeking  a  director  for  its  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics.  Please  communicate  with 
Maurice  Taylor,  24  Province  Street, 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 

SETTLEMENT  of  New  York  City  in- 
vites applications  from  Jewish  women  and 
men  of  experience  for  directorship  of 
girls'  work  and  boys'  work.  5752  SURVEY. 

HEAD  WORKER  for  Social  Service 
City  Dispensary,  Indianapolis.  Salary  $150. 
Experience  necessary.  Apply  5750  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Industrial  Secretary,  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  Eastern  Industrial  City.  State  age, 
education,  experience,  church  membership. 
Name  four  references.  5755  SURVEY. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital 
positions  everywhere.  Write  for  free  book 
now.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses, 
30  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

COOPERATIVE  PLACEMENT  SERV- 
ICE. Social  workers,  secretaries,  super- 
intendents, matrons,  housekeepers,  dieti- 
tians, cafeteria  managers.  The  Richards 
Bureau,  68  Barnes  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 


GERTRUDE    R.   STEIN,    INC. 

Vocational  Service  Agency 

18    E.   41st  St.,    New   York 

Tel.:  Lexington  2593 

We  have  registered  with  us  a  number 
of  research  workers,  social  workers  ana 
secretaries  with  rather  unusual  qualifi- 
cations. 


ATTRACTIVE  OPPORT- 
UNITIES 

BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA  need 
men  with  leadership  and  administrative 
ability  and  experience  for  executive  posi- 
tions. Thirty-day  Training  Schools  before 
or  after  placement.  Further  information 
BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA,  200  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York. 

WE  HAVE  OPENINGS  in  Sales  De- 
partment for  several  men  of  vision  and 
personality.  Dignified  work  with  annually 
increasing  income.  Isadore  Fried,  General 
Agent,  New  England  Mutual  Life  Ins. 
Company,  1440  Broadway. 


SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

THE  OLIVIA  SAGE  SCHOOL  OF 
PRACTICAL  NURSING  offers  one  year's 
course  in  special  bedside  nursing  to  limited 
number  of  women.  Classes  formed  quar- 
terly. Pupils  receive  maintenance;  uni- 
form ;  salary.  Apply  to  Superintendent  of 
Nurses.  New  York  Infirmary  for  Women 
and  Children,  321  East  isth  Street,  New 
York  City. 


HOME  STUDY 


"Home -Making  as  a  Profession" 

Is   a  30-pp.    ill.   handbook — It's  FREE.    Home-study 

Domestic    Science   courses,    for   teaching,    institution 

management,   etc.,    and   for   home-making  efficiency. 

Am.  School  ot  Home  Economics,  849  E.  58th  St..  Chlcagt 


WORKER    WANTED 


Fitting  Capacity  to  Opportunity 

A  Message  to  Employees 

The  Executive  Service  Corporation  maintains  a  Social  Service  Division  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Gertrude  D.  Holmes,  herself  a  trained  social  worker, 
to  give  ready  counsel  to  social  work  executives. 

Attractive  positions  are  now  open  in:  Family  Case  Work,  Psychiatric  Social 
Work,  Girls  Clubs,  Homes  for  Delinquent  Girls,  Orphanages,  and  Summer 
Camps,  such  as  Directors,  Junior  and  Senior  Counselors,  Men  and  Women 
Physicians,  Trained  Nurses,  Swimming  Counselors,  Arts  and  Crafts  Teachers. 

EXECUTIVE  SERVICE  CORPORATION 

GERTRUDE  D.  HOLMES,  Director 

SOCIAL   WELFARE  DIVISION 
Periling   Square    Bldg.  New    York    City 


Attention  S  rial  Workers! 

Positions  en  now  for 

Personnel  direct      N.  Y.  C.,  $2,000- 

$2,200. 

Case    worker,    g    ,    Boston,    $2,500. 

Case     worker,  Idren,     N.     Y.     C., 

$1,800-$2,00( 

Supervisor    of    c  ;    work,    N.    Y.    C., 

$2,500. 

Director,       Hosj  I      social      service, 

Penna.,  $175  .nth. 

Probation  office  (3),  N.  Y.,  $1,600- 

$2,000  and  r  ntenance. 

Child    welfare    i  ker,    East,    $1,800. 

Nurse,  children'  ospital,  N.Y.,  $100 

mo.   and  mai  nance 

Buyer    for    boo!  op,    Mass.,    $1,500. 

School  exec.,  we  re-vocational  work. 

Open. 

Girls'   club  wor  ,  South,   $100  mo. 

and  mainten.  e. 
Day  nursery  ex       (2),  N.  Y.  C.  and 

Pittsburgh,  $  00. 

Girls'     club     w<  er      (2),     non-res., 

N.  Y.  C.,  $1  00,   $1,800. 

THE  COLLEG  FE  SERVICE  Inc.. 

Occupational     Bur        for     College     Women 

437   I-  :h  Avenue 

Nev  'ork  City 


SITUATIt  IS  WANTED 

EXECUTIVE:  lorough  knowledge  all 
phases  institution  work.  Experienced  in 
athletic  activities.  Sxperienced  director  of 
agricultural  projr  <.  Eight  years  practi- 
cal experience  in  ild  welfare  work.  5672 
SURVEY. 

YOUNG  WO>.  N,  sincerely  interested 
in  welfare  work,  ipable,  experienced,  de- 
pendable, possess  initiative,  desires  posi- 
tion as  supervise  Institutional  experience 
covering  3  years  5709  SURVEY. 

EXECUTIVE  Capable  young  man, 
proven  ability  on  revious  projects,  desires 
connection  when  n  agricultural  program 
can  be  made  pa  of  boys'  training.  De- 
pendable, sincere  5688  SURVEY. 


COLLEGE  \\ 
ienced  executive 
change.  Now  s 
institution.  Wisl 
one  and  half  h 
York  City.  Ref: 


MAN,  trained,  exper- 
•ontemplates  making  a 
erintendent  of  a  large 
to  locate  not  more  than 
rs'  distance  from  New 
•nces.  5753  SURVEY. 


YOUNG  WO  \N,  headworker  of  set- 
tlement, also  exf  enced  executive  in  other 
branches  of  soci  work  available  for  posi- 
tion May  or  ne  October.  5748  SURVEY. 


REGISTRAR 

ed),  experienced 
aging  record  syi 
clinics  and  hos 
any  location.  C 
medical  work. 


young  woman,  educat- 
n  organizing  and  man- 
ms  and  office  routine  of 
als,  desires  position  in 
versant  with  social  and 
54  SURVEY. 
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WOMAN,  wii  eight  years  institutional 
experience   woul  like   position  in   Nurse's 
home    or    Work  g    Girls    Club.     Best   « 
references.     574  SURVEY. 
us,   it  identifies  au.) 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


STEWARD-Manager ;  with  nineteen 
,  ears  summer  hotel  and  institutional  ex- 
perience with  highest  references  is  seek- 
ing connection  with  summer  hotel,  camp, 
institution  or  as  Superintendent  of  Home. 
Address  5731  SURVEY. 

STUDENT,  university  graduate,  Japan- 
se,  who  has  specialized  in  sociology  and 
abor  problems,  desires  connection  with 

ganization  to  do  research  or  other  work. 
710  SURVEY. 


STUDENT,  New  York  Training  School 

or   Teachers,   wishes   room   and   board   in 

change   for   some   work   in   settlement  or 

nilar   institution.      Has   some   experience 

»ith  children.     5751   SURVEY. 


WOMAN,  Protestant,  organizing  and 
administrative  ability,  experienced  large 
scale,  welfare  work  abroad,  knowledge 
several  languages,  typewriting,  bookkeep- 
ing, has  done  practical  nursing  for  eminent 
New  York  doctor,  seeks  opening  institu- 
tion, welfare  agency,  business, — preferably 
executive  or  assistant.  Apply  5746  SURVEY. 


A  COMPETENT  and  EXPERIENCED 
•JSTITUTIONAL  man  of  ten  years  ex- 
erience,  needs  immediate  employment, 
las  been  Parole  Officer  of  Correctional 
nstitution  and  Superintendent  of  a  first 

class  Orphanage  under  the  cottage  system. 

Am  willing  to  go  anyplace.     Can  furnish 

good     references.      Address    J.     L.    Boyer, 

Catonsville,  Md. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 

Fifty  cent!  a  line  for  four  insertions,  copy 
to    remain    unchanged. 

COOKING  FOR  PROFIT,  by  Alice  Bradley, 
describes  home-study  course,  which  in- 
cludes catering,  tea  room,  cafeteria  and 
lunch  room  management.  "51  Wayi  to 
Make  Money"  free.  Am.  School  of  Home 
Economics,  5772  Drexel  Are.,  Chicago. 
Easterly  Ave.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

SMALLPOX — A  PREVENTABLE  DISEASE.  The 
salient  facts  about  small  pox  and  vac- 
cination. Write  for  Pamphlet  "S".  5 
cents  per  copy.  American  Association 
for  Medical  Progress,  370  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

'How  To  BECOME  A  CITIZEN  OF  THI 
UNITED  STATES."  44  page  pamphlet  con- 
taining a  clear  statement  of  the  proced- 
ure for  acquiring  citizenship,  the  latest 
authentic  information,  useful  to  agenciei 
dealing  with  naturalization  matters  and 
an  appendix  of  specimen  questions  and 
answers.  250  a  copy.  Foreign  Language 
Information  Service,  222  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  City. 

'WHAT  EVERY  WOMAN  SHOULD  KNOW 
ABOUT  CITIZENSHIP".  Published  in  two 
editions,  English  and  English-Yiddish. 
Booklet  answers  questions  concerning 
naturalization  of  alien  and  native  wo- 
men, interpreting  Cable  Act.  150  a  copy. 
Department  of  Immigrant  Aid — National 
Council  of  Jewish  Women,  799  Broad- 
way, New  York  City. 


St.  Andrew's  Convalescent  Hospital 

St.  Andrew's  provides  rest,  good  food,  and  refined  surroundings  for  business 
women  recuperating  from  illness  or  operation.  Sun-porch  overlooks  Park. 
Guests  are  free  to  attend  outside  clinics  for  treatments,  and  may  receive 
visitors  daily.  Condition  on  admission  must  not  endanger  or  annoy  others. 
Chronic  and  aged  patients  not  eligible.  Rates:  dormitory,  $5.00;  private  rooms, 
$10.00— $20.00  a  week;  or  adjusted  according  to  circumstances.  Capacity,  3' 
beds.  House  open  from  October  to  May. 

St  Andrew's  Rest,  Country  Branch,  Woodcliffe  Lake,  Bergen  County,  New 
Jersey  (Telephone,  Park  Ridge  152).  Capacity,  18  beds.  Open  from  May  15th 
to  October. 

Apply  to  Sister  in  Charge    (Tel.:  Ashland  4728) 

Sisters  of   Saint  John   Baptist 
237  Ea»t  17th  Street  New  York 


BOOKS 


MARRIAGE  and   DIVORCE 

By  MILTON   IVES  LIVY  »1.00  prepaid 

A  complete  compilation  of  both  the 
divorce  and  marriage  laws  of  48  States, 
with  a  comprehensive  discussion  of  the 
evils  and  remedies  of  the  divorce  laws 
in  the  United  States. 

MILTON   IVES  LIVY,  233  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Better,  Cheaper,  Quicker 

We    have    complete    equipment 
and  an  expert  staff  to  do  your 
Mimeographing 
Multigraphing 
Addressing 
Mailing 

If  you  will  investigate  you  will  find  that 

we  can  do  it  better,  quicker  and  cheaper 

than   you   can   in   your   own   office. 

Let  us  estimate  on  your  next  job 

Webster  Letter  Addressing  & 

Mailing  Company 

34th   Street  at  8th  Avenue 

Ashland   1830 


Fifth  Avenue  Letter  Shop,  Inc. 

40  East  22nd  Street 


M.ltitraphinil  Caledonia  9664-5-6 
TTpewntmi     l_____^^_^_^_ 


Miiliii 

AddreBiinf 


Ask  The  Survey  about  Us! 


FOR  THE  HOME 


Alice  Bradley,   famous   expert, 
ahowa  just  how  to  make  home 
cooking,     cake-making,     candy- 
making  give  big  profits.  How  to 
eater,   run   profitable  TEA    ROOMS. 
Motor  Inns,  Cafeterias,  etc. — over  51  ways 
t*   Make   Money  I     Write   today  for  lllus. 
booklet    "Cooking    for    Front,"    It's    FREE. 

American  School  of  Home  Economics,  849  E.  58th  Street,  Chicago 


PERIODICALS 


TBI  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  or  NURSING  ihows 

the  part  which  trained  nursei  ire  taking 

in  the   betterment  of  the  world.     Put  it 

in  your   library.     $3.00   a  year.     19  W. 

Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
MINTAI.  HTGIENR:  quarterly:  $3.00  a  year: 

published  by  the  National  Committee  fot 

Mental    Hygiene,    370   Seventh    Avenue, 

New  York. 
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TOURS 


I/Ill 


$295 


Save  30^ 


'0 


All  expenK.  lit  ri.  howls 
More  motor  travel ;  3U',c 
I  ICM.  Motor  Tours  $7 1  day  up 
Booklet  100  Tours  Free 
ALLEN  TOURS,  Inc. 
915  little  Mains.  Boslcn 


WORLD  ACQUAINTANCE  TOURS 


STUDY  TOURS 
Exceptional  oppor- 
tunity for  Students, 
Teachers.     Lectur- 
ers. 

Experienced    Lead- 
ers. 


PLEASURE 

TOURS 

Sailing    each   week 
Best  Ships  —  Low 

Rates 
Send   for  Booklet 


Student's   Tours — Low    Priced 

Itineraries     Specially    Arranged 

51    West   49th    St..    N.    T.    City.    Circle  2511 


WHERE  TO  LIVE 

Manhattan  Beach  Hotel,  New  York 

Live  in  a  modern  fireproof  hotel  by  the 
teashore  for  less  than  in  the  crowded  city. 
Home-like  comforts.  Moderate-priced  res- 
taurant; maid,  valet  and  telephone  service. 
Winter  rates:  $12  per  week  for  two,  37 
minutes  from  Times  Square,  B.  M.  T. 
Telephone  Sheepshead  3000. 

ROOMS  TO  RENT 

ARTISTIC  room  for  student  or  social 
worker.  Near  union  settlement.  Conven- 
ient to  elevated  and  subway  trains.  Call 
Lehigh  1259.  5749  SURVEY. 

RESORT 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Darwin  J.  Meserole  are 
glad  to  announce,  in  response  to  many 
requests  from  euests  and  friends,  that 
THE  LLOYD  will  be  open— under 
competent  management — after  January 
27th,  for  the  accommodation  of  week-end 
parties,  winter-sports  groups,  and  per- 
manent guests.  A  pt>ly  to 

THE     LLOYD 
Tel.  17  Bellport  Bellport,   L.  I. 


Advertise  Your 
Wants  in  The  Survey 


New  Light  on  Prohibition 

MARTHA  BENSLEY  BRUERE 

reports  the  facts  gathered  by  settlement  workers 
in  every  big  American  City 

There's  a  NEW  story  coming  in  the  Herald  Tribune  and  it 
may  upset  your  pet  ideas. 

It's  the  story  of  the  nation's  settlement  workers — the  men 
and  women  who  know  most  about  Prohibition  because  they 
live  closest  to  it. 

They  know  whether  there  is  more  drunkenness  or  less,  more 
poverty  or  less,  more  wife  and  child  beating  or  less,  more 
thrift  or  less,  more  happiness  or  less. 

The  investigation,  inspired  by  Dr.  Haven  Emerson  and 
sponsored  by  the  National  Federation  of  Settlements,  ex- 
tended over  the  entire  country  during  eight  months.  Miss 
Lillian  D.  Wald  was  chairman  of  the  survey  committee. 
Mrs.  Bruere  directed  the  study  and  herself  visited  forty  cities. 

Now  Mrs.  Bruere  has  woven  the  reports  into  a  narrative  as 
unbiased  as  the  Supreme  Court,  as  interesting  as  a  best  seller. 

The  first  article  will  appear  on  Sunday,  March  6,  and  the 
others  in  daily  succession  in  the 


NEW  «- YORK 


Keralb 

Order  your  copy — NOW 
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Lillian  D.  Wald 

Settler  and  Trail-Blazer 

Soft  Coal  and  Hard  Facts 

By  C.  B.  Fowler 

Making  Slums 

Seeing  Red  in  Canton 

What  Is  a  Social  Work  Executive? 

Students  Discover  Education 

20,000,000  New  Yorkers 
Health  Centers 


25  Cents  a  Copy 


$5.00  a  Year 


Ten  Years  After 


Analytic  Index  to  This  Number 

March  15,  1927 

Child  Welfare: 

Health  examinations  for  children,  p.  789 

Parents'  influence  on  child's  progress,  p.  8oz 

H.  S.  nurseries  for  students'  brothers  and  sisters,  p.  804 

How  Europe  cares  for  unmarried  mothers,  p.  809 

Family  Welfare : 

Lillian  D.  Wald  as  Settlement  fromierswoman,  p.  777 

N.  Y.'s  health  centers  for  the  family,  p.  786  ffff 

Case-work  technique  plus  statistics,  p.  808 

A  case-iworker  imposed  upon,  p.  811 

Vision — requisite  of  social  work  executive,  p.  820 

The  Law  and  Law  Breakers : 

N.  Y.  law  on  employed  children,  p.  795 
Europe's  laws  in  re  unmarried  mothers,  p.  809 

The  Conquest  01  Disease: 

Benzol's  effect  on  health,  p.  795 

The  Promotion  of  Health: 

How  Visiting  Nursing  began,  p.  777 
Health  centers  and  clinics  in  N.  Y.,  p.  786 
Types  of  service,  unattached  clinics,  p.  789 
Health  services  grouped,  p.  790 

Mental  Hygiene: 

Begins  with  parents'  understanding  of  child,  p.  8oa 

Town  Planning : 

New  York  studies  its  girth,  p.  797 
The  slums  always  with  us,  p.  799 
Stages  in  slum  development,  p.  800  f 

The  Country  Community : 

Electric  power  affects  all  communities,  p.  792 

School  and  Community : 

Mother's  attitude  determines  child's  development,  p.  802 

The  teacher's  social  life,  p.  805 

Curriculum  as  National  Student  Federation  sees  it,  p.  806 

Industrial  Conditions: 

Future  of  electricity  ties  up  with  all  industry,  p.  792 
How  a  State  Employment  Office  works,  p.  794 
Industrial  poisons,  Benzol,  p.  795 
Industry  keeps  slums  moving,  p.  829 

Industrial  Relations: 

The  coal  impasse,  p.  773 

Labor  union  difficulties  in  China,  p.  776 

Peace  and  Industrial  Relations: 
The  unrest  in  China,  p.  775 

Motives  and  Ideals: 

Lillian  D.  Wald's  life  of  service,  p.  777 


WHAT  have  we  learned  since  the  United  States 
went  into  the  Great  War  in  April,    1917? 

In  The  Graphic  for  April  a  group  of  writers  will 
take  a  look,  backward  and  forward,  at  war  and  at 
a  peace,  at  the  forces  and  states  of  mind  that  make 
for  otie  or  the  other. 

Charles  A.  Beard  discusses  the  great  waves  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  the  forces  pressing  on  President  Wilson, 
the  strain  and  stress  of  the  time  when  the  United 
States  went  into  the  Great  War.  A  foretaste  of  what 
other  historians  will  be  writing  fifty  years  hence. 

A.  Hamilton  Gibbs  discusses  moral  preparedness 
for  peace,  a  vividly  human  document  by  an  English- 
man who  spent  four  years  in  the  trenches. 

General  Peter  E.  Traub,  U.  S.  Army,  writes  from 
the  military  man's  point  of  view. 

Charles  A.  Nagel,  formerly  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
tells  briefly  of  how  three  wars  have  closely  touched 
his  life. 

Prof.  Joseph  P.  Chamberlain  of  Columbia  University 
writes  of  the  situation  of  the  United  States  in  regard 
to  the  European  treaties  to  which  it  is  not  a  party. 

Prof.  Parker  Moon  of  Columbia  University  dis- 
cusses imperialism  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

Prof.  Herbert  Adolphus  Miller  of  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity gives  a  remarkable  interpretation  of  his  recent 
trip  East  of  Western  Europe  and  the  quick  under- 
standing and  sympathy  for  the  United  States  to  be 
found  among  the  peoples  of  the  Balkan  States,  Asia 
Minor  and  Russia. 
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The  Gist  of  It 

WITH  their  women-folk  and  children,  the 
bituminous  coal  miners  number  a  million 
and  a  half  souls  who  will  be  involved  in 
the  coal  strike  which  seems  inevitable  a 
fortnight  after  this  issue  of  The  Survey  is  delivered 
to    subscribers.     Back    of    the    wage    dispute    is    a 
geological  situation  moving  with  almost  the  crushing 
inevitability  of  a  glacier.    C.  B.  FOWLER,  who  de- 
scribes it  on  page  773,  worked  in  the  soft  coal  mines 
of  Indiana  as  a  boy.  He  knows  the  central  competi- 
tive  field    at   first   hand    and   as    a   member   of   the 
Economics  Department  of  New  York  University. 

GRACE  HUTCHINS,  traveling  in  China,  brings  to 
bear  on  the  troubled  situation  eyes  sharpened 
by  her  journalistic  experience   as   a   member  of  the 
staff  of  The  World  Tomorrow.    Page  775. 

WHY  Mount  Holyoke  gave  her  an  LL.D., 
why  three  medals  have  'been  awarded  her  for 
constructive  service  for  the  common  good,  why  more 
than  these  things  she  cherishes  the  dictum  of  a  group 
of  pushcart  men  who  came  to  her  in  their  troubles 
because  "she  was  as"  good  as  any  fish  peddler,"  are 
brought  out  in  a  sketch  of  Lillian  D.  Wald  on 
page  777:  the  occasion,  a  birthday  way-mark  in  a 
robust  and  radiant  life.  The  Survey  is  indebted  to 


the  New  York  Times  for  its  courtesy  in  permitting 
us  to  reprint.  And  it  is  to  be  said  the  appreciation 
applies  not  only  to  the  headworker  of  the  Nurses' 
Settlement,  as  it  is  generally  called,  but  to  all  those, 
in  and  out  of  Henry  Street,  who  have  worked 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  her. 

MICHAEL  M.  DAVIS  is  the  executive  secretary  of 
the    Committee    on    Dispensary   Development 
in     New     York     City     and     DR.     ANNA     MANN 
RICHARDSON  has  been  until  recently  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  that  same  organization.    Page  786. 
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Child      Hygiene      Division,      Department     of 
Health,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  the  first  director  of 
the  health  units  he  describes.    Page  790. 

ROBERT  W.  BRUERE  is  an  associate  editor  of  The 
Survey  and  secretary  on  industrial  relations  of 
the  J.  C.  Penney  Foundation.    Page  792. 

T  ILLIAN  SYMES  is  the  executive  secretary  of  the 
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If  a  bituminous  coal  strike  comes  on 
April  1,  as  now  seems  inevitable,  its  great- 
est initial  hardships  will  be  visited  upon 
union  miners  who,  with  their  families 
number  some  million  and  a  half  human 
beings,  upon  some  thousands  of  independ- 
ent operators  and  upon  the  small  com- 
munities where  their  mines  are  located 
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Soft  Coal  and  Hard  Facts 

The  Human  Consequences  of  a  Geological  Shift  in  Mining  and 

Vertical  Combinations  in  Industry 


By  C.  B.  FOWLER 


WHEN  on  April  i,  1924,  largely  under 
pressure  from  Washington,  the  bituminous 
coal  operators  of  the  Central  Competitive 
Field  and  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  entered  upon  the  three-year  Jack- 
sonville agreement,  every  reasonably  well-informed  person 
knew  that  they  had  signed  nothing  more  than  a  truce,  and 
that  unless  they  or  Washington  did  something  unusual, 
April  I,  1927,  would  again  find  them  at  the  brink  of  a 
lockout  or  strike.  For  three  years  the  bituminous  coal 
industry  has  moved  with  the  fatal  certainty  of  a  glacier 
toward  the  edge  of  this  catastrophe.  Neither  the  operators 
nor  the  miners  nor  the  government  at  Washington,  not- 
withstanding the  urgent  recommendations  of  the  late 
United  States  Coal  Commission,  has  revealed  any  statesman- 
like capacity  for  dealing  with  the  situation  clearly  forecast 
three  years  ago.  The  probable  reason  for  this  hands-off 
attitude  in  Washington  is  that  an  essentially  geological  shift 
has  taken  place  in  bituminous  production  which  makes  the 
greatest  coal  consumers  and  the  producers  of  the  great  bulk 
of  bituminous  tonnage  fearless  of  the  consequences  of  a 
strike.  If  a  strike  results  from  the  failure  of  the  recent 
negotiations  between  operators  and  unionized  miners  at 
Miami,  Florida,  its  chief  immediate  menace  would  be  to  the 
life  of  the  miners'  union. 

The  shift  in  bituminous  production  has  been  on  a  scale 
comparable  to  the  westward  shift  in  agricultural  produc- 
tion when  the  Homestead  Act  opened  up  the  great  corn  and 
wheat  belts  to  settlement  and  the  transcontinental  railroads 
brought  them  within  reach  of  the  markets.  During  the 
nineteenth  century  and  the  first  twenty-two  years  of  the 
twentieth,  bituminous  coal-mining  centered  in  Illinois,  In- 
diana, Ohio  and  Western  Pennsylvania,  which  stoked  the 


furnaces  of  our  infant  industries.  Now,  practically  all  of 
the  coal  that  can  be  mined  at  low  cost  has  been  skimmed 
from  these  older  fields.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  veins 
nearest  the  surface  have  been  exhausted.  A  seven-foot  vein 
3OO  feet  under  ground  may  be  cheaper  to  mine  than  a  four- 
foot  or  thirty-inch  vein  150  feet  down.  But  the  thick  veins 
of  superior  quality,  having  the  best  roofs  and  bottoms  and 
freest  from  underground  water,  have  been  worked  to  the 
point  where  increasing  costs  of  production  have  placed 
them  at  a  competitive  disadvantage  with  respect  to  the 
newer  fields  such  as  those  of  West  Virginia  and  eastern 
Kentucky. 

In  these  newer  fields,  coal  at  moderate  depths  is  abund- 
ant. Many  thick  seams  crop  out  on  hillsides  and  along 
banks  of  streams,  which  make  their  mining  easy.  Many 
lie  so  near  the  surface  that  even  if  shafts  must  be  sunk 
they  are  relatively  inexpensive.  Moreover,  the  newer 
fields  contain  a  relatively  high  percentage  of  what  is  known 
as  semi-bituminous,  low  volatile,  smokeless  coal,  which  is  in 
great  demand  not  only  for  steam-raising  but  for  domestic 
use. 

UP  to  the  War,  these  newer  fields  remained  largely  in 
the  back-eddies  of  the  westward  migration.  The 
first  great  trunk  railroads  had  pushed  toward  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  Pacific  without  much  regard  to  the 
coal  fields  of  West  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  But 
the  War  stimulated  a  great  advance  of  transportation 
throughout  the  newer  fields.  Since  1920  particularly  many 
branch  as  well  as  trunk  lines  have  tapped  them  and  brought 
them  within  easy  reach  of  the  markets.  Moreover,  the 
operators  in  the  older  fields  contend  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  its  effort  to  equalize  competition 
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has   tended   to  establish    freight-rates   that   discriminate   in 
favor  of  the  newer  fields. 

All  these  developments  have  produced  the  shift  almost 
geological  in  dimension,  to  which  I  have  referred,  a  shift 
which,  like  the  earlier  agricultural  shift,  has  had  dramatic 
human  consequences.  The  older  fields  of  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Ohio  and  western  Pennsylvania  have  been  solidly  unionized 
since  1898.  The  advantages  accruing  from  better  transpor- 
tation particularly,  enabled  the  organized  miners  and  opera- 
tors to  extend  their  jurisdiction  along  the  great  trunk  lines 
into  what  are  described  by  the  union  as  the  outlying  fields  of 
northern  West  Virginia,  western  Kentucky,  Michigan, 
Missouri,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Texas,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  Mon- 
tana, Wyoming  and  Washington.  Up  to  1921  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Ohio  and  western  Pennsylvania  employed  about 
two-fifths  of  the  bituminous  miners  of  the  country  and 
produced  38  per  cent  of  the  tonnage,  while  the  outlying 
districts  produced  21  per  cent  of  the  bituminous  output, 
making  the  total  production  of  these 
unionized  fields  about  60  per  cent 
of  the  nation's  tonnage.  In  that 
year  the  non-unionized  newer  fields 
in  southern  West  Virginia,  eastern 
Kentucky,  Alabama  and  Tennessee 
were  fighting  to'  dominate  the  mar- 
ket. During  the  great  strike  of 
1922,  they  discovered  that  they  could 
produce  60  per  cent  of  the  nation's 
average  weekly  consumption.  They 
saw  that  the  great  shift  was  on  and 
playing  into  their  hands.  They 
pressed  their  advantage.  By  1925 
they  were  producing  65  per  cent  of 
the  nation's  bituminous  coal.  In  the 
process,  for  reasons  which  I  shall 
presently  indicate,  they  won  to  their 
side  a  number  of  the  largest  pro- 
ducers who  had  formerly  operated 
under  agreement  with  the  miners' 
union.  As  a  result  of  this  shift,  the 
operators  of  the  older  fields,  and 
more  especially  of  the  Central  Com- 
petitive Field,  and  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  who  have  been 
conferring  in  Miami,  face  a  critical 
situation. 

For  this  situation  the  skimming  of 
the  best  veins  in  the  older  fields  and 
the  extension  of  transportation  facili- 
ties have  not  been  alone  responsible. 
During  recent  years  there  has  been 
a  strong  tendency  toward  the  build- 
ing of  vertical  combinations  in  Amer- 
ican industry.  One  great  industry 
after  another  has  reached  out  to  con- 
trol the  sources  of  its  own  raw  ma- 
terial. This  movement  got  under 
way  about  the  time  the  newer  non- 
union fields  were  coming  into  use. 
It  was  natural  that  these  industrial 
corporations  should  buy  up  compara- 
tively cheap  coal  lines  in  the  newer 
fields  and  set  up  their  own  mining 
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COMPARATIVE  OUTPUT  PER  MAN 
EMPLOYED,  1925 

In  mines  whose  owners  stated  that  they 
•were  not  under  contract  with  the  union 
the  output  per  man  <was  generally  greater 
in  1925,  indicating  steadier  working  time. 
In  mines  which  changed  from  a  contract 
to  a  non-contract  basis  the  output  wai 
generally  smaller  than  in  either  of  the 
other  tiuo  classes  of  mines  in  the  tame 
county.  The  average  figures  for  each 
group  are  inserted  in  the  bars.  They  are 
calculated  by  dividing  the  tons  produced 
by  the  average  number  of  men  em- 
ployed.— From  Coal  Age 


subsidiaries  there,  rather  than  in  the  older  fields,  where 
population  was  denser  and  land  values  and  tax-rates  corre- 
spondingly higher.  Consumer-owned  mines,  especially  where 
the  consumer-owner  is  a  public  utility  like  an  electric  or  gas 
company,  are  able  to  operate  more  steadily  and  therefore 
at  a  lower  overhead  cost  than  independent  mines  with  a 
fluctuating  market.  They  can  also  afford  to  operate  their 
mines  at  a  lower  marginal  profit,  precisely  because  they 
themselves  are  the  principal  consumers  of  the  output. 

These  vertical  combinations,  dominated  as  they  are  by 
the  directors  of  the  latest  type  of  mechanized  industries, 
have  been  the  leaders  in  pushing  mechanization  into  the 
bituminous  mines,  where  mechanization  under  the  old  order 
had  made  extremely  slow  progress.  Not  only  because  their 
manufacturing  experience  has  made  them  masters  of  the 
newer  technique  but  because  they  are  able  to  command 
large  blocks  of  capital,  they  have  been  able  to  introduce 
machinery  beyond  the  capital  resources  of  the  independent 
bituminous  operators.  One  cannot 
finger  through  the  coal-trade  jour- 
nals without  being  impressed  by  the 
increasing  amount  of  space  devoted 
to  the  editorial  and  advertising  dis- 
play of  new  coal-mining  machinery, 
electrical  cutting  and  loading  ma- 
chines, conveyers,  electrical  drills — 
an  array  of  new  inventions  for  revo- 
lutionizing the  methods  of  mining 
coal.  While  the  miners'  union  has 
officially  encouraged  the  introduction 
of  new  machinery,  the  strength  of 
the  old  craft  tradition  has  tended  to 
make  the  older  union  miners  use  the 
strength  of  their  organization  to  re- 
sist innovations.  However  this  may 
be,  it  is  certain  that  the  great  vertical 
combinations  find  it  easier  to  intro- 
duce their  new  techniques  in  unor- 
ganized fields  where  obedience  is  the 
price  of  a  job.  Invention,  coupled 
with  the  financial  power  of  vertical 
combinations,  has  given  fresh  impetus 
to  the  shift  to  the  newer  fields. 

Confronted  by  this  complex  and 
dynamic  development,  .  the  United 
Mine  Workers  and  their  allies  among 
the  operators  in  the  older  fields  have 
held  to  a  surprisingly  rigid  and  un- 
imaginative position.  No-  one  who 
has  followed  the  history  of  the  bitu- 
minous coal  industry  can  fail  to  rec- 
ognize the  extraordinary  advantages 
that  have  accrued,  not  only  to  the 
industry  but  to  the  country  at  large, 
through  the  work  of  the  miners' 
union.  The  report  of  the  United 
States  Coal  Commission  bears  abund- 
ant testimony  to  this  fact.  In  the 
long  run  it  is  clear  from  the  record 
that  the  best  interests  of  all  parties 
will  be  served  by  organized  coopera- 
tion between  the  miners  and  the  man- 
agements of  (Continued  on  page  826) 


Seeing  Red  in  Canton 


By  GRACE  HUTCHINS 


TO    go    from    the    philosopher's    study    in    Peking 
through  the  match   factories  of   Shanghai   to  the 
parades    of   organized    workers    in   Canton    is    to 
traverse  the  main  currents  of  Chinese  life  today. 
Yet  the  greater  number  of  foreigners  out  here,  the 
diplomatic  corps,  the  business  men,  and  many  of  the  mission- 
aries seem  marooned  on  an  island  of  the  past  and  are  still 
persistently  looking  backward  or  closing  their  eyes  entirely  to 
the  irresistible  streams  of  life  swirling  around  and  beyond 
their  little  strongholds. 

A  group  of  more  enlightened  foreigners  in  China,  Y.M. 
and  Y.W.C.A.  secretaries,  leaders  in  the  National  Chris- 
tian Council,  and  a  few  professors  in  mission  colleges — some 
Americans  and  a  few  British — understand  the  reasons  for 
the  Chinese  nationalist  movement  and  are  breaking  the 
violence  of  impact  between  new  China  and  the  western 
powers.  Many  individuals  in  this  group  have  openly 
declared  their  willingness  to  forego  all  special  privileges  and 
protection  accorded  them  by  the  extraterritorial  system  and, 
if  they  stay  on  in  China,  to  live  under  Chinese  laws.  Ger- 
mans and  Austrians  have  lived  under  Chinese  law  since  1921 
and  Russians  since  1924. 

The  "redness"  of  Canton,  however,  is  a  stumbling  block. 
With  only  two  exceptions,  all  the  newspapers  printed  in 
English  in  China  label  the  Nationalist  armies  "Reds"  and 
"Bolshevists,"  and  describe  the  efforts  of  the  Northern 
armies  (assisted  by  White  Russians  in  Shantung)  as  an  "anti- 
Bolshevist  campaign."  The  daily  papers  are  advertised  on 
the  Hongkong  streets  under  the  captions  "Redder  Bol- 
shevism," "Red  Menace  in  Canton,"  "Anti-Red  Armies  Ad- 
vance." Correspondents  of  the  English  newspapers,  writing 
from  Canton,  set  forth  the  excesses  of  the  leftist  labor  unions, 
and  the  items  are  given  under  scare  headlines.  Today's 
Hongkong  morning  paper,  for  instance,  carries  a  story: 
"Confiscation — Canton  Waterworks  Threatened — Company 
Protests."  But  the  last  paragraph  of  the  story  reads:  "The 
city  government  decided  today  to  postpone  the  matter  of 
taking  over  the  control  of  the  waterworks  so  as  to  r.void 
misunderstanding  of  the  people  that  such  action  is  Com- 
munism, which  will  affect  seriously  the  present  campaign  to 
sell  the  shares  of  the  Whampoa  Port  Development  Com- 
pany." 

THE  Constitutionalist,  a  pamphlet  service  published  by  a 
group  of  British  business  men  in  Shanghai  calling  them- 
selves the  Constitutional  Defense  League,  claims  to  protect 
China  against  the  advance  of  Russian  doctrines  and  is  trying 
to  prove  that  "Russia  desires  to  subject  the  Chinese  to  red 
rule."  Even  some  comparative  liberal  missionaries  at  Canton 
Christian  College,  since  the  strike  of  the  University  Workers' 
Union  three  weeks  ago,  are  in  daily  fear  that  the  government 
means  to  confiscate  their  college  property — three  hundred 
acres  of  valuable  land,  agricultural  experiment  station,  and 
modern  buildings.  One  mission  hospital  in  which  the  workers 


were  not  union  members,  was  closed  by  the  government  when 
the  anti-foreign  boycott  began  and  a  foreign  physician  of  that 
mission  told  us  the  government  officials  were  "a  pack  of 
criminals  and  rascals." 

Are  these  labels  justified?  Is  the  Russian  form  of  social- 
ism establishing  itself  in  China?  Are  the  red  advisers  shap- 
ing the  future  of  this  country  to  the  exclusion  of  other  foreign 
powers?  Is  there  nothing  but  confusion  ahead  for  the  next 
generation  in  China? 

WE  have  interviewed  seventy-eight  Chinese  and  foreign 
leaders  in  Tientsin,  Peking,  Hankow,  Wuchang, 
Nanking,  Shanghai  and  Canton,  during  the  past  two  months 
and  have  had  casual  talks  with  as  many  more..  The  foreigners 
have  represented  all  shades  of  opinion,  from  the  anti-Chinese 
British  business  man  who  would  send  in  the  imperial  army  and 
navy  to  "clean  up  China"  this  winter,  to  the  Russian  adviser 
in  the  Cantonese  government,  or  the  American  Y.M.C.A. 
secretary  who  risked  his  own  position  and  lost  some  of  his 
foreign  friends  by  defending  the  Chinese  students  in  Shang- 
hai after  the  May  30  tragedy.  The  Chinese  have  been  from 
every  group  in  society,  merchants  and  labor  leaders,  lawyers 
and  government  officials,  students  and  professors,  editors  and 
army  officers,  workers  and  employers,  ladies  of  leisure  and 
professional  women,  Christians  and  non-Christians.  Yet 
without  exception  every  Chinese  man  or  woman  has  been 
nationalist  in  sympathy,  believing  that  China  should  have 
tariff  autonomy,  that  the  unequal  treaties  should  be  abolished, 
and  the  complete  sovereignty  of  China  restored.  Of  the 
Kuomintang,  or  the  Nationalist  People's  Party  in  control  of 
the  Cantonese  government,  each  Chinese  whether  he  lived  in 
northern,  central  or  southern  China,  has  used  almost  exactly 
the  same  words :  "The  Kuomintang  is  the  only  party  that  has 
a  plan,  a  purpose,  a  program  for  the  reconstruction  of 
China." 

The  events  of  these  last  few  days  while  we  have  been  here 
in  Canton  illustrate  the  program  of  this  Nationalist  govern- 
ment. Six  able  leaders  left  the  city  last  week  to  visit  the 
newly  acquired  provinces  of  Hunan,  Kiangsi,  and  Hupeh, 
and  to  plan  for  the  removal  of  the  national  government  to 
Wuchang.  These  include  Eugene  Chen,  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  whose  letters  have  been  harrassing  Hongkong  this 
autumn,  George  Hsu,  judge  of  the  supreme  court,  T.  V. 
Soong,  minister  of  finance,  Sun  Fo,  mayor  of  Canton, 
Adviser  Borodin  who  is  an  expert  in  government  organiza- 
tion, and  Mrs.  Sun  Yat-sen  widow  of  the  leader  who  is 
revered  by  every  school  child  in  China  today. 

In  the  absence  of  the  mayor  the  acting  chairman  of  the 
city  council  who  is  also  the  acting  president  of  Canton  Chris- 
tian College,  presided  over  the  opening  jf  another  broad 
street  in  the  city.  To  one  who  remembers  the  old  Canton 
with  its  network  of  alleys  never  more  than  ten  feet  wide, 
these  score  of  "horse  roads"  are  the  sign  of  a  new  efficiency. 
Automobiles  and  motor-buses  can  go  from  one  end  of  the 
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city  to  the  other.  We  have  spent  four  days  in  going  about 
Canton  to  find  those  whom  we  have  interviewed  and  only 
once  have  we  entered  the  narrower  streets.  The  city  walls 
have  been  taken  down  and  the  space  used  for  new  roads.  Not 
only  in  Canton  but  in  the  whole  province  of  Kwangtung,  the 
building  of  highways  is  considered  of  first  importance.  The 
chairman  of  the  provincial  reconstruction  department  who  is 
set  to  carry  out  these  plans  is  as  alert  and  practical  as  the 
typical  "captain  of  industry." 

DURING  these  last  few  days  also  the  government  has 
settled  a  difficult  question  with  the  labor  unions.  The 
government  arsenal  was  closed  down  because  of  excessive  cost 
in  operation  and  the  workers  were  locked  out.  The  threat  of 
a  general  strike  in  protest  brought  about  arbitration  in  which 
seven  groups  shared:  the  management  of  the  arsenal,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  arsenal  workers,  the  Workers'  Delegates' 
Congress,  representatives  of  the  general  Machinists'  Union, 
the  labor  section  of  the  Kuomintang,  the  Labor  Department 
of  the  provincial  government,  and  the  military  headquarters 
of  the  Nationalist  army.  The  arbitration  commission  fixed  the 
blame  for  excessive  cost  as  partly  upon  the  workers  for  sabot- 
age and  partly  upon  the  management  for  inefficiency.  Each 
side  has  agreed  to  eleven  points  of  settlement  and  the  work- 
ers yesterday  returned  to  work.  A  young  labor  leader, 
graduate  of  a  mission  college,  now  on  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  Workers'  Delegates'  Congress,  told  us  about  this 
settlement  the  day  before  it  appeared  in  the  papers.  He  told 
us  also  about  the  labor  research  bureau  of  the  government 
which  has  begun  a  study  of  economic  conditions  in  Canton  to 
decide  what  demands  labor  can  reasonably  make. 

This  new  emphasis  upon  social  investigation  in  each  center 
is  one  of  the  most  vital  movements  in  China.  The  Chinese 
call  it  the  beginning  of  a  "Know  China"  movement.  In 
Canton,  a  social  survey  is  started  under  the  direction  of  the 
mayor's  office  and  the  general  secretary  of  the  Canton 
Y.M.C.A.,  Y.L.Li,  has  been  asked  to  conduct  it.  It  was 
refreshing  to  find  him  so  thoroughly  understanding  of  the 
labor  movement  and  enlisting  the  unions'  help  in  this  social 
survey.  Where  a  year  and  a  half  ago  there  were  sixty  unions 
in  Canton,  there  are  now  two  hundred  and  seventy.  Every 
craft  is  organized.  Even  the  errand  boy  in  the  Y.M.C.A. 
office  wears  a  button  as  a  member  of  the  "Miscellaneous 
Workers'  Union." 

BUT  of  revolutionary  Communism,  in  principle  or  in 
practice,  either  in  this  or  in  any  other  part  of  China, 
there  is  not  enough  to  alarm  even  a  Daughter  of  the  Arperi- 
can  Revolution.  A  leading  Communist  in  China  gave  us  let- 
ters of  introduction  to  his  fellow  Communists  in  different  cen- 
ters, but  when  we  came  to  talk  with  them  we  found  they  were 
only  Nationalists  after  all.  A  Communist  Party  in  China  of 
less  than  three  thousand  members  carefully  distinguishes 
itself  from  the  left  wing  of  the  Kuomintang,  although  many 
of  its  members  are  also  in  that  party.  Communism  is  inter- 
national; the  Kuomintang  is  national.  Communism  depends 
upon  a  partnership  of  peasants  and  industrial  workers  against 
owners  and  capitalists.  This  Nationalist  movement  in  China 
includes  merchants,  owners  and  employers  working  with 
students  and  manual  workers  against  foreign  domination.  It 
became  articulate  in  1919  when  the  students  aroused  them- 
selves to  national  consciousness  in  protest  against  the  demands 
of  Japan.  It  has  grown  mightily  since  the  tragedies  of  May 


30  and  June  23,  1925,  and  of  Wanhsien  this  autumn. 

For  the  present,  many  Communists  are  working  with  other 
Nationalists  for  a  program  to  meet  the  immediate  needs  of 
China:  unification  of  the  country  by  a  complete  victory  of 
the  Nationalist  People's  Army,  declaration  of  the  Nationalist 
government  as  the  only  central  government  existent  in  China 
today,  abolition  of  the  unequal  treaties  and  of  the  foreign 
concessions  secured  by  those  treaties,  establishment  of  China's 
tariff  autonomy,  and  then  industrial  development  that  will 
absorb  some  of  the  thousands  of  unemployed  workers.  For 
this  industrial  development  foreign  financial  cooperation 
could  be  of  great  assistance,  but  it  will  be  acceptable  to  the 
Chinese  only  if  it  does  not  involve  demands  for  foreign 
control. 

Any  other  nation  might  have  had  the  enviable  position 
which  Russia  enjoys  in  China  today.  In  1920,  Russia  de- 
clared that 

The  Soviet  government  restores  to  China  without  any  com- 
pensation whatever  the  mining,  forest,  and  all  other  concessions 
of  which  China  was  robbed  by  the  government  of  the  Tsar,  the 
government  of  Kerensky,  of  the  brigands  Horvath,  Semenov, 
Kolchak,  and  Russian  generals  and  capitalists. 

In  May,  1924,  the  Russo-Chinese  agreement  was  signed, 
stating  that  "the  Government  of  the  Union  of  the  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  agrees  to  relinquish  the  rights  of  extra- 
territoriality and  of  consular  jurisdiction." 

RJSSIAN  advisers  in  Canton,  Communists  though  they 
are,  have  come  at  the  invitation  of  the  Chinese  to  help 
build  up  an  effective  national  government.  The  next  nation 
that  makes  the  move  to  relinquish  extra-territorial  rights  will 
also  secure  the  friendship  of  the  four  hundred  million  Chi- 
nese, more  than  a  quarter  of  the  earth's  population.  Japan 
may  well  be  that  next  nation.  She  knows  that  trade  depends 
upon  the  will  to  buy  and  that  China  as  a  market  is  essential 
to  her  own  economic  life.  Theoretically  the  other  nations  also 
recognize  this  simple  fact,  that  the  trade  they  want  in  China 
depends  not  upon  the  number  of  gunboats  they  maintain  in 
Chinese  waters  but  upon  the  good-will  of  the  Chinese  people. 
Practically  they  are  still  causing  daily  offense  to  the  people. 
There  were  thirteen  foreign  gunboats  off  the  concessions  of 
Hankow  when  we  were  there  last  month.  Three  of  these 
were  American,  and  the  number  of  American  gunboats  in 
Chinese  waters  now  totals  fifty-two.  Americans  offend  in 
smaller  matters  also.  The  American  Club  in  Shanghai,  as 
all  the  others  excepting  the  Union  Club,  has  closed  its  doors 
to  Chinese  guests.  The  general  secretary  of  the  Y.M.C.A., 
David  Yui,  was  to  meet  a  well-known  American  architect  at 
the  club,  but  could  not  get  in  until  a  servant  led  him  around 
by  way  of  the  kitchen. 

Yet  Americans  will  probably  never  reap  the  crop  of  hate 
in  China  that  is  now  reaped  by  the  British.  English  mission- 
aries are  not  allowed  to  return  to  their  posts  in  western  China 
this  year  for  their  consuls  tell  them  their  lives  cannot  be 
safeguarded  in  spite  of  extra-territoriality,  gunboats,  and  all 
the  power  of  the  British  Empire.  For  seventeen  months  now 
a  consistent  boycott  against  all  British  goods  has  been  main- 
tained by  the  Cantonese.  Officially  it  was  ended  on  October 
10,  but  spontaneously  it  is  in  a  measure  still  continuing.  We 
saw  the  patrol  of  strikers  carrying  their  banner,  going  from 
shop  to  shop  to  see  that  no  British  goods  were  sold.  Canton 
has  lost  heavily  from  the  boycott,  but  Hongkong  has  lost 
more.  Even  a  loan  of  three  (Continued  on  page  827) 


Settler  and  Trail-Blazer 


By  PAUL  U.  KELLOGG 


UNDER  the  spur  of  competition  our  sculptors  are 
modeling  the  pioneer  woman.    Crowned  by  a 
sunbonnet,    the    wind    whipping    her    skirt,    a 
child  in  the  crook  of   her  elbow — the  figures 
ranging    from    the    Puritan    settler    with    her 
Bible    to   the   plains-woman    with   rifle    in    her    free   hand 
— that,    after    a    span    of    from    one    hundred    to    three 
hundred  years  is  the  way  our  artists  symbolize  the  type. 

The  successful  statue  will  be  set  up  in  the  Cherokee  Strip, 
Oklahoma,  which  was  one  of  the  last  wilderness  frontiers. 
But  in  the  'gos,  which  saw  the  remaining  free  lands  of  the 
Southwest  thrown  open  for  settlement,  there  was  a  new 
frontier.  The  stream  of  population  had  turned  inward  in 
great  urban  whorls.  The  new  migration  was  city-ward. 
Here  also  were  pioneers;  here  also  women  have  been 
settlers  and  trail-blazers.  Only  it  is  perhaps  all  too  recent 
and  close  up  for  us  to  see  it  in  perspective  or  to  seize  upon 
its  great  personalities.  They  are  still  with  us — and  at  work. 

Lillian  D.  Wald  of  the  "House  on  Henry  Street"  for  one. 

If  some  sculptor  had  the  imagination  to  catch  this  modern 
epic  in  a  symbol,  as  these  others  have  dealt  with  the  past 
of  the  wagon-train  and  the  Indian  country,  his  figure  for 
the  frontier  which  is  New  York  would  be  a  woman  with  a 
nurse's  bag  instead  of  a  sunbonnet,  and  instead  of  the  pro- 
tected child  he  must  needs  show  as  the  object  of  her  concern 
a  multitude,  old  and  young;  the  sick,  the  well;  the  immi- 
grant, the  wage-earner;  the  rank  and  file  of  all  of  us, 
inexperienced  city  dwellers,  quarter-sectioned  as  we  are  by 
those  two  great  factors  of  a  machine  age — congregate  work 
and  congregate  living. 

The  nurse's  bag  would  not  suffice  as  symbol  for  her 
function.  Her  tools  have  included  social  insight  and  a 
passion  for  humanity  linked  with  that  capacity  which  in 
politics  we  call  statescraft,  but  which  in  the  freer  arena  of 
community  life  is  something  warmer,  more  pliant  and 
creative.  To  catch  all  this  in  his  clay  our  sculptor  might 
turn  to  the  living  model  who  bears  the  impress  of  these 
things  in  broad  forehead  and  resolute  chin  and  in  eyes  that 
are  deep  with  human  understanding. 

However  the  time  is  not  yet.  The  city  frontier  is  still 
in  process.  Public  health  nursing  has  been  acclaimed  by  Dr. 
William  H.  Welch,  dean  of  American  physicians,  as  one  of 
the  three  outstanding  contributions  of  America  to  public 
health  (comparable  to  Gorgas's  achievement  at  Panama)  ; 
but  the  work  of  its  pioneers  still  stretches  ahead  of  them. 
On  her  sixtieth  birthday,  March  lu,  Miss  Wald  entered 
upon  a  new  decade  as  frontier's  woman. 

NONETHELESS  it  is  very  much  in  order  to  mark 
what  later  generations  may  come   to  regard   as  her 
distinctive  contribution  to  an  epoch  as  packed  with  change 
as  the  period  of  western  settlement.    What  has   it  meant 
to  New  York,  to  city  dwellers  generally,  that  in  1893,  Miss 


*  Reprinted  in  fart  from  the  New  York  Sunday  Times  of  March  13. 


Wald,  fresh  from  her  training  in  New  York  Hospital,  took 
up  her  residence  in  the  top  floor  of  an  East  Side  tenement 
and  with  Mary  Brewster  began  the  work,  which  crystallized 
two  years  later  in  the  Henry  Street  Settlement  and  its 
Visiting  Nurse  Service?  Had  she  bored  Manhattan  with 
subways,  or  staggered  skyscrapers  up  the  avenues,  or  strung 
Broadway  with  electric  bulbs — as  engineers  and  inventors 
have  done  in  her  life  time — her  accomplishment  would  stand 
out  in  the  history  of  the  city  much  as  if  a  newspaper 
should  print  a  broad  line  diagonally  across  its  first  page.  We 
must  search  deeper  for  the  works  of  hand  of  an  architect 
and  engineer  whose  building  materials  have  been  human 
lives  and  social  institutions. 

NOT  to  compare  results  or  techniques,  but  rather 
to  seek  an  analogy  in  the  general  strategy  of  their 
work,  let  us  take  three  men  who  typify  our  characteristic 
national  aptitude  in  the  field  of  invention:  Edison,  Ford, 
and  Burbank.  What  set  them  off,  how  they  tackled  their 
problems,  what  they  brought  about,  are  common  knowledge. 
They  may  have  been  weak  on  theory  and  pure  science,  but 
in  intuition,  in  combining  and  altering  known  factors  and 
in  improvising  new,  as  instruments  for  meeting  wide  human 
needs,  they  personify  the  American  genius  in  the  field  of 
applied  science.  Now  our  social  concepts  are  much  less 
plastic  than  are  those  of  natural  science;  our  social  insti- 
tutions more  brittle  than  our  industrial  practices.  We  know 
far  less  about  the  way  of  social  discovery  and  the  incubation 
of  social  change.  But  my  belief  is  that  in  improvising, 
modifying,  blending,  creating,  Miss  Wald  has  shown  gifts 
kindred  to  this  triumvirate ;  and  the  conditions  she  has  had 
to  work  under  have  been  more  taxing.  Edison  could  control 
his  experiments  in  his  laboratory.  She  has  had  to  work  amid 
the  flux  of  human  episode.  Burbank  had  his  gardens  about 
him  in  his  cross-fertilizations.  In  her  work  on  the  border- 
land of  education  and  medicine,  for  example,  Miss  Wald 
has  had  to  reckon  with  all  the  emotions  and  prejudices  of 
self-contained  professions.  Ford  had  a  marketable  product 
which,  once  demonstrated,  drove  his  invention  across.  Miss 
Wald  has  dealt  with  inertias  as  great  as  he,  but  in  pushing 
her  discoveries  has  had  to  depend  on  carrying  conviction  as 
to  their  human  rather  than  their  money  worth.  Her  genius 
has  been  to  come  upon  some  unprivileged  child,  some  broken 
family,  some  baffled  man  or  woman,  and  to  see  summed  up  in 
each  some  dislocation  in  our  modern  life,  some  failure  of  old 
institutions  to  meet  new  days,  some  need  or  opportunity 
unrecognized  or  unmet  by  the  past;  to  seize  on  the  clue  of 
meaning  imbedded  in  the  encounter;  to  germinate  a  way 
of  solution;  to  organize  the  forces  which  would  bring  that 
solution  about.  Her  generous  gifts  of  instigation  have  not 
been  limited  to  her  own  ideas,  outstanding  as  those  have 
been.  She  has  put  her  shoulder  to  another's  wheel ;  she  has 
drawn  the  many  into  her  own  undertakings;  has  left  credit 
to  the  winds  and  shared  with  all  those  who  bore  a  hand  the 
sheer  joy  of  mutual  adventure  for  the  common  good. 
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JUST  as  the  earlier  pioneer  woman  had  the  homestead 
as  her  stage,  Miss  Wald  has  had  its  counterpart — the 
settlement  household.  She  brought  to  the  movement  in  the 
'QOS  its  most  redoubtable  reinforcement,  linking  with  all 
the  ancient  concerns  of  womankind  the  skill  of  a  new  pro- 
fession. From  the  outset  she  was  an  insurgent  and  innovator 
in  that  oldest  of  woman's  functions,  the  care  of  the  sick. 
Nursing  training  and  service  as  carried  on  in  the  hospitals 
of  the  day  were  divorced  from  the  lives  of  the  families  from 
which  their  patients  came.  Miss  Wald  went  out  into  the 
homes.  District  nursing  of  the  day  was  largely  identified 
with  religious  bodies  or  charity  clinics.  She  put  it  on  the  new 
basis,  and  by  hourly  service  paid  for  by  the  family  whenever 
possible,  brought  private  nursing  within  the  reach  of  those 
with  small  means  or  no  means  at  all.  From  an  agent  whose 
presence  proclaimed  the  family's  poverty  or  its  failure  to 
give  adequate  care  to  its  sick  member,  the  nurse's  presence 
proclaimed  the  family's  anxiety  to  do  everything  possible 
for  the  sufferer.  She  gave  nursing  a  new  status.  While  the 
Henry  Street  nurses  did  not  give  treatment  except  under  the 
supervision  of  a  doctor,  they  responded  to  calls  from  the 
people  themselves  and  from  social  agencies  no  less  than  to 
calls  from  physicians,  and  they  were  no  longer  bound  to  a 
single  practitioner — changes  which  were  supported  by  leaders 
in  the  profession  but  at  the  time  brought  down  the  wrath 
of  quacks  and  sticklers.  The  new  nurses  not  only  cared  for  the 
sick  but  instructed  the  mothers  how  to  keep  the  families 
well — became  in  truth,  social  workers. 

The  tremendous  field  for  such  service  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  90  per  cent  of  sickness  is  cared  for  in  homes. 
From  its  beginnings,  thirty-four  years  ago,  the  Visiting 
Nurse  Service  has  grown  until  last  year,  with  its  central 
office  building  at  99  Park  Avenue,  her  staff  of  approximately 
250  trained  women  served  50,000  patients  in  Manhattan, 
Richmond  and  Bronx  boroughs,  making  nearly  half  a 
million  visits.  In  1909  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company,  at  Miss  Wald's  suggestion,  undertook  the 
nursing  of  its  policyholders ;  and  in  1926  Henry  Street 
nurses  made  150,000  visits  for  Metropolitan  and  John 
Hancock  patients.  Similarly,  at  Miss  Wald's  suggestion 
and  through  the  gift  of  the  late  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  instituted  its  department  of  Town  and 
Country  Nursing.  Her  most  recent  work  as  councillor  has 
been  in  the  inauguration  of  a  scheme  of  nurses'  pensions 
by  the  Harmon  Foundation. 

Not  only  has  the  Henry  Street  system  and  technique 
spread  throughout  many  other  cities  in  this  country,  but 
throughout  the  world.  Trained  workers  go  out  to  foreign 
countries;  graduate  and  pupil  nurses  come  here  for  training 
— this  year,  for  example,  a  Chinese  public  health  nurse, 
who  plans  to  inaugurate  the  system  in  Shanghai,  and  nurses 
from  France,  Germany,  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
Liberia  and  Palestine. 

In  the  compass  of  this  brief  article  it  is  not  possible  to 
recount  Miss  Wald's  participation  in  a  wide  range  of  health 
activities  outside  her  profession,  such  as  membership  on  the 
Joint  Board  of  Sanitary  Control  which  has  revolutionized 
health  conditions  in  the  garment  trades  in  New  York. 

TURN  to  the  kindred  field  of  education  and  the  wide 
range  of  activities  we  group  under  the  term  child  wel- 
fare.  Like  the  hospitals,  the  schools  were  social  institutions  of 
an  earlier  epoch ;  it  was  the  nurse  who  helped  bridge  the  gap 
in  New  York  between  educator  and  physician.  Thousands  of 


children  had  broken  schooling  or  were  deprived  of  it  entirely 
because  of  remediable  physical  defects  or  crude  methods  of 
handling  infectious  diseases,  such  as  trachoma.  First  came 
the  appointment  of  school  physicians,  in  1897.  Next  came 
an  experiment  with  Henry  Street  nurses  in  the  schools  which 
reversed  the  early  object  of  medical  inspection.  (It  kept 
children  in  the  class  room  and  under  treatment  instead  of 
excluding  them).  Then  came  the  introduction  of  public 
school  nurses  in  1902,  which  the  commission  that  drafted 
the  State  Health  Law  of  1913  described  as  marking  "not 
only  a  new  era  in  the  treatment  of  the  sick  but  a  new  era 
in  public  health  administration."  This  innovation  has  spread 
until  today  Greater  New  York  has  its  hundreds  of  school 
nurses  and  they  are  part  of  the  educational  set-up  of  the 
public  school  system  in  many  of  our  states  and  abroad.  And 
their  beginning? — Miss  Wald's  encounter  with  twelve-year- 
old  Louis,  whose  mother  washed  butchers'  aprons  for  a 
living,  and  whose  head  needed  only  the  application  of  the 
ointment  given  by  the  school  doctor  to  cure  the  affliction 
that  had  barred  the  boy  from  a  chance  to  learn  to  read. 

It  was  in  the  rear  of  265  Henry  Street  that  the  swings 
and  slides  were  set  going  of  what  Joseph  Lee,  president  of 
the  National  Playground  Association,  calls  the  "Bunker 
Hill  of  playgrounds."  In  1898  the  settlement  participated 
in  organizing  the  Outdoor  Recreation  League,  and  that 
year  New  York  public  schools  were  first  opened  as  recreation 
centers.  Out  of  the  plight  of  a  boy  who  sought  a  quiet 
corner  in  the  settlement  because  his  sister  was  "always  using 
the  table  at  home  to  wash  the  dishes,"  grew  the  study  rooms 
which  later  were  introduced  in  the  public  schools.  And  the 
ungraded  classes  which  spell  opportunity  and  a  special 
chance  for  thousands  of  young  New  Yorkers,  and  which 
stood  for  that  years  before  the  present  development  of 
psychiatric  work  and  behavior  clinics,  grew  out  of  the 
pioneering  in  Public  School  No.  180  of  Elizabeth  Farrell. 
She  has  been  for  many  years  a  resident  at  Henry  Street 
and  today  directs  the  400  ungraded  classes  which  fall  under 
the  department  of  that  name  in  the  city  school  system. 
That,  however,  is  another  story,  too  long  for  this  article; 
but  it  should  be  noted  that  its  plot  included  the  initiative 
of  a  young  teacher  in  an  old  school;  the  instigative  abilities 
of  Miss  Wald  in  engaging  the  interest  of  Superintendent 
Maxwell,  President  Charles  C.  Burlingham  and  Felix 
Warburg  of  the  Board  of  Education ;  a  group  of  misfit 
boys;  and  Tony,  a  Neapolitan,  an  incorrigible  truant,  whose 
emotional  outbursts  were  due  in  part  to  defective  vision. 

From  their  inception,  Miss  Wald  has  been  a  member  of 
both  the  New  York  and  the  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittees; she  has  been  active  in  the  cause  of  protective  legis- 
lation and  the  Henry  Street  workers  have  Borne  testimony 
as  to  the  evils  of  the  street  trades  and  sweatshops.  But 
here,  also,  originated  those  affirmative  measures — scholar- 
ships and  vocational  guidance — which  have  crystallized  in 
the  Vocational  Service  for  Juniors.  The  House  on  Henry 
Street  has  from  the  first  linked  with  its  concern  for  the 
working  life  a  cherishing  of  esthetic  values,  in  game  and 
song,  in  art  and  the  beauty  of  living.  Out  of  its  festivals  and 
dramatic  classes  grew  the  Neighborhood  Playhouse,  which 
in  The  Dybbuk  and  in  other  original  ventures  has  con- 
tributed to  the  cultural  ferment  of  the  greater  city. 

And  out  of  her  deep  insight  into  the  needs  of  child  life 
on  the  East  Side,  out  of  her  swelling  correspondence  from 
people  all  over  the  country  asking  for  counsel,  grew  Miss 
Wald's  fruitful  suggestion  of  the  Federal  Children's 
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Bureau   with   all   that   that    portends   for    the    nurture   of 
American  life  throughout  the  coming  decades. 

WHEN  the  House  on  Henry  Street  opened  its  doors, 
the  East  Side  was  the  shore  front  to  Ellis  Island. 
Throughout  the  years  Miss  Wald  has  been  in  a  special  sense 
the  friend  of  all  comers.  Just  as  she  broadened  the  vision 
physicians  and  school  teachers,  so  she  has  stretched  the 

.agination  of  her  fellow  Americans  of  the  older  stocks 
as  interpreter  of  the  stranger  within  the  gates;  interpreter 
also  of  one  race  to  another,  of  one  generation  to  another, 
of  one  economic  class  to  another.  Avoiding  partisan  politics 
and  the  despair  of  the  doctrinaire,  she  has  won  the  hearts  and 
understood  the  aspirations  of  governors  and  mayors  and 
police  captains  and  ward  leaders,  rabbis  and  priests  and 
ministers,  revolutionists  and  pushcart  peddlers,  fathers  and 
sons,  mothers  and  daughters. 

She  has  served  the  great  Jewish  community  of  the  East  Side, 
but  she  has  served  Irish  and  Italian  and  Russian  neighbors  no 
less.  Long  before  the  Negro  migration  to  Harlem,  the  Henry 
Street  Settlement  had  opened  a  branch  (Lincoln  House)  in  the 
colored  district  known  as  San  Juan  Hill.  As  a  member  of  the 
New  York  State  Immigration  Commission  in  19x39  she 
helped  create  the  first  state  bureau  dealing  with  the  pro- 
tection and  distribution  of  immigrants.  In  thousands  of 
instances  she  has  helped  unravel  the  knot  of  injustice  and 
tragedy  that  had  caught  some  family  in  the  meshes  of  red 
tape  at  Ellis  Island.  When  the  Czar's  agents  were  about  to 
deport  Jan  Pouren  she  carried  his  case  as  a  political  refugee 
to  the  White  House  and  won.  When  Madam  Breshkovsky 
came  with  the  story  of  her  life-work  for  the  peasants,  her 
Siberian  exile,  her  struggle  for  freedom,  Miss  Wald's 
sympathy  responded  to  the  throbbing  of  that  great  human 
heart.  They  became  fast  friends.  When  war  with  Mexico 
threatened  in  1916,  her  neighborliness  stretched  beyond  the 
Rio  Grande — she  understood — and  it  is  not  overstating  it 
to  say  that  the  organized  efforts  and  representations  made 
under  her  leadership  to  President  Wilson,  to  Judge  Gray 
and  Secretary  Lane  and  the  other  members  of  the  American 
commission,  sustained  them  at  a  critical  hour  in  their  course 
of  moderation  until  the  crisis  was  passed. 

The  common  brotherhood  of  man  is  not  a  phrase  to  her; 
she  knows  people.  She  knows  moreover  the  psychology  of 
human  conflict,  from  the  clash  of  boys'  gangs  to  age-long 
feuds  between  racial  and  religious  groups.  Her  opposition 
to  war  and  militarism  had  roots  deep  in  her  experience  as 
a  neighbor  to  all  races  on  the  East  Side.  Out  of  a  con- 
ference at  Henry  Street  during  the  first  year  of  the  World 
War,  grew  the  American  Union  Against  Militarism,  of 
which  she  was  chairman,  and  which  in  the  succeeding 
months,  when  some  of  the  old-time  peace  societies  fell  by 
the  wayside  and  the  peace  foundations  went  on  the  shelf, 
pressed  the  government  to  make  constructive  use  of  its 
position  as  the  one  great  neutral  in  a  world  at  war.  Later, 
after  America's  entry,  a  new  organization  of  liberals,  in- 
cluding those  who  had  favored  and  those  who  had  opposed 
our  entrance  into  the  war,  crystallized  on  a  program  of 
democratic  war  aims  and  peace  settlement — the  beginnings 
of  the  present  Foreign  Policy  Association,  of  which  Miss 
Wald  is  a  member  of  the  board. 

Much  has  been  written  of  the  discipline  and  dismissal 
of  members  of  college  faculties  who  ventured  to  run  counter 
to  the  dominant  mood  in  wartime  and  before;  little  of  the 
reprisals  made  upon  an  executive  in  Miss  Wald's  position, 


who  stood  to  her  convictions.  Hers  was  a  difficult  coign  of 
vantage — with  the  welfare  of  thousands  of  families  in  the 
scales  should  her  action  involve  the  work  of  settlement  and 
nursing  service  in  reprisals.  But  evenly,  courageously,  con- 
structively, the  head  worker  of  Henry  Street  thought 
through  each  step  of  policy  as  steward  of  that  passion  for 
humanity  which  had  inspirited  her  work  from  the  begin- 
ning; and  out  of  the  war  years  she  brought  it,  tested, 
tempered,  untarnished,  a  thing  cherished  by  many  who  held 
contrary  views  no  less  than  by  those  for  whom  she  had 
been  a  voice  in  the  wilderness. 

Looking  back,  there  is  whimsical  interest  in  the  fact, 
for  instance,  that  she  was  attacked  as  pro-German  for 
helping  stop  our  incipient  war  with  Mexico  when,  as  was 
later  brought  out,  if  there  were  any  intrigue  in  that 
quarter  by  the  Imperial  German  government  it  was  to 
involve  the  United  States  and  tie  our  hands  by  just  such  an 
embroglio  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Meanwhile  the 
director  of  the  Nursing  Service  at  Henry  Street  (Miss 
Goodrich)  became  head  of  the  Army  School  of  Nursing, 
and  by  an  arrangement  with  the  War  Department  pupil 
nurses  trained  during  the  war  years  got  practical  experience 
in  the  Henry  Street  service. 

AN  asset  in  those  days  was  the  friendship  of  men  and 
women  whose  confidence  in  Miss  Wald  was  grounded 
deep  in  mutual  experience  and  respect.  Editors,  bankers, 
lawyers,  public  officials — leaders  in  a  score  of  professions 
have  beaten  a  path  to  her  door  on  Henry  Street.  The  late 
Bishop  Potter  was  a  near  neighbor  one  summer;  so  was 
former  District-attorney  Jerome  in  his  militant  years. 
Woodrow  Wilson  was  an  old  friend.  The  stairs  that  lead 
up  to  Miss  Wald's  study  have  creaked  more  than  once  to 
the  vigorous  tread  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  passersby 
on  Henry  Street  have  heard  the  shrill  falsetto  of  T.  R.'s 
laugh,  mingled  with  the  joyous  whoops  of  Jacob  Riis. 
Kropotkin  and  Tagore  and  Breshkovsky  found  a  welcome 
at  her  hearth ;  Keir  Hardie  warmed  his  stockinged  feet  at 
her  fender;  Ramsay  McDonald,  later  premier  of  England, 
was  a  guest  at  the  settlement  on  his  wedding  trip.  Artists, 
sculptors,  diplomats,  economists,  philosophers,  social  workers 
from  all  the  world  know  the  brass-knocker  at  the  door. 
Like  Governor  Hughes  in  his  time,  Governor  Smith  today, 
prizes  the  place  and  its  mistress  as  a  source  of  wise  counsels. 
Nonetheless  Miss  Wald  would  rank  still  higher  other 
pollen-carriers  of  inspiration.  Read  her  book,  The  House 
on  Henry  Street,  and  her  magazine  articles  if  you  would 
make  their  acquaintance.  First  of  all  the  little  child  who 
led  her  to  a  mother's  wretched  sick-bed  one  drizzling 
March  morning  in  1893,  galvanizing  her  compunction  as  a 
member  of  society  which  permitted  such  things  to  exist 
and  setting  her  on  her  life  task.  ("All  the  maladjustments 
of  our  social  and  economic  relations  seemed  epitomized  in 
this  brief  journey  and  what  was  found  at  the  end  of  it.") 
Then  there  were  Louis  with  the  bad  head,  of  whom  came 
the  world's  first  school  nurse ;  and  Tony,  whose  fits  helped 
usher  in  the  ungraded  classes ;  that  other  tearful  small  boy 
from  whom  a  "cop"  had  snatched  his  dice  and  his  "cat" 
and  whose  travail  contributed  to  New  York's  first  play- 
grounds; the  terror-stricken  eight-year-old  girl  who  had 
been  alone  with  her  mother  when  a  baby  sister  was  born 
and  was  straining  at  a  wash-tub  to  cleanse  the  bed  linen. 
Meet  the  mother  who  worked  in  a  necktie  factory,  scrubbed 
after  hours,  pawned  her  wardrobe  and  sold  her  grave  that 
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her  son  might  keep  on  with  his  music  in  Vienna;  the 
native-born  woman  who  bought  a  newspaper  daily  to  con- 
ceal from  her  neighbors  the  fact  that  she  could  not  read ; 
the  lad  who  hoped  she  wouldn't  cure  his  head  so  that  he 
"needn't  go  to  the  orphan  asylum" ;  the  tenement  home- 
worker  in  an  advanced  stage  of  tuberculosis,  making  cigarettes 
at  a  pittance  a  hundred  and  licking  the  papers;  the  depart- 
ment-store girl  whose  most  conscious  desire  was  silk 
underwear!  Make  the  acquaintance  of  Minnie,  who  struck 
that  girls  could  have  time  to  learn  homemaking  ("For  all 
we  know,  soup  grows  on  trees")  and  from  whom  Miss 
Wald  got  her  first  insight  into  trade  unionism;  the  famous 
New  York  banker  who  came  to  find  out  what  was  wrong 
with  the  thinking  of  a  group  of  East  Side  unionists  and 
remained  to  help  pay  the  cost  of  their  strike  for  better  con- 
ditions; the  aged  Russian  physician  who,  after  establishing 
his  boy  in  life,  set  off  for  Sakhalin  to  join  his  wife  who  had 
been  exiled  for  life  in  a  frozen  Siberian  village.  All  these 
were  real  people  plus,  to  Miss  Wald.  And  the  plus  had  to 
do  with  that  spinning  wheel  of  her  imagination  out  of  which 
came  a  thread  of  action — action  based  on  infinite  under- 
standing, action  which  comprehended  not  their  needs  alone, 
but  those  of  their  kind. 

On  her  visit  to  the  Orient  Miss  Wald  described  the 
work  of  the  settlement  and  what  it  stood  for  to  a  savant- 
artist.  He  drew  some  ancient  characters  in  a  circle.  Asked 
what  they  meant,  he  said,  "Human  brotherhood";  and  this 
has  become  the  insignia  of  settlement  and  nursing  service. 

WITH  a  nursing  staff  numbering  more  than  250 
trained  people,  with  settlement  executives,  resi- 
dents and  volunteer  club  leaders  matching  that  figure,  with 
perhaps  a  thousand  people  involved  in  the  organized  sphere 
of  her  activities,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  in  their  scope; 
with  settlements,  clubs,  nursing  centers,  health  centers, 
fresh  air  camps;  with  an  annual  budget  of  half  a  million 
dollars  (over  one-third  met  by  nurses'  fees),  it  is  natural 
that  Miss  Wald  is  often  regarded  chiefly  as  a  high-powered 
executive.  To  swing  such  a  job  necessarily  calls  for  a  big 
person.  But  to  free  herself  from  its  exactions,  to  keep  her 
contacts  with  the  ordinary  run  of  folk,  to  catch  up  and 
vitalize  the  constructive  significance  of  the  day's  experiences 
— that  calls  for  a  great  person.  It  is  one  of  New  York's 
tragedies  that  this  creative  personality  is  burdened  by  a 
perennial  load  of  money-raising  which  would  crush  the 
ordinary  executive.  The  cost  of  such  nursing  work  as  she 
has  organized  here  is  met  in  some  cities  of  the  world  as  a 
public  expense,  as  a  state  insurance  charge,  or  by  the  money- 
raising  of  a  community  chest.  New  York  has  offered  none 
of  these  solutions.  Board,  staff  and  committees  are  loyal 
and  unstinted  in  time  and  effort,  but  in  the  last  analysis 
the  load  is  on  one  woman's  shoulders,  except  for  the  relief 
coming  from  a  slowly  mounting  endowment. 

Huge  as  it  is,  this  administrative  task  is  less  significant 
than  the  dynamic  quality  of  the  woman  who  administers 
it — a  combination  of  executive  and  creative  capacities  which 
make  the  analogy  to  Ford  and  Edison  and  Burbank  by  no 
means  a  far-fetched  one.  She  is  what  Justice  Brandeis  once 
called  a  "social  inventor"  in  an  epoch  when  men  have  first 
turned  from  mechanical  discovery  to  mankind  in  the  making. 

IN    her   genius    for   constructive   instigation,    Miss   Wald 
is  typical   of  the  settlement   pioneers.    Last  June   they 
gathered  together  in  Cleveland  in  the  biennial  meeting  of 


the  neighborhood  workers  the  week  preceding  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work.  The  program  of  this  latter 
huge  conference  was  given  over  largely  to  the  technical 
problems  of  a  congeries  of  specialties.  By  comparison,  the 
settlement  gathering  was  a  breath  of  fresh  wind.  Here 
were  such  pioneer  women  as  Jane  Addams  and  Julia  C. 
Lathrop  of  Hull  House,  Lillian  D.  Wald  of  Henry  Street, 
Florence  Kelley,  of  both,  Anna  F.  Davies  of  the  College 
Settlement,  Philadelphia,  and  Mary  E.  McDowell,  head  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  Settlement  in  the  Stock  Yards 
District,  who  today,  a  dozen  years  Miss  Wald's  senior,  is 
the  robustly  active  commissioner  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  of  the  city  of  Chicago.  (Mrs.  V.  G. 
Simkhovitch  of  Greenwich  House  was  in  Europe,  carrying 
the  message  of  the  American  group  to  the  international 
gathering  of  settlements.)  Here  were  their  successors  in  the 
4O*s,  the  3O's,  the  ao's.  Here  also  were  the  leading  men 
of  the  movement — among  them  Graham  Taylor  of  the 
Commons,  their  dean ;  Charles  C.  Cooper  of  Kingsley  House, 
president  of  the  National  Federation,  John  L.  Elliott  of 
Hudson  Guild,  Kennedy  (Robert  A.  Woods'  successor  at 
South  End),  Bellamy,  Gilman,  Teller  and  the  rest. 

You  had  sense  of  leadership  close  to  the  ground,  of  a  dynamic 
which  puts  things  to  work.  Some  of  their  early  objectives 
have  been  won  (sweated  trades  outlawed,  old-law  tenements 
banned)  ;  some  of  their  original  activities  have  become  part 
of  the  tax-borne  service  of  municipal  life  (they  have  willed 
it  so).  Some  of  their  confreres  who  were  given  over  to 
blanket  schemes  of  civic  and  political  regulation  have  dropped 
out  and  are  disillusioned.  But  not  they.  Nor  are  some 
of  the  younger  leaders  coming  on — men  and  women.  Their 
objectives  may  change,  new  adjustments  may  be  made  to 
new  conditions — that  is  the  settlement  habit — but  if  they 
should  run  down  as  a  generating  force,  American  life  would 
be  immeasurably  impoverished.  Today  they  carry  on. 

The  policeman  who  a  while  ago  took  an  injured  woman 
to  the  hospital  long  after  midnight  and  called  up  Henry 
Street  to  find  out  what  to  do  with  her  baby,  had  his  answer 
from  Miss  Wald.  When  the  clubs  and  classes  are  over,  the 
offices  closed,  the  staff  retired,  the  night  calls  go  direct  to 
the  telephone  on  the  little  table  that  stands  beside  her  bed — 
as  they  have  always  done. 

A4D  at  their  conference  in  Cleveland  the  settlement 
pioneers  showed  a  flare  back  of  their  old  dynamic. 
On  Miss  Wald's  motion  they  took  up  the  challenge  of  Dr. 
Haven  Emerson  in  The  Survey,  for  the  social  workers  of 
the  country  to  bear  witness  as  to  what  prohibition,  enforced 
and  non-enforced,  means  in  the  lives  of  the  people.  Here 
was  a  red-hot  poker.  The  great  charitable  societies,  the 
civic  bodies,  the  foundations,  the  universities  had  long  given 
it  a  wide  berth.  The  settlements,  weak  in  financial  strength 
but  compact  of  courage,  tackled  it.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed, Miss  Wald  took  the  chairmanship,  an  investigation 
was  launched  under  Martha  Bensley  Bruere,  and  this 
month  their  findings  will  come  out  as  a  Harper's  book 
under  the  title,  Does  Prohibition  Work? — testimony  pro 
and  con,  for  better  or  worse,  gathered  by  the  neighborhood 
workers  of  urban  America. 

Of  such  breed  are  the  pioneer  women  of  our  city  frontiers. 
Such  is  the  magic,  compounded  of  humor,  sympathy,  astute- 
ness and  germinating  action,  which  has  been  concealed  in 
the  nurse's  bag  of  Henry  Street  along  with  its  absorbent 
cotton,  its  bandages,  its  scissors  and  adhesive. 


The  Common  Welfare 


SIXTY  years  ago,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  of  Massa- 
chusetts, an  officer  in  the  Union  forces,  risked  his 
life   on   the   battlefields  where   North   and    South 
were  righting  out  the  issue  of  human  slavery.    On 
the  eve  of   his  eighty-sixth  .birthday,   Mr.  Justice 
Holmes,   speaking  for  the   Supreme   Court  of   the  United 
States,  reminds  the  nation  that  the  aftermath  of  that  strug- 
gle is  not  yet  ended,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  to  those, 
white   and   black,   who  believe  in  justice   for   all   citizens, 
"regardless  of  race,  color  or  previous  condition  of  servitude," 
a  new  and  strong  weapon  for  their  long  battle.     The  de- 
cision of  the  court  in  the  case  of  Nixon  vs.  Herndon  and 
Porras  makes  it  necessary  for  such  whites  as  are  determined 
to  continue  the  present  disf  ranchisement  of  Negroes  in  certain 
sections  of  the  country,  to  work  by  devious  and  complicated 
methods.    They  cannot  achieve  their  ends  directly  by  law. 

Dr.  L.  A.  Nixon,  a  Negro,  sued  two  election  officials  for 
damages  because  he  was  not  permitted  to  vote  in  the  Demo- 
cratic primary.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  the  case 
was  carried  to  the  highest  court  to  test  the  constitutionality 
of  the  1923  statute  which  provided  that  "in  no  event  shall 
a  Negro  be  eligible  to  participate  in  a  Democratic  party 
primary  election  held  in  the  state  of  Texas,  and  should  a 
Negro  vote  in  a  Democratic  primary  election,  such  ballot 
shall  be  void."  Barred  from  voting  in  the  Democratic 
primary,  a  citizen  in  the  one-party  "black  belt"  has  no  voice 
in  his  state  government.  The  attorney-general  of  Texas 
maintained  in  his  brief  that  "nominating  primaries"  were  not 
known  when  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  was  passed,  and  that 
the  regulation  of  primaries  by  state  law  cannot  therefore 
conflict  with  this  federal  guaranty  of  the  "right  to  vote  .  .  . 
regardless  of  race,  color  or  previous  condition  of  servitude." 
The  attorney-general  added:  "It  is  an  'ancient  and  accepted 
doctrine,'  to  use  the  words  of  the  Democratic  platform,  and 
it  is  well  known  in  Texas,  that  the  Democratic  party  of  the 
state  is  a  white  man's  party." 

Speaking  for  the  Court,  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  said : 

We  find  it  unnecessary  to  consider  the  Fifteenth  Amendment 
because  it  seems  to  us  hard  to  imagine  a  more  direct  infringe- 
ment of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  .  .  .  That  amendment  not 
only  gave  citizenship  and  the  privileges  o.f  citizenship  to  persons 
of  color,  but  it  denied  to  any  state  the  power  to  withhold  from 
them  the  equal  protection  of  the  law.  .  .  .  The  statute  of  Texas 
in  the  teeth  of  the  prohibition  referred  to  assumes  to  forbid 
Negroes  to  take  part  in  an  election  .  .  .  discriminating  against 
them  by  the  distinction  of  color  alone.  States  may  do  a  good 
deal  of  classification  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  rational,  but 
there  are  limits,  and  it  is  too  clear  for  extended  argument  that 
color  cannot  be  made  the  basis  of  a  statutory  classification 
affecting  the  right  set  up  in  this  case. 

Few  Negroes  in  the  South  are  permitted  to  qualify  as 
voters.  In  Mississippi,  for  instance,  where  there  is  an 
"understanding  clause"  in  the  election  law,  the  attorney- 
general  observes  cynically,  "I  imagine  that  the  Democratic 
county  registrars  in  passing  judgment  upon  the  ability  of 
the  Negroes  to  understand  the  two  constitutions,  will  in  the 
future  be  quite  conservative."  Governor  Dan  Moody  of 


Texas  announces  that  to  "protect  the  ballot"  he  will  im- 
mediately ask  the  legislature  to  pass  another  law  re- 
placing that  held  unconstitutional  by  the  highest  court.  He 
asserts  that  "the  Democratic  party  is  a  voluntary  organiza- 
tion. Certainly  a  law  can  be  passed  giving  the  committee 
of  the  party  authority  to  prescribe  rules  as  to  who  can 
participate  in  a  party  primary." 


THE  moral  of  the  .Supreme  Court's  unanimous  verdict 
in  the  Fall-Doheny  case  reaches  far  beyond  the  venality 
of  these  two  men  in  disposing  of  public  property  through 
transactions  consummated  by  means  of  conspiracy,  fraud  and 
bribery.  The  opinion  is  a  cleansing  exorcism  of  a  common 
interpretation  of  the  lately  triumphant  slogan  that  what 
the  country  needed  was  more  business  in  government  and 
less  government  in  business,  the  effect  of  which  was  to 
bring  government  into  contempt  and  to  befuddle  the  func- 
tional relationship  between  government  as  the  guardian  of 
the  general  welfare  and  business  as  the  agent  to  which  the 
public  delegates  freely  elected  but  limited  public  services. 
The  judgment  of  the  court  shows  that  the  ethics  of  the 
spoils  system  has  spread  from  the  civil  service,  where  spoils 
were  formerly  rampant,  into  the  covert  transactions  be- 
tween business  and  public  servants.  As  interpreted  by 
Messrs.  Fall  and  Doheny,  the  triumphant  slogan  was  taken 
as  a  warrant  to  transfer  public  property  from  the  implied 
incompetence  of  government  to  the  hustling  efficiency  of 
private  enterprise  with  or  without  congressional  sanction. 
What  is  the  difference  in  principle  between  the  rough  stuff 
pulled  by  these  gentlemen  and  the  subtler  forms  of  influence 
exercised  by  lobbyists  over  legislators,  or  by  campaign 
contributors  over  aspirants  to  public  office?  The  deeper 
moral  of  the  court's  verdict  is  that  all  transactions  deliber- 
ately designed  to  defeat  the  public  interest  as  defined  in  the 
statutory  formulation  of  public  policy,  in  the  assumed  inter- 
est of  private  individuals  or  special  groups,  whether  or  not 
in  conformity  with  legalistic  technicalities,  are  "tainted  with 
corruption." 

The  sweep  of  this  rule  carries  beyond  domestic  affairs 
and  bears  upon  foreign  policy.  Repeatedly  during  recent 
years  the  controversy  between  our  State  Department  and 
the  Mexican  government  over  the  application  of  Mexican 
law  to  the  control  of  petroleum  properties  held  by  Ameri- 
can promoters  has  threatened  a  breach  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions. In  an  editorial  analysis  of  the  basic  facts  about 
Mexican  oil,  the  New  York  World  finds  that  three-fifths  of 
the  property  interest  on  which  this  dispute  turns  was  acquired 
and  managed  by  Edward  L.  Doheny  up  to  1925.  "It  would 
indeed  be  a  spectacle,"  says  the  World,  "if  the  United 
States  government,  having  recovered  its  property  which  was 
taken  by  fraud,  should  turn  around  and  insist  at  the  risk 
of  a  rupture  in  diplomatic  relations  that  everything  this 
same  Doheny  acquired  in  Mexico  was  sacred  and  in- 
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violable."  The  old  proverb  has  it  that  possession  is  eleven 
points  of  the  law.  What  would  happen  in  the  world  if, 
as  the  result  of  the  Supreme  Court's  verdict  in  the  Fall- 
Doheny  case,  prevailing  opinion  should  rewrite  the  proverb 
so  as  to  accord  eleven  of  the  twelve  points  of  law  to  the 
ethics  of  acquisition — the  means  taken  to  procure  title  to 
property  ? 


A  YEAR  ago  the  forty-eight-hour  bill  for  women  in 
factories  and  mercantile  establishments  was  tossed  to 
the  Industrial  Survey  Commission  by  harrassed  party  lead- 
ers, unable  either  to  pass  the  measure  or  to  assume  the 
burden  of  its  defeat  (see  The  Survey,  May  15,  p.  230). 
The  Commission  was  instructed  to  investigate  conditions  in 
establishments  affected  by  the  bill  and  to  advise  the  legis- 
lature as  to  the  need  for  this  measure  of  protective  legis- 
lation for  women.  In  its  report,  recently  submitted  to  the 
legislature,  the  Industrial  Survey  Commission  declares  itself 
"in  favor  of  a  forty-eight-hour  law  for  women."  It  recom- 
mends a  modified  forty-eight-hour  measure,  however,  whidi 
would  make  a  forty-nine  and  a  half  hour  week  permissible 
where  workers  have  a  day  anpl  a  half  free  time,  and  would 
also  permit  "not  to  exceed  seventy-eight  hours  of  overtime 
in  any  one  year,  such  overtime  to  be  available  to  the  em- 
ployer whenever  he  requires  it."  The  report  adds : 

To  your  Commission  it  seems  that  a  more  important  ques- 
tion to  women  is  the  obtaining  for  them  of  wages  more  nearly 
approximating  the  wages  of  men  engaged  in  work  requiring 
equal  intelligence  and  application.  In  comparison  to  the  wages 
given  to  men  the  wages  paid  to  women  are  unjustly  inadequate. 
As  one  woman  stated,  a  woman  well  paid,  well  fed,  is  happier 
at  fifty-two  hours  than  one  underpaid  at  forty-eight  hours. 

A  measure  based  on  the  Commission's  report  was  immedi- 
ately introduced  into  both  houses  of  the  legislature. 

The  Consumers'  League,  an  organization  which  has  al- 
ways carried  on  an  active  campaign  for  protective  legislation, 
announced  in  a  press  statement  that  it  had  "decided  to  en- 
dorse the  report  of  the  Industrial  Survey  Commission  on 
the  regulation  of  the  hours  of  labor  of  women  in  this  state." 
The  League  points  out,  however,  that  it  disapproves  the 
"seventy-eight  fluid  hours  of  overtime  in  any  calendar 
year.  .  .  .  The  distribution  of  these  hours  throughout  the 
year  makes  possible  a  regular  working  week  of  fifty-one 
hours,  thus  greatly  modifying  the  beneficial  effects  of  the 
forty-eight-hour  week  as  a  general  principle." 


ARKANSAS  was  admitted  in  February  to  the  birth 
f\_  registration  area  as  the  thirty-sixth  state  therein. 
Three-fourths  of  the  states,  containing  approximately 
78  per  cent  of  the  total  population,  being  thus  recorded 
as  now  complying  with  the  standard  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Vital  Statistics  by  registering  90  per  cent  of  their  births, 
twelve  remain  as  fields  of  missionary  endeavor.  These 
bespatter  the  map  from  South  Carolina  to  Nevada,  and 


from  North  Dakota  to  New  Mexico,  including  also 
Alabama,  Colorado,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Missouri,  Okla- 
homa, Tennessee  and  Texas.  The  causes  of  their  laggard 
plight  are  obvious,  vast  areas,  sparse  population,  insufficient 
roads  and  schools  and,  everywhere  outside  of  Nevada  and 
North  Dakota,  widespread  illiteracy. 

Birth  registration,  meanwhile,  develops  new  values  every 
year.  The  latest  need  for  a  birth  certificate  seems  to  be  as  a 
prerequisite  for  a  motor  car  license,  unregistered  minors 
being  in  some  states  ruled  out  as  applicants.  An  important 
service  of  a  birth  certificate  is  proving  eligibility  (as  to  age) 
for  minors  under  18  years  entitled  to  double  or  treble 
compensation  when  injured  while  illegally  employed,  but 
looking  too  old.  A  cognate  service  avails  for  boys  and  girls 
on  the  border-line  between  juvenile  court  and  criminal 
court  when  they  are  far  from  home  and  look  older  than 
they  are.  A  priceless  treasure  is  a  birth  certificate  in  connec- 
tion with  a  passport,  for  American-born  sons  and  daughters 
of  foreign-born  parents  desiring  to  return  hither  after  a 
trip  abroad.  It  is  a  substantial  convenience,  also,  for  an 
American-born  heir  to  foreign  property,  being  indispensable 
on  the  Continent  for  the  transfer  of  an  estate. 

The  abiding  importance  of  registration  is,  however,  for 
enforcement  of  child  labor  and  compulsory  school  attendance 
laws,  and  as  the  solid  statistical  basis  for  infant  mortality 
rates,  those  modern  tests  of  civilization. 

In  view  of  this  evolution,  it  is  an  enlightening  fact  that, 
fifteen  years  ago,  when  the  Children's  Bureau  was  created 
in  1912,  the  birth  registration  area  consisted  of  eight  states, 
six  in  New  England  with  Pennsylvania  and  Michigan.  The 
Bureau's  first  annual  report  suggested  ways  of  extending 
the  area.  Immediately  hundreds  of  club  women  volunteered 
in  a  score  of  states,  to  test  the  thoroughness  of  prevailing 
methods.  The  interest  then  kindled  has  never  died  out. 
Appropriations  under  the  Sheppard-Towner  Act  have  en- 
abled the  states  to  keep  at  work  public  health  nurses  whose 
trained  ingenuity  supplements  the  zeal  of  volunteers. 

But  not  until  good  roads,  more  and  better  rural  schools 
and  universal  public  health  nurses  bring  the  last  state  into 
the  birth  registration  area,  can  we  know  certainly  where 
we  stand  among  civilized  peoples  when  ranked  according 
to  the  deaths  of  little  children  before  the  first  birthday. 


THERE  are  those  who  deplore  the  modern  shift  in  em- 
phasis from  the  uncertain  blessings  of  another  world 
to  the  visible  treasures  of  this.  Yet  the  most  fundamental 
fundamentalist  could  scarcely  fail  to  rejoice  in  the  "living 
endowments"  of  richly  creative  human  work  which,  here 
and  there  are  being  substituted  for  a  granite  monument  to 
a  courageous  worker,  all  too  often  erected  at  the  end  of  a 
lifetime  curtailed  in  usefulness  and  made  unnecessarily  diffi- 
cult by  lack  of  tools  and  leisure  or  by  the  nagging  pressure 
of  financial  insecurity. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  of  these  tributes  is  the 
Wilmer  Institute  at  Johns  Hopkins,  the  greatest  center 
in  the  world  for  the  study  and  treatment  of  diseases  of 
the  ey?  (see  The  Survey,  November  15,  1925,  page 
198).  Similar  in  spirit  was  the  raising  of  a  fund  of  $25,000 
by  alumnae  of  Vassar  College  for  the  use  during  her  life 
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time  of  Lucy  Salmon,  a  much  loved  pioneer  in  educational 
method,  and  then  designed  as  a  memorial  fund  to  carry  on 
Professor  Salmon's  unique  contribution  to  the  vitalized 
teaching  of  history.  The  fund  was  completed  just  before 
the  sudden  death  of  Miss  Salmon  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Now  comes  announcement  of  the  Patty  Smith  Hill  Fund, 
a  tribute  to  forty  years  of  "active  service  in  the  field  of 
education  ...  to  be  used  for  whatever  educational  purpose 
Miss  Hill  sees  fit."  Miss  Hill,  director  of  the  Department 
of  Kindergarten-First  Grade  Education  at  Teachers'  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University,  has  been  one  of  the  active  forces 
in  the  growth  of  pre-school  education  in  this  country  from 
the  first  charity  kindergartens  to  the  modern  nursery  school 
and  junior  primary.  In  announcing  the  fund,  the  commit- 
tee, of  which  Mary  E.  Pennell  of  Teachers'  College  is  chair- 
man, points  out  that  "On  this  .  .  .  anniversary,  while  she  is 
in  our  midst,  actively  engaged  in  educational  work,  it  seems 
a  fitting  time  for  her  friends  to  join  in  some  tribute  to  her. 
We  all  know  that  nothing  would  give  Miss  Hill  greater 
pleasure  than  for  this  tribute  to  be  something  that  she  can 
share  with  others  and  use  to  further  the  cause  of  education." 
If,  as  the  committee  hopes,  the  sum  raised  is  large  enough  so 
that  only  the  interest  need  be  used,  the  fund  will  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  trustees  of  Teachers'  College,  to  be 
distributed  under  Miss  Hill's  direction  for  the  furtherance 
of  her  life  work. 


TO  a  candid  and  stubbornly  tolerant  disposition,  Percy 
Stickney  Grant  added  the  overwhelming  impressions 
of  a  first  pastorate  in  a  mill-town  of  the  eighties.  He  had 
at  first  hand  an  understanding  not  only  of  the  hardships  of 
workingmen's  lives  but  of  the  spiritual  needs  of  men  and 
women  who  tend  machines.  Fall  River  supplied  the  back- 
ground which  was  to  make  the  rich  and  conservative 
Church  of  the  Ascension  on  Fifth  Avenue  in  New  York 
a  storm  center  for  thirty  years.  Dr.  Grant's  personal  charm 
and  sincerity  won  him  the  backing  of  his  church  in  his 
religious  liberalism.  And  he  was  able  to  carry  this  over 
into  an  industrial  radicalism  that  found  weekly  expression 
for  ten  years  in  the  freest  of  all  the  open  forums.  He  felt 
that  the  half-dumb,  driven  man  must  have  his  say  whether 
or  not  he  has  anything  worth  saying,  and  he  demonstrated 
that  the  church  is  an  appropriate  place  for  this  release  of 
tightly-bottled  grievance.  Certain  it  is  that  the  Ascension 
Forum  gave  a  hearing  to  many  who  must  elsewhere  hold 
their  tongues  and  that  it  survived  every  sort  of  open  and 
covert  attack  until  the  first  wave  of  war  hysteria  closed  it 
with  a  snap  in  1917. 

Dr.  Grant  was  an  unfailing  witness  for  the  under-dog 
at  court,  at  radical  inquiries,  at  Albany,  at  Dr.  Crapsey's 
trial  for  heresy.  And  he  was  no  less  courageous  in  his 
personal  life.  When  a  foundling  was  left  on  his  bachelor 
doorstep,  he  insisted  on  taking  it  in  though  the  commissioner 
of  charities,  who  permitted  it,  warned  him  what  the  man 
in  the  street  would  say — and  did  say.  His  resignation 
three  years  ago  was  the  final  outcome  of  a  fundamental 
cleavage  with  Bishop  Manning  on  the  question  of  divorce 
which  had  run  over  twenty  years,  and  which  Dr.  Grant, 
then  64  years  old,  characteristically  brought  to  a  fighting 


test  by  proposing  to  marry  a  lifelong  friend  who  had  been 
divorced.  After  his  recent  death  his  will  disclosed  that 
he  had  left  a  substantial  share  of  his  modest  estate  to  his 
servants — and  the  tabloid  newspapers  tried  to  make  a  sensa- 
tion of  it. 

Summing  up  his  ministry,  The  Churchman  said:  "For 
thirty  years  he  lived  in  New  York,  both  succeeding  and 
failing;  but  never  growing  old,  never  afraid  of  the  new 
day  and  the  coming  generation;  never  marking  time,  seldom 
keeping  step." 


HOW  the  industrial  warfare  which  rent  Scranton, 
Pennsylvania,  during  the  anthracite  coal  strike  of 
1925-6  served  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  new  sort  of 
interest  and  sympathy  through  all  the  classes  of  the  city, 
becomes  apparent  in  the  records  of  the  Scranton  Community 
Chest  for  the  successful  campaign  finished  early  this  winter. 
The  Chest  in  this  city  has  been  oversubscribed  for  several 
years.  Its  success  is,  of  course,  based  on  a  number  of  factors 
not  connected  at  all  with  the  strike,  but  at  least  one  hope- 
ful outcome  of  those  dreary  months  of  the  strike  was  evident 
from  the  opening  campaign  dinner  of  the  Miners'  Division 
when  three  hundred  mine  workers,  grievance  committee- 
men,  union  officials  and  coal  company  operators,  who  only 
a  few  months  before  had  been  deadlocked  against  each  other 
in  strike  negotiations,  sat  around  a  table  to  discuss  their 
joint  job  of  raising  money,  till  the  triumphant  finish  when 
it  was  disclosed  that  this  division  had  raised  more  than 
$100,000,  or  nearly  a  sixth  of  the  total  subscription. 

The  strike  started  in  September  and  each  succeeding  month 
saw  an  increased  number  of  applications  for  relief  from  the 
Family  Welfare  Society  until  by  December  the  monthly 
total  had  quadrupled.  Then,  just  before  Christmas,  a  news- 
paper started  a  campaign  to  raise  money  for  the  strike  suffer- 
ers, and  the  Community  Chest,  feeling  that  such  an  object 
was  properly  the  affair  of  the  whole  community,  stepped  in 
with  an  appropriation  of  $15,000,  later  raised  to  $35,000, 
and  organized  an  Emergency  Relief  Committee  with  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Chest,  the  Red  Cross,  the  Salvation 
Army,  the  United  Mine  Workers,  the  Family  Welfare 
Bureau,  the  Business  and  Professional  Men's  Club,  the  Jew- 
ish Federation,  Travelers'  Aid,  City  Health  Department 
and  Poor  Board.  Applications  poured  in — on  one  day  more 
than  five  hundred  applicants  and  workers  passed  through  the 
offices  of  the  Committee.  Volunteers  were  asked  to  do  the 
visiting  and  more  than  a  hundred  responded,  some  trained 
workers  from  the  staffs  of  the  social  agencies,  others  un- 
trained, but  interested  citizens.  Nearly  2,000  families  were 
aided  during  the  next  two  months  with  clothing,  food,  coal, 
money,  and  service.  Of  course  the  rigorous  case  standards 
of  the  agencies  had  to  be  scrapped  in  the  emergency  and 
some  poor  work  was  done,  but  on  the  whole  the  job  brought 
satisfaction  to  both  workers  and  clients. 

One  of  the  most  significant  episodes  was  the  question 
asked  by  one  of  the  large  coal  companies  as  to  the  amount 
of  relief  furnished  its  employes.  As  the  committee  had  no 
way  of  identifying  them,  the  company  sent  its  own  repre- 
sentative to  compile  the  information.  At  the  end  of  the 
relief  period,  when  the  strike  was  settled,  the  company  sent 
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its  check  to  the  committee  to  cover  the  whole  amount  witli 
the  request  that  no  publicity  be  given  to  the  matter.  "In 
my  mind,"  writes  Philip  Salsburg,  the  assistant  secretary  of 
the  Chest,  "this  little  incident  was  very  significant.  I  doubt 
if  such  a  thing  could  have  been  possible  during  the  great 
strike  of  1902." 


THE  federal  longshoremen's  and  harbor-workers'  bill, 
the  strange  legal  history  of  which  was  reviewed  in  The 
Survey  for  February  15,  has  been  enacted  into  law.  It  was 
called  up  for  consideration  and  passed  in  the  Senate  in  an 
interval  of  the  hectic  filibuster  on  the  last  morning  of  the 
sixty-ninth  Congress.  This  is  the  first  federal  law  to  apply 
the  compensation  principle  to  a  large  group  of  workers  in 
private  employment.  Because  of  its  national  sweep,  it  intro- 
duces the  principle  of  compensation  into  those  southern 
maritime  states  which  are  among  the  few  remaining  states 
without  compensation  laws  of  their  own.  Its  benefit  pro- 
visions follow  closely  the  schedules  of  the  New  York  law, 
which  in  this  respect  is  the  most  modern  in  the  country. 
It  provides  all  the  medical  care  which  experience  has 
demonstrated  to  be  necessary.  It  limits  the  non-compensated 
waiting  period  after  accidents  to  seven  days.  It  guarantees 
compensation  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  of  wages  with  a 
maximum  weekly  amount  fixed  at  twenty-five  dollars. 

The  history  of  this  statute  began  in  1917  when  in  the 
Jensen  case  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  held  that 
state  compensation  laws  were  inapplicable  to  harbor- 
workers  who  at  the  time  of  their  accidents  happened  to  be 
aboard  vessels  riding  in  navigable  waters.  Its  enactment  is 
a  tribute  to  the  sustained  and  effective  cooperation  between 
a  trade  union  and  a  social  agency.  On  Capitol  Hill  it  is 
matter  of  common  acknowledgment  that  this  law  would  not 
have  been  passed  except  for  the  patient  and  intelligent  team- 
work between  Anthony  Chlopek,  president  of  the  Long- 
shoremen's Union,  and  John  B.  Andrews,  secretary  of  the 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation.  The  news 
that  the  President  had  signed  the  bill  reached  The  Survey 
just  as  this  issue  was  going  to  press.  A  more  detailed  analysis 
of  its  provisions  and  its  significant  history,  more  especially 
as  illustrating  the  possibilities  of  cooperation  between  trade 
unions  and  social  agencies,  will  appear  in  an  early  issue. 


THAT  the  nursing  profession  is  worse  off  than  any 
other  group  of  similarly  trained  technical  workers  in 
regard  to  hours,  pay,  and  working  conditions  is  the  burden 
of  a  draft  report  just  submitted  by  the  British  Labour 
Party  to  a  conference  of  nursing  and  kindred  organizations. 
The  report  recommends  that  training  schools  should  receive 
grants  as  educational  institutions  from  the  educational 
authorities,  and  that  maintenance  scholarships  should  be 
awarded  to  approved  students,  that  nurses  in  training  should 
work  an  eight-hour  day  and  a  forty-eight-hour  week, 
inclusive  of  lecture  hours,  with  one  full  day  each  week  and 


one  week-end  each  month  off  duty,  an  annual  vacation  of 
not  less  than  three  weeks,  and  an  annual  salary  during 
training  of  not  less  than  $200.  It  suggests  further  that  the 
only  way  in  which  graduate  nurses  can  "deal  effectively 
with  their  conditions  and  exercise  any  sort  of  equality  in 
bargaining  power  is  for  the  profession  to  be  organized  on 
trade  union  lines."  In  the  meantime  there  are  minimum 
standards  which  those  responsible  as  employers — especially 
members  of  public  bodies — should  endeavor  to  carry  out: 
the  forty-eight-hour  week  in  both  institutional  and  district 
nursing,  an  annual  vacation  of  not  less  than  four  weeks 
with  full  pay,  and  a  salary  sufficient  to  enable  the  nurse  to 
live  comfortably,  to  take  a  good  vacation,  and  contribute 
to  a  pension  on  which  she  can  retire  at  the  age  of  fifty-five. 
There  should  be  a  joint  body  of  the  ministry  of  health,  local 
authorities  and  health  visitors  to  standardize  the  training 
and  working  conditions  for  health  visitors,  school  nurses 
and  tuberculosis  visitors,  and  the  ministry  should  refuse  to 
sanction  any  appointments  not  made  in  accordance  with 
this  scale. 

Not  the  least  interesting  recommendation  of  this  Labour 
Party  report  is  that  a  superannuation  or  pension  scheme 
for  nurses  should  be  made  compulsory  on  all  local 
authorities.  "In  view  of  the  arduous  nature  of  the  work, 
the  retiring  age  should  be  55  with  the  option  of  con- 
tinuing till  60  if  physically  fit."  In  London  a  plan  for 
contributory  pensions  for  hospital  officers  and  nurses  has 
been  under  discussion  since  the  end  of  the  war,  led  by  the 
King  Edward's  Hospital  Fund  for  London,  and  probably 
it  will  be  put  into  effect  during  the  fore-part  of  this  year. 
Forty-eight  hospitals,  with  a  total  of  nearly  12,000  beds, 
have  now  joined  in  it,  the  scales  of  contributions  and  benefits 
have  been  approved,  and  the  commercial  insurance  companies 
have  been  asked  to  submit  quotations.  The  scheme  provides 
an  annual  payment  of  15  per  cent  of  the  salary  and 
emoluments  (the  latter  chiefly  the  value  of  the  board  and 
residence  in  an  institution),  of  which  one-third  is  met  by 
the  insured  person,  two-thirds  by  the  hospital.  The  endow- 
ment policies  provided  by  these  payments  mature  at  the  age 
of  55  in  the  case  of  nurses  and  of  60  for  medical  officers, 
though  retirement  at  these  ages  is  not  compulsory. 


BOTH  reasonable  and  modest  is  the  suggestion  of 
Alexander  M.  Bing  that  a  portion  of  the  enormous 
wealth  now  controlled  by  foundations  and  endowments  be 
invested  in  limited  dividend  companies  to  provide  model 
housing  for  wage-earners.  At  present  at  least  $825,000,000 
is  controlled  by  philanthropic  and  educational  foundation?, 
$650,000,000  by  college  endowments,  and  $1,000,000,000 
by  churches,  hospitals  and  other  charitable  institutions. 
A  complete  record  of  these  funds  might  easily  total 
$3,500,000,000  and  at  the  present  rate  of  increase  it  is 
likely  to  reach  $10,000,000,000  within  the  next  decade. 
Now  on  the  solid  basis  of  his  experience  in  the  City  Hous- 
ing Corporation,  which  soon  will  have  completed  livable 
homes  for  nearly  1,500  families  just  across  Queensboro 
Bridge  from  Manhattan,  Mr.  Bing  believes  that  funds  can 
be  invested  both  safely  and  socially  in  such  projects,  and 
that  a  company  organized  to  give  a  moderate  but  sure 
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return  can  at  the  same  time  provide  better  houses,  with 
gardens,  parks,  and  playgrounds,  than  any  speculative  or 
commercial  builder  would  dream  of  considering.  Sunny- 
side,  the  City  Housing  development,  is  proof  of  the  pudding, 
as  are  some  of  the  other  model  housing  developments  aided 
by  the  funds  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company, 
or  by  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  [The  Survey,  December  15, 
1926,  p.  371].  While  steam-shovels  still  are  digging  the 
excavations  of  the  houses  which  the  latter  is  building  in  the 
Negro  quarter  of  Harlem,  more  than  3,000  applications 
for  apartments  have  come  in.  Inasmuch  as  the  foundations 
and  endowments  must  hold  their  wealth  permanently  for 
investment  and  use  only  the  interest  or  dividends,  the  sug- 
gestion that  their  trustees  be  authorized  to  use  five  or  ten 
per  cent  of  it  in  limited-dividend  housing  companies  offers 
a  rational  plan  for  double-barrelled  philanthropy,  with  right 
and  left  hand  doing  good  in  unison. 


IN  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  fifty  years  ago,  in  the  very 
year  in  which,  according  to  accepted  history,  Buffalo 
founded  the  first  of  the  American  Charity  Organization 
Societies,  a  similar  society  was  started,  although  it  did  not 
take  the  name  of  the  parent  society,  in  London,  England, 
but  was  called  the  Union  Relief  Association.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  its  fiftieth  anniversary,  celebrated  in  its  attractive 
new  quarters  on  February  13,  the  Family  Welfare  Society 
of  Springfield,  as  it  now  is  called,  boldly  challenged  the 
distinction  heretofore  conceded  to  the  Buffalo  Society  and 
claimed  in  the  press  and  in  the  public  addresses  the  honors 
of  the  first-born. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Union  Relief  Association  was 
started  a  few  weeks  earlier  than  the  Buffalo  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society,  but  was  it  in  fact  a  charity  organization 
society  ?  Well,  for  that  matter,  would  our  friends  in  Buffalo 
want  to  argue  that  Mr.  Gurteen  and  his  associates  in 
Buffalo  fifty  years  ago  fully  represented  the  real  philosophy 
of  the  charity  organization  movement?  And  if  this  is 
answered  affirmatively,  would  it  then  be  contended  that 
this  philosophy  was  absent  from  the  understanding  of 
Robert  M.  Hartley  and  his  associates  who  nearly  forty 
years  earlier,  in  1841,  founded  the  New  York  Association 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor?  If  social  case- 
work is  the  task  and  family  welfare  is  the  goal,  rather  than 
the  organization  of  charity  as  both  task  and  goal,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  decide  where  the  historical  honors  belong. 

At  the  Springfield  anniversary,  Mrs.  Charles  Whiting, 
who  for  seventeen  years  was  the  executive  secretary  and 
whose  recollections  extend  to  the  origin  of  the  Society, 
explained  in  a  brief  address  how  it  came  about  that  the  city 
of .  some  30,000  population  had  the  courage  and  the  in- 
formation to  undertake  so  ambitious  an  enterprise  before  our 
larger  cities  had  done  so. 

Samuel  Bowles,  the  first,  was  then  publishing  the  Spring- 
field Republican  and  was  in  the  vigor  of  youth.  Associated 
with  him  were  two  men,  J.  G.  Holland,  poet — later  to 
acquire  fame  as  editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  and  Frank 
Sanborn,  who  in  1874  had  brought  about  the  organization 
of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Social  Science  Asso- 


ciation at  Saratoga.  As  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  of  Massachusetts  and  as  the  wit  and  philosopher 
of  the  National  Conference,  Mr.  Sanborn  became  as  well 
known  in  charitable  as  Mr.  Bowles  was  in  editorial  circles. 
To  this  remarkable  trio  of  newspaper  men,  Mrs.  Whiting 
added  a  fourth,  Washington  Gladden,  then  pastor  of  the 
North  Congregational  Church,  Springfield,  whose  challenge 
to  "tainted  wealth"  brought  him  a  reputation  which  among 
social  workers  had  not  obscured  his  greater  service  in  the 
Associated  Charities  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  as  a  constant 
writer  and  speaker  on  social  problems. 

Four  such  men  as  Bowles,  Holland,  Sanborn  and  Gladden, 
especially  when  reinforced  by  two  or  three  remarkably  gifted 
women,  suggests  that  there  was  probably  something  more 
in  the  early  Family  Welfare  Association  of  Springfield  than 
the  traditional  narrow,  old-fashioned  relief  society.  They 
may  well  have  been  aware  of  and  directly  influenced  by 
the  ideas  then  prevalent  in  London  which  led  at  about  the 
same  time  to  the  first  of  the  social  settlements  and  to  the 
first  charity  organization  society. 

Edward  T.  Devine,  who  is  now  dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  the  American  University  in  Washington,  gave 
the  anniversary  address  on  the  theme,  Is  Social  Work  Worth 
What  It  Costs?  The  Rev.  Edward  A.  Reed,  the  minister 
who  in  his  youth  invoked  the  blessing  on  the  infant  society 
in  1877,  was  present  in  the  ripe  maturity  of  his  advanced 
years  to  offer  the  invocation  at  the  semicentennial. 


IT  is  impossible  to  duplicate  in  this  country  the  kind  of 
inventory  of  a  nation's  children  which  has  just  been 
published  in  the  annual  report  of  the  School  Medical 
Service  of  England  and  Wales  for  1925.  More  than  half 
of  the  5,000,000  elementary  school  children  were  examined, 
as  well  as  150,000  pupils  in  secondary  schools,  while  the 
corrections  of  physical  defects — glasses,  tonsil  operations, 
and  so  on — run  into  the  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands. 
These  two  countries  can  show  proudly  the  record  of  one 
whole-time  school  physician  to  every  8,500  school  children; 
in  New  York  City  the  ratio  is  one  part-time  physician  to 
13,000.  They  have  one  whole-time  school  nurse  to  every 
2,950  school  children;  one  dentist  to  each  14,000.  Even  in 
these  years  of  after-war  poverty,  out  of  every  $100  spent 
for  service,  $2.50  went  for  school  medical  service;  in  the 
United  States,  the  corresponding  item  would  be  about 
$1.50.  It  is  interesting  that  fewer  London  children  are 
found  in  need  of  medical  treatment  than  elsewhere  in  the 
country;  even  more  interesting  that  there  is  a  small  but 
apparently  real  improvement  in  both  height  and  weight  in 
the  five-year-old  children  who  came  up  for  examination  in 
1924  as  compared  with  the  pre-war  years.  The  report  points 
out  that  three  conditions  have  determined  the  physical  well- 
being  of  the  young  pupils  who  present  themselves  for  the 
first  time  at  the  school  doors  each  autumn — good  stock,  an 
efficient  mother,  and  an  effective  medical  service  to  aid  her. 
The  first  cannot  be  ensured  by  any  system  now  known  to 
us,  but  the  second  and  third  lie  within  the  reach  of  pains- 
taking and  intelligent  endeavor,  and  this  accounting  of  the 
services  in  England  and  Wales  shows  both  an  effort  and  an 
accomplishment  which  may  well  shame  our  richer  land. 
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Health  Centers  for  New  York 

By  MICHAEL  M.  DAVIS  and  ANNA  MANN  RICHARDSON,  M.D. 


THE  old-fashioned  charity  dispensaries  which  gave 
a  hasty  glance  and   a  bottle  of   medicine  to  the 
"deserving  poor"   are   becoming   as   antiquated    as 
soup-kitchens.    Increasingly  it  has  been  recognized 
that  the  best  out-patient  service  for  the  sick  can 
generally  be  rendered  in  the  out-patient  department  of  the 
hospital,  with  a  fully  equipped  institution  and  staff.    Before 
the  Civil  War  there  had  been  established  a  baker's  dozen 
of  the   old   kind  of   "dispensaries,"  but  of   late   years   the 
number  of  these  has  not  increased  but  has  actually  dimin- 
ished, chiefly  through  combination  with  a  hospital. 

But  about  the  time  the  old-fashioned  dispensaries  began 
to  decline,  a  new  kind  of  clinic — and  many  of  them — began 
to  arise,  independent  of  hospitals  like  their  predecessors,  but 
very  different  in  purpose  and  scope.  Their  usual  emphasis 
was  not  treatment  of  disease,  but  was  prevention.  They 
came  as  a  result  of  organized  militant  health  movements — 
the  tuberculosis  movement,  the  infant  and  child-welfare 
movements  and  so  on,  through  the  growing  realization  by 
philanthropic  and  educational  agencies  and  by  large  business 
establishments,  of  needs  of  their  clientele  or  their  employes 
which  could  not  be  met  by  private  physicians  or  already 
established  medical  institutions.  Both 
their  objectives  and  their  methods 
were  new.  By  1926  there  had  grown 
up,  chiefly  since  the  war,  about  135 
new  health-service  clinics  in  Man- 
hattan and  about  230  in  the  whole 
city.  The  great  variety  of  public  and 
private  organizations — municipal  de- 
partments, city-wide  health  associa- 
tions or  charitable  societies,  local 
agencies  like  settlements  and  churches 
— which  have  established  the  new 
clinics,  and  their  rapid  increase  in 
number,  naturally  raise  questions. 
Are  these  unattached  clinics  a  mush- 
room growth  or  have  they  a  perma- 
nent and  distinctive  place  in  the 
scheme  of  twentieth-century  medical 
service?  There  can  hardly  be  question 
regarding  the  desirability  of  the  in- 
fant welfare  stations,  prenatal  clinics 
and  health  services  to  school  children 
under  the  Departments  of  Health 
and  Education.  The  issue,  if  there 
be  one,  centers  about  the  unattached 
clinics  maintained  by  private  agencies. 
In  Manhattan,  the  number  of  un- 
attached clinics  maintained  by  private 
organizations  exceeds  those  carried 
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by  the  Department  of  Health,  although  the  number  of  visits 
to  the  municipal  stations  is  larger. 

Often  these  unattached  clinics  are  small,  but  their  im- 
portance cannot  be  measured  in  terms  of  attendance.  Their 
real  significance  is  that  they  have  been  service  stations,  and 
still  more  experiment  stations,  in  health  service,  or  in  other 
words,  in  the  application  of  preventive  medicine  to  the 
individual.  This  is  the  field  in  which  leaders  of  public 
health  now  generally  believe  the  great  future  of  both  official 
and  voluntary  health  work  to  lie.  The  problems  of  dealing 
with  the  material  environment  for  the  purpose  of  sanitation 
have  been  largely  mastered  and  reduced  to  administrative 
routine.  The  problems  ahead  in  constructive  health  work 
are  those  which  involve  the  hygienic  guidance,  instruction, 
education  or  re-education  of  the  individual.  The  reduction 
of  infant  and  maternal  mortality,  the  healthy  and  whole- 
some development  of  children  in  body  and  mind,  the 
application  of  existing  knowledge  to  control  of  tuber- 
culosis, venereal  disease,  heart  disease,  cancer,  and  the 
degenerative  diseases  and  chronic  illnesses  of  middle  and 
later  life,  involve  the  community  as  well  as  individual 
depend  primarily  upon  success  in 
rendering  health  service  to  indi- 
viduals. 

In  New  York  City  and  through- 
out the  country  the  unattached  clinic 
has  been  the  chief  institution  through 
which  the  methods,  technique  and 
policies  of  this  health  service  have 
been,  and  still  are  being,  worked  out. 
These  clinics  have  provided  the 
centers  in  which  the  physicians  have 
worked  upon  the  problems,  and  from 
which  the  public  health  nurse  and 
the  social  worker  have  found  their 
door  of  approach  to  the  people. 
While  many  of  the  unattached  clinics 
under  local  and  even  under  city- 
wide  organization  have  not  been 
equipped  either  in  personnel  or  re- 
sources to  function  effectively,  yet,  in 
the  main  it  is  in  just  such  stations 
that  significant  contributions  have 
been  made.  It  would  be  a  serious 
blow  to  one  of  the  important  develop- 
ments in  modern  health  work,  as  well 
as  to  the  immediate  needs  of  many 
persons,  to  hamper  agencies  in  de- 
veloping clinics.  It  is  wise  and  de- 
sirable, however,  to  stimulate  and 
guide  this  development,  so  far  as 
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possible,  in  directions  which  will  mean  the  best  utilization 
of  limited  resources. 

At  the  present  time,  clinics  rendering  health  service  can- 
not be  sufficiently  developed  in  conjunction  with  the  hospital. 
In  the  hospital  and  the  out-patient  department  the  emphasis 
upon  curative  work  is  inevitable,  though  much  preventive 
medicine  can  be  applied  to  the  individual  in  the  early  stages 
of  disease  in  the  out-patient  department,  and  during  the 
convalescent  period  in  both  out-patient  department  and 
hospital.  Proximity  to  a  neighborhood  is  essential  in  order 
to  reach  its  population  intensively  for  some  forms  of  health 
service.  Districting  is  desirable  for  the  maximum  economy 
of  time  and  energy  both  of  clients  and  of  clinic  personnel, 
primarily  the  nursing  and  social  work.  The  location  of 
hospitals  and  the  out-patient  departments  immediately  con- 
nected with  them  must  be  determined  by  many  considera- 
tions. Hence  in  any  districting  plan  certain  areas  will  re- 
quire clinics  or  health  centers  to  bring  health  service  where 
the  people  will  use  it,  located  apart  from  hospitals. 

What  forms  should  unattached  clinics  take,  as  to  manner 
of  organization?  Four  general  types  of  organization  have 
been  developed  in  this  city : 

1.  Local  individual  units,  such  as  those  established  by  indus- 
tries, settlements,  churches,  schools  and  some  charitable 
organisations. 

2.  Similar   service   rendered   in    individual   units   under   the 
auspices  of  city-wide  organization,  such  as  those  estab- 
lished in  New  York  City  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
the    Maternity    Center    Association,    the    Henry    Street 
Nursing    Service,    the    New    York    Diet    Kitchen,    the 
A.   I.  C.  P.,  the  New  York  Tuberculosis   and   Health 
Association. 

3.  Local  federations  of  agencies  such  as  have  been  developed 
by  some  Neighborhood  associations,  not  in  a  building,  but 
with  certain  mutual  understandings  and  cooperative  ma- 
chinery,  and   possibly  certain  common   services   rendered 
•by  the  federated  group  itself  as  in  the  Chelsea  and  Green- 
wich districts  of  Manhattan,   and  more  distinctively,  in 
the    Clinton   district,    under    the   Clinton    Neighborhood 
Conference. 

4.  The   health   center.     Various   clinic   and   other   services 
rendered  in  a  single  building  under  unified  administration, 
or  under  the  administration  of  a  federate  body. 

For  the  first  group,  it  has  been  apparent  that  there  are 
insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  satisfactory  develop- 
ment of  unattached  clinics  under  the  auspices  of  independent, 
purely  local  organizations.  It  is  inconceivable  that  the 
systematic  covering  of  a  city  could  thus  take  place,  or  any 
systematic  coordination  of  the  differing  types  of  clinic 
service  with  one  another  on  the  medical  and  social  sides. 

ON  the  other  hand,  the  study  of  the  needs  of  various 
local  organizations,  settlements,  churches,  and  chari- 
table societies  has  made  clear  that  there  are  specific  needs  and 
opportunities  for  service,  which  may  require  these  organiza- 
tions to  establish  clinics,  but  that  these  clinics  should  usually 
be  limited  to  serving  the  clientele  of  the  organization  itself, 
that  is,  those  persons  who  come  to  the  settlement,  church, 
day  nursery  or  charitable  agency  for  the  other  work  of  that 
agency.  The  settlement  gymnasium  work,  for  example,  and 
the  recreational  activities  connected  with  its  athletics  and 
summer  vacations,  provide  need  for  health  examinations 
and  health  supervision  of  children  and  young  persons,  and 
this  need  can  best  be  met  by  securing  service  on  the  spot 
from  qualified  personnel.  Similarly,  special  schools  and  day 
nurseries  have  need  for  the  supervision  of  the  health  and 
hygiene  of  their  pupils. 


The  settlements  or  the  day  nurseries  might,  through  their 
city  organizations,  arrange  for  joint  action  in  securing  the 
desirable  medical  personnel  and  medical  supervision  for  its 
health  examinations  and  hygienic  services.  What  has  been 
accomplished  through  cooperative  action  in  country-care 
examinations  may  suggest  possibilities  in  this  field  also. 

The  theoretical  place,  therefore,  of  the  local  individual 
units  is  to  establish  clinics  primarily,  or  perhaps  solely,  for 
intra-mural  service,  or  intra-organization  service. 

The  city-wide  organization  is  in  a  different  position.  The 
city-wide  organization  interested  in  various  special  health 
programs — prenatal,  nutrition,  tuberculosis,  and  so  forth, 
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must  necessarily  encourage,  and  in  some  instances  establish 
unattached  clinics  in  some  districts,  but  ought  to  do  so,  so 
far  as  possible,  as  part  of  a  general  health  center  program, 
cooperating  with  local  or  with  other  city-wide  agencies  in 
so  locating  and  federating  the  clinics  that  they  constitute  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  health  center  of  a  district. 

The  health  center  is  clearly  indicated  as  the  goal  of  the 
development  of  unattached  clinics.  Towards  the  ideal  of  a 
city  which  is  districted  and  which  has  in  each  district  a 
health  center,  many  are  working  at  the  present  time.  The 
local  federation  of  agencies  in  a  district  is  a  step  in  this 
direction  which  ought  to  be  encouraged,  since  with  very 
little  expense  it  helps  to  coordinate  the  unattached  clinics 
of  an  area.  It  is  also  a  step  in  the  direction  of  a  health 
center  having  its  physical  expression  in  a  building  and 
definite  organization  for  continuous  common  services. 

In  what  manner  can  assistance  be  given  in  some  of  the 
present  problems  of  existing  unattached  clinics,  and  how 
can  their  development  be  aided  in  this  direction? 

It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  through  the  medium  of  the 
unattached  clinic  all  possible  will  be  done  to  facilitate  the 
continuous  study  of  standards  and  methods  of  health  service 
to  individuals.  A  still  broader  problem,  which  greatly  needs 
systematic  attention,  is  the  study  of  methods  of  health  edu- 
cation and  the  testing  of  their  effectiveness.  All  sorts  of 
experiments  are  being  made  today  in  the  use  of  literature, 
talks,  individual  conferences,  group  conferences,  conferences 
in  the  clinic,  conferences  in  the  patient's  home,  moving 
pictures,  radio,  class  and  club  work,  and  even  gold  stars, 
borrowed  from  the  methods  of  the  Sunday  school.  What  is 
needed  are  a  few  stations  properly  equipped  in  personnel 
and  other  resources  to  give  systematic  and  critical  study  to 
the  effectiveness  of  these  various  methods  and  their  com- 
parative cost.  The  problem  goes  deeper  than  merely  judging 
the  relative  values  of  literature,  movies  and  gold  stars.  If 
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we  are  to  apply  preventive  medicine  effectively  to  the  in- 
dividual, it  is  necessary  that  we  know  more  about  the 
psychological  incentives  which  are  effective  for  the  various 
sex  and  age  groups  and  for  the  various  personality  types, 
in  order  to  stimulate  the  individual  into  willingness  to 
change  his  habits.  Effective  health  education,  without  waste 
effort,  waits  upon  the  clarification  of  these  incentives  by 
patient  experiment  and  observation. 

The  study  of  methods  of  health  education  would  also 
help  in  clearing  up  the  not  infrequent  confusion  between 
the  health  education  of  an  individual  or  a  family,  and  the 
helping  of  the  individual  or  family  to  make  needed  social 
readjustments.  The  case  work  of  the  social  worker  deals 
primarily  with  the  latter,  while  the  typical  activities  of  the 
public  health  nurse  in  association  with  a  clinic  deal 
primarily  with  health  education.  The  two  needs  may,  and 
often  do,  coexist  in  the  same  family,  and  a  single  agent 
with  adequate  training  can  serve  both  needs  in  many  in- 
stances. Today,  however,  in  a  large  city  we  generally  find 
many  specialized  agencies,  and  the  tasks  of  health  education 
and  of  social  case  work  are  frequently  separated  between 
different  staffs,  and  their  respective  boundaries  are  often 
not  clearly  defined.  Anything  which  will  help  to  define  the 
broad,  somewhat  vague,  field  of  health  education  will  aid 
in  clarifying  its  relations  and  in  determining  the  best  or- 
ganization and  the  best  qualifications  of  the  personnel  for 
doing  it  and  the  related  social  case  work.  In  addition  to 
such  investigations  into  methods  of  health  service,  adminis- 
trative research  should  be  encouraged,  particularly  in 
developing  methods  for  securing,  tabulating,  correlating  and 
utilizing  the  current  statistics  of  health  centers. 

WHETHER  a  cooperative  organization  of  the  unat- 
tached clinics  on  a  city  borough  basis  would  be  a  use- 
ful means  of  supplying  the  personnel  and  supervision  required 
and  of  promoting  coordination  was  carefully  considered  for 
New  York  City  with  the  conclusion  that  a  general  organiza- 
tion of  the  unattached  clinics  themselves  would  not  be  of 
much  value  in  establishing  and  promoting  high  standards. 
The  individual  units  are  widely  different  in  the  kinds  of 
medical  service  furnished,  in  the  background  of  the  organiza- 
tion maintaining  them,  and  in  the  immediate  problems  with 
which  they  are  wrestling,  since  these  vary  greatly  with  the 
clientele  served,  or  with  the  neighborhood.  There  would 
be  very  little  in  common  were  representatives  of  such  a 
heterogeneous  group  brought  together,  and  slight  possibility 
of  a  self-supporting  and  effective  federate  organization. 

It  if  believed  worth  while  and  practicable  to  provide  for 
the  professional  personnel  of  the  unattached  clinics — 
physicians,  dentists,  nurses  and  others — the  same  kind  of 
stimuli,  standards,  meetings,  and  other  well-intended  helps 
which  the  Association  of  Tuberculosis  Clinics  or  the  various 
sections  of  the  Associated  Out-Patient  Clinics  have  fur- 
nished. On  this  plan,  the  professional  personnel  are  gathered 
together  in  each  specialty  or  type  of  service  represented,  so 
that  a  common  interest  exists  as  a  basis  for  the  activity  of 
the  sectional  organization.  Bringing  together  from  time  to 
time  the  physicians  interested  in  pre-school  work,  the  dentists 
at  the  various  dental  clinics,  the  nurses  serving  clinics  of 
various  types,  each  in  their  several  gatherings,  would  be 
beneficial  to  professional  standards  but  cannot  be  expected 
to  have  much  effect  on  organization  or  coordination. 

Conferences  in  1923  led  to  the  conclusion  that  useful 
groupings  of  the  unattached  clinics  might  be  formed  along 


neighborhood  or  district  lines.  Whether  the  clinics  of  a 
given  district  are  individually  providing  baby  welfare,  pre- 
natal, dental,  mental  hygiene  or  other  special  services,  their 
representatives  have  a  common  interest  in  the  problems  of 
the  district  with  which  all  were  acquainted,  and  local  con- 
ferences or  local  organizations  directly  promote  common 
planning  and  lead  towards  coordination  of  services.  A 
spontaneous  development  has  actually  taken  place  along 
these  lines  in  the  Clinton,  Greenwich,  Chelsea  and  other 
districts.  It  will  be  desirable  for  some  appropriate  city-wide 
organization  to  promote  and  foster  local  conferences,  and 
whenever  possible,  definite  local  cooperative  organizations 
of  this  type.  Only  through  such  means  can  it  be  expected 
that  existing  clinics  can  be  brought  together  into  federations, 
and  ultimately  into  health  centers  with  a  building.  Agencies 
must  be  brought  to  work  together  sufficiently  to  be  ready 
eventually  to  make  a  health  center  affiliation. 

IT  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  the  city-wide  agencies  estab- 
lishing unattached  clinics  will  consider  their  policies  care- 
fully and  will  either  establish  only  such  unattached  clinics 
as  give  the  intra-mural  service  to  the  clients  of  the  agency 
itself,  or  to  some  very  special  group,  or  combine  with  a 
local  agency  such  a  settlement,  which  will  provide  the  plant 
and  certain  neighborhood  connections,  the  city-wide  agency 
furnishing  the  personnel  and  the  professional  supervision. 
In  this  way,  many  of  the  difficulties  of  the  local  unattached 
clinic  will  be  overcome  and  there  will  be  economy  on  both 
sides.  Cooperative  effort  in  any  given  district  on  the  part 
of  several  city-wide  agencies  with  one  or  more  of  the  local 
agencies  of  the  district  would  create  almost  or  quite  a  health 
center  for  that  area. 

The  financial  side  of  a  program  for  the  coordination  of 
existing  services  on  a  district  basis  and  the  establishment  of 
health  centers  through  a  city  like  New  York  is  large  enough 
to  be  formidable.  But  it  is  not  impossible.  What  has  been 
done  in  Boston  by  a  combination  of  public  and  private 
endeavor  may  well  stimulate  our  larger  and  wealthier  city. 
The  immediate  obstacles  are  psychological.  These  must  be 
overcome  by  promoting  the  idea  of  coordination,  the  existing 
need  for  it,  and  its  practicability  and  economy. 

SUCH  a  body  must  deal  with  both  the  research  and  the 
promotive  sides.  It  must  aid  in  the  definition  of  needs 
and  standards  and  must  steadily  promote  higher  standards 
among  the  professional  personnel  of  the  clinics.  It  must  assist 
in  persuading  some  of  the  stagnated  or  declining  old  dis- 
pensaries that  their  endowments  might  be  made  the  nucleus 
of  health  centers,  putting  them  to  a  better  twentieth- 
century  use  than  by  continuing  to  furnish  eighteenth-century 
charity.  Likewise,  it  must  devote  equal  effort  to  capturing 
the  imagination  of  the  public  and  of  private  givers  with 
the  needs  and  the  possible  achievements  of  health  centers 
and  clinics  as  forms  of  preventive  medicine.  Is  it  too  much 
to  expect  that  what  George  R.  White  has  done  for  Boston, 
one  or  more  New  Yorkers  will  do  for  New  York  ? 


This  article  is  part  of  a  forthcoming  publication  by  the 
same  authors,  New  Clinics  for  Old,  an  historical  and  critical 
review  of  the  old  dispensaries  and  of  the  new  unattached 
clinics  and  health  centers  in  New  York  City.  Copies  may 
be  obtained  through  the  Committee  on  Dispensary  Develop- 
ment, 151  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Types  of  Service  Suited  to  Unattached  Clinics 


1.  Infant  welfare  work,  examination  and  supervision  of 
well  babies:  because  of  the  simple  equipment  required,  the 
desirability  of  proximity  to  the  neighborhood  served,  and 
the  freedom  from  contact  with  the  sick  which  the  unat- 
tached clinic  provides. 

L,  Prenatal  examination  and  health  supervision  of  the 
expectant  mother:  same  reasons  as  for  the  infant  welfare 
service,  although  more  emphasis  should  be  laid  on  the 
desirability  of  affiliation  between  the  unattached  prenatal 
clinic  and  a  hospital  service. 


work.  The  appropriate  method  is  that  of  individual  work 
with  these  patients.  Such  institutions  as  schools,  settle- 
ments and  health  centers  are  fitted  to  deal  primarily  with 
the  educational  aspects  of  nutrition  service  to  those  not 
suffering  from  developed  disease.  The  fact  that  such  insti- 
tutions are  free  in  the  minds  of  the  general  public  from  the 
compulsions  necessary  in  the  treatment  of  disease  renders 
them  especially  appropriate  for  this  phase  of  the  work. 
While  work  with  individuals  is  necessary  to  some  extent, 
the  class  method  proves  effective  and  economical  in  dealing 
with  the  types  of  cases  appropriate  to  the  health  center, 
the  school  and  the  settlement. 


J.  Health  examinations  for  adults:  the  unattached  clinic 
can  provide  all  needed  equipment  ami,  'because  of  the  small 
local  volume  of  work  that  usually  appears,  can  easily  do  it 
by  appointment  and  give  it  a  very  personal  character.  There 
are  considerable  disadvantages,  however,  in  the  health  ex- 
amination of  adults  in  an  unattached  clinic  when  the  per- 
sons examined  have  many  diseases  or  defects  requiring 
treatment.  The  necessity  of  referring  to  other  clinics  all 
patients  who  cannot  pay  a  private  physician  renders  the 
unattached  clinic  much  less  advantageous  for  such  groups 
than  a  health  examination  service  in  the  out-patient  depart- 
ment of  a  hospital.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  clients 
of  relief  agencies,  among  whom  a  very  large  proportion 
have  immediate  treatment  needs. 

T1.  Health  examinations  for  children:  the  slight  equip- 
ment and  the  advantages  of  localization  render  the  unat- 
tached clinic  useful  for  this  purpose.  The  treatment  needs 
of  children  are  generally  not  so  numerous  as  those  of 
adults,  so  the  disadvantage  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  is,  while  existent,  not  so  weighty  in  this  case. 

_>.  Dental  prophylaxis  (mouth  hygiene  and  related  re- 
parative  service) :  because  of  the  widespread  need  for  the 
work,  the  impracticability  of  securing  sufficient  of  it 
through  out-patient  departments  or  dental  infirmaries,  or, 
at  present,  through  school  clinics  in  New  York,  the  advan- 
tages of  localization,  saving  time  and  promoting  the  con- 
venience of  the  children,  and  the  convenience  of  follow-up 
and  coordination  with  the  local  schools. 

0.  Nutrition  clinics:  a  special  study  by  one  of  the  writ- 
ers, made  in  conjunction  with  the  New  York  Nutrition 
Council,  led  to  the  following  conclusions,  defining  the 
respective  functions  of  out-patient  departments  and  unat- 
tached clinics  in  nutrition  work: 

The  special  function  of  the  out-patient  department  or 
dispensary  whose  main  activity  is  the  care  of  disease,  is  in 
dealing  with  nutrition  problems  of  specialized  conditions, 
such  as  obesity,  diabetes,  rickets,  tuberculosis,  and  in  serv- 
ing as  a  diagnostic  agent  for  outside  centers  of  nutrition 


f.  Habit  clinics:  assuming  that  the  diagnosis  of  obscure 
or  problem  cases  can  be  made  in  a  specially  equipped  insti- 
tution or  clinic,  the  local  unattached  clinic  can  conduct  a 
behavior  or  habit  clinic  for  children  advantageously.  The 
long  period  of  supervision  renders  localization  convenient 
and  the  absence  of  contact  with  groups  of  sick  persons  is 
advantageous. 

O.  Posture  clinics:  appropriate  in  the  unattached  clinic 
provided  the  diagnosis  of  problem  cases  be  made  in  a  fully 
developed  orthopedic  clinic.  For  the  carrying  of  the  educa- 
tional aspect  of  posture  work  the  unattached  posture  clinic 
has  advantages.  Affiliation  with  an  orthopedic  clinic  in  an 
out-patient  department  is  desirable. 

We  have  observed  the  following  services,  primarily 
therapeutic,  working  satisfactorily  in  unattached  clinics, 
which  were  careful  to  keep  within  certain  limits: 


y.  Minor  surgery,  simple  dressings,  etc.:  advantageous 
because  of  the  conservation  of  working  time  of  patients 
when  the  clinic  is  near  their  residence  or  place  of  work. 
Most  such  clinics  are  industrial. 


10.  Medical  cases:   treatment   of  minor  medical  condi- 
tions ;  advisable  only  when  all  cases  are  observed  with  suffi- 
cient care  to  refer  those  needing  diagnosis  and  study  to  a 
fully  equipped  clinic  (out-patient  department). 

11.  Eye-refraction:  when  eye  clinics  in   the  out-patient 
departments   are  crowded,  unattached   clinics  for  refrac- 
tion may  be  advisable  in  certain  districts,  'because  of  their 
convenience  to  the  patients  served  and  the  ease  of  super- 
vising the  follow-up  to  assure  the  actual  securing  and  wear- 
ing of  the  glasses  prescribed. 

1Z.  Certain  forms  of  therapy:  electrical  and  light  therapy 
and  massage  are  practicable  in  the  unattached  clinic  when 
adequate  medical  supervision  is  obtainable.  The  frequency 
of  treatments  required  renders  proximity  to  patient's  resi- 
dence or  place  of  work,  advantageous. 


The  Department  Store  of  Health 


ByC.  F.  WILINSKY.M.  D. 


IN  business  life  we  have  seen  an  evolution  resulting  in 
the  national  institution  of  the  department  store,  housing 
under  one  roof  shopping  opportunities  varying   from 
the  needle  and  thimble  to  automobiles  and  house  lots. 
In  more  recent  years  we  have  seen  the  birth,  growth 
and   development   in   the  health   and   welfare   field   of   the 
somewhat   similar   institution    technically   described    as    the 
health  center,  which  has  aptly  been  called  the  "department 
store  of  health." 

Some  health  centers  are  institutions  for  the  dissemination 
of  health  education  only,  while  others  may  conduct  a  baby 
conference  or  a  venereal  clinic.  Some  may  carry  on  the 
many  functions  of  the  health  department,  while  others  are 
miniature  dispensaries.  But  as  a  result  of  the  progress  made 
in  health-center  development,  we  have  come  to  accept  as 
the  ideal  type  the  health  center  which  combines  all  of  the 
health  agencies,  public  and  private,  as  well  as  the  welfare 
agencies,  in  a  selected  area,  coordinating  their  activities  to 
battle  against  disease  with  marked  emphasis  on  prevention. 

The  health  center  movement  in  this  country  is  about 
fifteen  years  old.  It  was  first  conceived  to  give  health 
service  to  a  group  of  people  in  a  localized  area,  by  Dr. 
W.  C.  White  in  Pittsburgh,  Penn.  A  similar  plan  was 
adopted  in  Milwaukee,  where  emphasis  was  laid  on  child- 
welfare  work  in  a  definite  area  by  Wilbur  C.  Phillips.  In 
1913  the  New  York  Milk  Committee  established  a  health 
center  in  the  Syrian  district  for  little  children.  In  Cincin- 
nati, a  definite  area  was  taken  up  by  tuberculosis  nurses. 
In  September,  1914,  Dr.  S.  S.  Goldwater,  health  commis- 
sioner of  New  York,  formulated  a  plan  and  created  a  health 
center  on  the  lower  East  Side  followed  by  a  similar  one  in 
Queens.  From  this  grew  a  chain  of  twelve  municipal  health 
centers,  with  the  formulation  of  plans  for  fifty-three  in  all. 
These  were  to  be  linked  up  closely  with  voluntary  health 
and  social  agencies  and  promised  adequate  service  to  as 
nearly  100  per  cent  of  the  people  as  was  humanly  possible. 
Unfortunately,  a  change  of  administration  nullified  this 
splendid  program.  In  Philadelphia,  the  Child  Federation 
cooperated  with  the  Health  Department  in  the  creation  of 
health  centers,  concentrating  strongly  on  infant-welfare 
work.  In  1914,  Buffalo  opened  five  municipal  health 
centers;  in  1915  both  Cleveland  and  Philadelphia  developed 
additional  centers;  in  1916  the  Blossom  Street  Health  Unit 
was  opened  in  Boston.  By  1917  there  were  about  a  dozen 
health  centers  in  large  cities.  There  was  a  real  growth  in 
1919  with  49  communities  developing  72  centers,  Cleveland 
with  7  and  Philadelphia  with  8  being  notable  contributions 
to  health-center  extension. 

IN  1919,  under  direction  of  Dr.  Livingston  Farrand,  the 
American  Red  Cross  took  up  as  a  peace-time  program  the 
launching  of  the  health  center  as  a  nationwide  institution 
and  local  chapters  of  the  Red  Cross  were  urged  to  establish 
throughout  their  communities  sound  public  health  centers. 
Three  hundred  eighty-five  were  created,  and  today  there 
are  more  than  1,000  health  centers  functioning  in  the 
United  States.  The  health  center  "has  become  the  great 
local  medium  for  the  dissemination  of  the  principles  of 
preventive  medicine. 


Health  centers  vary  in  type.  Some  are  demonstrations  in 
which  the  entire  health  and  welfare  activities  of  a  county 
are  pooled,  with  the  services  available  for  the  entire  area. 
Alameda  County,  California,  furnishes  the  most  striking 
example  of  a  county  demonstration  in  which  fifty-two  health 
and  social-welfare  agencies  are  housed  together. 

Some  health  centers  are  centralized  and  others  are 
decentralized.  In  small  cities  or  towns  where  practically 
all  of  the  health,  social  and  welfare  activities  are  housed  in 
one  health  center,  there  is  created  a  centralized  type.  In 
the  larger  cities  there  are  decentralized  activities  with  a 
chain  of  health  centers  serving  various  localities  and  a 
responsible  administration  in  a  central  office.  Philadelphia 
with  10,  Cleveland  with  7,  and  St.  Louis  with  10  are 
examples  of  decentralized  health-center  activities  in  large 
cities. 

The  ideal  location  of  a  health  center  is  where  the  need 
is  greatest  for  teaching  the  lessons  of  preventive  medicine. 
In  cities  it  will  naturally  be  in  that  neighborhood  where 
sanitation  and  hygiene  is  a  great  problem,  where  baby  wel- 
fare must  be  emphasized,  where  improvement  of  housing 
conditions  must  be  sought,  where  a  campaign  against 
tuberculosis  is  needed.  It  becomes  the  duty  of  the  newly 
created  health  center  to  interest  itself  in  every  condition 
detrimental  to  the  health  of  its  neighborhood. 

THE  success  of  the  individual  center  depends,  of  course, 
upon  a  proper  organization  with  cooperation  by  all  con- 
tributing health  and  welfare  agencies,  which  must  contribute 
solid  moral  support  to  plans  carried  out  by  a  director  in 
charge.  He  must  be  surrounded  by  a  representative  advisory 
committee,  composed  of  people  actively  interested  in  the 
leading  medical,  nursing  and  welfare  organizations  in  the 
city  and  district.  The  necessity  for  the  cooperation  of  the 
physicians  in  the  district  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly. 
They  should  be  freely  consulted  as  to  plans  and  policies 
and  should  have  a  part,  if  possible,  in  the  preventive 
program. 

The  ideal  principle  at  the  present  moment  seems  to  be 
the  dissemination  of  knowledge  of  the  value  of  prevention 
of  disease  with  marked  emphasis  on  actual  prophylaxis. 
Fundamentally  we  are  trying  to  promote  the  health  of  the 
people  and  if  we  believe  in  the  progressive  principles  of 
preventive  medicine  developed  in  recent  years,  we  must 
adhere  as  closely  as  possible  to  a  program  which  begins  in 
giving  the  expectant  mother  proper  prenatal  instruction ; 
upon  the  birth  of  a  child,  infant  welfare  guidance;  after 
two  years,  the  carrying  of  the  youngster  through  the  pre- 
school age  period  with  proper  instructions  in  which  may  be 
included  principles  of  prophylactic  dental  service,  diet  and 
nutrition,  mental  hygiene  and  correct  posture,  so  that  we 
may  be  able  to  turn  over  to  the  school  nurse  and  school 
physician,  for  their  watchful  care,  a  child  physically  able 
to  cope  with  the  class-room  problems.  In  adolescence  and 
adult  life  we  must  impress  upon  the  individual  the  value 
and  virtue  of  routine  medical  examinations.  Emphasis  must 
then  be  laid  on  careful  living  and  proper  hygiene. 

The  health  center  should  link  together  the  medical, 
nursing,  social,  instructive  and  charitable  organizations  in  a 
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given  district  and  try  to  create  a  clearing-house  where 
preventive  nursing,  educational  and  relief  work  may  be 
done  with  the  least  duplication  of  effort,  friction  or  delay. 
It  should  establish  the  most  cordial  working  relations  be- 
tween public  and  private  health  and  welfare  agencies,  an 
important  contribution  in  itself  to  health  and  social  work. 

The  story  of  the  Blossom  Street  Health  Unit  in  Boston 
exemplifies  some  of  the  factors  of  coordination  and  co- 
operation which  may  be  brought  into  play  in  a  community 
health  house.  This  unit,  which  was  opened  early  in  1916, 
is  supported  and  maintained  by  the  Health  Department  of 
the  city,  with  the  Consumptives'  Hospital  Department, 
Instructive  District  Nursing  Association,  Milk  and  Baby 
Hygiene  Association,  and  visiting  physicians  of  the  Boston 
Dispensary  and  the  Hebrew  Federated  Charities. 

All  of  these  organizations  were  functioning  in  the  district 
at  the  time  the  unit  was  organized,  but  they  were  scattered 
in  different  headquarters,  with  no  two  agencies  housed  under 
one  roof.  A  call  for  a  district  physician  for  the  poor  had 
to  be  left  at  either  a  drug  store  or  at  a  settlement  house. 
A  request  for  a  visiting  nurse  had  to  be  left  at  a  church. 
A  request  for  vaccination  or  other  services  of  the  Health 
Department  had  to  be  taken  to  the  Chardon  Street  Home 
or  the  Health  Department  headquarters.  The  Boston 
Sanatorium  nurses  for  consumptives  had  their  headquarters 
at  the  Elizabeth  Peabody  House  and  at  a  private  residence, 
and  the  Jewish  Federated  Charities  had  an  office  of  their 
own  in  the  district.  The  value  of  bringing  these  organiza- 
tions, and  subsequently  others,  together  under  one  roof  and 
correlating  their  activities  can  readily  be  appreciated.  The 
response  proved  the  long  felt  want  for  such  a  center. 

An  endeavor  was  immediately  made  to  familiarize  the 
resident  population  with  the  aims,  endeavors,  and  purpose 
of  the  Health  Unit,  and  health  exhibits,  baby  shows,  and 
lectures  along  medical  lines  were  held  from  time  to  time 
with  splendid  results.  Well-organized  child  health  clinics 
to  which  the  mother  brings  both  the  baby  and  the  preschool- 
age  child  are  being  carried  on.  Pediatricians  connected 
with  the  Harvard  Medical  School  furnish  the  medical 
service  and  the  clinic  is  used  as  a  teaching  center  for  stu- 
dents. Periodic  health  examinations  for  adults  are  being 
carried  on  with  the  general  practitioners  of  the  community 
participating  in  the  work.  In  this  way  there  is  aroused  not 
only  a  community  interest  in  the  relative  value  of  the 
periodic  health  examination  but  the  practicing  physician  is 
beginning  to  carry  on  this  work  as  a  part  of  the  routine 
office  practice,  his  interest,  in  a  measure,  created  through 
this  work  at  the  health  unit.  The  establishment  of  a  habit 
clinic  for  preschool-age  children  is  supplying  a  much  needed 
want  and  perhaps  aids  the  prevention  of  delinquency  in  the 
youngster.  Dental,  nutrition,  and  posture  clinics  are  also 
conducted.  A  splendidly  functioning  bedside  nursing 
service  is  carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  the  Community 
Health  Association.  The  unit  is  also  the  call-station  of  the 
district  physician  and  the  headquarters  of  the  tuberculosis 
nurses.  Welfare  agencies  of  all  creeds  and  denominations 
make  the  health  units  their  headquarters. 

The  relative  value  of  this  work  and  the  community's 
reaction  to  the  first  health  unit  in  Boston  perhaps  may  be 
measured  by  its  extension  to  other  sections  of  the  city. 
Expansion  was  hastened  by  the  decision  of  the  George 
Robert  White  Fund  (a  most  generous  and  munificent  be- 
quest of  six  million  dollars  to  the  City  of  Boston,  to  be 
used  for  the  erection  of  works  of  public  utility  to  serve 
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In  March  Look  Out  for  Pneumonia 

AS  the  windows  go  up,  the  deathrates  from  respira- 
tory diseases  go  down.  This  graph,  which  summarizes 
the  average  number  of  reports  of  pneumonia  by  months 
in  New  Jersey  from  1917  through  1925,  is  similar  to 
the  experience  reported  by  the  country  as  a  whole. 
While  it  still  is  the  open  season  for  that  disease,  one 
may  quote  the  general  health  advice  fliply  offered  by 
the  Ohio  State  Department  of  Health — "Keep  your 
head  up,  your  mouth  shut,  your  feet  dry — and  walk 
on  the  sunny  side  of  the  street." 


the  citizens)  to  erect  a  chain  of  health  units  where  they 
appear  to  be  most  needed. 

The  North  End  Health  Unit,  the  first  to  be  erected 
from  the  income  of  this  fund,  has  been  functioning  almost 
two  years  and  is  carrying  on  a  similar  program  to  that  of 
Blossom  Street.  Upon  its  roof  a  decentralized  preventorium 
is  conducted  during  the  summer  for  a  group  of  malnourished 
children  who  have  been  exposed  to  tuberculosis.  These 
youngsters  spend  the  whole  day  on  the  roof  in  organized 
recreation,  health  education  and  rest.  A  decided  improve- 
ment has  been  noted  in  them  and  it  is  planned  to  carry  on 
this  work  on  the  roofs  of  all  the  units.  The  East  Boston 
Health  Unit  has  been  recently  dedicated  and  is  actively  at 
work;  a  third  unit  is  being  erected  in  South  Boston,  and 
plans  have  been  made  for  at  least  three  more. 

Without  desiring  to  stress  too  much  the  importance  of 
comparisons  of  the  death-rate  in  a  community  in  which  a 
health  center  is  functioning  and  other  sections  where  there 
are  none,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  significant  fact  that  cannot 
be  overlooked  that  the  reports  of  the  East  Harlem  Health 
Center  in  New  York  City,  the  Halifax  Health  Center, 
the  New  Haven  Health  Center,  as  well  as  the  Boston 
Health  Center  show  a  materially  lower  death-rate  in  that 
part  of  the  city  where  the  health  center  exerts  its  influence 
than  in  other  similar  neighborhoods. 

Community  organization  in  health  and  welfare  makes  it 
easier  to  "sell"  preventive  medicine  to  the  homes  reached  by 
the  health  and  social  workers,  whose  influence  is  essential 
in  teaching  that  it  is  much  more  logical  and  satisfactory  to 
stay  well  by  preventing  disease  than  to  risk  the  economic 
and  other  losses  of  a  "break  down"  or  even  death. 


INDUSTR  Y 


Low  Votes  and  High  Voltages 


By  ROBERT  W.  BRUERE 


WHY  don't  the  people  turn  out  at  the  polls? 
Why,  when  issues  are  up  that  are  bound  to 
affect  the  cost  of  living,  the  public  educa- 
tional budget,  the  lives  of  workers  in  fac- 
tories and  of  men,  women  and  children  in 
homes,  do  people  keep  their  ears  glued  to  the  radio  or  jazz 
their  lives  up  at  the  movie  instead  of  exercising  the  high 
prerogative  of  enfranchised  citizens?    Are  they  just  lazy,  or 
stupid  or  indifferent?    Is  democracy  a  failure?    Do  Nordics 
like  the  south  Latins  need  a  big  boss  to  wake  them  up,  to 
put  their  household  in  order,  to  keep  the  public  services  run- 
ning so  that  they  will   be  services  and   not  Juggernauts? 
Why,  when  they  do  vote,  do  they  respond  to  slogans  instead 
of  using  discriminating  judgments? 

There  is  probably  no  domestic  issue  before  the  American 
public  today  of  more  far-reaching  social  and  economic  signi- 
ficance than  the  disposition  of  our  hydro-electric  resources, 
since  that  will  largely  determine  public  policy  with  respect 
to  the  entire  electric  utility  business.  That  the  development 
of  the  electrical  industry  is  bound  to  affect  the  future  social 
and  industrial  life  of  the  country  as  radically  as  the  steam 
engine  affected  the  life  of  the  last  generations  is  a  fact  so 
generally  recognized  as  to  be  axiomatic.  Indeed,  its  influ- 
ence is  certain  to  be  more  intimately  pervasive  because  elec- 
trical energy  penetrates  directly  into  homes  as  well  as  into 
factories  and  railroads.  The  rapid  electrification  of  the 
manufacturing  industries  is  having  a  profound  effect  upon 
industrial  relations.  As 
the  characteristic  tool  of 
our  times,  electricity  is 
setting  the  pace  of  our 
lives  and  reshaping  the 
character  of  our  institu- 
tions, public  as  well  as 
domestic.  And  yet  in 
state  after  state,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  electri- 
cal utilities  is  being  seri- 
ously complicated  and 
retarded  by  legislative 
fumbling  and  a  public 
opinion  so  muddled  that 
it  is  easy  victim  to  slo- 
gans when  it  does  not 
simply  take  refuge  in 
frustrated  indifference. 
The  St.  Lawrence  is 
hung  up,  the  Colorado 
River  pours  millions  of 
unharnessed  horse-power 
through  Boulder  Can- 
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yon,  Muscle  Shoals  becomes  a  symbol  of  governmental  in- 
competence, and,  in  spite  of  the  heroic  efforts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's Giant  Power  Survey  Board,  more  millions  of  horse- 
power than  any  of  these  great  streams  could  generate  goes 
up  in  the  smoke  of  Pennsylvania  coal  instead  of  flowing  out 
over  wires  in  the  form  of  electricity. 

But  why  blame  the  poor  public  ?  In  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
for  last  November,  Prof.  William  Z.  Ripley  put  the  electric 
utility  situation  under  the  microscope  and  attempted  to  set 
forth  the  a-b-c-  facts  which  the  public  would  have  to  know 
if  called  upon  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  moot  question  as 
to  whether  its  interests  would  be  best  served  by  private  or 
public  ownership  and  development, — the  question  upon  which 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  Muscle  Shoals,  for  example,  are 
snagged.  Professor  Ripley  notes  the  increasing  intensity 
with  which  all  over  the  United  States,  and  particularly 
during  the  last  two  years,  great  electric  light  and  power 
systems  have  made  a  banyan  growth.  Forty-three  per  cent 
of  the  national  central  station  output  is  enmeshed  in  the 
web  of  five  of  the  largest  holding  companies. 

The  advantages  of  this  holding-company  form  of  organiza- 
tion, he  says,  have  been  persistently  and  elaborately  set  before 
the  public  for  a  decade.  They  are  alleged  to  be  among 
the  triumphs  of  modern  business  organization,  fruitful  of 
the  efficiencies  of  business  in  contrast  with  the  inefficiencies 
of  political  government.  They  afford  a  wide  distribution 
of  risk,  make  for  stability,  provide  more  skillful  administra- 
tion on  both  the  busi- 
ness and  technical  sides, 
yield  economies  in  power 
production  through  pro- 
vision of  large  central 
stations  with  intercon- 
nections for  minimizing 
investment  to  meet  peak 
load  or  emergency,  pro- 
vide for  concentrated 
and  more  effective  pub- 
lic relations  services  for 
dealing  with  public  reg- 
ulatory bodies  and  con- 
sumers through  publicity 
flying  squadrons  and 
more  competent  legal 
staffs.  But  the  holding- 
company  organization 

is  highly  provocative  of 
unwarranted  concentra- 
tion of  power.  ...  A 
serious  defect  of  overde- 
veloped holding  -  company 
organization  is  the  temp- 
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tation  afforded  to  prestidigitation,  double-shuffling,  hornswog- 
gling,  and  skullduggery.  .  .  .  Even  with  the  best  of  inten- 
tions, the  current  kaleidoscopic  transmogrifications  are  utterly 
thwarting  to  any  attempt  at  comparisons  from  year  to  year. 
Attempting  to  deal  with  them  reminds  one  of  Lincoln's  char- 
acterization of  office-seekers:  "Paton,  did  you  ever  try  to 
shovel  fleas?"  .  .  .  Inadequacy  and  "limitless  obfuscation," 
that's  what  a  lot  of  these  perpetrations  are. 

Vigorous  statements,  which  Professor  Ripley,  with  due 
regard  for  the  scholarly  amenities,  tempers  by  saying  that 
"utility  managements  are  less  to  blame  for  this  overextended 
situation  than  are  the  people  of  the  United  States,"  since 
"corporations  are  often  times  compelled  to  resort  to  these 
artificial  arrangements  by  the  diversity  of  state  laws — albeit 
perhaps  not  without  a  modicum  of  satisfaction  that  our  con- 
flicts of  laws  are  so  baldly  permissive  of  profitable  indirec- 
tion." But  why  blame  the  public  for  a  modicum  of  inexpert- 
ness  in  shoveling  fleas? 

If  ever  we  are  to  have  an  informed  public  opinion  such 
as  would  not  only  prompt  voters  to  go  to  the  polls  but  also 
to  register  discriminating  judgment  when  they  get  there, 
shall  we  not  have  to  develop  public  agencies  to  clear  up  the 
"limitless  obfuscation"  which  now  surrounds  the  high-vol- 
tage electrical  industry,  to  its  own  hurt  as  well  as  the  hurt 
of  the  consuming  public?  Hitherto  public  opinion  has  had 
little  to  feed  on  except  high-powered  partisan  propaganda, 
designed  not  so  much  to  enlighten  as  to  arouse  the  herd 
instinct  behind  the  bell-wethers.  The  time  has  gone  by  when 
so  vast  a  problem  can  be  adequately  dealt  with  by  the  over- 
simplification of  "public  vs.  private  ownership."  People 
begin  to  realize  that  what  they  need  to  deal  with  is  not 
metaphysical  systems  but  with  techniques — the  best  ways  of 
getting  desired  results.  There  are  many  situations  where 
private  enterprise  is  clearly  most  effective;  others,  as  in  the 
case  of  great  municipal  water  supplies,  where  the  nature 
of  the  service  clearly  prescribes  public  ownership  and  opera- 
tion ;  others,  as  in  the  case  of  the  railroads,  where  experience 
seems  to  indicate  the  advantages  of  a  combination  of  public 
and  private  administration.  Because  the  electrical  utilities 
are  so  actively  in  politics,  as  witness  the  recent  senatorial 
election  in  Illinois,  governmental  agencies  have  not  been 
free  to  present  the  facts  of  the  total  situation  in  objectively 
comprehensive  form  and  without  reference  to  the  transcend- 
ental claims  of  metaphysical  theories.  Indeed,  they  have 
occasionally  so  overplayed  their  influence  as  to  tempt  such 
a  staid  bulwark  of  the  scientific  spirit  as  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  to  dabble  in  partisan  propaganda.  What  the 
immediate  occasion  calls  for  is  the  intervention  of  non-par- 
tisan civic  agencies  with  no  axe  to  grind,  no  credalistic  Uto- 
pian slogan  to  put  over — with  a  disinterested  determination 
to  aid  public  opinion  toward  a  sober  and  discriminating 
judgment  on  the  facts  and  the  merits. 

It  was  such  a  purpose  that  prompted  the  organization  of 
the  Committee  on  Coal  and  Giant  Power,  "a  national  group 
of  economists,  lawyers,  engineers,  labor  leaders,  publicists, 
and  business  men  and  women"  who  have  just  issued  the 
report  of  their  secretary.  (50  cents.  70  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.)  Mr.  Raushenbush  propounds  no  doctrine 
to  the  effect  that  the  function  of  government  does  or  does 
not  include  the  ownership  and  operation  of  the  state's  water- 
power  resources  in  the  sense  that  it  includes  the  ownership 
and  operation  of  the  public  schools.  He  sets  this  theoretical 
question  to  one  side  and  affirms,  with  pretty  convincing 
proof,  just  a  few  things. 


First,  that  the  concentration  of  financial  control  over  the 
power  companies  of  New  York  state,  and  specifically  the 
concentration  of  over  90  per  cent  of  the  developed  and  35 
per  cent  of  the  undeveloped  water-power  of  the  state  in  the 
hands  of  one  financial  group,  is  a  social  fact  worth 
looking  at.  Second,  that  "several  developments  have 
within  the  last  few  years  challenged  the  adequacy, 
not  only  in  New  York  'but  in  almost  all  states,  of 
the  agencies  we  have  set  up  to  deal  with  our  public  utili- 
ties." Public  service  commissions  have  been  so  hamstrung 
in  the  exercise  of  their  ostensible  functions  by  certain  court 
decisions,  by  their  budgetary  limitations — not  unrelated  to  the 
fact  that  leading  politicians  divide  their  time  between  the 
offices  of  the  utility  companies  and  the  legislative  chambers 
— by  the  kaleidoscopic  transmogrifications  of  holding  com- 
panies, and  by  the  helter-skelter  expansion  of  the  industry  that 

the  regulatory  system  is  no  longer  quite  adequate  to  the  new 
situation  that  confronts  it  to-day.  .  .  .  The  development  of 
the  structure  of  the  industry  has  'been  moving  faster  than  the 
development  of  our  regulatory  system.  The  Public  Service 
Commission  is  not  adequately  staffed.  Its  salaries  are  low. 
The  accounting  division  in  the  principal  office  of  the  commission, 
probably  its  most  important  division,  has  in  its  employ  no 
certified  public  accountant. 

Corporations  sometimes  spend  on  single  valuation  or  rate 
cases  more  than  the  commission's  total  annual  budget,  and 
while  the  commission  is  hampered  on  the  ground  of  economy 
and  in  the  interest  of  the  taxpayer,  the  corporations  are  able 
to  cover  the  costs  of  such  litigation  out  of  the  rates  charged 
to  the  consumer. 

HERE  again,  following  Professor  Ripley,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  public  is  at  fault  for  not  adequately  financing 
its  own  servants.  But  the  circle  is  vicious.  It  does  not  come 
across  with  the  money  because  it  does  not  understand  the 
need,  and  it  does  not  understand  the  need  because  its  servants 
are  not  financed  to  inform  it.  The  result  is  that  the  situation 
is  limitlessly  obfuscated,  to  the  hurt  not  only  of  the  public 
but  also  the  industry  itself.  For  obfuscation  breeds  suspicion 
and  blind  hostility.  A  vast  amount  of  money  is  spent  in  liti- 
gation, high-powered  publicity  and  legalistic  prestidigitation 
that  should,  under  clearer  skies,  be  available  for  improving 
the  service  and  reducing  rates.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
of  Mr.  Raushenbush 's  findings  is  this: 

The  concentration  of  control  in  the  hands  of  a  few  companies 
is  supposed  to  result  in  economies  and  efficiencies  which  will 
be  reflected  in  the  rates  charged  to  the  consumers.  In  the  six 
years  from  1920  to  1925  the  power  industry  as  a  whole  reports 
an  increase  in  production  of  50.6  per  cent,  an  increase  in  gross 
revenues  of  66  per  cent  and  a  decrease  in  operating  ratio  of  21 
per  cent.  Yet  during  this  period  average  retail  lighting  rates 
have  gone  down  only  five  mills,  one-half  cent,  which  is  a  de- 
crease of  6.25  per  cent  from  their  1920  level. 

This  report  of  the  Committee  on  Coal  and  Giant  Power 
deserves  careful  study  by  all  parties  at  interest,  on  its  own 
account  and  as  a  documentation  of  Professor  Ripley's 
widely  read  article.  Increasingly  the  electrical  industry 
will  become  the  subject  of  political  discussion.  It  would  be 
a  tragedy  if  the  expansion  of  this  utility  of  utilities  should  be 
beset  by  the  all-advised  legislation,  the  speculative  irresponsi- 
bility, the  blind  and  often  venal  partisanship  that  for  years 
made  the  railroads  the  football  of  anti-social  or  asocial 
forces.  There  is  still  time  to  work  out  a  public  policy  that 
will  avert  the  wastes  of  railroad  development  and  establish 
new  standards  in  the  constructive  relationships  between  in- 
dustry and  government. 


Jobs:  A  Day  in  the  State  Employment  Offices 

T 


By  LILLIAN  SYMES 


WO  freight  handlers — three  days'  work.     One 
ditch  digger — " 

Half  a  dozen  men  move  closer  to  the  counter 
that  separates  the  offices  of  the  men's  department 
from  the  general  assembly  room  and  raise  their 
hands.  They  are  young  men,  shabbily  dressed  in  old  suit- 
coats  and  blue  denim  overalls,  the  usual  costume  of  the 
casual  day  laborer.  The  placement  worker  calls  them  in- 
side the  counter,  and  they  are  briefly  interviewed  before 
being  given  their  employment  cards. 

This  is  the  department  which  opens  first  in  the  main  New 
York  City  office  of  the  State  Employment  Bureau.  The 
men  have  been  gathering  on  the  first  floor  of  the  old  build- 
ing since  seven-thirty.  Those  not  chosen  today  will  come 
back  tomorrow  and  the  day  after.  Some  of  the  older  men, 
those  not  capable  of  heavy  lifting,  of  long  hours  of  digging 
or  pounding,  will  still  be  coming  back  next  week.  It  is 
difficult  to  find  light  labor  for  an  untrained  man  who  is  "not 
so  strong." 

The  day-job  calls  are  usually  over  by  nine-thirty  and  the 
rest  of  the  morning  is  given  to  the  applicants  for  "steady 
jobs."  In  these  cases  more  extended  interviews  are  possible 
and  a  greater  effort  can  be  made  to  fit  the  man  to  the  job. 
The  applicants  range  from  mere  boys  of  eighteen  to  white- 
haired  men  of  sixty.  The  majority  of  them  are  unskilled 
and  semi-skilled.  The  highly  skilled  and  unionized  worker 
usually  seeks  employment  through  his  union  or  directly  on 
the  job,  or  he  can  afford  to  pay  the  fee  charged  by  the 
private  agency. 

Last  year's  records  show,  however,  that  the  unorganized 
professional  worker,  including  such  groups  as  draughtsmen, 
engineers,  teachers,  as  well  as  the  untrained  white-collar 
workers  are  using  the  State  Employment  Offices  in  increas- 
ing numbers. 

There  are  applicants  difficult  to  classify  and  individual 
problems  which  require  much  more  than  the  routine  atten- 
tion which  is  part  of  the  average  day's  work.  Such  was  the 
case  of  the  young  French  couple  who  suddenly  appeared  in 
the  rather  grimy  atmosphere  of  the  men's  department.  He 
was  tall,  good-looking 
and  immaculately  if  a 
little  shabbily  clad.  The 
girl  was  beautiful  and 
in  spite  of  the  inexpen- 
sive simplicity  of  her 
blue  sports  coat  and  hat, 
as  smartly  distinguished 
as  a  fashion  drawing  in 
Vogue. 

He  was  an  architect 
and  had  come  to  Amer- 
ica to  find  a  place  in  a 
profession  that  was  over- 
crowded and  poorly  paid 
in  France.  Since  his  ar- 
rival three  months  ago, 
he  had  been  able  to  find 
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nothing  better  than  a  position  as  architectural  draughtsman 
at  thirty-five  dollars  a  week.  Then  a  week  ago  his  wife 
and  little  boy  had  come  from  Paris  to  join  him.  She  did 
not  speak  English  and  had  not  been  able  to  get  work.  They 
could  not  live  on  his  salary  and  now  they  turned  to  the 
State  Employment  Office  to  help  them  find  something  to- 
gether— even  in  hotel  or  domestic  service,  in  which  they 
could  earn  a  decent  living  and  keep  their  child  with  them. 

Upstairs  in  the  Women's  Department,  the  clerical  work- 
ers, the  hotel,  restaurant  and  domestic  workers  and  the 
factory  workers  are  gathered  into  three  corners  of  the 
huge  room.  The  women  who  come  here  early  each  morn- 
ing and  who  depend  for  a  precarious  living  on  irregular 
employment  are  almost  all  middle-aged.  The  younger 
women  in  this  division  are  the  colored  workers  and  these 
are  most  in  demand. 

"One  house-worker,  two  day's  cleaning,  78th  Street." 
The  placement  worker  takes  the  order  over  the  telephone. 
"Any  washing?  Window  cleaning?  Yes,  right  away." 
She  turns  to  the  waiting  group  and  asks,  "Who's  first?" 

AS  the  calls  for  day  workers  continue  to  come  in,  the 
darker  section  of  the  audience  is  rapidly  depleted. 
By  nine  o'clock,  the  residue  of  the  applicants  would  seem 
to  be  white  and  over  fifty.  They  will  take  the  odds  and 
ends  of  casual  occupation  that  bring  almost  no  return,  or 
they  will  come  tomorrow  and  the  next  day  waiting  philo- 
sophically for  the  better  job  that  is  "bound  to  turn  up."  The 
wage-rate  in  this  division  averages  fifty  cents  an  hour  and 
carfare,  or  three  dollars  and  sixty  cents  for  a  full  day.  The 
irregularity  of  employment,  however,  makes  the  monthly  or 
yearly  earnings  less  than  those  of  the  more  poorly  paid 
factory  job. 

In  the  corner  devoted  to  women  factory  workers,  the 
placement  worker  has  difficulty  in  filling  the  demands  for 
help.  The  skilled  factory  worker  is  usually  unionized  and 
has  little  need  of  the  state's  services.  Among  the  unskilled 
younger  women  there  is  a  growing  reluctance  to  enter  a 
factory  and  equal  determination  to  seek  office  work. 

It  is  in  the  clerical  di- 
vision, both  juvenile  and 
adult,  that  the  demand 
for  jobs  hopelessly  out- 
numbers the  jobs  to  be 
had.  The  trained  sten- 
ographer, bookkeeper  or 
file  clerk  can  be  easily 
placed,  but  there  is  an 
army  of  girls  and  women 
with  inadequate  back- 
ground and  practically 
no  training  who  besiege 
the  bureau  for  office 
work.  On  the  third 
floor  of  the  main  office, 
where  clerical  applicants 
under  eighteen  are 
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handled,  the  placement  worker  in  charge  is  often  able  to 
divert  the  ambition  of  an  aspiring  file  clerk  into  more  suit- 
able and  possibly  more  profitable  channels. 

Sadie  Kaplan  was  sixteen.  She  had  finished  grammar 
school  and  for  two  years  had  attended  continuation  school 
while  working  at  odd  jobs  and  helping  around  the  house. 
Now  she  wanted  "something  regular,  in  an  office." 

"Do  you  type  very  rapidly,  Sadie?"  she  was  asked. 

Sadie  hesitated.  "Not  so  awful  fast,  but  I'd  be  willing 
to  do  anything  in  an  office  that  paid  twelve  dollars  a  week." 

It  was  obvious  that  Sadie  in  her  present  stage  of  develop- 
ment was  mentally,  temperamentally  and  sartorially  unfitted 
for  a  business  office.  The  placement  worker  suggested  a 
job  as  packer  in  a  perfume  establishment.  But  Sadie  didn't 
want  to  be  a  packer — it  smacked  of  factory  work.  Then 
the  placement  worker  told  Sadie  about  the  last  girl  who 
had  held  this  job.  She  had  been  persuaded  to  become  a 
packer  and  to  study  stenography  at  night  school.  Last  week, 
when  a  vacancy  had  occurred  in  her  firm's  office,  she  had 
obtained  it,  at  twenty  dollars  a  week.  Sadie  went  off  with 
her  employment  card  and  applied  for  the  packer's  place. 

The  juvenile  work  of  the  State  Employment  Office  in 
New  York  City  is  carried  on  largely  through  the  continua- 
tion schools.  The  state  law  provides  that  all  working  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  14  and  17  who  have  not  com- 
pleted a  four-year  high  school  course  must  attend  continua- 
tion school  four  hours  a  week.  The  employment  department 
maintains  a  full  time  worker  in  each  of  these  schools.  The 
young  applicant  who  comes  to  the  main  juvenile  office  look- 
ing for  a  job  must  first  have  secured  an  employment  certifi- 
cate, and  a  certification  of  age  and  health.  At  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning  the  line  of  applicants  outside  the  certification 
office  reaches  down  the  winding  stairs  of  the  building  from 
the  fourth  floor  to  the  sidewalk  outside.  Many  of  these 
boys  and  girls  find  their  own  jobs  by  answering  newspaper 
advertisements  or  by  personal  solicitation  of  stores  and  fac- 
tories. The  rest  register  in  the  employment  office. 

In  the  girls'  room  the  new  applicants  sit  in  long  rows, 
coming  forward  one  by  one  as  the  placement  worker  calls 
their  numbers — girls  big  or  little,  smart  or  shabby,  em- 
barrassed or  indifferent,  dull  or  precocious,  and  almost  with- 
out exception  seeking  office  work.  The  same  thing  goes  on 
in  the  boys'  room.  While  the  jobs  offered  to  the  new 
worker  are  usually  those  of  office  boy,  shipping  clerk's  helper 
or  packer  the  wages  paid  are  equal  to  those  of  the  experienced 
but  unskilled  workers  in  many  factories,  averaging  about 
twelve  dollars  a  week.  Among  the  boys,  the  favored  career 
is  that  of  automobile  mechanic.  The  glamor  of  romance 
which  once  surrounded  the  calling  of  railway  engineer  has 
now  descended  upon  the  greasy  role  of  motor-repairer. 

An  effective  follow-up  system  has  been  established  in  the 
juvenile  department.  The  applicant  who  takes  a  job  must 
report  back  to  the  employment  office  two  weeks  later;  six 
months  later  a  letter  is  sent  to  find  out  whether  he  is  still 
working  and  how  he  is  getting  on.  Every  Friday  evening 
follow-up  meetings  are  held  in  the  continuation  schools. 
The  boys  and  girls  are  urged  to  attend,  to  discuss  their 
work,  to  report  violations  of  the  child  labor  or  sanitary  code 
on  the  part  of  their  employers  and  to  receive  advice  from 
the  placement  worker  in  charge. 

The  State  of  New  York,  through  its  Department  of 
Labor,  went  into  the  employment  business  in  January,  1915, 
"to  bring  together  without  charging  any  fee,  workers  seek- 


ing employment  and  employers  needing  help,"  a  field  of 
delicate  social  adjustment  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  a 
matter  of  private  commercial  enterprise.  Today  a  steady 
stream  of  human  material  pours  through  each  of  the  twelve 
offices  of  the  bureau,  representing  every  branch  of  industrial 
activity  and  every  type  of  human  development.  During  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1925,  157,004  of  these  workers  found 
jobs  through  the  State  Employment  Offices. 

While  no  "employment  problem"  exists  at  this  time,  three 
groups  of  workers  present  a  perennial  placement  difficulty. 
These  are:  The  middle-aged  and  untrained  man  who  is 
physically  unable  to  do  heavy  work;  the  young  white  collar 
worker,  with  no  special  training  for  anything;  the  middle- 
aged  woman  with  children. 

A  day  in  the  State  Employment  Offices  would  supply 
drama  for  a  dozen  novelists.  Each  case  has  its  unique 
aspects,  its  own  background  of  humor  or  tragedy.  The 
future  development  of  the  employment  service  idea  may 
take  into  consideration  these  individual  needs  and  the  possi- 
bility of  their  approximate  fulfillment. 


Benzol  Hazards 

THAT  chronic  benzol  poisoning  is  produced  in  "virtu- 
ally one  out  of  every  three  women"  exposed  to  its  fumes 
in  factory  work  is  the  conclusion  reached  by  a  study  of 
Chronic  Benzol  Poisoning  Among  Women  Industrial 
Workers,  soon  to  be  released  by  the  Bureau  of  Women  in  In- 
dustry, New  York  Labor  Department.  The  report  is  typical 
of  surveys,  scientific  in  spirit  and  method,  undertaksn  by 
labor  departments,  representing  the  public  stake  in  industry, 
to  determine  actual  industrial  conditions.  Such  studies  sup- 
ply the  factual  basis  for  pleas  for  "better  working  condi- 
tions," yet  similar  research  projects  have  heretofore  had  no 
place  on  the  union  program.  The  first  ground-breaking  on 
labor's  part  in  this  direction  was  the  significant  Resolution 
68  passed  by  the  Detroit  meeting  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  (see  The  Survey,  Dec.  15,  page  374). 

As  the  basis  for  the  present  study,  Adelaide  Ross  Smith, 
M.D.,  medical  adviser  to  the  bureau,  investigated  six  typical 
factories  using  benzol  compounds,  where  79  women  workers 
were  exposed  to  the  fumes,  either  using  benzol  compounds 
themselves  or  working  in  the  room  where  such  compounds 
were  used.  In  this  group,  Dr.  Smith  found  25  workers,  or 
32  per  cent,  who  "showed  blood  changes  sufficiently  marked 
to  indicate  clearly  that  benzol  poisoning  was  present." 

Benzol  is  one  of  the  best  known  solvents  for  gums,  resin*, 
and  fats,  and  hence  it  is  found  in  various  cements  used  in 
making  hats,  shoes  and  rubber  articles.  It  is  also  used 
in  making  artificial  leather  and  is  found  in  numerous 
shellacs,  lacquers  and  quick-drying  paints.  Of  the  six  fac- 
tories studied,  "one  manufactured  tires  and  rubber  goods,  one 
cameras,  one  shoes  and  three  sanitary  tin  cans." 

In  addition  to  the  characteristic  changes  in  the  blood  pic- 
ture of  victims  of  benzol  poisoning,  Dr.  Smith  found  the 
"commonest  early  manifestations"  are  "headache,  excessive 
fatigue,  dizziness,  nausea,  loss  of  appetite,  nervousness  and 
disturbances  of  sensation." 

The  condition  may  remain  stationary  at  a  more  or  less 
mild  chronic  stage  in  which  the  above  symptoms  persist  for 
years  or  it  may  go  on  to  the  development  of  more  serious  ones 
quite  suddenly.  These  may  be  loss  of  weight,  severe  abdominal 
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pain,  nausea,  shortness  of  breath  and  a  tendency  to  bleeding. 
Dr.  Smith  points  out  that  besides  the  anemia  resulting  from 
decreased  red  blood  corpuscles  when  benzol  poisoning  occurs, 
there  is  "diminished  resistance  to  infection"  as  the  result 
of  white  cell  reduction.  "The  normal  defensive  power 
against  disease  of  each  of  these  workers  has  been  lessened 
due  to  the  circumstances  of  her  work." 

The  study  gives  a  detailed  history  of  the  uses  of  benzol 
and  of  benzol  poisoning  as  a  recognized  industrial  hazard, 
as  well  as  a  medical  report  on  all  the  positive  and  suspected 
cases  found  in  the  course  of  the  investigation.  The  study 
concludes  in  part  that 

benzol  used  in  the  industries  investigated  produces  chronic 
poisoning  in  virtually  one  out  of  every  three  women.  The 
risk  of  poisoning  is  not  limited  to  those  who  work  directly 
with  benzol;  but  workers  who  are  indirectly  exposed  through 
merely  working  in  rooms  where  benzol  is  used  are  subject  to 
its  effect  also.  Among  women  who  do  not  show  definite  signs 
of  poisoning,  about  one  third  suffer  from  symptoms  most  of 
which  in  all  probability  are  caused  by  exposure  to  benzol. 

The  recommendations  based  on  this  study  are,  first,  "more 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  characteristics  of  benzol  and  a 
franker  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  employers  toward  the 
risk  involved  in  its  use.  .  .  .  Chronic  benzol  poisoning 
occurs  as  commonly  as  it  does  largely  through  ignorance 
on  the  part  of  those  responsible  for  its  use.  The  risk  attend- 
ing exposure  to  benzol  should  be  frankly  recognized  by  the 
firm  and  workers  should  be  warned  of  the  possible  danger 
to  their  health." 

Two  specific  safeguards  against  benzol  poisoning  should 
be  established  in  every  plant  where  benzol  is  used :  "Efficient 
systems  of  local  exhaust  ventilation"  and  "thorough  and 
persistent  medical  supervision  of  exposed  workers."  Finally, 
Dr.  Smith  urges  that 

wherever  possible  substitutes  for  benzol  should  be  used. 
Satisfactory  experiments  with  substitutes  .  .  .  have  been 
carried  on  in  several  of  the  factories  since  this  investigation 
was  made,  proving  that  in  certain  operations  the  traditional 
use  of  benzol  has  been  unnecessary.  It  would  seem  wise, 
therefore,  never  to  use  benzol  in  such  a  way  that  workers 
will  be  exposed  to  its  fumes  until  exhaustive  experiments 
have  proved  that  nothing  else  can  take  its  place. 


New  Pamphlets 


mtr 


WITH  the  return  to  work  of  the  strikers  of  the  Gera  Worsted 
Mills  and  the  New  Jersey  Worsted  and  Spinnery  Company,  the 
year-long  textile  strike  in  Passaic  conies  to  an  end  (see  The 
Survey,  April  I,  page  10).  Only  the  employes  of  a  dye  works 
who  struck  at  the  same  time  as  the  textile  operatives  are  still 
out.  A  letter  from  the  vice-president  of  the  New  Jersey  Wor- 
sted and  Spinnery,  who  signed  for  both  mills,  which  served  as  the 
basis  of  settlement,  pledged  the  mill  management  to  a  policy  of 
no  discrimination  against  their  workers  "because  of  belonging 
or  not  belonging  to  any  legitimate  organization."  "This  is  the 
best  we  can  get  for  you,"  James  A.  Starr,  vice-president  of  the 
textile  local,  told  the  strikers,  and  added:  "I  believe,  brothers 
and  sisters,  it  would  be  foolish  to  prolong  this  strike,  to  keep 
the  good  men  and  women  who  have  been  on  the  picket  line  all 
these  months  going  back  and  forth  on  the  picket  line  if  no  good 
end  is  to  be  served  thereby."  Gustav  Deak,  president  of  the 
labor  organization,  announced  the  plan  of  the  local,  after  the 
year  of  industrial  warfare,  to  form  and  maintain  a  strong  union 
"in  every  textile  mill  in  Passaic  and  vicinity,  those  that  were  not 
affected  by  the  strike  as  well  as  those  that  went  on  strike." 


FARM   ECONOMICS.     Neva  York  Federatitn  of  Progres- 
sive If  omen.     15  E.  40  St.,  Neio  fork. 
In  fifteen  pages  this  catechism  gives   an  astonishingly  com- 
plete picture  of  a  complex  field,  including  a  highly  intelli- 
gent bibliography. 

THE   CONSUMERS'   CO-OPERATIVE   MOVEMENT,    by 

Ed-ward    A.    Norman.     Workers'    Education    Bureau    of 

America,  476  Ifeit  24  Street,  Nev>  York.    Price,  15  cent}. 

"A   brief  review   of  consumers'   co-operation,"    and    a   very 

complete  reading  list. 

RUSSIAN   WORKERS   AND   WORKSHOPS   IN    19*6,   by 
William  Z.  Foster.    The  Trade  Union  Educational  League, 
156   W.   Washington  St ,  Chicago.     Price,  25  cents. 
A   highly  readable   "report  of   a   visit  to  mills,   mines   and 
factories   in  the   Soviet   Union"   from  the   Communist  point 
of  view. 

SPECIAL  INVESTIGATION  OF  CHILDREN  IN  IN- 
DUSTRY ATTENDING  PART-TIME  SCHOOL,  by 
Ellen  M.  Rourke,  State  Factory  Inspector.  Bureau  of 
Labor,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

"The  investigation  was  undertaken  to  gain  a  more  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  the  reasons  that  cause  children  to 
quit  full-time  school  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen 
years  to  go  to  work." 

ARE  RADICALS  CRAZY?  by  Stuart  Chase.  L.  I.  D.  Leaflet 
No.  2.  The  League  for  Industrial  Democracy.  70  Fifth 
Ave.,  Nevi  York.  Price,  5  cents. 

"An  analysis  of  their  main  tenets  in  the  light  of  modern 
science." 

DIRECT  METHOD  OF  DETERMINING  CYCLICAL 
FLUCTUATIONS  OF  ECONOMIC  DATA,  by  Martin 
Allen  Brumbaugh.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Phila- 
delphia. 

This  writer  treats  it  as  "a  purely  statistical  problem."  He 
sets  up  a  method  ot  measuring  the  cyclical  movements 
existing  in  business  data  and  then  applies  it  to  actual  cases 
"to  demonstrate  its  workableness." 

HANDBOOK  OF  AMERICAN  TRADE-UNIONS,  compiled 

by   Estelle    M.    Stewart,    U.    S.    Department    of   Labor. 

Bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  No.  430. 

Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  list  of  all  the  existing  labor  organizations  of  the  United 

States,  giving  for  each  one  its  relation  to  the  A.  F.  of  L  ; 

a  brief  history  of  its  origin   and   growth;    its   jurisdiction, 

trade   and   territorial;    form    of   government;    qualifications 

for  membership;   apprentice  system;  method  of  negotiating 

agreements;    benefits;    official    organ;    address;    extent    of 

organization ;   total   membership. 

CHILDREN'S     COMPENSATION     FOR     INDUSTRIAL 
ACCIDENTS:  A  PRELIMINARY  STUDY,  by  Florence 
Kelley   and   Dorothy   W.   Meyers.     National   Consumers' 
League,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  Neva  York. 
Existing   laws  for  the   protection  of  young  workers   and   a 
discussion  of  what  they  mean  in  terms  of  actual  experience. 
LOST   TIME   AND   LABOR  TURNOVER   IN   COTTON 
MILLS.    Bulletin  of  the  Women's  Bureau,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment   of    Labor,    No.    52.     Government    Printing    Office, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

"A  study  of  the  cause  and  extent  of  lost  time  and  labor 
turnover  among  women  workers  in  cotton  mills,"  against 
a  clearly  drawn  background  of  mill  towns  and  conditions 
and  the  processes  involved  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
cloth. 

SAFETY    ORGANIZATIONS    AND    ACCIDENT     STA- 
TISTICS.   Special  Bulletin  No.  15,  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  Industry,  Harrisburg. 
Three  plans  of  safety  organization  for  plants  employing  25 
or  more  workers,   all  centered   around  the  workmen's^  com- 
mittee, "which   has  been  found  to  be  the  most  effective  in 
the  majority  of  industries." 

HUMAN  RELATIONS  IN  INDUSTRY.  Industrial  De- 
partment, Y.M.C.A.,  347  Madison  Avenue,  Nev>  York. 
Price,  40  cents. 

A  report  of  the  Silver  Bay  conference,  1926,  at  which  532 
delegates  from  90  cities  and  3  foreign  countries,  representing 
capital,  labor  and  the  public,  met  together  to  discuss  mutual 
problems. 


COMMUNITIES 


"Friction  of  Space"  Among  20,000,000 


By  GEDDES  SMITH 


IN  Fargo,  North  Dakota,  the  other  day,   I  saw  some 
imperturbable     Scandinavian-Americans     ski-jumping. 
They  toiled  up  a  long  flight  of  steps,  shot  down  a 
slide,  sailed  through  the  air,  landed  on  snow-covered 
earth  a  hundred  feet  below,  and  slid  smoothly  down 
the  rest  of  the  incline.    I  asked  a  grizzled  veteran  of  many 
contests  what  he  actually  did  at  the  moment  of  take-off  to 
gain  distance.    "Why,"  he  said,  "I  yump." 

The  Committee  on  a  Regional  Plan  for  New  York  and 
Its  Environs  has  been  toiling  up  its  enormous  hill  for  some 
four  years  (see  The  Survey,  March  20,  1922)  and  it  is 
getting  mighty  close  to  the  take-off.  Its  friends  are  watching 
eagerly  to  see  how  it  will  "yump." 

The  annual  report  of  progress  which  the  Committee  is 
just  publishing  forecasts  the  issuance,  in  the  early  months  of 
1928,  of  the  final  plan,  on  a 
specially  prepared  map  show- 
ing New  York  and  its  en- 
virons on  a  scale  of  2,OOO  feet 
to  the  inch.  Most  of  the 
present  report  deals  with  the 
mounting  toil  of  research  and 
exploration  to  which  the  last 
four  years  have  been  devoted 
— years  so  full  of  fact- 
gathering  and  meticulous  in- 
quiry that  more  than  one 
observer  has  wondered  how 
much  of  all  this  accumulation 
the  plan  could  carry  when  it 
came  to  the  plunge.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  at  least,  of 
the  importance  of  such  studies 
as  Robert  M.  Haig's  summary 
volume  on  economic  and  in- 
dustrial factors  and  trends  in 
the  region,  which  is  "in  its 
final  stages  of  completion," 
and  there  should  be  much 
interest  in  the  long-promised 
"density  studies,"  which  link 
the  effect  of  sunlight  and 
orientation  on  the  occupants 
of  buildings  with  a  new  plan 
for  controlling  building  bulks. 
A  monograph  on  the  Rela- 
tions of  Housing  to  Regional 
Planning,  also  being  made 
ready  for  publication,  should 
be  as  timely  as  it  is  ger- 
mane to  the  central  purpose 


of    the    whole    project — "the    betterment    of    living    con- 
ditions." 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  report,  and  one  which 
perhaps  presages  most  clearly  how  the  committee  will 
"yump,"  is  a  set  of  "basic  principles  and  assumptions  under- 
lying the  regional  plan."  To  quote  them  in  full  is  im- 
possible, for  they  fill  some  six  or  seven  pages  of  the  report, 
and  to  summarize  them  is  unfair,  for  they  are  themselves 
a  carefully  worded  summary  of  much  cogitation  and  dis- 
cussion. Students  of  planning  and  those  who  care  about 
the  future  of  New  York  will  study  the  full  text,  and  I 
shall  merely  mention,  snatching  them  from  their  context, 
some  points  which  seem  to  me  of  special  interest. 

To  the  first  of  the  basic  assumptions  I  have  already  re- 
ferred: the  purpose  of  the  plan  is  the  betterment  of  living 

conditions.  The  improvement 
of  housing  should  include 
"the  erection  of  dwellings  on 
comparatively  cheap  land  in 
outlying  areas,  made  accessible 
for  this  purpose  .  .  ."  and  the 
opening  up  of  traffic  ways 
and  the  provision  of  more 
open  spaces  to  improve  de- 
teriorated and  overcrowded 
central  areas.  But  "living 
conditions  consist  of  means  of 
livelihood  as  well  as  whole- 
some housing  and  recreation. 
Where  the  needs  of  business 
conflict  with  those  of  resi- 
dence, a  balance  may  have  to 
be  struck.  For  instance  some 
degree  of  concentration  of 
dwellings,  which  may  not  be 
unhealthy,  may  be  a  nec- 
essary concomitant  to  busi- 
ness. .  .  ." 

A  little  further  on  we  read : 
"The  reasonable  degree  of 
concentration  for  business  pur- 
poses that  is  desirable  is  that 
which  will  enable  industry 
and  business  to  function  effi- 
ciently .  .  ."  and  this  is  de- 
veloped in  a  section  which 
should  be  quoted  in  full : 


Courtesy   Our  Gallery,   New   York 


Drawing  by  A.  Walkowitz 

THE  NEW  YORK  OF  THE  FUTUM 


There  is  an  increasing  tend- 
ency in  the  region  towards  cre- 
ating more  "friction  of  space" 
(i.  «.,  a  greater  degree  of  sepa- 
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ration  measured  in  terms  of  time,  cost,  discomfort,  fatigue) 
between  homes  and  places  of  work,  which  is  injurious  to  both 
living  conditions  and  business.  Whatever  may  be  said  for  or 
against  what  are  called  "centralization"  and  "decentraliza- 
tion," these  terms  should  'be  avoided  as  they  lead  to  confusion 
of  thought.  What  is  clearly  desirable,  in  connection  with  the 
distribution  of  population  and  industry,  is  more  even  growth, 
a  better  balance  between  industry  and  residence,  so  that  people 
may  live  nearer  to  their  places  of  employment,  a  wider  dis- 
tribution of  building  bulks,  and  more  space  about  buildings 
for  all  purposes  throughout  the  city  and  the  region.  This  may 
be  promoted  by  encouraging  the  redistribution  of  functions 
(i.  e.,  parts  of  industries)  to  the  extent  that  is  economically 
desirable,  and  by  such  measures  as  improved  systems  of  trans- 
portation, more  control  of  land  development  in  the  environs, 
greater  stringency  of  zoning  restrictions,  and  adequate  measures 
to  restrain  the  improper  use  of  unhealthy  or  deteriorated 
structures  in  old  sections  of  the  city. 

"The  improved  systems  of  transportation,"  it  appears, 
should  "encourage  the  by-passing  of  the  most  crowded 
centers  and  also  promote  more  circumferential  growth  as 
a  means  of  lessening  overcrowding  of  land  along  radial  lines 
of  transportation."  Moreover,  such  circumferential  trans- 
portation, along  with  developments  in  power  distribution, 
will  encourage  manufacturers  to  move  away  from  crowded 
centers.  In  the  now  undeveloped  sectors  between  the  spokes 
of  the  wheel,  which  will  thus  be  opened  up,  "opportunities 
will  occur  .  .  .  for.  the  promotion  of  new  communities  with 
varied  industries,"  and  "one  or  more  of  these  should  be 
artificially  promoted  and  intelligently  planned  in  advance 
as  models  of  development."  Here  is  a  definite  and  welcome 
forecast  of  a  garden  city. 

There  is  another  interesting  passage  elsewhere  in  the 
report  dealing  with  this  question  of  concentration.  Early 
in  the  course  of  the  Russell  Sage  study,  Raymond  Unwin 
was  called  from  London  to  advise  the  committee.  He  made 
a  forthright  plea  for  what  he  called  decentralization.  Here 
is  what  the  present  report  has  to  say  of  it : 

Mr.  Unwin's  insistence  on  decentralization  as  a  guiding 
hypothesis  has  'been  questioned  by  other  students  of  city  con- 
gestion. Undoubtedly  it  is  open  to  the  qualification  that 
centralization  is  desirable  up  to  a  certain  point  and  in  certain 
directions.  The  term  decentralization  itself  leads  to  confusion 
of  thought  but  so  far  as  it  means  that  a  more  even  distribution 
of  population,  a  better  balance  between  open  and  built  areas, 
and  an  improved  localization  of  industry  is  desirable  within 
the  region,  and  so  far  also  as  it  is  not  intended  to  question  the 
value  of  a  rational  degree  of  concentration,  it  may  be  accepted 
as  sound. 

WHAT  then  is  New  York  to  look  forward  to?  "There 
is  no  want  of  land,"  we  read,  "to  enable  20,000,000 
to  live  in  spacious  surroundings  within  twenty  or  twenty-five 
miles  of  Manhattan."  By  comparison  with  this,  the  proposal 
of  the  staff  to  plan  for  a  prospective  population  of  20,000,000 
in  the  entire  region  by  the  year  1965  seems  moderate.  Here 
is  the  trajectory  of  the  "yump":  by  the  application  of  fore- 
thought in  those  parts  of  the  region  where  forethought  still 
has  a  chance,  and  afterthought  in  those  parts  which  are 
now  pretty  far  gone,  and  by  spreading  us  and  our  multi- 
plying neighbors  around  "within  the  region,"  we  are  to 
make  it  possible  for  the  expected  community  of  20,000,000 
souls — more  than  double  the  present  population — to  live  and 
work  decently  and  with  "ample  spaciousness"  in  New  York 
and  its  environs  some  forty  years  hence. 

Such  a  prospect  and  such  a  definition  of  decentralization — 
a  decentralization  confined  within  a  5O-mile  circle — will 
arouse  little  enthusiasm  among  those  who  define  regional 


planning  in  bolder  terms.  Regardless  of  the  way  in  which 
the  twenty  millions  may  be  disposed  within  the  region,  do 
they  belong  in  the  region  at  all?  Perhaps  American  cities, 
as  one  astute  planner  has  pointed  out,  are  past  their  stage 
of  rapid  growth  now  that  immigration  is  checked  and  the 
farm  population  is  drained  almost  to  the  bottom  of  the 
bucket,  and  should  readjust  their  expectations.  Perhaps  the 
economic  and  even  the  cultural  interests  of  the  nation  would 
be  served  best  by  the  growth  of  other  centers  at  the  expense 
of  New  York.  Perhaps  New  York  itself  has  grown  to  a 
point  where  reasonable  concentration  has  long  since  been 
buried  out  of  sight  and  beyond  recovery,  and  where  the 
arrears  of  accumulated  inconveniences,  nuisances  and  wastes 
have  become  too  vast  for  any  rational  Hercules  to  clear 
away.  Perhaps  the  Frankenstein  is  out  of  hand.  In  any 
case,  the  postulate  of  continued  concentration  of  population 
in  the  New  York  region  needs  the  sharpest  kind  of  critical 
examination — and  doesn't  get  it  here. 

NOW  it  would  be  manifestly  unfair  to  judge  the  still 
incomplete  plan,  as  a  technical  product,  by  these  pre- 
liminary assumptions.  It  may  prove  to  be  shrewd,  skillful, 
constructive;  and  radical  suggestions  may  lie  concealed  be- 
hind some  of  the  exceedingly  tactful  phrases  used  in  the  pres- 
ent report — such  as  "greater  stringency  of  zoning  restric- 
tions." But  it  is  fair,  I  think,  to  take  these  general  principles 
as  a  clue  to  the  ideas  which  will  underly  the  plan  and  will  be 
put  forward  in  explanation  of  it,  and  to  ask  what  sort  of 
psychological  impact  they  will  have  on  the  public.  For  the 
plan  must  stand  or  fall  not  alone  by  the  degree  to  which  its 
detailed  recommendations  are  accepted  by  the  motley  group 
of  towns,  cities,  boroughs,  counties  and  what-not  to  which 
they  will  be  offered,  but  by  the  way  it  alters  or  fails  to 
alter  the  currents  of  public  understanding  and  desire.  It 
may  be  more  important  to  change  the  way  New  York  thinks 
about  itself — by  a  vigorous  presentation  of  dynamic,  even 
revolutionary  ideas — than  to  lay  out  a  thousand  highways 
and  define  a  thousand  use  areas.  What  sort  of  thinking  is 
likely  to  be  stirred  up  by  these  basic  principles? 

What  does  New  York  want  for  itself  now?  It  wants  the 
profits  it  has  learned  how  to  squeeze  out  of  congestion — 
skyscrapers,  strap-hangers,  and  all  the  rest — preferably 
without  the  accompanying  inconveniences,  but  with  them 
if  necessary.  It  has,  I  fear,  little  interest  in  the  distinction 
between  reasonable  and  unreasonable  concentration:  it  is 
hell-bent  for  all  the  concentration  it  can  collect  dividends 
on.  Will  not  the  tenderness  of  the  planners  for  the  reason- 
able variety  be  interpreted — however  unjustly — as  a  defense 
of  things  as  they  are?  Speculative  profits  talk  louder  than 
economic  theory.  In  the  long  run,  perhaps,  the  wastes  of 
congestion  will  shout  down  the  adding  machines,  but  the 
going  is  still  pretty  good  for  what  a  distinguished  city 
planner  has  aptly  described  as  the  vilest  animal  he  knows — 
the  "real  estate  Babbitt." 

What  is  New  York  thinking  about  in  the  way  of  plan- 
ning? Bridges  and  tunnels  to  bring  more  people  in.  A 
speedway  down  the  river  front  that  will  deliver  thousands 
of  cars  every  hour  into  a  section  of  the  city  already  palsied 
and  all  but  paralyzed  by  the  choking  of  street  traffic.  A 
bus  system  that  will  multiply  in  geometric  ratio  the  "friction 
of  space"  which  the  present  report  so  justly  deplores. 
Harvey  Corbett's  grotesque  super-city  fills  the  papers.  It  is 
not  wholly  accidental — even  in  the  naive  Evening  Post — 
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that  an  article  on  the  Russell  Sage  project  some  months 
ago  should  have  carried  the  subhead:  "Committee  to  report 
soon  on  congestion  and  other  features  of  planning  for  city 
10  or  2O  years  from  now."  It  is  the  greater,  more  com- 
plicated, more  costly  city  of  the  future  that  catches  the 
imagination  of  the  man  in  the  street  and  tickles  the  fancy 
of  the  realtor.  Is  it  possible  to  wean  New  York  from  such 
poisonous  toys  by  striking  a  judicious  balance  between  just 
enough  concentration  and  not  too  much?  I  doubt  it. 

Of  course,  the  committee  faces  a  practical  problem.    If 
you  believe — as   it  is  easy  to  believe — that   New  York  is 


going  to  keep  on  growing  willy-nilly,  it  is  practical  to  guide 
that  growth  as  sensibly  as  possible.  Perhaps  that  is  all  that 
human  intelligence  can  do.  But  when  I  read  the  words  of 
Daniel  H.  Burnham,  quoted  often  by  Charles  D.  Norton 
and  again  by  the  director  of  the  Russell  Sage  planning 
staff — "Make  no  little  plans;  they  have  no  magic  to  stir 
men's  blood.  .  .  .  Make  big  plans" — I  wonder  if  we  must 
be  content,  after  five  years'  investment  of  wealth  and  skill, 
with  nothing  bolder,  more  stirring,  more  radical  if  you  will, 
than  an  orderly  dilution  of  New  York  over  a  fifty-mile 
circle  with  double  its  present  load  of  humanity. 


The  Slum  Endures 


By  NELS  ANDERSON 


'  AN  has  never  built  a  city  of  a  hundred 
thousand  or  more  population  that  did  not 
have  slums,  those  residence  quarters  from 
which  people  flee  if  they  can,  where  they 
stay  if  they  lack  vision  and  into  which  they 
gravitate  if  the  fates  are  against  them.  Every  city  has  its 
area  of  poor  housing  and  poverty  where  society  decays  like 
the  structures  the  people  inhabit.  We  Americans  talk  a 
great  deal  and  write  no  little  about  abolishing  our  slums. 
Here  in  New  York,  for  instance,  there  have  been  hundreds, 
of  housing  surveys  and  scores  of  programs  for  slum 
clearance.  We  have  considered  seriously  every  proposed 
solution  from  transporting  the  poor  to  the  country  to  model 
housing.  Yet  we  have  made  no  impression  on  the  slums. 

Obviously  most  of  this  talk  is  meaningless.  The  slum  is 
here  to  stay  in  spite  of  the  building  codes  and  housing 
schemes.  It  is  as  fundamentally  native  to  the  city  as  the 
back-yard  to  the  country  home.  It  can  no  more  be  wiped 
out  by  reform  programs  than  Broadway  or  the  Fashion 
Center  can  be  legislated  out  of  existence.  It  is  an  incident 
in  the  building  of  the  city,  created  by  the  same  general 
process  that  gives  us  Park  Avenue  and  Chinatown.  Nor 
is  it  too  much  to  label  it  one  of  the  functional  units  in  the 
general  arrangement  of  urban  life.  It  is  no  more  the  crea- 
ture of  caprice  or  design  than  any  other  area.  Neither  can 
it  be  eliminated  by  design. 

The  slum  we  know  is  relatively  new.  It  was  discovered 
by  humanitarians,  popularized  by  fiction  writers  and  news 
reporters,  and  wrestled  with  by  housing  experts  and  social 
workers.  Whether  it  gets  worse  or  better  we  can't  say, 
but  it  has  been  the  object  of  a  considerable  amount  of  emo- 
tionalism and  unclear  thinking.  So  well  has  the  slum  been 
press-agented  that  slumming  has  become  a  popular  and  profit- 
able pastime.  Slumming  is  such  a  craze,  in  fact,  that  it 
carries  through  the  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day.  There 
is  the  daylight  crowd  looking  for  sentiment  and  souvenirs, 
the  white-light  crowd  dining  in  colorful  restaurants  till 
midnight,  and  the  red-light  crowd  burning  the  candle  at 
both  ends  till  dawn.  There  is  another  emotional  class  who 
feel  that  the  slum  is  a  sore  spot  on  the  body  urban,  and 
they  hope  by  organized  effort  to  be  rid  of  it.  That  is  a  big 
order  and  pathetically  naive. 

THE  more  we  know  of  all  the  types  of  slums  the  more 
we  realize  they  are  sewed  in  and  interwoven  with  the 
larger  life  of  the  city.     They  are  segments  of  that  larger 


life  but  in  no  sense  isolated.  Hobohemia  is  the  most  doleful 
of  slums  because  of  its  womanless  nature.  It  is  an  outcast 
province  for  hobos,  tramps  and  bums  ranging  from  the 
never-sweats  to  the  ardent  but  hapless  odd-job  workers. 
They  are  the  reserves  in  the  labor  market,  like  gold  in  the 
money  market.  By  some  strange  coincidence  the  hobo  area 
in  most  cities  is  side  by  side  with  the  banking  area.  The 
hobo  is  the  emergency  man  when  short-stake  hands  are 
needed  for  the  harvests,  the  woods ;  for  fishing  and  building. 
But  he  fills  emergencies  in  city  life,  shoveling  snow,  work- 
ing as  Santa  Claus  at  Christmas,  cleaning  yards  in  the 
spring.  When  not  needed,  he  is  conveniently  tucked  away 
in  these  characteristic  slums  for  men. 

Equally  native  to  the  city  is  the  childless  couple,  in  fact 
urban  life  rewards  the  childless  couple.  Of  these  there  are 
many  varieties  from  the  bon  tons  on  the  avenues  to  the 
denizens  of  the  'back  streets,  the  people  who  live  in  suit-cases 
and  feed  out  of  paper  sacks.  The  light-housekeeping  slum 
is  the  center  of  chaotic,  anonymous,  tradition-destroying  life. 
It  is  restless  and  transient.  Speculation  is  high,  energy  is 
dissipated,  the  present  is  paramount.  Youth  is  king  in 
these  sections,  so  convention  waits.  Frequently  there  is 
vice  and  crime.  Low-priced  white-collar  workers,  waitresses 
and  shop  girls,  the  peasants  from  the  American  hinterland, 
the  young  hopefuls  from  the  freshwater  colleges  are  numer- 
ous among  the  inhabitants.  The  houses  were  once  the  homes 
of  the  middle  and  upper-middle  class  but  now  the  landlady 
has  converted  them  into  diminutive  rooms  and  takes  toll 
of  all  who  pass.  New  York's  Chelsea  on  the  West  Side  is 
such  an  area  and  parts  of  Greenwich  Village. 

THE  slums  which  disturb  us  are  those  occupied  by  the 
families  of  small  income.  Perhaps  two  million  of  the 
inhabitants  of  metropolitan  New  York  dwell  in  such  areas. 
Family  slums  are  of  many  types ;  those  inhabited  by  natives, 
those  occupied  by  different  national  groups  and  those  that 
are  racial,  of  which  Harlem  is  outstanding.  No  white  slum 
in  the  city  is  more  congested  or  poverty-burdened  than  some 
quarters  of  New  York's  black  belt.  For  domestic  help,  for 
charwomen,  for  housemen  this  is  the  source  of  supply.  What 
a  tragedy  to  Manhattan  if  Harlem  were  moved  twenty  miles 
out! 

The  slum  settles  where  old  buildings  abound,  where 
rents  are  low  but  where  space  values  tend  to  rise.  It  is  a 
period  in  house  occupation,  the  (Continued  an  paje  829) 
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HOWDIDTHEYGROW? 

JSf-  STAGE 

DEPRECIATION  AND  CHANGE  IN  USE 
STEPS: 

1.  Original  neighborhood  of 
prosperous  families  owning 
own  homes. 

^-Neighborhood  begins  to  get 
old  fashioned. 

"^.Prosperous  families  moved  away 
poorer  families  tookin  roomers. 

4^. Several  families  mooed  into 
house  abandoned  by  single  family 

^.HOUSES 'occupied by several 
families  BROUGHT  IN  MORE 
RENT. 

6.  These  houses  could  therefore 
be  SOLD  AT  A  PROFIT. 
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2*  STAGE 

PROPERTY  HELD  AS  INVESTMENT 


STEPS' 


7.  To  GET  HIS  MONEY  back,  new 
owner  had  to  charge  more  rent  or 
put  more  families  into  houses 

8.  Vacant  lota  wen"lMPROVED~ 

with  tenement  houses  which 
stole  the  light  ajid  air  from 
low  houses. 

9.  GREATER*RETUIvf  from 
the  tenement  houses  forced  up 
palue  of  all  land  in  neighborhood. 

\Q.Thismade  it  profitable  to  buy 
old  houses  and  hold  them  for 
increase  in  LAND  VALUE  ONLY 
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SLUM  CONDITIONS 

HOW  DID  THEY  GROW  ? 

6-STAGE 

THEN  THE  BUILDING  BOOM  PRODUCED 
3  CLASSES  OF  HOUSES 


I.HIGHEST  CLASS  VERY  EXPENSIVE 
FIRE  PROOF  APARTMENTS. 


2.  SIX  STORY  NON-FIRE  PROOF  NEW 
LAW  TENEMENTS.  SMALL  MOMS. 

RENTS  TOO  HIGH  FORK  OF 

POPULATION. 


in  jTjai 
u  i  j'lpus 
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njirtojs 
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3.  MILES  OF  FLIMSY  ONE-FAMILY 
HOUSES  AND  OTHER  TYPES  NOT 
CONTROLLED  Ef  TENEMENT  HOUSE  LKN. 


Seven  Stages  in  th 


IN  order  to  realize  how  a  bad  neighborhood  got  to  be 
a  bad  neighborhood  we  must  look  back  first  to  the 
time  when  it  was  newly  built  up  and  try  to  understand 
what  happened  that  made  it  start  on  the  road  to  dilapi- 
dation.   The   first   picture   shows   the    attractive   old 
homes  which  were  typical  in  New  York  City  in  1820.   The 
second    stage    of    real    estate    development   begins    when 
property  acquires  a  value  for  use  beyond  what  its  owner 
enjoys.   He  therefore  "holds"  it,  hoping  that  it  will  grow 
more  valuable.   Then  he  sells  it.  The  new  owner  has  to  get 
enough  money  in  rents  to  cover  carrying  charges;  one  way 
is  to  erect  higher  buildings  on  the  land.    Each  owner  of 
course  tries  to  get  as  much  out  of  his  land  as  possible,  so 
where  land  is  valuable  he  builds  as  much  as  he  can  on  his 
lot.   Each  shuts  out  the  other's  light.  As  the  neighborhood 
becomes  less  desirable,  either  rents  must  fall  or  the  houses 
must  hold  more  people.  The  result  is  room  congestion. 

Then  comes  expansion  to  cheap  land.  Those  who  go 
first  to  new  districts  have  to  put  up  with  inconveniences, 
such  as  fewer  theaters  and  markets,  longer  travel  and  un- 
paved  streets,  but  they  get  the  newest  type  of  houses  and 
sometimes  cheaper  rents,  and  usually  plenty  of  light  and 
air  because  of  the  great  number  of  vacant  lots. 

The  war  had  a  disastrous  effect  upon  housing.  Prices 
rose.  Tenement  houses  couldn't  be  built  at  all  except  for 
people  who  could  pay  comparatively  high  rents.  Around 
the  large  cities  there  was  a  rush  for  the  suburbs  where 
restrictions  were  less  and  where  small  frame  houses  could 
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SLUM  CONDITIONS 

HOW  DID  THEY  GROW? 


EXPANSION 


STEPS: 


17.  //  cost  more  to  build  new  law  buildings. 
l&.Therefore  it  was  necessary  to  put 
them  ON  THE  CHEAPEST  LAND  obtainable. 

IQ.Moneyhad  to  be  spent  to  improve 
transportation, lay  out  streets, 
sewers,  and  water  and  gas  supplies. 

20.  The  improvements  raised  the 
cost  of  new  land  and  increased  the 
taxes  on  old  land. 

21.  People  preferred  the  new  law 
houses  up  town  VACANCIES  be^en 

to  increase  in  the  old  law  buildings. 

2<i. In  the  new  districts  meant  lots 
supplied  air  spaces  end  playground. 


Making  of  a  Slum 


be  put  up  on  very  cheap  land.  Just  as  soon  as  people  began 
to  buy  this  land,  however,  its  price  began  to  go  up. 

The  pressure  which  has  compelled  greater  height  in  high 
class  buildings  has  taken  advantage  of  light  borrowed  from 
neighbors'  property.  As  higher  land  values  force  still  more 
high  buildings,  the  courts  are  made  permanently  dark  and 
the  desirability  of  the  buildings  is  lessened.  Popular 
demand  forced  legislation  in  1926  which  permits  in  New 
York  City  the  power  of  condemnation  to  be  used  for 
assembling  land  for  housing  and  getting  rid  of  dilapidated 
buildings.  The  public  is  still  too  preoccupied,  however,  to 
realize  that  as  cheap  land  is  built  up  solidly  with  unde- 
sirable housing,  new  problems  are  created. 

A  housing  problem  and  the  modern  city  are  virtually 
synonymous.  The  creation  of  Housing  Boards  and  Com- 
missions on  Regional  and  Community  Planning  all  repre- 
sent an  awakening  on  the  part  of  both  states  and  munici- 
palities as  to  the  question  of  housing.  And  yet  these 
commissions  cannot  discharge  the  civic  responsibility  which 
rests  upon  the  individual  citizen  to  understand  the  whole 
question.  While  the  character  of  the  problem  differs  in 
various  sections  of  the  country  it  is  probably  not  too  much 
to  say  that  housing  does  exist  as  a  problem  in  every  large 
urban  center  in  America.  Its  solution  will  depend  upon  the 
general  understanding  that  our  citizenship  has  of  its  ele- 
ments. This  Primer  doesn't  pretend  to  solve  the  whole 
problem  of  housing  but  rather  to  show  that  there  is  no 
mystery  about  it. 
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SLUM  CONDITIONS 

HOW  DID  THEY  GROW? 

5*  STAGE 
AFTER  TffJS 


STEPS: 

23.  BY  DECREASING  THE  VALUE  OFMONEY  THE  WAR 
INCREASED  THE  COST  OF  LABOR  AND  MATERIALS  AS  WELL  AS 
THE  COST  OF  THE  USC  OF  MONEY. 


STANDARDS  WERE  FIXED  BY  LAW^ 
RENTS  HAD  TO  BE  HIGH  IN  TENEMENTS  BUILT  AFTER 
THE  WAR. 

Z5.THE  SHORTAGE  FORCED  ALL  KENTS  UP  UNTIL 
KENT  LEGISLATION  CHECKED  THE  MOVE- 

26.&OPLE  OF  LOW  INCOMES  WERE  FWCED  TO  GO 
BACK  TO  THE  OLDEST  HOUSES. 

H7.LAND  STAPTED  OUT  OH  A  GENERAL  INCREASE  IN  VALUE. 


The  League  of  Mothers'  Clubs  in  New 
York  City  wanted  simple,  explicit  material  on 
housing.  At  their  request,  the  author  of  this 
Primer  and  his  collaborators  attempted  to 
Put  some  of  the  material  which  they  had 
gathered  into  the  form  of  posters.  The  suc- 
cessful use  of  these  posters  as  part  of  an 
exhibit  on  housing  under  the  United  Neigh- 
borhood Houses  of  New  York  City  sug- 
gested their  publication  in  the  form  of  the 
pamphlet  which  Mr.  Holden  prepared  at  the 
request  of  the  Workers'  Education  Bureau. 


SLUM  CONDITIONS 

HOW  DID  THEY  GROW? 


%  STAGE 

OFffEWYORKOFTOMSf 

OLD  LAW  TENEMENTS 

OH  EXPENSIVE  LAND  IN  WISE 
CONUTIOH  THAN  EVER  B&QBE. 

SOUP  BLOCKS  OF  HEW  LAW  HOUSES 
SAFER  AND  MOKE  SANITARY  OUT 
SCARCELY  MORE  DESIRABLE  FOR 
LIGHT.  RECREATION.  AND  AIR  THAU 
THE  OLDER  TYPE.  A  GROWING 
PROBLEM  FtUS  A  TKANSPOBTIOH 
PROBLEM. 

AF7REMEWCE  /ft  BUILDINGS 

OUTSIDE  THE  TENEMENT  CLASS 
ESPECIALLY  THE  FUMSY  OHEAHO 
TWO  FAMILY  DETACHED  HOUSES. 

TRANSPORTAT/ON  PROBLEM. 


EDUCATION 


Making  the  Most  of  Your  Child's 

Intelligence 


By  JEANNETTE  REGENSBURG 


FROM  every-day  experience  we  recognize  that  phy- 
sically  humans    differ    enormously.     We    know    by 
actual  measurement  the  average  height  and  weight 
for  children  of  all  school   ages  and  for  adult  men 
and  women,  but  we  find  that  not  all  boys  and  girls 
eight  years  old  weigh  48  pounds;   their  weights  vary  from 
39  to   79  pounds.     Such  differences  exist  all  through  the 
physical  field.     Moreover,  we  make  little  fuss  about  these 
differences  on  the  whole,  accepting  such  variations  as  facts 
in  real  life  to  which  we  must  adapt  ourselves,  unless  they 
can  in  some  way  be  modified  by  medicine,  surgery  or  exercise. 
In  the  same  way  we  each  possess  our  own  personalities 
with  feelings,  attitudes  and  emotions  peculiar  to  ourselves. 
Often  we  attempt  to  change  personality  traits  in  order  to 
make  more  desirable  members  of  society,  but  there  are  al- 
ways certain  characteristics  which   we  cannot  modify  but 
to  which  we  must  adapt. 

Since  we  have  these  limitations,  what  is  the  best  way  to 
deal  with  ourselves?  The  most  workable  attitude  is  always, 
"Is  this  person  living  up  to  his  possibilities,  using  all  the 
good  qualities  he  possesses  and  using  them  to  the  maxi- 
mum?" This  sets  a  standard  within  ourselves,  an  ideal, 
but  one  we  can  hope  to  approach. 

The  third  main  angle  from  which  we  look  at  human  life, 
the  intellectual,  deals  chiefly,  but 
not  entirely,  with  ideas.  Here, 
too,  we  encounter  individual  dif- 
ferences. In  a  school  situation 
the  biggest  single  factor  is  mental 
equipment,  but  even  there  we 
cannot  omit  consideration  of 
the  physical  and  emotional  devel- 
opments. It  is  a  question  of 
giving  each  field  of  growth  its 
proper  emphasis. 

I  am  thinking  of  a  boy  of  15 
who  was  in  8A,  which  means 
that  somehow  he  had  dropped 
behind  about  two  years.  At  the 
time  he  first  was  referred  to  the 
Bureau  of  Children's  Guidance, 
there  were  complaints  from  school 
that  he  was  inattentive,  slipshod, 
and  careless.  His  father  report- 
ed that  the  boy  was  impertinent 
to  him,  lazy  and  disobedient.  The 
father  owned  a  restaurant  in 
which  Edward  "helped."  The 
boy  received  no  pay  and  often 
was  tardy  at  school  because  he 


"Whats  the  ideal" 

"A<w,  me  mother  don't  appreciate  me  and  I'm  trying 
to  get  sick  or  somethin"." 


had  to  do  errands  for  the  store  between  7  and  9  in  the 
morning.  Testing  proved  him  average  in  general  intelli- 
gence, with  good  reading  ability  and  poor  mechanical 
ability.  The  doctor's  examination  showed  him  to  weigh 
202  pounds;  he  was  fat,  heavy-footed  and  very  slow.  The 
boy's  personal  history  brought  out  that  his  mother  and  father 
disagreed  about  his  upbringing,  that  he  had  frequent  fights 
with  his  father  which  upset  him  so  he  could  not  concentrate 
in  school  and  that  the  mother,  who  was  not  in  love  with 
her  husband,  took  the  boy's  part  against  the  father.  Further- 
more, the  father  scolded  Edward  constantly  for  breaking 
dishes  while  the  boy's  physical  condition  made  the  job  of 
waiting  on  table  almost  impossible.  The  school  history 
showed  that  Edward  had  been  to  six  different  schools  in 
various  states  and  that  when  he  came  to  New  York  he  had 
been  demoted  one  and  one-half  years.  Consequently  this 
huge  boy  of  15  was  in  the  same  class  as  average-sized 
13-year-olds.  What  were  we  going  to  do  about  it? 

We  finally  advised  that  the  boy  should  leave  school  and 
go  to  work,  not  in  the  restaurant.  That  meant  trans- 
ferring the  use  of  his  good  intelligence  from  school  to  a 
job,  which  would  relieve  him  of  the  humiliation  of  being 
in  the  same  class  with  younger  boys;  it  would  mean  re- 
ceiving pay  for  work  done ;  his  father's  nagging  would  cease ; 

Edward  would  be  doing  work  he 
was  fitted  for ;  and  it  would  make 
him  more  independent  of  his 
over-devoted  mother. 

When  our  educational  system 
first  developed,  we  lacked  much 
of  our  present  knowledge.  Edu- 
cators of  long  experience  had 
arrived  at  a  rough  estimate  of 
what  most  children  could  do  in 
a  year's  time  studying  the  usual 
school  subjects  in  the  ordinary 
classroom.  Therefore,  for  severa: 
hundred  years  teachers  have  done 
their  valiant  best  to  get  every- 
body through  the  same  program 
at  the  same  speed  with  the  same 
success. 

It  does  not  take  parents  very 
long  to  observe  that  three  chil- 
dren have  to  be  managed  in  three 
different  ways.  Similarly  every 
teacher  has  experience  with  chil- 
dren who,  in  spite  of  an  average 
general  understanding,  do  not 
learn  arithmetic,  or  reading,  or 
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spelling  in  the  ordinary  ways.  In  these  cases  which  we  call 
special  disabilities,  the  problem  is  to  find  how  that  particular 
child  can  be  taught.  Nowadays  we  do  not  classify  him  as 
impossible  to  teach,  but  we  face  the  fact  that  he  is  different 
and  labor  over  the  difficulty  until  we  have  found  the  right 
learning  method  for  him  as  an  individual. 

There  is  only  one  practical  method  by  which  to  deal  with 
the  situation  in  schools,  and  that  is  to  place  together  the 
children  who  are  most  alike,  that  is,  in  need  of  the  same 
kind  of  learning  material  and  of  the  same  learning  method. 
That  insures  a  maximum  of  success  and  a  minimum  of 
discouragement. 

Since  we  first  learned  that  children  differ  in  their  ability 
to  conquer  school  subjects  we  have  organized  class-room 
groups  in  which  the  pupils  are  more  or  less  equalized  be- 
cause in  that  way  no  one  child  needs  much  more  attention 
than  any  other;  the  teacher  makes  a  better  job  of  it  because 
she  does  not  have  to  prepare  many  lessons  of  different  grades 
for  each  day;  the  children  are  learning  at  their  own  rate — 
the  slower  ones  do  not  continually  experience  failure  and 
the  quicker  ones  cannot  feel  bored  with  too  little  com- 
petition. 

Every  normal  child,  no  matter  what  his  ultimate  goal, 
requires  a  solid  foundation  in  the  elementary  school  subjects, 
but  what  good  does  it  do  a  backward  child  to  sit  with  a 
group  of  quicker  boys  who  need  only  two-thirds  as  much 
drill  as  he?  He  may  leave  the  eighth  grade  with  a  vague 
idea  of  fractions,  American  history  and  South  African 
geography,  but  what  he  is  entitled  to  is  clear,  lasting 
knowledge  that  he  can  use  in  his  work  and  in  his  play. 

It  is  important  for  children  to  like  school  and  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  attend  because  if  they  dislike  it  and  yet 
are  compelled  to  go,  they  begin  to  rebel  against  authority 
and  become  serious  behavior  problems.  If  one  way  to  make 
school  a  pleasant  experience  is  to  place  children  where  they 
can  realize  their  own  progress,  what  means  have  we  to 
find  out  where  they  belong  in  the  educational  system  if  at 
some  time  they  are  not  doing  well  ?  First  of  all  the  physical 
facts  should  be  established:  is  the  child  ill,  or  under- 
nourished, so  that  pain  or  weakness  interferes  with  his  atten- 
tion to  school  work?  Is  his  eyesight  poor  so  that  he  cannot 
read  the  board  work  or  his  books  with  ease?  Is  his  hearing 
impaired  so  that  sounds  are  queer  and  indistinct  ? 

Next  should  come  the  measurement  of  mental  ability  by 
tests  because  it  is  the  surest  single  measure  for  determining 
class-room  failure  or  success,  and  ties  up  with  both  physical 
and  personality  developments.  Have  we  the  right  to  expect 
this  child  to  learn  the  work  of  the  grade  ?  If  the  tests  show 
he  has  the  ability  to  do  the  work,  then  of  course  there  must 
be  prompt  inquiry  into  the  personality  reasons  which  might 
account  for  the  school  failure. 

IN  the  personality  field  there  are  innumerable  sources  of 
difficulty.  Is  the  child  distracted  from  school  work  because 
he  day-dreams?  Why  does  he  day-dream?  Is  he  annoying 
his  classmates?  Why  does  he  take  this  way  of  making  him- 
self conspicuous,  preventing  others  and  himself  from  learn- 
ing? Is  he  truant — then  why?  Because  he  cannot  do  the 
work  or  because  he  dislikes  his  teacher  or  to  spite  the  folks 
who  make  him  go  against  his  will  ? 

All  these  conduct  disorders  mean  that  the  child  is  trying 
to  work  out  a  personal  problem  and  in  his  struggle  he  does 
things  of  which  society  cannot  approve.  Any  child  will  be 
well-behaved  and  able  to  concentrate  on  his  work  if  he  is 


sent  from  home  to  school  free  from  serious  personal  diffi- 
culties and  if  the  school  in  its  five  hours  a  day  contact  with 
the  child  does  not  add  to  his  burden.  The  responsibility  lies 
primarily  in  the  home;  first,  because  the  first  four  to  six 
years  of  a  child's  life  are  entirely  under  home  influences, 
and  second,  because  he  ordinarily  spends  nineteen  hours  at 
home  to  five  hours  at  school. 

THE  mother  of  a  school  child  may  well  ask  herself,  Does 
Billy  know  that  I  wish  he  weren't  big  enough  to  leave  me 
all  day?  That  will  make  him  very  reluctant  to  go  and 
very  willing  to  stay  home  and  be  babied.  Do  I  coddle  Jack 
at  home  so  he  can't  fight  his  own  battles,  but  spends  his 
recess  in  tears  and  his  whole  school  day  in  fear?  Do  I  baby 
him  so  much  that  when  he  gets  out  of  my  sight  he  bursts 
into  freedom  by  fighting,  teasing  and  annoying  other  chil- 
dren ?  Does  Ann  understand  that  her  home  duties  are  a 
mark  of  respect  for  her  ability  and  of  confidence  in  her 
loyalty,  or  are  they  imposed  on  her  as  obligations?  She  will 
carry  over  the  home  attitude  toward  her  responsibilities  to 
the  class-room.  Do  I  wait  on  Bobby  and  protect  him  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  expects  the  busy  teacher  to  be  an 
over-indulgent,  over-solicitous  parent,  too?  Am  I  depending 
on  Mary  and  Michael  to  make  up  for  my  own  disappoint- 
ments in  life?  Do  I  put  pressure  on  them  to  prepare  for 
college  because  I  wanted  to  go  and  couldn't?  Do  I,  wishing 
Peter  to  escape  some  of  my  hardships,  push  him  into  com- 
mercial high  school  when  he  wants  to  be  an  electrician  and 
would  make  a  good  one?  Do  I  get  so  upset  over  a  poor 
report  card  that  Jimmy  would  rather  falsify  it  than  be 
square  about  his  failures? 

Consider  the  case  of  a  boy  who,  well  able  to  do  the  work 
and  physically  healthy,  was  failing  all  his  subjects  in  school 
and  was  not  seriously  concerned  about  it.  Harry  was  twelve 
years  old,  the  youngest  of  a  family  of  four,  whose  father 
had  died  less  than  a  year  after  Harry's  birth.  He  and  his 
brother,  eight  years  older  than  he,  remained  home  with  the 
mother,  but  the  two  older  sisters  lived  with  their  grand- 
parents in  a  foreign  country  until  a  few  years  ago.  Harry's 
mother  was  partial  to  her  youngest;  the  older  boy  married 
contrary  to  her  wishes  and  the  sisters  were  away  so  long 
that  the  mother  was  able  to  concentrate  all  her  attentions 
and  love  on  her  baby.  When  the  sisters  finally  returned 
to  their  home,  they  adopted  the  mother's  habit  of  doing 
everything  for  the  lad.  Consequently  when  he,  being  a 
bright  boy,  was  advanced  into  junior  high  school  at  an  early 
age,  he  found  it  impossible  to  meet  the  more  grown-up 
standards  there.  For  a  year  or  so  he  found  friends  among 
the  teachers,  who  made  allowances  when  he  left  his  lessons 
at  home,  or  gave  him  his  home  assignments  a  second  time 
when  he  lost  them.  But  that  took  valuable  time  from  other 
boys  and  moreover,  such  indulgence  was  not  helping  Harry 
to  grow  up.  Finally  his  marks  fell  low  enough  and  matters 
became  serious  enough  for  expert  help  to  be  called  in. 
There  were  two  main  things  to  be  done  in  order  to  put 
the  boy  on  his  feet:  first,  teach  Harry  to  assume  his  own 
duties  rather  than  impose  on  people's  indulgence,  and 
second,  teach  his  mother  to  enjoy  the  fact  that  he  is  able 
to  become  a  responsible,  independent  person  because  up  to 
this  time  she  had  been  obtaining  most  of  her  pleasure  from 
the  very  fact  that  he  was  being  kept  her  baby.  In  other 
words,  with  all  the  good  will  and  love  in  the  world,  she 
was  actually  making  her  son  a  failure  in  school  and  pre- 
paring him  for  failure  in  adult  life. 
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A  little  girl  of  average  general  ability  was  greatly  dis- 
couraged by  repeated  school  failure.  Julia  had  particular 
difficulty  with  arithmetic  but  did  almost  as  poorly  in  reading 
and  spelling.  Attempts  to  bring  up  her  marks  by  tutoring 
were  useless.  Her  good  mental  capacity  could  not  work 
successfully  owing  to  the  situation  at  home.  Her  mother 
was  an  eager,  intelligent  person  who  was  greatly  dis- 
appointed because  she  had  had  to  give  up  her  schooling  at 
an  early  age.  She  wanted  to  give  her  child  the  advantages 
she  herself  had  been  deprived  of,  not  for  the  child's  sake 
but  in  order  that  Julia  might  fulfill  her  mother's  ambitions. 
To  this  end  the  mother  urged  Julia  to  get  the  highest  marks, 
nagged  her  about  her  school  work  and  made  scenes  if  things 
went  wrong.  Julia  became  so  confused  that  she  could  not 
concentrate  and  therefore  built  up  a  wall  of  defense  against 
her  mother's  insistence.  A  vicious  circle  was  created ;  Julia, 
after  six  months'  illness,  failed  in  the  third  grade.  Her 
mother,  as  a  result  of  her  disappointments  in  her  own  school 
life,  alternately  scolded  and  teased  Julia  about  her  failure, 
stirred  up  a  great  feeling  of  inferiority  in  the  child  and 
with  it  resentment  against  her  mother.  The  result  was,  the 
more  inferior  Julia  felt  the  less  she  could  accomplish  and 
the  less  she  accomplished  the  more  her  mother  nagged  and 
stormed.  The  conditions  kept  piling  up  until  some  one  had 
to  step  in  and  show  the  mother  that  she  could  not  work 
out  her  own  disappointments  through  some  one  else,  and 
show  Julia  that  her  success  depended  on  her  belief  in  her 
own  ability  and  that  her  response  to  her  mother's  anxiety 
was  just  like  the  sulkiness  of  a  very  young  child. 

From  these  two  examples  perhaps  we  can  venture  a  con- 
clusion, a  sort  of  general-orders-of-the-day  for  parents: 
provide  yourself  with  all  the  knowledge  about  your  child's 
intelligence  that  present-day  science  affords;  learn  where 
he  belongs  in  the  school  world,  the  progress  you  can  expect 
him  to  make;  if  possible  get  some  idea  of  the  kind  of  work 
that  will  be  best  suited  for  him  afterwards;  by  all  means 
find  out  his  interests  and  ambitions  so  he  can  steer  them 
into  proper  channels,  regardless  of  your  problems;  then  let 
him  go  ahead  with  a  feeling  of  responsibility  for  his  own 
success  and  the  knowledge  that  you  have  confidence  in  his 
ability  to  follow  his  course.  In  that  way  only  can  you  make 
the  most  of  your  child's  intelligence. 

High  School  Nurseries 

By  LAURA  B.  EVERETT 

DAY  NURSERIES  in  which  high  school  students  may 
safely  leave  younger  brothers  and  sisters  instead  of 
staying  at  home  to  take  care  of  them  and  which,  at  the  same 
time,  serve  as  project  cores  and  home  economics  laboratories, 
have  been  proving  their  usefulness  as  part  of  the  public  school 
system  of  Oakland,  California,  for  some  years.  The  nurs- 
eries were  first  developed  as  a  partnership  undertaking  be- 
tween the  Board  of  Education  and  the  senior  high  schools 
during  the  war  in  sections  where  the  mothers  were  being 
drawn  into  industry,  making  it  necessary  for  high  school  girls 
to  stay  at  home  to  take  care  of  children  under  school  age. 
Mrs.  Sue  L.  Fratis,  director  of  patriotic  and  civic 
activities  in  the  Oakland  public  schools  soon  discovered  that 
the  day  nurseries  served  far  more  than  this  utilitarian  pur- 
pose of  increasing  school  attendance.  The  algebra  class 
might  feel  itself  aggrieved  when  invited  to  remain  after 


school  for  special  help  with  the  complexities  of  factoring, 
but  the  art  class,  finishing  decorations  for  the  day  nursery's 
Christmas  tree,  worked  eagerly  until  put  out  by  the  custodian 
who  insisted  on  locking  up  for  the  night.  The  day  nurseries 
offered  a  chance  for  motivated  work. 

"Why  must  I  write  these  exercises?  Just  so  I'll  be  a 
better  educated  man  when  I  am  old  ?  Huh,  these  few  exer- 
cises wouldn't  count.  I  could  skip  ten — or  twenty."  So 
youth  is  apt  to  reason.  Those  of  us  who  have  kept  mem- 
ories of  adolescent  days  recall  our  irritation  at  the  seeming 
uselessness  of  doing  things  "for  practice."  A  child  feels 
the  artificiality  of  such  demands  upon  him.  He  resents 
arbitrary  directions.  He  wants  to  do  something  that  really 
counts.  Upper  class  high  school  girls  have  reached  an  age 
at  which  their  grandmothers  were  in  homes  of  their  own. 
Boys  and  girls  alike  need  a  motive  for  their  effort,  many 
and  varied  motives  that  will  carry  them  over  the  hard 
places  till  a  developing  sense  of  values  brings  self-direction. 
Many  educators  still  fail  to  realize  the  new  spirit  that 
quickens  school  work  when  it  is  actuated  by  real  needs. 

Most  of  the  school  nurseries  are  housed  in  cottages  or 
bungalows  located  on  the  school  property.  In  the  case  of 
one  high  school  and  its  day  nursery,  the  Board  of  Education 
was  to  pay  for  furnishing  the  cottage,  while  the  school  was 
to  raise  money  to  move  the  new  building  to  the  selected  site. 
But  furnishing  a  cottage  offers  so  many  interesting  things 
to  do,  compared  with  mere  money  raising,  that  by  general 
consent  an  exchange  of  responsibilities  was  made:  the  Board 
provided  for  moving  the  cottage  and  the  high  school  devoted 
the  proceeds  of  its  campaign  for  funds  to  furnishing  the 
cottage.  The  home  economics  classes  made  curtains  and 
crib-covers.  They  hemmed  towels  and  washcloths  and  made 
bibs.  The  shop  classes  built  a  porch  playroom.  The  art 
classes  decorated  the  walls  with  nursery  panels  and  borders. 
Cooking,  nutrition,  food  chemistry  and  hygiene  classes  dis- 
cussed food  values  for  midday  lunches  and  went  regularly 
to  weigh  the  children.  Girls  who  had  had  little  interest 
in  high  school  entered  into  this  project  with  enthusiasm. 
A  maternal  impulse  made  the  work  attractive  to  some,  the 
satisfaction  of  doing  something  immediately  useful  appealed 
to  others.  Few  children  resent  a  "duty"  or  a  "program," 
even  when  a  good  deal  of  drudgery  is  a  part  of  it,  if  its 
necessity  appears  to  them  important  and  immediate. 

One  of  the  high  schools  reports,  "The  classes  in  dress- 
making made  over  garments  for  the  small  children.  Some 
years  we  have  made  as  many  as  seventy-five  garments  for 
the  cottages.  The  classes  have  made  towels,  washcloths, 
diapers  and  seven  dozen  handkerchiefs." 

Day  nurseries  are  something  like  playhouses — the  most 
fun  is  in  getting  them  started.  Once  under  way  they  are 
placed  in  the  care  of  the  social  service  clubs  and  the  hundred 
or  more  club  members  carry  them  on.  Each  nursery  remains 
an  integral  part  of  the  school  with  which  it  is  connected, 
coming  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  principal  and  the 
home  teacher.  The  girls  who  act  as  story-tellers  in  the 
afternoon  receive  instruction  and  assignments  from  the 
librarian  of  the  children's  room  of  the  city  library.  Mrs. 
Fratis  reports: 

For  the  home-making  girls  of  the  Smith  Hughes  classes,  the 
nurseries  are  full  of  opportunity.  The  mid-morning  lunch, 
the  noon  meal,  the  laundering  of  the  linens,  the  bathing  of  the 
children,  all  offer  problems  full  of  interest.  The  artificial, 
make-believe  situation,  so  common  in  teaching  such  classes, 
gives  way  to  one  of  reality. 


Why  are  Teachers  Outsiders? 


THE  relation  of  the  teacher  to  the  public  is  not 
generally  satisfactory.    The  public  does  not  know 
the  teacher  as  an  individual  nor  does  the  teacher 
feel  himself  a  part  of  the  neighborhood  life.    The 
teacher  frequently  seems  to  prefer  to  hold  aloof 
from  participation  in  social  activity.    The  public  often  con- 
siders the  teacher  socially  ineffective  and,  ignoring  him,  goes 


school  teachers  have  gatherings  which  do  not  include  the 
elementary  teachers  and  the  rural  teacher  is  without  the 
pale  of  both  groups.  Outside  of  the  school,  the  average 
citizen  has  broad  social  contacts.  We  know  of  one  group 
in  a  Pennsylvania  town  composed  of  a  railroad  official,  a 
corporation  lawyer,  two  or  three  business  men,  a  writer, 
an  editor,  a  superintendent  of  motive  power,  a  surgeon,  and 


ahead  with  its  organized  efforts,  disregarding  the  school  a  general  practitioner.  But  the  superintendent  of  schools  is 
group.  In  explanation  of  this  attitude,  it  is  easy  to  point  not  a  member  of  this  representative  group,  neither  is  the 
out  innumerable  instances  of  lost  motion,  friction  and  con-  college  president  or  any  member  of  his  faculty,  although  this 


spicuous  waste  resulting  from  attempts  to  bring  teachers 
into  the  general  life  of  the  community.  Let  us  examine  the 
validity  of  the  public's  position  in  this  matter. 

The  profession  of  teaching  is  often  ineffective  in  the  social 
organization  because  the  state  has  not  been  willing  to  de- 
mand of  teachers  the  training  it  demands  of  physicians  and 
lawyers.  Recent  surveys  conducted  by  the  Carnegie  Foun- 
dation, the  General  Education  Board  and  other  agencies 
have  revealed  that  teacher-training  is  behind  other  profes- 
sional training  in  numbers,  outlay  and  time  spent.  Training 
means  social  efficiency.  Being  incompetent,  on  the  other  hand, 
leaves  the  individual  at  the  mercy  of  the  unsocial  forces  of 
life,  such  as  misunderstanding,  non-sympathy  and  loneliness. 

Too  often  teachers  have  little  contact 

outside  the  professional  group.    They  gor./       pi       ;      , 
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together  to  teachers    institutes  and  edu-        , 


town  of  twelve  thousand  advertises  itself  aggressively  as  the 
home  of  a  thriving  college — "Just  the  place  to  educate  your 
children."  A  man  who  is  familiar  with  normal  schools 
informs  us  that  it  is  a  real  problem  to  get  members  of  the 
normal  school  faculty  to  associate  with  the  teachers  in  the 
training  school. 

Far  too  often  the  teacher  is  a  time-server,  tiding  over  a 
few  lean  years  until  she  marries.  She  is  not  interested  in 
"putting  over"  her  profession  to  the  general  public.  She 
has  no  spirit  of  adventure  in  her  work.  She  does  not  seek 
stimulating  social  contacts. 

It  is  often  true  that  the  idle  women  of  the  community 
as  well  as  the  genuine  leaders,  either  from  ignorance — they 
do  not  know  the  school  group — or  from 
selfishness,  thoughtlessness  or  acute  snob- 
bishness,  ignore  the  teacher  as  a  civic 
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cational  association  meetings.     They  go     °      a    C,erta!H    vast    university     and  social  force.    The  civic  league,  the 


shopping    together.    They    often    join 


there  has  been  this  winter  a 

tourist    groups    made    up    entirely    of     class  in  educational  sociology    clubs  meet  at  hours  when  the  teacher 
teachers.     A  friend  connected  with  the     taught   by  a  settlement-house     is  in  the  office,  school  room  or  laboratory. 
University  of  Pittsburgh  conducts  ex-    worker.     The    teacher's    aim 
elusive  parties  of  teachers  on  a  tour  of    wa3    to    make    the    members 


commercial  club,  the  business  women's 


In  this  way  latent  social  usefulness  goes 
undiscovered  and  consequently  is  wasted 


the   national   parks.     In   colleges,    they     Qj  ^e  class  think  about  them-     in  negations  or  a  more  harmful  man- 


ner. 


In  addition  to  the  limitations  imposed 


live  in  a  restricted  area  near  the  campus.       „/„.  j    ,i    •  LI 
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president  was  criticized  by  his  faculty  forcesjn  the  community.  The  by  inadequate  salarics>   the 

and  the  college  constituency  because  he  cta.ss  divided  itself  into  com-  now    organ;zcd)    piace   sucn    a   burden 

refused  to  live  among  the  college  group  mtttees,    which     met    outside  upon   the  average  teacher,   that  he  or 

and  gave  up  the  president's  home  to  live  class  hours  to  study  and  dis-  she   has    no   energy   for  social    activity 

among    the    townspeople    in    the    main  cuss      some      aspect      of      the  and  consequent  social  usefulness.     Long 

residential  district.     This  instance  is  a  school's  relation  to  the  social  hours  in  the  classroom,  the  correction  of 

rare  exception  to  the  general  rule.  organization     and    finally     to  innumerable  papers,  committee  meetings 

Almost    all    teachers    are    underpaid,  draw  up  a  repoft  expressinq  and   institutes,   exact   a  terrific   toll   of 

especially   elementary  teachers  and   in-  its  viewpoint  its  line  of  inves-  extra-scho01     effectiveness.      The     case 

structors  in  small  colleges.     Outside  a  .•                      ,'.      £     ,.           ~  comes  to  mind  of  a  principal  of  a  ward 

limited  number  of  professional  organi-  tl9^i°n  and  its  findings.  One  school  who  spends  long  hours  at   hef 

zations,  which  in  a  sense  defeat  their  °'  '«««  committees  chose  to  building,  cares  for  a  home,  cooks  her 
own  purpose  by  intensifying  clannish-  consider  Why  the  Teaching  meals,  does  her  mending  and  dress- 
ness,  teachers  cannot  afford  to  join  Group  Is  Ineffectual  in  the  making  on  Saturday,  goes  to  church 
groups  that  would  enrich  their  social  Social  Organization.  Obvi-  twice  on  Sunday  and  for  gospel  measure 
contacts.  Dues  eat  into  a  small  salary,  ously  failing  to  realize  the  teaches  a  Sabbath  school  class,  attends 
Travel  with  groups  whose  income  is  school  as  part  of  a  coherent  Columbia  University  each  summer  and 
greater  is  always  humiliating  and  usual-  pattern  the  expression  of  helps  a  nePnew  and  a  niece  in  college, 
ly  impossible.  The  average  teacher  can-  Cn»-i,»  TV.^™—  tr — j..>.  : — :.  <-<-_..-•_ 


teachers  saw  when    ^  5SJ?S5  Wf** 


not  afford  to  join  the  country  club  and  ,,          ,    •     ,            /A  ul    tllc   i""nonens  irom   nis   Olympian 

play  golf  or  tennis  which  would  promote  ltle.       lr.ted    to,looK    at    them-  security   md    solitude    above   our    sub. 

health    and    bodily    vigor    as    well    as  selves  in  relation  to  the  world  lunary  turmoil  and  trouble  wou]d  not 

sociability.  outside   the  schoolroom   is  as  even    ask    more    of    one    frail    spinster 

A  vicious   caste  system   within    and  interesting   for  what    it   does  schoolmarm. 

without  the  school  adds  to  the  social  not  say  as  for  its  fragmentary        In  many  towns  the  social  alignments 

ineffectiveness  of  the  school.    The  high-  and  very  suggestive  findings,  are  strongly,  tenaciously  made  before  the 
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teacher  arrives.  Whether  or  not  it  be  the  teacher's  fault, 
to  the  end  of  his  service  he  remains  an  outsider.  The  com- 
munity looks  upon  him  as  here  today  and  gone  tomorrow. 
Should  he  buy  a  house  and  settle  down  for  more  than 
the  average  period  he  is  looked  upon  as  an  anomaly. 
The  residents  wait  patiently  until  he  accepts  a  new 
position  for  they  know  they  can  buy  his  property  at  a 
sacrifice. 

Another  serious  cause  of  social  inadequacy  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  teacher  spends  so  much  time  with  merely  factual 
information  which  bears  no  vital  relation  to  the  activities 
of  the  community.  Socialized  studies  and  the  socialized 
school  are  rarely  found,  and  then  only  in  advanced  commu- 
nities and  large  cities.  In  short,  the  school  as  an  institution 
is  an  enemy  of  the  community  as  it  is  an  enemy  of  the  child. 
Its  goal  is  too  often  rote  learning,  not  intelligent  reaction 
to  environment. 

Teachers  often  come  out  of  an  inadequate  social  back- 
ground, and  are  not  of  the  highest  intelligence.  This  is 
brought  out  by  the  Pennsylvania  survey,  the  Indiana  survey 
conducted  by  the  General  Education  Board,  and  the  com- 
prehensive survey  of  teacher-training  conducted  by  the 
Carnegie  Foundation.  The  gravity  of  this  situation  is  rec- 
ognized by  teacher-training  institutions  which  have  been 


forced  to  set  up  special  machinery  to  secure  teachers  from 
the  upper  one-third  of  the  output  of  the  high  schools.  They 
found  in  Philadelphia  and  St.  Louis,  for  instance,  that  un- 
less special  incentives  were  used  the  prospective  teacher 
would  come  from  the  lower  one-third  of  the  graduates  of 
the  public  high  schools  of  those  cities.  This  situation  needs 
little  comment.  Social  progress  depends  upon  educational 
leaders  of  real  ability. 

If  schools,  colleges  and  universities  are  ever  to  function 
more  effectively  as  the  community  unites,  a  greater  degree 
of  what  Mary  Follett  calls  interpenetration  must  take  place 
between  the  teaching  group  and  the  public.  The  community 
should  strive  to  know  the  teacher.  He  is  eminently  human. 
A  dinner  invitation  will  make  mutual  acquaintance  and  ap- 
preciation possible.  An  earned  increase  in  salary  and  mem- 
bership on  some  civic  committee  will  also  help  break  down 
social  barriers  and  lead  to  a  truer  recognition  of  the  teach- 
er's place  in  the  world  outside  his  schoolroom.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  teacher  must  be  sure  that  he  is  alert  to 
possibilities  for  broader  contacts  and  free  from  the  social 
sin  of  clannishness.  These  are  simple  and  obvious  sugges- 
tions, perhaps,  but  they  are  definite  ways  through  which  the 
interpretation  of  the  teacher  to  the  public  and  of  the  com- 
munity to  the  teacher  may  be  hastened. 


Students  Discover  Education 


By  DOUGLASS  ORR 


TO  the  present  college  generation,  or  to  speak  more 
guardedly,  to  those  among  us  who  are  interested 
in  ideas,  the  process  of  education  has  become  more 
interesting   than    the    "extra-curricular    activities" 
that  are  generally  supposed  to  be  our  chief  con- 
cern.   A  review  of  what  the  curriculum  discussion  group  at 
the  Ann  Arbor  congress  of  the  National  Student  Federation 
said  and  did  may  enable  one  to  gauge  the  temper  of  student 
thinking  about  education. 

Of  the  delegates  from  nearly  three  hundred  colleges  and 
universities,  about  fifty  came  to  discuss  courses  of  study. 
"What  should  the  curriculum  aim  at?"  was  the  first  ques- 
tion. Said  one,  "The  college  should  enable  the  student  to 
formulate  a  philosophy  of  life."  "It  should  insure  the  full 
development  of  the  individual,"  asserted  the  delegate  from 
the  University  of  Minnesota.  Another  stated  that  the  cul- 
tural and  the  vocational  should  go  hand  in  hand ;  but  the 
gentleman  from  Columbia  answered  that  liberal  education 
has  a  distinct  place  apart  from  professional  or  pre-profes- 
sional  training. 

What  of  liberal  education  then?  "It  must  prepare  one 
to  meet  problems  of  life,"  stated  the  representative  of  the 
University  of  South  Dakota,  while  another  suggested  that 
it  should  help  students  adjust  themselves  to  the  world  as 
it  is.  Dartmouth's  representative  preferred  to  state  it  dif- 
ferently: ".  .  .  the  purpose  of  the  college  should  be  dis- 
tinctly cultural  and  intellectual.  The  college  should  in  some 
way  give  the  student  a  sufficient  appreciation  of  the  intel- 
lectual so  that  when  he  is  in  a  vocational  world  he.  will  not 
have  lost  sight  of  the  intellectual."  Prof.  Alexander  Meikle- 
john  of  Wisconsin  had  said  the  evening  before  that  liberal 
education  is  "the  process  of  so  informing  and  training  and 


inciting  the  mind  that  it  will  go  forward  steadily  on  the 
road  to  understanding  the  life  to  which  it  belongs  .  .  ."  This 
was  a  good  compromise  and  served  as  the  touchstone  for 
testing  the  various  ideas  as  they  arose. 

But  how  to  move  toward  this  goal?  One  answer  was 
that  students'  intellectual  interests  must  be  aroused  early — 
when  they  are  freshmen  if  possible.  Columbia's  delegate 
was  asked  about  the  method  used  there.  All  freshmen  take 
a  course  called  Contemporary  Civilization,  he  replied;  a 
course  that  brings  them  into  intellectual  contact  with  nearly 
all  aspects  of  modern  life,  social,  intellectual,  religious,  in- 
dustrial. While  the  course  succeeds  in  making  freshmen 
aware  of  their  environment  and  its  problems,  it  could  be 
improved,  he  thought,  if  not  one  man  but  several,  represent- 
ing the  various  fields  of  knowledge  touched  upon,  delivered 
the  lectures.  Other  colleges  were  found  to  have  courses  in 
Evolution  or  History  of  Civilization;  it  was  agreed  that 
such  courses  are  valuable  in  stimulating  intellectual  interests 
and  that  some  sort  of  orientation  course  is  needed  by  first- 
year  students. 

The  elective  system  versus  required  subjects  came  in  for 
sorm  discussion.  Students  do  not  want  to  be  overly  hampered 
with  requirements,  yet  they  see  in  the  elective  system  a  root 
of  more  than  one  evil — unconnected  plans  of  study,  dissipa- 
tion of  energies,  lack  of  unity  in  the  curriculum,  meaningless 
diplomas.  Honors  courses  were  recommended  by  delegates 
from  Smith  and  Swarthmore  as  one  means  of  enhancing  stu- 
dents' interests. 

They  give  to  the  student  of  a  particular  bent  and  ability  for 
independent  study  the  opportunity  for  faster  and  more  ex- 
tensive work.  Honors  students  are  freed  from  classes,  lectures, 
grades,  and  credits.  They  meet  in  small  groups  with  professors 
who  play  the  role  of  tutors.  Reading  in  a  few  related  subjects, 
honors  students  cover  much  more  ground ;  this  in  compensa- 
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tion  for  their  liberty.  They  meet  their 
tutors  once  a  week  to  read  papers  and 
to  discuss  the  subjects  they  are  reading. 
As  students  are  admitted  because  they 
are  interested  and  to  fields  in  which  they 
are  interested,  honors  work  is  one 
means  of  fully  developing  individuals 
who  are  suited  for  it. 

Gigantism,  or  mass  production 
transferred  to  education,  was  a  prob- 
lem of  many  state  university  repre- 
sentatives. Thousands  of  students  of 
varying  capabilities  have  to  be  taken 
care  of.  Sectioning  of  classes  on  the 
basis  of  ability  was  one  method  sug- 
gested. Honors  courses  may  be  used 
to  put  the  more  earnest  students  on 
their  own  responsibility.  Suggestions 
for  furthering  faculty-student  contacts 
that  interested  the  group  were  those  of 
the  Harvard  Student  Council  commit- 
tee to  divide  the  college  into  small 
units,  each  more  or  less  autonomous, 
and  that  of  Pomona  College  (Clare- 
mont  Colleges)  where  a  federation  of 
small  colleges  will  share  common  libra- 
ries and  laboratories. 

"I  want  to  hear  about  comprehensive 
examinations,"  said  the  delegate  from 
Wesleyan.  "We  tried  them;  they  ap- 
peared too  easy  at  first,  but  they  fooled 
a  lot  of  students  who  loafed  on  the 
job."  "Harvard  uses  comprehensive 
examinations  to  test  the  work  of  the 
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of  the  curriculum  was  a  new  idea 
to  many  of  the  delegates.  The 
Vassar  Curriculum  Committee,  a  per- 
manent body  organized  to  permit 
students  to  participate  in  determining 
curriculum  policies,  and  the  practice  of 
Dr.  Little  of  having  representative  stu- 
dents come  to  an  occasional  tea  for  a 
frank  and  informal  discussion  of  under- 
graduate affairs  at  Michigan,  were  de- 
scribed. Most  of  the  delegates  favored 
student  participation  of  this  sort. 
"President  Hopkins  has  respected  un- 
dergraduate opinions,"  stated  the 
Dartmouth  delegate.  "Provisions  of 
the  Dartmouth  report  have  been  em- 
bodied in  our  curriculum.  .  .  .  Stu- 
dent thought  has  value  in  the  educa- 
tional policy  of  the  college.  .  .  .  Un- 
less college  administrations  have  a  suffi- 
cient sympathetic  appreciation  of  un- 
dergraduate inquisitiveness,  the  college 
cannot  progress  as  rapidly  as  it  should." 
The  Wesleyan  representative  was  of 
the  same  opinion;  he  saw  radical 
changes  for  Wesleyan  as  the  result  of 
student  investigation  there.  One  mem- 
ber of  the  group  suggested  that  his 
dean  held  the  opinion  that  students  do 
not  know  enough  to  meddle  with  such 
matters;  all  but  one  of  the  delegates 
were  of  the  opposite  view. 

For  a  convention,  limited  in  time  as 


major  field  only,"  the  group  was  told.    "Examinations  are      conventions  are,  it  was  a  very  fruitful  discussion.    If  nothing 


set  by  teachers  in  the  department  of  the  major."    At  Bow- 
doin  a  similar  scheme  is  used ;    "It  is  necessary  to  pass  corn- 


new  was  evolved,  at  least  the  delegates  gleaned  new  ideas  and 
accurate  information  about  other  colleges.    The  curriculum 


prehensives  to  earn  a  degree,"  said  the  delegate.  Someone  group,  however,  did  not  stop  at  its  Ann  Arbor  meeting, 
questioned  the  value  of  examinations;  the  gentleman  from  It  authorized  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  spend  the 
Haverford  disliked  the  whole  system,  but  he  believed  that  year  between  congresses  "looking  into  the  question  of  pos- 
comprehensives  may  have  value  in  tying  together  one's  work  sible  fields  for  investigation  by  student  [National  Student 
in  his  major  field.  Likewise,  Smith's  representative  found 
it  valuable  to  review  for  examinations  in  that  it  summarized 
her  courses.  "I  disagree  radically,"  protested  Howard's 
representative.  "One  studies,  and  then  forgets,  from  week 
to  week,  or  month  to  month,  as  examinations  are  given." 


Federation]  committees."  This  commission  proposes  not 
only  to  turn  up  problems  for  study  by  student  committees 
but  also  to  digest  what  material  has  already  appeared  on  the 
college  curriculum  and  to  make  such  material  available  to 


student  groups  in  the  colleges  interested  in  discussing  and 

"Examinations  are  not  a  fair  test  of  anything,"  asserted  a     studying  such  problems.    It  hopes  thus  to  encourage  student 
student  from  North  Dakota.    The  sentiment  of  the  group      interest  in  education  and  to  help  prepare  them  for  the  day, 


was  against  him,  however,  for  it  was  agreed  that  examina- 
tions are  of  value,  but  that  they  should  be  of  the  compre- 
hensive type. 

Faculty-student    cooperation    in    dealing    with    problems 


not  far  distant  perhaps,  when  students  will  assume  increas- 
ing responsibility  in  guiding  educational  policies  and  making 
colleges  more  and  more  student-centered;  for  this  is  the 
goal  of  undergraduates  who  interest  themselves  in  education. 


FOLLOWING  the  announcement  of  the  new  policy  adopted 
by  the  Department  of  Rural  Education  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association  at  the  Indianapolis  meeting,  textbooks  and 
courses  of  study  on  cooperative  agriculture  are  being  prepared 
for  the  use  of  public  school  pupils.  Cooperative  marketing  will, 
as  far  as  possible,  be  taught  to  both  city  and  country  children 
"that  all  may  have  an  intelligent  and  sympathetic  understand- 
ing of  the  mode  of  agricultural  life  which  promises  to  be  the 
permanent  type  of  the  future."  In  announcing  its  new  policy, 


the  department  pointed  out  that  "farmers  cannot  get  the  money 
to  support  good  schools  except  as  they  get  it  out  of  their 
crops.  They  cannot  get  it  out  of  their  crops  until  they  cease 
dumping  them  individually  at  a  loss  and  begin  to  market  them 
collectively  at  a  profit.  They  cannot  do  this  successfully  until 
they  understand  the  basic  principles  of  cooperative  merchan- 
dising, the  form  which  the  marketing  organizations  have 
taken,  and  the  absolute  necessity  for  loyalty  to  the  marketing 
group." 


SOCIAL    PRACTICE 


Tracing  Trouble  Patterns 


By  STUART  A.  QUEEN 


SOCIAL  workers  should  make  several  different  sorts 
of    contributions    to    their    communities.     One    is 
direct  service  to  their  clients.     Another  is  the  bet- 
terment of  the  communal  conditions  which  surround 
their  clients.     But  perhaps  more  fundamental  than 
either  of  these  is  a  persistent  search  for  the  sources  of  social 
distance,   in   order  that   techniques  may  be  constantly  im- 
proved and  larger  results  achieved. 

People  are  likely  to  declare  that  the  causes  of  undesirable 
conditions  are  other  conditions  of  which  likewise  they  dis- 
approve. I  once  heard  a  juvenile  court  judge  declare  that 
the  movies  were  entirely  to  blame  for  juvenile  delinquency. 
Very  plainly  he  personally  had  no  use  for  the  movies;  but 
he  had  absolutely  no  data  with  which  to  support  his  state- 
ment. In  that  respect  he  was  exactly  like  most  of  the  rest 
of  us. 

But  some  people  who  are  a  bit  more  careful  in  their 
thinking,  assemble  facts  of  various  sorts  concerning  the  sit- 
uation about  which  they  are  troubled.  Thus  they  discover 
that  John  Doe,  who  has  deserted  his  family,  is  alcoholic, 
had  a  "queer"  father,  and  a  mother  who  used  morphine; 
that  when  he  was  a  small  boy  he  had  a  serious  fall;  that 
he  never  learned  to  read;  that  his  I.  Q.  is  73.  They 
find  out  that  his  wife  is  a  poor  cook  and  not  a  neat  house- 
keeper or  dresser.  They  add  other  similar  items  and  then 
say,  "These  are  the  causes  of  John  Doe's  desertion."  But 
by  what  right  do  they  say  so?  How  do  they  know  that 
the  presence  of  any  of  these  factors  gives  it  a  causal  rela- 
tionship to  the  particular  act  called  desertion?  How  do 
they  know  but  that  in  some  other  situation  with  an  almost 
identical  combination  of  factors,  desertion  did  not  occur? 
How  do  they  know  that  they  have  all  of  the  significant 
items  ? 

Let  us  go  back  a  bit.  We  all  know  persons  who  are 
looking  for  single  causes  of  particular  difficulties.  They 
do  not  stop  with  a  few  cases  but  actually  enumerate  a  con- 
siderable number  and  perhaps  work  out  some  percentages. 
But  they  very  commonly  fail  to  show  how  frequently  the 
"cause"  they  are  interested  in  appears  among  people  who 
do  not  suffer  from  the  difficulty  in  question.  Thus  it  is 
not  hard  to  find  good-sized  percentages  of  criminals  who 
have  I.  Q.'s  below  70,  or  short  stature,  or  prominent  jaws 
or  red  hair  or  brown  eyes.  But  it  is  quite  conceivable  that 
similar  or  larger  percentages  of  the  non-criminal  population 
would  be  found  with  the  same  characteristics. 

SUPPOSE  that  a  more  careful  analysis  is  made  and  that 
it  is  found  that  certain  characteristics  are  found  more 
frequently  among  criminals,  or  unemployed  men  or  unfaith- 
ful wives  or  any  other  set  of  folks,  than  among  persons  who 
are  not  involved  in  these  difficulties.  Have  we  thereby  es- 
tablished the  causes  of  their  misconduct  or  misfortune?  In 


other  words,  having  determined  that  certain  combinations 
of  events  or  circumstances  regularly  recur  in  sequence  or 
simultaneously,  have  we  determined  causation  ?  I  think  not. 
Rather  would  I  say  that  we  have  secured  some  very  im- 
portant clues  on  the  basis  of  which  to  conduct  our  further 
search. 

To  put  it  a  little  differently,  the  statistical  technique  is 
an  important  device  for  indicating  the  sort  of  things  which 
may  be  causally  significant.  But  before  they  have  been 
shown  to  be  causes,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word,  they 
must  be  shown  to  play  definite  roles  in  a  process  which  in- 
cludes the  act  or  acts  on  which  attention  is  centered — such 
as  stealing,  hunting  for  work  without  success,  abandoning 
a  child,  rearing  a  larger  family  than  one  can  finance.  More 
abstractly  put,  causation  must  be  considered  not  as  static 
(as  is  the  case  if  we  use  statistics  alone),  but  as  dynamic. 
Hence  we  must  combine  with,  the  statistical  method  the 
case-work  method. 

BUT  the  case-work  technique  for  which  this  calls  is 
something  going  far  beyond  the  usual  assembling  of 
miscellaneous  facts  (and  they  are  not  always  even  facts) 
about  heredity  (so-called),  physical  development  and  health; 
physical  environment  such  as  housing,  work-place,  and  so 
on ;  mental  development,  including  formal  schooling,  acquisi- 
tion of  skill,  and  so  on ;  and  group  experiences  in  family, 
school,  playground,  gang,  club,  lodge,  union,  or  church. 
From  what  is  discovered  the  social  worker  must  reconstruct 
imaginatively  the  process  in  which  the  stealing,  the  job- 
hunting,  or  what-not  occurred.  This  is  quite  analogous  to 
what  the  archaeologist  or  ethnologist  does  in  his  field. 
Given  a  collection  of  bones  or  implements  in  a  certain 
setting,  he  undertakes  to  re-create  the  total  situation  in 
which  they  originally  existed ;  more  exactly,  the  activities 
in  which  they  took  part.  So  the  social  worker  must  put 
together  and  supplement  what  he  finds  until  he  has  a  men- 
tal picture  of  what  went  on. 

So  far,  however,  he  has  presumably  worked  out  the  pro- 
cess for  one  single  case.  In  order  to  determine  causation 
in  any  more  general  sense  he  must  identify  recurring  pro- 
cesses, or  types  of  processes.  In  order  to  do  this  he  must 
learn  to  deal  with  larger  and  more  complex  units.  Just 
as  the  cultural  anthropologist  or  ethnologist  deals  not  only 
with  individual  traits  of  culture  but  with  trait-complexes 
and  culture-complexes,  so  must  the  social  worker  learn  to 
identify  and  handle  what  we  may  perhaps  call  "trouble- 
patterns";  i.  e.,  combinations  of  events  which  recur  with 
some  regularity  and  which  regularly  involve  trouble. 

But  it  is  not  enough  merely  to  identify  combinations  of 
factors  and  events.  They  must  be  shown  to  play  definite 
roles  in  the  modifying  of  social  relationships.  That  is,  the 
mere  enumeration  of  physical,  mental,  economic  and  other 
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facts,  even  while  present  in  typical  combinations  and  se- 
quences, does  not  constitute  a  statement  of  social  causation. 
These  become  suddenly  significant  when  they  facilitate  or 
interfere  with  interaction;  when  they  become  the  objects 
of  attitudes  towards  self  or  others. 

This  raises  another  question.  How  far  back  must  the 
process  be  traced  in  order  that  the  analysis  of  causation  may 
be  complete?  We  assume  that  everything  that  enters  into 
the  make-up  of  a  person  has  something  to  do  with  every 
single  act  or  other  experience  that  he  has  or  does.  But 
we  realize  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  find  out  everything 
about  anybody.  How  shall  we  get  out  of  this  apparent 
dilemma  ? 

The  only  answer  I   know  how  to  give   is  this.     Keep 


going  until  factors  are  uncovered,  through  whose  manipu- 
lation the  situation  can  be  controlled.  In  other  words,  the 
test  of  adequacy  of  causal  interpretation  is  not  theoretical, 
but  practical.  The  factors  which  are  causally  significant  are 
those  through  which  control  can  be  achieved. 

Thus  causation  must  be  determined  objectively,  not  on 
the  basis  of  our  feelings.  Causation  is  multiple  and  com- 
plex. It  must  be  stated  in  dynamic  rather  than  static  terms. 
Statistics  help  to  limit  the  field  within  which  search  must 
be  made.  Case  work  must  reveal  the  actual  processes  in 
which  various  factors  are  active.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to 
include  everything  nor  to  push  the  search  back  indefinitely; 
the  criterion  of  adequacy  of  interpretation  is  the  possibility 
of  control. 


For  Unmarried  Mothers  in  Europe 


By  MILDRED  D.  MUDGETT 


IN    Teutonic   countries    the   protection    of    illegitimate 
children   has   been    accepted    as    the    responsibility   of 
the  state;    in  Latin  countries  the  care  of  unmarried 
mothers    and    their    babies    is    almost    entirely    under 
private  auspices.    Germany  and  Austria  are  alike  in 
having  both  national  and  local  administration  of  measures 
in  their  behalf.    The  National  Ministry  of  Social  Welfare 
in  Austria,  which  frames  the  laws  for  the  eight  provinces, 
has  three  divisions:  health,  social  insurance  and  industrial 
relations,   and  child   welfare.    Administration  of   the  laws 
is  local.    Vienna,  with  a  population  of  three  millions,  has 
thirteen  district  offices  of  the  Jugendamt,  which  is  the  local 
child  welfare  bureau.    In  one  of  these  which  I  visited  there 
were  eighteen  workers,  each  with  a  case-load  of  from  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  cases,   of  which   about 
half   concerned    illegitimate   children.     In   Austria,    where 
about  a  quarter  of  all  births  are  illegitimate — and  in  some 
rural  districts  nearly  a  half — all  child  welfare  work  had 
its  beginning  in  legislation  on  behalf  of  illegitimate  children. 
Austrian  social  work  is  unique  in  that  instead  of  separat- 
ing the  duties  of  social  work  and  nurse  it  combines  them 
in  the  person  of  a  worker  known  as  the  Fiirsorgerin.    Her 
activities    include    investigation    of    juvenile    court    cases, 
probation  work,  supervision  of  illegitimate  children,  advice 
as    to   employment    and    supervision    of    employed    minors, 
control    of    day    nurseries,    inspection    of    institutions    for 
children,    relief,    the    conduct    of    health 
centers  and  the  general  work  of  a  health 
visitor.    Preparation  for  these  varied  duties 
consists  of  only  two  years'  training,  divided 
about    equally   between    classes    and    field 
work.   The  actual  hospital  training  covers 
from  eight  to  twenty-nine  weeks,  supple- 
mented by  from  three  to  sixteen  weeks  in 
such   institutions  as  day  nurseries,  kinder- 
gartens and  children's  homes.  On  the  social 
side  of  the  job  the  field  service  covers  from 
three  to  twelve  weeks  in  the  public  child 
welfare  bureaus. 

As  soon  as  a  hospital  notifies  the  child 
welfare  office  of  the  birth  of  an  illegitimate 
child,  the  Fiirsorgerin  visits  the  mother  to 
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His  address  is  obtained  from  the  central  registration  bureau, 
which  has  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  entire  population, 
by  a  man  worker,  who  writes  to  him.  If  he  fails  to  come 
to  the  office  or  refuses  to  recognize  the  child,  action  is 
started  in  the  juvenile  court  and  continued  in  the  district 
court.  When  paternity  is  established  he  must  pay  15  per  cent 
of  his  wages  until  the  child  is  fourteen  years  old  or  through 
school.  About  one-fifth  of  the  fathers  contest  the  action 
or  refuse  to  pay  and  the  money  has  to  be  collected  by  the 
Jugendamt;  failure  to  pay,  when  able,  means  a  penal 
sentence  of  five  years.  If  father  and  mother  are  in  dif- 
ferent places,  her  testimony  may  be  forwarded  to  his  local 
Jugendamt  and  she  need  not  appear. 

There  is  very  little  child  abandonment  and  no  serious 
problem  of  baby  farms.  Most  of  the  births  take  place  in 
hospitals ;  the  cost  is  met  by  the  benefit  which  every  woman 
worker  receives  from  the  national  maternity  insurance 
scheme.  When  the  mother  is  ready  to  leave  the  hospital 
she  is  told  of  the  places  where  she  can  get  help  in  caring 
for  her  child.  She  may  go  to  a  municipal  home  for  four 
months  while  she  is  nursing  it  and  when  she  goes  to  work 
the  child  will  be  boarded  for  her.  Before  being  placed  the 
child  is  sent  to  a  receiving  home  where  it  has  a  thorough 
physical  examination;  for  older  children  mental  examina- 
tion is  included.  If  the  mother  prefers,  she  may  place  the 
child  in  a  day  nursery,  of  which  there  are  many  under 
private  auspices  as  yet  not  supervised 
publicly. 

At  the  age  of  two  the  child  may  enter 
an  all-day  kindergarten  at  fifty  cents  a 
week.  Kindergartens  are  not  universally 
satisfactory,  but  the  department  of  educa- 
tion is  making  a  careful  study  of  the 
education  of  very  small  children  which 
probably  will  bring  about  some  radical 
changes.  The  results  of  this  study  are 
very  important  because  the  fifty  apartment 
homes,  which  are  being  erected  for  workers 
by  the  municipality,  providing  accommoda- 
tion for  about  twenty-five  thousand  fami- 
lies, are  each  to  have  a  kindergarten. 

In  Germany   there   is   more   distinction 
TOntNof"»e»ith  between    the    work    of    nurses    and    social 
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workers,  and  the  latter  have  training  more  comparable  to 
our  own.  Every  illegitimate  child  has  a  guardian  in  the 
public  department  of  child  welfare.  When  the  birth  is 
reported  to  this  office  by  the  bureau  of  vital  statistics  the 
mother  is  interviewed  but  she  is  not  compelled  to  give  the 
name  of  the  putative  father.  If  she  does,  he  is  notified, 
and  if  he  fails  to  reply  he  is  brought  into  court.  When 
paternity  is  established  the  child  is  permitted  to  take  the 
father's  name,  but  practically  this  is  seldom  done.  The 
payment  ordered  by  the  court  is  not  a  percentage  of  the 
father's  wage,  but  the  amount  which  is  needed  to  rear  the 
child  until  he  is  sixteen  according  to  the  social  status  of 
the  mother.  A  new  bill  contemplates  raising  the  age  limit 
to  eighteen  or  even  to  twenty-one  when  the  child  is  ill. 
The  problem  of  baby  farms  in  Germany  is  rather  serious. 
At  the  present  time  black  lists  of  unsatisfactory  homes  are 
kept  and  circulated  in  the  different  parts  of  the  city.  The 
German  Red  Cross  maintains  two  homes  for  unmarried 
mothers  and  children  under  three  years  of  age.  The  girls 
may  enter  at  any  time  before  confinement  and  work  and 
stay  until  the  baby  is  four  months  old.  They  are  required 
to  nurse  him  for  only  six  weeks  but  they  receive  ten  cents 
daily  from  the  social  insurance  if  they  continue  till  the 
child  reaches  four  months. 

In  illegitimacy .  cases  in  Czecho-Slovakia  the  child  sum- 
mons its  putative  father  to  court  through  its  guardian  and 
the  unmarried  mother  is  considered  only  a  witness.  In 
cases  which  involve  more  than  one  man  the  burden  of  proof 
is  on  the  man  whom  she  names.  If  paternity  is  established, 
the  father  must  pay  according  to  his  social  status,  about 
one-eighth  or  one-ninth  of  his  wage,  unless  he  is  well-to-do. 
He  may  have  to  pay  for  the  higher  education  of  the  child 
or  for  support  beyond  the  ordinary  age  limit  if  he  U 
crippled.  There  are  still  some  lump  settlements  but  the 
tendency  is  against  them. 

IN  Switzerland  a  public  guardian  is  assigned  to  every 
illegitimate  child  during  the  first  year  of  his  life.  The 
first  duty  of  the  guardian  is  to  locate  the  father  and  secure 
support.  If  he  is  unsuccessful,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year 
the  mother  may  be  appointed  guardian  if  she  has  proper 
qualifications.  Case  work  with  the  girl  and  her  relatives 
is  done  by  the  maternity  home  as  the  public  guardians  are 
chiefly  young  lawyers  without  social  training  although  a 
few  graduates  of  the  school  for  social  work  have  gone  into 
the  department. 

In  Holland  the  city  of  Amsterdam  has  a  very  satisfactory 
combination  of  public  and  private  effort  for  unmarried 
mothers  and  their  children.  A  recent  study  of  all  cases  for 
the  past  decade  revealed  that  most  of  the  children  were 
still  with  their  mothers.  The  Annenraad  is  an  organiza- 
tion composed  of  representatives  of  all  the  social  agencies 
in  the  city,  supported  out  of  public  funds.  One  of  its  several 
committees  deals  with  the  unmarried  mother  and  her  child. 
Working  jointly  with  this  committee  is  another  composed 
of  representatives  of  ten  agencies  concerned  with  illegitimacy, 
such  as  maternity  homes  and  children's  institutions.  The 
second  committee  handles  the  legal  side  of  each  problem. 
If  paternity  is  established,  the  father  pays  until  the  child 
is  sixteen  whatever  amount  is  fixed  by  the  court,  usually 
about  two  dollars  a  week.  The  child  may  take  the  father's 
name  but  this  is  not  urged  because,  if  the  mother  marries 
tomeone  else,  the  child  cannot  take  the  name  of  the  foster 


father  if  he  has  already  taken  that  of  his  natural  father. 
There  is  no  legal  adoption  in  Holland,  so  the  foster  father 
cannot  really  adopt  the  child. 

There  is  a  municipal  home  for  children  in  Amsterdam 
which  accepts  unmarried  mothers  when  they  leave  the 
hospital  and  keeps  them  from  six  to  nine  months  while  they 
are  nursing  their  children.  Housework  positions  are  obtained 
for  them  and  as  soon  as  they  are  well  established  a  boarding- 
home  for  the  child  is  found  near  the  mother's  place  of 
employment.  The  mother  is  required  to  pay  half  her  wages 
for  the  child.  When  children  have  been  placed  in  boarding 
homes  through  the  placement  department  of  the  Armen- 
raad,  supervision  may  be  given  over  to  a  volunteer  after 
three  months,  if  everything  seems  to  be  going  well.  But 
in  order  to  qualify  for  this  responsibility  the  volunteer 
must  have  given  her  services  for  three  months'  full  time 
as  a  regular  member  of  the  staff.  There  are  more  than 
twenty  such  volunteers. 

THE  contrast  in  the  attitude  toward  illegitimacy  between 
Teutonic  countries  and  Latin  countries  like  Italy  and 
France  is  striking.  Although  there  is  a  law  in  France 
for  securing  support  from  the  putative  father  and  a  special 
lawyer  for  handling  such  cases,  nothing  really  is  done,  for 
even  the  social  workers  feel  that  the  care  of  the  child  is 
chiefly  the  responsibility  of  the  mother.  They  are  sure  that 
our  legal  measures  would  not  prove  adaptable  to  their 
conditions.  The  same  view  was  expressed  in  Italy. 

In  France  work  with  unmarried  mothers  is  done  by  the 
social  service  departments  of  the  hospitals  in  connection  with 
maternity  clinics.  The  distinction  is  not  between  married 
and  unmarried  but  turns  on  whether  the  girl  is  "alone" 
or  is  still  living  with  the  father  of  the  prospective  child. 
If  the  girl  is  alone,  provision  for  her  is  made  in  a  private 
home  or  in  one  of  the  three  municipal  homes.  Confinement 
takes  place  in  the  hospital.  Then  if  she  must  work  the 
mother  is  advised  to  place  the  child  in  what  is  known  as 
a  center.  These  centers  are  receiving-homes  and  milk  sta- 
tions combined,  in  small  villages,  from  which  the  children 
are  boarded  in  private  families.  The  boarding  mother  calls 
daily  for  the  milk  and  reports  on  the  condition  of  the  child. 
If  necessary  the  nurse  visits  the  home  daily  and  if  ill  the 
child  may  be  brought  into  the  center  until  he  is  well. 
Assistance  in  paying  for  the  child's  board  is  given  the  mother 
from  public  poor  relief  at  the  rate  of  a  dollar  and  a  half 
a  week  for  the  first  year,  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  for  the 
second,  a  dollar  for  the  third. 

If  the  mother  is  still  living  with  the  man,  the  social 
service  worker  discovers  the  obstacle  to  their  marriage  and 
helps  them  to  obtain  free  legal  aid  if  a  divorce  is  necessary. 
In  any  case  they  try  to  persuade  the  father  to  recognize 
the  child  at  the  police  station  as  he  may  then  be  held  for 
the  support.  Persuasion  is  not  very  successful  except  in  the 
more  stable  unions  based  on  affection. 

England  occupies  a  position  half  way  between  Latin  and 
Teutonic  attitudes.  There  is  some  legislation  but  the  social 
workers  realize  that  it  is -not  enough  and  have  been  trying 
for  several  years  to  add  to  it.  Meanwhile  some  very  ex- 
cellent work  has  been  done  under  private  auspices.  The 
Day  Servants'  Hostels  are  homes  where  girls  live  with  their 
children  until  the  latter  reach  five  years  of  age  and  go  out 
by  the  day  to  regular  service  positions.  Arrangements  are 
made  that  the  girl  have  enough  free  time  in  the  afternoon 
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to  take  her  child  to  the  park  or  that  she  come  home  early 
enough  in  the  evening  to  bathe  it  and  put  it  to  bed.  To 
do  this  the  hostel  has  to  be  located  in  a  residential  district 
where  the  demand  for  service  is  constant  and  little  time 
will  be  lost  in  going  to  and  from  work.  There  are  fifteen 
girls  in  a  hostel,  of  whom  five,  who  are  still  nursing  their 
babies,  do  the  housework  and  care  for  all  the  children. 
These  girls  pay  only  eighteen  cents  a  day  for  their  children's 
board  while  those  working  outside  pay  twenty-five  cents. 
When  the  child  reaches  the  age  of  five  it  is  easier  to  obtain 
a  service  place  for  the  girl  where  the  child  can  be  with  her, 
because  he  is  away  at  school  so  much  of  the  day. 

Although  an  English  law  requires  the  father  of  an  il- 
legitimate child  to  support  it,  the  practical  difficulty  in 
enforcement  is  lack  of  legal  assistance  for  the  girls  in  court. 
In  1918  a  long  bill  modeled  on  the  Norwegian  law  was 
presented  to  Parliament  but  it  took  until  1923  to  get  even 
two  or  three  clauses  of  it  enacted  into  law.  Legitimization 
of  the  child  by  subsequent  marriage  of  its  parents  has  not 
been  secured  yet.  The  maximum  amount  of  support  has 
been  raised  only  recently  to  twenty  shillings  a  week.  Dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  the  child's  life  the  mother  may  receive 
a  grant  from  the  Ministry  of  Health,  so  it  is  possible  to 
keep  mother  and  child  together  during  that  period.  After 
that,  a  private  child-placing  organization  often  assists  with 
the  child's  board  on  condition  that  the  mother  continue 
with  her  own  payments. 

Social  workers  interested  in  the  unmarried  mother  have 
been  fearful  of  the  work  of  the  adoption  societies  because 
they  have  been  too  willing  to  relieve  her  of  responsibility 
toward  a  child  attractive  enough  to  be  a  good  subject  for 
adoption.  While  they  appreciate  the  need  for  an  adoption 
law  they  feel  anxious  that  it  be  drawn  to  protect  the  child. 

Under  the  ambitious  Italian  child  welfare  law,  which 
became  effective  in  April,  1926,  the  National  Society  for 
Maternity  and  Child  Welfare  is  created  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  with  a  central  board 
of  twenty-seven  members.  Four  are  appointed  by  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  twenty-three  by  royal  decree.  The  Duce 
is  to  have  assistance  from  the  ministers  of  finance,  justice, 
education,  national  economy  and  the  interior  as  well  as 
from  the  National  Social  Insurance  Bureau,  the  Pediatric 
Society,  Obstetric  Society,  Eugenic  Society  and  the  Red 
Cross  in  choosing  the  board  members,  but  when  they  are 
once  appointed,  for  a  four-year  term,  their  powers  are 
almost  unlimited.  They  exercise  control  over  all  public  and 
private  institutions  for  maternity  and  child  welfare  and 
may  obtain  "the  suspension  or  dissolution  of  the  governing 
bodies  of  public  institutions  or  the  closing  of  public  or 
private  institutions."  The  plan  may  be  viewed  with  some 
apprehension  because  the  available  supply  of  trained  people 
to  fill  these  positions  is  not  by  any  means  equal  to  the 
demand. 

There  is  to  be  a  provincial  and  communal  organization. 
Besides  supervising  existing  institutions,  it  may  create 
schools  of  mothercraft,  open  dispensaries  with  special  atten- 
tion to  prenatal  care  of  syphilitic  mothers  and  take  steps 
>r  the  revision  of  existing  legislation  concerned  with 
physical  and  moral  improvement  of  children  and  young 
persons."  The  protection  and  assistance  of  destitute  and 
expectant  mothers,  children  under  five  years  of  age  in 
indigent  families,  physically  and  mentally  abnormal  chil- 


dren, and  all  neglected  or  delinquent  children  under 
eighteen  are  stated  to  be  the  special  responsibilities  of  the 
organization. 

Besides  the  yearly  grant  of  eight  million  lire  from  the 
government  and  some  additional  public  funds,  there  is 
provision  for  private  donations.  One-fourth  of  the  sojourn 
tax  collected  from  tourists  in  each  commune  is  to  be  devoted 
to  the  local  work.  Members  of  the  provincial  councils  who 
fail  to  attend  four  consecutive  meetings  of  the  council  will 
be  forced  to  resign.  Members  of  the  communal  committees, 
who  are  called  patrons,  are  required  to  carry  out  the  instruc- 
tions received  from  the  provincial  council  and  upon  failure 
to  comply  must  resign.  The  private  organizations  are 
ordered  to  fill  vacancies  in  their  institutions  with  applicants 
sent  by  this  organization.  The  wording  of  the  law  sounds 
autocratic  and  drastic  in  its  proposals  but  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility that  the  existing  district  organization  of  a  private 
agency  may  be  utilized  and  thus  conserve  what  has  already 
been  accomplished.  There  is  very  slight  reference  in  the 
law  to  the  problem  of  child  labor,  which  is  serious  in  Italy 
today.  There  will,  however,  be  an  attempt  to  cut  down 
the  use  of  alcoholic  liquor  and  tobacco  by  children. 

European  child  welfare  work  differs  from  ours  in  general 
in  that  more  of  it  is  supported  by  public  funds  than  is  the 
case  here.  America  has  much  to  learn  from  some  of  the 
solutions  which  these  other  countries  have  evolved,  especially 
since  the  war.  Some  of  their  methods  are  startling  to  us, 
but  we  do  things  equally  incomprehensible  to  them.  One 
worker  whom  I  met  could  not  conceal  her  horror  at  the 
idea  of  feeding  spinach  to  a  six  months'  baby,  while  others 
were  amazed  at  the  use  of  safety  pins  in  a  child's  clothing! 

Suspecting  a  Widow 
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By  CHAVIS  KAYE 

USPECTING  WIDOWS"  is  a  new  vocation, 
thought  Miss  Thompson,  as  she  looked  at  her 
day's  assignment  and  read,  "Mrs.  Jablon  and 
three  children."  She  smiled  as  she  thought  of  the 
imitation  widow  of  her  first  case  and  wondered 
whether  every  widow  seeking  aid  through  the  Society  must 
he  treated  as  a  hard-boiled  schemer  until  all  the  heart- 
rending facts  were  proved.  However,  there  seemed  to  be 
no  doubt  that  Mr.  Jablon  was  dead  and  that  the  three 
children  were  genuine.  The  puzzle,  if  any,  must  have  a 
different  twist. 

The  directions  were  plain:  walk  as  far  as  the  bridge, 
go  into  doorway  just  beyond  the  garage;  Jablon  flat  is  on 
the  third-floor  front,  left. 

It  was  a  glorious  morning,  but  the  sunlight  stopped  at 
the  sill  of  the  door  and  the  hallway  receded  into  inky  black- 
ness. Miss  Thompson  groped  her  way  back  to  the  stair- 
case she  couldn't  see,  gripped  a  shaky  banister  and  slowly 
ascended  two  long,  steep  flights  to  the  third-floor  front.  As 
she  knocked  she  vaguely  thought  that  perhaps  some  people 
went  down  those  uncertain,  interminable  stairs  only  to  marry 
or  to  die.  Mrs.  Jablon's  door  opened  and  the  sun  seemed 
to  flood  everything. 

No  one  could  dream  that  there  were  three  such  neat  little 
rooms  in  that  dismal,  ramshackle  house.  The  oilcloth  on 
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the  floor  was  spotless,  its  pattern  scrubbed  nearly  into  obliv- 
ion, and  the  paint  had  been  washed  almost  to  the  wood. 
White  curtains  hung  at  the  windows.  The  biggest  bed  had 
the  place  of  honor  in  the  largest  room,  and  pillow  shams 
and  bed-spreads,  snowy  white,  were  edged  with  crocheted 
lace.  A  pleated  ruffle,  also  lace-edged,  covered  the  wall- 
shelf,  on  which  sat  an  alarm  clock  with  its  own  idea  of 
time,  flanked  by  a  gold-rimmed  mustache  cup  and  a  conch 
shell.  A  huge,  gilt-framed  crayon  portrait  of  the  departed 
Mr.  Jablon  hung  between  the  windows,  a  paper  rose 
nestling  in  a  piece  of  black  silk  fastened  by  its  own  wire 
stem  to  the  lower  corner  of  the  frame.  Even  the  ubiquitous 
gas  meter  was  covered  with  clean,  white,  crocheted  lace. 

Across  two  of  the  rooms  were  strung  several  wires,  from 
which  hung  at  various  angles  dozens  of  red  roses,  ready  to 
be  packed  into  the  big  paper  cartons  as  soon  as  the  paste 
had  dried. 

Mrs.  Jablon  was  as  neat  as  her  flat,  and  the  children 
were  like  little  dolls  and  almost  as  quiet.  They  were  busily 
arranging  the  rose  petals  around  the  wire  stems. 

"It's  grand  you  come  so  soon,"  said  Mrs.  Jablon.  "We 
couldn't  stay  by  here  much  longer.  For  myself,  it  makes 
no  matter,  but  the  children,  they  can't  starve,"  and  she 
glanced  affectionately  at  the  little  Jablons. 

"Don't  you  cry,  mama,"  said  the  youngest,  "p'raps  we 
get  two  dollars  this  week  with  the  roses.  Sollie  said  p'raps 
we  could." 

"The  dears,"  continued  Mrs.  Jablon.  "There's  no  money 
by  flowers,  and  it  worries  me  sick  when  the  children  goes 
by  the  contractors  for  the  petals  and  goes  again  back  with 
the  roses.  But  what  shall  I  do?  I  don't  got  what  to  pay 
the  leaster.  He  should  have  my  luck.  My  man  is  gone 
and  I'm  a  sick  woman.  It's  been  bad  luck  ever  since  the 
truck  ran  into  the  pawnshop  downstairs  like  a  earthquake  it 
should  come.  Can  I  get  some  money  today?" 

The  simple,  childlike  way  in  which  the  question  was  asked 
touched  Miss  Thompson,  and  she  felt  like  advancing  money 
from  her  own  purse  to  help  the  little  family.  But  she 
must  learn  to  regard  this  as  business,  and  the  entire  contents 
of  her  pocket-book  would  make  little  impression. 

"Not  today,  I  fear,"  she  heard  herself  replying.  "You 
see  my  report  has  to  go  in  first." 

Then,  as  Mrs.  Jablon  seemed  to  turn  a  little  pale,  she 
said,  "Surely  your  husband  had  a  little  insurance?" 

"Insurance!  I  should  have  insurance?"  Mrs.  Jablon 
turned  still  paler. 

"Lady,  you  don't  know  trouble.  The  insurance, — I  got 
paper,  checks,  what  wasn't  no  good  to  me,  so  then  I  went 
and  got  the  money.  I  put  it  in  my  bag, — so, — the  five  bills, 
and  I  thought  I'd  go  by  the  stores.  At  the  station,  the 
Grand  Central,  when  I  have  to  change, — two  men, — I  don't 
see  their  faces, — they  don't  know  me, — one  grabbed  my  arms 
so  by  the  back  and  the  other  grabbed  from  my  bag  the 
bills— the  five  bills." 

She  paused  and  pulled  up  her  sleeves.  "There  should 
be  the  marks  on  my  arms  he  made, — see, — there  and  there." 
Faint  black  and  blue  spots  on  each  arm  told  the  tale. 

"Isn't  that  awful!"  exclaimed  Miss  Thompson.  "Did 
they  catch  the  men?" 

"I  hollered,"  said  Mrs.  Jablon,  "but  the  train  doors  was 
closing,  and  they  jumped  on.  Two  policemen  came  along 
and  I  told  them,  but  all  I  know  is  one  man  was  short  and 
got  black  clothes.  The  police  said  they'd  go  by  the  next 


train  and  find  them,  and  I  fainted.  Two  ladies  were  so 
good  to  me  and  they  took  me  home,  but  they  wouldn't  say 
their  names." 

"Was  that  all  you  had?"  asked  Miss  Thompson. 

"Everything.  Mrs.  Bentov  knew  a  society  that  might 
give  me  money,  so  I  walked — it  took  me  an  hour,  but  it 
wasn't  there  when  I  got  there.  I  was  terrible  disappointed, 
and  I  tried  to  come  home,  but  I  fainted.  A  policeman,  a 
rabbi  and  a  gentile  said  where  did  I  live  and  they  put  me 
on  a  car.  I  told  them  no,  I  had  no  carfare.  They  showed 
me  a  quarter  and  it  made  me  cry.  Miss,  it's  awful  when 
you've  lost  a  good  man,  and  got  no  money." 

"Yes,"  said  Miss  Thompson,  sympathetically. 

"I  told  them  what  happened  and  why  I  should  cry,  and 
I  hated  to  take  it,  but  they  gave  me  ten  dollars.  On  Tues- 
day it  was.  I  have  now  a  little  left,  but  Monday  comes 
the  rent,"  and  she  burst  into  tears.  So  did  the  children, 
and  Miss  Thompson  wondered  anxiously  what  to  do. 

"Don't  cry,  please  don't  cry,"  she  said.  "I'll  see  what  I 
can  do  for  you." 

"Please,  oh,  please,  help  us,"  said  the  woman,  between 
her  sobs.  "We've  no  place  to  go  and  no  one  to  help  us." 

Suddenly  shouts  of  "fire,  fire,"  ran  through  the  house. 
Doors  opened  and  feet  scurried.  Miss  Thompson  grabbed 
the  youngest  child  and  made  for  the  stairway. 

Fire  engines  clanged  into  the  street.  The  crowd  of  chil- 
dren separated  as  if  by  magic,  yielding  just  room  for  the 
machines  to  pass,  and  then  immediately  closed  in  and  resumed 
their  interrupted  play.  Police  sprang  from  nowhere  and 
bustled  the  people  out  of  the  way.  In  the  confusion  Miss 
Thompson  and  the  child  lost  the  rest  of  the  family. 

After  much  water  had  been  let  loose  and  much  hollering 
and  scrambling  had  had  its  way,  the  engines  departed.  As- 
sured by  a  kindly  policeman  that  it  was  safe  to  venture 
within,  Miss  Thompson  and  the  youngster  went  up  the 
soaked  stairs  to  the  Jablon  flat. 

The  sun  still  streamed  in,  but  on  a  different  scene.  The 
air  of  extreme  neatness  had  gone  and  a  general  upheaval 
seemed  to  have  taken  place.  Chairs  were  turned  over,  flow- 
ers and  rose  petals  were  upset  and  scattered,  and  bed- 
clothes were  thrown  helter  skelter  in  the  middle  of  the 
room.  A  bulky  feather-bed  topped  a  mass  of  pillows  and 
blankets,  and  there,  on  this  grotesque  pile,  shaking  from 
head  to  foot  and  mumbling  unintelligibly,  sat  Mrs.  Jablon, 
vainly  struggling  with  a  corner  of  the  feather  bed  into  which 
she  had  sewed  too  securely  the  money  the  subway  robbers 
never  took. 
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WHILE  the  United  States  has  a  very  much  less  extensive  prob- 
lem of  illegitimacy  than  some  of  the  European  countries  whose 
measures  in  that  field  Mrs.  Mudgett  describes  on  page  809, 
it  is  estimated  in  the  study  of  Children  of  Illegitimate  Birth  by 
Emma  O.  Lundberg,  recently  published  by  the  U.  S.  Children'* 
Bureau  (Bureau  Publication  No.  166)  that  very  nearly  6o,OOO 
babies  were  born  out  of  wedlock  in  this  country  in  1923,  the 
year  under  examination.  Local  surveys  h.ive  indicated  that  the 
infant  death-rate  among  such  children  is  two  or  three  times 
as  great  as  that  of  children  of  legitimate  birth  in  the  same  cities. 
A  considerable  proportion  of  the  mothers  are  girls  in  their  teens, 
while  what  data  is  available  indicates  that  a  large  majority  of 
them  are  working  in  unskilled  or  semi-skilled  occupations,  with 
an  undue  proportion  in  factory  work  and  domestic  service. 
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Miss  Lundberg's  monograph  summarizes  the  legislative  as  well 
as  the  statistical  data  and  suggests  as  preventive  social  measures: 
proper  care  and  protection  of  the  mentally  subnormal;  educa- 
tion in  sex  hygiene;  safeguarding  of  recreation  and  the  provi- 
sion of  wholesome  activities  into  which  the  normal  instincts  of 
youth  may  be  directed;  development  of  school  programs  for 
dealing  with  problems  of  maladjustment  and  conduct;  adequate 
provision  for  supervision  in  the  community  and  for  institutional 
care  directed  toward  reeducation  for  delinquent  young  people 
of  both  sexes;  and  legal  provision  for  holding  both  mothers  and 
fathers  to  their  responsibility  toward  their  children  born  out  of 
wedlock.  Single  copies  of  the  publication  may  be  had  free  on 
application  to  the  Children's  Bureau,  as  may  also  the  other 
recent  study  by  Miss  Lundberg  on  Public  Aid  to  Mothers  with 
Dependent  Children  (Bureau  Publication  No.  162). 

"THE  POOR  housing  of  social  agencies,"  wrote  Robert  W. 
Kelso  in  The  Survey  for  September  15,  "is  so  well  known  as 
to  require  little  either  of  proof  or  of  illustration."  New  York 
intends  to  have  its  agencies  well  housed.  The  Welfare  Coun- 
cil, still  an  infant  in  years,  makes  the  manful  suggestion  that 
three  million  dollars  be  spent  in  a  joint  office  building  on  a 
one-million-dollar  site  to  take  care  of  as  many  of  them  as 
possible.  How  the  1,500  agencies  in  the  city  will  be  disposed 
in  the  300,000  feet  of  space  which  are  tentatively  planned 
remains  to  be  seen.  Simple  arithmetic  points  to  the  need  of 
rigorous  selection  of  tenants,  and  as  it  is  hoped  to  foster  cooper- 
ation between  the  organizations  which  thus  come  under  the 
same  roof  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  groups  of  agencies 
having  a  common  interest  will  be  invited  to  move  in  together. 
Two  such  ganglia  already  exist  in  the  city;  the  family  welfare 
societies,  the  State  Charities  Aid,  and  the  New  York  School 
of  Social  Work  in  the  United  Charities  Building  at  105  East 
22  Street;  and  the  national  health  agencies  at  370  Seventh 
Avenue. 

WESTCHESTER  County,  New  York,  declares  its  proud  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare  in  an  unusually  attractive  annual 
report,  has  a  population  greater  than  that  of  six  of  the  states; 
within  its  borders  lie  four  modern  cities  as  well  as  towns  un- 
touched by  any  railroad  and  rural  districts  which  cannot  be 
reached  by  automobile  during  the  winter  months.  The  depart- 
ment, with  an  annual  budget  of  more  than  $1,308,000,  is  divided 
in  turn  into  five  departments  of  Hospitals  and  Health,  Child 
Welfare,  Penitentiary,  County  Home,  and  the  Steward's  De- 
partment. In  keeping  with  progressive  principles  of  child-care, 
every  effort  is  made  to  care  for  dependent  children  by  the  pro- 
vision of  mothers'  pensions  or,  when  it  is  impossible  to  main- 
tain the  child's  own  home,  in  boarding  home*.  Between  1915 
and  1925  the  number  of  children  in  boarding  homes  increased 
from  21  to  263,  which  latter  number  now  represents  32  per  cent 
of  all  children  under  care ;  while  those  in  the  illustrations  which 
are  still  inevitable  in  many  cases,  fell  from  999  to  798.  Copies 
of  the  report  may  be  obtained  from  George  J.  Werner,  commis- 
sioner of  public  welfare,  at  East  View,  New  York. 

FROM  that  Mecca  of  enlightened  penal  practices,  the  state 
of  Massachusetts,  comes  an  account  of  the  practice  set  in 
motion  'by  the  law  of  1924  which  requires  the  psychiatric  exam- 
ination by  the  state  Department  of  Mental  Diseases  of  con- 
victed prisoners  in  a  jail  or  house  of  correction  serving  a  sen- 
tence of  more  than  thirty  days  (except  for  non-payment  of 
fine)  and  of  all  prisoners  known  to  have  served  a  previous 
sentence.  While  the  offenses  committed  by  these  prisoners  are 
not  serious  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  the  numbers  of  them 
(13,000  yearly  in  Massachusetts)  and  the  high  rate  of  recivid- 
ism  makes  them  an  important  social  problem.  Half  the 
inmates  of  county  institutions  in  that  state  are  known  to  have 
served  previous  terms;  fully  12  per  cent  have  served  six  or 


morj  sentences,  and  each  year  finds  several  with  a  record  of 
fifty  or  more.  So  far  nearly  3,000  persons  have  been  examined 
by  the  Division  for  Examination  of  Prisoners  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Winfred  Overholser.  The  examination  includes 
a  full  social  history  compiled  by  the  psychiatric  social  worker, 
which  is  forwarded  to  the  psychiatrist  together  with  the  psy- 
chometric findings  of  the  psychologist  and  the  jail  physician's 
report  of  the  physical  examination.  Copies  of  all  records  arc 
sent  with  recommendations  to  the  Department  of  Correction 
and  the  Commission  on  Probation.  In  the  offices  of  the  latter 
they  are  coordinated  with  the  card  files  in  such  a  way  that  th« 
complete  history  is  available  to  any  court  when  an  enquiry  is 
made  about  a  particular  prisoner,  making  possible  more  intelli- 
gent future  decisions.  In  view  of  the  pioneer  nature  of  the 
work  the  department  is  unwilling  to  make  public  any  of  its 
general  findings  until  at  least  5,000  of  these  chronic  delinquents 
have  been  studied  and  the  findings  analyzed  as  a  sample  of 
sufficient  size  to  warrant  statistical  treatment. 

ORGANIZATIONS  interested  in  the  protection  of  children 
in  and  around  Cincinnati  have  recently  federated  to  form 
the  Juvenile  Protective  League  so  that  they  may  work  together 
effectively  against  the  influences  destructive  to  childish  happi- 
ness and  well-being  and  promote  conditions  which  favor  normal 
development.  The  group  includes  the  Juvenile  Court,  the  Ohio 
Humane  Society,  the  Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Jewish  Big 
Sisters  and  Big  Brothers,  and  the  Newsboys'  Protective  Asso- 
ciation. 

FROM  ox-cart  to  auto  camps  the  Travelers  Aid  Society  has 
stood  by  to  befriend  people  on  their  way,  but  only  recently 
have  their  services  been  extended  to  the  air.  During  the  past 
summer  Mrs.  A.  B.  Stewart  of  the  Jacksonville  Society  was 
able  to  meet  two  crises  by  calling  upon  the  airplanes.  In  one 
a  husband  was  helped  to  overcome  a  domestic  difficulty  by  thus 
overtaking  his  wife  before  she  went  home  to  mother.  In  the 
other  case  the  employment  of  a  professional  aviator  enabled  a 
public  official  to  reach  a  distant  city  just  before  a  bank  crashed, 
and  thus  to  save  the  tax-payers'  money  and  avoid  hardship  to 
the  municipal  employes  of  that  town. 


Reprinted  from  The  Countryman.  Copyright,  1925,  by  the  Curtis  Publishing  Co. 
"Yes,  th'n  is  the  Traveler's  Aid  Society.  What  can  I  do  for  youf" 
"Come  outside  and  pump  up  the  flat  tire  on  our  flivver.  Pa's 

rhumatict  has  got  the  best  of  him  again." 
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INDUSTRIAL     SAFETY     ORGANIZATION,     by     Lewis     A.     DcBlois. 
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MR.  DeBLOIS  reveals  a  rare  mastery  not  only  of  the 
facts  but  of  the  technique  of  reducing  industrial 
accidents.  As  director  of  the  safety  engineering  division  of 
the  National  Bureau  of  Casualty  and  Surety  Underwriters, 
he  has  an  immediate  economic  as  well  as  long-range  scientific 
interest  in  his  subject.  During  the  fourteen  years  of  his 
participation  in  accident  prevention  for  the  DuPont  Com- 
pany, he  demonstrated  the  high  degree  to  which  accidents 
are  susceptible  of  control.  In  one  division  of  that  company 
he  established  a  record  when  among  more  than  500  workers 
only  a  single  time-losing  accident  occurred  in  a  period  of 
seven  years. 

No  one  who  is  stirred  by  the  upwards  of  85,000  accidental 
fatalities  in  the  United  States  every  year  can  afford  not  to 
study  Mr.  DeBlois's  book.  That  this  death-roll  is  not  the 
concern  of  industrialists  only  is  shown  by  the  further  fact 
that  in  1923,  a  typical  year,  22,600  of  the  85,000  fatalities 
occurred  on  highways,  30,000  in  homes,  and  19,000  through 
drownings,  firearms  and  the  like,  whereas  only  23,000  oc- 
curred in  mines  and  factories.  Mr.  DeBlois  deals  specifically 
with  these  23,000  industrial  fatalities  and  the  two  and  one- 
half  million  non-fatal  industrial  injuries  that  played  their 
accompaniment;  but  his  vision  looks  beyond  industrial  acci- 
dents to  the  whole  problem  of  safeguarding  human  life  amid 
the  whirl  of  machines,  to  whose  menace  no  man,  woman  or 
child  is  any  longer  immune. 

His  appraisal  of  the  accident  situation  shows  by  actual 
plant  records  what  intelligent  safety  engineering  can  accom- 
plish. He  describes  methods  that  have  proved  effective  in 
eliminating  human  waste.  It  is  the  pervasiveness  of  this 
very  modern  philosophy  of  life  as  a  high  adventure  which 
those  who  live  it  may  shape  and  direct  that  illumines  even 
the  statistical  sections  of  the  book. 


Precisely  because  of  this  modern-mindedness  one  is  struck 
by  Mr.  DeBlois's  imperfect  success  in  defining  the  major 
concepts  implicit  in  his  argument.  He  feels  that  all  parties 
to  the  industrial  enterprise  are  partners  in  the  productive 
process  and  occasionally  he  indicates  that  for  him  the 
standard  by  which  managerial  efficiency  must  be  measured 
is  the  degree  to  which  the  productive  process  is  unimpeded 
by  such  preventable  interruptions  as  accidents.  Yet  he  never 
quite  grasps  the  fact  that  the  focus  of  effective  cooperation 
for  all  parties  to  the  industrial  enterprise  is  the  productive 
process.  Time  and  again  he  permits  old  ideas  of  the  discrete 
and  conflicting  relationships  of  owners,  managers  and 
workers  to  befog  his  meaning.  At  page  259,  he  says  that 
labor  "is  the  element  which  controls  and  makes  possible  the 
functioning  of  the  entire  plant."  This  is  as  much  an  over- 
statement as  when  his  preface  says  that  the  progress  of  the 
safety  movement  rests  exclusively  with  the  "industrial 
executives,  the  engineering  fraternity,  and  that  smaller  and 
newer  group,  the  safety  engineers."  Both  statements  are 
salutes  to  the  traditional  pride  of  separatist  groups.  What 
his  mind  is  obviously  feeling  toward  is  not  the  static  estab- 
lishment but  the  dynamic  process,  not  safe  thought  and 
action,  but  creative  action.  Even  with  these  reservations, 
one  need  not  hesitate  to  commend  this  book  as  the  last  word 
on  its  subject. 

A  CURIOUS  result  of  the  slow  penetration  of  the 
scientific  spirit  into  the  contemporary  mind  is  the  dis- 
covery that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  Zeit-Geist,  no  such 
clear  periodic  demarcations  in  the  evolution  of  the  human 
mind  as  those  which  historians  used  to  insist  upon  when  they 
rigidly  divided  history  into  ancient,  medieval  and  modern. 
As  one  looks  out  upon  the  contemporary  mind,  it  reveals  a 
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AN  EXAMPLE  OF  A  SUCCESSFUL  COMBINATION 

OF  APPEAL  AND  ANNUAL  REPORT 


stratification  of  attitudes  resembling  the  geologist's  drawings 
of  the  layer  upon  layer  enveloping  the  earth.  This  synchron- 
ous existence  of  attitudes  toward  human  relationships  belong- 
ing to  many  periods  of  history,  from  pre-Paleolithic  to  the 

ideal  world  that  lies  beyond  tomor-     

row,  is  illustrated  in  Jerome  Davis's 
symposium,  Business  and  the  Church. 
Here  such  men  as  John  Calder, 
Henry  Ford,  Roger  Babson,  William 
Green,  Whiting  Williams,  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.,  Sam  Lewisohn, 
Arthur  Nash,  Earl  Dean  Howard, 
Edward  A.  Filene,  William  P.  Hap- 
good,  L.  K.  Comstock  and  Henry 
Dennison  set  forth  their  philosophies 
and  tell  the  church  how  they  would 
have  the  church  view  the  life  of  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  Babson's  mind  apparently  still 
moves  in  the  nebular  age  of  pre- 
scientific  ideas  where  such  questions 
as  "Do  praying  fathers  have  prey- 
ing sons?"  seem  important.  Henry  Ford  appears  as  a  glori- 
fied tribal  leader  who  knows  that  the  flow  of  all  materials 
that  go  into  an  automobile  must  be  synchronized  in  a 
finished  product.  So  far  as  his  chapter  goes,  he  would 
seem  to  have  no  conception  of  the  fundamental  relationship 
of  the  various  industrial  groups  to  the  total  productive  pro- 
cess. On  the  side  of  materials  he  is  a  modern  of  moderns, 
on  the  side  of  industrial  relations,  he  sees  with  the  eyes 
of  a  feudal  overlord. 

E.  M.  Herr  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  Company 
falters  at  the  door  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  and  still  sees 
the  possibility  of  cooperation  between  management  and 
men  limited  to  the  consideration  of  wages  and  hours.  That 
no  man  can  do  his  full  work  without  in  some  degree  sharing 
the  responsibilities  of  management  is  a  suggestion  that  seems 
to  him  dangerous. 

It  is  when  we  come  to  L.  K.  Comstock  who,  in  1920, 
took  over  the  lead  in  organizing  the  Council  on  Industrial 
Relations  of  the  Electrical  Construction  Industry,  and  to 
Henry  S.  Dennison,  of  the  Dennison  Manufacturing 
Company,  that  we  enter  fully  into  the  modern  age.  Both 
men  base  their  statements  not  upon  more  or  less  irrelevant 
moralistic  speculations,  but  upon  an  inductive  analysis  of 
what  is  actually  happening  in  industry;  discuss  not  what 
they  think  ought  in  the  abstract  to  be  the  bases  of  industrial 
relationships,  but  what  those  bases  actually  are  in  specific 
cases  where  all  parties  are  cooperating  effectively.  Their 
contributions  to  Mr.  Davis's  symposium  are  especially 
valuable. 

ROBERT  W.  BRUERE 

The  Place  of  Healing 

CLINICS.    HOSPITALS    AND    HEALTH    CENTERS,    by    Michael    M. 
Daz'is.     Harper.     546  pp.     Price  t5   postpaid   of  The  Survey. 

A  BILLION  dollar  a  year  business  with  ten  million 
patrons!  Quite  worth  studying,  is  it  not,  as  a  matter 
of  major  finance,  of  mass  production,  for  its  publicity  sake, 
quite  as  much  as  because  it  deals  with  the  greatest  national 
wealth  which,  unless  well  handled,  will  suffer  even  a 
greater  wastage  than  by  war?  They  say  that  the  wealth 
of  America  in  the  form  of  human  lives  is  at  least  five  times 


the  value  of  all  our  present  accumulated  material  wealth. 
There  are  some  of  us  who  think  that  the  vast  increase  in 
material  prosperity,  the  present  ease  of  circumstance  and 
generous  standard  of  living  well  nigh  universal  throughout 

our  states,  is  due  quite  as  much  to 

release  from  the  burdens  of  the  high 
death-rate  of  our  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers as  to  our  genius  for  industrial 
life  and  our  incomparable  good  for- 
tune in  possessing  great  stores  of  sale- 
able materials  and  power. 

Michael  Davis  and  his  colleagues 
give  us  inside  information  upon  the 
philosophy,  history,  mechanics,  busi- 
ness, public  and  private  sickness  and 
health  objectives  and  future  possibil- 
ities of  institutional  services  for  the 
care  of  the  sick  and  for  the  preventive 
medical  supervision  of  the  multitude. 
Not  far  from  ten  million  people 
are  actually  cared  for  in  public  medi- 
cal offices  in  a  year,  that  is,  out-pa- 
tients, dispensary  patients,  not  private  patients,  and  who 
shall  say  they  were  not  as  well  cared  for  or  better  than  if 
they  had  paid  their  fee  at  the  physician's  consulting  room? 
There  is  meat  for  trustees,  spice  for  medical  social  workers, 
and  thought  for  philanthropists  in  these  well-marshalled 
facts  of  function  and  finance,  the  goods  and  bads  of  hospital 
and  dispensary  practice.  The  health  officer  must  know  the 
history  and  origin  of  this  new  instrument  of  public  health, 
that  symbol  of  today's  self-organized  community,  the  health 
center,  a  collection  of  facilities  for  sick  and  well,  expectant 
mother  and  tuberculous  grandparent,  etcetera.  The  nurse, 
whether  teacher,  administrator  or  one  of  a  field  staff,  will 
find  herself  at  home  in  the  discussion  of  management,  rout- 
ing of  patients,  follow-up,  judging  economic  status,  or  edu- 
cational work  for  out-patients.  Physicians  cannot  be  with- 
out this  book.  It  is  an  overflowing  cornucopia  of  good  ideas, 
based  on  well  attested  facts,  all  modulated  to  a  general 
social  symphony  of  service.  Deans  of  medical  schools  will 
have  to  keep  the  book  on  their  desks  to  guide  the  specialist 
fanatics  of  their  faculties  in  a  common  purpose  in  out-patient 
and  health  clinic  and  bed-patient  practice.  Social  or  non- 
medical  agencies  in  our  cities  will  see  their  part  in  the 
scheme  of  professional  well-doing  more  clearly  after  reading 
the  chapter  that  tells  of  the  results  of  examination  of  welfare 
agency  families,  referred  for  general  medical  diagnosis.  Hos- 
pital accountants  too,  as  well  as  appraisers  of  the  science 
of  medical  care  will  dip  deep  into  this  compendium  of  the 
business  of  catching  and  scotching  sickness  while  it  is  still 
up  and  about. 

We  are  not  led  about  by  the  nose  and  told  how  to  behave, 
what  to  buy,  or  build,  whom  to  serve  and  whom  to  turn 
away,  in  short,  what  and  when  to  think,  but  we  are  asked 
to  observe,  cogitate,  criticise,  and  build  upon  a  study  of  out- 
patient work  made  by  those  who  have  been  busy  in  its  best 
and  latest  management,  financing,  and  administration.  The 
authors  have  been  the  workers  on  the  job.  Nothing  like  this 
book  has  been  produced  in  this  field.  No  similar  statement 
could  have  appeared  until  the  five  years  spade  work  for  the 
facts  had  been  lived  through  in  the  midst  of  the  trial  and 
error  of  experiment. 

HAVEN  EMERSON,  M.D. 
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If  the  Foundations  Crumble 

FAMILY    DISORGANIZATION,    by   Ernest   R.    Mowrer.      University   of 
Chicago  Press.     317  pp.     Price  $3  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

ERNEST  R.  MOWRER  either  underestimates  the 
sufficiency  of  the  information  already  available  on  the 
plight  of  the  modern  family  or  overestimates  his  own  ability 
to  fill  the  gap,  for  a  reading  of  his  book  does  not  leave  one 
with  the  impression  that  much  has  been  learned.  The  goal 
that  the  author  sets  for  those  who  would  understand  and 
control  family  disorganization  is  "the  clinical  treatment 
of  family  discord  in  much  the  same  fashion  that  disease  is 
treated  by  the  medical  fraternity."  Now  it  may  be  very 
well  to  do  what  can  be  done  for  particular  families  that 
have  veered  from  the  path  of  ideal  happiness,  but  if  we  are 
to  expect  no  more  encouraging  results  than  the  doctors  often 
get  by  the  treatment  of  sick  individuals,  the  question  is 
bound  to  be  raised  as  to  how  much  energy  it  is  worth 
while  to  expend  on  the  treatment  of  particular  cases,  espe- 
cially as  the  prevalence  of  family  disorganization  is  clearly 
traced  back  by  the  author  to  the  transformation  effected 
in  society  by  the  individualistic  tendencies  growing  out  of 
modern  industrialism  and  urbanization. 

Mr.  Mowrer's  chief  distinctive  contribution  is  his  elabora- 
tion on  the  theme  that  family  discord  is  largely  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  "failure  of  response."  In  the  old  family, 
husband  and  wife  were  held  together  by  the  supremacy  of 
primary  group  standards,  so  that  it  was  not  so  important 
that  relations  of  positive  congeniality  should  be  set  up  as  a 
family  bond,  whereas  now  that  the  individual  family  is 
turned  adrift  in  the  world  with  the  minimum  of  bolstering 
from  other  social  forces,  the  question  of  mutual  response 
between  husband  and  wife  is  crucial.  The  idea  is,  of  course, 
commonplace,  but  the  author's  reiteration  and  development 
of  it  is  impressive. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  book  professes  to  be  but 
"an  introduction  to  a  sociological  analysis,"  and  that  it  does 
give  a  rounded  impression  of  the  methodology  necessary 
and  of  the  respective  limitations  of  general  sociological 
analysis,  of  statistical  method,  and  of  case  studies.  The 
reader  is  led  to  envisage  an  all-round  approach  to  the 
problem  by  the  use  of  all  these  methods.  The  biggest  gap 
is  perhaps  in  the  failure  to  go  into  the  whole  question  of 
the  disintegration  of  the  modern  social  order  and  of  what 
may  conceivably  be  done  in  the  way  of  general  social  recon- 
struction to  put  new  foundations  under  the  family  and  thus 
obviate  to  some  degree  the  necessity  of  a  purely  piecemeal 
treatment  of  family  disintegration.  It  would  certainly  be 
worth  while,  and  not  entirely  premature,  to  look  into  the 
whole  question  of  a  possible  reversal  of  the  process  of 
urbanization  and  over-industrialization,  as  well  as  of  such 
a  scientific  control  of  the  economic  system  as  would  make 
available  adequate  material  resources  for  soundness  of 
family  life  and  adequate  social  expression  of  interests  that 
now  have  to  vent  themselves  destructively  in  family  rela- 
tions for  lack  of  a  sound  exercise  in  the  control  of  col- 
lective life. 

The  point  is  this:  Unless  the  general  structure  and 
functioning  of  modern  civilization  can  be  brought  under 
social  control,  there  is  no  possibility  that  experts  on  the 
family  will  ever  be  able  to  patch  up  breaches  in  the  insti- 
tution as  fast  as  more  and  graver  breaches  are  created  by 
the  devastating  tendencies  of  a  pointless  social  order.  So 
trivial  are  the  possibilities  of  the  patchwork  method  of 


treatment  that  only  a  person  of  extraordinary  hardihood  or 
of  extraordinary  obtuseness  could  find  any  comfort  in 
developing  a  technique  for  the  purpose.  Besides  that  con- 
sideration, it  is  necessary  to  give  far  more  attention  than 
Mowrer  is  disposed  to  give  to  the  whole  question  of  whether 
the  family  is  worth  saving.  On  the  whole,  the  clear  and 
painstaking  job  that  the  author  has  done  serves  but  to  renew 
the  reviewer's  regret  that  since  the  War  there  is  little 
evidence  of  a  statesmanly  attitude  on  the  part  of  sociologists 
and  that  men  of  capacity  suffer  themselves  to  be  confined 
to  the  odds  and  ends  of  social  problems  instead  of  essaying  a 
masterly  analysis  looking  to  comprehensive  social  control. 

ARTHUR  W.  CALHOUN 
Brookwood  Labor  College 

What  Hope,  the  Company  Union 

POLITICAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY,  1776-1926,  by  W. 
Jett  Lauck.  Funk  and  Wagnalls.  374  pp.  Price  $2  postpaid  of  The 
Survey. 

DESPITE  its  title,  Mr.  Lauck's  book  is  an  appraisal 
of  the  company-union  movement  in  America  since 
the  war.  To  remove  another  suspicion,  we  may  say  that  his 
thesis  is  not  that  the  company  unions  have  inaugurated  a 
regime  of  industrial  democracy.  An  early  chapter  presents 
certain  criteria  of  industrial  democracy.  Those  employe 
representation  plans  that  the  author  evidently  thinks  of  as 
most  progressive  are  then  described  and  the  criteria  applied, 
with  the  result  that  not  one  of  them  meets  all  of  the  tests, 
though  several  come  very  close.  The  book  closes  on  a  note 
of  optimism  with  respect  to  the  probable  growth  of  in- 
dustrial democracy  for  which  one  is  hardly  prepared. 

The  essentials  to  industrial  democracy  laid  down  are 
roughly:  recognition  of  and  bargaining  with  trade  unions; 
the  establishment  of  "democratic  wage  standards,"  that  is, 
a  wage  that  affords  a  living  to  the  unskilled  laborer  and 
levels  up  from  that;  cooperation  and  participation  in  profits; 
employe  stockownership  and  control ;  employe  representation 
on  boards  of  directors;  customer  and  employe  provision  of 
new  capital. 

Considering  the  different  representation  plans  in  the  light 
of  these  "essentials,"  Mr.  Lauck  finds  that  five  of  them 
"stand  out  as  indicating  a  sincerity  of  purpose  and  as 
offering  a  basis  for  future  constructive  action."  These  are 
the  plans  of  the  Filene  store  of  Boston,  the  Dutchess 
Bleachery  of  Wappinger's  Falls,  New  York,  the  Dennison 
Manufacturing  Company  of  Framingham,  Massachusetts, 
the  Nash  Company  of  Cincinnati,  and  the  Philadelphia 
Rapid  Transit  Company.  Strangely  missing  is  the  Co- 
lumbia Conserve  Company,  for  Mr.  Lauck  refers  to  it 
elsewhere  as  "the  most  complete  and  perfect  illustration  of 
direct  industrial  democracy  which  exists  today." 

The  most  striking  feature  of  this  book  is  the  author's  faith 
that  industrial  democracy  is  imminent,  although  none  of  the 
plans  examined  met  all  of  his  tests  and  only  a  handful, 
covering  not  over  50,000  employes,  even  afforded  "a  basis 
for  future  constructive  action."  The  author's  most  concrete 
statement  of  his  faith  appears  in  his  discussion  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  stock  ownership.  "If  wage  earners  received  a 
share  in  productive  gains  of  only  10  per  cent  of  their  wages 
annually  and  invested  it  collectively  in  common  stock,  they 
could  within  a  decade  acquire  a  controlling  interest  in  our 
basic  industries  such  as  hard  and  soft  coal  mines,  steam 
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railroads,  iron  and  steel  mills  and  furnaces,  and  other 
branches  of  mining  and  manufacturing." 

Whether  by  a  "controlling  interest"  Mr.  Lauck  means 
51  per  cent  is  not  clear.  To  acquire  such  control  of  manu- 
facturing interests  in  the  country  on  the  basis  of  capitaliza- 
tion and  wages  reported  in  the  1920  census  would  require 
over  'twenty  years  if  Mr.  Lauck's  plan  were  followed. 
But  it  is  to  be  noted  that  this  control  can  be  secured  only 
if  employers  agree  to  a  profit-sharing  dividend  amounting 
to  10  per  cent  of  the  wage  bill.  If  they  were  to  do  that — 
which  seems  highly  improbable — and  labor  were  to  use  the 
money  to  buy  up  control — which  also  seems  improbable — it 
remains  certain  that  the  reaction  on  the  stock  market  would 
be  such  that  the  amount  of  money  needed  to  purchase  control 
would  become  constantly  greater.  The  very  act  of  buying 
stock  would,  in  other  words,  make  ultimate  purchase  of 
control  within  any  reasonable  time  extremely  difficult,  if 
not  impossible. 

The  author's  other  argument  for  a  rapid  spread  of 
democracy  in  industry  is  that  such  spread  is  inevitable. 

Of  course,  no  one  is  obliged  to  accept  Mr.  Lauck's  con- 
clusions, nor  do  these  lessen  the  value  of  the  fact  material 
bearing  upon  the  development  of  employe  representation. 

JOHN  A.  FITCH 

New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

Tilting  Against  Sex  Radicals 

SEX  FREEDOM  AND  SOCIAL  CONTROL.     Charles  W.  Margold.     Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press.     143  pp.     Price  $2  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

IN  these  days  when  the  biologists  are  in  the  saddle  and 
riding  hard  to  make  us  visualize  all  of  humankind  in 
terms  of  animal  tendencies  and  behavior,  it  is  refreshing  to 
have  a  sociologist  set  lance  for  a  tilt  with  them.  Here  is  a 
challenge  to  "Mr.  Havelock  Ellis  and  others  of  his  school" 
who  make  the  claim  that  sexual  relations,  except  as  they 
result  in  offspring,  are  not  properly  subject  to  social  control. 

According  to  Dr.  Margold,  the  radicals  contend  that  the 
source  of  sex  conduct  in  our  modern  society  is  more  largely 
biological  and  physiological  than  sociological  and  psycho- 
logical ;  and  this,  to  him,  is  an  entirely  mistaken  view.  In 
his  opinion  the  mental  and  spiritual  attributes  of  man's 
sexual  nature  are  paramount  and  must  inevitably  partake 
of  the  inherent  social  nature  of  man's  mental  life.  He 
affirms  "the  extreme  complexity  of  human  life  and  the  utter 
human  inutility  and  impossibility  of  having  each  individual, 
through  mere  sense  data,  with  his  limited  experience,  directly 
work  out  his  sex  life  from  the  biologically  given." 

In  concise  terms  and  careful  logic  the  author  builds  up 
the  thesis  that  radical  practices  cannot  be  justified  by  merely 
biologic  data,  that  conduct  is  necessarily  social  and  that 
social  control'  is  invariably  present  in  man's  sexual  conduct, 
and  that  group  standards  are  thoroughly  intrenched  al- 
though individuals  may  now  and  then  break  away  from 
them.  He  cites  an  imposing  array  of  examples  from  both 
primitive  and  cultured  peoples.  But  one  wonders  how  much 
there  was  among  these  of  breaking  away  from  serial  im- 
positions regarding  social  relationships,  how  much  young 
moderns  of  other  days  and  other  groups  have  been  able  to 
"get  away  with."  And  who  knows  but  what  radical  spirits 
have,  since  1858,  sprung  up  among  the  staid  reactionaries 
of  the  Kaffirs  and  that  flaming  youth  is  overturning  the  old 
mores  and  "jazzing  it  up"  a  bit? 

The  book  is  copiously  and  carefully  annotated,   with   a 


full  bibliography  and  a  keenly  analytic  introduction  by 
Prof.  Edward  T.  Devine,  and  should  be  an  excellent  guide 
for  further  study  of  the  subject  discussed.  Without  question 
Professor  Margold  has  written  a  scholarly  and  painstaking 
treatise  which  represents  the  views  of  a  large  majority  of 
persons  in  the  so-called  civilized  world  and  pricks  the  body 
of  radical  opinion  in  several  vulnerable  spots. 

JEAN  B.  PINNEY 
American  Social  Hygiene  Association 

Something  Noble  in  Denmark 

THE  FOLK  HIGH-SCHOOLS  OF  DENMARK  AND  THE  DEVELOP- 
MENT OF  A  FARMING  COMMUNITY,  by  Holger  Begtrup,  Hans 
Lund  and  Peter  Man-niche,  with  an  introduction  by  Sir  Michael  Sadler, 
Oxford  University  Press.  168  pp.  Price  $2  postpaid  of  The  Survey, 

MOST  of  the  people  who  visit  Denmark  go  to  study 
the  folk  high  schools  and  farm  cooperative  enter- 
prises. They  quickly  discover  a  cooperative  commonwealth 
which  from  bottom  to  top  is  informed  by  cooperation, 
economic,  social  and  civic.  They  also  discover  that  the  folk 
high  schools  and  farm  cooperative  enterprises  are  comple- 
mentary aspects  of  the  same  movement  and  that  together 
they  have  served  to  create  a  new  type  of  civilization  in 
which  cooperation  rises  through  three  levels,  namely,  co- 
operation as  a  way  of  business,  as  a  way  of  life,  and  as  a 
way  of  civic  service — a  three-story  commonwealth  with  a 
sky-light,  to  use  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes's  figure. 

The  books  in  English  that  treat  one  or  another  or  all 
these  phases  of  commonwealth  life  in  Denmark  are  noted 
in  a  bibliography  of  the  Royal  Danish  Library,  the  mere 
titles  of  which  fill  210  pages.  By  long  odds  the  four  best 
pieces  of  print  on  the  Danish  folk  high  schools  in  order  of 
time  are  Poulsen's  monograph,  Foght's  ampler  text,  Joseph 
K.  Hart's  articles  on  the  spiritual  aspects  of  the  folk  high 
schools,  in  The  Survey  (now  in  book  form,  Light  from  the 
North,  Holt),  and  this  little  volume  which  is  far  and  away 
the  best  account  we  have  in  English  of  the  Danish  folk 
high  school. 

Begtrup's  chapters  center  attention  on  the  religious 
awakening  by  Bishop  Grundtvig  and  the  emphasis  he  put 
upon  "the  living  word"  instead  of  the  "dogma  religion"  of 
the  Lutheran  Church.  The  folk  school  originated  in  re- 
ligious fervor,  which  largely  explains  the  fact  that  religion 
in  Denmark  is  not  a  periodic  frenzy  but  a  placid  work-a-day 
faith  in  the  cooperative  life.  Lund  tells  the  story  of  the 
Danish  peasant  and  his  rise  out  of  poverty  into  wealth,  and 
he  traces  cooperation  directly  back  to  folk  high  school  in- 
fluences. Peter  Manniche  exhibits  a  new  type  of  folk  high 
school  in  which  he  strives  to  bring  the  common  problems 
of  humanity  in  the  world  at  large  to  the  attention  of  his 
students.  The  summer  conferences  at  his  People's  College 
just  outside  Elsinore  had  representatives  from  thirteen 
different  countries  in  the  fall  of  1923.  It  was  my  pleasure 
to  attend  these  conferences  and  they  were  a  brand  new 
thing  under  the  sun  of  Europe. 

His  People's  College  is  only  five  years  old  and  he  is 
struggling  with  debt.  It  is  a  mortal  pity  that  some  rich 
man  or  woman  does  not  lift  the  blanket  of  debt  off  this 
enterprise,  equip  his  school  for  the  larger  values  that  lie  in 
economic  freedom,  and  give  it  free  course  to  run. 

E.  C.  BRANSON 

University  of  North  Carolina 
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RUN  OF  THE  SHELVES 

A  DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OF  THE  NEW  BOOKS 


Communities 

BEYOND  CITY  LIMITS,  by  the  Rev.  P.  D.  Goodwin.  The  Notional 
Council.  203  fp.  Price  60  cents  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THIS  book  is  an  earnest  endeavor  to  commend  rural  America 
to  the  Episcopal  Church  as  a  field  for  religious  work.  The 
Church,  it  is  pointed  out,  "began  in  America  as  a  country  insti- 
tution" but  has  become  so  urbanized  that  "in  Iowa,  the  pro- 
portion is  one  Episcopalian  to  every  6,464  of  the  country  popu- 
lation." "If  it  had  been  left  to  the  Episcopal  Church  to 
Christianize  rural  America,  it  would  be  proportionately  less 
Christian  today  than  the  Japanese  Empire."  The  author 
counsels  rural  religion  workers  to  "put  themselves  in  close 
touch  with  their  own  State  Agricultural  College  and  the  various 
forms  of  extension  service.  This  first  step  can  be  supple- 
mented later  by  contact  with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  farm  interest  departments  of  the  various  business 
organizations."  Twenty  organizations  and  groups  of  organiza- 
tions are  listed,  such  as  railroads  and  chambers  of  commerce, 
"with  which  the  church  should  be  an  intelligent  partner  in 
working  at  the  rural  problem."  This  approach  arrives  at  the 
farm  bureaus,  as  a  like  approach  to  urban  workers  would 
arrive  at  the  company  union.  These  goals  are  reputable  and 
may  be  the  best;  but  there  remain  wilder  regions  beyond,  prob- 
ably not  to  be  reached  from  this  side.  Some  teachers  of  religion, 
as  St.  Francis  of  Assist,  Bishop  Grundtvig  of  Denmark,  and 
Mahatma  Gandhi,  have  attained  such  regions  by  the  opposite 
approach ;  and  such  a  teacher,  if  he  should  come,  might  still  find 
his  work  in  America  after  all  is  done  that  could  hope  for 
approval  from  authority. 

C.  F.  ANSLEY 

MILITARY  TRAINING  COMPULSORY  IN  SCHOOLS  AND  COL- 
LEGES, edited  by  Lamar  T.  Breman.  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.  161  pp.  Price 
90  cents  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE  briefs,  references  to  articles  and  books,  and  reprints  of 
timely  material  pro  and  con  offered  in  this  new  volume  of  H. 
W.  Wilson's  Reference  Shelf  will  help  students  to  understand 
the  background  and  divergent  views  on  this  urgent  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  schools  and  colleges  are  fit  places  for  mili- 
tary training.  We  miss  Winthrop  D.  Lane's  report  on  the  ques- 
tion among  the  reprints. 

UNITED  CHURCHES,  by  Elizabeth  R.  Hooker.  Dorm.  306  pp.  Price 
$2.75  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

COOPERATIVE  DEMOCRACY,  by  James  Peter  Warbasse  (revised  edi- 
tion). Macmillan.  331  pp.  Price  $3  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

ELECTRICITY  IN  THE  HOME,  by  Belle  Boone  Beard.  Workers 
Education  Bureau.  173  pp.  Price  $1  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

NUMBER  ONE  of  the  Workers'  Education  Research  Series 
is  the  result  of  an  experiment  in  cooperative  research  into  the 
problem  of  a  "wider  use  of  electrical  power  in  housekeeping 
as  a  means  of  eliminating  drudgery  in  the  lives  of  women." 
Morris  Llewellyn  Cooke,  former  director  of  the  Giant  Power 
Survey  of  Pennsylvania,  made  the  plan  and  writes  the  intro- 
duction. The  eight  hundred  references  to  books  and  articles 
and  the  explanatory  abstracts  for  each  item  were  prepared  by 
students  of  the  Seminary  in  Social  and  Industrial  Research  of 
the  Graduate  Department  of  Social  Economy  at  Bryn  Mawr 
College  under  the  direction  of  Susan  M.  Kingsbury.  This  is 
an  extremely  suggestive  combination  of  the  resources  of  the 
engineer,  the  workers,  and  the  women  of  a  university  to  throw 
light  on  the  most  practical  problem  of  the  use  of  giant  power — 
what  it  can  do  in  the  home.  This  is,  we  take  it,  the 
bibliography  of  a  larger  study  of  the  social  and  economic 
effects  of  the  wider  use  of  electricity  in  the  home.  It  gives 


references  on  the  extent  of  use  and  rates  on  electricity  as  a 
convenience  and  labor-saver,  and  its  uses  for  cooking,  heating, 
and  refrigeration.  Mr.  Cooke  attempts  few  conclusions,  but 
suggests  that  electricity  has  barely  begun  to  touch  the  lives  of 
the  laboring  classes,  and  appears  to  have  made  the  most 
progress  in  the  middle  classes  where,  through  economic  pressure, 
the  employment  of  servants  has  been  discontinued.  Some  evi- 
dences were  found  of  a  return  to  household  industry  through 
the  bringing  back  of  household  processes,  such  as  the  laundry, 
into  the  home.  The  book  is  of  great  practical  value  and  full 
of  portents. 


wT  --    A    COLLEGE    TEXTBOOK    IN    CITIZEN- 

SHIP,  by  Carl  C.  Taylor  and  B.  F.  Brown.  Harper.  328  pp  Price 
$2.75  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

EVEN  as  an  effort  merely  to  "orient"  the  student  to  the  social 
sciences  this  seems  unnecessarily  didactic,  theoretical  and  old- 
fashioned.  It  needs  contact  with  the  hard  new  facts  of  1926. 
A  chapter  on  Human  Relations  in  the  Family  ignores  the  wage- 
earning  mother;  one  on  Human  Relations  in  Industry  ignores 
the  labor  union.  In  support  of  the  statement  that  "cities  are 
now  attacking  their  housing  problem"  the  authors  mention  al- 
most nothing  but  the  work  of  the  New  York  Tenement  House 
Commission.  Nor  is  the  country  treated  much  more  adequately 
than  the  city:  a  total  of  seven  lines  is  given  to  cooperatives, 
and  that  not  in  connection  with  the  exposition  of  rural  relation- 
ships. 

READINGS  IN  CIVIC  SOCIOLOGY,  by  Edward  Alsmorth  Ross  and 
Mary  Edna  McCtul.  World  Book  Co.  398  pp.  Price  $1.80  postpaid  of 
The  Survey. 

THIS  collection  of  brief  excerpts  from  current  social  and  civic 
literature  can  hardly  be  judged  apart  from  Professor  Ross's 
textbook,  which  it  is  designed  to  accompany.  It  is  manifestly 
fresh,  however,  and  ranges  neatly  from  a  decent  quota  of 
statistics  and  other  raw  material  to  an  occasional  piece  of 
finished  social  criticism  like  some  of  Mr.  Ansley's  contributions 
to  The  Survey,  cited  in  connection  with  The  Drift  to  the 
Cities. 

A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION,  by  Emmett  A. 
Rile.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  276  pp-  Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

TEMPERAMENT  AND  RACE,  by  S.  D.  Porteus  and  Marjorie  B. 
Babcock.  Richard  C.  Badger.  364  pp.  Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The 
Survey. 

U.  S.,  A  SECOND  STUDY  IN  DEMOCRACY,  by  H.  B.  Buchhol*. 
Warwick  &  York.  400  pp. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  PROBLEM  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  Inc.  156  pp.  Price  $2.00  post- 
paid of  The  Survey. 

ACOMA,  THE  SKY  CITY.  A  Study  in  PuebloJndian  History  and 
Civilization,  by  Mrs.  William  T.  Sedgwick.  Harvard  Univ.  Press.  314 
pp.  Price  $4.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

Health 

READINGS  IN  ABNORMAL  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  MENTAL  HY- 
GIENE.  W.  S.  Taylor,  Professor  of  Psychology  in  Smith  College,  in- 
troduction by  Joseph  Jastrovj.  Appleton.  789  pp.  Price  $4  postpaid 
of  The  Survey. 

TAYLOR'S  Readings  consists  of  an  irregular  selection  of 
long  and  short  quotations  from  the  works  of  a  multitude  of 
writers  through  which  the  author  desires  to  present  the  stimu- 
lus-response point  of  view  as  applied  to  abnormal  psychology. 
While  the  readings  have  been  chosen  on  the  assumption  that 
they  can  be  grasped  by  readers  possessing  a  knowledge  of  ele- 
mentary psychology,  such  a  limited  educational  preparation  i* 
entirely  insufficient.  The  social  worker  will  find  little  advan- 
tage in  plowing  through  this  book  of  readings,  over-stuffed  with 
foot-notes.  Many  of  the  especially  interesting  problems  which 
are  referred  to  and  constitute  a  large  part  of  the  material  dis- 
cussed have  only  a  limited  application  in  practical  social  af- 
fairs. The  chapter  on  Mental  Hygiene  is  lamentably  weak  and 
inadequate.  In  the  light  of  present  day  tendencies  it  is  striking 
to  find  a  75O-page  book  of  readings  that  purposely  bars  mat- 
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ters  of  controversial  interest.  Hence  one  is  prepared  to  note 
more  attention  to  Janet  than  to  Freud,  more  to  Wells  than  to 
Jung,  more  to  Woodworth  than  to  Alder  and  more  to  Sully 
than  to  John  Watson. 

IRA  S.  WILB,  M.D. 


MEDICAL  CARE  OF  INDUSTRIAL  WORKERS,  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board,  Inc.  112  pp.  Prici  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

N  this  excellent  report  of  a  hundred  or  so  pages  are  the 
idings  of  an  inquiry  made  in  1925  by  the  research  staff  of 
_ie  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  concerning  the 
organization  and  activities  of  medical  departments  in  501  indus- 
trial and  mercantile  establishments  employing  a  total  of  over 
1,100,000  men  and  women.  It  is  not  essentially  a  manual  for 
the  guidance  of  those  responsible  for  the  operation  of  such 
departments,  rather  a  record  of  work  done,  presenting  inci- 
dentally some  discussion  of  methods  and  standards.  There  is 
perhaps  no  other  comparable  source  of  information  regarding 
the  medical  personnel  employed  in  industrial  plants  of  various 
types  and  sizes;  the  extent  of  physical  examinations;  and  the 
volume  of  work  done,  as  measured  in  terms  of  visits  to  dis- 
pensaries. There  is  a  comparison  of  data  for  1924  with  that 
secured  for  a  previous  study  of  a  smaller  number  of  plants 
conducted  in  1920.  The  cost  of  industrial  medical  service  was 
found  to  average  $5.14  per  employe  in  1924  as  compared  with 
$4.43  in  1920.  The  average  annual  cost  ranged  from  $13.87 
per  employe  in  the  mining  industry  to  $2.65  per  employe  in 
department  stores.  It  should  not  be  assumed  that  either  of 
these  figures  represents  an  ideal  cost  but  rather  an  average  of 
the  costs  for  services  of  varying  merit  and  extent.  The  report 
offers  impressive  evidence  of  the  widespread  development  of 
medicine  in  industry  and  suggests  the  opportunity  found  in 
industrial  hygiene  for  important  contributions  to  the  public 
health. 

WADE  WRIGHT,  M.D. 

HOSPITAL  LAW,  by  John  A.  Lapp  and  Dorothy  Ketcham.     Bruce  Put- 
lishing  Company.     592  pp.     Price  $8  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
PRIMARY  GYMNASTICS,  by  Niels  Bukh.  B.  P.  Dutton.     149  pp.    Price 
$2   postpaid   of  The  Survey. 

CALISTHENICS,  by  S.  C.  Statey.  A.  S.  Barnes.  338  pp.  Price  $3 
postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

Social  Practice 

A  TOUCH  O'  HEATHER— AND  OTHER  HOMES,  Being  a  Little 
Journal  to  Foster  Families.  The  Children's  Bureau  of  Philadelphia, 
311  South  Juniper  Street,  Philadelphia.  85  pp.  Price  25  cents. 

SHORT  popularized  descriptions  of  the  foster  homes  in  use 
through  the  Children's  Bureau  at  the  time  of  the  writing  of 
the  book,  with  a  preface  on  The  Foster  Child  and  The  Foster 
Family. 

ECONOMIC  LIBERALISM,  by  Jacob  H.  Hollander.  Abingdon  Press. 
197  pp.  Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

TIMELY  lectures  by  the  prominent  Johns  Hopkins  economist 
on  the  Bennett  Foundation  at  Wesleyan  University.  He  deals 
simply  yet  authoritatively  with  the  four  cardinal  features  of 
economic  liberalism — the  maintenance  of  a  stable  price  level; 
the  progressive  and  faculty  scale  of  taxation;  trade  unionism; 
and  projects  of  social  reform.  In  spite  of  the  somewhat  pessi- 
mistic views  of  the  author  this  book  is  itself  a  guarantee  that 
there  is  a  liberal  economics.  I  rate  it  as  the  best  book  of  the 
year  on  economic  theory.  HUGH  D.  McCtOKiE 

SOCIAL  STATISTICS,  by  M.  C.  Elmer.  Jesse  Miller.  306  pp.  Price 
$2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE  mechanization  involved  in  urban  life  makes  it  necessary 
for  all  of  professional  interests  to  ibe  able  to  use  and  interpret 
figures  intelligently.  When  one  turns  to  the  average  book  on 
statistics  for  guidance,  he  is  bewildered  by  "track-miles," 
"man-hours,"  and  elaborate  tables  on  the  production  of  tallow. 
Here  is  a  first  compact,  adequate  discussion  of  statistical 
method,  written  not  in  the  language  of  the  engineer  or  in- 


dustrial expert,  but  in  the  everyday  language  of  social  life — 
home  ownership,  boys'  clubs,  the  price  of  eggs,  wayward  girls. 
It  should  prove  invaluable  to  the  professional  man  or  woman, 
especially  the  social  worker,  who  feels  the  need  of  an  intelli- 
gent knowledge  of  statistical  theory  as  applied  to  his  own 
problems,  and  yet  has  neither  time  nor  interest  for  the 
mathematical  theory  involved. 

HARVEY  ZORBAUGH 

Education 

THE  NORMAL  CHILD  AND  HOW  TO  KEEP  IT  NORMAL  IN 
MIND  AND  MORALS,  by  B.  Sachs.  M.D.  Paul  B.  Hoeber,  Inc. 
Ill  pp.  Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

APPARENTLY  we  all  have  been  too  much  upset  by  the  recent 
movements  in  child  study  and  psychology.  "Let  there  be  only  a 
little  science  mixed  with  much  proper  sentiment,"  Dr.  Sachs 
says  is  his  recipe  for  rearing  children.  About  half  of  his  text 
is  divided  into  four  brief  chapters  which  consider  in  turn  in- 
fancy, the  nursery  and  pre-school  age,  the  school  age  and  adol- 
escence. Through  all  of  these  "common  sense"  reigns  supreme. 
"There  is  a  time  for  work  and  a  time  for  play  neither  one  nor 
the  other  should  be  slighted."  "There  is  no  better  mind  treat- 
ment to  give  a  young  girl,  for  instance,  than  the  opportunity  to 
talk  herself  out  freely  to  a  superior  trained  woman,  still  young 
enough  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  that  the  young  girl  has  to 
contend  against."  And  so  on.  But  it  is  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  book  that  Dr.  Sachs  discloses  the  modern  menace  to  the 
normal  child — the  influence  of  the  "salacious  doctrines  of  the 
Austrian  school,"  namely,  psychoanalysis.  After  a  few  faint 
gestures  of  appreciation  of  their  possible,  but  improbable  serv- 
ices to  the  wisdom  of  humanity,  he  declares  his  belief  that  "the 
trouble  with  the  Freudians  is  that  they  insist  that  your  mind  is 
always  filled  with  nasty  thoughts  or  that  you  are  trying  to 
hide  something.  .  .  .  Everything  is  reduced  to  sex:  and  sex, 
sex,  sex  dominates  the  entire  inquiry.  .  .  .  Wherever  we  take 
up  the  doctrines  of  the  psychoanalysts,  they  seem  to  lead  to 
rank  absurdities,  and  also  to  contradictions.  .  .  .  My  own  per- 
sonal objection  to  the  entire  Freudian  system  was  due  chiefly 
to  the  recognition  of  its  absurd  perversion  of  the  truth  and  of 
its  logical  effects."  The  effect  of  logic  in  the  author's  denunci- 
ation, however,  is  considerably  vitiated  by  the  evident  animus 
which  empurples  his  least  allusion  to  "salacious  doctrines." 

MOTION  PICTURES  FOR  INSTRUCTION,  by  A.  P.  Hollis.  The 
Century  Co.  450  pp.  Price  $2  postpaid  tf  The  Survey. 

"TEXT"  or  "classroom"  moving  pictures,  "designed  for  purely 
instructional  purposes  and  made  by  educators  for  educators 
offer  a  fresh  possibility  for  giving  modern  school  children  some- 
thing more  vital  than  mere  "book  learning."  About  20,000 
schools,  something  like  one-fortieth  of  the  total  number  in  this 
country,  now  have  motion  picture  projection  machines  as  part  of 
their  equipment,  and  Professor  Hollis,  film  editor  for  the  De 
Vry  Corporation,  reports  "an  urgent  demand  by  school  people 
today  for  information  on  where  to  get  suitable  films  to  accom- 
pany their  regular  classroom  work  and  how  to  use  these  films 
so  as  to  produce  real  educational  results."  His  book  aims  to 
meet  this  need  by  listing  and  describing  more  than  1,500  edu- 
cational films,  arranging  groups  of  them  into  film  libraries  and 
presenting  various  methods  for  using  morion  pictures  in  the 
classroom.  Obviously  convinced  that  through  "school  movies" 
there  is  a  real  educational  gain  to  be  made,  Professor  Hollis 
yet  reminds  us  that  "when  thousands  instead  of  scores  of  teach- 
ers have  used  films  under  varying  conditions  and  for  a  series  of 
years,  we  may  begin  to  draw  conclusions.  For  the  present  the 
pressing  need  is  to  use  this  new  and  wonderful  tool  over  and 
over  again,  to  observe  effects,  to  record  results,  to  confer  on 
procedure  and  to  avoid  snap  judgments."  This  book  should 
commend  itself  to  school  teachers  and  administrators  for  the 
admirably  organized  material  it  contains,  the  fascinating  edu- 
cational possibilities  it  suggests  and  for  the  writer's  open-minded 
and  experimental  attitude  toward  his  subject. 


THE    SOCIAL    WORK     SHOP 


What  Is  a  Social  Work  Executive  ? 

I.  Vision 

By  ROBERT  W.  KELSO 


WHEN  the  sub-committee  of  a  sorely  troubled 
board  of  "charity"  directors  sets  forth,  one 
north,  one  east,  one  south,  one  west,  in  search 
of  an  executive,   it  is  odds  they  will  have 
even   less  than   four  dim   little  ideas   as  to 
what  they  want  in  the  vacancy  they  must  fill.    "Was  the 
last  executive  ideal?"    "No,   not   exactly.    We  didn't  get 
along  very  fast."    "Would  you  be  willing  to  do  only  what 
your  society  has  been  doing  and  in  the  same  way?"    "Well, 
no,  we  want  to  do  better  but  we  don't  just  see  our  way." 

What,  then,  constitutes  a  good  executive  in  this  field 
of  social  work  ?  It'  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  and  of  two 
others  to  follow,  to  analyze  the  tests  of  stewardship  in 
the  executive's  job,  in  order  that  emphasis  may  be  placed 
more  nearly  where  it  belongs  in  setting  up  qualifications 
for  the  captain  in  this  vital  professional  service. 

The  fundamental  requisite,  without  which  all  other 
claims  are  vain,  is  vision.  And  what  might  that  be?  Of 
men  who  can  see  visions  there  are  many  kinds.  There  is 
the  student  who  dreams  himself  into  the  back-water  of  a 
department  of  philosophy  where  he  idles  his  life  away  in 
metaphysics.  This  fellow  will  not  do.  There  is  the  man 
of  conceptions  that  are  brilliant  but  not  capable  of  relation 
to  the  stern  facts  of  life.  His  ailment  is  hallucinations 
rather  than  genius.  He  too  will  not  do.  But  there  is  the 
third  kind  of  dreamer  who  has  the  precious  flare  for  piecing 
the  cubes  of  experience  and  past  accomplishment  into  a 
mosaic  of  the  rising  sun.  For  him  the  future  is  filled  with 
practicable  plans  and  ventures  and  ideals  to  which  the  past 
may  be  made  to  contribute  its  best  experience  and  the  present 
its  hardest  effort.  This  man,  if  he  have  certain  other  neces- 
sary qualities,  is  likely  to  be  the  builder  for  the  future.  At 
any  rate,  without  this  prophetic  vision  he  would  not  be  the 
constructor.  At  best  he  would  be  but  a  workman  on  the  job, 
under  the  leadership  of  someone  else. 
It  might  perhaps  be  objected  that  the 
demand  is  for  a  born  genius  to  work  at 

"charity"   pay — obviously   an   unreason-       0  ,    ;;  • 

.  T>  ..  Survey   last  fall   received  so 

able  requirement.    But  genius  is  not  es-  J 

sential  to  breadth  of  vision  in  social 
service.  The  ability  to  see  a  vision  of 
the  future — of  what  the  enterprise  in 
hand  ought  to  be  as  an  instrument  for 
advancing  the  public  welfare— is  in  the  soclal  work — key  person  in 
last  analysis  merely  the  ability  to  think  {hg  er<u{  Qf  inefficiencies- 
straight.  And  that  ability  is  the  product 
of  real  education.  While  undoubtedly 
many  a  young  man  or  young  woman 


ments  of  an  education ;  and  per  contra  there  are  some  who 
though  they  have  never  had  the  advantage  of  a  college 
course,  still  have  highly  trained  minds,  capable  of  clear  and 
logical  conclusion:  by  and  large,  your  real  executive  is  a 
person  of  thorough  academic  background.  We  are  ac- 
customed to  insist  upon  professional  training.  As  a  general 
proposition,  the  discourse  of  professional  technique  is  a  col- 
lection of  empty  phrases  to  the  mind  that  is  not  grounded 
in  the  broad  record  of  human  experience,  enriched  by  the 
thoughts  of  the  wise  thinkers  of  the  past. 

It  is  hard  for  the  workman  who  has  been  through  no 
serious  course  of  mental  training,  or  for  the  precept-fed 
pupil  of  some  exclusive  philosophy  to  see  his  public  as  one 
rounded  whole,  made  up  of  innumerable  rights  and  obliga- 
tions, living  a  compromise  life  in  which  the  little  residue 
of  joint  wish  and  mutual  ideal  represents  progress. 


Mr.  Kelso's  articles  on  Social 
Work   Inefficiencies    in    The 


much  favorable  comment  that 


to   vision    and    invariably    associated    with   it    is 
"other-mindedness,"  the  quality  of  seeing  the  problems 
of  social  existence  from  the  other  fellow's  point  of  view; 
of  appreciating  his  rights ;  of  getting  out  of  one's  self  suf- 
ficiently to  sympathize  with  him  and  to  include  him  in  one's 
life  service.   Benjamin  Kidd,  the  social  philosopher,  has  said 
that  other-mindedness  is  the  hall-mark  of  progress  in  civiliza- 
tion.    It  is  a  term  that  we  might  borrow  as  a  second  ex- 
ecutive qualification.    Mere  day's  work  for  workman's  pay 
is  not  enough  in  the  service  of  man.    Time  serving  will 
not  create  social  service.    Its  activities  are  not  social  work. 
Vision  of  the  future  of  society,  making  it  practicable  thereby 
to  gauge  the  true  values  in  the  executive  operation  will,  if 
coupled   with   this  other-mindedness   which   labors   for   the 
whole  rather  than  the  part,  make  the  director  of  a  social- 
work  enterprise  a  dynamic  factor  in  progress.    Unless  he 
be  the  holder  of  this  degree — the  degree  of  D.F.P.,  so  to 
speak — or  at  least  a  candidate  therefor, 
busy  with   his   theses,  he  can   do  little 
but  consume  trust  money  to  the  hurt  of 
the  rightful  beneficiaries. 

Applying   this    reasoning    to    the   ex- 
ecutive's job  as  we  find  it,  two  or  three 


he   has   consented  to   develop     illustrations  may  add  clearness.  A  group 
the  theme  further  on  its  posi- 
tive  side.     The   executive   in 


will   be   dealt  with   in   three 
articles,  the  second  and  third 


of  commissioners  find  it  necessary  to 
employ  a  superintendent  of  a  correc- 
tional school  for  boys.  They  want  a 
man  who  can  maintain  discipline;  who 
can  run  an  establishment  economically; 
and  who  will  be  careful  in  the  matter 
of  fire,  of  runaways,  accidents  and  the 


has  gone  through  college  and  even  taken     appearing    in    the   April   and      like.    Their  mind  is  on  what  they  call 


a   degree   without    acquiring    the   rudi- 


May  Midmonthlies. 
Sao 


"efficiency."    Five  decades  of  experience 
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with  boys  in  their  state  have  shown  that  herding  adolescent 
boys  and  youths  in  such  a  school  is  not  conducive  to  the 
public  welfare;  but  on  the  contrary  leads  to  the  making  of 
perverts  and  criminals.  With  an  intelligent  placing-out 
system  and  careful  follow-up  the  institution  might  serve 
a  very  helpful  purpose  as  a  temporary  shelter  or  a  short 
disciplinary  course. 

But  this  is  unknown  to  the  commissioners.  They  choose 
an  assistant  master  who  has  been  farm  manager.  He  is 
a  good  fellow  with  the  boys;  likes  to  work  with  the  live 
stock;  and  is  a  first-class  manager.  He  has  never  had  a 
college  course  and  is  not  self-educated  so  far  as  book  study 
is  concerned.  Ten  years  have  gone  by  under  his  superin- 
tendency.  A  visitor  today  would  find  every  floor  polished. 
Never  a  water  tap  leaks ;  table-cloths  and  bed  linen  are 
immaculate.  The  store  room,  the  corridors,  the  stairways, 
the  outside  of  the  buildings,  the  grounds,  are  like  spotless 
town;  they  even  curry  the  Friesian  bull!  Life  in  this 
school  goes  forward  with  the  exact  precision  of  a  military 
barrack.  Boys  even  stand  on  line  for  punishment.  When- 
ever a  squad  crosses  the  grounds  to  perform  some  special 
tasks,  one  boy  is  always  in  charge  and  they  walk  in  step 
at  a  smart  military  stride. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  efficiency  those  commissioners 
got  what  they  sought.  Meanwhile  the  criminal  courts 
absorb  the  alumni  about  as  fast  as  they  are  graduated.  The 
institution  is  anti-social  in  its  broader  contemplation.  No 
one  in  its  management  has  vision  enough  to  see  that  its  very 
efficiency  makes  it  a  greater  danger  to  society. 

Consider  another  instance.  A  while  ago  a  committee 
sought  an  executive  for  a  relief  agency.  There  was  a  staff 
of  visitors  in  this  society  and  a  grist  of  cases  involving  a 
good  deal  of  work  each  year.  The  job  had  been  run  pretty 
much  on  a  dole  basis  by  persons  grossly  underpaid,  watched 
over  by  a  board  of  directors  who  met  to  hear  reports  of 
husbandry  but  did  not  direct.  They  realized  that  the  work 
was  'being  done  for  very  little  money,  wherefor  they  were 
content. 

After  looking  over  the  field  and  viewing  a  few  high- 
priced  prospects  who  didn't  want  the  job  unless  they  were 
to  be  given  a  chance  to  improve  the  service,  the  committee 
made  the  rare  discovery  which  many  another  of  like  kind 
had  made  before  them,  namely,  that  there  was  a  minister 
who  could  be  had  at  minister's  pay.  Being  a  preacher,  he 
was  of  course  honest,  and  having  been  trained  to  the  pulpit 
he  was  of  course  a  leader.  He  took  the  job. 

After  several  years  this  executive  is  still  rendering  exactly 
the  service  he  gave  at  the  beginning.  His  motions,  fully 
satisfactory  to  his  board,  are  well  nigh  automatic.  The 
operation  continues  to  be  a  dolanthropic  interference  in 
the  family  life  of  the  poor,  devoid  of  constructive  planning 
for  rehabilitation.  The  staff  render  loyal  service.  They 
work  hard.  They  are  worth  about  what  they  are  paid, 
which  is  not  quite  a  living  wage.  The  executive  is  faithful 
and  will  continue  so  unto  death.  So  far  as  results  can 
demonstrate  it,  however,  there  has  'been  never  a  vision  nor 
even  a  dream  in  the  minds  of  that  executive  and  his  directors. 
Do  faithfully  from  day  to  day  that  which  your  hand  finds 
to  do.  In  this  case  the  brain  was  located  below  the  wrist! 

Turn  now  to  an  example  of  the  other  sort.  A  young  man 
from  the  back  country  managed  by  toil  and  privation  to 
secure  good  schooling.  He  became  finally  the  superintendent 
of  a  state  school  for  the  feebleminded,  in  the  days  when  we 


still  thought  that  the  feebleminded  were  only  backward 
and  could  be  taught  booklearning.  Carrying  on  his  duties 
under  the  usual  sort  of  public  trusteeship  and  departmental 
oversight,  he  nevertheless  grew  in  the  job,  and  by  his 
constant  demonstration  and  restatement  of  the  problem  of 
the  feebleminded  became  the  leader  of  thought  on  that  sub- 
ject in  this  country.  His  institution  ceased  to  be  a  3R 
process  and  became  a  special  course  in  project  work  in  which 
the  capacity  of  the  pupil  was  the  gauge  of  the  method  and 
material  used.  The  world-famous  Montessori  method  with 
normal  children  was  first  developed  by  him  for  the  sub- 
normal. 

In  later  years,  when  the  institutional  care  of  the  feeble- 
minded had  reached  a  high  standard  and  the  almshouses 
and  jails  had  begun  to  yield  up  their  tragedies  for  better 
classification,  it  was  this  great  dreamer  of  dreams  and  seer 
of  visions  who  developed  the  extra-mural  clinic  for  feeble- 
minded children  and  made  the  public  understand  that  with 
kindly  care  and  a  little  protection  most  of  the  feebleminded 
can  live  comfortably,  happily  and  even  helpfully  without 
entering  an  institution.  Yet  when  this  mild-mannered 
student  died,  worn  out  with  overwork  and  twenty  years 
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SUGGESTIONS    FOR    LOCAL    CAMPAIGNS,    by    Frank    Davis 
Preston. 
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before  his  time,  even  though  he  was  the  dean  of  his  specialty 
in  America  and  its  great  authority  throughout  the  world, 
he  was  still  serving  as  an  humble  institution  superintendent 
for  the  meager  pay  we  accord  to  our  public  servants.  He 
was  probably  the  best  "executive"  investment  his  state  has 
ever  made. 

It  might  be  said  that  in  this  reasoning,  backed  by  these 
disguised  illustrations,  we  ought  really  to  argue  for  a  better 
order  of  director.  True,  we  could  do  that  too,  if  the  oc- 
casion offered;  but  the  "charity"  director  has  to  be  taken 
for  just  about  what  he  is,  with  all  his  faults.  In  the  final 
issue  it  is  the  executive  who  shapes  policy  and  develops 
methods — yes,  even  finds  the  means  for  the  advancement 
of  his  enterprise  in  accordance  with  the  best  reasoning  of 
the  time.  If  the  executive  is  only  a  faithful  choreman, 
watchman,  or  laborer,  there  will  never  be  anything  done 
except  the  little  tasks  laid  down  by  the  directors.  The 
talent  will  be  buried  in  the  ground.  To  many  a  competent 
executive  the  board  of  "managers"  are  like  a  millstone  upon 
his  neck.  Yet  they  are  his  trial,  and  it  is  for  him  to  work 
with  them  and  to  increase  their  understanding  of  the  true 
nature  of  the  enterprise.  Obviously  he  cannot  teach  them 
unless  he  himself  knows  what  it  is  all  about  and  whither 
it  should  tend. 

More  about  Mileage 

IN  his  monthly  page  in  The  Survey,  December  15,  Elwood 
Street  suggested  for  automobiles  used  in  the  service  of 
an  organization  a  standard  allowance  of  seven  cents  a  mile 
to  cover  all  costs — gasoline,  oil,  tires,  repairs,  insurance, 
depreciation.  From  the  discussion  which  followed  came  this 
correspondence  between  Mr.  Street  and  Mary  C.  Raymond 
of  Miami.  It  raises  the  interesting  question,  Who  should 
pay  the  initial  cost  of  the  car,  worker  or  agency? 

From  Miss  Raymond: 

Because  of  very  strong  public  opinion  in  opposition  to  an 
organization  furnishing  transportation  to  workers,  we  have 
for  the  past  few  years  required  every  social  worker  in  our 
county  to  furnish  her  own  automobile  and  to  pay  for  its 
up-keep.  A  flat  allowance  of  $50  per  month,  regardless  of 
the  work  done,  has  been  made  and  this  amount  is  expected 
to  cover,  over  a  period  of  a  year,  the  original  cost  of  a  Ford 
car  and  running  expenses,  taking  into  consideration  the  sale 
price  of  the  car  at  the  end  of  that  time. 

We  have  not  found  this  plan  satisfactory  and  believe  if 
we  could  work  out  a  schedule  on  a  mileage  basis,  which 
would  also  include  an  allowance  for  depreciation,  that  it 
would  be  more  satisfactory.  This  would  not  provide,  how- 
ever, for  the  difficulty  we  face  in  requiring  every  new 
worker  to  make  a  personal  outlay  of  several  hundred  dollars 
as  a  down  payment  on  her  car.  Many  workers  are  unable 
to  do  this,  even  if  the  money  is  reimbursed  in  monthly 
instalments.  On  occasion  we  have  advanced  the  full  down 
payment  and  reduced  subsequent  monthly  allowances,  but 
this  has  worked  a  hardship,  for  reduced  allowances  do  not 
cover  the  running  cost  plus  payments. 

Please  bear  in  mind  in  any  comments  you  may  make  that 
our  situation  here  in  Miami  is  largely  influenced  by  the  fact 
that  public  transportation  is  wholly  inadequate  and  that 
it  is  essential  for  every  worker  to  have  a  car  if  he  is  to  get 
anything  done.  You  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  the  Beach 


is  eight  miles  from  the  town  and  any  recreation  on  the  Beach, 
which  is  practically  the  only  source  of  recreation,  is  almost 
prohibitive  without  a  car.  This  is  largely  responsible  for 
workers  using  organization  cars  for  personal  pleasures  and 
the  consequent  criticism. 

We  are  preparing  our  budget  for  the  next  campaign  and 
we  would  welcome  any  helpful  suggestions  which  you  may 
have  to  make  from  your  own  experience.  We  feel  we  must 
make  a  more  satisfactory  adjustment  of  this  automobile  situ- 
ation and  we  would  be  very  grateful  for  your  help. 

From  Mr.  Street : 

I  should  certainly  say  that  if  public  opinion  would  allow 
it  you  should  purchase  your  own  automobiles  when  the  social 
worker  did  not  find  it  convenient  to  buy  them  and  then  pay 
the  expense  of  operating  the  cars  with  the  workers  reimburs- 
ing you  at  the  rate  of  seven  cents  a  mile  for  all  personal 
use  of  these  cars. 

i 

If,  however,  public  opinion  is  dead  set  against  such  pur- 
chase I  would  suggest  that  if  a  worker  has  not  sufficient 
money  available  to  purchase  the  car  you  advance  to  that 
worker  the  sum  necessary;  that  you  arrange  for  the  worker 
to  pay  you  for  the  car  in  equal  instalments  over  the  presum- 
able life  of  the  car,  say  for  one  year  or  two  years,  on  the 
basis  of  notes,  without  interest,  made  out  to  the  social  agency 
which  employs  the  worker.  Thus  if  a  car  cost  $480  and 
its  life  was  two  years,  that  worker  would  pay  $2O  for 
twenty-four  months  without  interest. 

I  would  then  arrange  for  the  society  which  employed  the 
worker  to  reimburse  the  worker  at  the  rate  of  seven  cents 
a  mile  for  all  traveling  done  in  this  car  on  business  of  the 
agency.  This  would  not  include  mileage  riding  to  work  or 
riding  home  from  work.  I  would  have  the  worker  keep  a 
record  of  the  places  to  which  she  drove  with  the  car  for 
the  agency,  recording  each  stop  and  the  number  of  miles 
which  the  speedometer  showed.  Then  you  could  check  up 
both  on  the  mileage  and  on  the  actual  calls  which  were  made. 

I  suggest  the  rate  of  seven  cents  a  mile  because  that  has 
been  shown  by  exhaustive  analyses  of  costs  of  Fords,  Dodges 
and  Hupmobiles  to  be  the  average  cost  of  operation  of  cars 
in  fleets  including  depreciation,  insurance,  gasoline,  oil,  and 
repairs. 

In  this  way  the  social  worker  would  have  her  own  car 
for  her  own  personal  use  at  a  cost  of  say  $20  a  month  plus 
upkeep,  minus  seven  cents  a  mile  for  actual  service.  If  the 
worker  drove  1,000  miles  in  a  month  for  the  organization 
she  would  get  an  allowance  of  $70.  This  would  cover  her 
payment  and  leave  her  $50  for  repairs,  tires,  gasoline,  oil, 
insurance  and  depreciation. 

I  think  this  plan  would  enable  you  to  be  free  from  criti- 
cism, would  represent  the  operation  of  your  car  on  as  low 
a  cost  as  is  feasible,  and  would  mean  the  least  possible  bur- 
den on  the  social  worker. 

Envelopes 

OF  course  the  mail  clerk  or  your  secretary  opens  your 
mail  and  disposes  of  the  envelopes.  But  have  you  in- 
structed her  to  note  any  incoming  envelope  with  an  incorrect 
address,  so  that  you  or  she  may  correct  the  error  if  some 
magazine,  national  agency,  or  other  valued  correspondent  has 
your  name  or  address  wrongly  listed  ?  ARTHUR  DUNHAM 
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Over  My  Desk 

A  Monthly  Talk  with  Executives 
By  EL  WOOD  STREET 

Director,  Community  Council  of  St.  Louis 


Why  Not  Winter  Vacations,  Too  ? 

BAILEY  B.  BURRITT,  director  of  the  Association  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  New  York  City, 
believes  in  mid-winter  and  spring  as  well  as  summer  vaca- 
tions. Not  long  ago  he  asked  each  worker  to  arrange  the 
dates  of  his  vacation  with  this  view  ahead.  In  order  to 
make  clear  the  plan  he  gave  an  excerpt  from  the  Office 
Manual  of  the  A.I.C.P.: 

Permanent  employes  who  have  been  on  the  staff  I  year  or 
longer  are  entitled  to  four  weeks  vacation  with  salary,  3  weeks 
between  June  I  and  October  I  and  I  week  between  January 
i  and  May  I. 

New  employes  coming  on  staff  during  the  fiscal  year,  which 
begins  October  I,  are  entitled  to  vacations  as  follows: 

Those  added  to  staff  during  Oct.,  Nov.,  Dec.,  full  vacation 
Those  added  to  staff  during  Jan.,  Feb.,  3  weeks  (i   in  Spring, 

2  in  Summer) 

Those  added  to  staff  during  March,  April,  2  weeks  (Summer) 
Those  added  to  staff  during  May,  June,  July,  I  week 

When  a  holiday  falls  within  a  vacation,  it  is  not  counted  in 
that  period  but  is  added  thereto.  If  work  in  the  department 
demands  it,  such  added  vacation  is  taken  at  some  time  other 
than  the  vacation  period. 

When  Photographing  Individuals 

Every  once  in  a  while  we  hear  of  a  social  agency  getting 
into  serious  difficulties  because  it  has  used,  without  authori- 
zation, in  its  publicity  a  photograph  of  some  individual 
who  sues  the  social  agency  for  damages  or  causes  other 
difficulties.  To  avoid  this,  the  agency  which  plans  to  use 
the  photograph  of  a  living  person  or  persons  for  advertising 
purposes  might  well  consider  the  desirability  of  having  in 
its  possession  a  written  statement  authorizing  its  use. 
Printer's  Ink  in  its  January  13  issue  says: 

These  written  statements  may  simply  be  a  letter  of  agree- 
ment or  they  may  be  what  is  usually  called  a  "model  release." 
A  model  release  form  that  is  widely  used  reads,  'For  value 
received,  I  hereby  consent  to  the  use  for  advertising  or  trade 
purposes,  of  the  original  or  reproduction  of  the  photograph, 

portrait,  picture  or  likeness  of  myself — of a  minor,  of 

whom  I  am  (parent)  (guardian) — by  the  artist,  by  the  re- 
producer, by  ....  or  by  any  of  its  customers  or  other  in- 
terested parties.  Dated  ....  Signature  ....  Note:  This 
blank  must  be  signed  by  the  model,  if  of  age,  or  by  the  parent 
or  guardian  of  a  minor,  before  bill  covering  work  will  .be  paid. 

Keeping  Salary  and  Service  Data 

Stockton  Raymond,  general  secretary  of  the  Family 
Welfare  Society  of  Boston,  writes  that  he  thinks  the  fol- 
lowing plan  will  be  suggestive  to  readers  of  The  Survey 
in  keeping  a  service  and  salary  record.  This  record  could 
be  worked  out  on  chart  or  quadrate  paper  which  has  one 
heavy  line  for  every  twelve  spaces.  In  the  first  column  on 
the  left  would  come  the  name  of  the  worker.  Each  vertical 
column  of  twelve  vertical  spaces  would  be  given  up  to  one 


year.  Each  vertical  column  within  that  year  would  rep- 
resent one  month.  The  heavy  lines  would  divide  the  years. 
A  heavy  line  in  the  horizontal  space  after  each  worker's 
name  would  begin  at  the  point  which  represented  the  month 
and  the  year  when  the  employment  began.  The  salary  of 
the  worker  would  be  added  in  red  ink  at  the  beginning  of 
the  line,  and  the  subsequent  salary  increases  entered  at  the 
proper  point.  Termination  of  employment  would  be  in- 
dicated by  red  lines  through  the  name  and  a  red  bar  at  the 
point  in  the  chart  which  represents  the  time  the  worker  left. 
This  provides  a  record  of  service  and  salary  which  is  helpful 
in  determining  salary  increases. 

Australia  Does  It,  Too 

From  the  antipodes  comes  a  letter  which  will  interest 
readers  of  Over  My  Desk.  It  is  from  S.  Greig  Smith, 
secretary  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  of  Melbourne, 
Australia.  It  follows: 

Your  Over  My  Desk  column  in  The  Survey  for  isth  June, 
1926,  commends  the  efforts  of  a  bank  to  strengthen  business 
and  good  will  by  making  its  committee  rooms  available  for 
community  meetings  of  various  kinds,  and  suggests  that  many 
social  agencies  might,  with  advantage,  "go  and  do  likewise." 
I  am  a  long  way  "behind  the  fair"  in  commenting  now  on 
your  paragraph,  which  has  only  just  caught  my  eye,  but  I 
thought  that  you  might  be  interested  to  know  that  this  society 
has  been  following  out  the  plan  referred  to  ever  since 
November,  1924,  when  we  achieved  our  own  building  and 
consequent  better  office  accommodation.  We  cordially  invite 
and  encourage  other  social  welfare  agencies  who  desire  such 
facilities  to  hold  their  meetings  in  our  Board  Room  at  any 
time,  if  it  be  available.  During  the  last  six  months  of  1926, 
as  many  as  68  meetings  were  held,  and  during  the  past  twelve 
months  14  distinct  organizations  or  committees  have  been 
meeting  under  our  roof. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  of  assuring  you  that  I  find  your 
column  in  The  Survey  most  interesting,  inspiring  and  sug- 
gestive? 

The  literature  which  Mr.  Smith  sent  gives  an  interesting 
list  of  the  societies,  organizations  and  movements  which 
have  held  meetings  at  Morris  House  during  the  twelve 
months  according  to  the  plan  described  in  his  letter: 

C.  O.  S.  Executive  Committee,  Victorian  Baby  Health 
Centres  Council,  Free  Kindergarten  Union,  Children's  Welfare 
Association,  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children, 
Victorian  Provident  Aid  Society,  Central  Unemployment  Relief 
Committee,  Conference  on  Unemployment,  Committee  on 
Causes  and  Extent  of  Unemployment,  Case  Workers'  Con- 
ference, Melbourne  Orphanage,  Lost  Dogs'  Home,  Santa  Casa 
Rest  Home  for  Children,  Seaside  Garden  Home  for  Boys. 

Being  Under  One  Roof  Pays 

Karl  deSchweinitz,  general  secretary  of  the  Family 
Society  of  Philadelphia,  declares:  "The  social  service 
building  idea  is  a  means  of  more  effective  and  more  eco- 
nomical operation.  We  have  saved  ourselves  untold  quanti- 
ties of  time  by  all  being  together  in  one  building.  The  most 
interesting  economy  has  been  the  reduction  in  telephone 
costs  due  to  the  installation  of  tie-lines  which  a  building 
makes  possible." 

Discount  Your  Bills 

Is  your  agency  making  all  the  savings  it  might  by  dis- 
counting bills  on  which  discount  for  cash  is  allowed  by  the 
tenth  of  each  month? 
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The  Conference  Approaches 

WITH  the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work  only  two  months 
away  (May  11-18  at  Des  Moines), 
the  general  secretary  and  local  committee 
are  completing  arrangements  for  handling 
an  attendance  of  five  thousand.  Howard 
R.  Knight,  general  secretary,  visited  Des 
Moines  in  February  and  verified  with  the 
local  committee  meeting  places  of  the 
twelve  divisions  of  the  conference  and 
hotel  reservations  of  the  twenty-three  kin- 
dred groups.  The  general  meetings  will 
be  held  in  the  Shrine  Temple  and  the  divi- 
sion meetings  there  or  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood.  Headquarters  of  the  con- 
ference and  of  the  kindred  groups  will  be 
in  the  Temple. 

The  Rev.  R.  B.  MacHatton,  of  Plymouth 
Congregational  Church,  Des  Moines,  has 
been  appointed  chairman  of  a  state  com- 
mittee on  church  and  ministerial  coopera- 
tion. The  program  of  the  conference  will 
give  special  attention  to  the  rural  church 
as  a  social  force  and  the  Sunday  evening 
meeting  will  be  addressed  by  Rabbi  A.  H. 
Silver  of  Cleveland  on  The  Church  and 
Social  Justice.  A  plan  has  been  proposed 
by  Dr.  E.  H.  Lauer,  director  of  the  exten- 
sion division  of  the  state  university,  to 
send  one  member  of  each  church  within 
the  state  to  the  conference.  Governor  Ham- 
mill  has  written  the  governor  of  the  other 
states  suggesting  that  he  attend  in  person 
or  send  a  representative. 

The  usual  rate  of  fare  and  a  half  for  the 
round  trip  has  been  granted  by  the  rail- 
ways, so  that  conference  members  from  a 
distance  will  be  saved  considerable  ex- 
pense. If  you  live  in  Maine  or  Miami, 
you  may  save  enough  to  carry  you  through 
the  entire  conference  period. 

A  Real  Probation  Officer 
Wanted 

AN  examination  for  chief  probation  of- 
ficer of  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Cook 
County  (Chicago)  will  be  held  within  the 
next  two  months.  The  judges  of  the  Juve- 
nile Court  are  interested  in  securing  only 
the  best  qualified  person  for  this  position ; 
residence  is  waived,  experience  in  juvenile 
court  work  is  not  necessary.  Executive 
ability,  education  and  experience  in  social 
work,  that  gives  promise  of  successful  work 
in  one  of  the  most  highly  organized  juve- 
nile courts  in  this  country,  is  required.  The 
salary  is  established  at  $7,500  a  year.  The 
examination  is  not  conducted  under  civil 
service  auspices.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
Illinois  decided  some  years  ago  that  ap- 
pointments for  chief  probation  officer  were 
to  be  made  by  the  judge  of  the  Juvenile 
Court.  Tenure  of  office  is  for  life  or  dur- 
ing satisfactory  service.  Officers  of  the 
Juvenile  Court  are  eligible  to  the  pensions 
for  public  service  in  Cook  County.  Judge 
Arnold,  in  accordance  with  a  long  estab- 
lished practice  of  this  court,  has  asked  a 
special  citizens'  committee  to  conduct  this 
examination.  Its  members  are  Henry  P. 
Chandler,  chairman;  Rose  J.  McHugh,  sec- 
retary; D.  F.  Kelly,  Harris  A.  Dobbs  and 
Dr.  Solomon  Freehof.  Further  announce- 
ments will  be  made  within  a  short  time 


and  inquiries  may  be  addressed  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Judge's  Committee  for  the 
Selection  of  the  Court's  Chief  Probation 
Officer,  2240  West  Roosevelt  Road,  Chicago. 

Opportunities  for  Training 

THE  well-equipped  student  who  wishes 
to  undertake  intensive  training  for 
social  work  has,  this  year,  a  tempting  list 
of  fellowships  and  scholarships  for  which 
he  may  apply.  In  addition  to  those  re- 
cently announced  in  this  department  of  The 
Survey,  are  two  fellowships  offered  by 
the  Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  and 
Health  Work,  311  S.  Juniper  St.,  Philadel- 
phia: One  full  fellowship,  $1,000  in  addi- 
tion to  tuition  and  other  fees — in  associa- 
tion with  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of 
Pennsylvania,  open  only  to  college  gradu- 
ates with  the  understanding  that  at  least 
one  additional  year  will  be  spent  as  a  staff 
member  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of 
Pennsylvania;  one  full  fellowship,  $1,000 
in  addition  to  tuition  and  fees,  open  to  a 
college  graduate,  in  any  social  work  de- 
partment. The  school  offers,  too,  several 
working  scholarships  and  tuition  scholar- 
ships, the  use  of  a  loan  fund,  and  residence 
in  settlements  at  reduced  rates.  All  appli- 
cations must  be  made  by  May  15. 

TheChest  and  National  Business 

THE  American  Association  for  Com- 
munity Organization  is  studying  the 
practice  of  community  chests  in  soliciting 
contributions  from  national  business  con- 
cerns which  have  local  branch  offices.  In 
many  instances  the  branch  manager  must 
consult  the  headquarters  of  the  firm  in  a 
distant  city  before  contributing  company 
funds  to  the  local  chest  campaign.  This 
has  resulted  in  a  multiplicity  of  appeals 
which  is  proving  vexatious  to  national  busi- 
ness concerns.  The  A.A.C.O.  has  asked 
its  members  for  their  experiences  and  opin- 
ions so  that  a  uniform  procedure  can  be 
suggested  as  a  way  out  for  both  the  chest 
and  national  business. 
I 

The  Chest  in  a  Small  City 

THE  large  number  of  small-city  com- 
munity chests — 187  in  cities  of  less  than 
50,000  population — has  made  necessary  a 
special  service  offered  them  by  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  Community  Organiza- 
tion, 215  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Prin- 
ciples and  Methods  of  Organization  in 
Cities  where  Less  than  $100,000  Is  Raised 
Annually  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  pamph- 
lets being  sent  to  these  federations.  The 
A.A.C.O  has  also  prepared  and  sent  out 
to  the  small-city  chests  for  criticism  a  sim- 
ple outline  of  the  essential  duties  of  a  chest 
executive  in  a  city  raising  under  $100,000. 

Pennsylvania  Social  Workers 
Meet 

rT~HE  largest  meeting  in  the  history  of 
A  the  Pennsylvania  Conference  of  Social 
Work  was  held  in  Philadelphia  February 
9-12,  in  collaboration  with  the  annual  All- 
Philadelphia  Conference  on  Social  Work. 
Both  conferences  were  preceded  by  six  in- 
stitutes for  social  workers,  limited  to  25 
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members  each  and  out  of  a  possible  total 
enrollment  of  150  there  were  128.  The 
most  popular  courses  were  in  family  case- 
work, given  by  Margaret  E.  Rich  of  New 
York;  interpretation  of  personality  as  a 
case-work  process,  by  Betsey  Libby  of 
Philadelphia;  and  placement  and  super- 
vision of  children  in  foster  homes,  by 
Edith  M.  H.  Baylor  of  Boston.  Elections 
of  state  conference  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  were  as  follows:  President,  D.  W. 
Weist,  Scranton;  vice  presidents,  Alice 
Hill,  Harrisburg,  Judge  P.  N.  Schaffer, 
Reading,  Rev.  G.  B.  Gilbert,  Pittsburgh. 
The  Public  Charities  Association  of  Penn- 
sylvania will  continue  to  furnish  the  execu- 
tive direction  of  the  conference.  Cora  D. 
Greene  of  the  P.C.A.,  was  elected  execu- 
tive secretary. 

The  Schick  of  Araby 

THE  Board  of  Health  of  Harrison,  N. 
J.,  has  not  gone  into  the  movie  busi- 
ness, and  it  has  been  put  to  it  to  explain 
that  fact.  It  announced  recently  that  the 
Schick  test  is  used  to  determine  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  persons  to  diphtheria,  and 
that  it  is  not  a  moving  picture  nor  anything 
connected  with  the  Arabian  desert.  The 
explanation  was  thought  wise  after  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  following  letter  from  a  mother: 
"I  refuse  positively  to  permit  either  of  my 
sons  to  take  the  'Schick  test.'  I  have  read 
the  book  and  seen  the  play  and  want  you 
to  know  I  don't  approve  of  them." 

Miscellaneous 

A  PLAN  for  joint  financing  of  social  agen- 
cies in  Chicago  has  been  developed  by  the 
Committee  on  Publicity  Methods  of  the 
Chicago  Council  of  Social  Agencies  and 
will  be  presented  to  the  member  agencies  in 
the  near  future. 

MANY  WHO  SAW  the  Girl  Scout  annual 
report  of  a  year  ago  said  it  could  not  be 
improved  upon.  They  were  mistaken.  This 
year's  report  is  a  delight.  An  Indian  tap- 
estry in  color  on  a  brilliant  red  cover 
gives  the  theme  for  the  report — Girl  Scout 
Weaving  in  Average  American  Communi- 
ties and  Typical  Human  Situations.  The 
report  is  written  in  narrative  style  a  la 
Sally  Lucas  Jean,  and  is  the  story  of  one 
Margaret  who  stirred  up  the  "poky"  peo- 
ple of  Cedarvale  and  organized  a  Girl 
Scout  Troop. 

OUR  NEIGHBOR,  the  New  Republic,  has 
opened  a  bookstore.  "There  was  abundant 
counsel  against  trying  it,"  they  announce. 
"One  has  only  to  look  at  the  mortality  sta- 
tistics to  feel  afraid."  But  this  is  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  bookstore.  For  one  thing,  it 
has  a  huge  redwood  table  and  comfortable 
chairs  for  its  patrons  who  want  to  browse. 
It  caters  especially  to  New  Republic  read- 
ers in  New  York  City  and  throughout  the 
country,  by  mail.  It  will  give  book  orders 
the  intelligent  treatment  they  so  often  fail 
to  receive  and  one  may  feel  safe  in  writing 
in  "I  want  a  book  for  a  .."  The  store  is 
at  107  East  34th  Street,  New  York  City. 
DR.  HAVEN  EMERSON,  who  was  em- 
ployed by  Mayor  Nicholas  of  Boston  to 
investigate  and  recommend  improvements 
in  Boston's  program  for  the  care  of  the 
tuberculous,  has  recently  presented  frank 
and  stimulating  discussions  of  the  results 
of  his  survey.  The  Boston  Tuberculosis 
Association  has  been  given  new  courage 
and  assistance  in  forming  an  excellent  pro- 
gram for  future  activities,  and  radical 
changes  are  under  way  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  city  institutions  giving  care  to 
such  patients. 
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A  COMMITTEE  of  the  Boston  Council  of 
Social  Agencies  has  been  at  work  for  six 
months  trying  to  learn  more  about  the  care 
of  the  chronic  sick.  A  group  of  studencs 
directed  by  Dr.  Lucile  Eaves  is  engaged  in 
a  study  of  chronic  patients  cared  for  by 
the  Community  Health  Association,  and 
other  studies  based  on  hospital  social-serv- 
ice records  are  planned. 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  Training  School 
at  Morganza  was  recently  destroyed  by 
fire  at  night.  The  loss  is  estimated  at 
$250,000. 

A  FILE  of  all  social-service  jobs  to  be 
filled  and  of  all  social  workers  wishing 
jobs  has  been  instituted  by  the  Community 
Council  of  St.  Louis,  with  Eleanor  Myers 
in  charge. 

FINAL  AMALGAMATION  of  the  Social 
Service  Club  of  Maryland  and  the  Mary- 
land State  Conference  of  Social  Work  took 
effect  with  the  election  of  the  state  confer- 
ence officers  who  took  office  in  January: 
President,  Ignatius  Bjurlee,  principal  of 
the  School  for  the  Deaf,  Frederick,  Md. 
Other  officers  include  Anna  D.  Ward  and 
Ruth  M.  Tingley,  Family  Welfare  Associa- 
tion, Baltimore;  Paul  T.  Beisser,  Henry 
Watson  Children's  Aid  Association,  Balti- 
more; Howard  C.  Hill,  Prisoner's  Aid 
Association  of  Maryland;  Mary  M.  Woot- 
ton,  Child  Labor  Bureau;  Dorothy  Kahn, 
Hebrew  Benevolent  Society,  Baltimore; 
Beulah  Hunt,  Children's  Aid  Society  of 
Talbot  County. 

THE  JOHN  HOWARD  CENTER,  the 
new  Home  of  the  Prisoners'  Aid  Associa- 
tion of  Maryland,  was  opened  in  Balti- 
more recently.  It  serves  released  prison- 
ers, probationers,  and  other  men  in  need 
of  assistance  in  the  way  of  employment  and 
home  and  cooperates  with  other  agencies 
engaged  in  Big  Brother  work. 

THE  SOCIAL  WORKERS  STUDY  CLUB 
of  Youngstown,  has  been  following  a  differ- 
ent plan  of  meetings  this  year.  Each 
monthly  meeting  has  been  scheduled  at  a 
different  agency  headquarters. 

AMERICA  has  121  legally  constituted 
foundations  for  altruistic  purposes.  A  re- 
cent bulletin  of  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion summarizes  the  purpose  of  each,  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  responsible 
officer.  For  copies,  address  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  130  East  22  Street,  New 
York  City. 

KATHERINE  D.  HARDWICK  will  con- 
duct ten  conferences  for  public  health 
nurses  at  the  Simmons  College  School  of 
Social  Service,  Boston.  Directors  of  Bos- 
ton social  agencies  will  assist  her  in  ac- 
quainting the  nurses  with  resources  avail- 
able for  the  assistance  of  needy  patients. 

FLORENCE  TAYLOR  (Mrs.  Graham 
Romeyn  Taylor)  has  been  giving  half  time 
recently  to  the  headquarters  office  of  the 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers, 
assisting  Dorothea  deSchweinitz. 

J.  B.   GWIN,   staff   assistant  to   the   vice- 
chairman  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  post- 
scribes  a  recent  letter:  "Hello,  K!     Have 
just  returned  from  disaster  work  in  Flor- 
ida.   That  task  is  almost  completed." 

LOUISE  STRACHAN,  director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Child  Health  Education, 
National  Tuberculosis  Association,  ad- 
dressed the  annual  meeting  of  the  Iowa 
Tuberculosis  Association  in  Des  Moines  in 
February  and  conferred  with  members  of  a 
special  committee  of  the  Iowa  State  Teach- 
ers Association  concerning  a  study  of  how 


the  colleges  and  normal  training  schools  in 
Iowa  meet  the  requirements  of  the  physi- 
cal education  law  in  preparing  teachers 
for  school  health  instruction. 
MEDALS  for  "distinguished  social  service 
to  the  city  of  New  York"  were  awarded 
this  year  at  the  seventh  annual  Better 
Times  dinner  to  Robert  W.  deForest  and 
Gov.  Alfred  E.  Smith,  both  of  whom  have 
the  additional  and  unique  distinction  of 
being  native-born  New  Yorkers. 

RAYMOND  CLAPP  has  been  appointed 
to  succeed  Rowland  Haynes  as  director 
of  the  Cleveland  Welfare  Federation.  Mr. 
Clapp  has  for  several  years  been  on  the 
staff  of  the  Welfare  Federation  as  secre- 
tary of  the  Budget  Committee  and  assis- 
tant to  the  director.  William  I.  Lacy  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Clapp. 

Elections  and  Appointments 

BESS  B.  ALLEN,  formerly  executive  secretary, 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Tuberculosis  Association,  as 
Red  Cross  social  worker.  National  Sanatarium, 
Marion,  Ind. 

LOUISE  BARKER  as  psychologist,  Women's 
Protective  Association,  Cleveland,  succeeding  El- 
eanor Rowland  Wembridge,  who  has  recently 
been  appointed  referee  of  the  Juvenile  Court. 
KATHERINE  BEASLEY,  formerly  executive 
secretary.  Humboldt  County  (Cal.)  Dept.  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  as  executive  of  the  newly  organized 
Contra  Costa  County  (Cal.)  Social  Service  Dept., 
with  headquarters  in  Martinez. 
EDITH  BENGSTON,  formerly  assistant  at  Ken- 
osha  (Wis.)  Social  Service  League,  as  general 
secretary,  Oshkosh  (Wis.)  Bureau  of  Family 

OLIVIA    BROOKS    as   a   member    of   the   staff, 
Boston   Children's  Aid  Association. 
F.    E.    BURLESON   as   executive   secretary,    San 
Antonio   Community   Chest. 

REV.  R.  P.  DOREMUS  as  president,  Gloucester 
(Mass.)  Associated  Charities. 

DR.  A.  GRANT  FLEMING,  managing  director 
of  the  Anti-Tuberculosis  and  General  Health 
League  of  Montreal,  as  acting  director  of  the 
newly  created  Dept.  of  Preventive  Medicine,  Mc- 
Gill  University. 

ELIZABETH  M.  FIHE  as  assistant  state's  attor- 
ney, Illinois,  assigned  to  the  Chicago  Juvenile 
Court. 

MADELEINE  FOSTER  as  caseworker,  assisting 
in  the  examination  and  classification  of  prisoners, 
Mass.  Dept.  of  Mental  Diseases. 
LOUISE  FRYE,  formerly  executive  secretary, 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Chapter,  A.R.C.,  as  field  rep- 
resentative, A.R.C..  for  western  North  Carolina. 
MARGARET  GILBERT,  formerly  on  the  staff 
of  the  Pacific  Branch,  A.R.C.,  as  executive  secre- 
tary. Los  Angeles  Chapter,  A.R.C. 
HENRY  S.  GODFREY  as  publicity  secretary, 
New  York  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association. 
CORA  D.  GREEN  as  educational  secretary, 
Public  Charities  Association  of  Pennsylvania, 
succeeding  Ernest  H.  Cole. 

CONSTANCE     HANNA,     formerly     with     the 
Cleveland  Association  for  Crippled  and  Disabled, 
to  the   staff  of  the   Ohio   State   Dept.   of   Health, 
Division  of  Crippled  Children. 
MARGARET    HAYDEN    as    visitor,    Assoc.    of 
Family   Welfare,   Fall  River,   Mass. 
MARGUERITE   HASKELL   as   president   Glou- 
cester  (Mass.)    S.P.C.C. 

WILLIAM  F.  HIGBY,  formerly  executive  secre- 
tary, San  Francisco  Tuberculosis  Association,  as 
secretary  of  the  Dept.  of  Social  Work,  San 
Francisco  Community  Chest. 

FLORENCE  KELLEY  as  educational  secretary, 
Cambridge  (Mass.)  Anti-Tuberculosis  Association, 
succeeding   Mildred   MacDonaJd. 
HELEN  KINOUIST  as  secretary,    Social    Serv- 
ice  Exchange,   Sioux  City,  la. 
ISABEL   L.   LAW,  R.N.,  as  assistant  secretary, 
Bronx    Committee,    New    York    Tuberculosis    and 
Health   Association,  succeeding  Frances  Sloane, 
EDWARD  D.  LYNDE,  formerly  associate  direc- 
tor,   Cleveland    Associated    Charities,    as    general 
secretary,  succeeding  James  F.  Jackson,  deceased. 
LEO    MCCARTHY    as    office    manager    of    the 
Community    Council    of    St.    Louis    and    manager 
of  the  Central  Purchasing  Bureau. 
MARGARET    McCARTHY    as    hospital     social 
worker.  IT.   S.  Naval  Hospital,  Chelsea,  Mass. 
GEORGE  E.  McDONALD  as  director  municipal 
welfare  department,  Gloucester,  Mass. 
SUSAN   MARCH   as   Sheppard-Towner  nurse  in 
Geuaga  County,  Ohio. 

PAUL  MEINAM  as  executive  secretary,  San 
Francisco  Tuberculosis  Association,  succeeding 
'Villiam  F.  Higby. 

ELIZABETH  K.  MORRISON,  for  five  years 
with  the  Y.W.C.A.  in  Shanghai  as  general  sec- 
retary, Central  Branch,  Chicago  Y.W.C.A. 


LITERATURE 


CHILD  HEALTH  IN  SMALL  COMMON- 

ITIES — Bulletins  describing  the  Common- 
wealth Fund  child  health  demonstrations — 
two  in  small  cities,  two  in  rural  counties. 
No.  1,  Program  and  Policies.  No.  2,  Marion 
County,  Ore.  No.  3,  Athens,  Ga.  No.  4, 
Progress  Report.  Mailed  free  on  application 
to  Director  of  Publications,  Room  1648,  370 
Seventh  Avenue.  New  York. 

THE  SCHOOL  PARENT  —Keeps  in  touch 
with  events  in  the  New  York  Public  Schools 
and  Parents  Associations  weekly  in  The 
School  Parent.  Send  subscription  price  of 
$1.00  to  the  United  Parents  Association  of 
Greater  New  York.  152  W.  42nd  Street, 
New  York  City. 

FINANCIAL  FEDERATIONS— by  William 

J.  Norton.  Reprints  of  five  articles  which 
appeared  in  The  Survey,  II 922  and  1 923.  Many 
puzzling  questions  answered  by  the  director 
of  the  Detroit  Community  Fund.  Price  25 
cents  a  copy.  The  Survey,  112  E.  19th 
St.,  New  York. 

EAST  BY  WEST— A  special  number  of  Sur- 
vey  Graphic  devoted  entirely  to  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  in 
America  and  at  home.  An  excellent  back- 
ground for  the  newspaper  despatches  of  to- 
day. Original  price  50  cents — now  25  cents 
a  copy.  Survey  Graphic,  112  E.  19th  St., 
New  York. 

CITY  HEALTH-A  special  number  of  Sur- 
vey Graphic  giving  a  well  rounded  picture 
of  the  status  of  the  fight  for  public  health 
in  our  cities  large  and  small  with  sugges- 
tions of  ways  in  which  the  layman  can  help. 
Original  price  50  cents — now  25  cents  a 
copy.  Survey  Graphic,  112  E.  19th  St., 
New  York. 

WILLIAM  F.  OGBURN,  of  the  faculty  of  Col- 
umbia    University,     as     professor     of     sociology, 
University  of  Chicago,  effective  July  1'. 
PURCELLE    PECK    as    itinerant    instructor    in 
home  hygiene.  A.R.C.,  in  the  Pacific  area. 
MARY  C.  PUTNAM,   R.N.,  as  executive  secre- 
tary,  Bristol   County    (Mass.)    Public  Health   As- 
sociation, succeeding  Daisy  M.  Hanscom,  R.N. 
E.   RADDER   as    publicity   secretary,    Erie    Com- 
munity Chest. 

RUTH  ROBINSON  as  substitute  director,  West 
Newton  (Mass.)  Community  Center,  succeeding 
Hattiemae  Austin. 

JENNIE  THOMPSON  SANDERSON,  formerly 
with   the   Boston    Dispensary,   as   case   supervisor, 
Florence  Crittenden  League  of  Boston. 
EDITH     SAWYER,     for    ten    years    with    the 
Y.W.C.A.    in    Shanghai,    as    general    secretary, 
Central    Branch,   Chicago  Y.W.C.A. 
MRS.    SAMUEL    SILVERMAN    (formerly   Ray 
Ruth    Sohn)    as    a    member    of    the   staff,    Jewish 
Orphans'  Home,  Palms,  Calif. 
R.   WEBB    SPARKS,   formerly  director  of   pro- 
motion,   Indianapolis    Chamber    of    Commerce,    as 
director  of   publicity,   Community   Welfare,   Inc., 
St.  Paul. 

HELEN  STORY,  who  has  been  acting  case 
supervisor,  Family  Service  Organization,  Louis- 
ville, as  general  secretary  Norfolk  United  Chari- 
ties. 

H.  MARGARET  WHITCOMB,  formerly  chief 
probation  officer,  Helena,  Ark.,  as  field  represen- 
tative, A.R.C.,  for  Northern  Oklahoma. 


Resignations 


F.  T.  LANE,  for  the  past  five  years  executive 
secretary,  Urban  League  of  Kansas  City,  has 
resigned  to  take  charge  of  a  loan  campaign  or- 
ganized by  local  Negroes. 

EMILY  SIMS  MARCONNIER  and  William 
Dings  from  the  publicity  department.  Community 
Fund.  St.  Louis. 

JUANITA    D.    MENHINICH    as    director.    Red 
Cross   Service,   U.    S.   Veterans'    Hospital,   Kings- 
bridge  Road,  New  York  City. 
DOROTHY    PHILBRICK   as   field    director,    U. 
S.  Naval  Hospital,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 


Deaths 


GENKVA  BATEMAN.  formerly  on  the  staffs  of 

the  Illinois  Children's  Home  and  Aid  Society,  the 
Juvenile  Court  and  the  American  Red  Cross,  died 
on  January  29. 

MRS.  WALTER  LARGE,  prominent  in  Red 
Cross  work  and  instrumental  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Westchester  County  (N.  Y.)  Coun- 
cil of  Social  Agencies. 

DR.  EDGAR  THOMPSON  SHIELDS,  formerly 
chief  of  the  Tuberculosis  Clinics,  Pennsylvania 
State  Dept.  of  Health. 


7TF  YOU  will  write  immediately,  it  is  not 
JL  too  late  to  apply  for  one  of  the  $1,200 
fellowships    to   be   awarded  in  April  to 
individuals  in  the  following  groups:   (1) 
graduates  of  accredited  colleges,  (2)  visit- 
ing teachers,  (3)  probation  officers,  (4)  stu- 
dents from  foreign  countries,  and  (5)  so- 
cial workers  with   experience,   including 
those  desiring  special  preparation  in 
the  psychiatric  field. 
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Two-year  course  leading  to  M.A.  Degree 

Preparation  for  Social  Case  Work 
and  Social  Research 

For  Social  Economics  circulars  apply  to  Registrar 

JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY 
BALTIMORE,    MARYLAND 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL 
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GRADUATE  TRAINING 
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SOFT  COAL  AND  HARD  FACTS 
(Continued  from   page   774) 


the  mines.  But  while  the  depletion  of  the  older  coal  seams, 
improvements  in  transportation,  the  swifter  development  of 
mechanization,  were  all  tending  to  give  the  non-union  oper- 
ators in  the  newer  fields  a  competitive  advantage  over  the 
miners'  allies  in  the  older  fields,  the  present  leadership  of 
the  union  has  seemed  to  build  its  entire  policy  upon  a  variant 
of  the  slogan  under  which  the  British  miners  recently  went 
to  default,  "Not  a  penny  off  the  pay,  not  a  minute  on  the 
day." 

With  unemployment  and  intermittent  employment  rife 
throughout  the  older  fields,  the  union  has  stood  pat  on  the 
$7.50  minimum  rate  established  by  President  Wilson's  Bitu- 
minous Coal  Commission  in  1920.  As  a  result,  many  of  the 
union-controlled  operators  have  had  to  shut  down  com- 
pletely or  to  work  their  mines  only  when  the  market  made 
it  possible  for  them  to  pay  their  bills.  The  union  has  with- 
drawn the  charters  of  a  number  of  its  own  locals  where  the 
men,  rather  than  go  without  work,  agreed  to  work  below 
the  scale,  and  a  number  of  their  greatest  former  allies,  like 
the  Consolidation  and  Pittsburgh  coal  companies,  after 
shutting  down  many  of  their  mines  completely  for  a  time, 
finally  declared  their  agreement  with  the  union  defunct 
and  reopened  under  individual  agreements  with  miners  who 
were  willing  to  disregard  the  contract  scale  (see  The  Sur- 
vey, July  i,  1926). 

There  has  been  no  evidence  of  an  effective  desire  on  the 
part  of  either  the  miners'  union  or  the  operators  in  the 
older  fields  to  set  up  any  joint  machinery  for  analyzing  their 
joint  problems  and  devising  a  realistic  program  for  solving 
it.  They  have  drifted  along  with  an  ostrich-like  disregard 
for  the  great  economic  shift  to  the  newer  non-union  fields, 
which  has  left  hundreds  of  old  mining  villages  desolate  and 
converted  the  equipment  of  many  an  old  but  far  from 
exhausted  mine  into  junk.  The  miners  and  operators  in 
conference  in  Miami  sprung  upon  one  another  hastily  con- 
sidered schemes  for  a  sliding  wage-scale  based  upon  wages 
in  the  non-union  mines,  or  for  some  kind  of  permanent  joint 
committee  empowered  to  employ  lawyers,  engineers,  rail- 
road experts  and  other  advisers  to  secure  "conditions  that 
will  give  a  proper  return  to  capital  and  advance  the  living 
standards  of  employes;  reduce  hazards;  promote  a  sales 
policy  to  destroy  the  practice  of  selling  below  cost  of  produc- 
tion; work  for  readjustment  of  freight-rates  and  cooperate 
in  legislative  matters."  But,  these  proposals  came  to  noth- 
ing. The  joint  scale  sub-committee,  appointed  to  draft  a 
new  contract  supplanting  the  Jacksonville  agreement,  re- 
ported itself  hopelessly  deadlocked.  Eight  days  after  its 
organization,  the  conference  adjourned  sine  die. 

Phil  H.  Penna,  formerly  president  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  who  represented  an  important  group 
of  operators  at  Miami,  solemnly  pronounced  a  judgment 
which  if  it  had  come  from  an  outsider  would  probably  have 
provoked  even  his  resentment.  "It  seems,"  he  declared  to 
his  fellow  conferees,  "that  we  are  incapable  of  conducting 
this  business.  We  should  have  someone  come  in  from  the 
outside  and  do  it  for  us."  But  who  is  there  to  come  in? 
In  1924,  a  presidential  election  year,  Secretaries  Hoover  and 
Davis  intervened  to  prevent  a  rupture  that  threatened  to 
embarrass  the  federal  administration  on  the  eve  of  a  na- 
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tional  campaign.  This  is  not  a  presidential  year.  Besides, 
the  great  economic  shift  which  in  1924  had  not  as  yet 
definitely  tilted  the  scales,  has  now  so  firmly  established 
the  newer  non-union  fields  in  command  of  the  market  that 
a  suspension  in  the  older  fields  will  probably  cause  no  fatal 
inconvenience  to  consumers,  especially  since  many  of  the 
great  vertical  industries,  like  the  Ford  Motor  Company  and 
United  States  Steel,  command  an  adequate  supply  on  their 
own  terms.  Moreover,  these  vast  companies  whose  influence 
upon  public  opinion  is  great,  are  conspicuously  non-union 
and  their  alliance  in  principle  will  tend  to  strengthen  the 
morale  of  the  operators  in  the  newer  fields  and  deprive 
the  miners  of  one  of  their  greatest  moral  assets.  Mark 
Hanna  and  William  McKinley  helped  to  establish  the 
miners'  union,  convinced  that  collective  bargaining  was  to 
the  advantage  of  the  industry  and  the  consuming  public. 
Their  successors,  either  through  indifference  or  conviction, 
are  helping  to  destroy  it.  It  is  this  shift  in  the  control  of 
public  policy  concurrent  with  the  great  economic  shift  that 
has  created  the  situation  implicit  in  Mr.  Penna's  statement. 
If  a  strike  comes,  as  now  seems  inevitable,  its  greatest 
initial  hardships  will  be  visited  upon  the  union  miners  who 
with  their  families  number  some  million  and  a  half  human 
beings,  upon  some  thousands  of  independent  operators,  and 
upon  the  small  communities  in  which  their  mines  are 
located.  The  miners'  union  and  the  machinery  of  collective 
bargaining  which  is  the  growth  of  generations  may  be  tem- 
porarily shattered.  But  the  whole  drift  of  modern  man- 
agement makes  the  organization  of  the  workers  an  economic 
necessity.  To  assume  that  the  miners  in  the  unorganized 
fields  will  indefinitely  submit  to  arbitrary  discipline  and 
arbitrary  control  of  their  wages  would  be  to  ignore  the 
entire  history  of  the  industry.  For  lack  of  statesmanlike 
leadership  either  in  the  industry  or  at  Washington,  the 
prospect  is  that  the  industry  will  have  to  fight  itself  back 
to  the  opportunity  which,  since  1924  more  particularly,  it 
has  been  squandering.  And  for  this,  not  only  the  miners 
and  the  operators,  but  the  entire  public  will  have  to  pay  an 
incalculable  price. 


SEEING  RED  IN  CANTON 
(Continued  from  page  776) 


million  pounds  sterling  from  the  imperial  government  has 
not  covered  the  loss  to  British  shipping  and  trade.  Yet  many 
Hongkong  residents  still  assume,  comments  Colonel  Malone 
in  his  New  China,  the  report  of  an  investigation  just  pub- 
lished in  London  by  the  Independent  Labour  Party,  "that 
trading  relations  can  be  improved  and  the  safety  of  the 
handful  of  British  dwelling  among  millions  of  Chinese 
secured  by  the  sending  of  punitive  expeditions  against 
Chinese  cities." 

Americans  still  enjoy  a  residue  of  respect  and  affection  in 
China  from  the  return  of  the  Boxer  Indemnity.  Many 
thinking  Chinese  now  realize  that  America  has  let  herself  be 
drawn  into  the  joint-memoranda,  joint-notes  and  warnings, 
and  joint-representations  of  the  other  powers.  Yet  they  dare 
to  believe  that  America  can  still  act  independently.  It  is  not 
too  late  to  take  an  independent  stand. 

Canton,  November  23,  1926 
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SMITH  COLLEGE  SCHOOL 

For 

SOCIAL  WORK 

Courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Social 
Science  preparing   for   positions   in    child    guid- 
ance   clinics,    schools,    hospitals,    and    social 
work  in  family  and  children's  fields 

An   eight   weeks'   course   for  experienced 
social  workers 

A  six  weeks'  seminar  for  teachers  and 
school  deans 

Numerous    fellowships  covering 

all   expenses,   internships   and 

scholarships     paying     part 

maintenance    during    the 

s  e  c  o  n  d    session    are 

available 

For  catalogue  and  information  address 

THE  DIRECTOR 
COLLEGE  HALL  8,  NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 


The  Training 
School 


"  for  Jewish 
Social  Work 


Offers  a  fifteen  months'  course  of  study  in  Jewish 
Family  Case  Work,  Child  Care,  Community  Centers, 
Federations  and  Health  Centers. 

Several  scholarships  and  fellowships  ranging  from 
$250  to  $1500  are  available  for  especially  qualified 
students. 

The   Spring   Quarter   Begins    March   28,    1927 
For  information,  address  The  Director 

THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

For 

JEWISH  SOCIAL  WORK 

(Initiated  by  the  National  Conference  of  Jewish  Social  Service) 
210  WEST  9 1ST  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE 

— President,  Margaret  Sanger,  104  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  Objects:  To  edu- 
cate American  people  in  the  various  aspects 
of  the  dangers  of  uncontrolled  procreation; 
to  establish  centers  where  married  persons 
may  receive  contraceptive  advice  from  duly 
licensed  physicians.  Life  membership  $1.00; 
Birth  Control  Review  (monthly  magazine) 
$2.00  per  year. 


AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSO>- 
CIATION— Alice  L.  Edwards,  executive 
secretary,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  com- 
munity. Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home 
Economics:  office  of  editor,  617  Mills  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  of  business  manager, 
1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CON- 
TROL OF  CANCER— Dr.      George      A. 

Soper,  managing  director,  25  West  43rd 
Street.  New  York.  To  collect,  collate  and 
disseminate  information  concerning  the  symp- 
toms, diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention. 
Publications  free  on  request.  Annual  mem- 
bership dues,  $5.00. 


AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION—370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
To  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the 
social  hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound 
sex  education;  to  combat  prostitution  and  sex 
delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to 
advise  in  organization  of  state  and  local 
social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 


CHILD  WELFARE  COMMITTEE  OF 
AMERICA,  Inc.— 730  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York.  To  secure  home  life  for  normal 
dependent  children  in  preference  to  insti- 
tutions; to  secure  Mothers  Allowance  laws 
in  states  having  none;  to  urge  adequate  ap- 
propriations for  home  aid;  to  promote  proper 
laws  affecting  adoption,  boarding  out  and 
placing  out  of  dependent  children;  to  aid 
in  the  enforcement  of  these  laws.  States 
Council  of  Committee  comprises  volunteer 
representatives  in  practically  every  state. 
Sophie  Irene  Loeb,  President;  Governor 
Alfred  E.  Smith,  Honorary  President; 
Margaret  Woodrow  Wilson,  First  Vice- 
President;  Edward  Fisher  Brown,  Executive 
Secretary. 


CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF 
AMERICA— C.  C.  Carstens,  director.  130 
E.  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  A  league 
of  children's  agencies  and  institutions  to  se- 
cure improved  standards  and  methods  in 
their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also  cooper- 
ates with  other  children's  agencies,  cities, 
states,  churches,  fraternal  orders  and  other 
civic  groups  to  work  out  worth-while  results 
in  phases  of  child  welfare  in  which  they  are 
interested. 


THE  CHILDREN'S  VILLAGE,  INCOR- 
PORATED— Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudson,  New 
York.  A  national,  non-sectarian  training 
school  scientifically  equipped  for  the  study, 
education  and  development  of  problem  boys 
and  girls,  on  commitment  and  by  private 
arrangement — ages  7  to  16.  Supported  large- 
ly by  voluntary  contributions.  For  further 
information  address  Leon  C.  Faulkner,  Man- 
aging Director. 


COUNCIL    OF    WOMEN    FOR    HOME 

MISSIONS— 156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
Composed  of  22  Protestant  national  women's 
mission  boards.  Florence  E.  Quinlan,  Exec- 
utive Secretary. 

Work  among  Farm  and  Cannery  Migrants, 

Summer     service     for     college     students, 

Laura  H.   Parker,   Executive  Supervisor. 
Bureau  of  Reference  for  Migrating  People, 

follow-up  of   New    Americans,    Raymond 

E.   Cole,   Executive. 

(In    answering    advert 


EYE  SIGHT  CONSERVATION  COUN- 
CIL OF  AMERICA— L.  W.  Wallace, 
President;  Guy  A.  Henry,  General- Director, 
Times  Bldg.,  New  York.  Conducts  a  na- 
tional educational  campaign  to  promote  eye 
hygiene.  Urges  correction  of  eye  defects, 
protection  against  hazards,  proper  lighting. 
Comprehensive  publications — lantern  slides — 
lecture  material.  Cooperation  of  social 
agencies  invited. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN 

AMERICA— Constituted  by  28  Protestant 
communions.  Rev.  C.  S.  Macfarland  and 
Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  Gen.  See's;  105  E.  22nd 
St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Dept.  of  Research  and  Education,  Rev.  F. 

£.  Johnson,   Sec'y. 

Commissions:  Church  and  Social  Service, 
Rev.  W.  M.  Tippy,  Sec'y;  International 
Justice  and  Goodwill:  Rev.  S.  L.  Gulick, 
Sec'y;  Church  and  Race  Relations:  Dr. 
G.  E.  Haynes,  Sec'y. 

GIRLS        FRIENDLY        SOCIETY       IN 

AMERICA— 15  East  40th  Street,  New  York. 
Girls  and  women  working  together  to  uphold 
Christian  standards  of  daily  living  in  the 
home,  in  the  business  world,  and  in  the 
community.  Numbers  nearly  60,000,  with 
branches  in  44  states. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE-Trains  Negro  and 
Indian  youth  for  community  service.  Ad- 
vanced courses:  agriculture,  builders,  busi- 
ness, home-economics,  normal.  Publishes 
"Southern  Workman"  and  free  material  on 
Negro  problems.  J.  E.  Gregg,  principal. 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  METHODS  OF 
PREVENTING  DELINQUENCY— 

Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  executive  director, 
50  East  42nd  Street,  New  York.  To  pro- 
mote the  adoption  of  sound  methods  in  this 
field,  with  particular  reference  to  psychiatric 
clinics,  visiting  teacher  work,  and  training 
for  these  and  similar  services ;  to  conduct 
related  studies,  education  and  publication; 
and  to  interpret  the  work  of  the  Common- 
wealth Fund  Program  for  the  Prevention  of 
Delinquency. 


The  Teeth  Gnasher 


"  IV[ R"     WADE?ICK      frequently 

iVJ.  viewed  with  alarm  and 
almost  daily  stood  aghast."* 

You  know  the  type — the  profes- 
sional teeth  gnasher.  He  damns  every- 
thing from  bolshevism  to  the  Repub- 
lican Party.  He  wants  back  the  good 
old  days  when  people  were  pure  and 
noble  and  witches  were  burned  at  the 
stake.  To  him  social  workers  are 
meddlesome  uplifters  and  psychiatrists, 
if  he  has  heard  of  them,  dangerous 
faddists. 

This  twice-a-month  page  is  aimed 
at  the  teeth  gnasher.  If  he  should,  in 
a  weak  moment,  investigate  the  work 
of  any  of  the  organizations  listed  here, 
he  would  discover  that  social  work  is 
not  an  emotional  outlet  for  sentimen- 
talists. It  is  a  program  of  constructive 
action,  backed  by  sound  research. 

The  teeth  gnasher  is  a  challenge  to 
every  social  worker.  When  next  you 
meet  one  make  it  your  personal  re- 
sponsibility to  get  him  interested  in 
the  work  of  any  one  of  these  social 
agencies. 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUN 
WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCI/ 
TIONS— Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  presiden 
Miss  Mabel  Cratty,  general  secretary,  6( 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Th 
organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executi' 
and  traveling  secretaries  to  cover  work 
the  United  States  in  1,034  local  Y.  V 
C.  A.'s  on  behalf  of  the  industrial,  busines 
student,  foreign  born,  Indian.  Colored  ar 
younger  girls.  It  has  159  American  seer 
taries  at  work  in  49  centres  in  the  Orier 
Latin  America  and  Europe. 


NATIONAL  CHILD   LABOR  COMMI1 

TEE  Wiley  H.  Swift,  acting  general  seer 
tary,  215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  1 
improve  child  labor  legislation;  to  condu 
investigation  in  local  communities;  to  advi: 
on  administration;  to  furnish  information.  A 
nual  membership,  $2.  $5.  $10,  $25  and  $1( 
includes  monthy  publication,  "The  America 
Child." 


NATIONAL   CHILD   WELFARE  ASSC 

CIATION,  INC.  (est.  1912,  incorp.  1914 
70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  (tel.  Chelsea  8774 
Promotes  as  its  chief  object  the  building  i 
character  in  the  children  of  America  throus 
the  harmonious  development  of  their  bodie 
minds,  and  spirits.  Its  method  is,  in  c 
operation  with  other  organizations,  to  ori 
inate  and  disseminate  educational  material  i 
the  form  of  posters,  books,  bulletins,  chart 
slides,  and  insignia.  Through  its  "Knigi 
hood  of  Youth"  it  provides  homes,  schoo 
and  church  schools  with  a  method  of  cha 
acter  training  through  actual  practice.  Of 
cers:  Dr.  John  H.  Finley.  Pres.;  Charli 
F.  Powlison,  Gen.  Sec'y. 


THE    NATIONAL    COMMITTEE    FO1 
MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC.-Dr.  Willia 

H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charli 
P.  Emerson,  president;  Dr.  Frankwood  1 
Williams,  medical  director;  Dr.  Clarence 
D' Alton,  executive  assistant;  Clifford  V 
Beers,  secretary;  370  Seventh  Avenue,  Ne 
York  City.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygien 
mental  and  nervous  disorders,  feeblemindo 
ness,  epilepsy,  inebriety,  delinquency,  an 
other  mental  problems  in  human  behavio 
education,  industry,  psychiatric  social  ser 
ice,  etc.  "Mental  Hygiene,"  quarterly,  $3.C 
a  year;  "Mental  Hygiene  Bulletin,"  montl 
ly.  $.50  a  year. 


NATIONAL    COMMITTEE    FOR    TH1 
PREVENTION     OF     BLINDNESS- 

Lewis  H.  Carris,  managing  director;  Mr 
Winifred  Hathaway,  associate  director;  D 
B.  Franklin  Royer,  medical  director,  an 
Miss  Eleanor  P.  Brown,  secretary;  3? 
Seventh  Ave.,  New  York.  Objects:  To  fu 
nish  information,  exhibits,  lantern  slide 
lectures,  personal  service  for  local  organiz; 
tions  and  legislation,  publish  literature  c 
movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cos 
Includes  New  York  State  Committee. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIA1 

WORK— John  A.  Lapp,  president,  Chicag. 
111.;  Howard  R.  Knight,  secretary,  277  I 
Long  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  conferenc 
is  an  organization  to  discuss  the  principle 
of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  tt 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Eac 
year  it-  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publish* 
in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  tti 
meeting  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletii 
The  fifty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Coi 
ference  will  be  held  in  Des  Moines,  low; 
May  11-18,  1927.  Proceedings  are  sent  fre 
of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  c 
a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 


NATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  PARENT: 
AND     TEACHERS-Mrs.   A.  H.  Reev< 

President,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Watkins,  Executiv 
Secretary,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W 
Washington,  D.  C.  To  develop  cooperatio: 
between  home  and  school,  and  an  informei 
public  opinion  which  will  secure  highest  ad 
vantages  for  all  children. 


*Mr.    Podd    by    Freeman    Tilden    (Macmillan). 
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NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSO- 
CIATION—370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
Dr.  Theobald  Smith,  president;  Dr.  I^insly 
R.  Williams,  managing  director.  Pamphlets 
on  methods  and  program  for  the  prevention 
of  tuberculosis.  Publications  sold  and  distri- 
buted through  state  associations  in  every 
state.  Journal  of  tiie  Outdoor  Life,  popular 
monthly  magazine,  $2.00  a  year;  American 
Review  of  Tuberculosis,  medical  journal, 
$8.00  a  year;  and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house 
organ,  free. 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE- For   social 

service  among  Negroes.  L.  Rollings  worth 
Wood,  pres. ;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec, 
sec'y;  127  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Estab- 
lishes committees  of  white  and  colored  people 
to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains 
Negro  social  workers.  Publishes  "Oppor- 
tunity"— a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 

LEAGUE — Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  honor- 
ary president;  Miss  Rose  Schneiderman, 
president;  247  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York; 
Miss  Elizabeth  Christman,  secretary.  311 
South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands 
for  self-government  in  the  workshop  through 
organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  of 
industrial  legislation.  Information  given. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION 
ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA — 


315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Joseph 
Lee,  president;  H.  S..  Braucher,  secretary. 
Special  attention  given  to  organization  of 
year-round  municipal  recreation  systems.  In- 
formation available  on  playground  and  com- 
munity center  activities  and  administration. 

THE    RELIGIOUS    MOTION    PICTURE 

FOUNDATION,  Inc.— William  E.  Har- 
mon, Pres.;  W.  Burke  Harmon,  Vice-Pres. ; 
Mary  Beattie  Brady,  Treas.;  Estelle  Merrill, 
Sec.;  140  Nassau  Street,  New  York.  Pro- 
ducers and  distributors  of  simple,  short 
motion  pictures  designed  strictly  for  church 
use  as  part  of  a  regular  service.  One  of 
the  activities  of  the  Harmon  Foundation. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION  -  For   the 

Improvement  of  Living  Conditions — John  M. 
Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
Departments:  Charity  Organization.  Delin- 
quency and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statis- 
tics, Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to 
the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form 
some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its 
work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

ST.  ANDREW'S  CONVALESCENT 

HOSPITAL— 237  East  17th  St..  New 
York  City.  Provides  rest,  good  food,  and 
refined  surroundings  for  business  women  re- 


cuperating from  illness  or  operation.  Sun 
porch  overlooking  Park.  Guests  are  free  to 
attend  outside  clinics  for  treatments,  and 
may  receive  visitors  daily.  Condition  on 
admission  must  not  endanger  or  annoy  others. 
Chronic  and  aged  patients  are  not  eligible. 
Rates:  dormitory,  $5.00;  private  rooms 
$10.00  to  $20.00  a  week;  or  adjusted  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  Capacity,  30  beds. 
House  open  from  Octeber  to  May. 

St.  Andrew's  Rest,  Country  Branch, 
Woodcliff  Lake,  Bergen  County,  New  Jersey 
(Telephone,  Park  Ridge  152).  Capacity,  18 
beds.  Open  from  May  15th  to  October. 

Apply  to  Sister  in  Charge  (Telephone, 
Ashland  4728).  Episcopal  Sisters  of  St. 
John  Baptist. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for 
the  training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment 
in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  alt  phases 
of  the  race  problem  and  of  the  Tuskegee 
idea  and  methods;  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin- 
cipal; W.  H.  Carter,  treasurer;  A.  L.  Holsey, 
secretary,  Tuskegee  Institute,  Ala. 

WORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF 

AMERICA  —  a  cooperative  Educational 
Agency  for  the  promotion  of  Adult  Educa- 
tion among  Industrial  Workers.  476  West 
24th  Street,  New  York  City.  Spencer  Miller, 
Jr.,  Secretary. 


THE  SLUM  ENDURES 
(Continued  from   page   799) 

tail-end  use  of  a  dwelling.  The  slum  lingers  so  long  as  the 
buildings  composing  it  have  residential  utility,  lit  has  a 
natural  origin,  but  its  passing  is  less  so.  It  evolves  with 
other  parts  of  the  city  and  is  really  a  consequence  of  prog- 
ress. Note  Prairie  Avenue  in  Chicago.  It  skidded  in  one 
generation  from  the  matrons  to  the  madams.  Once  it  was 
exclusive  to  a  fault  and  jealous  of  its  prestige.  Now  the  city 
blushes  at  mention  of  its  name.  This  precipitous  descent  of 
the  social  scale  came  when  successive  waves  of  people,  each  of 
lesser  status  than  previous  occupants,  had  swept  over  it.  This 
is  the  old  story  and  examples  can  be  found  in  every  city. 

In  the  light  of  experience  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
predict  the  fate  of  any  residence  quarter  in  New  York.  Take 
a  single  family  hotel,  up-to-date  in  every  respect.  In  a 
year  it  will  be  twelve  months  out  of  date.  It  will  lack 
some  of  the  later  improvements  and  to  that  extent  be  handi- 
capped in  competition  with  the  new  buildings.  In  five 
years  it  will  not  only  be  so  much  older  but  five  years  behind 
the  times.  In  ten  years  it  will  be  even  less  in  demand, 
while  in  twenty  years  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  find 
that  the  so-called  best  people  had  migrated  to  other  parts. 
Perhaps  even  the  second  and  third  best  would  not  be  at- 
tracted. That  has  been  substantially  the  way  apartments 
built  twenty  years  ago  have  been  faring.  Where  it  is  quite 
the  proper  thing  to  move  with  the  changing  of  the  seasons 
or  every  year,  the  turnover  of  apartment  dwellers  in  two 
decades  is  enormous.  This  kind  of  moving  is  generally  up 
the  social  and  economic  scale.  The  house  is  little  more 
than  a  relay  station  used  temporarily  while  the  people  make 
their  way  from  lower  to  higher  levels.  The  house  declines 
in  perfect  pace  with  the  decline  in  types  of  occupants. 

This  pursuit  of  status  on  the  part  of  city  dwellers,  this 
press  from  the  East  Side  to  the  Bronx  and  from  the  Bronx 
to  the  suburbs,  insures  no  area  of  the  city  against  the  havoc 
of  change.  The  object  of  housing  schemes,  city  planning 
and  zoning  is  to  control  and  direct  the  course  of  change. 
(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention 
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These  are  devices  for  courting  the  kind  of  change  that  is 
desired  and  to  discourage  the  embarrassing  change.  The 
slum  is  not  wanted  but  the  slum  comes  anyway  because  it 
fits  so  well  into  all  else  that  goes  to  make  the  city.  It 
appears  because  it  is  the  dying  aspect  of  city  building,  as 
natural  as  any  other  form  of  death.  It  is  an  interim  between 
two  cycles  of  life. 

A  renewal  of  life  is  manifest  in  at  least  two  noteworthy 
sections  of  New  York.  The  first  is  Yorkville  on  the  East 
Side  of  Manhattan  between  Seventy-second  and  Eighty-sixth 
Streets  where  the  bottom  was  all  but  reached  for  residence 
purposes,  lit  had  run  the  usual  gauntlet  of  population  suc- 
cessions. Now  it  is  entering  a  second  cycle.  One  after 
another  the  walk-up  cold-water  flats  are  being  destroyed 
to  make  way  for  expensive  one-,  two-,  and  three-bath  eleva- 
tor apartment  buildings.  The  remaining  part  of  Yorkville 
serves  as  the  habitation  area  of  maids,  butlers,  chauffeurs  and 
other  servants  for  the  invading  classes  of  higher  status.  The 
second  area  is  the  Washington  Square  section  where  low- 
priced  tenements  are  rapidly  yielding  to  select  and  high- 
priced  apartments.  With  ordinary  wear  and  tear  these 
will  be  slum  dwellings  in  another  generation.  Without 
great  risk  one  could  predict  that  eventually  even  the  East 
Side  will  experience  such  a  normal  structural  re-birth.  More 
frequently  than  this  renascence  for  residence  the  slum  is 
displaced  by  commercial  and  industrial  occupations.  Only 
in  the  most  accessible  places  are  new  dwellings  erected. 

In  any  case  the  use  of  space  is  a  transient  and  incidental 
fact  in  the  cyclic  processes  of  urban  growth.  It  comes  and 
goes  with  the  changing  demands  for  the  use  of  space  and 
man  has  very  little  to  do  about  it.  How  can  he,  by  taking 
thought,  control  such  phenomena  as  rents  and  land  values 
or  alter  the  natural  setting?  Yet  how  they  dominate  him! 
Whether  he  builds  a  city  in  Egypt  or  Rome  or  the  United 
States,  forces  over  which  he  has  very  little  control  conspire 
to  direct  the  building.  His  modern  city  may  be  more  com- 
plex, but  all  the  parts  and  passions  of  the  ancient  city  are 
there.  The  slum  remains  one  of  those  incidental  parts. 
THE  SURVET.  //  helps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 
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THE  SURVEY 


112  East  19th  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 


WANTED:  Social  Case  Worker;  Col- 
lege graduate  for  a  General  Hospital  in 
Eastern  part  of  country.  Hospital  exper- 
ience not  essential.  5704  SURVET. 


WANTED:  At  once  a  medical  social 
worker  by  a  Jewish  Hospital  in  Eastern 
city.  One  with  case  work  experience  pre- 
ferred. 5698  SURVEY. 

SUPERVISOR  of  boys  for  Chicago 
Home  for  Jewish  Orphans,  6208  Drexel 
Avenue.  State  Age,  qualifications  and 
salary  expected.  5758  SURVEY. 

POSITION  open  in  Boston  for  a  family 
caseworker  under  forty  with  at  least  one 
year  of  experience  in  an  approved  agency. 
Salary  $1,500.  Apply  Social  Workers 
Bureau,  270  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

WANTED:  Resident  Parole  Officer  for 
institution  in  New  York  City  caring  for 
delinquent  girls.  Experienced.  Salary, 
$1,800.  5759  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Jewish  Couple  for  Jewish 
Orphanage,  Man  to  have  charge  of  Boys 
Department,  about  20  in  number;  Wife 
assist  in  Girls  Department  and  care  of 
Linens.  Give  full  particulars  regarding 
experiences,  references,  and  salary  ex- 
pected in  first  letter.  5760  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Experienced  social  worker 
for  settlement  work  in  Ireland,  unusual 
personality  and  ability  required,  survey 
experience  desirable.  5763  SURVEY. 

BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA  need 
men  with  leadership  and  administrative 
ability  and  experience  for  executive  posi- 
tions. Thirty-day  Training  Schools  before 
or  after  placement  Further  information 
BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA,  200  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York. 


Your   Summer   Vacation    may 

be  pleasantly  and  profitably 

spent  at  a  Summer  Camp. 

Positions  open,  —  Directors,  Head 
Counselors,  Physicians,  Nurses,  Dieti- 
tians, Handcraft,  Swimming,  Athle- 
tics, Dramatics,  Music,  Dancing,  etc. 

No  charge  for  registration 

Executive  Service  Corporation 
Summer  Camp   Division 

GERTRUDE    D.    HOLMES,    Director 
Pershlng  Square  Bldg.,  New  York  City 


WORKERS   WANTED 


tVANTED:  by  Jewish  agency  in  New 
York  City,  case  secretary,  broad  executive 
experience  and  training  essential.  Address 
5738  SURVEY. 

BOOKKEEPER  (woman)  for  boys'  all 
year  school  in  country.  $75  per  month  with 
maintenance.  Apply  Room  514,  287  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York. 

WANTED:  Married  couple,  one  or  both 
of  whom  is  qualified  to  teach  Grammar 
School  Grades.  Resident  position,  salary 
and  maintenance.  Small  private  school  for 
problem  boys  about  thirty-five  miles  from 
New  York.  New  cottage  unit.  Duties  in- 
clude those  implied  in  the  term  "house 
father  and  mother".  Apply  by  letter  only, 
giving  full  personal  data  and  references. 
A.  E.  Wakeman,  72  Schermerhorn  Street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Experienced  matron  for  Old 
Ladies'  and  Children's  Home.  Forty  resi- 
dents. Address,  Old  Ladies'  Home,  Mead- 
ville,  Pennsylvania. 

SOCIAL  WORKER.  A  large  Jewish 
philanthropic,  educational  and  social 
organization  needs  a  director  of  girls' 
work.  Hours,  afternoon  and  evening.  In 
applying,  please  state  specifically  and  in 
detail  age,  education,  experience.  5742 
SURVEY. 

WANTED:  a  director  for  a  Cleveland 
adult  Jewish  girls'  camp.  State  experience, 
age  and  salary  desired.  5743  SURVEY. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital 
positions  everywhere.  Write  for  free  book 
now.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses, 
30  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

COOPERATIVE  PLACEMENT  SERV- 
ICE. Social  workers,  secretaries,  super- 
intendents, matrons,  housekeepers,  dieti- 
tians, cafeteria  managers.  The  Richards 
Bureau,  68  Barnes  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 

LARGE  Jewish  Family  Care  Agency  of 
Philadelphia  always  ready  to  consider 
applications  of  college  graduates  interested 
in  social  case  work,  both  experienced  and 
those  wishing  training.  Opportunity  for 
study  at  the  Pennsylvania  School  for  Social 
Work  or  graduate  work  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  Address  Jewish  Welfare 
Society,  330  S.  9th  St. 

CASE  WORKER  in  Organization  for 
Family  Social  Work,  Eastern  Pennsylvania. 
State  training,  experience  and  references. 
5771  SURVEY. 


The  Collegiate  Service,  Inc 

437  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  City 

Occupational  Bureau  for  College 
Women 

We  supply  settlement,  institutio 
and  organization  executives,  ca: 
workers,  field  agents,  recreation  Iea< 
ers,  teachers,  dietitians,  personn 
managers,  publicity  directors,  statist 
cians,  and  others, — to  meet  all  neec 
of  social  institutions. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

STEWARD-Manager;  with  nine 
years  summer  hotel  and  institutional 
perience  with  highest  references  is  B 
ing  connection  with  summer  hotel,  ca 
institution  or  as  Superintendent  of  He 
Address  5731  SURTIY. 

EXECUTIVE:     Capable     young     n 
proven  ability  on  previous  projects,  des 
connection  where  an  agricultural  prog 
can  be  made  part  of  boy*'  training, 
pendable,  sincere.     5688  SURVEY. 

EXECUTIVE:  Thorough  knowledge 
phases  institutional  work.  Experienced 
athletic  activities.  Experienced  directo: 
agricultural  projects.  Eight  years  pr: 
cal  experience  in  child  welfare  work.  • 
SURVEY. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  sincerely  intere^ 
in  welfare  work,  capable,  experienced, 
pendable,  possesses  initiative,  desires  p 
tion  as  supervisor.  Institutional  experii 
covering  3  years.     5709  SURVEY. 

FAMILY  CASE  WORKER,  who  is 
experienced  public  health  nurse,  at  pre 
employed,     wishes     to    make    a    cha 
5756  SURVEY. 

WOMAN  of  culture  and  experience 
Settlement  and  Community  Work,  corr 
tent  executive,  desires  position  as  dire 
for  summer  camp.  Not  Jewish.  _' 
SURVEY. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,   educated,  with 

stitutional  experience,      desires      posi 

after  April  ist  as  girls'  club  worker.    1 

references.  5764  SURVEY. 

SOCIAL  WORKER  with   executive 
perience    in    settlement,    recreational 
case  work,  desires  position  in  or  near  ' 
York.     5762  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  college  educat 
executive  secretarial  experience,  ej 
lent  correspondent,  business  training, 
ganizing  ability,  available  to  establis 
progressive  organization.  Permane 
Christian.  References.  5757  SURVEY. 

FOR  THE  HOME 


Allot    Bradley,    famous   • 
shows  just  how  to  make 
cooking.    cike-m«ldn«,    c» 
malting  fl«  bit  proflu.  n. 
eater,  run  profitable  TEA  ROD 
rar  Inns.  Cafeterias,  etc,.— orer  51  • 
Make  Money!     Write  today  for  1. 
booklet    "CooklDit   for   ProBt."   It  s 


Sletor  : 


(In   answering  advertisements  please  mention  THE   SURVEY.     It   helps 
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AmtricjD  School  of  Hone  Economics,  849  E.  58*  Sued,  C 
us,   it  identifies   you.) 
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